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SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION 
OF PROPER NAMES? 


A.— Rules for the Transliteration of Hebrew and Aramaic. 


BE. All important names whieh occur in the Bible are cited as found in the authorized King James 
version ; е... Moses, not Mosheli: Jseae, not Yizhak; Saul, not Sha'ul or Shaül: Solomonu. not 
Shelomoh, ete. 


2. The spellings of names that have gained currency in English books on Jewish subjects, or that 
have become familiar to English readers, are generally retained : cross-references are given when 
topics are treated under forms transliterated according to the systein tabulated below. 


$. Hebrew subject-headings are transcribed aceording to the scheme of transliteration: eross-reter- 
ences аге made as in the case of personal names. 


4. The following system of transliteration has been used for Webrew and Aramaic : 


z 


ה 
ו 


Nol noted at the beginning or the end of a word : otherwise’ or by dieresis: eg. peer or Meir, 


5 1 


b 


h 


ue 


-- 
n Л 
D! 


EU 


EU 


בי 


ч og vw 


пон И dregesh). p “i sh 
1 = (without dagesh). f = 8 
. `: nt 
א‎ ^k 

— 


NoTE: The presence of dagesh lene ix not noted except in the case of 2. Dagesh forte is imli- 
cated by doubling the letter. 


9. The vowels have been transeribed as follows: 


4l | 


(Кае) а 


(kamez hatuf) о. 


A 
, 


u 


— e 


e 


— u e | 0 
אלה‎ e 0500 
= а РИ 


The so-called ** Continental " pronunciation of the English vowels is implied. 


6. The Hebrew article is transcribed as An, followed by a hyphen, without doubling the following 


letter. 


[Not hak- Kohen or hak-Cohen, nor Rosh ha-shshewih.] 


B.—Rules for the Transliteration of Arabic. 


i. All Arabic names and words, except such as have become fainiliar to English readers in other 
forms. as Mohinamed, Koran, mosque. are transliterated according to the following system . 


2. Only Ше three vowels 


1 See N abore 


к 
сз. 


Cw th 


C ( 
C 


, 





Ah 


C, ₪ frt 


S 


КА 


CN 8 


м. 


L“ sh 4 gh (oU 
— — Dh 
oe 34 AK 
bt wk = У 


b: - J: 
CC pn 


a. i. а — are represented : 


a 


+ i UN 


No account has been taken of the im@/uh; i has not been written e, nor u written o. 





* [n all other matters of orthography the spelling preferred by the STANDARD DICTIONARY has usually been followed. Typo- 
graphical exigencies have rendered occasional deviations from these ayetems necessary. 


Vili SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION OF PROPER NAMES 


. 


3. Phe Arabic article is invariably written «l. no account. being taken of the assimilation of the / to 
the following letter: e.g, Abu al-Sult, not bu-l-Salt; Nafis «d-Dailah, not Najis «а Реан. 
The article is joined by а hyphen to the following word. 


A, At the end of words the feminine termination is written ab: but when followed by a genitive, 
at: e.g., Risalah dhat al-Kursiyy, but H Pat al-Aflak. 


5. No account is taken of the overhanging vowels which distinguish the cases; e gy.. hm, not Amri 
or -wurun; АН, not Yeckulbinu: or in a title, Kitab с опена е РОА. 


C.— Rules for the Transliteration of Russian. 


All Russian names and words, except. such as bave become familiar to English readers in other 
forms, as Czar, dAlcvauder, dceciatiuc, Moscow, are transliterated according to the following system ; 


Aa (t Н н T Hut sheh 
Бо 7 00 0 1. ъ mute 
BB a Hu p blu y 
IST h,v,org Pp 2 Imm halfmute 
M d ew 5 ШЕ ye 
de e and ye Tor t у е 
Т 
ilo ж ah Үү м IO m ун 
33 2 dup 7 Яя yu 
ШИТ i UNS kh Өө ' 
UK k Цц tz үү о» 
Лл { Чч ch Поп i 
М м 1% IH m sh 


Rules for the Citation of Proper Names, Personal and Otherwise. 


I, Whenever possible, an author is cited under his most specitie name: e.g., Moses Nigrin under 
Nigrin; Moses Zacuto under Zacuło: Moses Rieti under Rieti: all the Kimhis (or Kamhis 
under Kimhi: Israel ben Joseph Drohobiczer under Drohobiezer. | Cross-references are freely 
made from any other form to the most specific one ; e.y., to Moses Vidal from Moses Narboni; to 
Solomon Nathan Vidal from Menahem Meiri; to Samuel Kansi trom Samuel Astruc Dascola | 
to Jedaiah Peniri from both Bedersi and in Bonet; to Johu of Avignon from Moses de 
Roquemanure, 


2, When a person is not referred to as above. he is cited under his own personal name followed 
by his official or other title: or, where he has borne no such title, by tof“ followed by the place 
of his birth or residence: eg., Johanan ha-Sandlar > Samael ha-Nagid ; Judah ha-llasid: Gershon 
of Metz; /suuc of Corbeil. 

3. Names containing the word (^, de, da, di, van, von, J, of, ben, lia-. ни, are arranged under the 


letter of the name following this word: e.g.. de Pomis under Powis, de Barrios under Barrios, 
Jacob а`1Певсав under Jlesees. The order of topics is illustrated by the following examples : 


Abraham of Augsburg Abraham de Balmes Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron 
Abraham of Avila Abraham ben Baruch Abraham ben Benjamin Zeeb 
Abraham ben Azriel Abraham of Beja Abraham Benveniste 


* When IBN has come to be a specific part of à name. as Inn Ezra, such name is treated in ite alphabetical place under “EY 





NOTI To THE READER, 
Subjects op which further information is afforded elsewhere in this work are indicated by the 
use of eapitals and smal] capitals in the text; as. ABBA ARIKA; PUMBEDITA; VocALIZATION., 


LIST OF 


ABBREVIATIONS 


[Setfevident abbreviations, particularly those used in the bibliographies, are no included bere. | 


ИШЕГЕ О N bot, Pirke 
AM. R. М. oe Abot d-ltahbi Nutan 


* Ab. Zarah. s.s.. A bodah Zarah 
(TOC. ce eee eco eee At the place; to the passage cited 
ХЫ ые» ,in the veur of the hegira 

Allg. Zeit. des Jud.. Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soe. American Jewish Historical society 


. ie ה‎ = 1 . 2 LI 2 
An. Jour, Semit. הויו‎ Journal of Semitie Languages 


Lang.. 

Anglo-Jew . Asser. . Antmrlo-Jewish Associatica 
ADOC... oe Apocalypse 

A por Apocrypha 

Apost. Const........ A postolical Constitunons 
ENDE ......... АГаК аппа) 

Arch. Isr... Archives Israentes 


: acy | Aronius, Regesten zur Geschichte der Juden 
Aronins, Regesten 4 iH Ке. М, j 


everr Фф жэ эх 


ese ess x j 


[ILL 


"ъз ово ө оо ооо et 


% 9 n 


ACE ECT о. RN eO Das Alte Testament 

A аА Шілде Version 

ееп orm har or Dorn 

E | ram Bacher, Agada der Babylonischen Ainoráer 

Bacher, AK Pal. Barber, Agada der Palastinensischen Amo- 
ADIT TETTE raer 

Bacher, Ag. Tan.. ..Bacher, Agada der Tannaiteu 

IR... ..........Buba Batra (Talmud) 
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JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 


GOD: The Supreme Being, regarded as the Crea- 

tor, Author, and First Cause of the universe, the 
Ruler of the world and of the affairs of men, the 
Supreme Judge and Father, tempering justice with 
merey, working out His purposes through chosen 
agents—individuals as well as nations—and eom- 
municating llis will through prophets and other ap- 
pointed ehannels. 
Biblical Data: “God” is the rendering in the 
English versions of the Hebrew “ EJ,” “ Eloah,” and 
"Elohim." "The existenee of God is presupposed 
throughout the Bible, no attempt being anywhere 
made to demonstrate Iis reality. Philosophical 
skepticism belongs to a period of thought generally 
posterior to that covered by the Biblical books, Ec- 
elesiastes and some of the Psalms (xiv., Hii., xeiv.) 
alone indicating in any degree in Biblical Israel a 
tendenev toward ATHEISM. The controversies of 
the Earlier Prophets never treat of the fundamental 
problems of God's existenee or non-existenee; but 
their polemics are directed to prove that Israel, 
ready at all times to accept and worship one or the 
other god, is under the obligation to serve Vuwn 
and none other, Again, the manner of Ilis worship 
is in dispnte, hut not Ilis being. The following 
are the main Biblical teachings eoneerning God: 

God and the world are distinet. "The processes of 
nature are caused by God. Nature declares the 

glory of God: it is 1188 handiwork 





Relation (Gen. i.: Ps. vii, xix.; Isa. xl. 25 et 
to seqg.). God is the Creator. As sueh, 
Nature. lle is “in heaven above and upon the 


earth beneath” (Deut. iv. 89). His 
are the heavens, and His is the earth (Ps. Ixxxix. 12 
fA. V. 11]; compare Amos iv. 13). He created the 
world by the word of His mouth (Ps. xxxiii. 6, 9). 
Natural sequences are Ilis work (Ter. v. 22, 24; Ps. 
Ixxiv. 15-17). He maintains the order of nature 
(Ps. exlvii. 8-9, 10-18: Neh. ix. 6). Пе does not 
need the offerings of men, because “the earth is the 
Lord's and the fulness thereof” (Ps. xxiv. 1,4, 7-13; 
compare 1sa. i. 11; Jer. vii. 21-98; Mieah vi. 6-8). 
Nothing is affirmed of llis substantial natnre. 
The phrase “spirit of God” (“ruah Elohim ") merely 
describes tlie divine energy, and is not to be taken 
as equivalent to the phrase “God is a spirit,” viz., 
an assertion coneerning 1118 ineorporeality (Zech. iv. 
6; Num. xiv. 22; Isa. xl. 13). Пе can not, how- 
[8) or to any person (Jer. x. 6-7). No form is seen 


VI.—i 








when God speaks (Deut. iv. 15). He rules supreme 
as the King of the nations (Jer. x. 6-7). llis will 
eomes to pags Isa. viii. 9, 10: Iv. 10, 11: Ps. xxsiii. 
10-12, Ixviii. 2-4). Пе is one, and none shares with 
Him His power or rulership (Dent. vi. 4; Isa. xliv. 
6, xlvi. 10 [X. V. 8). Ie is unchangeable, though 
he was the first and will be the last (Isa. xli. 4; Mal. 
iii. 6). All that is, is perishable: God is everlasting 
(Isa. xl. 7-8, 23-25; li. 12-19). ence llis help is 
always triumphant (Ps. xx. 8-9, xliv. 4, xlvi. 1-5) 
[Те is in all things. places, and times (Ps. exxxix. 
7-12). Пе is not. like man, subject to whim (Num. 
xxiii. 19; Deut. vii. 9). Te is the Judge, searching 
the innermost parts of man's being, and knowing 
all his secrets (Ter. xvi. 17, xvii. 10, xxiii. 24, Ps. 
exxxix. 1-4). His knowledge is too high for man 
(Ps. exxxix. 6, 15, 16). God's wisdom, however, is 
the souree of human understanding (Ps. xxxvi. [th 
Пе is “merciful and gracious, longsuffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth” (Ex. xxxiv. 6-7). 
But Ile ean not hold the sinner guiitless (75.). 86 
manifests 1118 supreme lordship in the events of his- 
(бту ent ххх A AL DS הל‎ INS. 
2-7) Пе is the ever-rnling King (Jer. x. 10). Ie 
punishes the wicked (Nahum i. 2); 116 turns their 
way upside down (Ps. i. 6. Appearanees to the 
contrary are fllusive (Mab, TIS U 2; Jer. xii. 1-3; 
Ps. x. 13-14, xxxvii. 35-39, lii. 3-9, Ixii. 11-13, хей. 
1-5: Job xxi. 7-9, xxvi. 8-11, xxxv. 14). 
The Biblieal theodiey culminates in the thought 
that the end will show the futility and deceptive 
nature of the prosperity of the wicked 
Relation (Ps. lxxvii. 10. The mightiest na- 
to tions do not prevail against God (Jer. 
Man. ЖҮ xe ol ole Vp: 
xxxiii. 13, 19). Ile judges the world 
in righteousness (Ps. ix. 9, 16; Ixxvi. 9-10; xev. 10- 
13). I Chron. xxix. 11-12 may be said to be a sue- 
einet epitome of the Biblical doctrine concerning 
God's manifestations in nature and in history (еот- 
pare I Sam. ii). Yet God does not delight in the 
death of the sinner: He desires his return from his 
evil ways (Ezek. xviii. 21-22, xxxviii. 10-11). Fast- 
ing is notan adequate expression of repentance (Isa. 
lviii. 3-8; compare Jonah ii. 10; Joel ii. 13; Zech. 
vii. 5). God hath demanded of man “to do justly, 
and to love mercy " (Mieah vi. 8); henee redress for 
wrongs done is the first step toward attaining God's 
forgiveness (Ezek. xxxiii. 15), the “forsaking of 
one's evil ways” (Lam. iii. 37-40). 


God 


It is characteristic of the Biblical conception of 
God that 116 is with those of contrite heart (Isa. lvii. 
15). He loves the weak (Deut. x. 17-18). He is the 
father (Isa. lxiii. 16, Ixiv. 7); and like a father He 
taketh pity on THs children (Ps. ciii. 13; see CoM- 
PASSION), Therefore, love is dne to Timon the part 
of His children (Deut. vi. 4-5). The demand to fear 
Him, in the light of the implications of the IIebrew 
original, is anything but in conflict with the insist. 
ence that the relations between God and man are 
marked by parental and filial love. The God of the 
Bible is not a despot, to be approached in fear. 
For “упар” connotes an attitude in which con- 
fidence and love are included, while the recogni- 
tion of superiority, not separation, js expressed 
(Nietzsche's “ pathos of distance"). Reverence in 
the modern sense, not fear, is its approximate equiv- 
alent. They that confide in Him renew their 
strength (lsa. x1. 80-31). God is holy (compare Isa. 
vi. 3); this phrase sums up the ultimate contents of 
the Bible conception of God (see FEAR oF Gop). 

He is Israel's God. Not on account of any merits 
of its own (Deut. vii. 7-8, ix. 4-1), but because of 

God's special designs, because the fa- 

Relation thers loved Him (Deut. x. 11-16), Is- 

to rael was chosen hy God (Ex. xix. 4-6; 
Israel. Dente 2U ххх 9 sn, xD. 8-9 xiii. 
91; Jer. ii. 9, and often elsewhere). 
Hence, in Israel's experience are illustrated God's 
power, love, and compassion, as, in fact, it is Israel's 
sole destiny to be the witness to Go (Isa. xliv. 8). 
For Israel, therefore, God is a jealons (rod. He can 
not tolerate that Israel, appointed to be 115 portion 
(Deut. xxxii. 9), 1118 servant (Isa. xliv. 21), His peo- 
ple joined unto Ilim for lis name aud glory and 
ornament (Jer. xiii. 11, A. V., “for a name, and for 
a praise. and for a glory”), should worship other 
gods. Israel's task is to be holy as Пе is holy (Lev. 
xix. 2; Deut. xxvi. 19). Israel itself does not fnlly 
recognize this. God sends prophets again and again 
to iustruct and admonish Ilis people (Jer. vii. 25, xi. 
7, xxxv. 15; 188 xxix. 13-1). 

In Israel God's judgments are purposed to im- 
press upon His people the duty placed upon it. 
Greater suffering 116 metes out to Israel (Lev. xxvi. 
40; Deut. iv. 30-3] ; viii. 5, 10; xi. 16-17; xxxii. I5; 
Isa. i. 19-20, iv. 8-1, xlii. 24-xliii. 1, xlviii. 9-11; 
Jer. ii. 19, v. 18-19; Amos iii. 2), but Ile will not 
permit Israel to perish (Isa. xli. 10-14; xlv. 17; li. 7- 
З; liv. 10, 17; Jer. xxxi. 36). And Israel, brought 
to faithfulness, will be instrumental in winning tlie 
whole earth to God (Isa. ii. 2-4, xi. 9, xlv. 23, Ixv. 
35; Micah iv. 1-4; Jer. iij. 17; see MESSIAH). 

God is Israel's lawgiver. Ilis law is intended to 
make Israel holy. That Israel serve God, so as to 
win all people to the truth, is God's deman (Lev. 
xx. 26; Deut. iv. 6, God's unity is indicated in the 
опе sanctuary. But legalism and sacerdotulism are 
withal not the ultimate (Ps. I. 7-13; I Sam. xv. 29: 
“to ohey is better than sacrifice”; Isa, j. 11; Jer. vii. 
21-23; Hosea vi. 6: “T desired love [A. V. “mercy "[ 
and not sacrifice "). 

Nor is the law a scheme of salvation. Nowhere 
in the Old Testament is the doctrine taught that God 
must be satisfied (see FALL or MAN; Six). Sin is 
impotent against God, and righteonsness does not 
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benefit Ibm (Job xxxv. 6-8). God is omnipotent 
(Ps. x. 8-4). At one with Ilim, man is filled with 
joy and with a sense of serene security (Ps. xvi. 5-6, 
;9-ה‎ xxvii. 1-4. Without this all else is sham (Ps. 
xlix. 7-13). Ilappy, therefore, the man who heeds 
God's instruction (Ps, xciv. 12; Prov. iii. 11-12). 
Sin never attains its aims (Ps. xxxiv. 22: Prov, 
xi. 19; 1 Sam. xxiv. 14; Job viii. 15-14, ху. 20-31). 
It is thus that God documents 1118 supremacy; hut 
unto man (and Israel) Ile gives freedom to choose be- 
tween life and death (Deut. xxx. 15-20). Ile is near 
to them that revere Him (Ps. Ixxxv. 9-14). Though 
IIis ways are not man's ways, and His thoughts not 
man's thoughts (Isa. lv. S), yet to this one certainty 
man may cleave; namely, that God's word will 
come to passand His purposes will be carried out 
(ib, verses 9, 10, 11). 

The God of the Bible is nota national God, though 
in the fate of one people are mirrored the universal 
faets of Ilis kingship and fatherhood, and the truth 
is emphasized that not by might, nor by power, but 
by God's spirit are the destinies of the world and 
of man ordered (Zech, iv. 6; Mal. i. 11; Ps. exiiL, 
exv.). The God of the Bible is a person; z.e., а 
being self-conscious, with will and purpose, even 
though by searching man can not find IIim out (Job 
xi. 7; Ps, xciv. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11: Isa. xl oo 

E АЦ. 

In Post-Biblical Literature: In the A pocry- 
plia of Palestinian origin the Diblical teachings con- 
cerning God are virtually reatlirmed without mate- 
rial modifications. In some books anthropomorphic 
expressions ате avoided altogether; in the others 
they are toned down. The “hand of God,” for in- 
stance (Ecclus, [Sirach] xxxiii. 3), is in the parallel 
distich explained as " 1118 might." The “eyes of 
God" symbolize His knowledge and providence 
(Baruch ii. 17); the “ voice of God” is synonymous 
with Js wilbos5 3r 22 p 5. 

His unity, postulating Him as the absolute, omni- 
present, and thereforeas the omniscient, eternal, and 
living God, is accentuated; while in 1118 relations to 
the world and its inhabitants IIe is manifest as the 
Creator, Ruler, the perfectly righteous Judge, re- 
quiting evil and rewarding good, yet, in 1118 mercy, 
forgiving sin. To Him all nature is subject, while 

Пе executes IIis designs according to 

In the lis inscrutable wisdoni. The his- 
Palestinian tory of former generations is cited in 

Apocry- proof of the contention that they who 

pha. eonfide in Ilim have never been dis- 

appointed (Eeclus, [Sirach] ii. 10); 

for God is fill of merey, pardoning sins, and is the 
great lielper (20. verge 11); 

Good and evil proceed froin God, as do life and 
death (jb. xi. 14). Yetsin is not caused by God, Dut 
by man's own choice (ib. xv. 11 ef seq.). God is 
omnipresent. "Though Heis on high, He takes heed 
of men's ways (75. xvi. 17, xvii. 15-16). Mountains 
and the ocean are in THs power (20. verses 18 
et seq. ). 

Being the Creator, He planned the eternal order of 
nature (20, verses 26 et seg.). He also fashioned man 
(ib. xvii. 1 et seq.) Whatever strength man lias is 
from Him (2. verse 3). The eyes of men are en- 
abled by Him to sce “the majesty of His glory,” and 
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their ears to hear " His glorious voice " (Z5. verse 13). 
lle liveth in all eternity and judgeth all things. 
None may search out llis wondrous might (čb. x viii. 
1-2), or describe His grace (ib. verse 8. To Tim 
naught may be added, and from llim nothing may 
be taken away (/b verse 6, Alij; 21). Even the 
“holy ones? are not competent to relate the marvels 
of His works (7. ABi.17). We announces that which 
was und that which is te be and all hidden things 
(/b. verses 19-20), lle is one from all eternity (5. 
verse 21). lle is the Living God (čb. verse 23). 
Among all the varieties of things Ile has created 
nothing without purpose לבטלה\‎ | ib. verse 241). 

The * wisdom of God” isspoken of and exalted in 
the same strains as in the Biblical hooks (Prov. vii., 
viii). All wisdom is from God and is with Him 
forever (Ecclus. [Siraeh] i. 1). It came forth from 
the mouth of the Most High (75, xxiv. 3); but it was 
created before all things (20. i. 4). It is subject to 
the will of Him who alone is * wise, and greatly to 
be feared," seated on His throne (74. i. 8). God 
“ponred it out over all Is works” (th. i. 7; comp. 
xxiv. 5J). However close this description of wis- 
dom may come to a personification, it is plain that. 
it is free from any element which might be con- 
strued as involving a departure from the Biblical 
position regarding God's ahsolute unity. 

It is in the Alexandrian Apocrypha that modifica- 
tions of the Biblical doctrine appear; but even here 
are to he found hooks whose theology is a reitera 
tion of the Biblical teachings. The so-called Third 

Book of the Maccabees, in the prayer 


In Alex- of the high priest Simon, invokes 
andrian “God as the Ning of the Heavens, the 
Apocry- Ruler of all creatures, the most Holy, 

pha. the sole Governor, the Omnipotent,” 


declaring Him to be “a just ruler,” 
and appeals to the events of past days in support of 
the faith in God's supremacy and in Israel's ap- 
pointment to glorify Him (11! Mace. ii. 1-20) who is 
all-merciful and the maker of peace. 

The third book of the ~ Oracula Sibyllina,” also, 
reiterates with great emphasis and without equivo- 
cation the unity of God, who is alone in His super- 
lative greatness. God is imperishable, everlasting, 
self-existent, alone subsisting from cternity to eter- 
nity. He alone really is: men are nothing. He, the 
omnipotent, is wholly invisible to the fleshly eye. 
Yet He dwells in the firmament (Sibyllines, i. 1, 7- 
1%, 20, 32; li. 1-3, 17, 36, 46). From this heavenly 
abode Ile exercises llis creative power, and rules 
over the universe. Ife sustains all that is. le is 
“all-nourishing,” the “leader of the cosmos,” the 
constant ruler of all things. Пе is the “supreme 
Knower” (25, 1. 3, 4, 5, 8, 15, 17, 35; ii. 42). He is 
“the One God sending out rains, winds, eurth- 
quakes, lightnings, famines, pestilences, dismal sor- 
rows, and so forth” (22. i. 83-34). By these agencies 
He expresses Піѕ indignation at the doings of the 
wicked (75. it. 19-20); while the good are rewarded 
beyond their deserts (5. ii. [-8). God's indwelling 
in man (Tac: Bporoteiv trav) “as the faculty of judg- 
ment” is also taught (7. i. I8). "This indwelling 
of God, which has beeu elaimed as an indication nf 
the book's leaning toward a modification of the 
transcendentalism of the Biblical idea of God. may 
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perhaps rest ou a faulty reading (comp. Drummond 
“Philo Judeus,” i. 173). 

In the Septuagint, also, the treatment of anthro- 
pomorphic statements alone exhibits a progress he. 
yond the earlier Biblical conceptions For example, 
in Gen. vi. 6-7 "it repented the Lord” is softened 
into “Ile took it to heart"; КА, xxiv. % 10, “They 
[ Moses, Aaron, and the others mentioned] saw the 
place where the God of Isracl stood” is rendered 
“They saw the God of Isracl”; Es. xv. 3, instead 
of "The Lord isa man of war," has “The Lord is 
one who crushes wars”; .losh. iv. 24, “the power” 
for the tends Tn Esas vi. L. the “train of. his 
[God's] robe? is chunged into" his glory ” (see Zeller, 
“Die Philosophie der Gricchen,” iii, part ii, 254) 
As the Targumim, so the Septuagint, on account of 
a more spiritualized conception of God, takes care 
to modify the earlier and grosser terininology; but 
even the phrased Ozóc ror drape (Isa. xlii. 13) does 
not imply the recognition of powers self-existent 
though under the control of God. The doctrine of 
the unity of God is put forth as the central truth also 
in the Septuagint. 

Nor is this theology toned down in other lelen- 
istic writings. While in stvle and method under 
the intluence of Greek thought, the fragments of 
Demetrius, Pseudo-Artupanus, Pseudo-Phoeylides, 
Bzekiclus’ tragedy on Exodus, and the so-called 
Fourth Book of Maccabees can not be said to put 
forth notions concerning God at variance with the 
Palestinian theology. The Wisdom of Solomon, 
the Letter of Aristeas, and the fragments of Aris- 
tobulus, however, do this. In the first of these three, 

Israel's God is pronounced to he the 
Hellenistic only God. Ie lives in solitary su- 
Influences. premacy, responsible 10 Himself alone 

(Wisdom xii. 12-14). Пе 1s (ror бта; 
ib, xiii. 1). He is the "eternal Hight” ) vii, 96). 
Пе is the Artificer (Te yrézzc) who created or prepared 
(both verbs are used) the various things in nature 
(b, xviii. f-5). This uncertainty in the verb de- 
seriptive of God's part in creation suggests that the 
old Biblical conception of the Creator's functions is 
in this book attenuated to the bringing into order of 
formless primeval matter (comp. 2. xi. F7). Matter 
is compared to a lump of wax which, originally de- 
void of attributes, owesits qualities to divine agency 
(Drummond, Ze. p. 188). 

But, while the cosmos is an expression and the 
result of the greatness, power, and beauty of God, 
lle remains transcendent above it. Nevertheless, 
lle continues to administer all things (Wisdom xii. 
19, 18; xv. 1). It is 1118 providence that acts as a 
pilot or rudder (7. xiv. 3). In this is manifested 


Iis truth, justice, mercy, loving-kindness, and 
long-suffering (th, xi, 28; xii. Jo, IN; xv. 1). It is 


among [fis holy ones that. ITis grace and mercy are 
conspicuous; but evil-doers are punished (iii. 9, 10). 
The pious аге those who dwell with wisdom (vii. 
28) God possesses immediate knowledge of men's 
secrets, of their speech, feelings, and thoughts (čb. 
i. 6). He foreknows but does not foreordain the 
future. Necessity and right (aváyky and бк) are 
both postulated. The former blinds the judgment 
of the impious. If they continue in their impeni- 
tence, they will be overtaken by their punishment 


God 


(ib. i. 15; 11. 6-22; 111-17 ; iv. 9-14 ; xii. 2, IO, 20; and 
more especially xix. 1-5). The avenging Right is, 
however, not hypostatized or personified to any 
great degree (25. i. S, xi. 20, xiv. 31, xviii. 11). God 
is not the ereator of evil (Z5. i. 12-14); therefore in 
evil 116 is confronted with a tendency that 116 ean 
not tolerate. Hence He or His is the avenging 
justice. 

God is neither unknown nor unknowable, The 
external universe reveals Jliim. It implies the exist- 
ence of a primal souree greater than it (2), xin. 1-9); 
and, again, through wisdom and “the spirit" sent 
from on high, God is found by them who do not 
disobey Tlim (/5 i. 2-4, ix. 13-17). Yet man can 
never attain unto perfect knowledge of the divine 
essence (see Glrérer, cited hy Drummond, Le. p. 
198) Notwithstanding God's transeendence, an- 
thropopathie phraseology is introduced (Wisdom iv. 
I8, * God shall laugh " ; * His right hand " and “arm,” 
чы (фр lls aad Si. tb. УГ 17 XIX). 
This proves that the doctrine of intermediate agents 
is not fully developed in the book, though in its 
presentation of God's wisdom elements appear that 
root in this conception. Certainly the question had 
begun to force itself upon the writers mind: How 
is it that God enthroned on high is yet omnipresent 
in the universe? Like the Stoics, the author as- 
sumes an all-penetrating divine principle which 
appeurs as the rational order of the cosmos and as the 
conscious reason in man. Hence God's spirit is all- 
pervasive (čb. i. 6-7). "This spirit is, in a certain 
sense, distinct from God, an extension of the Divine 
Being, bringing God into relation with the plienom- 
enal world. Still, this spirit is not a separate or 
subordinate person. “ Wisdom” and this “spirit” 
are used interchangeably (čb. ix. 17); “wisdom is a 
spirit that is” a lover of mankind (2. i. 4-6): wis- 
dom is “a vapor of the power of God,” a refleetion 
of eternal light (22. vii. 25-26). 

This wisdom has twenty-one attributes: it is “ап 
understanding spirit, holy, alone in kind, manifold, 

subtile, freely moving, clear in utter- 

** Wisdom" ance, unpolluted, distinct, unharmed, 
of God. loving what is good, keen, unhin- 
dered, beneticent, loving toward man, 

steadfast, sure, free from eare, all-powerful, all-sur- 
veying, und penetrating through all spirits that are 
quiek of understanding, pure. most subtile" (2. vii. 
99-94). Wisdom is a person, the “assessor” at God's 
throne (čb. ix. 4); the chooser of God's works (7). 
viii. 3-4). She was with God when 116 made the 
cosmos (ib. ix. 9). She is the artificer of all things 
(ib vii. 21). As all this is elsewhere predicated of 
God also, it is plain that this “ wisdom" is regarded 
only as ап instrument, not as a delegate of tlie Di- 
vine. The Wisdom of Solomon speaks also of the 
“Logos” (i5. il. 2-8, .או‎ 1-2, xvi. 12, xviii. 14-16); 
and this, taken in connection with its peculiar con- 
ception of wisdom, makes the book an important 
link in the chain leading from the absolute God-con- 
ception of Palestinian Judaism to the theory of the 
mediating agency of the Word (Xóyoc, * Memra” 
in Philo. The Aristeas Letter does not present as 
clear a modification of the God-coneeption (but see 
Eleazar’s statement therein, “there is only one God 
and * His power’ is through all things”), Aristobu- 
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lus, in the Orphic verses, teaches that God is invisible 
(verse 20), but that through the mind He may be be- 
held (verses 11, 12). Maker and Ruler of the world, 
Пе is Himself the beginning, middle, and end (verses 
8, 34, 35, 89). But wisdom existed before heaven 
and earth; God is the “molder of the cosmos” 
(verse &8)—statements which, by no means clear 
enough to form the basis of a conclusion, yet suggest 
also in Aristobulus’ theology a departure froni the 
doctrine of God's transcendence and His immediate 
controlof all as the Creator ex nihilo. 

PirLo is the philosopher who boldly, though not 
always consistently, attempts to harmonize tlie su- 
pramundane existence and majesty of the one God 
with llis being the Creator and Governor of all. 
Reverting to the Old Testament idiom, according to 
which “by the word of Yirwit were the heavens 
made” (Ps. xxxiii; [xxxii] 6)—which passage is 
also at the root of the Turgumic use of MEMRA (see 
ANTHROPOMORPHIsM)—and on the whole but not 
consistently assuming that matter was uncreated 
(see CREATION), he introduces the Logos as the 
mediatiug agent between God on high and the phe- 
nomenal world. 

Philo is also the first Jewish writer who under- 
takes to prove the existence of God. Ilis argu- 
ments are of two kinds: those drawn from nature, 
and those supplied by the intuitions of the soul. 
Man's mind, also invisible, occupies in him the same 
position as does that of God in the universe (* De 
Opificio Mundi." § 23). From this one arrives at 
a knowledge of God. The mind is the sovereign 
of the body. The cosmos must also have a king 
who holds it together and governs it justly, and 
who is the Supreme (“De Abrahamo,” § 16; “De 
Migratione Abrahami," & 33). From a ship man 
forms the idea of a ship-builder. Similarly, from the 
cosmos he must coneeive the notion of the Father 
and Creator, the great and excellent and all-know- 
ing artist (^ De Monarchia," i. 4; “De Præmiis et 
Poenis," & 7). For a first and an etlicient cause 
man must look outside of the material universe, 
which fails in the points of eternity and effi- 
ciency (^ De Confusione Linguarum," 88 21, 25; 

"De Somniis,” i. 33). This cause is 


Philos mind. But man has the gift of im- 
Logos. mortal thoughts (“De Eo Quod De- 


terius Potiori Insidiatur," § 24): these 
culminate in the apprehension of God; they press 
beyond the limits of the entire phenomenal world 
to the Unbegotten (“De Plantatione Noe," § 5). 
This intuition of God was the especial prerogative 
of the Prophets, of Abraham, and of Jacob. 

The essence of God is unknown to man, whose 
conceptions are colored through the medium of his 
own nature. <Anthropopathisms and anthropomor- 
phismsare wicked. Godisineorporeal, He is with- 
out any irrational atfeetions of the soul. God isa 
free, self-determining mind. His benevolence is due 
not to any incapacity of His for evil, but to His free 
preference for the goad (zb. § 20). 

Man's personality lifts him above the rest of the 
creatures, In analogy therewith, Philo gives God 
the attributes of personality, whieh are not. resirict- 
ive, but the very reverse (Drummond, “ Philo 
Judeus,” ii 15). Efheiency is the property of God; 
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susceptibility, that of the begotten (“Пе Chern- 
bim," & 24). God, therefore, is not only the lirst 
Cause, but He is the still cHicicnt ground of all 
that is and comes to pass. Пе never panses in Tis 
creative activity (“De Allegoriis Legum," i. 8). 
The feebleness of the human mind preelndes the 
possibility of man's knowing God as le is in Iim- 
self (75. iii. 73). God is without qualities (čb. i. 13). 
God is transcendent. Пе contains, but is not con- 
tained (терот ob zepeeyouirog); yet He is also 
within the universe. lle is omnipresent (comp. 
“De Confusione Linguarum,” § 27; " De Postentate 
Caini,” § 5); still Пе is above the eonditions of 
spice and time (* De Posteritate Caini,” à 5; * Quod 
Deus Sit fmmutabilis,” § 6). lle is complete in 
lHimself, and contains within His own being the 
sum of sli conecivable good (* De Mutatione Nomi- 
num," § 4). He is perfect; Пе is omniscient (" De 
Eo Quod Deterius Potiori Insidiatur,” ב‎ 42); He is 
omnipotent; Пе is free from evil and, therefore, 
can not he its source (“De Profugis," § 15); Ie is 
withont passion as the most perfectly reasonable 
being, as the efficient and not the susceptible. God 
cares for the world and its parts (see PROVIDENCE) 
(^ De Opificio Mundi," $61). Пе is the " Archon of 
the great. city,” “the pilot managing the universe 
with saving care? (“De Decem Oraculis,” $ 12). 

Jt is in the development of his theory of the di- 
vine powers that Philo injects into his theology ele- 
ments notaltogether in concordance with antecedent 
Jewish thought. These intelligible and invisible 
powers, though subject to God, partake of lis mys- 
tery and greatness, They are immaterial. They 
are uncircumseribed and infinite, independent of 
time, and unbegotten (* Quod Deus Sit ftamutahilis, ” 
615). They are “most holy" (^ Fragmenta," ii. 655), 
incapable of error (“De Confusione Linguarum," 
& 23). Among these powers, through which God 
works Ilis ends, is the Logos. "God is the most 
generic Thing; and His Logos is second” (“De 
Allegoriis Legum," ii. 21). “This Logos is the di- 
vine seal of the entire cosmos” (* De Somniis, “11. 6). 
It is the archetypal idea with whieh all things were 
stamped (“De Mutatione Nominum," 8 23). It is 
the law of and in all things, which is not corrupt- 
ible(* De Ebrietate," 835). It is the bond of the 
universe, filling a function analogous to that of the 
soul iu man (“Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres Sit,” 
& 48) It is God's son (see Locos; PHILO). 

Vacillating though it was, the theory of the di- 
vine powers and the Logos, as elaborated by Philo, 
certainly introduced views into the theology of 
Judaism of far-reaching consequences in the devel- 
opment of the God-idea if not of the Synagogue at 
least of the Church. The absolute unity and tran- 
scendence of God were modified materially, though 
the Biblical notion of the likeness of man to God was 
in the system developed in 4 manner adopted again 
by the modern Jewish theologians (see below). Tal- 
mudic and medieval Judaism were only indireetly 
affected by this bold attempt to save the transmun- 
dane and supramundane implications of the God- 
concept and still find an explanation for the imma- 
nence of the divine in man and in the world. The 
Pharisaàic Psalms of Solomon, for instance, echo 
Without the least. equivocation the theological con- 


God 


structions of the Biblical books (see ii. 15-18, 32- 37., 
and the other apocaly ptic writings (noch; Book of 
Anbilees; Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs) pre 
sent no essentially new points of view or even any 

augmentations. R. G. M. 
In Talmudic Literature: The Hellenistic 
modifications of the Biblical God-concept were fur. 
ther developed in. the propositions of the heretical 
sects, such as the Minim or Gnostics, and of the 
Jud:vo-Christinns and Christians. To eontrovert 
their departures from the fundamental positions of 
Judaism, the Palestinian synagogue, as did all later 
Judaism with the exeeption of the eabalists (sec 
CABALA), laid all the greater stress on the unity of 
God, and took all the greater precaution to paige 
the concept from any and all бош and terrestrial 
similarities. The Shema’ (Dent. vi. 4d ef seg.) waa 
invesied with the importance of a confession of faith. 
Recited twice daily (Ber. i. 1), the concluding word 
“ehad” was given especial prominence. emphatic 
and prolonged enunciation being recommended (“kol 
ha-ma'arik be-chad "; Ber. 1%). Audible enuncia- 
tion was required for the whole sentence (Sifre, 
Deut. 51: " Mi-kan amru: ha-kore et shema* welo- 
hishmia‘’ le-ozno [0 yaza "). Upon lsrael especially 
devolved the duty of proclaiming God's unity ("le- 
yahed shemo bheyoter”). The repeti- 
tion of “Үпү” in the verse is held 
to indicate that God is one both in the 
aflairs of this world and in those of 
the world to come (Yalk., Deut. 893), “The Eternal 
is Israel's portion " (Lam. iii. 24, Hebr.) demonstrates 
]srael's duty in the Shema’ to proclaim God's unity 
and imperishability over against the sun-, moon., 
and star-worship of the heathen (Lim. R. iii. 24; 
comp. Deut. R. ii., епа). The “ehad іх also taken 
in the sense of “meynhad,” Ze., unique, unlike any 
other being (Meg. 28) Two powers (7 reshuyot"), 
therefore, can not be assumed, as Deut. XAAIL. 89 
proves (Tan., Yitro; Jellinek, "13. 11.” 110): and 
the opening sentence of the Decalogue contirms this 
(Mek., Yitro, v.; comp. Yalk., Ex. 286). In the his- 
torical events, though God's manifestations are 
varied and differ aceording to the occasion, one and 
the same God appears: at the Red Sea, a warrior; at 
Sinai, the author of the Decalogue; in the days of 
Daniel, an old, benignant man (Yalk. 7.6.(. God has 

neither father, nor son, nor brother (Deut. R ii.). 
Pains are taken to refute tlie arguments based on 
the grammatical plurals employed in Biblical teats 
when referring to God. " Elohim” does not desig- 
nate a plurality of deities. The very context shows 
this, as the verbs in the predicate arc in the singular. 
The plirase “ Let us make man in our image” (Gen. 
i. 26) is proved by the subsequent statement. “so 
God created man in his own image” (/5. verse 21), to 
referske one God only (Yer. Der. ix.: Gen. R. viii, 
xix.) Nor, aceording to R. Gamaliel, is the use of 
both * bara" and “yazar,” toconnote God's creative 
action, evidence of the existence of two distinct di- 
vine powers (Gen, R. i). The reason 





The 
Shema'. 


One why in the beginning one man only 
**Reshut." was fashioned was to disprove the 


contention of those that believe in 
more than one personality in God (Sanli. За). God 
had neither associate nor helper (Sanh. 59b; Yer. 


God 
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Shab. vi. 8d; Eccl. R. iv. S. The ever-recurrent 
principle throughout haggadie theological specula- 
tions is that there is only one * Reshut " (* Reshut 
abat hu” = * personality ”). 

From this emphasis upon the unity and immuta- 
hility of God, Weber, among others (see his ".Iü- 
disehe Theologie," p. 153, Leipsie, 1897), has drawn 
the inference that the Jewish God was apprehended 
as the Absolute, persisting in and for Ilimself alone 
—supramundane and therefore extramundane also, 
Between Tim and the world and man there is no 
aflinity and no bond of union. This view, however, 
neglects to take into account the thousand and one 
observations and interpretations of the Rabbis in 
which the very reverse doctrine is put forth. The 
bond between this one God—supreme, and in no way 
similar to man—aml His creatures is very close 
(comp. the discussion of the effect of the Shema‘ 
taken from Yer. Ber. in Yalk., Deut. 536). It is not 
that subsisting between a despot and his abject. 
helpless slaves, but that between a loving tather and 
his children. The passages bearing on the point do 
not support Weber's arbitrary construction that the 
implications of the names * Elohim” as “ middat ha- 
din" (justice) and * Yu wir " as" middat ha-rahamim” 
(mercy) merely convey the notion of a supreme des- 
pot who eapriciously may or may not permit mercy 
to temper revengeful justice (Weber, Le). In the 
rabbinical as in the Biblical coneeption of God, His 
paternal pity and love are never obscured (see Сом- 
PASSION). 

Nor is it true, as Weber puts it and many after 
him have repeated, that the Jewish conception of 
God lacks that "self-communicating love which 
. . . presupposes its own immanence in the other” 
(Weber, .e.). К. Johanan's parable of the king and 
his son certainly demonstrates the very reverse. 
“ A King’s son was made to carry a beam. The king, 
upon seeing this, commanded that the beam be laid 
on his own shoulders. So does God invite sinners 
to lay their sins upon Tim” (Мат, Teh. to Ps. xxii. 
6) The anti-Pauline point of the parable is patent, 
The convenient restriction of the term “abinu she- 
ba-shamayim " (onr father which art in heaven) to 
mean, when nsed in a Jewish prayer, “the father of 
the nation," while when found in a supposedly non- 
Jewish prayer (see Lonp's PRAYER) it is interpreted 
to express the filial relation of every human soul to 
the Father, restson no proof. The Rabbis denation- 
alized and individualized their conception of God as 
clearly as did the Jewish eompilers of the Gospels, 
"God used the phrase ‘Т am Ynwa, thy God’ ad- 
visedly because Ife was the God of every individual 
man, woman, or child” (thy God, not your God) 
(Yalk., Deut. 286). 

In the quaint presentation of their views on God's 
providence, the haggadists strike tais note as well, 
“God chooses Ilis own. Him whose deeds He is 
pleased with, He brings near unto Himself” (Mir. 
Shemuel, viii.; Num. R. iii). * God is busy making 
marriages” (see DErsm; Lev. R. viii., Ix viii. ; Pesik. 
16; Midr. Shemuel v. : Tan., Bemidbar, ed. Buber, 
13). "God builds ladders for some to ascend [he- 
come rich], for others to descend [become poor] " 
(Tan., Mattot and Ki Tissa. ed. Buber, and pas- 
sages quoted in the foregoing sentence). “God does 


not provide for Israel alone, but for all lands: Пе 
does not guard Israel alone, but all imen " (Sifre, 
Deut. 40), “None will wound as much as a finger 
here below unless this is tlie divine decree concern- 
ing him from above? (Mul. 7b). These passages, 
whieh might easily be indefinitely multiplied, are 
illustrative of the thought running throngh hag- 
gadic theology; and they amply demonstrate the 
fallacy of the view denying to the God-concept of 
rabbinical Judaism individualistic and denational- 
ized clements. 

The eare with which anthropomorphisms are 
avoided in the Targumim is not due to dogmatic 
zeal in emphasizing the transcendental character of 
the Godhead, but to the endeavor not to use phrase- 
ology which might in the least degree create the 

presumption of God's corporeality. 

In the Hence the introduction of the particle 
Targumim. "ke-'illu" (as it were) in the para- 

phrasing of passages that might sug- 
gest similarity between God and man’s sensuons 
nature (Yer. Targ. to Gen. xviii. 8); the suppression 
altogether of verbs connoting physical action (© God 
descended," Gen. xi. 5, becomes “God revealed Iim- 
self”); the recourse to * kodam ” (before), to guard 
against the humanizing of the Godhead. "The 
א זג וג‎ (“ Word”; “ Logos ")und the SHEKINAM, the 
divine effulgent indwelling of Goud (see NAMES OF 
Gop), are not expedients to hridge the chasm between 
the extramundane and supramundane God and the 
world of things and man, as Weber claiins; they are 
not hypostases which by being introduced into the 
theology ot the rabbinical Synagogue do violence to 
the strenuous emphasis on God's unity by which it 
is characterized; but they owe their introduction 
into the phraseology of the Targumim and Mid- 
rashim respectively to this anxiety to find and use 
terms distinctively indicative of God's superlative 
sublimity and exaltedness, above and differentiated 
from any terrestrial or human similitude. These 
two terms prove, if anything, the apprehension on 
the part of the haggadists of God's relations to the 
world as the one supreme, all-directing, omnipres- 
ent, and all-pervading Essence, the all-abiding, ever- 
active and activizing Principle, unfolding Ilimself 
in time and space. 

Equally one-sided is the view according to which 
the rabhinical conception of God is rigidly and nar- 
rowly legal or nomistic. Weber (Ze) and many 
after him have in connection with this even em- 
ployed the terny* Judaized conception of God.” In 
proof of the contention, after Dartolocci, Eisenmen- 
ger, und Bodenschatz, rabbinical passages have been 
adduced in which God is represented as “studying 
the Law” (Ab. Zarah 51; Yalk.. Isa. 016; or, more 
particularly, the section concerning the red heifer, 
Num. It. xix., parashah “Parah Adummah”™); as 
“teaching children” (Yalk., Isa. L6): as “weeping 
over the destruction of the Temple” (Yer. Hag. i. 
ob; Yalk., Lam. 1000); as “roaring like a lion” 
and “playing with the Leviatuan " (Yalk., Isa. 
ie); as “no longer on His throne, but having only 
‘arba’ ammot shel halakah,’ the fonr ells of the hala- 
kalı in the worll for His own" (Ber. 11a); as * being 
under the ban, ! herem ' ? (Pirke R. El. xxxviii.); as 
“being Levitieally unclean, owing to Ilis having 
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buried Moses” (Sanh. 39a); as “praying” (Yalk., 
Ps. 878; Ber. Ta); as “laying tefillin and wearing a 
tallit " (Ber. ба; R. H. 12b); as " blowing the shofar”; 
as "having a vow released aecording to the provi- 
sions of the Law ” (Num. xxx. 2etseq. ; Vx. R. xliii.; 
Lev. R. хїх.); and as “rising before a hoary head ” 
(Lev. R. xxxv.). Upon examination, all these pas- 
sages are seen to be homiletical exttavagances, аса 
demic exercises, and mere displays of skill and ver- 
satility in the art of interpreting Biblical texts 
(“ Schulweisheit "), and therefore of no greater in- 
portance as retlecting the religious conseiousness of 
either their authors or the people at large than other 
extravaganees marked as such by the prefaeing of 
“Kibbe-yakol ” (ifit is permitted to say so; “sit venia 
verbo”), or “ilmale mikra katub e cfshar le-omro ” 
browse, Yer Ber. 90; Lev. R. xxxiv.). 

Tbe exaltation of the Torah is said to have been 
both the purpose and the instrument of ereation: it 
is preexistent (Gen. R. 1.), the "daughter" of Унун 
(Tan., Ki Tissa, 28: i». Pekude, 4), and its study even 
engages God (D. M. 863). Differentiated from the 

" kabod " of God, it was given to man 

The Law on earth, while the “splendor” (33232, 

of God. also ny zt?) has its abode in the higher 

regions (Midr. Teh. to Ps. xc. 17, xci. 
9). It is praised as the one panacea, healing the 
whole of man (Er. 54a). This idea is not, as has 
been claimed by Weber and after him by others, 
evidence either of the nomistic character of the 
“ Judaized " conception of God or of the absolute 
transcendence of God. In the first place, the term 
“Torah” in most of the passages adduced in proof 
does not connote the Law (Pentiteueh). For it “re- 
ligion " might be with greater exactness substituted 
(see Bacher, “Die Aelteste Terminologie der Jü- 
dischen Sehriftauslegung.” s». jn). In the sce- 
ond, if not a restatement of the doctrine of wisdom 
(* hokmah "; see above), these cestasies concerning 
the Torah have a marked anti-Pauline character. 
The Torah is the "sam hayyim " (life- [salvation-] 
giving drug; Sifre, Deut. § 45; Kid. 30b; Yoma 
Cah bev. R. xvi.). 

The following haggadic observations will illus- 
trate the views formulated above: 


God's omnipresence (with reference to Jer. xxiii. 24) is illus- 
trated by two mirrors, the one convex, the other concave, mag- 
nifying and contracting respectively the image of the beholder 
(Gen. R. iv.). God's " mercy" will always assert itself if man 
repents (Pesik. 164a). God's '* justice "" often intentionally re- 
fuses to take account of man's misdeeds (Gen. R. xxxvi.; Lev. 
R. ¥). God requites men according to their own measure 
(* middah ke-neged middah " ; Sanh. Эда, b; Tosef., Sotah, iii.: 
Yer. sotah 17a, b); hut the measure of good always exceeds 
that of evil and punishment (“тайа tobah merubbab mi-niid- 
dah pur‘aniyyot "; Mek., Beshallah, x. 193). God forgives the 
sins of a whole commnnity on account of 11e true repentance of 
even one шап (YomaS6b), ‘Тор (the good) is God's main al- 
tribute (Yer. Hag. тте; Eccl. R. vii. 5: Ruth R. iii. 16: comp. 
Matt. xix. 17). The anthropomorphie representation of God as 
suffering pain with nien merely illustrates His goodness (Sanh. 
vi. 5». God fills the world; but the world does not fll} or ex- 
һаим Him (Gen. R. Ixviii: Yalk., Hab. 5631, God's“ hand " 
is extended underneath the wings of the beings that carry the 
Throne, to receive and take to Himself the sinners that return, 
and t save theim from punishment (Pes. 119a). Manis in the 
Clutches of anger; but God masters wrath (Gen. R. xlix.; Міг. 
Teh. to Ps, xciv. 1). God removes the stumbling-block " (sin) 
(Pesik. 165a; Yalk.. Hosea, 532). 


God knows all. Ile is like an architect who, hav- 
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God 


ing built a palace, knows all the hiding-placis there 
in, and from whom, therefore, the owner can not 
secrete anything (Gen. R. xxiv.) God is the ar 

chiteet of the world (Gen. B. i v; the 


Talmudic “Torah” is the plan. God's signet 
Views. ring is truth, אמת‎ (the Alpha sand 


Omega of the New Testament: Gen 
R. Ixxxi; Shab. 55a; Yoma 69b; Sanh, 64a: Yer 
Tan. 182; Deut. Roi.) All that confess * two God 
heads" will ultimately come to grief (Deut. R. ii). 
In a vast number of haggadic disquisitions on God, 
attention is called to the differenee between the 
action of man and that of God, generally prefaced 
by “Come and see that * shelo ke-middat basar we 
dam middat ha-Kodesh baruk hi’ ” (not like the 
motive and conduet of flesh and blood is God's man- 
ner) For instance, man selling a precious article 
will part with it in sorrow; not so God. Tle gave 
Nis Torah to Israel and rejoiced thereat (Ber. ба). 
In others, again, God is likened to a king; and 
from this comparison eonclusions are drawn (Gen. 
R. xxviii. and innumerable similar parables). 

Sometimes attention is ealled to the ditference be- 
tween God and an earthly monarch. “Whena king 
is praised, his ministers are praised with him, be- 
cause they help him carry the burden of his govern- 
ment. Not so when God is praised. Пе alone is 
exalted, as Пе alone ereated the world ” (Yalk., Deut. 
835; Midr. Teh. to Ps. Ixxxvi. 0; Gen. R.i.3). God 
exalteth Himself above those that exalt themselves 
(“mitga’ah hu ‘al һала; Tag. 13b; Mek.. 
Beshallah, 35b). In His hand is everything except 
the fear of Him (Der. 33h; Meg. 25a; Niddah 16b). 

Among the descriptive attributes, “mighty,” 
“ great,” and " fearful” are mentioned. After Moses 
had formulated these (Deut. x. 17), and the last had 
been omitted by Jeremiah (xxxii. 18) and the first 
by Daniel (ix. 4), in view of the apparent victory of 
the heathen the "inen of the Great Synagogue ” 
(Neh. ix. 32) reinstituted the mention of al! three, 
knowing that God's might consisted in showing in- 
dulgent long-sulfering to the evil-minded, and that 
His “fearfulness” was demonstrated in Israel's 
wonderful survival. llencetheir name " Great Syn- 
agogue" for having restored the crown of the divine 
attributes (Yoma 69b; Yer. Ber. Пе; Meg. 740). 
These attributes may not be arbitrarily augmented ; 
however many attributes mau might use, һе could 
not adequately express God's greatness (Der. ОЗЬ; 
see AGNOSTICISM); but man is bound to praise the 
Creator with his every breath (Gen. R. xiv.). 

Stress is laid in the Talmudic theology on the res- 
urrection of the dead. God is “mehayyeh ha- 
metim,” the one who restores the dead to life. The 
key to the resurreetion ts one of the three (or lour) 
keys not given, save in very rare cases, їо апу one 
else, but is in the hands of God alone (Таап. 2a, b; 
Gen. R. Ixxiii.; see EsciraToLoGY). 

Israel is God's people. This relation to Him сап 
not be dissolved by Israel (Num. R. ii.) This is 
expressed in the definition of God's 
name as “ehyeh asher ehyel.” The 
individual has the liberty to profess 
God or not; hut the community, if re- 
fractory, is coerced] to acknowledge Tim (Ex. It. iii. 
14, Asa king might fasten the key of his jewel 


God and 
Israel. 


God 


casket by a chain lest it be lost, so God linked Iis 
name with Israel lest the people should disappear 
(Yer. Ta'an. 65d). Israel's love for God, evidenced 
when in the desert, became a great treasure of di- 
vine grace, stored up for the days of Isracl ’s troubles 
(Midr. Teh. to Ps. xxxvi. 11). Upon Israel's fidelity 
to God even the earth's fertility is dependent (Lev. 
R. xlv.) God's punishments are therefore very 
severe for disloyal Israel, though in llis grace Ile 
provides the cure always before the blow (Meg. 151). 
As a father prefers himself to discipline his son 
rather than to have another beat lim, so God Himself 
is Israel's judge (Маг, Тер. to Ps. Ixxviii. 41). God 
is toward Israel, however, like that king who, in- 
eensed at his son's conduct, swore to hurl a stone at 
hin. lnorder not to break his oath, but being anx- 
ious not to destroy his child, he broke the stone into 
pieces, which one after another he threw at him 
(b. to Ps. vi. 4; comp. Lev. R. xxxii.) Israel sadis- 
loyalty to God involves in its consequences even 
the other peoples (after laggai i. 10; Midr. Teh. to 
Ps. iv. 5; comp. MALL. xv. 26; Mark vii. 27; Bacher, 
“Ае lal. Amor.” 12186). 

The prayer-book of the Synagogue is the preeipi- 
tate of the teachings concerning God held by the 
Rabbis. An analysis of its contents reveals that 
God was adored as the Creator, the Preserver of the 
world (* Yozer Or," the first benediction before the 
Shema‘). Не is the Great, the Mighty, the Fearful, 
the Highest, the Loving, the AU-Sustaining, Revi- 
ving tbe Dead (in the SHEMONEUW ' EsREH), the King, 
Helper, Deliverer, the Support of the Weak, the 
lealer of the Sick. le sets free the captives, faith- 
ful even to them that sleep in the dust. Це is holy. 
Knowledge and understanding are from dim, a mani- 
festation of lis grace(^ Attah Honen la-Adain”; Meg. 
17b; the " Birkat Hokmah,” Ber. 83). Пе forgives 
sin (* Па-Матрер li-Saloalh "). In lis mercy He sends 
relief to those that suffer (“ Birkat ha-llolim ”; ‘Ab 
Zarah, 8а; comp. Meg. 15b). To Israel He contin- 
ually shows His love and abundant grace (* Ahabali 
Rabbah” and * Ahabat ‘Olam,” the second benedic- 
tion before the Shema’; Ber. 11b). Man’s physical 
perfection is God's work (° Asher Yazar”; Der. 60b). 
In the prayer“ Modim" (the "lloda' ah" (Meg. 18; 
Der. 29, 34; Shab. 24; Sotah 68b; Sifre, Deut. 949]; 
see ARTICLES OF FAITH), God's mmutability is ac- 
centnated, as well as His providential care of the 
life and soul of every man. Jle is “ha-tob,” the 
good one whose mercies are boundless; while in tlre 
version given in the Siddur of Rab Amram and the 
Mahzor of Rome the statement is added that ^ God 
lias not abandoned Israel.” God is also hailed as 
the maker of peace. The thought of God's unity, 
it is needless to remark, dominates throughout. 
The יי‎ * Xlenu," with which, according to the Kol Bo 
($$ 11 and 77; Tur Orah Hlayyim, § 135), every 
service must conclude, is a résumé of the implica- 
tions of Israel's conception of God. 110 is the Lord 
of the universe; the Creator. Israel by 110% grace 
was called to know Him as the Ning of Kings, the 
Поу One. lle alone is God. ft concludes with the 
fervent prayer for the coming of the day when 
idolatry shall be no more, but God shall be acknow l- 
edged as the one and only God. 
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In Philosophical Literature: The rise of 
Karaism marks an epoch in Jewish philosophical 
thought concerning God. The ensuing contro- 
versies induced Jewish Rabbinite thinkers to turn 
their attention to the speculative problems involved 
in the Jewish conception of God. Mohammedan the- 
ology, under the influence of Greek philosophy, 
which came to it by way of Syria through the Chris- 
tian Nestoriuns, had developed various schools, 
among them the Motekallamin or sehoolmen, oceu- 
pying a middle position between the orthodox be- 
lievers in the dogmas of the Koran and tlie Frec- 
thinkers or Philosophers. According to Shahrastani 
(ed. Cureton, German transl. by lTaarbriicker), they 
were the defenders of the fundamental truths of the 

Koran. They did not appeal solely to 
Motekalla- the wording of the book, but formu- 





min and lated arational system, that of the Ka- 
Motazi- tun (bence tlieir name, = lIebrew * Me- 
lites. dabberim ” = “loquentes "), in which 


through speculation the positions of 
the Koran were demonstrated as logically and intel- 
lectually necessary. 

An offshoot from the Motekallamin were the 
Motazilites, who differed from the former in their 
doctrines concerning the divine attributes. Desig- 
nating themselves as the proclaimers of the unity 
of God, they contended that the divine attributes 
were In no way to be regarded as essential; they 
thus emphasized God's absolute unity, which was 
regarded by them even as nnmerical. Over and 
against them the Axu‘i\krva urged deterministic 
views in opposition to the ascription of freedom to 
man, and pleaded for the reality of the divine at- 
tributes. These three schools were in so far ortho- 
dox as they all regarded the Koran as tlie source of 
truthand did not intend to abandon its Fundamental 
authority. "The Philosophers alone, though in ex- 
ternals observant of the religious ritual, ventured to 
take their stand on points other thau those fixed 
by the text of the Noran; and they did not care 
Whether their conclusions agreed with or differed 
Irom the positions of current theology. 

Jewish philosophers in the Middle A ges (900-1300) 
display, on the whole, the methods and intentions 
of these orthodox Mohammedan schools, The same 
problems engage their interest. The attributes of 
God—IlIis unity, His prescience, the freedom of 
human action—are the perplexities which they at- 
tempt to solve. "That the teachings of the Dible 
and the theology of the Synagogue are true, they 
assume at the very outset, Jt is their ambition to 
show that these Fundamental truths are rational, in 
conformity with the postulates of reason. Aristote- 
liaus for the most part, they virtually adopt the 
propositions of Al-Kindi, Alfarabi, and Al Ghazali, 
as far as they are adherents of the Kalam; while 
those Who are not resort to the Neoplatonic elements 
contained in Arabic Aristotelianism to sharpen their 
weapons. lbn Sina (Avicenna) and lbn По 
(AVERROES), also, must be remembered among the 
tutors of the Jewish Aristotelians. 

The first of the Jewish writers to treat of the 
Jewish faith from the philosophical point of view 
was SAADIA, the great anti-Karaite (see his contro- 
versies with Anan, Nahawandi, Ibn Sakawai, and 
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Ben Jeroham), in his famous work “Kitab al. 
Amanat wal-l‘tikadat” (llebrew, “Sefer Emunot 
we-De'ot”). He shows his familiarity 
with the positions of the Motazilites as 
well as with Greek philosophy and 
even with Christian theology. His purpose in com- 
posing the treatise was to set forth the harmony be- 
tween the revealed truths of Judaism and thereasou 
of man. Tn its controversial chapters he attacks 
the theology of Christianity with greater veliemence 
than that of Islam (see Geiser, “Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. 
Theol.” i, 192). His philosophical point of view 
has rightly been characterized as eclectic, though 
strongly influenced by Aristotelianism. He prefaces 
his presentation of the God-concept with a discns- 
sion of the theory of human knowledge, which lat- 
ter, aceording to him, proceeds from the perception 
of the grossly sensual elements common to men and 
animals. But when a man perceives an object, 
merely the accidents come to his vision. Dy com- 
parison, however, he learns to know the quantity 
of bodies, thus forming the notion of space; while 
through the observation of motion he arrives at the 
perception of time (Sefer Emunot we-De'ot,” ed. 
Amsterdam, 11.(. lu this way man, through contin- 
ued reflection, attains to ever finer and higher degrees 
of knowledge, discovering the relation of cause to 


Saadia. 


effect. Many mien, savs Saadia, reject the existence 
of God on the ground that the knowl- 

‘“ Sefer ече оѓ llim is too subtle and too ab- 
Emunot  stract. But this is casily met by the 


we-De'ot.” assertion of the graduation of knowl- 
edge, which in its ascent always 
reaches finer degrees, and develops into the faculty 
of apprehending the less concrete and more abstract, 
The final cause some philosophers have held to be 
material, an atom. Butin goingone degree higher, 
and in assuming the existence of a creator, man must 
know him as the highest; that is to say, God is tlie 
noblest but also the most subtile goal of speculative 
reflectiou. Many represent God as corporeal, be- 
cause they do not push their ascending knowledge 
far enough beyond the corporeal to the abstract and 
incorporeal. The Creator being the originator of all 
bodies, He of necessity must be apprehended as 
suprimmndane, supercorporeal. "Those that ascribe 
to God motion and rest, wrath and goodness, also 
apperceive Him as corporeal, "The correct. concep- 
tion culminates in the representation of God as free 
from all accidents (25.) Tf this conception be too 
abstract, and is to be replaced by one more material 
and concrete, reflection is forced to recede, The 
final cause must be, by the very postulates of rea- 
son, an ahstraet being. God-perception is thus the 
rise from the sensual to the snpersensual aud high- 
est limits of thought. 
iut the Creator has revealed Himself to llis 
Prophets as the One, the Living, the Almighty., the 
All-Wise, the Incomparable. 1t is the philosopher's 
part to investigate the reality of these attributes, 
and to justify them before the tribunal of reason 
(ib, ii. 24h, 25a). The unity of God includes Ilis 
being absolutely one, as well as Iis uniqueness, and 
is necessarily postulated by the retlection that 116 is 
the Creator of all. For if Tle were not one, lle 
would be many; and multiplicity is characteristic 


God 


of corporeality. Therefore, as the highest thinking 
rejects lis corporealitv, 116 must be one. Avain, 
human reason postulates one creator, since for erea 
tion a ereator is indispensable; but, as one erentor 
satisfies all the implications of this concept, reason 
has no call to assume tuo or more. 1f there were 
more than one creator, proof would have to be ad 
duced. for the existence of every one; but such 
proof could not be taken from creation, to account 
for which one creator sutlices. That Seripture uses 
two names for God is merely due to linguistic idio 
matic peculiarities, as “Jerubbaal” is also named 
“Gideon,” 

God is living beeanse Пе, the Creator of the 
world, can not be thought of as without life (Z e, 
self-consciousness and knowledge of His deeds). 
His omnipotence is self-evident, since He is the Cre- 
ator of the all: since creation is perfectly adjusted 
to its ends, God must be all-wise. These three 
attributes human reason discovers “at one stroke? 
(* pit'om," *beli mahshabah,” “mebiah арас": ob 
ii. 264). Human speech, however, is so constituted 
as not to be able to ex press the three in one word. 
God's being is simple, not complex, every single 
attribute connoting Him in His entirety. Abstract 
and subtle though God is, 116 is not inactive. The 
illnstration of this is the soul and its directive fune- 
tion over the body. Knowledge is still more sub- 

tile than the soul: and the same is 

The Living againexemplitied in the four elements. 

God. Water percolates through earth; light 

dominates water; the sphere of tire 

surrounds all other spheres and through its motion 

regnlates the position of the planets in the universe, 

The motion of the spheres is caused by the com- 

mand of the Creator, who, more snbtile than any of 
the elements, is more powerful than aught else, 

Still, Saadia conecdes that no attribute may in 
strict construction be ascribed to God (7%, ii. 28b). 
God has also created the concept attribute; and cre- 
ated things can not belong to the essence of the 
Creator, Man may only predicate God's existence 
(^yesbut"), Biblical expressions are metaphorical. 
The errors concerning God are set forth in ten cate- 
gories. Some have thought God to be a substance; 
some have ascribed to Him quantity; others quid. 
dity (vodév in Aristotle); others have assigned to 
Him relations and dependency (трос 7). The Eter- 
nal can not be in relation 10 or dependent upon any- 
thing created. Пе was before creation was. God 
is in no space (rod in Aristotle), He is timeless 
(тогё), God can not be said to possess (ёде): all is 
Піх, lle Jacks nothing. Possession, however, in 
cludes lack as its negative. God is incorporeal; 
therefore, He can not beapprehended as conditioned 
by status (aeiavat), Nordoes God work (тошт), In 
the common sense of the term, work implies mo- 
tion: and motion, in the subject, can not be in God. 
His will suffices to achieve Iis purposes; and, more- 
over, in work matter 3s an element, and place and 
time are faetors—all considerations inapplicable to 
God. 

Nor does God suffer (tae ter). Even God's seeing 
is not analogous to human sight, which is an ctlect 
by some exterior object. Saadia controverts trini- 
tarianism more especially, as well as Dvarisw. Пе 


God 





is most emphatic in rejecting the corporeality of 
God, Iis incarnation, involved in the Christian dot- 
trine. For his views concerning creation see JEW. 
Esere. iv. 330, s.c: CREATIOX. 

But according to Saadia, man is the ultimate ob- 
ject of creation (* Emunot we-De‘ot,” iv. 45a). How 
is human freedom reconcilable with God's omnipo- 
tence and omniscience? That the will of man is free 
Saadia can not doubt. Tt is the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture and of tradition, confirmed by human ex perience 
and postulated by reason. Without it how could 
God punish evil-doers? But if God does not will 
the evil, how may it exist and be found in this 
world of reality? <All thingsterrestrial are adjusted 
with a view to man; they are by divine precept for 
the sake of man declared to be good or evil; and it 
is thus man that lends them their character. God's 
omniscience Saadia declares to be not necessarily 
causal. If man sins, God may know it beforehand; 
but Пе is pot the cause of the sinful disposition 
or act. 

Ihn Gabirol’s theology is more profound than that 
of Saadia. In his * Mekor Wayyiin,” he shows him- 
self to be a follower of Plotinus, an adherent of the 
doctrine of emanation; yet, notwithstanding this 

pantheistic assumption, he recognizes 


Solomon the domination of a supreme omnipo- 
ibn tent will, a free, personal God. lle 
Gabirol. views the cognition of the final canse 


as the end and goal of ill knowl- 
edge. "Being" includes: (1) form and matter; (2) 
primal substance, the cause (God); and (3) will, 
the mediator between the other two, Between God 
the Absolute and the world of phenomena, media- 
ting agents are assumed. Like (God) can not com- 
municate with unlike (the world); but mediating 
beings having something of both may bring them 
into relation. God is on the uppermost rung of the 
ladder of heing; lleisthe beginning and cause of 
all. But the substance of the corporeal world is the 
lowest and last of all things created. The first is 
essentially dilferent from the last; otherwise, the 
first might be the last, and vice versa. God is abso- 
lute unity; the corporeal world, absolute multiplic- 
ity and variety. Motion of the world is in time; 
and time is included in and is less than eternity. 
The Absolute is above eternity; it is infinitnde. 
lence there must bea mediating something het ween 
the supereternal and the subeternal. Man is the mi- 
crocosin (*5'olam ha-katon ”), a retlection of the mac- 
rocosm. The mind (“sekel”) does not immediately 
connect itself with the body, but through the lower 
energies of the soul. Inlike manner in the macro- 
сохт the highest simple substance may only join 
itself to the substance of the categories through the 
mediation of spiritual substances. Like only begets 
like. Hence, the first Creator could have produced 
simple substances only, not the sensual visible world 
which is totally unlike П. 

Between the First Cause and the world Gabirol 
places five mediators )" emza'ot "(: (1) God's will 
(^ha-razon "): (2) general matter and form: (3) the 
universal mind ("sekel ha-kelali "); (4) the three 
world-soula ("nefashot"), vegetative, animal, and 
thinking souls; and (5) natnre (“ha-teba‘”), the 
mover of the corporeal world. 
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Tbe divine will has a considerable part in this 
system. 1615 the divine power which creates form, 
calls forth matter, and binds them to- 

The Divine gether. It pervades all, from the 


Will. highest to the lowest, just as the soul 
pervades the hody (* Mekor Mayyim,” 
v. 60). God may be apprehended as will and as 


knowledge; the former operating in secret, invis- 
ibly; the latter realizing itself openly. From will 
emanates form, but from the oversubstance matter. 
Will, again, is nothing else than the totality compre- 
hending all formsin indivisible unity. Matter with- 
out form is void of reality; it is non-existent; form 
is the element which confers existence on the non- 
existent. Matter without form is never actual 
(“he-fofal”), hut only potential (“be-koah”). Form 
appears in the moment of creation, and the creative 
powcr is will; therefore, the will is the producer of 
form. 

Upon this metaphysical corner-stone Ibn Gabirol 
bases his theological positions, which may be 
summed up as follows: 

God is absolute unity. Form and matter are ideas in Him. 
Attributes, in strict construction, may not be predicated of 
Him; will and wisdon: are identical with His being. Only 
through tbe things which have cinanated. from God may man 
learn and comprehend aught of God. Between God and the 
world is a chasm bridged only by mdiatorial beings. The first 
of these is will or the creative word. It is the divine power 
activated and energized at a definite point of time. Creation is 
an act of tbe divine will. Through processes of successive 
emanations, the absolute One evolves multiplicity. Love and 
yearning for tbe first fountain whence issued this stream of 
widening emanations are in all beings the beginning of motion. 
They are yearning for divine perfection and omnipotence, 

Ibn Gabirel may rightly be styled the Jewish 
speculative exponent of a system hordering on the- 
osophy, certainly approaching obscurity and the 
mystic elimination of individuality in favor of an 
all-encompassing all- Divinity (pantheism). His sys- 
tem is, however, only aside-track from the main line 
of Jewish theological thought. 

Bahya ben Joseph ibn Pakuda, in the treatise in- 
troducing his ex position of the " Duties of the Heart " 
(“ Hobot ha-Lebabot,” chapter“ Ha- Yibud ”), reverts 
in the main to the method of Saadia. According to 

Bahya, only the prophet and the wise 


Bahya can serve God in truth. All others 
ibn revere in God something utterly out 
Pakuda. of consonance with the exalted, sub- 


lime conception of God (42.32). It is 
therefore every one's duty to arrive at a proper con- 
ception of God's unity by ineans of speculative re- 
flection, and to be thus enabled to differentiate true 
unity (“ehad ha-emet”) from pseudo-unity (“ehad 
ha-ober") In consequence Bahya develops the 
following seven demonstrative arguments in sup- 
port of God's unity: 

(1) The universe is like a pyramid sloping up- 
waid from a very broad base toward the apex; or 
it reseinbles an infinite series of numbers, of which 
the first is one, and the last comprises so many 
figures аз to haffle all efforts to form a conception 
of it. The individual beings in the world are nu- 
inerically infinite; when these individuals are clas- 
sified in groups according to species, ete., the num- 
ber of these groups becomes smaller. Thus һу 
proceeding in his clussifications to always more com- 
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prehensive groups, man reduces the number ever 
more and more until he arrives at the nuniber five, 
t.e.. four elements plus motion. These, again, are 
really two only: matter and form. Their common 
principle, more comprehensive than either, must 
thus be smaller than two, e., ONE. 

(2) The harmony and concordance prevailing in 
creation necessitate the apprehension of the world as 
the work of one artist and creator. 

(3) Without a creator there could be no creation. 
Thus reason and logie compel the assumption of a 
creator; but to assume more than one creator is irra- 
tional and illogical, 

(4) 1F one believes in the existence of more than 
one God, one of two alternatives is suggested: (а) 
One God was potent enough to create the all; why, 

then, other gods? They are super- 

Proofs of fHuous. (P5) One God alone had not the 

Unity. power; then God was limited in 

power, and a being so limited is not 

God, but presupposes another being through which 
Пе Himself was called into existence. 

(3) The unity of God is involved in the very con- 
ception of Ilim. 1f there were more gods than опе, 
this dilemma would be presented: (а) These many 
gods are of one essenec; then, according to the law 
of absolnte identity, they are identical and therefore 
only ene. Or (0) these gods are differentiated by 
differences of essential qualities: then they are nat 
gods; for God, to be God, must be absolute and 
simple (non-composite) being. 

(6) God connotes being without accidence, 2.e.. 
qualities not involved in being. Plurality is quan- 
tity, and, therefore, accidence. Hence plurality may 
not be predicated of God. 

(7) Inversely, the concept unity posits the unity 
of God. Unity, according to Euclid. is that through 
which a thing becomes numerically one. Unity, 
therefore, precedes the number one. Two gods 
would thus postulate before the number one the ex- 
istence of unity. In all these demonstrations Balya 
follows the evidential argumentations of the Arabie 
schoolmen, the Motekallamin. ln reference to God's 
attributes, Bahya is of those who contend that at- 
tributes predicated of God connote in truth only 
negatives (excluding their opposites), never posi- 
tives (20. & 10). 

This view is shared also by Judah ha-Levi, the 
author of the “ Cuzari," probably the most popular 
exposition of the contents of Israel's religion, though, 
as Gritz rightly remarks ( Geschichte.” vi. 157), 
little calculated to influence thinkers. He regards 
CREATION às an act of divine will (7 Cuzari," ii. 50). 
God is eternal; but the world is not. lle ranges 
the divine attributes into three classes: (1) practi- 

eal, (2) relative, and (3) negative. The 

Judah ha- practical are those predicated of God 

Levi. on the ground of deeds which, though 

not immediately, vet perhaps through 

the intervention of natural secondary causes, were 

wrought by God. God is in this sense recognized 

as gracious, full of compassion, jealous, and aven- 
ging. 

Relative attributes are those that arise from the 
relations of man, the worshiper, to God, the one 
worshiped. God is holy, sublime, and to be praised ; 


God 


but though man in this wise expresses his thoughts 
concerning God, God's essence is not thereby de 
scribed and is not taken out of Tis unity )" me aha 
duto”). 

The third class seemingly express positive quali 
ties, but in reality negative their contraries. God ix 
living. ‘This does not mean that Jle moves and 
feels, but that He іх not unmoved or without life. 
Life and death belong to the corporeal world. God 
is beyond this distinction. This applies also to llis 
unity; it excludes merely the notion that Te is more 
than one. llis unity. however, transcends the unity 
of human conceptual construction. Man’s “one” is 
one of many, a part of a whole. Iu this sense God 
ean not he called “One.” Even so, in strict accu- 
racy, God may not be termed “the first.” He is 
without beginning. And this is also true of the 
designation of God as “the last.” Anthropopathic 
expressions arc used; but they result from the 
humanwardimpression of itis works.  " God's will" 
isa term connoting the cause of all Iving bevond 
the sphere of the visible things. Concerning ila- 
Levi's interpretation of the names of God see 
NAMES OF Gon. 

In discussing the question of God's providential 
government and man's freedom Ha-Levi first con- 
troverts FATALISM; and he does this by showing 
that even the fatalist believes in possibilities. Tlu- 
man will, says he, is the secondary eanse between 
man and the purpose to be accomplished. God is 

the First Canse: how then can there 


Contro- be room for human frecdoin? But 
verts will is a secondary cause, and is not 
Fatalism. under compulsion on the part of the 


The freedom of choice is 
thus that of man. God's omnipotence is not im- 
pugned thereby. Finally, all points back to God as 
the first cause of this freedom. In this freedom is 
involved God's omnipotence. Otherwise it might 
fail to be available. The knowledge of God is not 
а cause, God's prescience is not causal in reference 
to man's doings. God knows what man will do; 
still it is not He that canses man's action. To sum 
up his positions, Judah ha-Levi posits: (v) The ex- 
istence of a first cause, Z«., a wise Creator always 
working under purpose, whose work is perfect. lt 
is due to man's lack of understanding that this per- 
fection is not seen by him in all things. (4) There 
are secondary causes, not independent, however, but 
instrumentalities. (c) God gave matter its adequate 
form. (g) There are degrees in creation. The sen- 
tient beings occupy higher positions than those 
without feelings. Manis the highest. Israel as the 
confessor of the one God outranks the polytheistic 
heathen. (е) Man is free to choose between good 
and evil, and ix responsible for his choice. 
Abraham ibn Daud, in his " Emunah Ramah,” 
virtually traverses the same gronnd as his predeces- 
sors; but in reference to God's pre- 
Abraham science he takes a very free attitude 
ibn Daud. (/. p. 9). He distinguishes two 
kinds of possibilities: (1) The subjec- 
tive, where the uncertainty lies in the subject him- 
self. This subjective possibility is not in God. (2) 
The objective, planned and willed hy God Himself. 
While under the first is the ignorance of one living 


first cause, 
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in one place concerning the doings of those in an- 
other, under the second falls tbe possibility of man’s 
being good or bad. God knows beforehand of this 
possibility, but not of the actual choice. The later 
author RaLBaG advances the same theory in his 
* Milhamot ha-Shem ” (їп. 2). Tbn Daud also argues 
against the ascription of positive attributes to God 
(*Emunah Ramah,” ii. 3). 

Moses ben Maimon's “ Moreh Nebukim " (* Dalalat 
al-Ha‘irin”)is the most important contribution to 
Jewish philosophical thought on God. According 
to him, philosophy recognizes the existence and per- 
fection of God, | God's existence is proved hy the 
world, the effect whence he draws the inference of 
God's existence, the canse. The whole universe is 
only one individnal, the parts of which are interde- 
pendent. The sublunar world is dependent upon 
the forces proceeding from the spheres, so that the 
universe is а maerocosm (“ Moreh,” ii. 1), and thus 
the effect of one cause. 

Two gods or causes can not be assumed, tor they 
would have to be distinct in their community: but 
God is absolute; therefore 116 can not be composite. 
The corporeal alone is numerical. God as incorpo- 
real can not be multiple (^ Yad,” Yesode ha-Torah, 


i. 7. But may God be said to be one? 
Mai- Unity is aceidence, as is multiplicity. 
monides. “God is one” connotes a negative, Z.«.. 


God is not many (© Moreh.” i. 57). Of 
God it is possible ouly to say that He is, but not 
what He is (5. ; “haynto bi-lebad Jo mahuto”; in 
Arabic "anniyyah " = öv ior: [qnodditis]). All at- 
tributes havea negative implication, even existence. 
God's knowledge is absolute (/b. idi. 19). God's 
knowledge is never new knowledge. Thereis noth- 
ing that He does not know. In ifis knowledge He 


comprehends all, even intfinitude (7), iii. 20). God's 
knowledge is not analogous to man's Evil is 


merely negation or privation (7). 11. 8). God is not 
its author; for God sends ouly the positive. All 
that is, save God, is ouly of possible existence; but 
God is the necessarily existent (2. 3. 57). In Him 
there is no distinction. between essence (“олет "( 
and existence ("ha-mezi ut"), which distinction is 
in all other existing things. For this reason God is 
incorporeal, one, exalted above space and time, and 
most perfect (+o. ii.. Preface, 15, 21, 23, 24). 

By the successors of Maimonides, ALBo, Ralbag 
(Levi BEN Grksuox), and CREscAs, no important 
modifications were introduecd. Albo contends tliat 
only God may be designated as one, even numerical 
oneness being not exclusive connotation of nnity 
(Ikkarim. 9 10. comp. Ibn лаик. 2“ Olam 
Katon,” p. 49: “chad ha-mispar eno Ka-ehad ha- 
elahut ”) He, too, emphasizes God' sincorporcalit v, 
unity, timelessness, perfection, ete. ("'lkkarim," 
Het): 

Crescas pleads for the recognition of positive at- 
tributes in God. He concedes that the unity of God 
can not he demonstrated by speculation, but that 
it rests on the “Shema‘” alone. It may be noticed 
that Aaron ben Elijah )" * Ez ha-Hay yim,” ch. Ixxi.) 
also argues in favor of positive attributes, though 
he regards them in the ight of homonyms. 

The precipitate of these philosophical speculations 
may be said to have been the creed of Maimonides 
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(see ARTICLES OF Farn). Tt confesses that God is 
the Creator, Governor of all. Ие alone “does, has 
been and will be doing." God is Onc; but His 
unity has no analogy. He alone is God, who was, 
is, and will be. He is incorporeal. ln corporeal 
things there is no similitude to lim. He is the first 
and the last. Stress is also laid on the thought 
that none shares divinity with Him. This ereed is 
virtually contained in the ADON ‘OLAM and the 
YIGDAL. 

The cabalists (sce CABALA) were not so careful as 
Maimonides and others to refrain from anthropo- 
morphie and anthropopathic extravaganees and 
ascriptions (see או וננ‎ Konan). Nevertheless their 
efforts to make of the incorporeality of Goda dogma 
met with opposition in orthodox cireles. Against 
Maimonides (“ Yad,” Teshubah, iii. 7), denying to 
the believers in God's corporeality a share in the 
world to come, ABRAHAM BEN DAVID or Pos- 
QUIERES raised a fervent protest. Moses Taku is 
another protestant (“Ozar Nehmad,” iii. 25; comp. 
Abraham Марі, ^ Milhamot," p. 25). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schmiedi, Studien her Jüdische Religions- 

philosophie, Vienna, 1869; P. J. Muller, De Godslcer der Mid- 

deleeuusche Joden, Groningen, 1398; D. Kaufmann, .1ftri- 

butentehre, Leipsie, 1850; Guttmann, Die Religionsphiloso- 
phir des Saadia; idem, Die Religionsphilosophie Abraham 


fbn Dauds; M. Joël, Zur (Gesch. der Jüdischen Religions- 
philosophie, Leipsic, 1872: Munk, Mélanges. 
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The Modern View: On the whole, the mod- 
ern Jewish view reproduces that of the Biblical 
books, save that the anthropomorphic and anthro- 
popathie terminology is recognized as due to the in- 
sutficieney of human language to express the super- 
human. The fluence of modern philosophers (Kant 
and Hegel) upon some sections of Jewish thought 
has been considerable. The intellectual elements in 
the so-called demonstrations of God's existence and 
the weakness of theargument have been fully recog- 
nized. The Maimonidean position, that man can not 
know God in Himself (улуу), has in consequence 
been strengthened (see AeNosTICcISM). The human 
heart (the practical reason in the Kantian sense) is the 
first source of knowledge of God (see Samuel Hirsch, 
" Catechismus," s», “Die Lehre"). The experience 
of man and the history of Israel bear witness to God's 
existence, who isapprehended by manas the Living, 
Personal, Eternal, All-Sustaining, the Source of all 
life, the Creator and Governor of thu universe, the 
Father of all, the Righteous Judge, in lis mercy 
forgiving sins, embracing all in llis love. He is 
both transcendental and immanent. Every human 
soul shares to a certain degree in the essence of the 
divine, In thus positing the divinity of the human 
soul, Judaism bridges the chasm between the tran- 
scendental and the immanent elements of its concep- 
tion of God. Pantheism is rejected as one-sided; 
and so is the view, falsely imputed to Judaism, 
which has found its expression in the absolute God 
of Islam. 

The implications of the Jewish God-idea may be 
described! as * pan-monotheism,” or “ethical mono- 
theism.” in this conception of God, Israel is called 
to the duty, which confers no prerogatives not also 
within the reach of others, of illustrating in life the 
godliness of the truly human, throngh its own 
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" holiness ” 
the one eternal, holy God (see DEIsM : 


: and of leading men to the knowledge of 

— 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Samuel Hirsch, Die Heligionsphilosophie der 
Juden, Leipsie, 1843; Formstecher, Die Religion des Geistes; 
sce also CATECHISM; R, Der Einheitsg danke. 
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Critical View: Biblical historiography pre- 
sents the theory that God revealed Himself succes: 
sively to Adam, Noah, Abraham and his descend- 
ants, and finally to Moses. Monotheism was thus 
made known to the human race in. general and to 
Israel in particular from the very beginning. Not 
ignorance but perverseness led to the recognition 
of other gods, necessitating the sending of the Proph- 
ets to reemphasize the teachings of Moses and the 
facts of the earlier revelation. Contrary to this view, 
the modern critieal schoo) regards monotheism as 
the final outcome of a long process of religious evo- 
Intion, basing its hypothesis upon certain data dis- 
covered in the Biblical books as well as upon the 
analogy presented by Israel's historical development 
to that of other Semitic groups, notably, in certain 
stages thereof, of the Arabs (Wellhansen, “Skizzen 
nnd Vorarbeiten,” iii. 164; Noldeke, in “Z. D. M 
G." 1887, p. 719). 

The primitive religion of Israel and the God-con- 
cept therein attained reflected the common primi- 
tive Semitic religious ideas, whieh, though modified 
in Biblical times, and even largely eliminated, have 
left their traces in the theologie: il doctrines of the 
Isracl of later days. Renan’s theory, formulated in 
his * Precis et Système Comparé des Langues Semi- 
tiques " (1359), ascribing to the Semites a monothe- 
istic instinct, has been abandoned beeause it was 
found to be in conflict with facts. As far as cpi- 
graphic material, traditions, and folk-lore throw 
light on the question, the Semites are 





Polythe- shown to be of polvtheistic leanings. 
istic Astral in character, primitive Semitie 
Leanings religion deitied the sun, the moon, and 
of the the other heavenly bodies. The 
Semites. storm-elouds, the thunder-storms, and 


the forces of nature making for fertil- 
itv or the reverse were viewed as deities. As long 
as the Semites were sbepherds, the sun and the 
other celestial phenomena connected with the day 
were regarded as malevolent and destructive; while 
the moon and stars, which ht up the night—the time 
when the grass of the pasture was revivell—were 
looked upon as benevolent. In the conception of 
Yuwir found in the poetry of tbe Bible, speaking 
the language of former mythology and theology, 
the element is still dominant which, associating Him 
with the devastating elond or the withering. con- 
suming fire, virtually accentuates His destructive, 
fearful nature (Wellhausen, фе. 111.77, 110; Baethgen, 
" Beiträge zur Semitischen Religionsgesehiehte,” p. 

Berlin, 1858; пера, "Lehrbueh der Alttesta- 
mentlichen Religionsgeschichte.” p. 19, Leipsic, 
1893). 

The intense tribal eonseiousness of the Semites, 
however, wielded from a very early period a deci- 
sive influence in the direction of associating with 
each tribe, sept, or clan a definite god, which the 
tribe or clan recognized as its own, to the exclusion 
of others. For the tribe thought itself descended 
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from its god. which it met and entertained at the 
sacriticial meal. With this god it maintained the 
blood covenant. Spencer's theory, that ancestral 
animism is the first link in the chain of religious 
evolntion, сап not be supported by the data of 
Semitic religions. Ancestral animism as in vogue 
among the Semites, and the “enlt of the dead " (see 
Witch of Expbonr) in Israel. point rather to individ 
ual private conception than toa tribal institution. 
lu the development of the Israclitish God idea it 
was not a determining factor (Goldziher, * Le Culte 
des Ancétres et des Mortsehez les Arabes,” in^ Revue 
de l'listoire des Religions.” x. 332; Oort, in * The 
ologisch Tijdschrift,” 1881. p. 350; Stade, "Gc 
schichte des Volkes Israel,” i. 357). 

Characteristic, however, of the Semitic religions 
is the designation of the tribal or clan deity as 
"adon" (ord), “melek” (king) “batal” (owner, 
frnetifieri.. The meaning of "el" which is the 
common Semitic term, is not certain. [It has been 
held to connote strength Gn which case God would 
= “Пе strong”), leadership (the first 7), and bril 
lianey (Sprenger, in his * Das Leben und die Lehre 
des Mohammad," in which God =" ип), Tt has 
also heen connected with “elah,” the sacred tree (Ed 
Meyer, in Roscher’s © Ausfülirliches Lexikon der 
Griechischen und Römischen Mythologie,” s.v. * E17; 
and Smend, Ze. p. 26, note 1). Equally puzzling 
is the use of the plural “ Elohim” in llcbrew cobs 
in Phenician; comp. Ethiopie "amlak") The in- 
terpretation that it isa “pluralis majestatis" with 
the value of an abstract idea (“the Godhead”), as 
sumes too high a degree of grammatical and philo- 
sophical reflection and intention to be applicable to 
primitive conditions. Traces of an original poly- 
theism might be embodied in it, were it not for the 
fact that the religion of Israel is the ontgrowth of 
tribal and national monolatry rather than of poly- 
theism. 

Each tribe in Israel had its tribal god (see, for in 
stance, Dan; Gap; ASHER). Nevertheless from a 
very remote period these tribes recognized their af- 

finity to one another hy the fact that 


Tribal above their own tribal god they ae- 
Gods. kuowledged allegiance to Үпүп. 
This Yirwir was the Lord, the Master, 

the Ruler. His will was regarded as supreme. fe 


revealed Himself in fire or lightning. 

In Ex. vi. 2 Yiwu is Ша with El-Shaddai, 
the god of the Patriarchs. What the latter name 
means is still in doubt (sce Nóldeke in * Z D. M. G.“ 
1886, p. 735; 198%, p. 480). Modern anthorities have 
argued en the statement in Exodus that Унли 
was not known among the Hebrews before Moses, 
and have therefore insisted that the name at least, 
if not the god, was of foreign origin.  Delitzseh'sal 
leged discovery of the name " Yn wir" on Babylonian 
tablets has yet to be verified. Moses is held to have 
identified a Midianite-Kenite deity with the patri- 
archal El-Shaddai. However this may have been, 
the fact remains that from the time of the Exodus 
onward Israel regarded itself as the people of 
Үнүп, whose seat was Sinai, where he manifested 
Himself amidst thunder and lightning in [lis unap- 
proachable majesty, and whence He went forth to 
aid His people (Judges v. 4; Dent. xxxiii. 2). [t 


God 
God, Children of 


was Yuwit who had brought judgment on the gods 
of Egypt, and by this act of His superior power had 
renewed the covenant relation whieh the fathers of 
old had maintained with Him. 

From the very outset the character of Yiwu must 
have been of an order conducive to the subsequent 
development of monotheistie and ethical connota- 
tions associated with the name and the idea. In 
this connection it is noteworthy that the notion of 
Sex, SO pernicious in other Semitic cults, was From 
the outset inoperative in the worship of Yirwn. As 
Israel's God, Пе could not but be jealous and in- 
tolerant of other gods beside Ilin, to whom Israel 
would pay honor and render homage. | Enthroned 
in the midst of fire, lle was unapproachable (* ko- 
desh”); the sacrificial elements in lis cult were of 
a correspondingly simple, pastoral natnre. The 
jealousy of Yu wu was germinal of THis unity: and 
the simplicity and austerity of llis original desert 
worship form the basis of the moralization of the 
later theology. 

With the invasion of the land, Isracl changed from 
a pastoral into an agricultural people. The shep- 

herd cult of the desert god came into 
Change of contact and conflict with the nerienl- 
Social tural deities and cults of the Canaan- 
Conditions. ites. Yuwi was partly worshiped 
under Canaanitish forms, and partly 
replaced by the Canaanitish deities (Ваа, etc. ). 
But Yirwn would not relinquish Tis claim on 
Israel. Te remained the judge and lawgiver and 
ruler and king of the people 116 had brought out 
from Egypt. The Nazaritesand the Prophets rose 
in Israel, emphasizing by their life and habits as 
well as by their enthusiastic and indignant protest 
the contrast of Israel with the peoples of the land, 
and of its religion with theirs (comp. the Yuwu of 
Bugan; Jle is “tla-Elohim”™). With Canaanitish 
enlts were connected immoralities as well as social 
injustice. Dy contrast with these the moral nature 
of Yiwu came to be accentuated. 

During the first centuries of Israel's occupation 
of Palestine the stress in religious life was laid on 
Israel's fidelity to Y iwi, who was Israel's only God, 
and whose service was to be different from that 
offered unto the Baalim. The question of God's 
unity was not in the center of dispute. YuwH was 
Isracl's only God. Other peoples might have other 
gods, but Israel's God had always shown 1118 supe- 
riority over these. Nor was umbrage taken at this 
time at the representations of Yuwun by figures, 
though simplicity still remained the dominant note 
in His enit. A mere stone or rock served for an 
altar (Judges vi. 90, xiii. 10: I Sam. vi. £4); and 
natural pillars (holy trees,“ mazebot ") were more fre- 
quent than artificial ones (see Smend, Le. pp. 40 ct 
sq). The Epien was perhaps the only original 
oracular implement of the Ynwrn cult. Teraphim 
belonged apparently to domestic worship, and were 
tolerated under the ascendency of the Yiwu na- 
tional religion, " Massekahli" was forbidden (Ex. 
xxxiv. 17), but not * pese"; hence idols seem not 
to have been objected to so long as Ynwir's exclu- 
sive supremacy was not called into doubt. The 
Ark was regarded as the visible assurance of. Yirwir's 
presence among His people. Human sacrifices, af- 
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fected in the Canaanitish Moloch cult, were espe- 
cially abhorred; and the dascivious rites, drunken- 
ness, and unchastity demanded by the Балі and 
their consorts were declared to be abominations in 
the sight of Yawu, 

These conceptions of God, which, by comparison 
with those entertained by other peoples, were of an 
exalted character, even in these early centuries, were 

enlarged, deepened, refined, and spiri- 


The God  tualized by the Prophets in proportion 
of the as historical events, both internal and 
Prophets. external, induced a widening of their 


mental horizon anda deepening of their 
moral perceptions. First among these is Amos. He 
speaks as the messenger of the God who rules all 
nations, but who, having kuown Isracl alone among 
them, will punish THs people all the more severely. 
Assyria will accomplish God's primitive purpose. 
In Amos’ theology the first step is taken beyond 
national henotheism. Monotheism begins through 
him to find its vocabulary. "This God, who will 
punish Israel as He does the other nations, can not 
condone social injustice or religious (sexual) degra- 
dation (Amos iv.) The ethical implications of 
Ynwirks religion are thus placed in the foreground. 
Hosea introduces the thought of love as the cardinal 
feature in the relations of Israel and God. He 
spiritualizes the fuuction of Israel as the exponent 
of divine purposes.  Yuwu punishes; but His love 
is bound ultimately to awaken a responsive love 
by which intidelity will be eliminated and over- 
come, 

Isaiah Jays stress on God's holiness: the "ko- 
desl,” unapproachable God, is now " kadosh," holy 
(see Bandissin, * Der Begriff der lHeiligkeit im Alten 
Testament,” in “Studien zur Semitischen Religions- 
gescl.") It is Israel's duty as God's people to be 
cleansed from sin by eschewing eviland by learning 
to do good. Only by striving after this, and not by 
playing at diplomacy, can the “wrath of God” be 
stayed and Jerusalem be saved. The remnant in- 
deed will survive. Isaiah's conception of God thus 
again marks an advance beyond that of his prede- 
cessors, God will ultimately rule as the arbiter 
among the nations. Peace will be established, and 
beasts as well as men will cease to shed blood, 

Jeremiah and his contemporaries, however, draw 
near the summit of monotheistic interpretations of 
the Divine. The cultus is centralized; Deatero- 
nomic humanitarianism is recognized as the kernel of 
the God-idea. lsrael and Palestine are kept apart 
from the rest of the world. Үнүп ceases to be 
localized, Much greater emphasis than was insisted 
on even by Isaiah is now laid on the moral as dis- 
tinct from the sacrificial involutionsof the God-idea. 

The prophets of the Exile continue to clarify the 
God-concept of Israel. Forthem God is One; Ile is 
Universal, He is Creator of the All. He can not 


be represented by image. The brokep heart is 
His abiding-place, Weak ]srael is Mis servant 


(^'ehed"). He desires the return of the sinner. 
His intentions come to pass, though man's thoughts 
can not grasp them. 

After the Exile a double tendency in the concep- 
tions of God is easily established. First, Ife is 
Israel's Lawgiver; Israel shall be holy. Secondly, 
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He is all mankind's Father, Tn the Psalms the 
latter note predominates. Though the post-exilic 

congregation is under the domination 
Post-Exilic of national sacerdotalism (represented 





Concep- by P), in the Wisdom literature the 
tion. universal and ethical implications of 
Israel's God-belicf vame to the fore- 

front. Tn the later hooks of the Biblical canon the 


effort is clearly traceable to remove from God all 
human attributes and passions (see ANTHROPOMOR- 
ритм and ANvIROPOPATHISM), The critical school 
admits in the final result. what the traditional view 
assumes as the starting-point. The God whom 
Israel, through the events of its history, under the 
teachings of its men of genius, the Prophets, finally 
learned to proclaim, is One, the Ruler and Creator 
of all, the Judge who loveth righteousness and 
hateth iniquity, whose witness Israel is, whose true 
serviee is love and justice, whose purposes come 
and have conie to pass. 
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of Grodsdienst van Isracl, Haarlem, 1869-70); idem, National 
Religions and Universal: Religion (Hibbert Lectures, 1882), 
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GOD, CHILDREN OF ("bene ha- Elohim,” per- 
haps = “sons of the gods”): The “sons of Gad” 
are mentioned in Genesis, in a chapter (vi. 2) which 
reflects preprophetic, mythological, and polytheis- 
tie conceptions. They are represented as taking, at 
their fancy, wives from among the daughters of 
men. For the interpretations given to this state- 
ment see FAL, OF ANGELS, and FLOOD IN RABBIN- 
ICAL LITERATURE. As there stated, the later Jew- 
ish and Christian interpreters endeavored to remove 
the objectionable implications from the passage by 
taking the term “bene ha-Elohim” in the sense of 
"sons of judges” or “sons of magistrates.” In the 
introduction to the Book of Job (1. 6, ii. 1) the “bene 
ha-Elohim" are mentioned as assembling at stated 
periods, SATAN heing one of them. Some Assyro- 
Babylonian mythologieal conception is held by the 
eritical sehool to underlie this deseription of the 
gathering of the "sons of God” to present them- 
selves before Yuwn. Another conception, taken 
from sidercal religion, seems to underlie the use of 
the phrase in Job xxxv. 7. 

The Israelites are addressed as “the children of 
the Lord your God” (Deut. xiv. 1). When Israel 
was young, he was called from Egypt to be God's 
son (Tosca xi. 1). The Israelites are designated also 
“the children of the living God " (75. ii. 1 (R. V. i. 10]; 
comp. Јег. iii. 4). They are addressed as * hacksli- 
ding children ” (Jer. iij. 14) that might and should call 
God their father (čb. 1. 19). Deut. xxxii. 5, though 
the text is eorrupt, seems to indicate that through 
perverseness Israel has forfeited this privilege. lsa- 
iah, also, apostrophizes the Israelites as “children 


God 
God, Children of 


[of God] that are corrupters, though God has reared 
them (Isa. i. 4). Asa man chastises his son, so tors 
rod chastise Israel (Deut; viii; 3); and like a father 
pities his children, so does God show pity (sec Сом 
PASSION). 

The critical school refers this conception to the 
notion commonly obtaining among primitive races, 
that tribes and families as well as peoples are de- 
scended from gods regarded by them as their phys 
ical progenitors; community of worship indicating 
commnuuty of origin, or adoption into the elan be- 
lieved to be directly descended. from the бету 
god through the blood covenant. Hence the re- 
proach, “Saying toi stock, Thou art ms father; and 
to a stone, Thon hast begotten me" (der. ji. 27). 
Even in Deutero-Isaiah (li. 2) this motion is said to 
prevail (* Look unto Abrabar your father,” in eor 
respondenee with verse 1: “the rock whenee ye are 
hewn”), 

That this view was deepened and spiritualized to 
signify a much sublimer relation between the gods 
and their physieal descendants than that which the 
old Semitic conception assumed, the following pas- 
sages demonstrate: “Surely they are my people, 
children that will not lie” (lsu. Ixiii. 8), “Tn all 
their atlliction he wasafllieted " (b. verse 9. “Thou 
art our father, for Abraham knows us not” (ib. verse 
16, llebr.) * Thou art our father; Weare the clay ? 
(th. Ixiv. $). "llave we not all one father?” (Mal. 
i: 10). 

The relation of God to the individual man is also 
regarded as that of a parent to his child. " For my 
father and my mother have forsaken me, hut Y uw 
taketh meup” (Ps, xxvii. 1t Перг. ; comp. 1I Sam. 
vii. LTD. That other peoples besides Israel are God's 
children seems suggested by Jer. iii. 19, the rabbinical 
interpretation of the verse construing it as implying 
this ,בנים = אומות העולם)‎ Tan., Mishpatim, ed. Bu- 
ber, 10; Yalk., Jer 0; Bacher, “Ag. Paul.smor." 
П. 9L note 1), 

Israel as the *first-fruits " (ראיזית תבואתה)‎ is the 
"bekor," or first-born, in the householl of God's 
children (Jer. ii. 3: Ex. iv. 29). In the interpreta- 
tion of the modern Synagogue this means that 
Israel shall be an exemplar unto all the other chil- 
dren of God (see Lazarus, " Der Prophet Jeremias,” 
pp. 31, 32). According to the teachings of Judaism, 
asexpounded in the CATECHISMS, every man is God's 
child. and, therefore, the brother of every other man. 
Mal. ii. 10 is applied in this sense, though the proph 
ев appeal was addressed solely to the warring 
brothers of the house of Israel. In this, modern .Ju- 
daism merely adopts the teachings of the Apocrypha 
and of the Rabbis. See Ecclus. (Sirach) xxiii. 1, 1; 
lr. 10: М оп n. ЗЕ a. 2 (Pomp. xv. 
(3: ИІ Mace. v. 7; Jubilees, і. 3245; Job xin. 4: 
Enoch lxii. 11: Psalms of Solomon, xvii. 80; Sifre, 
Deut. 48 (ed. Friedmann, 84b): Ab. iii 14; R. H. 
iii. S; Yer. Ma‘as. 50c; Sifra (ed. Weiss), 93d; Midr. 
Teh. xii. 5 (comp. Baeher, “Ag. Tan." D. 431). Bee 
SON oF GOD. 
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GOD, NAMES OF. See NAMES OF GOD. 

GOD, SON OF. See Sen OF Gop. 

GODEFROI, MICHAEL H.: Dutch jurist and 
minister of justice ; born at Amsterdam Jan. 13, 1814; 
died at Würzburg June 27, 1882. ]le devoted him- 
self to the study of jurisprudence, and at a very 
early age secured employment under the state. When 
but thirty-two, upon the death of Boas, he became 
by royal appointment judge of the provineial court 
for North Holland; aud two years later (1848) he was 
elected in the city of Amsterdam a member of the 
second chamber of the States General of the Nether- 
lands, which position he held until the year 1881. 
In 1860 he prepared a new ende of judicial practise 
and procedure; this was adopted, and in recognition 
of his labors thereon the king decorated him with 
the cross of the Order of the Netherlands Lion, On 
several occasions at the formation ot ministries he had 
been offered a portfolio, but had each time declined, 
until in Feb., 1860, the king himself joining the 
finance minister, Van lal, in soliciting Godefroi to 
aid in the formation of a cabinet, he accepted the 
ministry of justice. lle has the distinction of being 
the first Jew to fill a cabinet position in Holland, 
and this is the more noteworthy since he was à Con- 
sistent and outspoken adherent of his faith, oceupy- 
ing the prominent position of president of the Jew- 
ish consistory and having been a member of the 
Institut zur Forderung Israclitischer Literatur dur- 
ing the eighteen years of its existence. 

Godefroj in his public life was a very ardent friend 
of his people. At one time he ex posed in the chant 
ber tbe abuses of the missionary efforts in Amster- 
dam, and protested vigorously against the excesses 
of the proselytizing zealots. As minister of justice 
he rontrihuted greatly toward securing the eman- 
cipation of the Jews in Switzerland, the commer- 
cial treaty between the Netherlands and Switzerland 
was not ratified until assurance had been given of 
the establishment of the legal equality of Jews and 
Christians in the latter country. Again, ou Sept. 
93. 1872, and in Dec., 1876, he delivered exhaustive 
speeches in the chamber, insisting that tlie commer- 
cial treaty with Rumania should not be ratified un- 
til guaranties should bave been given that Nether- 
land Jews in that country shonld enjoy perfect 
equality before the law. The influence of this atti- 
tude upon his Christian colleagues in the chamber 
was evidenced after his death, when, early in duly, 
1859, the Rumanian commercial treaty was again the 
subject of discussion in the chamber, A member, 
Von Kerwijk. dwelt with fervor upon the intoler- 
ance manifested in Rumania against the Jews, re- 
ferring with indignation to the awful persecutions 
they had endured in Russia, Germany, uud other 
countries. With creditable pride he pointed out that 
Holland embodied the true spirit of religious free- 
dom: and he illustrated the contention by showing 
the honor and respect manifested toward Godefroj, 
paying a loving tribute to tbe great Jewish states- 
man, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, M. П. Godefroi, in Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud. 1882, pp. 524, 25. 
8, M. Co. 
GODFATHER: Primarily, one who assists in 
the performance of the rite of cireumeision by hold- 
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ing the child upon his knees; secondarily, one who 
in a measure takes the place of. the father, interest- 
ing himself in the lad's welfare. In the first sense 
the function of the godfather undoubtedly has its 
origin in Ilebrew antiquity, and arose naturally 
from the necessity of having some one to assist the 
mohel, or cirenniciser, by holding the child firmly 
during the performance of the operation. 1а Tal- 
mudic literature the godfather is called “sandik ” 
or “sandikus,” a term which is usually identified 
with the Greek откос (Latin, “ syndicus”), in the 
sense of "representative," " patron," “advocate.” 
Kohut (* Arurh Completum," vi. 84) and Lów )" Le- 
bensalter,” p. 84) claim, on the authority of tlie me- 
dieval rabbinical works " Rokeah ? and “Or Zarua'," 
that the correct reading is 0%2р720, and identity it 
with the Greek cPvrekroc (“ companion to the father": 
comp. the German “ Gevatter," French “compère,” 
Spanish “ padrino," which all contain this idea of 
association with the father). A number of references 
in Midrashim and other early rabbinical works tes- 
tify to the existence of the godfather in the Talmudic 
age (sce the Midrash to Ps. xxxv. 10, and passages 
in interpretation of Gen. xviii. 1 and of ШОШ ix. 8; 
also a reference in Pirke R. El) The version of 
the Targum of Jonathan ben Uzziel to Gen. 1. 23 is 
also an apparent allusion to the office. ln medic- 
val rabbinical literature the references to the oflice 
are numerous, and it appears to have been well 
established and highly esteemed. Thus the " Hag- 
gahot Maimuniyyot ” (on the “Yad,” Milah, in.) 
mentions that many “covet and eagerly desire to 
hold the child upon their knees as it is circumcised.” 

The godfather became known in medieval times 
by many names in addition to the ancient designa- 
tion of “sandik.” Heis called * рага] perit ” (master 
of the covenant), “ Вага) berit ha-milah ” (master of 
the covenant of circumcision), “tofes ha-yeled ” 
(holder of the child), * aly sheni” (second father), and 
also “shaliah” (messenger). The office was sur- 
rounded with marks of honor. À special seat, usu- 
ally richly decorated, was prepared in the synagogue 
for the sandik. and if the circumcision happened on 
a day on which the Law was read, he was entitled 
to be “called up.” The privilege was reservetl for 
persons of standing and of good moral and religious 
character, It was restricted also in other ways. 
Rabbinical authorities dor instance, Rabbenn Perez 
of Corbeil and Judah the Pious) decreed that the 
privilege should not be given more than once to the 
same man in the same family, neither should it, un- 
less unavoidable, be given to women. This latter 
prohibition was based on motives of delicacy. 
Women were, however, permitted to participate in- 
directly in the privilege as associates to the god- 
father. They carried the child to the entrance of 
tlie synagogue or to the room in which the circum- 
cision was about to take place, where it was taken 
by the godfather. 

The modern manner of observing the eustom is 
practically identical with the medieval. The Ger- 
map Jews do not use the term " sandik,” but only 
the German “Gevatter” and, for the godmother, 
“Gevatterin.” According to Polish custom, the of- 
fice is divided into two parts, one performed by the 
sandik, the other by the Gevatter, or, as he is termed 
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in the corrupted Polish-Jewish form of the word, 
the * Kwater.” Where there is difliculty in obtain- 
ing persons to act as godfathers it is customary to 
form societies of religious persons for this purpose. 
These societies are known as “hebrot sandikaut,” 
That the custom has been to some extent affected 
by medieval Christian practise is, no doubt, true, 
but. in all essential respects it rests on historic dew- 
ish ground. Reggio is, therefore, as has been well 
shown by Levinson, not justified in attacking it. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kohut. zt ruch ¢ „зш סנריקוס ,ץ.א‎ $ Law, 
Lebensalter, Szegedin, 1515; Perles, Zur Rabhinischen 
Sprach- und Nagenhunde, Breslau, 15%3; Glassberg, Ziliron 


Berit la-Rishonim, Bertin, 158825 idem, Die Beschucidung, 
ib. 1806; Kohn, Ot Berit, Cracow, 1905, 
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GÖDING: Townof Moravia, Austria; it hasa 
population of about 10,000 (1900). of whom over 
1,000 are Jews. The Jewish community there is one 
of the oldest in the province. As appears from the 
records of the old hebra kaddisha of Góding, two 
Jewish cenieteries, un old and a new one, existed 
there as early as 1652, at the time when the statutes 
of the hebra kaddisha were drafted. In the month of 
Nisan, 1693, these statutes were revised us published 
by 1. Willheimer in the Vienna " Neuzeit" of 1864, 
The community seems to have suffered greatly dur- 
ing the Thirty Years’ war, and was so reduced that 
for years it could not keep a rabbi of its own. It 
called upon outside rabbis to decide religious dis- 
putes, appealing especially to the. Moravian district 
rabbi, Menahem Mendel Krochmal, who several 
times decided questions for it (^ Zemah Zedek,” No. 
33). At that time (between 164% and 1661) large 
vinevards and cellars in the villages in the vicinity 
of Góding were owned by wealthy Jews. In 1670 
the community was eonsiderably increased by Jew- 
ish exiles from Vienna and Lower Austria. Ref- 
ugees settled in large numbers in the neighboring 
crown lands. Among them was David b, Isserl, who 
had placed himself under the protection of Prince 
Dietrichstein of Nikolsburg as “rabbi of Góding " 
(Sept. 1, 1672), paying ae yearly sum of three 
tlorius for protection; he officiated there until 1676. 
Moses b. Isaiah, author of * Berit Matteh Mosheh,” a 
large commentary to the Pesah Haggadah (Berlin, 
1701), and for a time house rabbi of the *lTofjude” 
Jost Liebmann at Berlin, passed a part of his child- 
hood at Géding, after liis parents had been expelled 
from Vienna. 

In 1689 and 1716 synods were held at Góding, at 
which important resolutions were adopted relating 
to the communal life of the Moravian Jews. Inthe 
middle of the eighteenth century the community 
seems still to have been an important one, for in 
1753 it numbered 140 families. In June, 1771. all 
the Jews were expelled from Goding by command 
of the empress Maria Theresa; but after her death 

Emperor Joseph H. recalled thirteen 

Synods of fumilies to complete the number of 

1689 and 25,100 families allotted to Moravia. 

1716. The neighboring estate 0 2 

had received twenty of the families ex- 

pelled fromthe town. The above-mentioned thirteen 

families formed the nucleus of the new community 

of Géding, whieh had increased to fifty families by 

1964. This new community at first had no rabbi of 
vi 
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its own, but called at need upon the rabbi of the 
neighboring IIuugariun community of Medics. In 
agreement with the law of I890 relating to the organ- 
ization of the congregations of Austria, an independ. 
ent congregation was organized at Göding. For 
several years after this date the rabbiof Lundenburg 
officiated at Coding, but. in 1899 the community 
again inducted its own rabbi, after an interval of 
126 years. 

Among the noteworthy rabhis of Géding was 
(Moses) Samson Bvacuarnacn, who settled at Góding 
in 1629, where he otlicinted. fora number of years. 
There he wrote, at the age of twenty-four, a treatise 
on “the 228th Psalm " under the title * Kol гип” 
the work, however, was carried. down only to the 
letter ». About that time he also wrote several 
“Kinot” (lamentations), describing the sufferings of 
the Moravian Jews during the Phirty Years! war; 
these poems were inse ribed on the walls of the old 
synagogue of Göding. Abraham Parzova (d. 1753), 
twice proposed as chief. rabhi of Moravia, was at 
опе time rabbi of Géding. The present incumbent 
(1903) is Dr. Ludwig Lazarus. 

| EAT 

GODLINESS: The quality of being godly, Ze 
godlike, manifested in character and conduct ex- 
pressive of the conscious recognition and realization 
of man’s divine origin and destiny , and in the dis- 
charge of the duties therein involved. Regarding 
man as fashioned in the likeness of God (Gen. i. 26, 
97), Judaism predicates of every man the possibility, 
and ascribes to him the faculty, of realizing godli- 
ness. According to its anthropology, this faculty 
was never vitiated or weakened in man by original 
sin. 

In the Authorized Version " godly " corresponds 
to the Hebrew *hasid " (Ps. iv. 5, xii. 2 [A. V. I]: 
but the term "zaddik" (righteous; Ps. i. 5, 6) 
equally connotes the idea. The characteristics of 
the godly may best be derived from the Tuller ac- 
count given of their antonyms. The ungodly 
(* reshivim?; Ps. i. 1, 5) are described as men com- 
passed about with pride. clothed in violence, speak- 
ing loftily and corruptly, denving God's knowledge, 
prospering by eorruption in this world. and w rong- 
fully increasing their riches (Ps. Ixxiii.). They are 
those that make not God their strength (22. lii. 7). 
Godliness is thus also the antithesis to the conduct 
and character of the wicked (* mere'im ^), the work- 
ers of iniquity (“ро‘аје owen”; 25. lxiv.), “who 
whet their tongue like a sword”; who encourage 
themselves to do evil, denying that God will see 
them. 

The godly, by contrast, is he whose delight is in 
the Torah of Yırw (25. i. 2), or who, to use Miculvs 
phrase, does justly, loves mercy, and walks humbly 
with his God (Mieah vi. 8). The godly may he 

said to be actnated by the desire to learn of — 
way, to walk in Mis truth, and to keep his heart i 

singleness of purpose to fear Ilis name ( (Ps. — 
11) “To walk in God's ways" (Deut. Mil. 4; 
“halok ahare middotaw shel ha-kadosh baruk hu” 
Sotah 14а) is the definition of “ godliness,” with the 
explanation that man shall imitate God's attributes 
as enumerated in Ex. xxxiv. 6, Ta (comp. Yalk.. 
Deut. 873). As God is merciful, man also should be 
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mereiful; and so with respect to all other character- 
istics of godliness. 

According to the Rabbis, the beginning and the 
conclusion of the Torah relate deeds of divine benev- 
olence. God clothed the naked; He comforted the 
mourners; lle buried the dead (Sotal lla; B К. 
99a; D. M. 30b based on Mek., Yitro, 2 [ed. Weiss, 
бза; ed. Friedmann, 595]: comp. the second " bera- 
kah” in the SuEmoxen 'Esnkn) Godliness thus 
involves a like disposition and readiness on the part 
of man to come to the relief of all that are in dis- 
tress and to be à doer of personal kindness to his 
fellow men (“gomel hisadim“: comp. Ned. 39h, 
40a) Thus, whateveris involved in " gemilut hasa- 
dim" (see CHARITY) is characteristic of godliness, 
Matt. xxv. 3t ef seq. is an enumeration of the impli- 

cations of Jewish godliness, the con- 
Charity the text (" then shall hesitupon the throne 
Essence. of his glory“; th. xav. 31) indicating 
that this catalogue was derived from 
a genuinely Jewish source (comp. Midr. Teh. to Ps. 
exviii. 20, ed. Buber, p. 456) Jewish godliness 
also inculcates modesty and delicate consideration 
of the feelings of one's fellow man, According to 
Eleazar ben Pedat, “to do justly” (Micah vi. 8) 
refers to judgments rendered by judges; “to love 
mercy [love],” to the doing uf acts of love (* gemilut 
hasadim "); “to walk humbly,” to quiet, unosten- 
tatious participation in burying the dead aud the pro- 
viding of dowries for poor girls about to he married. 
“If” he continues, "for the prescribed acts the 
Torah insists on secrecy and unosteutatiousness, how 
much more in the case of acts which of themselves 
suggest the propriety of secrecy ? (Suk, 49b; Mak. 
24b) lle who is charitable without. ostentation ts 
greater than Moses (B. B. 9b). Greater is he that iu- 
duces others to do kindly deeds than one that 
thoughtlessly or improperly performs them himself 
(В. В. 9a). Пе who does justly and loves mercy 
fills as it were the whole world with divine love (Ps. 
xxxiii. 5; Suk. 40b) fewish godliness is not an 
“opus operatum," as is so often held by non-Jewish 
theologians. Charity without love is unavailing 
“eu zedakah meshallemet ela leti hesed she-bah " ; 
Suk. 49). It comprises more than accurate justice, 
insistence being laid on “exceeding " justice )3168 
Yitro, 2, cited above). 

Godliness also comprehends the sense of depend- 
ence upon divine grace and of gratitude for the op- 

portunity to do good. “Prayer is 


Considera- greater than good works” (Ber. 32b), 
tion for The question why God, if He loves 
Others’ the poor, does not Himself provide for 

Feelings. theim, is answered by declaring it to 


he (God's intention to permit man to 

acquire the higher life (13, D. 10a). Jewish godliness 
is careful not to put another to shame (llag. 5a, on 
publie boastful charity); God's consideration. for 
the repentant sinner (Hosea xiv. 2) is commended 
to man for imitation (Pesik. 163b). Ile who gloats 
over the shame of his fellow man is excluded from 
the world to come (Gen, R. 1). * Better be burned 
alive than put a fellow man to shame" (Sotah 10b). 
It is ungodly to remind the repentant sinner of 
his former evil wavs; as is it to remind the descend: 
ant of non-Jews of lis ancestors )1 M. 59b). "There 
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is therefore no forgiveness for him who puts an- 
other to shame or who calls him by an offensive 
namie (D. M. 58b). Godliness includes the forgiving 
disposition (Prov, xvii 9; Ab. i. 12, ©. 14: REED: 
17a). "To be beloved of God presupposes to be he- 
loved of men (Ab. iii. 13). Slander and godliness 
are incompatible (Des. 1184). Pride and godliness 
are absolute contraries (Prov. vi. 16-19; Ta'an. Ta; 
Sotah 4b, За, b; ‘Ab. Zarah 20b: humility is the 
greatest virtue). To be among tlie persecuted rather 
than among the persecutors is characteristic of the 
godly (Git. 36b). " God says, * Be like unto me, As 
I requite good for evil, so do thou render good for 
evil" (Ex. R. xxvi.; comp. Gen k aia 
nr. EGAN. 


GODOWSKY, LEOPOLD: Russian pianist and 
composer; born at Wilna Feb. 13, 1370. Ata very 
wuly age he showed remarkable talent for music, 
and when nine years old was taken upon the road 
as a child wonder, traveling in Russia and Germany. 
In 1882 he entered the Hochschule fiir Musik at 
Berlin, where he remained for two years, at the end 
of that time going to the United States to tour the 
country, and the following year to Paris, where he 
studied. music until 1890. In I887 he appeared in 
England with much success, being heard even at 
Marlborough House, He then traveled through Eu- 
rope, and went again to the United States in 1801. 
Since then be has played on both sides of the At- 
lantic. Ife has been connected with the Thomas or- 
chestra, the New York Philharmonic orchestra, the 
Kneisel quartet, and other well-known orchestras. 
[Те has composed over one hundred pieces. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maurice Aronson, in The Reform Advocate, 
Chicago, Feb. 24, 1900, 


б ke: E A Il 


GOEL :(נאל)‎ Next of kin, and, hence, redecmer. 
Owing to the solidarity of the family and the elan 
in ancient Israel, any duty which a man could not 
perform by himself had to he taken up by his next 
of kin. Any rights possessed by a màn which 
lapsed through his inability to perform the duties 
attached to such rights, could be and should be re- 
sumed by the next of Kin. This applied especially 
to parcels of land which any Israelite found it nec- 
essary to sel, This his go’el, or kinsman, had to re- 
deem (Lev. xxv. 25). From the leading case of 
leremiah's purchase of his cousin Hananeel's prop- 
erty in Anathoth (Jer. xxxii. 8-12) it would appear 
that in later Israel at any rate this injunction was 
taken to mean that a kinsman had the right of pre- 
emption. Similarly, in the Book of Ruth the next 
of kin was called upon to purchase a pareel of Jand 
formerly belonging to Elimelech (Ruth iv. 3). It 
would appear from the same example that another 
duty of the go'el was to raise offspring for his kins- 
man if he happened to die without any (72.0). This 
would seem to be an extension of the principle of 
the LEVIRATE MARRIAGE; henee the procedure of 
" halizah " was gone through in the case of Naomi's 
go'el, just asif he had been lier brother-in-law. The 
relative nearness of kin is not very definitely deter- 
mined in the Old Testament. The brother appears 
to be the nearest of all, after whom comes the uncle 
or uncle's son (lev. xxv. 49). 
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Another duty of the go el was to redeem his hins- 


inan from slavery if sold to a stranger or sojourner 


(Lev. xxv. 47-55). In both cases much depended 
upon the nearness or remoteness of the year of jubi- 
lee, Which would automatically release either the land 
or the person of the Kinsman from subjection to 
another, 

As the go'cl had his duties, so he had his privi- 
leges and compensation, 1С an injured man had 
claim to damages and died before they were paid to 
him, his go'el would have the right to them (Lev, v, 
31-26|.A. V. vi. 1-7]. The whole conception of the 
go'el was based on the solidarity of the interests of 
the tribe and the nation with those of the national 
God, and accordingly the notion of the go'cl became 
spirituulized as applied to the relations between 
God and Israel. God was regarded as the go'el ol 
Israel, and as having redeemed him Tro the bond 
age of Egypt (Es. vi. 6, xv. 18). Especially їп 
Deutero-Isniah is this conception emphasized (Isa. 
al; הגוא‎ 1-1; xliv. 6, 24, & pussin). 

However, the chief of the go'cl's duties toward his 
kinsman was that of avenging him if he should hap- 
pen to be slain by some one outside the ekin or tribe. 
This custom is found in all early or primitive civili- 
zations (comp. Post, “Studien zur Entwickelungs- 
gesch. des Familienrechts," pp. 113-187). | וו‎ 

it is the only expedient by which апу 
Avenger of check could be put upon the tendency 
Blood. todo injury to strangers, Were again 
the principle of solidarity was applied 
to the family of the murderer, and the death of one 
member of a family would generally result in a ven- 
detta. It would appear that this custom was usual 
in early Israel, for the crimes of a man were visited 
upon his family (Josh. vii. 24; IT Kings ix. 26); hut 
at a very early stage the Jewish code made an ad- 
vance upon most Semitic codes, including that of 
Hammurabi, by distinguishing between homicide 
and murder (Ex. xxi. 13,1. ]t was in order to de- 
termine whether a case of manslaughter was acei- 
dental or deliberate that the CITIES OF REFUGE were 
instituted (Deut. xix.; Num. xxxv.) In a case 
where the elders of the city of refuge were satistied 
that the homicide was intentional, the murderer was 
handed over to the blood-avenger (® wo`el ha-dam ")to 
take vengeance on him. Even if it was decided that 
it was a case of unintentional homicide, the man 
who committed the deed bad to keep within the 
bounds of the city of refuge till the death of the 
high priest, as the go'el vould kill the homicide 
with impunity if he found him trespassing beyond 
lie bounds (Num. xxxv. 26, 27). 

In other legislations grew the principle of com- 
muting the penalty by à money fine, known among 
the Anglo-Saxons as “wergild,” which varied in 
amount according to the rank of the person; but 
such a method was distinctly prohibited in the ls- 
асе code (Num. xxxv. 31). 

lt would appear that the custom of the blood- 
avenger still existed in the time of David, as the 
woman of Tekoah refers to it in her appeal to the 
king (II Sam. xiv. 11), but no further trace of it is 
found. Later the concentration of the population 
in cities gave fuller power to the courts of justice 
to punish cases of murder. The term * go'el" thus 
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beemuc entirely confined to the spiritual sense of 

“redeemer. ~ lt is probably used in that way in thre 

celebrated passage in dob xix. 25: " ] know that my 

redeemer [guel] liveth.” m the Talmud it is used 
exclusively in (his manner, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Pet. Bibles SV. Fenton, Marty 
flebrete Eafe; W. R. Smithy, Kiuship and Mees ridge. pas- 
sim : idem, The Piligiou of tle Nemes, pp. i34! sequat 
seq. Benziger, f Fele pp. so 330: Levy, Neuh br, M orti rb, 
ולית‎ 


E. C, d. 


СОС AND MAGOG.~ Biblical Data: Magog 
is mentioned (Gen. a. 2; J Chron, i. 5) as the second 
son of Japheth, between Gomer and Madai. Gomer 
representing the Cimimeriaus and Madai the Medes, 
Magog must be a people located east of the Cin. 
merians and west of the Medes. Dut in the list of 
nations (Gen. A.) the tenu connotes rather the con- 
plex of barbarian peoples dwelling at the extreme 
north and northeast of the geographical survey cov- 
ered by the chapter, Josephus (© Ant.” ii. 6,81) iden 
tities them with the " Scythians а mune which among 
classical writers stands for a number of unknown 
ferocious tribes. According to Jerome, Magog was 
situated beyond the Cuueasus, near the Caspian Nea. 
Tt is very likely that the name is of Caucasian ori- 
gin, but the etymologies adduced [rom the Persian 
and other Indo-European dialects arc not convincing, 
In Ezek. xxxviii. 92 " Magog " occurs us the name of 
a country (with the definite article), in Ezek. xxxix. 
6 as that of a northern people, the leader of whom is 
Gog. This" Gog” has been identified with " Ga ves,” 
but is evidently a free invention, from " Magog,” of 
сег popular tradition or the author of the chapter. 
The vivid description of the invasion indicates that 
the writer, either from personal knowledge or from 
hearsay, was acquainted with a disaster of the kind. 
Probably the ravages committed by the Seythians 
under Josiah (comp. Herodotus, i. 102, iv. 11) fur- 
nished him with his illustrative material. As eon: 
tained in Ezekiel, the prophecy partakes altogether 
of the character of the apocalyptic prediction; 7.e., 
it is not descriptive of events but predictive ina 
mystic way of happenings yet to he, according to 
the speculative theology of the writer. Winkler's 
theory (® Alt-Oriental. Forschungen,” ii. 157, iii. 36) 
is that Alexander the Great and his invasion are the 
background. But this anticipates the development 
of the Gog legend, which, indeed, saw in the Mae- 
donian king the Gog of the Biblical prophecy (see 
Goa AND MAGOG IN ARABIC LIVER Vere), 

The Gog myth is probably part of a eyele which 
goes back to the Babylonian Assyrian Creation ac- 
counts (the fight with and the defeat of the Dii soo) 
and, on the other hand, enters largely into the esel 
tology of Judaism and Christianity (see Bousset, 
“The Anti-Christ Legend.” London, 1896; Gunkel, 
"Schópfung und Chaos," Gottingen, 1895), 

For the rabbinical development of the legendary 
material in connection with the advent of the “end 
time” and the Messiah, see 15:11 נוי‎ ОСТ, 

B.G. H 
——In Arabic Literature: Gog und Magog, or 
Yajuj and Majuj among the Arabs, are mentioned 
in the Koran and by most Arabie. geographers as 
more or less mythical peoples. The chief interest in 
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them centers about two points: (1) the wall built by 
Dhu al-Karnain (Alexander the Great) to shut them 
off from the rest of the world, and (2) their reap- 
pearance as a sign of the last day. Geographically 
they represcnt the extreme northeast, and are placed 
on the borders of the sea which encireles the earth, 
Deseended from Japheth, son of Noah, they num- 
ber twenty-four tribes, Six of theseare known by 
name (one being that of the Turks): and the number 
of each tribe equals that of all the other people in 
the world. Some say that they belong to the Cha- 
zars, Who are all Jews (Vakul, ii. 440). 

They are of small stature, attaining to only one- 
half the size of a man (another report, in Yakut, i. 
(13, makes them larger). Very ferocious, they have 
claws instead of nails, teeth like a lion, jaws like a 
camel, and hair which completely hides the body, 
Their ears, hairy on one side, are so large that they 
use one [от a bed and the other for a covering. 
They live principally on fish, which are miraculously 
provided for them. They resemble animals in their 
habits; and Mas'udi classes them among the beasts, 
They used to ravage the country, devouring every 
green thing; and it was to prevent this that the 
people living near them begged Alexander to build 
the wall shutting them in. It iseven said that they 
were cannibals (Baidawi). 

The wall is generally supposed to have been at 
Derbent, althongh in later times it seems to lave 
become coufused with the Great Wall of China 
(Abual-Fida) The geographers frequently quote an 
account of it given by Sallam, the interpreter, The 
calif Wathik Billah had scen the wall destroyed in a 
dream, and he sent Sallam to investigate. 
recounts marvelous things of the countrics through 
which he passed on his way thither, and gives a 
minute description of the wall itself. It was built 
in a gorge 150 cubits wide, and reached to the top 
of the mountains, Construeted of iron. bricks em- 
bedded in molten brass, it had a peculiar red-and- 
Маск striped appearance. In it was au immense 
gate provided with a giant bolt, lock, and Key, the 
last of which was suspended by a chain. Yakut 
remarks on this story that God, who knoweth all 
things, also knows whether it be true or not, but of 
the existence of the wall there ein be no doubt, since 
it is mentioned in the sacred book. 

As one of the signs of the approaching day of 
judgment this wall will be broken down and Yajuj 
and Majuj will appear at Lake Tiberias, the water 
of which the vanguard of their hosts will entirely 
consume, so that the rear will pass over on dry 
ground. They will then proceed, cating every one 
they meet, even corpses, and every green thing, 
until they come to Jerusalem, Here, until God shall 
destroy them, they will annoy Jesus and his faithful 
companions, It issuid that Mohammed gave Yajnj 
and Majuj an opportunity to embrace Islam on the 
occasion of his night journey to Jerusalem; hut they 
refused to do so, and consequently are doomed to 
destruction. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Koran, suras xviii. 94 99, xxi. 965; the Koran 
commentaries of Baidawi and others: Bibliotheca tirn- 
graphorim. Arabicorian, ed. De Goeje, vol. atis Mas'ndi, 
v.: Ibn al-Fakih, :וצ‎ Ibn. Khordadhbeh, уй; Yakut, eograd- 
phisehes :וז‎ Tabari, dn nales; Yule, Mareo Polo, i. 
52 et seq., 250, London, 1875. 
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GOITEIN, BARUCH (BENEDIT): llunga- 
rian rabbi; died at Iloógvész, llungary, Nov. 16, 
1842. Ile occupied the rabbinate of IHógyész for 
many years, and wrote a work on Talmudic meth- 
adology under the title of "^ Kescf Nibhar” (Prague, 
1827-28, and republished several times). It contains 
160 principles of rabbinical law, giving the sourees 
as found in the Talmud and their application to 
practical eases. The work is of great value because 
of its lucid presentation of an intricate subject. 
GoltLein retired in 1841, and was succeeded in the 
rabhinate of Högyész by lis son Hermann (Hirsch) 
Goitein (b. 1805; d. 1860). who was himself suc- 
ceeded by his son Elijahu Menahem (b. 1837 in 
IHbevesz; d. Sept, 25, 1902). Of the latter's sons 
one, Hirsch (b. 1862; d. Aue, 28, 1902), was rabbi 
at Copenhagen; another, Eduard, is rabbi at Burg- 
kunstadt, Bavaria, беен is the author of * Op- 
timismus und Pessimismus in der Jüdischen Re- 
ligionsplilosophie.” Eduard wrote “Das Vergelt- 
ungsprincip im Biblischen und Talmudisehen 
Strafrecht" (1893). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winter and Wiünsehe, Die Jüdische Littera- 


tur, ili. 750; Stemschneider, Cat. Bodl, p. 115; Ally. Zeit. 
des Jud, 1859, pp. 506-507, 


D. AC UR 


GOLD: Orne of the precious metals. There are 
six Hebrew words which denote “gold,” four of 
which occur in Job (xxviii. 15-17): (1) IM, the most 
cominon term, used on aecount of the yellow color; 
it is generally accompanied by epithets, as “pure” 
(Ex. xxv. 11), “beaten.” or “mixed” (I Kings x. 
16). “refined " (I Chron, xxviii. 13), " бре” (TI Chron. 
iii. 5). (2) 90, “treasured,” fine gold (Joly xxviii. 
15; used elsewhere as an adjective with 577). (8) 
to. pureor native gold (Job xxviii. 17 and elsewhere); 
the word מופז‎ (I Kings x. 18) either is an adjective 
formed from fS or it stands for מאופז‎ (comp. Jer. x. 9 
and Dan. x. 5). (Фуд. gold ore (Job xxii. 24). (5) 
DNS. a poetical term the meaning of which is “ hid- 
den” (Cant. v. 11 and elsewhere). (6) үүл. also a 
poetical term, the meaning of which is “yellow” 
(Prov. viii. 10 and elsewhere). Gold was known from 
the earliest times (Gen. ii. 11) and was ehietly used 
at first for the fabrication of ornaments (Gen. xxiv. 
99) It is only later, in the time of the Judges, that 
sold is mentioned as money (Judges viii. 26). It 
was abundant in ancient times (1 Chron, xxii. 16; 
1] Chron, i. 15; and elsewhere), and a great quantity 
of it was usel to ornament the houses of tbe rich and 
more especially the temples. Both sides of the 
walls of the Tabernacle were covered with gold, 
while the Ark of the Covenant and all the other 
utensils were made of pure gold (Ex. xxv.- xxvii. 
passim). In the Temple of Solomon even the floor 
and the ceiling were covered with gold (1 Kings vi. 
32.30). Gold was used also in making the garments 
of the high priest (Bx. Xx viii, passin. The crowns 
of kings were of gold (U Sam. xii. 50) Solomon 
and certain other kings had their shields and buck- 
lers made of gold (1 Kings x. 16, 17; I Chron. 
xv wh 

The countries particularly mentioned as produeing 
gold are: ITavilah (Gen. ii. 11, 12), Sheba (I Kings = 
ә. 10, Ophir (75. ix, 28; Job xxvii. 16), עו‎ 
(probably the same as Ophir, אופץ‎ being a corrup- 
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tion of (אופר‎ (Jer, 3.9; Dan, x. 5), and Parvaiin (il 
Chron, iii. 6). Goldin the Dible is the symbol of 
purity (Job xxiii. 10), of nobility (Lam. iv. 1), of 
Exit value (Isa. xiii. 12; Lam. iv, 2). Babylon was 
called hy Isaiah (xiv. 4) the * golden city," and the 
entire empire figures in Daniel (ii. 98) as a head of 
gold. The human head is compared to a golden 
bowl (Eccl. xii. 6). 

E. н. Ц. aM ESEL. 

GOLDBAUM, WILHELM: German writer 
and journalist; born at Kempen, Posen, Jan, 6, 1843. 
After studying law for some time at the University 
of Breslau, he became editor of the © Posener Zei- 
tung." He lives at present. (1903) at Vienna, and 
since 1572 has been one of the editors of the * Neue 
Freie Presse.” We is the author of * Entlegene Kul- 
turen” (1877) and 7 Literarische Physiognomien " 
(1834), the first of which contains several sketches 
relating especially to Jewish history and literature. 

B. 

GOLDBERG, ALBERT: German opera-singer; 
born at Brunswick June 8, 1817. Educated at the 
Conservatorium of Leipsic (1865-69), he made his 
début at the court theater at Munich, and played, 
between 1869 and 1883, successively in Mayence, 
Bremen, Neu-Strelitz, Strasburg, Augsburg, and 
Königsberg, at the last-named place directing the city 
theater for three years. 1n 1852 he became manager 
of the opera at Leipsic. where he is at present (1908) 
engaged. Тһе Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha con- 
ferred upon him the title of "court singer." His 
repertoire includes: Barbier, Don Juan, Hans Hei- 
ling, Telramund, Wotan, Pupagino, ete. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Biographisches Lerikon. 


8. КГ D 

GOLDBERG, BAER BEN ALEXANDER 
(known as BAG [3 3]): Russian scholar; born at 
Soludna near Warsaw in 1799; died at Paris May 4, 
1884. When he was scarcely fifteen. vears of age 
his parents contracted a marriage for him, and at 
eighteen he had to provide for the wants of a fam- 
iy. Having toiled without success for more than 
twenty-three years, he left his native country for 
Berlin, where he hoped to earn a livelihood by his 
knowledge of Hebrew and the Talmud. 

The passion for science which prevailed at that 
time among the German Jews laid hold of Goldberg, 
and at the age of forty he resumed his neglected 
education, taking up the study of Oriental lan- 
guages, During his sojourn at. Berlin he published 
two works: "IXontres mi-Sod Wakamim,” a com- 
mentary on the Jewish calendar, with chronolog:- 
ical tables, Berlin, 1845; and “ ITofes Matmonim,” 
а seleetion of essays contained in old and rare man- 
uscripts, these essays including: (1) 28 decisions of 
Solomon ben Isaac (Rashi); (9) letter of Sherira 
Gaon on the methodology of the Talmud, and the 
succession of the Amoraim and Geonim; (3) * lai 
ben Mekiz," Abraham ibn Ezra's psychology and 
eschatology, according to Ptolemy; (4) “ Milleta de 
Sofos,” fables of the Geonim; (5) * Piyyut Asher 
lshshesh.” a liturgic poem of ten strophes on the 
“Baruk she- Amar? of Каас ibn Ghayyat. 

In 1317 Goldberg went to London, where he re- 
mained until 1552, there publishing, in collaboration 
with his brother, A. L. Rosenkranz, the astronom 
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ical work “ Yesod ‘Olam, ^ by Istae Isracli of Toledo, 
with a German summary and mathematical figures 
(Berlin, SS). He finally settled at Paris (15297, 
and there published: (1) * Sefer ha- ikinabi," Tudah 
ibn Tibbow's Hebrew translation of the Hebrew 
grammar written in Arabic by Hm Janah (Prank- 
fort-on-the Main, 1857); (9) “Birkat Abraham,” 
Abraham Maimonides’ answers to the criticisms and 
questions of Daniel the Babylonian (Lyck, 1559); 
(3) “Sefer Тают, treating of the crowned letters in 
the Seroll of the Law, after an old manuseript in the 
sibliotheqne Nationale of Paris, and containing ex 
tracts [rom * Badde Aharon ” and * Migdol Hanane)” 
on the same subject, together with " Midrash Ka- 
ton," attributed to the tanna R. Akiba, en the core 
nation and embellishments of the letters (published 
at theexpenseof the abbed. J. L. Burges, Paris; 856); 
(4) * Risalat R. Judah ben Korciseh Tiharetensis 
Africani al Synagogam dudeornni Civitatis Fez” 
(published in collaboration with the abbé J. J. 1. 
Barges, Paris, 1867); (5) ® Ma‘asch Nissin,” a transla 
tion from the Arabic into Hebrew of Daniel the Baby- 
lonian's critical work on Maimonides’ “Sefer ha 
Mizwol.” (Paris, 1866); (6) “Текеге R. Sherira Gaon,” 
a corrected edition of Sherira's letter, with glosses 
and notes (Mayence, 1873); (7) “Sefer ha-Zikronot,” 
Elijah Levita's Biblical concordance, after à manu 
script in the Bibliothèque Nationale of Paris (Frank: 
Fort-on-the-Main, 1813). 

Goldberg eontributed to the Hebrew periodicals 
many valuable articles on Jewish history and liter 
ature. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Visrael, р, 180; Ozar ha- 
ae 1879. I. ТТТ Чак. Mar, INS- Fürst, Pihl. Jit. 
If, Қ. I. Br. 
GOLDBERGER, SIGISMUND: Austrian 

jurist; born in Jiigerndorf, Austrian Silesia, dune 

19, 1894. 116 was educated at the gymnasium of 

Troppau aud at the University of Vienna. lle 

began the practise of law in Vienna ір 1887. He has 

written: “Oesterreichische Gewerbeordnung," 1883; 

“Das Nene Volkssehulgesetz," 1883; * Die Direeten 


Steuern,“ 1884; "Die Neuen Directen Steuern,” 
IS98; "Das Nene Oesterreichische Patentrecht,” 
1899. M 


GOLDBLATT, JACOB SEMENOVICH: 
Russian painter; born at Suwalki 1860; studied at 
the St. Petersburg Academy of Fine Arts from 1878 
to 1885, gaining many prizes, among them the small 
gold medal for “ Priam Imploring Achilles.” and 
the large gold medal for “The Last Moments of 
Soerates,” Ile graduated with the title of “elass 
artist of the first degree in historical painting,” and 
with a scholarship from the academy with which he 
completed his studies abroad. At. present (1902) 
Goldblatt is at the head of a private school of paint- 
ing and sculpture at St. Petersburg. 

Ip J. G. L. 

GOLDEN CALF. Sce (Carr, GOLDEN, 


GOLDEN RULE, THE: By this name is desig- 
nated the saying of Jesus (Matt. vii. 12): “AN 
things therefore whatsoever ve would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them." 
In James ii. 8 it is called “the royal law.” Tt has 
been held to be the fundamental canon of morality. 
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In making this announcement, Jesus is claimed to 
have transcended the limitations of Jewish Jaw and 
life. The fact is, however, that this fundamental 
principle, like almost if not qnite all the “logia " 
attributed to Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount, 
had been proclaimed authoritatively in Israel. In 
the instructions given by Tobit to his son Tobias 
(Book of Tobit, iv.), after admonishing him to love 
liis brethren, the father proceeds to urge upon the son 
to have heed of all his doings and to show himself 
of good breeding (“derek erez?) in all his conduct. 
“Aud what is displeasing to thyself, that do not 
unto any other” (verse 15). Again, there is the well- 
known anecdote in which Hillel explains to a 
wonld-be proselyte that the maxim “not to do unto 
one's fellow what is hateful to oneself " is the foun- 
dation of Judaism, the rest being no more than conr 
mentary (Shab, 91a). See BROTHERLY Love and 
DIDACHE. 

It has been argued (by Hilgenfeld, Siegfried, and 
recently by Dousset) that the maxim of Hillel ap- 
plied, like the Biblical command “Thou shalt love 

thy neighbor as thyself” (Lev. xix. 
Meaning of 18), only to fellow Jews. ln proof of 
* Haber." thecontention, the word * haber” used 
by Hillel is noted As in a technical 
sense IABER designates a member of the Pharisaic 
fraternity of Jearned pious men, so here, according 
to the scholars referred to ahove, it has a restricted 
significance, The circumstances under which llil- 
lel was speaking preclude the possibility of his 
having thought of the technical meaning of the 
word. Tle addresses himself to a non-Jew who 
at best could not for years hope to be a haber. 
“Haber” is the usual rendering for the Iebrew 
“rea” (neighbor) Much philological hair-split- 
ting has been used to restrict the meaning of 
this word to “compatriot,” but the context of Lev. 
xix. [8 makes it plain that “теа ах interpreted by 
these “holiness laws” themselves (see Eines), em- 
braces also the stranger. Tobit’s admonition proves 
the same, After speaking of “brothers,” Z.e., men 
of his race and people, the father procceds to give his 
son advice regarding his conduct to others, “ the hired 
man.” for instance; aud in connection with this, not 
in connection with the subject of his marriage, he 
enjoins the observance of the Golden Rule. 

Love of one's friends and hatred of one's ene- 
mies are nowhere inculcated in Jewish literature, 
despite the fact that Bousset. (^ Religion des Juden- 
thums," p. 113), referring to Matthew v. 42, calls 
this verse the eomprehensive statement of Jew- 
ish ethical belief and doctrine. Either the second 
half of the sentence is an addition by a later hand, 
or, what is more likely, it resulted from a misappre- 
hension of a rabbinical argumentative question. 
According to Schechter the statement should read 
as follows: “You have heard that ["ettemar" = 
ёре] it has been said fin the Law] * Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor,” Does this now mean ["sho- 
mea“ ani"] love thy neighbor [friend] hut 6 
thine enemy?” No, Nevertheless while Jewish 
ethics has never commanded and paraded love for 
an enemy, it has practised it (Chwolson, “Das 
Letzte Passahmahl Christi,” p. 90(. Hillel in an- 
other of his sayings speaks of love for all creatures 
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(“ lia-beriyyot "), which term certainly embraces all 
humanity. Nor is it true that the seeming uni- 
versalism of this sentence (Abot i. 12) is restricted 
by the addition “bring them toward the Torah,” 
as Bousset, following llilgenfeld, would have it 
appear. , * Torah” is tlie eqnivalent of the modern 
"religion," and if Jesus in the Golden Rule de- 
Clares it to be "the Jaw and the prophets,” he 
puts down merely the more specific for the wider 
implications of the word “torah.” R. А Кіра ascribed 
the wider application to the command * Thon shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself” (Lev. xix. 18; Sifra 
Kedoshim to the verse [ed. Weiss, p. 890b]; comp. 
Gal, v. 14; Rom. xiii. 8; Yer. Ned. 41c; Gen. В. 
xxiv. ; and Kohler in ETHICS, RABBINICAL). The 
needy or the dead of non-Jews were never ontside 
the range of Jewish brotherly Jove (Tosef., Git. 
v. 1-5; Git. 61а). The phrase “mi-pene darke 
shalom” (on account of the ways of peace), which 
motivates Akiba’s iujunction, does not inject a non- 
ethieal, calculating element into the proposition, but 
introduces the principle of equity into it. 

The negutive form of the Golden Rule marks if 
anything a higher outlook than the positive state- 
ment in which it is cast in Matthew. * What yon 

would have others do unto you," 


Negative makes self and possible advautayes to 
Jewish self the central motive; " what is hate- 
Form. ful to you do not unto another," 


makes tlie effect n pon othersthe regu- 
lating principle. But be this as it may, the Golden 

Rule is only an assertion of the essentially Jewish 

aud rabbinical view that *"ineasure for measure” 

should he the rule regulating апу one man's ex- 
pectation from others (rights), while more than meas- 
ure should be the rule indicating one's services to 
others (duties). The formeris phrased * middah ke- 
neged middah ” (Nedarim 325), and * ba-middal she- 
adam moded modadin lo? (Sotah Sb); the latter is 

" Ji-fenim mishshurat ha-din” (B. K. 99b), or to he 

"ma'abir ‘al middotaw,” that is, of a forgiving, 

yielding disposition (see CRUELTY). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacob Bernays, Gescinmelte Abhandlungen, 
i. 274276; L. Lazarus, Zur Charahteristik der Tal- 
mudischen Ethik: Herm. Cohen, Die Ntichstenliebe im 
Talaud, Marburg, 1888; idem, in Jahrbuch für Jüd. Ge- 
schichte aud Litteratur, 1900; L. Low, tres. Schriften, i. 
45; Chwolson, Das Letzte Passaluunaht Christi, p. 60, St. 
Petershurg, 1892; (Güdetuann, Ntfehstenliebe, in Oesterreich- 
ische Wochenschrift, 1900; idem, Meutestamentliche Stu- 
dien, in Monatssehrift, 1893, pp. 1 et му; Bacher, Ag. Tan. 
i. 7 (2d. ed. p. 4); Felix Perles, Bousset’s Religion des 
Judenthions, Berlin, 1903: Hirsch, The Times and Teach- 
ings of Jesus, Chicago, 1894. 

K. E. G. H. 
GOLDENBERG, JOHN: liussian merchant; 
born on the contines оГ Russia and Rumania; died 

1895. He followed the army in the Crimea (1856-57 

as asutler, and there acquired wealth, which he after: 

ward greatly increased in Burma. He had settled 
in Turkey after the war, and reached Burma through 

Persia. ln Burma he superintended for King The- 

baw some of the large fransactions in timber-cutting 

hy which the king was enriched. Goldenberg after- 
ward resided for a time in Vienna and Wiesbaden. 

By his will, made tn England, he left the greater 

part of his fortune of £160,000 (3800,000) to six Lon- 

don charities and hospitals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron, June 21, 1895. 
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GOLDENBERG, SAMUEL LOB: Austrian 
Hebraist; born at Bolechow, Galicia, 1807; died at 
Tarnopol Jan. 11, 1816, lle was the founder and 
editor of the Hebrew periodical “Kerem HHemed ” 
(vols. i. and ii, Vienna, 1893 and 18236; vols. iii.— 
vii, Prague, 1834-13), the appearance of which 
marked ù new epoch in Hebrew literature, in that it 
supplied reading matter o£ a thoroughly scientific 
character, Among its contributors were Rapoport, 
Krochmal, Zunz, Slonimsky, Pinceles, М. D. Luz- 
zatio, leggio, Abraham Geiger, Isaac Briter, Samuel 
Byk, Tobias Feder, Joseph Perl, and Aaron Chorin, 
The pure, classic Hebrew employed by these scholars 
put an end to the conceits and eireumlocutions of the 
older Hebraists; and the spirit of criticism and his- 
torical investigation manifested in all their articles 
idealta blow in Galicia to Пахі, which had for- 
merly counted among its followers many of the con- 
tributors to the © Kerem Lkemed.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1846, pp. 104-105; Gritz, 
fresch. Xi. 493, 495; Jost, Neuere Gesch. vit, 105-106, 
s. A^ UNO EU 
GOLDENTHAL, JACOB: Austrian Oriental- 

ist; born at Brody, Galicia, Apri! 16, 1815; died at 

Vienna Dec. 28, 1865; educated at the University of 

Leipsic. In June, 1843, he became principal of the 

Jewish school at Kishinef, Bessarabia, and held the 

011106 for some years. Ile was appointed professor 

of rabbinica and Oriental languages at the Univer- 

sity of Vienna іп Sept., 1849, and held the chair until 
his death. Upon the nomination of Hammer-Purg- 
stall he was elected corresponding member of the 

Vienna Academy of Sciences. lis chief literary 

activity consisted in editing the following manu- 

scripts: (1) * Mozene Zedek,” a treatise on philo- 
sophical ethics by Al-Ghazali, translated into Hebrew 
by Abraham ibn IHasdai, with au introduction on the 

lives and works of Al-Ghazali and Ibn Jlasdai, 1828. 

(2) 7" Bi'ur ibn Roshd,” Todrosi's Hebrew translation 

of Averroes! commentary on Aristotle's * Rhetorica,” 

with a historical and philosophical introduction, 

1542. (5) " Mesharet Mosheh,” commentary by Ka- 

lonymus on Maimonides’ system of Divine Provi 

dence, with his explanation of Ps. xix. and xxxvii.. 

1845. (D * Mafteah." methodology of the Talmud 

by Nissim ben Jacob of Kairwan, with introduction, 

notes, and references, 1847. (5) " Mikdash Meat," 

Moses Ricti’s didactic poem on ancient philosophy 

and the history of Jewish literature, with an Italian 

and Ilebrew preface, 1851 (see “ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 

1859, p. 124). 

Goldenthal further published a catalogue of Пе- 
brew manuscripts in the Imperial Library of Vienna, 
1854, and an Arabic grammar in Hebrew for the use 
of the Oriental Jews, with a French preface, 1857. 
Volume i. of the “ Denkschrilten" of the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences contains his " Beitriize zu ei- 
nem Sprachvergleichenden Rabbinisch-Philosophis- 
chen Wórterbnche." He issued * Das Neue Zion,” 
a monthly periodical, Leipsic, Nisan, 1845, of which 
only one naumberappeared. Another periodical which 
he edited, * Das Morgenland,” was also short-lived. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brill, in ;dHqemeine Deutsche Biographie, 
ix. 332. Leipsic, 1879; Fürst. Bibl. Jud.; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit, Mus: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels., Almanach 
der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1869, pp. 
145 et :א‎ Neue Freie Presse, 1865, No. 1556. 
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GOLDFADEN, ABRAHAM B. HAYYIM 
LIPPE: llebrew and Yiddish poet and founder of 
the Yiddish drama; born at Stirokonstantinov, Rug- 
sia, July 12, 1840 He graduated from the rabbinical 
school of Jitomir in 15866 For nine years he taught 
in government schools, 
first at Simferopol snd 
afterwanl at 
and in 1875 went to 
Lemberg, where he 
founded “ Yisrolik," а 
humorous weekly in 
Yiddish which ciren- 
lated mostly in Russia, 
but Cas] to exist 
six months later, when 
its entrance to that 
conntry was  prohib 
ited. Goldfaden then 
went to (Czernowitz, 
Where he established 
the “Bukowiner ls- 
raelitiseches Volks- 
blatt.” which also had 
only a brief existence. 

While on a visit to Jassy, Rumania, in 1876, his 
initial dramatic creation, “The Recruits,” was put 
upon the first regularly organized modern Yiddish 
Stage. [t was entirely his owu creation, for he him- 
self built the stage, painted the decorations, wrote 
the piece, composed the music, and instructed the 
actors. In 1878, when he already had a tolerably 
good troupe of actors, and a repertoire of fourteen 
pieces from his own pen, he carried his euterprise into 
Russia and at first established himself in the Maryin- 
ski Theater in Odessa, Пе conducted several very 
suceussfnl tours through Russia until it was for- 
hidden by the government to continue Yiddish 
theaters (1888). After a few years in Rumania and 
Galicia he revived his theater in Warsaw for a short 
time, but in a German guise. In 1887 he went to 
New York, where he founded the “New Yorker 
Iustrirte Zeitung,” the first Yiddish illustrated 
periodical, and was also for some time connected 
with the Rumanian Opera-lTouse of that city. He 
returned to Europe in 1889, aud lived mostly in 
Paris. Since 1903 he has resided in New York. 

Goldfaden's Hebrew poetry. most of which is con- 
tained in his "Zizim u-Ferahim " (Jitomir, 1865), 
possesses considerable merit, but it has been eclipsed 
hy his Yiddish poetry, which, for strength of expres- 
sion and for deptb of tme Jewish feeling, remains 
unrivaled. Пе isthe most Jewish of all the Yiddish 
pects, and his songs, especially those contained in 
his popular plays, are sung by the Yiddish speaking 
masses in all parts of the world. Ilis earliest cvl- 
lection of Yiddish songs, * Das Yiidele,” has been 
reprinted many times since its first appearance in 
1866. But his fame rests on his dramatic produce- 
tions, which number about twenty-five. The best 
of them, "але and * Bar Kochba,” are consid 
cred the most popular dramatic works in Yiddish. 
Of theothers, “Shmendrik,” * Die Kishufmacherin," 
“Die Zewei Kune Lemels,” and * Dr. Almasada " de- 
serve special mention. Most. of them were reprinted 
many times, both in Russia and in the United States, 
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and “Shulamit " was played with considerable suc- 

cess in Polish, German, and Jlungarian transka- 

tions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nefer Zikkaron, p. 18, Warsaw, 1390; Ha- 
Meliz, No. 153; Eisenstein, The Father of the Jewish Stage, 
in Jewish Comment, Nov. 1, 1901; Hapgood, Spirit of the 
Ghetto, pp. 149 «ct seg., New York, 1902; Wiernik, Abrahan 
:0ldfaden, in Minikes’ Hebrew Holiday Papers, vol. iY., 
No. 33; Jew. Chron. Oct. 13. 1899. Ww 
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GOLDFOGLE, HENRY MAYER: Ameri- 
can lawyer and politician; born in New York city 
May 28, 1856; educated in the public schools and at 
Townsend College: admitted tothe bar 1877. (Gold. 
togle was elected judge of the municipal court, 
New York city, 18538, and reelected, unopposed, 
1893, le resigned to resume the practise of law in 
1900. Пе has taken part in every Democratic state 
convention, as delegate, during the past twenty-two 
years, and in 1896 was elected delegate to the Dem- 
ocratie national convention. lie served several 
terms as grand president of District No. 1, Independ: 
ent Order of B'nai B'rith, and also as governor of 
the Home for the Aged and [ntirm, Yonkers. As 
representative of the ninth district, New York city, 
he was elected to the Fifty-seventh Congress (1901), 
and was reelected for the same district to the Fifty- 
eighth Congress (1903). During the year 1902 he 
took steps in Congress looking to the removal of 
the restrictions placed upon American Jews travel. 
ing in Russia. 

A. I Mu 


GOLDMAN, BERNARD: Austrian deputy; 
horn at Warsaw Feb. 20, 1842; died at Lemberg 
March 22, 1901. Mis father, Isaac Goldman, was the 
owner of a lIehrew printing establishment. Bernard 
attended the rabbinical school in Warsaw under the 
direction of the censor Tugendhold. At the ont- 
break of the Polish revolution in 1869 he was ar- 
rested in a synagogue and sentenced to banishment 
in Siberia. Ile managed to escape, however, and, 
after a brief stay in Paris, settled in Lemberg (1870). 
In 1876 Goldman was elected to the Galician Land- 
tag as deputy for Lemberg, and thereafter took an 
active interest in the welfare of the Galician Jews. 
In the council of the Jewish community, of which 
he was a member, he especially promoted the edu- 
cation of his coreligionists. In the year 1894 he 
was decorated by the emperor with the ribbon of the 
Order of Francis Joseph. 

S. Jl. €. 


GOLDMANN, EDWIN ELLEN: (erman 
physician; born at Burghersdorp, Cape Colony, 


Nov. 12, 1862; studied medicine at the universities of 
Breslau, Freiburg, and London, graduating (M.D.) 
in 1888. After having been for half a year assistant 
at Weigert's pathological-anatomical institute at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, he became assistant at the 
university surgical hospital in Freiburg, which 
position he held until 1898. Ile was admitted to 
the medical faculty of the university as privat- 
docent in 1891, was appointed. assistant professor in 
1895, and became chief physician at the hospital of 
the evangelical sisters at Freiburg in 1598. 
Goldmann has contributed several essays to pro- 
fessional journals: "Zeitschrift für Physiologisehe 


Chemie.” “Centralblatt für Pathologie," “ Beiträge 
zur Klinischen Chirurgie.” ete. lle published, with 


Middeldorp, “Croup und Diphterie.” 
s p. DOM 


GOLDMARK, KARL: Jtungarian violinist, 
pianist, and operatic composer; born at Keszthely, 
llungary, May 18, 1830, where his father, Ruben 
Goldinark, was cantor in the synagogue. Karl re- 
ceived a rudimentary musical education from a 
schoolmaster in — his 
native town, and at 
the age of twelve 
entered. the school at- 
tached to the Oeden- 
burger Musikverein. 
At u concert given by 


that society in 89 
Goldmark displayed 
such talent that bis 


parents decided to send 
him to Vienna, where, 
after a preparatory 
course with Jansa 
(18-13-44), he entered 
the Conservatorium, 
becoming a pupil of 
Böhm (violin) and 
Preyer (harmony). 
Here he continued his 
studies until tlie outbreak of the revolution in 1848, 
when he was compelled to enter the army. 

Upon completing his term of service his eldest 
brother, Joseph Goldmark, enabled him to continue 
his musical studies. Shortly after 
Karl entered the Berlin Conservato- 
rium, his brother, who had been an 
aetive participant in the insurrection 
and who was suspected of complicity in the assas- 
sination of Minister of War La Tour, was compelled 
to leave Hungary, and Karl was constrained to sus- 
pend his studies and to seek an engagement ina 
theater orchestra, In this he was successful; and 
after а brief carcer as an orchestral player in Raab, 
IFungary, he in 1850 secured a position as violinist 
in the Josefstiidter Theater, Vienna. 

lt was uot until 1852 that Goldmark began to 
compose, his first efforts showing clearly the influ- 
ence of Felix Mendelssohn- Bartholdy, In 1857 he 
gave a concert of his own compositions, which 
proved a great success, and he determined, notwith- 
standing the offer of an engagement at the Vienna 
Carltheater, to discontinue his carcer as an orchestral 
player. In 1864 he wrote his overture to “Sakun- 
tala,” a composition which rapidly became popular 
and served to establish the fame of the composer, 

Goldmark’s next eomposition, the “Queen of 
Sheba.” was played on March 10. IS, at the 
Vienna opera-house, Its reception was a most en- 

thusiastic one, and the composer was 

His Compo- compelled to appear forty times before 
sitions. the curtain. The “Queen of Sheha” 
has since been performed in nearly all 

the principal cities of Europe and America; in Eng- 
land, however, in consequence of the Biblical nature 
of the subject, its production was forbidden, The 
number of performances in Budapest alone amounted 
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to over 175. It was produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, on Dec, 2, 1885, with An- 
ton Seidl as conductor, On Nov. 19, ISS, Gold- 
Mark's second but somewhat less successful opera, 
“Merlin,” was produced at the Vienna opera-honse. 

The influence of Oriental, or, more properly 
speaking, Hebraice melody is everywhere diseerni- 
ble in the best compositions of Goldmark. While 
he has undoubtedly accomplished his best work in 
the field of opera, several of his overtures are remark- 
able for their superb orchestration and power of 
graphie deseription. In addition to the foregoing 
compositions, Goldmark has written the operas: 
"pas Heimehen am Herd ? (after Charles Dickens? 
“The Cricket on the Hearth "), which was performed 
at Vienna March 21, 1596, with great success; " Der 
Kriegsecfangene,” in two acts (Vienna, Jan. 17, 
1599); "Der Fremdlinz" (18599); and “Götz von 
Berlichingen.” played in the principal theaters of 
Europe during the winter of 1902, Among the 
other works of Goldmark the followingare the most 
noteworthy: the overtures “Penthesilea,” " Im 
Frühling," * Der Gefesselte Prometheus,” and " Sap- 
pho”; the “Symphony in E-tlat," aud that entitled 
“Ländliche Hochzeit”; two suites for violin and 
piano; the violin concerto, op. 28, and several songs 
and chamber-musie compositions, 


BIRLIOGRAPAY: W. J. Henderson, Punnus Composers and 
Their Works, pp. 515-515; Машан, Masters of German 
Music, pp. 137-169; Riemann, Musil- Lc vikon. 
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GOLDSCHMIDT, ADOLPH: (terman art 
critic; born at Hamburg Jan. 15, 1563. After a 
short business career he devoted himself (1885) to 
the study of the history of art at the universities of 
Jena, Kiel, and Leipsic. Ile took his degree in 1889 
with the dissertation “ Lübecker Malerei und Plastik 
his 1530,” the first detailed analysis of the medieval 
art of northeast Germany. After traveling through 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, the Netherlands, Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, on the presentation of his 
work * Der Albanipsalter in llildesheim und Scine 
Beziehung zur Symbolischen Wirchenskulptur des 
12. Jahrhunderts" (1598), he beeame privat-docent 
at the University of Berlin. llis "Studien zur 
Geschichte der Sächsischen Skulptur in der Ueber- 
gangszeit vom Romanischen zum Gotischen Stil” 
(Berlin, 1902) traces the gradual development of Ger- 
man sculpture with reference to the period of its 
florescence in tbe thirteenth century. Ilis "Die 
Kirchenthiir des Heil. Ambrosius in Mailand " (1902) 
for the first time showed the door of tlie Church of 
St. Ambrogio in Milan to be a monument of early 
Christian art. He has also contributed a number of 
important articleson North-German painting, Saxon 
sculpture, and early medieval miniature manuscripts 
tothe“ Repertorium für Nunstwissenschaft,” © Zeit- 
schrift für Christliche Kunst,” and “Jahrbuch der 
Kel. Preussischen Kunstsammlungen.” 

זי 2 

GOLDSCHMIDT, HENRIETTE (née Be- 
nas): Wife of Rabbi A. M. Goldschmidt (m. 
1855); born at lxrotoschin,. Prussia, Nev, 23, 1825; 
and now (1903) resident at Leipsic. She was one of 
the pioneers of the movement for the emancipation 
of women in Germany. In 1866 she entered the 





| Frankfort on the-Main Fuly 1%, 1860. 
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Allgemeine Deutsche Frauenverein; in 1867 she was 
elected to the board of directors, becoming later its 
vice-president. She founded in Leipsiea Ver in für 
Familien- und Volkserzicluny, im connection with 
which were established two public kindergartens 
and an institution for the training of kiuderrarten 
teachers which has already rendered about 7,000 
young women capable of earning their livelihood, 
As a resnit of one of her lectures the municipal in- 
dustrial school for girls was founded al Leipsic 
Besides nurmerons articles on the Fröhél system of 
education she wrote “Ideen über Weibliche Erzic- 
hung im Zusammenhange mit dem System Fried- 
rich Frébel’s.” Though in her seventy eighth year, 
she still conduets the various institutions which she 
helped to found ; and at the Leipsic Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation she was invited to speak on the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the death of Fröbel. This is the only 
instance in which a German teachers’ association 
has asked a woman not a teacher by profession to 
speak on a pedagogic subject. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Auguste Schmidt, in Neue Bahnen. bec. 1, 
195. 
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GOLDSCHMIDT, HERMANN: German 
painter and astronomer; born at Frankfort on-the 
Main June 17, 1802; died at Fontainebleau Sept. 10, 
1566. Destined originally for a Commercial career, 
he spent a dozen years in his father's warehouse, 
devoting, however, his leisnre to painting. Atlength 
he repaired to Munich. where he studied under Cor 
neliusand Schnorr. In 1836 he settled in Paris, and 
exhibited his first picture, “Woman in Algerian 
Costnme.” This was followed by many others until 
roldsehmiidt became famous as a historical painter. 
One of his later works was the “Death of Romeo 
and Juliet” (1857). 

In 1847 Goldschmidt became interested in astron- 
omy. He procured a little two-inch telescope, and 
with this discovered (Nov. 15, 1852) a minor planet 
named " Lutetia? by Arago. With a two and two- 
third inch telescope he discovered. four more. plan- 
ets, Pomona, Atalanta, Harmoni and Daphne. 
Next Goldschmidt procured a four-inch telescope, 
with which he found nine more planets, Nysa, 
Eugenia, Doris, and Pales (discovered in (йе same 
night), Europa. Alexandra, Melete, Dame, and Pan- 
opea. "Thus within nine years Goldschmidt discov- 
ered fourteen minor planets with nothing larger than 
a small telescope, and from the windows of liis garret, 
which necessarily aflorded a very limited view of the 
heavens, 

Goldsclimidt’s work was not confined to the dis- 
covery of planets. Ife was one of the observers 
who journeyed to Spain to wateh the solar eclipse of 
1860, The Lalande astronomical prize was awarded 
to him eight times by the Academy of Sciences; he 
received the cross of the Legion of Попог in 1851 
and the gold medal of the Royal Astronomical Society 
of London in 1561. 1n 1862 the French government 
awarded him a pension of 1,500 francs. 
BinLIOoGPAPIIY > Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 

Society, xxvii. 115; Meyers Konversations- Lerihon. " 
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GOLDSCHMIDT, HERMANN (Herman 
Taber): German novelist and playwright, born at 
Пе attended 
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the local gymnasium, and studied law at the uni- 
versities of Heidelberg, Leipsic, and Marburg. He 
was first referendar and then (in 1888) ОО Ий " Ge- 
richtsassessor" in his native city. Soon thereafter 
he embraced a literary career, He published, among 
other works, a social novel, * Ein Weg zum Frieden " 
(1890), and in the following years he wrote the plays 
"Fortuna," “Der Freie Wille.” “Goldene Lüge," 
“Hans der Träumer,” “ Ewige Liebe,” * Ein Glück- 
liches Paar," and * Frau Lili,” all of whieh have been 
produced on German and foreign stages, including 
the court theaters of Berlin, Vienna, Munich, the 
Berliner Deutsches Theater, etc. S 


GOLDSCHMIDT, JULIUS: German physi- 
cian; born at Mayence Feb. 12, 1%43. He studied 
at the universitiesof Würzburg aud Giessen, receiv- 
ing from the latter his degree as doctor of medicine 
in 1866. Accompanying in the same year à patient 
to Madeira, he established himself there as a physi- 
cian, and soon became one of the leading practi- 
tioners, In Funchal. the capital of tlie о һе 
founded and endowed an international hospital for 
sailors. In 1896 he removed to Paris, where he is 
now (1903) practising. 

Galdschmidt’s special field is the treatment of pul- 
monary diseases and leprosy, on which latter disease 
he isa high authority. lt was partly through his 
endeavors and influence that in 1897 a congress for 
the consideration of leprosy wasconvened at Berlin. 

Among Goldselhmidt’s — may be mentioned: 
Б la Curabilitéde la Lépre.” in ^ Bulletin de Méde- 
cine,” ix.; "Erste ИН der Lepra Рогер 
Tuberculin,” in * Deutsche Medizinische Wochen- 
schrift," 1891; " Kochsehe Reaction und Weilwirkung 
bei Lepra Tuberosa,” /5. 1892, No. 4; "Wirkung 
der Tuberculosis auf Lepra,” #2. No. 15; " Immu- 
nitit Gegen Intluenza Durch Vaccinirung mit Ani- 
maler Lymphe." čb. No. 45; "Behandlung und 
Heilung der Lepra Tuberosa mit Europhen," in 
"'Theripeutisehe Monatsschrift.” 1898; " Zur Aetio- 
logie und Prophylaxis der Lepra,” in “Berliner 
Klinische Wochenschrift,” 1894. 

IIe is also the author of the 
“ Madère., Etudice Comme Station d Hiver et 6 
3d ed., Paris, 1584; " Madeira und Seine Bedeutung 
als IIeilungsort" (with Mittermeyer), 2d ed.. Leip- 
sic, 1885; “Die Lepra auf Madeira,” zb. 1891; “La 
Lepre,” Paris, 1894. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. s.v., Leipsic, 1901. 
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GOLDSCHMIDT, LAZARUS: German wri- 
ter; born at Plungiany. Lithuania, Russia, Dec. 17, 
1871. He received his rabbinical education at Ts 
Talmudic school in Slobodki, near Kovno. In 1888 
he went to Germany, aud in 1890 entered the Berlin 
University, where, under the guidaace of Professors 
Dillmann and Schrader, he devoted himself to the 
study of Oriental languages, especially Ethiopie. 
Goldschmidt, who at present (1903) lives at Berlin, 
has published the following works: "Dus Buch 
lfenoch," retranslated from the Ethiopic into Ie- 
brew, and edited with introduction, notes, and 
explanations (Berlin, 1592); "Bibliotheca Aethio- 
pica," a list aud description of all the known Ethiopic 


following works: 
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prints (Leipsic, 1893); * Das Buch der Schöpfung 
יצירה)‎ 5D," critical text, translation notes, etc. 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1894); " Baruita de-Ma'ase 
Bereshit,” the story of the Creation, ascribed to 
Arzelai bar Bargelai (Strasburg, 1894; this sup- 
posed Midrash is an Aramaic translation of the Ethi- 
opie " Пехастетоп ” of Pseudo-Epiphanias, edited 
by Trumpp in Ethiopic with a German translation, 
Munich, 1882, and the name of tlie supposed author 
is an anagram of Goldschimidt's ITebrew name, Elie- 
zer ben Gabriel); * Vita do Abba Daniel,” Ethiopic 
text, published, translated, and annotated in col- 
laboration with F. M. E. Pereira (Lisbon, 1897); 
"Die Aethiopischen [landsehriften der Stadthibli- 
athek zu Frankfurt a. M." (Berlin, 1897). In the 
vear 1896 Goldschmidt commenced the publication 
of the Babylonian Talmud (from the editio princeps), 
with German translation, variants, and explanations. 
Up to the present (1903) the sections Zera'im and 
Mo'ed have been published, together with a part of 
the section Nezikin. Both the edition of the text 
and the translation have been severely criticized 
by David [loifiunn in Drody's “Zeitschrift für 
Ilebriiische Bibliographie,” i. 67-71, 100-103, 152- 
155, 181-185. Goldschmidt replied in a pamphlet, 
“Die Recension des Iferrn Dr. 1). Hoffmann über 
Meine Talmudausgabe im Lichte der Wahrheit," 
Charlottenburg, 1896. See also “Theologische Li- 
teraturzeitung," 1596, pp. 477-479, and 1897, pp. 
21-632. 
D. L. ,שח‎ 


GOLDSCHMIDT, LEVIN: German jurist; 
boru at Danzig May 20, 1329; died at Wilhelmshóhe 
July 16, 1597. From 1847 to 1851 he pursued his 
studies at the universities of Berlin, Bonn, and 
Heidelberg, receiv. 
ing his doctor's de- 
gree in 1551 froin the 
University of Halle. 
Пе practised for sev- 
eral years in the 
courts of Danzig, De- 
came — privat-docvent 
ut the University of 
Heidelberg in 1855, 
and was appointed 
associate professor in 
1360. ln the years 
1857-60 he published 
“Kritik des Ent- 
wurfs eines Handels- 
gesetzbuchs fiir die 
Preussischen Staat- שש‎ 
en" and * Gutachten Levin Goldsehmidt. 
über den Entwurf 
vines Deutschen Handelsgesetzbuclis nach den Besch- 
lüssen Zweiter Lesung," which at once attracted at- 
tention to him asa critical jurist. During the same 
period he published “Der Lucca-Pistoja-Aktien- 
streit,” Frankfort.on-the- Main, 1859 (Supplement, 
1861) He is the founder (1858) of the “Zeitschrift 
für das Gesammte Handelsrecht.” 

Goldschmidt's scholarship was next displayed in 
his“ Encyctopiidie der Rechtswissenschaft im Grund- 
riss,” Heidelberg, 1562. He then began the great 
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work which occupied him during the remainder of 
his lifetime, but which he did not live to complete, 
namely. “Das Handbuch des Handelsreehlits;" Er 
langen, ISB! 68. This is the work with which his 
fame as a historical. jurist is identified, it being rec- 
ognized as a masterly presentation of the general 
history ot commercial law. 

In 18660 Goldschmidt was promoted toa professor- 
ship in the juridical faculty at Heidelberg. Hle nest 
received the appointment ol " Justizrat" in the Bun- 
desgericht at Leipsic, afterward ocenpying a judicial 
position at the Reichsoberhandelsgericht, ln 812» 
he became professor of commercial law in Berlin 
University, und received the title " Geheimer Justiz- 
rat.” From [875 10 1877 he was also a member of 
the German Reichstag, representing the city of 
Leipsic. 

Of his further publications the following deserve 
special mention: "Das Dreijihrige Studium der 
Rechts- und Staatswissensehaften,” Berlin, 1878; 
~ Erwerbs- und Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften, Stu- 
dien und Vorschläge,” Stuttgart, 1882; “ Rechts- 
studium und Prüfungsordnung," jb. 1837; "Die 
Haftptlicht der Genossen nnd das Umlageverlahren,” 
Berlin, 1888; “System des Uandelsrechts,” Stutt- 
art, 1887, 4tli ed., 1591. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riesser, (reddchtaissrede, Berlin, 1597. (with 
portraiti; Pappenheim, Nachruf. m Zeitschrift für Han- 
delsrecht, xWwii.: Deutsche Juriste nzeitung, ii, No. lo; Ad- 
ler, Lerin Goldschmidt, in Bettetbeim, Biegraphisches Jahr- 
וו‎ 119-127, 
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GOLDSCHMIDT, LOTHAR. 
LOTHAR. 


See ScuMIDT, 


GOLDSCHMIDT, MEIR AARON: Danish 
political writer; born Oct. 26, 1519, at Vording- 
borg, Denmark; died at Copenhagen Aug. 15, 1887. 
The dream of his youth was to become a famous 
physician, hut as Danish church orthodoxy pre- 
vented him, because he was a Jew, from taking 
his B.A. degree (1836), Goldschmidt gave up the 
academic course, and in 1527 started the “ Nüstved 
Ugeblad ” (later called 7 Sjüllandsposten ”), a polit- 
ical weekly. Ile at once came into conflict with the 
authorities, and was tined heavily, and condemned 
to submit his publication to censorship for a year. 
Goldsclrmiidt sold the paper, and as the Danish king 
(Frederick VI.) died at this time and a liberal gov- 
ernment was expected under his successor (Christian 
VHL), he moved to Copenhagen, and again entered 
into politics, with a new paper, the “Corsaren ” (Oc- 
tober, 1840). This journal was a brilliant but reck- 
less paper, representing extreme republicanism or 
socialism, und taking a strong stand against the 
crown, which had failed to grant the expected liber- 
ties. For this the government promptly condemned 
Goldschmidt to imprisonment. on brend and water 
for twenty-four days, and to the permanent. cen- 
sorship of his paper. But he was undaunted and 
continued the publication of the “Corsaren.” It 
likewise brought him into conflict with individual 
publie men, but it matured his mind, won him 
fame, and caused some novels of his to sell so 
well (1846) that he went abroad on the proceeds 
(1847), In Coppet he met the reformed priest 











Goldschinidt, Julius 
Goldschinidt, Merr Aaron 


Piguet and was much intnenced by him Gold- 
schinidt himself admits that an unconscious Chris 
tian influence is perceptible iu " Nord og Syd.” which 
he edited (817 59. This magazine was also palit 
ical but of u much more moderate tone. In 1564 
Galdschmidt started another gazinc, “Ude og 


“lemme,” buit soon discontinued it, and, thoroughly 


diseusted with Danish affairs, he moved to England 
in 1861. Te returned. however, in 18602, but from 
that. time on remained outside of polities. Elis career 
is not unlike that of Georg ,א.א ו[‎ with this dil- 





ference, that боі 

. * LJ T 5 >“, 
schmidt used polities "A 
where Brandes used 


literature to rouse the 
Danish apathy, hoping 
to change its philistine 
attitude toward the 
problems of life. Gold- 
schinidt’s social-polit- 
ical intlhence was im- 
mense, though nesa- 
tive as far as visible 
and systematic results 
were concerned, De- 
cause he stood alone 
and had to tight the 
crown as well as the forces of mediocrity. 

After his return in 1862 Goldschmidt devoted 
himself entirely to literature, in which he became 

especially remarkable as a master of 
In style. As a man he was romantic- 
Literature. mystic as much as he was Jewish, but 
his mysticism was Oriental in cast; and 
his romanticism was original and neither ecclesias- 
tical nor medieval. These traits are evident in * En 
Jöde” (1845), whieh has been translated into sev- 
eral European languages: “Ravnen” (1565-69); 
"Ijemlós" (1859); "I den anden Verden" (1863). 
He wrote also * Fortüllinger og Skildringer " (1863- 
1865), " Arvingen " (1867), and several plays, among 
whith “ Rabbineren ow Ridderen " (1869) and t Sve- 
denborg’s Ungdom” (1863) were staged at the 
Royal Theater. 

Goldschmidt endeavored to construct a philosoph- 
ical world-system on the basis of Nemesis, but his 
work on this subject has not. vet been published. It 
isa noteworthy attempt to translate Hebrew theism 
into abstract thought and enliven that thought with 
moral sentiment, Goldschmidt called the last volume 
of his autobiography " Nemesis " (2 vols., (817), and 
everywhere in it points to Nemesis as shaping his 
life. Thesame thought is found in * Ravnen " (0565 
1869) and " En Skavank " (1567). In the latter novel 
he connects his doctrine with ancient Egyptian wor- 
ship. Goldsehmidt is remarkable for his psycholog- 
ical insight and his masterly delineation of Jewish 
character, especially in its profounder aspects. 
Typical in this respect are his “Maser” and " Av 
rohinda Nattergal.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Goldschmidt, еерее og Resultater, 
1577: S. Kierkegaard, Bladartilhler, 1802; O, Borchsenius, 
Fra Fyrrerne, 1880; G. Brandes, Aritikher og Portrdter. 
(Works b. 1890; dos. Michaelsen, Fra min Samtid, UN; 
Biogratisk Lericon, Vii Nalinausen's Konversations- 
leksikon, vii.; P. Hansen, Hlustri ret Dansk Litteratur His- 
tome VEL T. 
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Meir Aaron Goldschmidt. 
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GOLDSCHMIDT, OTTO: German pianist and 
composer; born at Hamburg Aug. 21, 1829. He 
studied under Jacob Schmidt and F. W. Grund, 
with Hans von Bülow under Mendelssohn at the 
Leipsic Conservatorium; and in 1848 under Chopin in 
Paris. In 1849 he played at a concert given in Lon- 


. . = . 4 
don by Jenny Lind; in 1851 he accompanied her on 


a tour through America; and on Feb. 5, 1852, was 
married to her at Boston. From 1852 to 1855 they 
lived in Dresden, and from the latter year until 
Madame Goldsehmidt's death (1887), in London and 
at Malvern, Worcestershire. 

In 1861 Goldschmidt was elected an honorary 
member of the London Philharmonic Society: in 
1803 he was appointed vice-principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music (London); in 1868 and 1866 he 
conducted musical festivals at Düsseldorf and ITam- 
burg respectively; and in {875 he Tounded the Bach 
Choir in London. 

His principal works are: “Ruth,” an oratorio, 
performed at the Hereford. musical festival of 1867; 
pianoforte concerto, op. 10; trio for pianoforte, op. 
12; 12 studies for the same instrument, op. 13; 19 
songs, op. 8, 9; and some part-songs. With Sir 
William Sterndale Bennett he edited " The Chorale 
300k for England." 


BiBLIOGRAPIIY : Riemann, Musik-Lerikon; Meyers Konver- 
satious-Levikon ; Grove, Dict. of Music and Musicians. 
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GOLDSCHMIDT,SIEGFRIED: German Ori- 
entalist; born at Cassel Oet. 29, 1544; died at Stras- 
burg Jan. 31, 1884. He waseducatedat the universi- 
ties of Leipsic, Berlin, and Tubingen, graduating 
(Ph.D.) in 1867. Mis doctor's dissertation, “Der 
VIIte Prapáthaka des Sámaveda-Arcika in der Nai- 
geya-Cakha Nebst Andern Mitteilungen über. Die- 
selbe," published in the * Monatsberichte der König- 
lichen Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften ” 
(1868, pp. 228-248), was an edition of the single 
portion which has been preserved of the Ráuthuma 
recension of the Sama-Veda. Goldschmidt eontin- 
ued his studies, first at Gottingen and later in Paris, 
where he gained a thorough mastery of the French 
language. On the outhreak of the Franco Prussian 
wir he returned to Germany and enrolled as a vol- 
unteer. He took part in the siege of Paris. At the 
close of the war Goldschmidt was appointed assist- 
ant professor in the newly created University of 
Strasburg, with which he was connected during the 
remainder of hislife. He became professor Sept. 12, 
1881, but was fated never to sit in the faculty. Spinal 
consumption, the disease whieh ended his life, had 
already sapped his vitality, and after two and a half 
years of suilering death came asa weleome relief, 

Siegfried Goldschmidt was not a prolific writer, 
Пе published but fourteen scientitic studies, mostly 
short notesin Kuhn’s “Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende 
Sprachforschung” and the " Zeitschrift der Dentsehen 
Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft.” ls interest was 
centered upon Prakrit, and brief as his articles were 
they formed valuable contributions to the investiga- 
tion of the medieval languages of India. lis most 
Important work was his edition of the great Prakrit 
poem ascribed to Kalidasa, the Ravanavaha or Sêtu- 
bandhn (Strasburg, 1880-84). This is in two vol- 
umes, the first of which comprises the text and an 
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index of the Prakrit words, in preparing which 
Siegfried was assisted by his brother Paul, while the 
second part contains the German translation. The 
only other book published by this scholar was a vol- 
ume of “Prikrtiea” (i 1879), containing gram- 
inatical studies on Prakrit. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Literaturblatt für Orientalische Biblio- 
graphic, i. 87-380. 
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GOLDSCHMIEDT, GUIDO: Austrian chem- 
ist, born in Triest Oct. 5, 1850; studied at Vienna 
and Heidelberg. First as assistant, later as associ- 
ate professor at the chemical laboratory of Vienna 
University, he published a munber of important 
articles on organic chemistry, for which he received 
the Lieben prize of the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
ences on different occasions, After a short activity 
ns professor at the igh School for Agriculture 
in Vienna, he was called as professor to the univer- 
sity at Prague in 1592. Пе won distinction by his 
demonstration of the constitution of pupaverin, 
of which he had made a thorough study. In con- 
junction with several of lis pupils, as well as in- 
dependently, he published a large number of treatises 
op substances of the pyridin and quinolin order, be- 
sides essays in other departments of organic chem- 
istry. The University of Prague elected him dean 
of the philosophical faculty in 1900. He is also a 
member of the council of the university and of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

As WA‏ א 

GOLDSMID: A family of English financiers, 
who trace descent from a certain Uii ha-Levi of Em- 
den, as shown in the pedigree on opposite page. 

The following were some of the prominent mem- 
bers of the family: 

Aaron F. Goldsmid: London merebant and 
Founder of the Goldsmid family of England; born 
at Amsterdam: died June 3, 1782. He was the son 
of Benedict Goldsmid, a Hamburg merchant. In 
1765 he left Mohand with his family to settle in 
London, where he founded the firm of Aaron Gold- 
smid & Son, subsequently Goldsinid & Eliason, 
The firm of Aaron Goldsmid & Son experienced seri- 
ous reverses through the failure of Clifford & Sayer, 
one of the principal housesin Holland. Hence only 
George, the eldest son, entered into partnership with 
his father. "The other sons founded new businesses 
for themselves in which they amassed large fortunes. 
Goldsmid left four sons and four daughters. The 
second. son, Asher, was one of the founders of the 
firm Mocatta & Goldsmid, bullion. brokers to the 
Bank of England. Benjamin and Abraham were 
famous as financiers and philanthropists. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Levy Alexander, Memoirs of Benjamin Gold- 

snid of Roehampton, 1808; James Picciotto, Sketehes of 

Auuglo-cwish History. 
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Abraham Goldsmid: English financier and 
philanthropist; born in Holland in 1756 (2); died at 
Morden, near London, Sept. 28, 1810; third son of 
Aaron Goldsmid. About 1765 he went to England 
with his father, and soon entered into partnership 
with his brother, Benjamin Goldsmid, the two 
starting in business as bill-brokersabout 1777. They 
afterward took a house in Capel street, and soon be- 
came successful bidders for the national loan. It 
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was regarded on the Stock bxehange as an unprece- 
dented event that men, till then searcely Known, 
should succeed in wresting the negotiation of gov- 
ernment loans from the hands of the banking clique. 
This was the tirst step in their rise to eminence. and 
after having been very successful in negotiating sev- 
eral public loans, they acquired considerable wealth. 

After the death of his brother Benjamin in 1508, 
Abraham continued the operations of the tirm. 1n 


UNCYCEQOPEDIA 


Goldschmidt, Otto 
Goldsinid 


pean Magazine, wilh: The Morning Post, London, Oct, 4, 
1510; Young Israel vol. l, No 6; Picciotto, Sketches at IU 
(lo Jewish history, pp. 232 254, 259, London, 18575; din. 
World, March, 1575. 


Albert Goldsmid: Major-general in the British 
army; born in 1791, died ап. б, 1861, son of Ben 
jamin Goldsmid. Ше entered the army in ТХЕ as 
cornet in the th Light Dragoons, and the follaw 
ing year went on active duty in Spain, where Не 
continued to serve until the close of the war in 4 


Uri ha-Levi of Emden (с. 1593) 


Benediet (Goldsmid of Папи 


Aaron Goldsmid, London merchant td. 1752) 
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George = .... Coben Asher = ...: Keyser 


Sir Isaac Lyon, Bart. (1841) 
= IMM Isabel Goldsinid 


Benjamin = Jessie Salomons Abraham = 





Frederick David (b. 1812) 
= Caroline Samuel 


Sir Francis Henry 
(2d bart.) 


Sir Julian (d. 1896) Helen = Mary = 
(Bd bart.) = Liouel Frederick D. 
Virginia, daugh- Lucas Mocatta 


ter of A. Philipson | 


1 son and 


S daughters l daughter 


J. 


1810 the house of Baring & Goldsmid contracted for 
the government loan of £14.000,000 (370,000,000). 
Sir T. Daring, with whom the Goldsmids had been 
connected in business, died at this juncture: and his 
death added greatly to Goldsmid's many burdens, 
he having now to struggle alone. In addition, a 
powerful organization 
had been formed 
against the loan. and 
the resources of the 
two houses of Baring 
& Goldsmid combined 
were scarcely sufficient 
to combat it. The 
price of serip fell 
daily, and the fortunes 
of Goldsmid fell with 
it. At the samo time, 
the Mast India Com- 
panes, which Ал 
placed in his hands for 
sale bills of exchange 
to the value of half 
a million, became alarmed, and claimed the price of 
its property. The payment was fixed for Sept. 28, 
1810. Goldsmid was unprepared, and on the fol. 
lowing morning he was found dead, with a pistol 
by his side. 

The Goldsmid firm suhsequently made great ef. 
forts to discharge their liabilities. By 1516 they had 
paid fully fifteen shillings on the pound; and in 1820 
Parliament, on the petition of the creditors, annulled 
the remaining portion of the debts. 


BINLIOGRAPHY: Dict, National Biography: Gentleman's 
Magazine, lxxx.: The Morning Chronicle, London. Sept. and 
Oct, 15810; The Times, London, April 12 and 13, INS; Kuro- 
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Henry Avigdor 


Elim Henry d'Avigdor Claude Joseph Mortetlore 


Osmond Elim d'Avigdor- 
Goldsmid 
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He was present at the cavalry affairs of Castrajon, 
Quintare de Puerta, and Monasterio, and at the bat- 
tles of Salamanca, Vittoria, Nivelle, and Nive, and 
was awarded the silver medal and four clasps. 
Пе served also during the campaign of 1815, and 
was present at Waterloo. In June, 1826, he retired 
en half.pay with the rank of major, but was ga- 
zetted lieutenant-colonel Nov. 25, 1841: colonel 
Jine 20, 1854; and major-general Oct. 26, 1858. 


BINLIOGRAPHY: The Times, London, Jan. 9, 1561. 


Albert Edward W. Goldsmid: Colonel in the 
British army; born at Puna, Bombay. Oct. 6, 1546: 
son of Tlenry Edward Goldsmid. In June, 1866, lie 
was gazetted from Sandhurst, England. to his first 
commission in the 104th Foot of the Bengal Fusiliers. 
Ile became adjutant of battalion in 1571. captain 
in May, 1878, major in 1883. lieutenant colonel 
in 1888, and colonel on April 21. 1594. In 1892 
Colonel Goldsmid was selected by Baran de Hirsch 
to supervise the colonies in Argentina, but. retires! 
from the task to take up his appointment as colo 
nel-in-command of the Welsh regimental district at 
Cardiff in 1894. 1n 1897 he was promoted chief of 
staff, with the grade of assistant adjutant-gencral 
in the Thames district. At the departure of the 
Aldershot. sta1T with Sir Redvers Buller in the con 
tliet with the Boers in 1899, he acted as chief stat? 
oflicer at the eamp at. Aldershot, and was entrusted 
with the duties of mobilization. ln Dec., (804, 
when the sixth division of the South African field 
force was mobilized, Goldsmid was selected as chief 
stafl-ofticer to General Kelly. Kenny with the srate 
of assistant adjutant general, aml in that capacity 
was present at the battle of Paardeberg. During 


Goldsmid 


the earlier stages of the war he was commandant of 
the Orange River, Herbert, and Hay districts, 1900. 

Colonel Goldsmid іх an ardent Zionist, and is 
chief of the Chovevei Zion of Great Britain and 1re- 
land. The success of the Jewish Lads’ Brigade in 
London and the provinces is mainly due to Gold- 
smid’s initiative. In 1903 he became president of 
the Maccabeans, of whieh he had been one of the 
founders. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Dec. 8, 1899; Young Israel, i. 
No. 10, 


Anna Maria Goldsmid: Writer and communal 
worker; born in London Sept. 17, 1805; died there 
Feb. 8, 1889; daughter of Sir Isaac Lyon Со, 
Bart, She wasa pupil of the poet Thomas Camp- 
bell, and translated (1859) into Englisli twelve ser- 
mons delivered by Dr. Gotthold Salomon at Ham- 
burg, Ludwig Phillipson's * Die Entwickelung der 
Religidsen Idee” (1853), and J. Colien’s “Les Déi- 
cides” (1872). Miss Goldsmid also published many 
original pamphlets on educational and other ques- 
tious, and the formation of the Jews’ Infunt-Schools 
was largely due to her enthusiasm and support. 
She was also interested in University College School 
and Hospital and the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron, and Jew. World, Feb. 15, 1889; 
Allibone, Luictionary of Authors, 


Benjamin Goldsmid: English financier and 
philanthropist; born in Holland 1155; committed 
suicide April 15, 1808; eldest son of Aaron Gold- 
smid, a London merchant, in 1777 Benjamin and 
his brother Abraham established themselves in busi- 
ness as bill-brokers. Their means increased on the 
death of an uncle in Holland who bequeathed to 
them £15,000. The marriage of Benjamin Gold- 
smid to Jessie, daughter of Israel Levin Salomons 
of Clapton, with a dowry of £100,000, placed the 
credit of the firm on a solid footing. Large sums 
passed through the hands of the Goldsmids in the 
pnrelase and sale of bullion, stocks, navy and ex- 
chequer bills, and in negotiating English and foreign 
bills of exchange. They became the largest loan- 
contractors of their day in England. Benjamin's 
great wealth brought him much social recognition, 
and he was intimately connected. with Pitt, whose 
financial schemes were largely carried out through 
him, and with several members of the royal fainily, 
who visited him at Roehampton. 

Goldsmid was the founder of the Naval Asylum, 
which for a time was under his management. The 
two brothers collected a fund for a Jewish hospital. 
This was never erected, but some of the money 
raised was used in building and endowing the Neweh 
Zedek at Mile End. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Genlleman's Magazine, INNviii.; L. Alexan- 
der, Memoirs; Young israel, i, No. 65 Jer. World, March, 
1818; Piceiotto, Nhctelies of 44nglo-Jewish. History. pp. 249- 
292, London, 1875. 


Sir Francis Goldsmid: English philanthropist 
and politician; born in Spital square, London, May 
1, {808; died May 2, 1878. The eldest son of Sir 
Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, Dart., he was educated pri- 
vately, and was called to the bar in 1822, becoming 
queen's eounsel in 1558. ln 1859 he succeeded to 


his father’s honors, which included a barony of 


Portugal, Пе entered Parliament in 1860 as mem- 
her for Reading, through a by-election, and repre- 
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sented that constituency in the Liberal interest until 
his death. While still a young man he actively 
cooperated with liis father to secure tothe Jews full 
emancipation from civil and political disabilities. 
In 1839 he wrote * Remarks on tlie Civil Disabilities 
of the Jews," and in 1548 " A Reply to the Argu- 
ments Against the Removal of the Remaining Disa- 
bilities of the Jews." He was one of the chief sup- 
porters of University College, and gave material aid 
to University College Hospital. 

Ile was associated with various dewish relig- 
ious aud charitable organizations. jle was con- 
nected with the Reform movement from its com- 
mencement, and was elected president of the Council 
of Founders of the West London Synagogue. He 
was Vice-president of tlie Anglo-Jewish Association 
from its establishment in 1871, and was president of 
the Rumanian Committee which originated in the 
association. 115 greatest services to his race were, 
however, in the direction of improving the social 
coudition of the Jews in those countries in which 
they were oppressed, The condition of the Poles in 
1863 moved him to organize meetings for the pur- 
pose of securing some alleviation of their suilerings, 
and he also forcibly protested on several occasions 
in Parliament against the oppression of the Jews, 
notably that in Servia and Rumania, 

Goldsmid was deputy lieutenant for Berks and a 
justice of the peace for Berks and Gloucester. Tav- 
ing no children, the baronetey devolved upon his 
nephew, Julian Goldsmid. His writings iuclude, 
besides those already mentioned : * Two Letters in 
Auswer to the Objections Urged Against Mr. Grant's 
All for the Relief of the Jews” (18950); "А Few 
Words Respecting the Enfrauebisement of British 
Jews Addressed to the New Parliament” (1885); ^A 
Scheme of Peerage. Reform, with Reasons for the 
Scheme ” (1895). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Marks and Lowy, Life of Sir Francis Gold- 
xmitl, 15825 Jew. Chron, ani Jou. World, May 10, 1525; The 
Times (London), May +, 1575. 

Frederick David Goldsmid: English member 
of Parliament; bern in London 1812; died there 
March 18, 1866. Ile was the second son of Sir Isaac 
Lyon Goldsmid, and was educated at University 
College, London. After his marriage (1524) he 
spent a year in italy, and on returning to England, 
became a member of the firm of Mocatta & Goll- 
«mid. Goldsmid was an active member of the 
Metropolitan Association for Improving the Dwell- 
ings of the Lahoring Classes, as well as of a large 
number of Jewish charities. lle was also a mem- 
ber of the council of University College, London, 
and of the committee of the college hospital, as 
well as president of the Jews’ Hospital and of the 
West Metropolitan Jewish School. 

Goldsmid was member of Parliament for Honiton 
from July, 1865, until his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew, Chron, March 23, 1866; Boase, Modern 
English. Biography, Truro, 1808, 


Henry Edward Goldsmid: Indian civil serv- 
ant; born in London May 9, 1512; died at Cairo, 
ligvpt, Jan. 8, 1855. Ife entered the service of the 
East India Company in 1892, and three years later 
became assistant revenue commissioner for Bom- 
hay. While occupyiug this post he devised the 


, 
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revenue survey and assessment system, Puna be- 
ing included. in its organization, © Goldsnid's 
Survey,” asit was called, was a great boon to the 
poor agriculturists of the presidency; and it was 
permanently established by the Bombay legislature 
in 86%. lt wasincorporatedin the Bombay revenue 
code of 1879, and was also adopted by the Berars 
and the native state of Mysore, 

Goldsmid's health broke down owing to his in 
cessant labors; and after holding the positions of 
private secretary and ehief secretary to the governor 
of Bombay, he went to Cairo, where he died. Ten 
years later a memorial rest house was erected by 
publie subscription at Decksal, near the place where 
Goldsmid’s survey had commenced. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Young israel, i. No. 10, 


Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid: HEuglish financier 
and the first Jewish baronet; born in London Jau. 
13. 1978; died there April 27, 18539. He was the son 
of Asher Goldsmid, and nephew of Benjamin aud 
Abraham Goldsmid, the financiers. Educated at an 
English school in Finsbury square, he received a 
sound financial training in the technicalities of his 
father's business of bullion-broking. At a later 
period his association with Ricardo made him famil- 
jar with the leading questions of political science, 
He became in due course a partner in the firm of 
Mocatta & Goldsmid, bullion-brokers to the Bank of 
England and tothe East India Company. Hiscarly 
ventures on the Stock Exchange were unfortunate, 
and, after losing on ove occasion £16,000, he aban- 
doned speculation and contented himself with steady 
business as a jobber, Goldsmid gradually rose to 
eminence as a tinancier, and nltimately amassed a 
large fortune. [is most extensive financial opera- 
tions were connected with Portugal, Brazil, and 
Turkey; and for his services in settling an intricate 
monetary dispute between Portugal and Brazil he 
was, in [546, created Baron de Palmeira by the 
Portuguese government. 

Goldsmid was one of the founders of the London 
Docks. The main effort of his life was made in the 
cause of Jewish emancipation. He was the first 
English Jew who took up the question, and he en- 
listed in its advocacy the leading Whig statesmen of 
the time. Soonatter the passing of the Act of 1829, 
which removed the civil disabilities of the Roman 
Catholics, he secured the powerfnl aid of Lord 110[- 
land, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Duke of Sus- 
sex, and other eminent members of the Liberal 
party, and then induced Robert Grant to introduce 
in the louse of Commons a similar measure for the 
Jews. Dnring more than two vears from the time 
when Jewish emancipation was first debated in Par- 
liament, Goldsmid gave little heed to his ordinary 
business, devoting himself almost exclusively to the 
advancement of the cause. He was one of the chief 
agents in the establishment of University College, 
London, purchasing at his own risk the site of the 
nniversit y. 

Goldsmid was a liberal supporter of the Reform 
synagogue and of all Jewish institutions, 
BIBLIOGRAPITY: The Бенде Magazine, XÎX. XX. Jew, 


Chron. May 6 and June V. 1559; Jeu. World, March <, 
1*5; Dict. National Biography. 
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Sir Julian Goldsmid: English baronet, priva 
councilor, member of Parliament, and philauthro- 
pist; born Oct. 2, 1838; died at Brighton dan, 7 
i806, lle wis the eldest son of Frederick | Gold- 
smid, МОР. Educated privately up to the age of 
seventeen, he entered 
University College, of 
Which he became a 
prizemian, lle received 
his B.A. degree with 
honors at the Univer- 
sity of London in 182540, 
and in [561 obtained 
his MA. with the 
first place in classics. 
In 1564 he was made 
а fellow of University 
College, and jn the 
same year wis called 
to the bar. For a short 
time he went on the Ox- 
ford circuit, but aban- 
doned legal practise 
when elected M.P. for 
IHonitonin March, 18566, 

When Honiton was disfranchised by the Reform 
Bill of 1867 Goldsmid stood unsuccessfully for Mid- 
Surrey, but was returned ir. 1870 for Rochester, and 
sat for that constituency till 1880, Tle was defeated 
at Sandwich, but in 1885 was returned for St. Pan- 
cras South, During 1894 Goldsinid, who belonged 
to the Liberal party, often had the honor of. presi- 
ding over the deliberations of the Попхе of Com- 
mons as deputy chairman of committees. 1n this 
capacity he showed great boldness and prompti- 
tude in the nse of his extensive knowledge of tlie 
rules of Parliament. and acted with an authority 
born of his experience as the ruling spirit of impor- 
tant financial undertakings. Asthe Liberal Unionist 
andidate for St. Pancras South, Sir Julian Gold- 
smid was returned in 1395 by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The Jewish communal iustitutions with which 
зла was most prominently identified were the 
Anglo-lewish Association and the Russo- Jewish 
Committee, He was elected a vice-president of the 
former at its foundation in 1871, which office he held 
till 1586, when he was unanimously chosen. to snc- 
ceed Baron de Worms in the presidency. Tis thor- 
ough knowledge of foreign affairs enabled him to 
present jn the clearest light the situation of the Jews 
in Eastern countries; and his intimacy with minis- 
ters was ntilized by him to carry through many a 
dificult and delicate diplomatic negotiation. ‘Phe 
period of his presideney was the most brilliant in the 
history of the Anglo-Jewish Association, ln 1593 
the state of Goldsmid’s health obliged him to give 
up many of his responsible positions. lle resigned 
his presidency in that year, and also relinquished 
many of his financial interests. 

Goklsmid was chairman of the Russo-Jewish 
Committee from. its foundation in 1882 until 1894; 
a member of the visitation committee of the Jewish 
board of guardians: president of the Jews’ Infant- 
Schools from 15823; and a member of the committee 
of the Jews’ Free School. He was warden, and oc- 





Julian Goldsmid,. 


Goldsmith, Lewis 
Goldstein, Joseph 





casional lay preacher, at the West London Synagogue 
of British Jews, and was subsequently elected chair- 
man of the council. 

In the general community the institutions in which 
he took most interest were: University College, 
of which he was treasurer in 1880—51; University 
College Hospital, of which he served as à mem- 
ber of council; and the University of London, of 
which he was vice-chancellor at the time of his 
death. 

In 1878 Goldsmid succeeded his uncle, Bir Francis 
Goldsmid, Q.C., M.P., in the family honors and 
estates, in Sussex, Kent, Berks, and elsewhere. 
He tilled many offices, among them that of deputy 
lieutenant. for Kent, Sussex, and berks; magis- 
trate for Kent, Sussea, and London; colonel of the 
Ist Sussex Rifle Volunteers, and honorary colonel of 
the Ist Sussex Artillery Volunteers; chairman of the 
Submarine Telegraph Company, and of the Imperial 
and Continental Gas Association; and director of 
the Londen, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. 

His chief country-seat was at Somerhill, near Tun- 
bridge, once the home of Sir Philip Sidney. In 
1865 he married Virginia, daughter of A. Philipson 
of Florence, by whom he had eight daughturs. The 
entailed Goldsmid estates devolved upon Osmond 
Etim d’Avigdor. 


BIBLIOGRAPUY : Jew. Chron, Jan. 10, 1890; Jew. World, Jan. 
10, 1890 ; The Times, London, Jan. 8, 1896. 


Ji G. L. 

GOLDSMITH, LEWIS: English political wri- 
ter and agitator: born 1769; died Jan. 6, 1546. 
Educated in London, he was trained for the legal 
profession, hut soon abandoned this profession for 
the writing of political pamphlets and satires. le 
started his career as an enthusiastic defender of the 
French Revolution, Wis first literary venture was 
an edition of Barlow's “Advice to the Privileged 
Orders in the Several States of Europe” (1792). 
This was followed (1801) by “State of the French 
Republie at the End of the Year 19007 a transla- 
tion from the French. 1n the same year he pub- 
lished “The Crimes of Cabinets, or a Review of 
the Plans amd Aggressions for Annihilating the 
Liberties of France, and the Dismemberment of 
Her Territories." Sounpopular in England were the 
views Which he held that the London booksellers 
searcely dared to offer his books for sale. Being 
threatened with prosecution for this last work, he 
sought safety in flight, and went lo Paris (1503). 
There he offered the Wrench government the help oT 
his pen against England. The offer was accepted, 
and resulted in the publieation of an English journal 
at Paris—" The Argus, or London Reviewed in 
Paris." 

But there were limits to his denunciations, and 
beeause he refused to do as his employers wished 
they negotiated with the English government to sur- 
render him in exchange for a French political pris- 
oner in England named Peltier. He continued to 
reside in France, however, and was taken hack into 
the confidence of Napoleon, who employed him 
upon various seeret missions. ln 1509 he was con- 
veyed to England, formally tried for treason, and 
discharged. Embittered by the treacherous conduet. 
of the French government, he started (1811) a Sun- 
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day newspaper called the " Anti-Gallican. Monitor,” 
in which he denounecd the French Revolution as vio- 
lently as he had formerly espoused it. lle went so 
far as to propose the assassination of Napoleon. In 
his "Secret. History of the Cabinet of Bonaparte” 
and his * Secret ITistory of Bonaparte's Diplomacy,” 
he brought the most serious charges against his 
former employer. In pursuance of his new policy 
he advocated the restoration of Louis XVII., and 
when this event took place that monarch rewarded 
Goldsmith with a pension for life. The latter part 
of his lite was spent principally in Paris. He had 
one daughter, Georgiana, who became the second 
Lady Lyudhurst. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Didot, Biographie Générale; J. H. Rose, Bio- 
graphical Dictionary; Querard. La Frente Littéraire, 
Piceiotto, Sketches of -Englo-Jewish. History, pp. 230-231; 
Dict. Nat. Biog. 

а. і. Н. 


GOLDSMITH, MILTON: American merchant 
and author; born at Philadelphia May 22,1861. In 
1877 he went to Europe and studied three years at 
Zurich. Goldsmith has written two novels: “ Rabbl 
and Priest," 1891; “A Victim of Conscience,” 1903, 
and in addition several librettos for comic operas and 
several dramatic pieces. He has also contributed 
short stories to newspapers and poems to the maga- 
zines. A. 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS: 
The earliest descriptions of productions of the gold- 
smith's art refer to the work of Jewish goldsmiths. 
The Bible, whieh contains these descriptions, gives 
also the names of the workers—Bezaleel b. Uri and 
Aholiab b. Ahisamach (Ex. xxxi., XXxvi.). Impor- 
tant as were their achievements, the Jewish gold- 
smith's art did not reach its height until the time of 
King Solomon. Although he used foreign skill to 
a certain extent in the making of the utensils for his 
house and for the Temple, yet Hiram, the overseer 
of the whole work, was of Jewish extraction, at 
least on his mother's side. Even after the downfall 
of the Jewish state Jewish goldsmiths were heard of 
everywhere. Thus the Talmud relates that the syn- 
avogue of Alexandria had a section reserved for gold- 
and silversmiths, just as for the other trades. 8 
also related of the Jewish tribe IXainuka‘ in north- 
ern Arabia in the sixth century, that it engaged in 
the goldsmith’s trade and in money-changing 
(Gritz, * Geschichte," v. S4). In the eleventh cen- 
tury the Jewish goldsmiths їп Languedoc bought the 
church ireasure of Narbonne, and the tombstone of 
the goldsmith Joseph b. Joziz (1100) evidences the 
existence of Jewish goldsmiths in Spain (* C, I. H.” 
No. 175). In tbe thirteenth century Jews carried on 
the goldsmith's craft in England (Jacobs, * Jews of 
Angevin England,” p. 207; Levy, in “ су. Chron.” 
April 4, 1902), and toward the end of the fourteeath 
century there were Jewish goldsmiths in Avignon, 
in the county of Venaissin (Bardinet, in "Rev. 
Ilist." 1880, Sept.-Oct.), in Navarre, where in the 

larger towns like Tudela and Pam- 


In the Mid- plona they had their own shops ( Kay- 
dle Ages. serling, “Die Juden in Navarra,” pp. 


59, 73), and in Lyons, whence, how- 
ever, they were expelled. The refugees from Lyons 
settled in Trevoux, whither they earried the art of 
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refining gold and making it into wire (Depping, 
* Die Juden im Mittelalter,” pp. 250 «t seg). 

That there were Jewish goldsmiths at this time in 
Castile may be seen from the decree of John I1. 
L443 (Lindo, * Hist. of the Jews in Spain,” pp. 221 «€ 
seg.). ln Italy also, in the same century, there were 
Jewish понео, one of whom (Solomon) Ercole 
dei Fedeli of Sessa, after he had gone over to Chris- 
апу, made a name tor himself by his rich ornamen- 
tation of weapons, one of which was the famous 
sword of Cesar Dormia. ln the sixteenth century 
there were skilful goldsmiths among the Jews who 
migrated from Rhodes to Constantinople and Salo- 
nica (Daudin, * Les Israélites de Constantinople 7), as 
there were among the original inhabitants of Kren- 
sir Es Grün, " Geschichte der Juden in Kren- 
Jer," i. 10); there were many also in Poland (t De- 
AM des Galizischen Landtags,” 1868, p. 72). Pe- 
dro Teixeira (Nayscrling, in Benjamin, “Acht Jahre 
in Asien und Alrika,” p. 11) states they were also in 
Aleppo, and Leo Africanus (° Africe Descriptio "), 
that they were in 31070600. There were goldsmiths 
also in Venice, and Lecky declares that many of 
those who cultivated the PA of carving were Jews 
(“Rationalism in Europe,” ii. 237, nate), [In Rome, 
however, Jewish етн are first mentioned in 

1726 (Vogelstein E Rieger, " Geschichte der Juden 
in Rom,” ne Sl): 

There were numerous Jewish goldsmiths in 
Prague, where they formed a separate gill until 
the middle of the nineteenth century, just as did the 
Jewish shoemakers, tailors, and butchers (Jost, 
= Neuere Geschichte der Israeliten,” 1. 811). Ac- 
cording to the gravestones in the oll eemetery of 
Prague, twenty-one goldsiniths were buried there in 
the years 1601-1700, and twenty-six in 1701-0 

(“Zeitsehrift für die Geschichte der 


In More Juden in Deutschland," v. 591). Jn 
Recent 1317 the Prague directory gave the 
Times. number of Jewish gold- and silver- 


smiths as twenty-one. In the seven- 
teenth century the French ambassador Bt. Olon 
found in Morocco “a comparatively large number 
of Jews, most of whom were goldsmiths” (Schudt, 
“Jüdische Merckwiirdigkeiten.” i. 00), Inthe sane 
century (1664), Jewish goldsuntlis are spoken of in 
Poland, six of whom—among them à woman, doze- 
fowa—met with a loss of more than 26,000 vulden 
by plunder at the time of the Jewish persecution in 
Lemberg (Caro, * Geschichte der Juden in Lemberg,” 
pp. 74, 168 e£ seg). In the eighteenth century the 
Jews of Bucharest seem to have included many 
skilful goldsmiths (see Jew. Eneye. iii. 401-112). 
In Germany for à longer period than in any other 
countiy Jews were strictly forbidden to practise 
any trade, and Jewish goldsmiths are mentioned 
only as living in Berlin, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth | (Geiger, “ Geschichte der Juden 
in Berlin,” i, 26, 43); beyond Berlin they were found 
only in TM [олут Polish provinces, in Posen as 
early as the seventeenth century; but they do not 
seem to have been very numerous, since they did 
not have a corporation as did the Jewish tailors, 
butchers, furriers. and haberdashiers of that town 
(Perles, in * Monatssehrift,” 1864, p. 420, and 1865, p. 
81). Nevertheless, one Jewish goldsmith, Baruch, 
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does appear in Bast Pranconia, who, on being re- 
ceivei in Schwarzach ונוג‎ ; proniisc d to hve only 
by his craft (© Monaltsschiritt," 1880. p. 46). 


AL present there are many Jewish роши in 
Russia, whe, according to Hilf (7 biei Tace in 


liidisch- Russland,” pp. 55 ct acy), are highly skilled 
workers. Fhe number is still preter in R 
Where in 1579, in Bucharest, out of 
goldsmiths, 101 were Jews (Jacobs, "Jewish: Statis 
)וו‎ pao). In ders wie in” NOD To. X. 
Prank found only tive Jewish goldsmiths and sil- 
versmitlis, the number. has. recently increased. to 
twenty seven (20). According to Andree (© Volks- 
Kunde der Juden," p. 91), Jewish goldsiniths and 
silversmiths are found in Benghazi (Darca Jebel 
(burian, Bagdad, Arabia, and Persia. ln IN9S 
eleven gold-workers belonged to the Jewish commu- 
nity in Berlin, forty-four to that in Vienna. 

For illustrations of the goldsmith’s and silver- 
smith's art, relating to Jewish ceremonial, 


lodi. 
i total of 212 


scc the 


following articles: AMTET: Dierroriaan; BIND- 
ING: CIRO UCRIOA CROWN OF "uk Law: Cer: 


EsruEeR; ЕТКОН; llaBbpALaAn: axi AKA; LAVER: 
‘Omer: Passover; RINGS, ENGAGEMENT AND Мер 
DING; КАБИ АТ: SCROLLS or Law (for breast plates, 
mantels, and pointers); SEDER: SYNAGOGUE. 


BInLIOGRAPHY: A. Wolf, Etwas her Jüdische 
aleltere Jüdische Künstler. Цашһиги, JUL. 


A. ZONA. 
GOLDSTEIN, EDUARD: Russian musician; 


born et Odessa 1851; died at Leipsic Aug. 8, 1557. 
Пе was an accomplished pianist at the age of 
thirteen, and obtained a position in the Italian 
opera-house of Wishinel. In 1805 he was sent to 
the Leipsie Conservatorium, where he studied under 
Moscheles and Reinecke. Goldstein graduated with 
honors in 1872, and soon afterward made asaceessful 
tour through Germany. In 1871 he returned to 
Odessa nnd became leader of the orchestra in the 
Berner Theater, Later he occupied. for some time 
the position of director of the opera in Като, 
and in 1876 went to St. Petersburg, where le soon 
attracted attention asa pianist. Goldstein struggled 
for ollicial recognition for ten years, until Anton 
Rubinstein returned to the St. Petersburg Conserva- 
tory of Music as its director (1556) and appointed 
him professor o£ music and leader of the Philliar- 
monie Society. Goldstein wrote various songs and 
melodies, and began the composition of "Count 
Essex." an opera, which he left unfinished. Пе was 
the musical eritic of the “Golos” and the " Pravi- 
telstvennyj Vyestnik." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Asif, зу. 66-07. 

п. К. 


Kunst und 


PNE 
GOLDSTEIN, JOSEPH: Austrian cantor and 


composer; born at Keeskemet, IIungarx, March 27, 
1836; died in Vienna June 17, 1899. Ie occupied 
the position of chief cantor at the Leopoldstiidter 
Tempel, the largest synagogue in Vienna, for forty 
years. Пе was one of the ten children of 11/3 
Goldstein of Nemira, Hungary, who died when 
Joseph was but eleven, At the age of twelve he was 
so well aequainted with the liturgy and possessed 
such а phenomenal tenor voice that the congreca- 
tion of Neutra elected him as lis father's successor. 


Goldstein 
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He remained there for two years, and then made a 
four years’ tour through Austria and Germany, 
officiating in some of the largest congregations. 
Upon his return an adinirer of his voice sent liim to 
Vienna to be educated. for the stage. On the com- 
pletion of his course, and when about to enter upon 
his first engagement in. Florence, lie decided to re- 
turn to the position of cantor, and received an ap- 
pointment at the Leopoldstüdter Tempel in Vienna 
in 1857, retaining the position until his death. 
Among Goldstein's published works are: “Shire 
Yeshurun,” a collection of songs for the Sabbath 
and festival service, 1865; a requiem, 1592; a col- 
lection of * Festgesiinge.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dic Neuzeit ; Ungarische Cantorcuzeitung, 

June, [599. 

ו .8 

GOLDSTEIN, JOSEPH: Political economist 
and statistician; born in Odessa, Russia, Jan. 9, 
1869. After completing his studies at the gynina- 
sium of his native town, he eutered the teclinolog- 
ical institute in Carlsrube, Baden, and took a diploma 
as chemist. He next studied political economy at 
the University of Munich, graduating (Ph.D.) in 
t8953. le continued his studies in England and 
France until 159%, when һе was appointed privat- 
docent in political science at the University of 
Zurich. In 1899 and 1900 he revisited France and 
England, and went to Russia in the winter of 1901- 
1902, when he submitted to the Russian minister of 
commerce, W. Kowalewski, and to the minister of 
finance, at the request of the former, an expert opin- 
ion with reference to the renewal of the commercial 
treaty between Germany and Russia, Before re- 
turning he took the degree of A.M. at the Univer- 
sity of Moscow, whieh practically conferred upon 
him the right to lecture in any university in Russia. 

Goldstein's " Deutschlands Sodaindustiie in Ver- 
gangeuheit und Gegenwart,” Stuttgart, 1895, occa- 
sioned the introduction of a bill by the German gov- 
ernment effecting a 50 percent reduction in the duty 
on soda. Among his other works may be men- 
tioned: “Berufsglicderung und Reichthum in Eng- 
land,” inaugural dissertation, 1897; “Die Zukunft 
Deutschlands im Lichte der Agrarischen Bewcis- 
führung,” 1893; “Die Vermeintlichen und die Wirk- 
lichen Ursachen. des Bevólkerungsstillstandes in 
Frankreich,” 1808; “Die Statistik und Thre Beden- 
tung fiir das Moderne Gesellschaftsleben," 1899; 
“Bevilkerungsprobleme und Berufsgliederung in 
Frankreich,” 1900; * Gewerbefreihcit und Ihre Licht- 
und Schattenseiten,” 1901. 

М. 

GOLDSTEIN, MICHAEL YULYEVICH: 
Russian chemist; born at Odessa 1853; educated in 
the Richelieu Gymnasium of Odessa, and graduated 
from the Medieo-Surgical Academy of St. Peters- 
burg. In 1877 he went abroad and obtained the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. On his return he 
became assistant in chemistry in the St. Peters- 
burg medical academy. Ju 1880 Goldstein. passed 
the examination for master of chemistry, and in 
1890 obtained his degree, his dissertation being on 
the rise of salt-solutions in capillary tubes, * Materialy 
K Voprosu o Vysotakh,” ete. In 1891 he became 
privat-docent in theoretical and physieal chemistry 


at the University of St. Petersburg, but in 1901 was 
compelled, by circumstances of a political nature, 
to discontinue his lectures. The researches of Gold- 
stein, mostly in theoretical and physical chemistry, 
have been published in the following magazines: 
"Zhurnal-Russkavo Fisiko-Khimicheskavo | Obsh- 
chestva”; * Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Ge- 
sellschaft " ; " Annales de Chimie et Physique"; and 
"Zeitschrift rür Physikalische Chemie.” Goldstein 
also published in the " Nauchnoe Obozryenie” for 
1898-99 a portion of his work, " Elementy Filosofii 
Chimii,” on the elements of chemical philosophy ; 
and, between 1894 and 1900, under the pseudonym 
“ Cardanus,” several articles in the “ Novosti.” He 
has published in hook form *Zhivoye i Mertvoe” 
(Living and Dead) and О Fisieheskom Dukhovuom 
Vospitanii" (On Physical and Intellectual Educa- 
tion). Ile has translated into Russian Daneman's 
sketches of the history of natural science, published 
with supplementary notes in “Mir Bozhi,” 1897. 
At present he is the editor of the department of 
physics, chemistry, and technology of the “Bol- 
shaya Entziklopedia.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bolshaya Entziklopedia, vii., St. Petersburg, 


1902. 
J. G. E: 


цол 

GOLDSTUCKER, THEODOR: German San- 
skritist; born at Königsberg, Prussia, Jan. 18, 1821; 
died in Loudon March 6, 1872. 1n 1840 he gained 
his degree of Ph.D. at Künigsherg University, 
where he first studied Sanskrit under Bohlen, con- 
tinuing his studies in that language at Bonn and 
Paris. In 1842 he published a German translation 
of the Sanskrit drama * Prabodha-Chandrodaya ” 
At Paris hecollected materials foran extensive work 
on Indian philosophy and fora new edition of the 
great epic poem * Mahabharata.” In 1850 he went 
to England, where he assisted Professor Wilson in 
preparing a new edition of his Sanskrit-English dic- 
tionary. This edition outgrew all praeticahle pro- 
portions, and, having reached page 480 without 
completing the first letter of the alphabet, it was 
abandoned. 

Goldstiicker was professor of Sanskrit at Univer- 
sity College, London, from 1851 until his death, and 
was the chief founder of the Sanskrit Text Society, 
established in 1866. Пе was also president of the 
Philological Society, and was well known in many 
of the literary socicties of London. Пе left an edi- 
tion of the “Nyaya-mala-Vistara,” an important 
work on mimansa philosophy, and an edition of the 
*Miahabhashya,” the well-known commentary on 
Panini's grammar (London, 1874); he had previously 
written a monograph on Panini (1861). From 1862 
to 1868 Goldstücker was a contributor to * Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia” and the “ Westminster Review.” 
lis essays were collected under the title “ Literary 

Remains,” 1879. 
DinLioGRAPIY : Goldstlcker’s Literary Remains, 1879; The 

Times, Loudon, March. 12 and M, 18572: Dict. Nat. Biog.: 

Meyers Konversations-Lerikon. 


1. G. L. 
GOLDSZMIDT, JOSEPH: Polish lawyer; 
born at Hrubieszow, government of Lublin, 1846; 


died 1896; graduate of the University of War- 
saw. He wrote: " Wizerunki Wslawionych Zydow 
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XIX Wieku,” sketches of famous Jews of the nine- 
teenth century (Warsaw, 1867-68); a biography of 
Lukasz Noucewiez, in © Tygodnik Hilustrowany "5; 
a commentary on Talmudic law, under the title 
“Wryklad Prawa Hozwodowego Podlug Ustaw 
Mojzeszowo-Talmudyczuych” (¢. 1870); an essay 
on the last daysof the Jews in Spain, under the title 
"Ostatnie dui Pobytu Zydow w Hiszpanji” (č. 
1569); an essay on marriage according to law and 
custom, under the title “O Malzenstwie pod Wzgle 
dem Prawnym i Ohyezajawym ” (2. 1874). He also 
contributed many Jewish articles to * гасна, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Encyhlopedya Poirsiechuda, vi, Warsaw, 1900. 

Шок. ו‎ L, 


GOLDZIEHER, WILHELM: Hungarian ocn- 
list and ophthalmological writer, born at Köpesény 
(= Kitsee), near Presburg, Jan. 1, 1549. Ile studied 
medicine at Vienna, Berlin, Prague, and Пече еге, 
graduating (M.D.)at Vienna Dec. 25, 1571. In 1854 
he settled in Budapest as an oculist; was appointed 
privat-docent at the University of Budapest in 1878; 
and hecame professor in 1595. While a student lie 
published an essay written by him in Iehmholtz's 
lahoratory, *Zur Theorie des Elektrotouns," in 
* Archiv für Physiologie," 1870. lle hassince writ- 
ten many monographsand articles for medical period- 
icals. He is one of the chief contributors to Eulen- 
burg's “Realencyelopidie der Medicinischen Wis- 
senschaften,” for whichhe prepares most of the ma- 
terial relating to practical ophthalmology. le also 
wrote “Die Therapie der Augenkrankheiten " (1881; 
20 ed., 1900), and " Szemészet. Kézikóny ve ? (t590), 
a manual of ophthalmology written in ]Iungarian, 
the first work of the kind in that language. In 
April, 1903, he was decorated by the Austrian en- 
peror with the oflicer's cross of the Order of Franz 
Joseph. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ocsterreichische Wochensehrift, May 8, 1903. 


s. Ww. B. 


GOLDZIHER, IGNAZ: Ilungarian Oriental- 
ist; born in Stulilweissenburg, Ilungary, June 22, 
1850; attended the gymnasium in his native town, 
and continued. his studies at the universities of Du- 
dapest, Berlin, Leipsic (Phi. D., 1870), and Leyden. 
In 1872 he became privat-docent at the University 
of Budapest. In 1875, commissioned by the Hun- 
garian government, he undertook a scientific jour- 
ney through Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, spending 
several months at the Azhar mosque in Cairo, where 
he attended the lectures of learned. sheiks on Ma- 
hammedan theology and the science of law. In 
1591 he was promoted. to a professorship—the first 
instance in the history of the Budapest University 
of a Jew being admitted to the faculty. Goldziher 
isa member of the Ihungarian Academy of Sciences, 
corresponding member of tlie Imperial Academy of 
St. Petersburg, honorary member of the Royal Asiatie 
Society of England, and corresponding member of 
the Jewish Historical Society of England and of 
other scientific societies. He was appointed to rep- 
resent the Hungarian government and the Academy 
at many congresses, e.g., at the first meeting ot the 
Association des Académies, held in Paris (1901). At 
the Oriental Congress in Stockholm (1859) he re- 
ceived the large gold medal. Ie holds the otlice of 


Goldstein 
Goktziher 


secretary of the Jewish community at Budapest. 
and sinee 1900 has been lecturer on religions phi 
losophy at the Budapest rabbinical seminary, 

Goldziber's chicf importance for Semitic lustory 
and philology rests on the fact that he was the first 
to give a critical history of Arabie traditions (© Mu 
hammedapische Studien,” idi) and that his esti 
mates of Arabic civil 
and religions law — a = 
lave withstood the 
test of criticism. He 
has likewise placed 
the various theolog- 
ical movements 
which have arisen 
within Islam in their 
trne light, and his 
knowledge of ancient 
Arabic poetry has 
enabled him to make 
valualle contribu. 
tions to the knowl. 
edge of pre Moham- 
medan paganism. 

Jewish science is 
likewise indebted to 
him; he has pointed 
out the traces of Hebrew mythology in the 
Bible, and has presented comparative studies of 
Jewish and Arabie folk-lore and culture in the 
Midale Ages, 

Goldziler’s principal writings are the following. 
“Studien über. "апера Jeruschalmi,” Leipsic, 
1870; a second edition of Ballagi's Hebrew. gram- 
mar, Budapest, 1872; “ Beiträge zur Geschichte der 
Sprachgelehrsamkeit bei den Arabern," in three 
parts, Vienna, 1571-129; “Beiträge zur Literatur. 
gesch. der Schita,” 25. 1874; “Der Mythos bei den 
llebriiern und Seine Geschichtliche Entwickelung." 
Leipsic, 1876: English transl. hy R. Martineau, 
“Mythology Among the Hebrews and Its Historical 
Development,” London, 1877; “Az Iszlám,” Buda 
pest, 1881; * Die Záhiriten, Thr Lehrsystem und Thre 
Geschichte,” Leipsic, 1884; * Muhammedanische 
Studien,” two vols, ПаПе, 1889-90; “Der Diwan 
des lloteia," Leipsic, 1892. * Abhandlungen zur 
Arabischen Philologie," two vols.. Leyden, 1596- 
1899; "Die Legende vom Moéuch Barsisi,” Кїгєһ 
hain, 1896; and many treatises on Oriental history 
and the science of religion, published in the col 
leetions of the Hungarian Academy. Пе has con- 
tributed numerons articles and reviews to German. 
French, English, and Hungarian periodicals, among 
whieh may be mentioned the following: “ Materia- 
lien zur Kenntnis der Almohadenbewegung in Nord- 
afrika,” in “Z. D. M. G.” xli. 30-140; “ Das Prinzip 
des Istisháb in der Muhammedanischen Gesetzes 
svissensehatte mm WZ. KM. 1. 228-250. SAN 
bische Beiträge zur Volksetymologie," in “Zeit 
schrift für Volkerpsyelalogie,” xviii. 69-82; "In- 
fluences Chrétiennes dans la Littérature Religieuse 
de l'Islam," in “Rev. de I'llistoire des Religions,” 
xviii. 180-199; "Das Arabische Original von Mai- 
muni's Séfer Ilammiswot," in "W. Z. К. M." 
iii. 77-85; * Mahammedapisches Hecht in Theorie 
un] Wirklichkeit." in “Zeitschrift für Verglei- 











Ignaz Goldziher. 
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chende  Rechtswissensehnnft," vill. 406-423; * Der 
Chatib bei den Alten Arabern,” in “W. Z. K. M." 
vi. 97-102; “Der Divin des Garwal b. Aus Al- 
Inteja,? in “Z. D. M. б." xlvi. 1-53, 113-225, 471- 
597; xlvii. 43-85, 168-201; “Le Dénombrement des 
Sectes Mohamétanes,” in “Rev. de l'Histoire des 
Religions.” xxvi. 120-137; “La Notion de la Sakina 
chez les Molrunctans.” in 5, xxviii. 1-13; “Salih h. 
‘Abd al-I&uddüs und das Zindikthum Während der 
Regierung des Chalifen Al-Mahdi,” in “ Transactions 
of the Congress of Oriental Languages,” 15892, ii. 
104-129; * Mohammedan Propaganda in America” 
(IIungarian), in “Budapesti Szemle.” Ixxix. 45-60; 
“Sa'd b. Mansür ibn Kammiina’s Abhandlung über 
diu Secle;? in ® Steinsclineider Festschrift," pp. 110- 
114; “Neue Materiilien zur Litteratur des Ueber- 
liefernngeswesens bei den Muhammedanern,” in *Z. 
D. M. G.” 1. 465-500; "Uebher cine Formel in der 
Jüdischen Responsenlittcratur und in den Muham- 
medanischen Fetwis,” in "Z. D. M. G.” IXXX. 
615-052; "Die Sabbathinstitution im Islan,” in 
“Kaufmann Gedeukbuch," pp. 86-102; ^" Proben 
Muhammedanischer Polemik Gegen den Talmud,” 
in Kobak's *Jeschurun,? viii. 76, ix. 18; “Ibn Mud, 
the Muhammedan Mystic, and the Jews of Damas- 
cus la CJ. 0 vi 215. "Bemerkungen zur 
Neulicbritischen Poesie,” in 2D. xiv. 719; “Мача b. 
Hasan d'Alexandric," in ^Tt. E. J.” xxxi, 1; “Me: 
langes Judéo- Arabes," in 25. xliii. 1, xliv. 62, xlv. 1, 
xlvii. 41. 
BIRLIOGRAPHY: Brockhaus, IConversations-Lerilon ; Meyers 
Kownversations- Lerilion; Pierer, Universal- Lerikon $ Gu- 


bernatis, Dictionnaire. International; Pallas Lex. La 
Grande Encyclopédie, 


5 M. Sc. 


GOLEM :(נלם)‎ This word occurs only once in 
‘the Bible, in Ps. exxxix. 16, where it means * cin- 
bryo." In tradition everything that is in a state of 
incompletion, everything not fully formed, as a 
needle without the eye, is designated as “ golem ” 
(* Arucb Completum,” ed. Kohut, ii. 297). A woman 
is golem so long as she has not conceived (Sanh. 
gen TOT ошар oo, тр: Sanh. Maw; Tul 253; 
Abot v. 6; Sifre, Num. 158) God, father, and 
mother take part in the creation of fhe child: the 
skeleton aud brain are derived from the father; the 
skin and muscles from the mother; the senses from 
God. God forms the child from the 
seed, putting the soul into it. If the 
male seed is emitted first, the child is 
of (he male sex; otherwise it is of the female sex 
(Nid. 31a). Altheugh God impresses all men with 
the seal of Adam, there is no resemblance between 
any two of them (Sanh. та). 

In the womb the navel is first formed, and from 
this roofs spread out, until the child is fully devel- 
oped. According to another opinion the head is 
first developed. The two eyes and the two nostrils 
of the embryo resen.ble the eves of a fly; the aper- 
ture of the mouth is like hair (or a barleyeorn). R. 
Jonathan says: “The two arms are like two pieces 
of string; the other members are combined in a 
mass” (Yer. Nid. 5010; comp. Nid. 253; Sotah 45b). 
Women that eat mueh mustard give birth to glui- 
tonous children; those that eat many dates, to blenr- 
eyed childien; those that eat much small fish, chil- 


Embryo. 
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dren with unsteady eyes; those that eat clay, 
naughty chiidren; those that drink beer, dark- 
skinned children; those that eat much 
Causes meat and drink much wine, healthy 
Influencing children; those that cat many eggs, 
the Embryo. children with large eyes; those that eat 
much large fish, beautiful children; 
those that eat much celery or parsley, children with 
tine complexions; those that eat oleander, well-nour- 
ished children; those that cat paradise-apples, fra- 
grant children (Ket. Gla). The same Babylonian 
amora, of the fourth century, also indicates why 
epileptice and otherwise defective children are born 
(Brecher, * Das Transcendentale, Magie und Ma- 
gische Heilarten im Talmud,” pp. 171 ed seg.). Moral, 
not physical, reasons are given as the principal fac- 
tors in the birth of healthy or sickly children, De- 
cent behavior produces male children (Sheb. 15b; 
comp. Nid. 71а), who are also regularly produced 
under certain conditions (Er. 100b; D. D. 10b; Nid. 
dla, 0). A dwarf should not marry a ааг (Bek. 
463). Other references to the embryo are found in 
Nid. 153, 172, 31b, 21b, 353, dob, 60a: ו[‎ in 
Bek. 110-104: Па. 127a; Ned. 20a; Pes. 1124, and 
passim. Unfounded hatred causes abortion and the 
death of the child (Shab. 52b). 

The imagination of the ancient Israelites fre- 
quently turned. to tbe birth of the first man, who 
was formed of dust and not born of woman, А 
principal passage reads as follows: “low was Adam 
created? In the first hour his dust was collected; 
in the second his form was created; in the third he 
became a shapeless mass [golem]; in the fourth his 
members were joined; in the fifth his apertures 
opened; in the sixth he received his soul; in the 
seventh he stood up on his feet; in the etghth Eve 
was associated with him; in the ninth he was trans- 
ferred to paradise; in the fenth he heard God's com- 
mand; in the eleventh he sinned; in the twelfth he 
was driven from Eden, in order that Ps. alix. 15 

might be fulfilled? (Ab, К. N. ed. 


Adam Sehechter, Text A, i. 5: comp. Pesik. 
as Golem. R. ed. Friedmann, 187b, and note 7; 


+ 


Kohut, in “Z. D. A. СУЕ 
God created Adam asa golem; he lay supine, reach- 
ing from one end of the world to the other, from 
the earth to the firmament (Ilas. 12a; comp. Gen. 
R. vin., xiv., and xxiv. ; JEW. Excyvc 1 ו‎ RNC 
Guostics, folowing lrenreus, also tanght that Adam 
was immensely long and broad, and crawled over 
the earth (Ililgenfeld, * Die Jadische Apokaly ptik,” 


уч 


p. 244; comp. Kohnt, Le. xxv. 87, noted MEE 
beings were created in their natuial size and with 
their full measure of intellisenee, as was Adam (R. 
П. 11а). According to another tradition Adam was 
only one hundred 6118 high (D. D. 75a); according to 
a Mohammedan legend, only sixty ells (Kohut, 
б.с. xxv. 55, note 5; the number “sixty nA 
Dibylonian influence). When he hid from the fice 
of God, six things were taken from lim, one of these 
being lis size, which, however, will be restored to 
him in the Messianie time (Gen. R. xii.; Num, Н. 
xili.; Kohut, Ze, xxv. 76, note 1; 91, note 3. Other 
conceptions, for instance, that Adam was created a 
hermaphrodite (see  ANDROGYNOS), or with two 
faces (BiS IARD = бетросотос ; Gen. R. viji. i). be- 


—  — 
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long to the literature of Схохтісахм. l'or similar 
Jews, after Plat VARUN © Freudenthal 
views, after Plato ant ilo, see Vréudenthal., 
“Wellenistische Studien,” p. 69 (See ADAM). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Brecher, Das Transcendentale, Magie 
und Meagische Hoéilarten im "alind, Vienna, 18500; A. Ku- 
hot. Dic. Tatinudisch-Médraschische cldarassage in Ihrer 
lttelbezichung auf die Persische Yima- und Meshiasage, 
in Z. D. M. 6. XXV. O0 91: M. Grünbiun Neue Beitrdige zur 
Semitischen su пине, pp. at et seg, Leyden, 159255 JEW. 
RXCYC. 1. 174-175; A. Hilgenfeld, Die JUdische A pokalyptik, 
Jena, 1557. 

D 


Ec. 

In Medieval Times: In the Middle Agcs 
arose the belief in the possibility of infusing life 
into a elay or wooden figure of a human being, 
which figure was termed “golem” by writers of 
the cightecnth century. The golem grew in size, 
and could carry any message or obey mechanically 
any order of its master. Tt was supposed to be 
created by the aid of the “Sefer Yezirah,” that is, 
by a combination of letters forming a “Shem ” (any 
one of the names of God). The Shem was written 
оп a piece of paper and inserted either in the mouth 
or iu the forehead of the golem, thus bringing it 
into life and action. Solomon ibn Gabirol is said to 
have ercated a mail servant by this means. The 
king, informed of this, desired to punish him, but 
Ibn Gabirol showed that his creature was not a real 
being by restoring every one of its parts to its origi- 
nal form. 

Elijah of Chelm, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, was the first person credited with having 
made a golem with a Shem, for whieh reason he 
was known asa “Baal Shem.” lt is said to have 
grown to be a monster (resembling that of Franken- 
stein), which the rabbi feared might destroy the 





world. Finally he extracted the Shem from the 
forehead of his golem, which returned to dust 
(Алиа, “Shem ha-Gedolim,” i., No. 165). јар 


grandson, known as the “Rakam Zebi,” was so con- 
vinced of the truth of this that he raised the ques- 
tion as to whether a golem соп he counted as one 
in a “minyan ” (quorum; Responsa, No. 93, Amster- 
Gam, 1712; Baer Пее to Shulhan iruk, Orah 
Hayyim, 55, 1). The best-known golem was that 

of Judah Low b. Bezaleel, or the 


Golem of “hohe Rabbi Low,” of Prague (end of 
Hohe 16th ег), who used his golem asa 


Rabbi Low. servant on week-days, and extracted 
the Shem from the golem's mouth 
every Friday afternoon, so as to let it rest on Sab- 
bath. Once the rabbi forgot to extraet the Shem, 
and feared that the golem would descerate the Sab- 
bath. We pursued the golem and caught it in front 
of the synagogue, just before Sabbath began, and 
hurricdly extracted the Shem, whereupon the golem 
fell in pieces; its remains are said to be still among 
the debris in the attic of the synagogue. Rabbi Low 
is eredited with having performed similar wonders 
before Rudolph 1. (^ Sippurim,” p. 52; comp. Gans, 
“Zemah Dawid.” p. 46a, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1692). A legend connected with his golem is given 
in German verse by Gustav. Philippson in “Alle. 
Zeit. des dud.” 1841, No. Jl (abridged in “Sulamith,” 
viii. 251: translated info Hebrew in * Kokebe Yiz- 
hab No. 23, p. 55, Vienna, 1562). 
It is sometimes alleged that Elijah of Wilna also 
made a golem, and the Hfasidim claim the same for 
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Israel Batal Sheim-Tob, hut apparently the c dms 
are based on the similarity in the one case of the 
name * Elijah” and in the other of the appellation 
‘ual Shem” to the name and appellation of the 
rabbi of Chelm. The last golem is attributed to 1 

Рау Jae, rablit in Dorhiezyn, in the government 

of Grodno, Russia (about 1800). This golem, unlike 

that of Tt. Low, was net supposed: to rest on Sab 
bath, Indeed, it appears that it was created only 
for the purpose of replacing the Sabbath goy in 
heating the ovens of Jews on winter Sabbaths. AT 
orders to make fires were given to the golem on 

Friday, which he executed promptly but mechanic- 

ally the nextday. in one ease a slight error in an 

order to. the golem caused a conflagration that des: 
troyed the whole town. 

From this story it becomes probable that the whole 
of the golem legend is in some way a reflex of 
the medieval legends about Vergil, who was cred- 
ited with the power of inaking а statue move and 
speak and do his will. Iis disciple once gave 
orders which, strictly carried out, resulted in his 
destruction, The statue of Vergil saved an adul- 
teress, just as did the golem of 1 Law in Philipp- 
son'subove-mentioned poem (A. А. Tunison, “ Mas: 
ter Virgil,” p. 145, Cincinnati, 1885), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jla- Magid, 1567, Supplement No. 42; Pasche- 
les, Nippurim, pp. ol-o2, Prague, INO; Rubin, Mu ‘ase 
Tatum, p. 7, Vienna, 15857; тепаа, Sager wii de- 
genden der Је n Vorzeit. 

Т. Ег 

GOLGOTHA (literally, "the skull"): Locality 
mentioned. in the New Testament as the scene of 
Jesus! execution (Matt. xxvii 93 and parallels) 
The name is an Aramaic emphatic state, nnd corre: 
sponds to the Hebrew no:5. In the Greek trans 
iteration of the Gospels the * 1? iselided except in une 
manuscript (Codex Deze); “Golgotha “is the proper 
form. Tt was ontside the city wall (folin xix. 20), 
near а tomb, a gate, and a road, and in a promi- 
nent position (Mark xv. 29, 40; John xix. 20, 
11). Two places answerto this description: (1) The 
Church of the Holy Scpuleher, which is identified hy 
tradition with Golgotha; it lay beyond the seeond 
wall and was near tombs and a road. A temple of 
Venus was erected on the site; and from the anal- 
oxy of the temple of Zeus, which was built on the 
site of the Second Temple, this seems to imply that 
it was once a sacred spot. (2) A skull-shaped rock 
above the grotto of Jeremiah, about whieh there ts 
a Jewish tradition that it was the place of stoning 
The name does not occur in "Palinudie. literature. 
See also ADAM. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. MeGrigor, in Fneyelope dia Britannico, 
s.v. Sepulchre, Holy; Cheyne and Black, bucne. Ве s.v. 


EG 1 
GOLIATH: A Philistine giant of Gath )[ Sain. 
xvii. $. The nime" Goliath” is probably connected 
with the Assyro Babylonian " Guzali " = “running, 
ravaging spirits,” “destroyers ” Glastrow, * Religion 
of Assyrii and Babylon,” p. 500; Muss Arnolt, 
“Concise Dictionary,” x. * The Throne Carriers ” ; 
Delitzseh, “ Assyrisches Hand worterb.” sn). 
Biblical Data: (Goliath was the champion of 
the Philistines, who had eneamped between Shochoh 
and Azekah against Sant and the men of Israel ar- 
rayed for battle in the valley of Elah. Weis described 


Goliath 
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as being six cubits and a span in height, having 
upon his head a helmet of brass, and wearing a coat 
of mail weighing five thousand shekels of brass, 
with greaves of brass upon liis legs and a target or 
gorget of brass between his shoulders. The staff of 
liis spear is said to have been like a weaver's beam, 
the spear's head weighing six hundred shekels of 
iron. 

Insolently challenging Israel to appoint one of 
their number to meet him in single combat, with the 
condition that the people whose champion should 
be killed should become the slaves of the other, 
Goliath strikes fear into the hearts of Saul and his 
men. David, sent by his father with some provi- 
sions to his brothers and to their captain in Israel's 
army, hears the giant’s challenge, and inquires what 
reward there shall be for the man who dares meet 
the monster. Rebuked by his brother Eliah for his 
presumption in leaving the sheep, and taxed by him 
with idle curiosity, David persists in his inquiry. 
Saul hears of David, and sends for him. The latter 
relates his experiences with lions and bears, and de- 
clares that the uncireumeised Philistine shall at his 
hands meet a similar fate. 

On being armed with Saul's armor, David tinds 
that it impedes his gait, whereupon he discards it, 
takes his 51811, and chooses five smooth stones out of 
the brook for use in his sling. lle meets the giant, 
who, upon catching sight of his diminutive adver- 
sary, resents his coming as an insult. David de- 
clares that he comes in the name of Үнүп of hosts, 
the God of Israel, and warns the monster of his im- 
ininent destruction. David, using great strategy in 
mnnuing forward und backward, watches until the 
giant exposes his face, when, rushing upon him, 

he slings one of the stones, which, 

Is Slain well directed, strikes the giant he- 

by David. tween the eyes, and, sinking deep into 
his forehead, fells him to the ground, 
Drawing the giant's own sword, the shepherd boy 
severs the head from the trunk. The defeat and 
death of their champion are the signal for ה‎ hasty 
flight of the Philistines. 1n consequence of this 
feat, David is received into Sauls family, but Raul 
becomes jealous of the young Conqueror’s popular- 
ity (T Sam. xviii, 9), Goliath's sword is reported to 
have been kept, “wrapped in a cloth behind the 
ephod,” in the sanctuary at Nob in which Ahimelek 
was priest. David, a fugitive from Saul, knowing 
its worth, takes it with him in his Hight to the King 
of Gath (I Sum. xxi. 9 LA. V. 10[(. According to 
another account (11 Sam. xxi. 19), Goliath was killed 
by Ellianan from Bethlehem, 
——In Rabbinical Literature: Goliath was of 
ignoble birth. Ilis mother is said to have been Or- 
pah :הרפה = ערבה)‎ 11 Sem. xxi. 16; Yalk. ii. 123), 
who, after making a pretense of accompanying 
Ruth, her mother-in-law, and walking with her forty 
paces, had left her and had led à very protligate life, 
so that Goliath, her son, was of uncertain paternity 
iMidr. Ruth i. HE, where the ketib ממערות‎ (1 Sam. 
xvii 22) is reud MOY MND; comp. halk. її. 126, 
601) She bore besides Goliath three other giants 
(Tan., Wayiggash, 8). 

In defying Israel Goliath boasted of having slain 

the two sons of Eli, captured the holy Ark, brought 


^ 
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it to the house of Dagon, where it stayed seven 
months, and of having led the van of the Philistines 
in every war, scattering the enemy before him like 
dust. Notwithstanding all these valorous deeds, һе 
had not been found worthy to be the captain over 
a thousand. But what had Saul done? Why had 
he been made king? If he was a man and warrior, 
he should now come forward and meet him; but if 
he was a weakling, let Israel choose another cham- 
pion (Targum to ] Sam. xvii. 8), The name the giant 
bore indicated his supernatural insolence, Goliath re- 
calling that he בה‎ pn עמד בגלוי פנים לפני‎ stood with 
“uncovered [arrogant]countenauce before even God” 
(Sotah 42b). Goliath challenged the 1570011108 every 
morning and every evening, so as to disturb them 
at the honr set for reciting the Surna‘ (Yalk. ii. 
126) Пе was permitted to repeat his defiances for 
forty days because of the forty paces which Orpah 
had accompanied Ruth (Tun., Wayiggash, 8). Ilis 
aceputerments weighed, according to R. Ilanina. 
60 tons; according to R. Abba bar Kahana, 120 tons 
(Sotah 48b). The Biblieal account is said to have 
described the immense proportions and strength of 
the giaut only in order to convey tlie lesson that it 
is unlawful to sing the praises of an evil-doer 
Cy lke p 

The accouterments of Saul fitted David; but the 
latter, seeing Saul’s displeasure, doffed them (Mid- 
rash Tan., Emor, ed. Buber, p. 42a; comp. a similar 
tradition among the Arabs in Tabari апа Mas‘udi), 
When David went forth to battle, however, God 
placed greaves upon his limbs (Yalk. /.е.). Why 
did Goliath fall on his face? In order that David 
should not be put to the trouble of going far when 
rushing upon him to behead him. According to R. 
Jluna, Goliath. had the picture of Dagon engraved 
upon his heart, which also came to shame throagh 
the giant's death (Cant. R to iv. 4) Goliath is 
mentioned as the typical cuse where strength leads 
to downfall (Ex. R. xxxi): The died like a agg 
(/b.). The sword of David (probably Goliath's) 
Juul miraculous powers (Midrash Golyat, Jelinek, 
"p IL” iv. 140-141). In order to guard the slayer 
of Goliath against becoming overbearing, God ex- 
posed him to the revenge of his slain adversary's 
brother and mother (see GIANTS; Sanh. 95a; Jelli- 
nek, * D. IE." iv. 140 ct seq.). The Targum 10 11 Sam. 
xxi. 19 makes David, not Шарап, the slayer of 
Goliath; Rashi identifies Elhanan with David. 
Critical View: The two accounts of Goliath’s 
death prove that many old traditions concerning 
valorous deeds performed in the wars against the 
Philistines were current ameng the people, the 
names of the heroes being variously given. Popu- 
lar imagination attributed gigantie stature to the 
champions of the enemy ; speaking not of one giant 
only, but. of four (TI Sam. xxi. 15 ef seqg.), and asso- 
ciating with David other men, “his servants,” who 
after one of these encounters (with Ishbibenob; see 
GIANTS), in Which David had run great dangers, 
swear to prevent him from again taking part in such 
expeditions. 

The endeavor to harmonize the variant accounts 
is apparent in the versiou of 1 Chron. xx. 5, where 
Elhanan is credited with the slaving of Тарі, the 
brother of Goliath. This Lahmi clearly owes his 
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existence to the epithet by whieh Капап is distin- 
guished in H Sam. xxi. 19, namely, the * Beth-lehem- 
ite" הלחמי)‎ ma). The confusion in the text is plain 
in the repetition of “oregim” after the name of 
Elhanan's father, Jaare (dair), from the end of the 
verse “the staff of whose spear was like a weaver's 
Beatin,” 

The brief sketeh in 11 Sam. xxi. is the more trust- 
worthy. The men of David—Ircebooters—mani- 
fest no fear in their movements against the enemies. 
The story of David's duel exhibits great literary 
skill, and the purpose is plainly to exalt David. 
The giant and the mere lad—the one in heavy, for- 

midable equipment, the other with 

Literary the simple outfit of a shepherd; the 
Treatment. insolence of the Philistine; the faith 

and fortitude of David; the cowardice 
of Israel; the distrust of David's own brothers; the 
helplessness of Saul; the blind animal passion of the 
champion; the shrewd, calm strategy of the shep- 
herd—all these are eontrasted effects worked out 
with consummate art. But they point to the faet 
that in this version rctlection and tendency had the 
dominating part. From the point of view of liter- 
ary effectiveness, few portions of Old Testament 
literature equal this. 

Underlying this tradition concerning Goliath and 
other giants is the undoubted fact that many huge 
weapons of bronze (brass) and iron were found by 
fhe invading shepherd tribes of Israel. Many of 
these were stored away at old shrines, perhaps be- 
eause they were votive gifts of former gencrations 
(f Sam. xvii. 54). The sword incident in the ver- 
sion of I Sam. xvii. rellects, according to Cheyne, 
the religious temper of late Psalms (Ps. xx. Т А. 
У. 8], xliv. 5 [6]). The battle-ery in Gideon's army 
(Judges vii. 20) may be remembered as significant 
in this connection, The later religious construction 
of the David-Goliath incident (see Eeelus. [Sirach] 
xlvii. 2-11) is indeed woven into the account in } Sam. 
xvii, just as the valorous deed of David furnished 
the basis for the late superseriptions of psalms within 
and without the Hebrew canon (Ps. exliv. [exliii.]) 
and of one in the Greek psalter, (Soden тоћ apeduot: 
“when David fought against 0200 " (Goliad[th ]). 

The text of the Septuagint differs materially from 
the Hebrew: verses 12-31, 41, 48b, and 50 are miss- 
ing. These omitted, a coherent and consistent nur- 
rative is presented, recounting how David, a mere 
reeruit, beeomes suddenly a renowned warrior. 
Some critics have assumed that these omissions were 
made intentionally (so. Wellhausen, * Die Composi- 
tion des Ilexateuchs,” ete., 3d ed., p. 249; Kuenen, 
“ Historisch-Iritische Einleitung in die Bücher des 
Alten Testaments," i., part 2, p. 61; Budde, * Riehter 
und Samuel," p. 210. Others (W. R. Smith and 
Cornill) believe that the Hebrew verses not found in 
the Septuagint represent a second David-Goliath 
tradition. 


E. С. Bet. H: 


GOLITZYN, COUNT NICHOLAS: hus 
sian writer; born in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. He became notorious through his history of 
Russian legislation dcaling with the Jews, entitled 
“Istoria Russkavo Zakonodatelstva О Yevrevakh,” 








Goliath 
Gollancz 
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of which only the first volume, covering the period 
from Alexis Mikhailovich (1619) to 1825, has ap 
peared. Elis work js anti-Semitic in tendency, M- 
thoneh Golitzyn assumes that his compilation will be 
of historical value tostudents of the Jewish question, 
he docs not conceal his prejudice against the Jews, 
and he even admits in the preface that the question, 
because of its vitality and urgency, ean hardly be 
studied in a cold, impartial spirit. Iii speaking of 
the attitude of the Russian Jews toward the inva 
sion of Napoleon, һе belittles their patriotism and, 
in spite of direct. testimony to the contrary (sce 
ALEXANDER Li Ri Ria), even aceuses them of self 
ish motives, Referring to the attempts of the Senate 
under Elizabeth and Catherine IH to revise the laws 
concerning the Jews, Golitzyn neglects the facts 
which made sueh attempts necessary, and ascribes 
the action of the Senate tothe intrigues of the Jews. 
The work is a compilation from the writings of Or- 
shanski, Leontovieh, Dobrynin, Bershadski. Nikitin, 
Derzhavin, Levanda, and others, supplemented by 
speculationsot the author utterly at variance with the 
facts. Count Golitzyn, however, styles his work 
original, and claims, for instance. that Bershadski's 
"Litovskive Yevreii" is strongly in favor of the 
Jews, Using Nikitin's history of the Jewish agri- 
cultural colonics in 1801-25, he not only imposes a 
diferent and unwarranted meaning upon the faets 
brought out by that author, but accuses him of par- 
tiality and lack of thoroughness, though admitting 
at the same time that Nikitin's work possesses great 
value as an extensive collection of interesting faets. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voslhod, 1587, iil, 29, iv. 15; Entziklopedi- 
eheslié Stovar, s.v. St. Petersburg. 
lI. R. TEL 
GOLLANCZ, HERMANN: English rabbi; 


born at Bremen Nov. 90, 1852; educated at Jews’ 
and University colleges, London. Пе otliciated at 
several synagogues in England, and on the death of 
the late chief rabbi succeeded Dr. Hermann Adler 
as rabbiat Bayswater Synagogue, London. fulan.. 
1900, he obtained the degree of Lit. D. from the Uni- 
versity of London, being the first Jew to obtain that 
honor. Gollanez was secretary fo the International 
Congress of Orientalists. (Semitic Section) held in 
London in 159], and was appointed to represent the 
University of London as delegate at the Oriental 
Congress held at Rome. He is professor of Hebrew 
at University College, London. lle has published 
“Selections of Charms from Unedited Syriac МАА." 
1591; English translations of © The Syriac Version 
of Sindban," 1892; “The Ethical Treatises of Ber 
achyah” (with Eng. transl), London, 1902; and 
"Clavis Solomonis,” 1902. In 1902 he edited an 
English version of the Bible for use in Jewish 
families. 


BIRMIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jun. 5, IMM; Jow., Vear-Book, 
JAY), 
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GOLLANCZ, ISRAEL: Secretary of the Brit- 
ish Academy; born in London Gf, lle was edu- 
ated at the City of London School and Cambridge 
University (B.A., 1887). Tle was lecturerin English 
at University College 1892-85; lecturerat Cambridge 


Golomb 
Gomez 


under the Special Board 1888-96; and examiner for 
the medieval and modern tripos 1895-96. Пе was 
elected lecturerin English at the University of Cam- 
bridge in March, 1896. When, owing in large meas- 
ure to Gollanez's initiative, the British Academy 
was founded iu 1902, he was appointed secretary. 
In 1903 he became professor of English literature 
at King’s College, London. Gollancz has always 
interested himself in communal affairs; le is con- 
nected with several of the chief institutions, has 
been for several years theological tutor to the Jew- 
ish students at Jarrow School, and in 1905 was 
elected president of the Union of Jewish Literary 
Societies. 

Gollanez has edited: “The Pearl,” a Middle-Eng- 
lish poom prefaced with a special verse by Tenny- 
son, 1891; * Cynewulf’s Christ,” 1892; “ Exeter Book 
of Anglo-Saxon Poetry " (Early English Text Soci- 
ety), 1895; “Temple Shakespeare,” 1594-96, of 
which nearly three million copies have been sold, 
and which led to the publication of the “Temple 
Classics,” a series of the best books; “The Parlia- 
ment of the Three Ages” (Roxburgh Club), 1897; 
and *lIamlet in Jeeland,” 1898. Gollancz is now 
(1903) editing another series entitled “The King’s 
Classics.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who, London, 1903; Jew. Chron. 

March 20, 1596; Jewish Yeur-Dook, 1903. 


J. E oF 
GOLOMB, HIRSCH NISSAN: Russian Пс- 


braist and writer on musie; born at Podzelve, gov- 
ernment otf Wilna, Dec. 15,1859. Пе studied in the 
yeshibah of Wilkomir, and received à good musical 
training at Wilna. At the beginning of liis literary 
career hie was a corrector in Romm's printing-house 
at Wilna, and while there he translated iuto .ludivo- 
German the“ 1111106 De‘ot” of the Yad ha-IHazakah, 
Wilna, 1870. Ue also published several pamphlets 
in Jud:eo-German, among them * Mishle HHakamim.? 
Ile then pablisheda series of works on music: “ Kol 
Yelindah,” a innsieal chrestomathy, Wilun, 1877; 
" Menazzcah bi-Newinot,” a manual of singing and the 
violin, partly in Hebrew and partly in Judieo-Ger- 
man, zb. 1594; " Zimrat Yah,” à manual ef harmony, 
in Hebrew and Jud:eo-German, followed by a mmu- 
sical glossary, ?0. 1885. Пе has also written the fol- 
lowing school. books: *"Ileder la-Vinokot,” a He- 
brew reader, 22. 1883; * Lahakat Nebi'im,? a graded 
llebrew chrestomatliyv, 72, 1888; “Kiryat Sefer,” a 
description of Wilna, Grodno, Byelostok, and War- 
saw, and of their Jewish cominunitics, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sokolov, Sefer Zikkeron, yp. 15, Warsaw, 1889; 
Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-M«endels. pp. 119, 120. 


IL NM. SEL. 


GOLYATOVSKIorGALIATOVSKI, JOAN- 
NIKI: Little-Russian clerie and anti-Jewish writer; 
died t6S8. After having studied in the Kiev- 
Mogilian College, Golyatovski took holy orders, and 
was later appointed rector of the Little-Russian 
schools. Пе declured himself the enemy of the 
Roman Catholies, Jews, and Moslems, but showed 
the greatest animosity toward the Jews, knowing 
that this would increase his popularity wmnong the 
populace ef Little Russia. Golyatovski soon found 
in the appearance of Shabbethai Zebi a good oppor- 
tunity for venting his ill-will. Taking the latter's 
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assumptions as a pretext, he wrote, in the form of a 
dialogue between a Jew und a Christian, a violent 
polemic against the Jews under the title “Messia 
Pravdivi.” Jle says in the preface that the reason 
which induced him to write the work was that the 
dishonesty of the Jews in Little Russia, Litlmania, 
and Poland “raised its horns too high.” He de- 
scribes the Shabbethaian movement from a strongly 
anti-Jewish point of view. The work was written 
in Little-Russian, then translated into Latin, and 
afterward into Russian by 1. Nitzkevich (Kiev, 1887). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zntziklopedieheski Slovar; Golshaya Ente 
zillopedia; Kostomarov, Russkaya Istoria, ii. 377 66 4 
St. Petersburg, 1505; Voskhod, 1557. 
np M. SEL. 


GOMEL. See If oMET. 


GOMEL BENSHEN (* romel” = Hebr., “who 
bestoweth?;  “benshen” = jud:eo-German, “to 
bless"): The pronouncing of the benediction for 
escape from danger after passing through 6 
desert; after confinement in prison; alter severe 
sickness; and after crossing the sea and arriving 
safely in port. From the verses “ Men should praise 
the Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men!” and * They should 
exalt him also in the assembly of the people, at 
the seat of the elders they should praise him ” (Ps. 
cvii. 8, 15, 31, 82, Перг.), the Talmud (Ber. 54b) de- 
rived the duty of giving thanks on the four occasions 
enumerated, and of doing this in public, that is, 
where ten or more men are gathered together for 
common worship. It is suggested that a literal com- 
pliance with the text (“at the seat of the elders") 
would require the presence of two rabbis, but this 
notion has been ignored. The words of the benedic- 
tion suggested in the Talmud are: “Blessed be . . . 
who bestoweth [" gomel "] goodly mercies”; but in 
modern usage the one “bound to give thanks” is 
called to the desk to read a subsection from the Venta- 
teueh, and, after the usual benediction at the close, 
he adds the following: * Blessed be Thou . . . who 
hestoweth favors on the guilty, and who hath be- 
stowed on me all that is good”; whereupon all the 
bystanders answer: “Ile who lias bestowed good on 
thee may further bestow good on thee: Selah.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Maimonides, Vad, Berakot, x. 8; Caro, Shul- 
han iruk, Orak Hayyim, 319, 1. 
L. N. D. 


5. 8. 

GOMER (7193): 1. Eldest son of Japheth, and 
father of Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmah (Gen. 
x. 2,2: I Chron. i. 5, 6). In Yoma 10a аш en 
Meg. i. 9 “Gomer” is explained to he the same as 
Nma. whieh stands either for Nanya (*Cim- 
merii") or for גרמניא‎ ("Germany"). Jn Gen. К. 
xxxvii. “Gomer” is Africa, and “Magog” is Ger- 
many (comp. Lenormant, “Origines,” 11. 889). 
Gomer, standing for the whole family, is mentioned 
in Ezek. xxxviii. 6 as the ally of Gog, the chief of 
the land of Махов. 

2. Daughter of Diblaim, and wife of the prophet 
Tlosea (Ilosea i. 3). 

EGE M. SEL. 


GOMEZ: The Gomez family, or rather that 
branch of it which has established itself in America, 
traces its descent from Isaac Gomez, a Marano who 
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left Madrid early in the seventeenth century and 
went to Bordeaux, Whence his son Lewis removed 
to London and, later, to New York. Tis descend- 
ants have intermarried with most of the old-time 
American Jewish families. For the genealogical 
tree of the Gomez family see page 41. 

J. E. M. S. 


GOMEZ, ANTONIO ENRIQUEZ (called at 
the Spanish court Enrique Enriquez de Paz): 
Spanish poet; born in Segovia toward the end of the 
sixteenth century; diedin 1662. 116 was a son of the 
Marano Diego Enriquez de Villanueva. Of excep- 
tional abilities, Antonio devoted himself to study 
while very young. At the age of twenty he entered 
upon a military career, in which he distinguished 
himself so greatly that he was soon advanced to the 
rank of captain, was decorated with the Order of St. 
Michael, and received the title of * Roval Counselor.” 
Later, however, he was suspected by the Tnquisi- 
tion, and fled to France. For several years he re- 
mained in Bordeaux, Ronen, or Paris, and then 
settled in Amsterdam. where he openly professed 
Judaism. ln April. 1660, he was publicly burned 
in effigy in Seville. 

Gomez cultivated almost every branch of litera- 
ture. Ile distinguished himself as philosopher, poet, 
theologian, statistician, and author. ln the pro- 
logue to his heroic poem, “ El Samson Nazareno," he 
gives a list of his works which had appeared up to 
that time, as follows: 


Academias Morales de las Musas. 
Ни; Barcelona, 1304. 

La Culpa del Primer Peregrino, Rouen, 1644; Madrid, 1735, 

La Politiea Angelica, divided into five dialogues. Rouen, 1617. 

Luis Dado de Dios à Luis y Ana, Samuel Dado de Dios û El- 
cana y дра, dedicated to Lonis NIV. Paris, 1645. 

Rl Siglo Pitagorieo y Vida de D. Gregorio Guadana. 
1647 ; 24 ed., 1652. 

La Torre de Babilonia. 
sterdam, 1726. 

El Samson Nazareno: Poema Погоісо, Rouen, 1655. 

Romance al Divin. Martyr Juda Creyente, Marbrizado em 
Valladolid por la Inquisicion, an aeconut of the martyrdom of 
Juda Creyente or D. Lope de Vera y Alarcon, who wis burned 
to death at Valladolid July 25. 1644. See Daniel Levi de Bar- 
rios, " Relacion de los Poetas," p. :זכ‎ Neubauer, " Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS." No. 745], 5. 


Bordeaux, 1642; Madrid, 


Ronen, 


Part i, i, 1619; Madrid, 10570; Am- 


iomez was also a prolitie dramatist, as he himself 
has stated in the prologue to his * Samson Nazareno": 
up to the year 1612 he had written twenty-two 
dramas, some historical and some heroic. Many of 
them show a strong similarity to those of Calderon, 
who was twenty years his junior; indeed, his plays 
were often passed oll as Calderon’s prodnetions. 

Of his dramas there appeared: “А lo que Obliga 
cl Ilonor,” together with “ Acadceinias Morales,” 
Bordeaux, 1642; Valladolid, n.d. ; Bareelana, 1704; 
" La Prudente Abisal.” Dordeanx, 1642; Barcelona, 
GOL, Valencia, 1762; Amsterdam, 1726, “A Io que 
Obligan los Celos” was falsely attributed to D. Fer- 
nande de Zarate. Gomez is also said to be the au- 
thorof “ Trinnfo Lusitano, Acclamacáo do Sr. Rei D. 
Joño 1V.," Parts, 1614, and ofthe * Lamentaciones de 
Jeremias " (“Revista de Gerona,” xii. 76 et seg.). 

Gomez's lyric poems are especially praiseworthy 
for their purity of form, beanty of expression, 
wealth of thought, and depth of feeling. Пе was 
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less successful with his heroic poems, which, in the 
opinion of Tickuor, are full of Gongorisms, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ticknor, Hist. of Spanish Literature, 11. 412 
et seq, iti. 68 (Spanisb translation, ıi. 45) ef seq.); Rios, Estu- 
dios, pp. 569 et seq; Kayserling, Sephardin, p. 215, adopted 
in .dmnuaire des Archives [sraélites, 5646 (1885); idem, Bibl. 
Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 49 ct scq. . 
a. AL. ag 


GOMEZ, DUARTE. 


GOMEZ, MANUEL: Physician; born about 
1580 of Portugnese parentage at Antwerp. After 
studying medicine at Evora he settled as a physician 
at Amsterdam. Пе wrote “De Pestilentie Cura- 
tione" (Antwerp, 1602; За ed., 22. 1643), and is said 
to have been one of the first to call attention to Ше 
uselessness of milk us a specific in the treatment of 
contirmed phithisis. 

This " Doctor Antwerpiensis" who was highly 
esteemed by Amato Lusitano, was also a poet. Sev- 
eral of his poems—on the spider, the ant, and the 
bee—were added to his metrica! conmentary on the 
aphorism of llippocrates, * Vita brevis, ars longn." 
The commentary, written in Spanish and published 
in 1643, was eulogized in a Latin ode by his coun- 
tryman Manuel Rodriguez of Antwerp. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barbosa Machado, Biblioteca, Lusitana, Ml. 
971; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. 1H. 875; Lindo, The IHistory of the 
Jews in Spain and Portugal, p. 368; Kayserling, Sephar- 
dim, pp. 209, 347. E 
G. M. K. 
GOMEZ DE SOSA (SOSSA), ABRAHAM: 

Spanish physician, died at an advanced age Elul 21 

(= Sept.10), 1067. Tle was physician in ordinary to 

the infante Ferdinand (son of Philip 111. of Spain), 

governor of the Netherlands. Tis epitaph is recorded 

in D. П. de Castro's " Keur van Grafsteenen,” p. 83. 
0 М. К. 


GOMEZ DE SOSA (SOSSA), ISAAC: Latin 
poet (“famoso poeta Latino," according to De Bar- 
rios); son of Abraham Gomez de Sosa. lle was 
arbiter at the academy of poetry fonnded by Don 
Manuel de Belmonte in 1677. Gomez wrote the 
Latin epitaph on his father's tomb, a Latin poem in 
honor of Jacob Judah Leon's “Las Alabancas de 
Santitad,” and two other poems in honor of a work 
by doscph Pengo de la Vega. Пе also caused a 
translation to be made of the work “Divinidad de 
ee 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. H. de Castro, Kear van Grafsteenen, p. 843 

Kayserling, Bibl. Eisp.-Port.-J ud. pp. 13, 22, 59, 74, 94, UH. 

a. MS 


GOMORRAH: One of the destroyed eities of 
the Pentapolis. Comp, Ѕором and Zoan. 


GOMPERS, SAMUEL: Xiperican labor-leader; 
born in London Jan. 27, 1850 At ten years of age 
he became a wage-earner, working in a shoe-fac- 
tory; later he was apprenticed toa cigar-maker. In 
1863 he emigrated to America, where a year later he 
helped to organize the Cigar- Makers’ International 
Union, becoming its first registered member, For 
a number of years Gompers was the secretary and 
president of this organization and helped to make it 
the most successful of American trade-unions. 

Iu 1851 he became a delegate to the first eonven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor. His nat- 
ural abilities asa leader were soon recognized; in 


See UsqurE, SOLOMON. 
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1882 he was elected to the presidency of the Pedera- 
tion, the chief representative hody of working men 
in the United States, possibly in the world, its mem- 
bership being estimated at over 2,000,000, dfe has 
been continuously re 
elected president, ex- 
cept in 18294, when hc 
was defeated by John 
MeBride. The first six 
years of his presidency 
he served without re- 
Inuneration, and he 
also paid bis own ех 
penses incidental to the 
agitations of 1886 in 
favor of the cight-hour 
law, 

(rompers was instru- 
mental in placing on 
the statute-hooks of 
the national govern- 
ment aud of the vari- 
ous states laws for the 
benefit of the working 
classes. Among the numerous laws passed at his 
instance are those providing for an eight-hour work- 
day for mechanics and laborers in government 
service, and a ten-hour limit for strect-railway work- 
ers; for the regulation of child labor, and the eon- 
trol of sweat-shops; and also for making the first 
Monday in September a legal holiday, since known 
as “Labor Day.” 

In 1901 Gompers was appointed a member of the 
National Civic Federation as a representative of the 
interests of labor 

In addition to being the editor of the ^ Ameriean 
Federationist," the oflicial organ of the American 
Federation of Labor, Gompers has written numer- 
ous articles on the labor question. 








Samuel Gonipers, 


DB:BLIOGRAPH Y : National Cyclopedia of American Biogra- 
phy, xi. 539; Who's Who in America, 1903; The En- 
eyclopedia of Social Reform, s.v. New Interuutionual 
Encyclopedia, s.v. 


А. IL С. D 


GOMPERTZ, BENJAMIN: British actuary; 
born in London March 5, 1779; died there July 14, 
1865. Ile wasdeseended from the family of Gomperz 
of Emmerich. In 1798 he began to contribute to the 
“Gentleman’s Mathematical Companion,” fora long 
time carrying ofl the annual prizes of that magazine. 
Though he entered the Stock exchange, he contin- 
ued to study mathematics, became а member of the 
old Mathematical Society of Spitalfields, and acted 
as its president when it became later the Astronom- 
ical Society. lle was a contributor to the ^ Transae- 
tions" of the Royal Society, and in 1817-18 pub- 
lished tracts on imaginary quantities and porisms 
which established his reputation asa mathematician. 
In 1319 he wasclected a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and became a member of its council in 1832. Jn 
1521 he was made a member of the council of the 
Astronomical Society, subsequently contributing 
many valuable papers to its proceedings. 

Gompertz's reputation rests mainly on his work 
as actuary. On the establishment of the Guardian 
Insurance Ollice in 1821 he was a candidate for its 


Gomez 
Gompertz 


actuaryship, but the directors objected to bin on 
the ground of bis religion. Ilis brother in-law, Sir 
Moses Montefiore, in conjunction with Nathan 
fothsehild, thereupon founded the Alliance Assur- 
ance Со, (821), and Gompertz Was appointed uctu- 
ary under the deed of settlement, 1n this capacity 
he developed in 1825 a mathematical law of human 
mortality whieh remains the foundation of all actu- 
arial calculations, In 1818 Gompertz, after twenty- 
four years’ service, retired from the actuaryship ard 
devoted himself to scientific labors. lle Inul heen 
frequently consulted by the government, iud was a 
member of numerous learned societies as well as of 
the leading Jewish charities. Tle worked onta plan 
of poor-relicf which was afterward adopted by the 
Jewish board of guardians. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: А. de Morgan, in Athena tm, July 22, 1565; 
list of Gonmertz's scientille papers m Notes and Queries, 2d 


series, х. 163; M. N. Adler, in Assurance Magazine, ב‎ 
Jeu. Chron, Oct. б, 15155; Dict. National Biogragly, s.v. 


J, Gi. L. 


GOMPERTZ, ISAAC: English poet; brother 
of Benjamin and Lewis Gompertz; born 1111; died 
1856. He wrote: “June, or Light and Shade,” a 
poem in six parts, London, 1815; “The Modern 
Antique, or the Muse in the Costume of Queen 
Anne," London, 1313; “Devon, à Poem,” Teign- 
mouth, 1825, Gompertz was much admired by his 
contemporaries; Dr. Jamieson, in his "^ Grammar of 
Rhetoric” (p. 857), classes Gompertz with Dryden, 
Pope, Addison, and Gray. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dict. Nat. Biog. s.v. Benjamin and Lewis 
Crontpertz. 


Т I. II. 


GOMPERTZ, LEWIS: DLuglish inventor of 
London: died Dee. 2, 1861; brother of Benjamin 
Gompertz, the mathematician. Ile devoted his life 
to the cause of kindness to animals, and in 1524 set 
forth his views in a work entitled " Moral Enquiries 
on the Situation of Men and Drutes," which at- 
tracted considerable notice, resulting iu the founda- 
tion of the Society for the Prevention of Cruclty to 
Animals. Gompertz became honorary secretary of 
the society and worked for it with much enthusiasm. 
In 1852 religious diffleulties arose between Gompertz 
and theexecutive committee; his" Moral Enquiries " 
was denounced as hostile to Christianity, and he 
severed his connection with the society. Пе then 
proceeded to form “The Animals’ Friend Society,” 
which speedily ontstiipped the parent institution. 
In connection with the new society Gompertz edited 
“The Animals’ Friend, or the Progress of Human- 
ity”; but owing to iil health he was obliged. to re- 
tire in 1846 from public work, and the society uis- 
banded. 

Gompertz was the inventor of shot-proof ships, 
with contrivances for reflecting the balls to the 
places from which they were tired; a mechanical 
cure for apoplexy ; and the expanding chuck, which 
is now to be found in almost every workshop, 

Besides a volume of articles from “ The Animals’ 
Friend,” Gompertz was also the author of * Meehan- 
ical Inventions and Suggestions on Land and Water 
Locomotion,” London, 1551. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jer. Chron. Nov, 1, 15897 А опе, Dict. of 
.JAuthiarsz Dict. National Biography, s.v. : 
el. (+. p 
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GOMPERZ, BENJAMIN: Austrian physician; 
born at Vienna Oct, Û, 1561. He was educated at the 
Leopoldstádter communal gymnasinm and the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, and reccived the degree of doctor 
of medicine in 1555. He was appointed assistant at 
the hospital of the university (1885-1900), and subse- 
quently established himself in the Austrian capital 
as a physician and specialist in aural and nasal dis- 
ases. Since 1991 lie has been curator of the Baronin 
Hirsch Ixaiser-Iubiliiums- Wohlthiitigkeit-Stiftung. 

Gomperz has written many essays for the medical 
journals; e.g.: "^ Das Weiche Papilliire Fibrom der 
Unteren Nasenmuschel," in “ Monatsschrift für 
Ohrenheilkunde,” 1899, No. 2; * Erfahrungen über die 


Verschliessbarkeit Alter 'Trommelfellücken,? in the 
“Wiever Klinische Wochenschrift,” 1896; and a 


number for the “ Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Cen- 
tralblatt fur die Medizinischen Wissenschaften,” 
lis “ Beiträge zur Pathologischen Anatomie des 
Ohres" was published in the “Archiv für Oliren- 
heilkunde." Other essays appeared in the“ Central- 
blatt für die Gesammte Therapie," in the * Wiener 
Medizinische Wochenschrift," aud in the * Deutsche 
Medizinische Wochenschrift.” 


3 E TI 
GOMPERZ-BETTELHEIM. See BETTEL- 
HEIM. 


GOMPERZ, JULIUS, RITTER VON: Aus- 
trian merchant nod statesman; brother of Theodor 
Gomperz; born at Drünn 1924; studied at the gym- 
nasium and Philosophische Lehranstalt there. In 
1859 he became а member of the chamber of com- 
merce (president in 1872) He took his scat. in the 
Moravian dict in 1861; and iu 1871 he was a member 
of the Lower Ilouse, entering tlie Upper House in 
the year following. In this year he was knighted 
and decorated with the Order of the Austrian Crown 
(3d class). He is also an officer of the Freneh 
Legion of Ilonor. Gomperz is one of the owners 
of the cloth-factory of Auspitz Enkel at Brünn, 
and a member of the firm of Philipp Gomperz of 
Vienna. For many years he was president of the 
Jewish congregation of Brünn. 5, 


GOMPERZ, THEODOR: Austrian philologist ; 
bornat Brúnn March 29,1582. [Iis great-grandtather, 
Benedictus Levi Gomperz, was the financial 
agent of the duchy of Cleve, whose influence with 
the Dutch government was exemplificd by his suc- 
cessful intercession (1745) in behall of the Jews of 
Bohemia and Moravia when they were to be expelled 
from these countries (see BOHEMIA; Manta Tie- 
RESA; comp. David Kaufmann, “Barthold Powe 
Burmania nnd die Vertreibung der Juden aus 
Miihren,” in “ Grütz Jubelschrift,” pp. 279-313). 

Toward the close of the cighteenth century Bene- 
dictus’? son, Theodor Gomperz, went to Brinn, 
Moravia, where he held a modest position in the 
internal revenue service of the Austrian govern- 
ment under Joseph H. Soon afterward, however, 
he retired from public life and devoted himself to 
business, in which he acquired a moderate fortune. 
The business was continued by his sons, the father 
and uncle of Theodor Gomperz, the subject of this 
biography, both of whom attained to positions of 
trust and respect in the community. 


Gomperz entered the University of Vienna in 1819, 
and studied classical philology under llermann 
Bonitz and philosophy under Robert Zimmermann. 
He especially applied himself to the study of the 
works of Spinoza aud James and John Stuart Mill; 
the works of the last-named he subsequently trans- 
lated into German (Leipsic, 1869-80). 

Gomperz became privat-docent in 1867, assistant 
professor in 1860, and professor of classical philol- 
ogy in 1815. He is honorary Ph.D. of the Univer- 
sity of Königsberg and “doctor litterarum ” of the 
University of Dublin. Пе became corresponding 
member of the Vienna Academy of Sciences in 1868, 
and full member in 1582. We is also corresponding 
member of the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences. 
1n 1901 lie was appointed by the emperor Francis 
Joseph member of the Austrian Ilouse of Lords. 

Gon perz's principal writings are: * Philodemi de 
Һа Liber," 1864; " Demosthenes als Staatsmann,” 
1564; " ITerculaneische Studien," 1365; * Beiträge zur 
Kritik und Erklärung Griechischer Schriftsteller," 
1875-90; " Herodoteixche Studien,” 1883; * Ueber ein 
isher Unbekanntes Griechisches Schriftsystem ans 
der Mitte des 4. Vorchristlichen Jalirhunderts,” 1884; 
* Platonische Aufsiitze,” 1887; “ Ueber die Charaktere 
Theophrasts,” 1885; ° Die Schrift vom Staatswesen 
der Athencr,” 1891. He resigned his professorship 
a few years ago to devote his entire energy to his main 
work, "Griechische Denker,” which began to ap- 
pear in 1893 (5 vols. ; vol. i. transl. into English by L. 
Magnus). Gomperz declares the object of his under- 
taking to be "to present a comprehensive picture 
of this departinent of knowledge? as a kind of pro- 
legomena to an * exhaustive universal history of the 
mind of antiquity." Each volume is divided into 
three books. 

BINLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversatious-Lerilion ; Brockbaus, 
RKonversations- Lerilions La Grande Enegelopédic, s.v. 3 
Th. Gomperz, Erinnerungen aus Meinem Leben, L. in 
Deutsche Herue 1%. Fleischer), June, 1905, pp. 305-310, 

S. 

GONZALO GARCIA DE SANTA MARIA: 
Spanish bishop and enemy of the Jews; born at Bur- 
gos in 1879; baptized as a boy of eleven, together 
with his father, Paul de Burgos or de S. Maria. He 
was appointed Archdeacon ot Briviesca in 1412, and 
then suecessively Bishop of Astorga, of Placentia, 
and of Siguenza, Besides his classieal and historical 
studies, he made himself familiar with Jewish litera- 
ture, and was one of the most learned men of his 
time in Spain. Gonzalo showed his hostility to tbe 
Jews at every opportunity. He was sent to the 
council at Basel as a delegate from Aragon, and was 
oue of those who instigated the decisions hostile to 
the Jews winch were formulated there. Gonzalo 
was entrusted with the oversight of the punetilious 
execution of the laws against the Jews which had 
been decreed by the anti-pope Benedict XUL, and, 
on the advice of Paul de 8. Maria, by Juan 1. and 
other Castilian kings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rios, ЛЕХ dii. 20 «f seq: idem, Estudios, pp. 
Ji et segs Gratz, Geseh, viii. 135, 185. 
ti, М. К. 
GONZALO, MARTINEZ (also called Martin 

de las Vastillas): A poor Spanish knight who was 

promoted to high oflices through the instrumentality 
of Joseph de Ecija, in whose service he was. He 
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brought charges against his masterand against Sar- 
uel ibn Wakar betore King Alfonso Хі. (1312-60), 
and both were ruined and soon afterward met 
their death. When he became minister and grand- 
master of the Order of Асияга, he conceived the 
idea of exterminating all the Jews of Castile, dircet- 
ing his attacks first against two prominent Jews, 
Moses Abudicl and Ibi Ya‘ish, whe, however, main- 
tained themselves in tlie King’s tavor by means of 
large gifts of money. When in 1550 Abu al- 
Ilasan of Moroeco scut an army to conquer Cas- 
tile, Gonzalo proposed that the Jews be expelled 
and their fortunes confiscated. On account of its 
Incxpedieney this plan was opposed, especially by 
D. Gil de Albornoz, Archbishop of Toledo. Gon- 
zalo led the King's troops against the Moroccan 
commander ‘Abd al-Malik, who was put to tlight. 
But shortly after this Gonzalo was overthrown by 
the help of the king's mistress, Leonora de Guz- 
man. lle Qed and entrenched himself in a tower, 
but was forced to surrender; in 1340 he was burned 
at the stake and his fortune was confiscated. 


BIRLIOGRAPIHY : Joseph b. Zaddik, in M. J. C. p. 97; Shebet 
3 ehudah, ed. Wiener, pp. 00: et sega Zaento, Y uhasin, vd. 
Filipowski, p. 24a; Gratz, Gesch. vii. HU et seq. 


С. DIAS. 
GOOD AND EVIL. 


GOODMAN, TOBIAS: English preacher and 
author; died after 1524: one of the earliest preach- 
ers in English of the London Jewish community, 
Tobias Goodman was a reader and minister ar the 
Denmark Court Synagogue, the first synagogue cs- 
tablished in the West End of London. lere as 
early as 1817 he preached an English sermon on 
the death of Princess Charlotte of Wales, and if 
not the dirst sermon delivered in English in a Lon- 
don synagogue, it is the earliest sermon printed in 
English of which any record exists. Some time 
afterward he preached a sermon in the same syna- 
gogue on the death of King George IT. (London, 
1520). About 1824 he was preaching regularly on 
Sabbaths in English at the Rosemary Lane Syna- 
gogue. Dut Goodman's work as a preacher was not 
confined to London. Oa May 2, 1819, in the Seel 
Street Synagogue, Liverpool, he delivered a dis- 
course on * The Faith of Israel,” which was replied 
toby Williant Smith of Glasgow ina published letter 
dated Oct. 3, 1825. 

Goodman, who described himself at times as a 
“public lecturer,” and at other tines as a “teacher 
of the Ilebrew language,” was the author, also, of 
various works. His sermon at Liverpool on “The 
Faith of Isracl” was subsequently elaborated into 
а text-book, published in 1834. 

As carly as 1806 he had translated into English 
dedaiah Dedersi's “Behinat ha-Olam.” In 1809 lie 
published a pamphlet containing a protest. against 
the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews. 


DiBLIoGRAPIY: Matthias Levy, The Western Synagoque, 
Some Materials far Its Historu, 1507, pp. Sef seq; Jew. 
Chron, Nov. 12, 1897 ; Jew. World, Oct. 31, 1519. 


J. і. П. 


GOOSE (ms, pl. ms; ,קוקא‎ pl. :(קאקי‎ Ac- 
cording to the Talmudists the domestic and the 
wild goose are two ditlerent species which should 


See Duces 
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not be crossed (B. Ix. Soa: Bek. Sa). They are 
distinguished by the following criteria: The domes 
tie goose has a louger beak than the wild species; 
its genital organs are more retired under the skin, 
and it has several eggs in its ovary at the same 
time, While the wild goose has only one, another 
being formed after the trst has been laid o5). In 
the Shulhan *-Aruk, Yorelt Dah, 297, 7, only the 
second criterion is mentioned. dn Yer. B. K. v. 10 
and Kil. viii. ба xea-goose is spoken cf, which, be 
use it belongs toa different species, ought not to be 
crosscd with a domestic goose. The goose, being a 
waterfowl, has a very thin brain-men brane (Iul. 
20b)  ltis permitted to hold a goose by its wings 
on the Sabbath while it is moving, but it is not 
permitted to do so with a hen; because the former 
when held by the wings moves of its own ac- 
cord, while the latter has to be dragged; and on 
Sabbath the moving of things from one place to 
another in an open space is not allowed (Shab. 128b, 
Rashi). The foot of a goose is as wide as long 
(Bek. 45а). Generally n goose returns to its abiding: 
place at night (Bezah 24a), but occasionally it settles 
in a garden (Hul. 35b). Geese were known for their 
honking; compare the saying " You gabble like 
geese” (Yer. D. D. viii. 7) The Talmudists, refer- 
ring to Prov. i. 20, declared that one who scesa goose 
in his dream may hope for wisdom (Der. бта). R. 
Gidal called women “white geese” (Der. 203), п 
term applied by Raha to old and seltisu judges 
(Git. 18а). 

Besides the tlesh and feathers, which are widely 
used also in modern Jewish bouseliolds, the fat and 
lungs of the goose were used, the latter two for inedie- 
inal purposcs (ul. 481; Yoma S4a). Geese were also 
used in thrashing (Sanh, 29р), Rabba bar bar Tana in 
one of his stories similar to the “Ligenmirchen " 
of modern folk-lore says that he once saw in the 
desert geese Whose feathers were falling out of their 
bodies on account of their fat, while rivers of oil 
issued from them. They will be preserved for the 
great meal to be given tothe righteous in the Messi- 
anic times (D. b. 731». 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lewysohn. Die Zoologie des Talmuds, pp. 


190-1153. 
х. х, M. Six. 


GOPHER-WOOD: The material of which tie 
ark of Noah was made. The word “ vofer” occurs 
but once in the Bible, viz., in the expression ABS ‘yy 
(Gen. vi. 14), A comparison of the ancient versions 
shows that the word was just as obscure when they 
were made as it is to-day. 

The renderings proposed by modern interpreters 
are as a rnle arbitrary and unsatisfactory. The 
identification of " gofer” with “ey press” (Celsius, 
 llicrobotanieon,” ij. 828; Bochart, “Gee graphia 
Sacra.” ii. 4) rests on the mere assumption that the 
roots of these two words are akin. According to 
P. de Lagarde, * goter “ stands for eoftit. meaning 
originally * pine,” from old Bactriin * vohukereti,” 
and later also "sulfur," on acco mt of the like- 
ness in appearance which sulfur bears to pine resin 
(*Semitica;" i. 61; comp. *Syimmicti," ii 92. and 
"Ucbersiceht über die im Arnmüischen, Arabischen 
und Hebriiischen Uchliche Bildun,z der Nomina,” p. 
187 
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Others think that * gofer" can best be explained 
from the Assyro-Babylonian literature. Cheyne, 
starting from the assumption that the Hebrew nar- 
rative of the Deluge is a mere translation from some 
similar Babylonian document, supposcs that tlie 
passage under discussion read in the original “ gu- 
shure is erini” (ecdar-beams). He thinks that first 
the word “erini” was overlooked by the Hebrew 


translator, who afterward mistook “ gusliure” for 


a tree-name, and accordingly wrote גשר‎ "Sy; next 
a scribe, whose eye was caught by 3523 at the end 
of the verse, miswrote 553 (Stade's " Zeitschrift,” 
1%98, p. 163: comp. Cheyne and Black, " Босуе, 
bl?" s»). Е. IIommel holds the Hebrew 453 to 
be the Assyrian * giparu ” (reed). 

The “kum (Arabic, "kufr? = Hebr. “kofer” = 
“cofer”) now in use on the rivers and canals of the 
land that gave birth to the Hebrew narrative of the 
Deluge are made of willow-branches, palm-leaves, 
etc., closely interwoven like basket-work, with a 
cout of bitumen on the inside. This is evidently a 
very old type of water-craft, suggested by the natu- 
ral resources of a land devoid of large trees suitable 
for ship-building, but having an abundance of 
lighter material and bitumen. Such must have been 
the ark of Noah (Hastings, “Dict. Bible,” s.v. 
"Babvlonia") J. lalévy implicitly adopts the 
same view (* Recherches Dibliques,” i. 150). 

The reading of the Masoretic text is correct, at 
least in the consonants. It is none the less certain 
that in course of tiine the Assyrian 323 (whether first 
Hebraized “ gefer” or “ gofer") became obscure to 
the Hebrews. This might have neeessituted the 
addition of an explicative clause with a Hebrew 
word asa substitute lor 353. viz., Dao. This, when 
the Hebrews had become familiar with the Pheni- 
cian methods of ship-building. came Dy degrees to 
be considered as an absurdity, and was altered into 
Dp, much against the usage of the Hebrew lan- 


guage and in violation of the most elementary rules 
vf composition, yet seemingly quite in agreement 
with the early Jewish methods of emendation. 

For passages of the Bible supporting, though only 
indirectly, the identification of * gofer” with “reed,” 
see the Bible commentaries to Ex. ii. 3, lsa. xviii. 2, 
and Job xi. 26, and the IIebrew lexicons s.r. Nt33 and 
.אבה‎ Зее also PAPYRUS; REED; SIUP AND SHIPPING, 

СИЕ H TH 


GORDIN, JACOB (JAKOV MIKHAILO- 
VICH): Yiddish playwright and reformer; born 
May 1, 1853, in Mirgorod, government of Poltava. He 
received a good education and acquired a thorough 
knowledge of Hebrew. In 1870 he began to contrib- 
ute articles to various Russian periodicals. His first 
sketches appeared in “Zarya,” the organ of the 
Liberals of South Russia, In 1880 he wrote for 
* Nedyclya” a series of short stories of Jewish life, 
and also a novel entitled “ Liberal-Narodnik.” For 
a time Gordin was unofficially the editor of * Yeli- 
savetgradski Vyestnik ” and * Odesskiya Novosti,” 
to which he contributed week y feuilletons under the 
pseudonym “Ivan Koliuch y." 

In 1879 Gordin founded in Yelisaveterad the 
rational sect of the BinrtrErrzv (“Bible Brother- 
hood”), which broke away from dogmatic Judaism. 
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lle remained the moving spirit of the fraternity 
throughout its short career. In 1890 he emigrated 
to New York. 

In America Gordin entered a new field of litera- 
ture, becoming a Yiddish playwright. In this ca- 
pacity he has done much to improve the Jewish 
stage, which, largely through his efforts, has attained 
a reputable position. Gordin is a prolific writer, 
and, since his first play, “Siberia,” was produced in 
1891, has composed about sixty Jewish dramas and 
vaudevilles. While some of these belong to the 
poorest kind of literature, others have scarcely 
their equal op the Jewish stage, and may justly be 
ranked among the higher productions of dramatic art. 
Gordin's best plays are: “The Yiddish King Lear,” 
“Mirele Effros," “Shechite,” “Sappho,” “Gott, 
Mensch un Taiwel,” “ Kreutzer Sonata,” * Yetomoh.” 

Gordin has also written in Yiddish a number of 
sketches, some of which are pathetic, and some 
grotesquely humorous, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Hapgood, The Spirit of the Ghetto, New 
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GORDON, DAVID B. DOB BAER: Russian 
journalist; born in Podmerecz, near Wilna, in 1826; 
died in Lyck, Prussia, May 21, 1886. At the age 
of ten he went to Wilna, where he studied in the ye- 
shibah. When eighteen he settled in Sergei (Serhei), 
government of Suvalki, where he married and con 
tinued his studies, becoming a teacher. About 
1850 he left Russia for England. While passing 
through Lyck he made the acquaintance of Eliezer 
Lipman Silberman, who was then planning the 
foundation of a Hebrew periodical. After three 
years of hardship in Liverpool he became a school- 
teacher, but was finally foreed by ill health to re- 
linquish that position. When in 1856 Silberman 
began to publish the first Hebrew weekly, “ la- 
Maggid,” he invited Gordon to act as his assistant 
editor. Gordon went to Lyek in 1858, and, in addi- 
Lion to liis editorial duties, assisted Silberman in the 
formation and conduct of the society Mekize Nir- 
damim (1864), established for the purpose of pub- 
lishing old and valuable IIebrew works. Fora short 
time Gordon edited the “Maggid Mislineh,” a liter- 
ary supplement to the above periodical, and for 
many years he edited the German tri-weekly 
“Lyeker Anzeiger." After Silberman’s death in 
1882 Gordon succeeded him as editor of *IIa- 
Maggid.” Gordon was one of the pioneers in the 
Zionist movement, and one of the intellectual leaders 
of the Chovevei Zion. łn 1884 he went to London 
аз the representative of the Zionists to congratulate 
Sir Moses Montetiore on the hundredth anniversary 
of liis birth, 

Gordon translated tbe following: under the title 
* Masse‘e Yisrael,” Israel b. Josepli Ben jamin's (Ben- 
jamin IT.'s) account of his travels through Asia 
and Africa (Lyck, 1354); * Milhemet ha-Or weha-IIo- 
shek," describing tlie trial of S. Brunner and Ignaz 
Kurandain Vienna (from the German; 7, 1860); and 
“ Mosheh wi-Yerushalayim," on Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore's journey to Jerusalem (from the English; 74. 
1567). He wrote “Darke ha-Refu’ah.” on popular 
medicine and hygiene, part i. (/5. 1870); several 
biographies which appeared in * Ha-Maggid " and 
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“Maggid Mishuch ”; and one of Leo Перга, as an 
introduction to "^ Wikkual ‘al ha-Ahabah,” the He- 
brew edition of the * Dialoghi di Amore.” His * Nar- 
rative from the Borders,” which was published in 
the “Jewish Chronicle” їп 188}-82, aifords a trust- 
worthy account of the Russian persecutions of PSST, 
BIRLIOGRAPHY: The Times, London, June 7, 15880; : 
lil. 114-115; Fuenn, Weneset Yisrael, p. 228, Warsaw, 1 
ו‎ 15 ААЙ. 
GORDON, LORD GEORGE: English agita- 
tor and convert to Judaism; born in London on 
Dec. 26, 1751; died in 1793; son of the third Duke 
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Lord George Gordon After Conversion to Judaism. 
(From a drawing by Polack.) 


of Gordon. After serving as midshipman and lieu- 
tenant in the navy, he eutered Parliament for In- 
verness in 1774. In 1778 Gordon at the head of 
a disorderly mob presented a bill for the repeal of 
the act by which the Catholie disabilities had been 
removed, and, a riot ensuing, Gordon was sent to tlie 
Tower, but was acquitted. Iu 1754 he came for- 
ward as the Protestant champion in the quarrel be- 
tween the Dutch and the emperor Joseph. Mean- 
while he was in correspondence with the English 
Jews, and madeanapplication to Chief Rabbi Tebele 
(David) Schiff to be converted to Judaism, which 
application was refused. Пе was, however, re- 
ceived into the covenant in Birmingham, through 
the agency of Rabbi Jacob of that eity, but without 
the sanction of the ecclesiastical authorities. The 
object of his conversion, it was thought at the time, 
was partly to gain adherents among the Jews to his 
financial schemes; and he trusted that they would 
combine to withhold loans for carrving on war. 

In June, T787, Gordon was convicted of a Tibel 
upon British justice; and, retiring to Birmingham, 
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he lived. quietly in. tlie house of à Jew, wearing а 
long beard and adopting Jewish customs. 1n 1758 
he was sentenced. to five years’ imprisonment and 
to pay a fine of £500 and furnish two securities in 
2,900 apiece, During his stay in Newgate he con- 
formed strictly in all respects to the Jewish religion, 
eating Kesher meat and wearing phylactcries. On 
the expiration of the five years he was unable to 
obtain the necessary securities, and had to stay in 
Newgate, where he caught the fever that caused his 
death. Dickens describes Gordon and the סא"‎ 
Popery " riots in " Barnaby Rudge,” introducing a 
reference to his change of religion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Trials of Lord G. Gordon, London, 17875 
Jew. Chron. Mareh 10, 15909; Robert Watson, Life of Lord 
George Gordon, London, 1795; Picciotto, Sketches of Angylo- 
Jewish History: Dict. National Biography, s.v. 
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GORDON, LEON (JUDAH LOB BEN 
ASHER): Russian llebrew writer and poet; born 
at Wilna Dec. Т, 1821; died at St. Petersburg Sept, 
16, 1892. Ile graduated in 1552 Irom the rabbinical 
seminary of Wilna, becoming teacher of Hebrew in 
the governmental sehools, and was engaged in that 
capacity about twenty years. Hisetforts were highly 
praised by the inspectors of the government schools. 
During the time of Gordon's activity the struggle be- 
tween the younger generation, or the Maskilim, aud 
the older, or the conservatives, took place. Gordon 
was accused of heresy by the latter, but was not 
alarmed, and satirized them in articles in different 
llebrew and Russian periodicals. 1n 1872 he was 
invited to St. Petersburg as secretary of the Society 
for the Promotion of Culture among the Jews of 
Russia, and secretary of the Jewish community. 
There be had more scope for liis literary activity, 
and he enriched Hebrew literature with lis contri- 
butions. Не was also active in commuual work. 
During his sceretaryship the Jews of St. Petersburg 
obtained permission to 
build a synagogue aud 
to acquire a piece of 
ground for a new cem- 
etery, the old one hav- 
ing become too small. 
Пе also improved the 
regulations of the com- 


munitv, especially | 
those of the hebra ` 
kaddisha. But this 


communal work caused 
him great trouble ow- 
ing to a quarrel be- 
tween the  llasidim 
and Mitnaggedim 
about the nomination 
of a rabbi, tbe Hasidim accusing Gordon of 
being the cause of the discord. ‘They denounced 
him as a political criminal, and in 

Accused 1879, when an attempt was made 
of Treason. against the life of Alexander 1H., Gor 
don was accused of having partici- 

pated in the alfair. He and his wife and children 
were therefore thrown into prison, Apri) 4, 189, 
where they remained forty days. Later they were 
exiled toa small town in the government of Olonctz. 
But the innocence of Gordon was quickly proved, 
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and he was permitted to return to St. Petersburg, 
though he Jost bis position. Ile then became eo- 
editor with Zederbaum of * Ila-Meliz,” and he oeeu- 
pied that post, with an interruption of two years, 
till 1583, when he resigned. The Russian govern- 
ment eonferred on him the title of * Honorary Citi- 
zen" in return for the serviees he had rendered 
through his propagation of scienceamoug the Jews. 

Gordon was the leading Hebrew poet of his time. 
Ilis ehief merit consisted in the fact that he turned his 
attention to Jewish history, preseuting in his poems 
a complete account of the Jews from the Biblical 
epoch till his own day. Ile was also an unrivaled 
prose-wrifer; his language was fluent and his style 
very biting and satirical. Gordon employed his 
satirical talent not only in scourging Jewish fanat- 
ics, but also in defending the Jews against their 
enemies. Hisworksare: “ Ahabat Dawid n- Mikal," 
a Biblical epopee in twelve poems with an introduc- 
tion (Wilna, 1856); “ Mishle Yebudah,” a colicetion 
of 100 fables in verse, many of whiehare adaptations 
from ancient fabulists (20, 1860); “‘Olam ke-Min- 
hago," in two parts, the first being a description of 
Russian Jewish life (Odessa, 1870), aud the second a 
satirical deseriptiou of the Ilasidim (Wilna, 1873); 
"Gam Eleh Mishle Yehudah,? 21 fables in verse 
(Vienna, 1871); “Kozo shel Yud.” a satire in verse 
on morals (20. 1876); * ‘Ofel bat-Zivyon," an elegy in 
four parts on the death of Michael Joseph Lebensohn 
(20. 1877); * Kol Shire Yehudah,” his collected poct- 
ical works in 4 vols. (St. Petersburg, 1853-84); “Kol 
Kitbe Yehudah,” a collection of his novels (Odessa, 
1889). Пе translated the Peutateuch into Russian 
in collaboration with J. Gerstein. Gordon contrib- 
uted to almost all the Hebrew periodicals, fo many 
Russian papers, to the ^ Allgemeine Zeitung des 
Judenthums? (1860-61), and to Broekhaus’ * Kon- 
versations-Lexikon.” Ilis letters were published by 
J. Weissberg (Warsaw, 1894). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolov, in JHa- sif, vi., part I. pp. 155 ef seq; 
J. Slutzki, in Luak Lt friasaf, 1893, cols. 258-285; L. Kantor, 
In Vosh hod. 1581, Nos. 11. 12; S. Dubnov, in Гохе, 1881; 
Brainin, in Ha-Shiloah, i. 62, 241, 3352, 421; Luah sthiasaf, 
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GORDON, MICHEL: Judivo-German poet and 
Hebrew writer; born at Wilna Nov. 4, 1823; died 
at Kiev Dec. 26, 1890. While at the bet ha-midrash 
he wrote his first poetry and prose. Gordon was a 
personal frieud of Michael Lebensohn, Wolf Kaplan, 
and lHirsch Katzenellenhogen. He married a sis- 
ter of the poet Leon Gordon, and exerted considera- 
ble inlluence upon the hitter. Tn 1816 his first poem 
appeared in * Kol Bokim,” a collection published hy 
Kalman Schulmann upon the death of Mordeeai 
Aaron Günzburg (Wilna, 1846). After the Crimean 
war Cordon removed to Poltava, and from there to 
Krementchug, where he found employment in the 
offiee of Joseph Günzburg. 1n 1868 he was en- 
gaged as teacher by Brodski at Shpola, and until 
1851 he remained in the employment of the Drodski 
family at Smyela. In 1869 Gordon published a 
history of Russia in Yiddish. About that time an 
anonymous collection of his poems was issued. In 
1831 he published at St. Petersburg, under the title 
of * Tif’eret Banim,” a dissertation in Hebrew on the 
moral obligations and responsibilities of Jewish 





In 1886 his * Sheber Ga'on" appeared. Gor- 
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youth. 
don was a contributor to * IIa-Shahar," 
Or," and “ Ma-I<armel.” 

Iis reputation, however, is based mainly upon 
his poetrv, which appealed strongly to the popular 
imagiuation. Many of his songs, set to music, 
are known throughout Russia. To quote Leo 
Wiener, the author of *'The IIistory of Yiddish Lit- 
erature”: “Gordon's poems are of a militant or- 
der: he is not satisfied with indicating the right 
road to culture, he also sounds the battle-cry of ad- 
ranee. The key-note is struck in his famous ‘Arise, 
My People!’ . . . In this poem he preaches to his 
race that they should assimilate themselves in man- 
ners and culture to the ruling people; that they 
should abandon their old-fashioned garments and 
distinguishing characteristics of long beard and Torc- 
lock ” (pp. 55-54). In pursuance of his purpose of 
arousing his people 1o the necessity of adapting 
themselves to modern conditions, he assails the Iasi- 
dim, bewailing their fauaticism and ridiculing their 
Asiatic manners and eustoms, their ignorance and 
superstition. His ridicule is sharp and cutting. 

For a time Gordon dared not disclose his identity, 
and published lis songsanonymously. A colleetion 
of these with his name appended was first published 
at Warsaw in 15859 under the title of * Yiddishe 
Lieder," comprising * Die Bord,” * Der Borsht,” “ Die 
Mashke.” * Mein Vida,” “Die Bildung,” “Steh Oif, 
Mein Folk,” and many others. Their language 
and style are plain, popular, and idiomatie, occa- 
sionally bordering on the profane, as in the con- 
cluding stanza ot * Mein Vida,” or in the ninth and 
twelth stanzas of * Ikh Ken Nit Ferstein.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : D. Volodierski, A Kurze Biographie fun 

Michel Gordon, in Huusfreind, ii. 147-148, in. 315; Leo 

Wiener, Zhe History of Yiddish Literature in the Nine- 

teenth Centuri, pp. к 8», New York, 1899; M. D. Gordon, 

Mebukker Tif'erct Banin, in Voskhod, 1581, No. 4, pp. 43-41. 
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GORDON, SAMUEL: English novelist; bornat 
Buk, Germany, Sept. 10,1871. Fle went to England 
with his parents in 1583, and was educated at the 
City of London School aud Cambridge University. 
Ile wasappointed secretary of the Great Synagogue, 
London, in 1591. He has published several novels and 
volumes of short stories, almost all dealing with 
Jewish life and character, among them “ A Handful 
of Exotics” (1807); “Daughters of Shem” (1898); 
“Lesser Destinics ” (1899); “Sous of the Covenant” 
(1900); and “Strangers at the Gate" (Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America, 1902). “In Years of Tra- 
dition” (1897) and “The New Galatea” (1901) have 
been his chief attempts outside Jewish lines. 


Jewish Year Book, 1903, p. 203; Who's 1V ho,‏ ל 
s.t.‏ ,903 
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GORGIAS: Syrian general of the second een- 
tury B.C. After Judas Maecabeus had defeated 
the Syrians, they determined to send a stronger 
force against him. | According to I Macc. iii. 33, 
which Josephus follows (“ Ant." xii. 7, & 3), it was 
the governor Lysias who commissioned the generals 
Nicanor aud Gorgias, sending them with a large 
army to Judea; but aecording to 11 Macc. viii. 8, it 
was Ptolemy, governor of Catle-Syria and Phenicia, 
who sent them. Nicanor seems to have been the 
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commander-in chief, although H Maccabees praises 

Gorgias’ military ability. ‘The Syrians were so sure 

of victory that they took with them a number of 

merchants, to Whom they intended to sell the Jewish 
prisoners as slaves. The Syrians camped at Ein- 
maus; and Gorgias was sent thence with 5.000 in- 
fantry and. 1,000 horse to attack Judas by night, his 
guides being treacherous Jews. Judas had been in- 
formed of the expedition, and attacked the main 

Syrian army at Emmaus, completely routing it. 

Gorgias, not finding the enemy in camp, concluded 

they had retired into the mountains, and went in 

pursuit of them. Judas sagaciously kept his men 
from touching the booty, preparing them for the 
impending battle with Gorgias. When the latter 
returned to the main елар, he found it in flames, 
and the Jews ready for battle. The Syrians, seized 
with panic, tled into the Philistine territory, and 

only then did the Jewsseize the rich spoils (166 n.c.). 
Gorgias did not again dare to enter Judea. Once 

when Judas and Simon Maceabeus were carrying 

the war outside of that country, two subordinate 
generals, Joseph and Azariah, in violation of orders 
undertook an expedition against Jamnia, but were 

severely beaten hy Gorgias (I Mace, v. 18, 19, 55- 

62), who is designated in “Ant.” xii. 8, 8 6, " general 

of the forces of Jamnia.” IF Macenbees does not 

mention this expedition, but refers to another, and 

calls Gorgias "governor of LIdumwa? (xii. 32), 

which seems to be more correct. than “of Jamnia.” 

He set ont with 9,000 infantry and 400 horse, and 

killed à number of Jews; whereupon a certain Do- 

sithens of Tobiene (so the correct reading of the Syr- 
ian translation), one of those whom Judas had pro- 
tected against the pagans, threw himself npon Gor- 
gius and seized his mantle, intending to take him 
prisoner; hut a Thracian horseman cut off Dositheus? 
arm and so saved Gorgias. The last-named then 

retired to Marissa (#5, verse 35; comp. “Ant.” «ii. 

8, & 6), after which he is lost to view. Willricl 

assumes (“~ Judaica," p. 52) from the description of 

the hocty in 1 Mace. iv. 22 that *llolofernes " in the 

Book of Judith represents Gorgias. 

BIBLIOGRAPILY : Gritz, reseh. ii; 843, Am; Sehürer, Gesch. За 
ed., 1. 205, 2125 Niese, in Hermes, XXXV. 406, 
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GORIN, BERNARD (өн de plume, Isaac Goi- 
do): Yiddish journalist; born in Lida, government 
of Wilna, April, 1568. ITe3s the author of two short 
stories in lTebrew, * Ha-Nagsgar ba-Na‘or” and 7 Па: 

Bivunab" (Warsaw, 1892). Gorin went to America 

about. 1893, and has sinee been a regular contributor 

to the radical Yiddish press of New York. He has 
translated into Yiddish some of the works of Zola, 

Hawthorne, Maupassant, Prevost, and varions Rus- 

sian authors. Hehnsalso written two dranias in that 

iene, “Der Wilner Dalebesel" (in reference toa 
famous hazzan) and ~ Baruch Spinoza” (1901). lle 
edited “Judisch: Amerikanisehe Volksbibliothek,” 

“ Neuer Geist.” (1808), and “Theater Journal” (1901- 

1903), all now defunct, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wiener, Yiddish Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century. pp. 214. 22h 225, New York, 1899; Hapgood, 
RRM of the Ghetto, pp. 219-222, ib, 1902. 
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GORING OX: 'wopassagesin Exodus treat of 
an ox doing harm: the first of harm to n person 
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(AN 28-393); {һе second to the ox of another owne 
(i. 80-86) The verb used in the first passage is 
“nagah " (to vore: that in the second, *uaeat “(te 
strike or huri) But, according to the tradition, the 
rules laid down in either passage apply to goring 
striking with the body, biting, kicking. and lying 
on. These rules are also extended to animals othe: 
than oxen, either injuring er injured (B. K. ij. 4 
aud, while the texts contemplate killing only, the 
rules apply to lesser injuries also. 

ln each of these passages a distinction is made 
between the ox which has not given evidence of its 
vicious character and one whose mits 
ter has been forewarned m this regard 
The former is know n in the Mishnah as 
“аш וזו‎ Innocent,” үт] БЕ у. 
the latter is called " mu std " (lit. “testi 
fied“). An injury committed by an innocent ox is 
deemed а kind of accident; while the master who is 
forewarned, but does not watch his beast, is liable 
for full damage, and, in vase of the death of a hn 
man being, toa mulet or forfeiture, Po render an 
ox mu'ad, two witnesses must testify jn court, in 
the preseuce of its owner, that the ox has on three 
separate days acted viciously, Acting thus to his 
kind or to other domestic animals does not. render 
him mufad as to injury to persons; nor vier versa 
(it. 4). 

An animal that kilsa hnman being must bestoned 
to death: its flesh may not be eaten. But it should 
first be tried by a criminal court of 
twenty-three judges; for the owner, 
who is also morally guilty of homi- 
eide, can be tried only in sucha court 
ven a lion, bear, or wolf that kills a person nist 
be so tried; only a serpent should. be killed by the 
first comer (Sanh. i. 4). “The ox of the stadium 
[arena] is not stoned: it is not he that gores; he is 
made to sore” (B. К. 39a). 

Conecrning tlie owner of a mu*ad the text says. 
“and his owner, also, shall be put to death; if there 
he laid upon him a ransom, then he shall give for 
the redemption of his life.” ete, According to the 
rabhinie interpretation, the judges have no discre- 
tion as to putting todeath or placing a ransom: they 
always place the ransom, which goes to the heirs of 
the decedent, But whose life is to be estimated? 
R. Ishmael says, that of the person killed; BR. Akiba 
more logically says, that of the guilty owner, who 
redeents himself from death @% 40a). Henee Mai 
monides draws the conclusion that where the ox 
belongs to two owners jointly, both of whom have 
been warned, each of them has to redeem himself in 
the full amount. This amount is fixed according to 
wee and sex (Lev. xxvii; see ESTIMATE). 

When the person killed is a (Canaanite) bondman 
or bondwoman, the teat fixes the mulci, payable to 
the owner, at thirty shekels, without regard to the 
lue of the slave (lox. xxi. 09; D. WW. iv. 5). 

While the text speaks only of the ox that Kills 
either man er beast, the animal inax strike and 
wound withont killing its vietim, and thus inthet a 
lesser injury. In such cases the owner of n тга 
pays full damage; the owner of a tam half damage, 
as will be shown hereafter. 

When a human lieing is hurt the owner of the ox 
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pays only for damage proper, or diminution in value: 
he does not pay for pain, stoppage of work, cost of 
cure, or shame, as would one guilty of ASSAULT AND 
BATTERY, And the words of the text, "Ile shail 
surely pay ox for ox, and the dead shall be his own,” 
are construed contrary to their apparent meaning; 
the owner of the killed ox keeps the curcass, and the 
owner of the goring ox pays in money the difference 
between the value of the live animal and of the car- 
cass, just as he pays for a hurt not resulting in 
death. This rule naturally followed when restora- 
tion in kind fell into disuse and the courts guve 
judgments for money in all eases. 

Where one man's tam kills the ox of another, the 
text says, “they shall sell the living ox and di- 

vide the price of it, and the dead also 
Half they shall divide." Should the gor- 
Compensa- ing and the gored ox be of equal 
tion. value, this would amount to making 
good half the damage; and, in the 
words of the Mishnah, “this isthe ox of the Torah.” 
Nothing is said in the text about any responsibility 
of the owner beyond the value of the offending 
beast. Hence the sages drew the conclusion that 
the two purposes of the Torah were: (t) to fix the 
payment at half the dumage done, and (2) to declare 
the lack of responsibility beyond the value of that 
heast, or, as they put it, beyond “half damage from 
its body,” the latter element answering to tlie " pau- 
peries? of the Roman law. 

The penalty of “half tlie dumage done from the 
body " must be paid whether the injury be done by 
an ox or any other animal; whether by goring or in 
any other way except by “foot or eating tooth”; 
whether to aman (short of death) or to a beast or 
other property; and whether the injured animal die 
or not; the ownerof the offending animal, however, 
is then free from all further liability. And where 
the oxen of two men injure each other, the harm 
or diminution of value to each is appraised, and 
the owner whose ox did the greater harm pays half 
of the difference, to the extent of the living se- 
curity (B. K. iii. 8). Ifthe offending ox is in the 
keeping of a bailee, it may nevertheless be taken 
for the damage done, and the owner ihen has re- 
course to the bailee. 

For the case of doubt as to which of several oxen 
has committed an injury, see BURDEN OF PROOF, 


BIBLIOGRAPIIY : Maimonides, Yad, Nizke Mamon, iv.-xi. 
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GORNI, ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM. 
ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM GORNIL. 

GOSHEN: Region of Egypt which the Israclites 
inhabited during their sojourn in that country, It 
is described as situated on the castern frontier of 
Lower Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 28, 29: Ex. xii 17; 
I Chron. vii. 21), forming an outpost of it (Gen. 
xlvi. 34); apparently not at all (or scantily) inhabited 
hy Egyptians (¢).), but, in. the cstimation of shep- 
herds, evidently " the best of the land” (75, xlvii. 6,11), 
since Pharaoh's cattle grazed there (6), According to 
verse 11 “the land of Rameses” (P ?) is synony mons 
with “the land of Goshen.” “Goshen” alone (with- 
out the addition “land of") is used only in xlvi. 98, 
39. ln these two verses it niiy desienate acity, as the 
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ХХ. understands it, which here renders * Goshen ” 
by “Jleroonpolis,” adding in verse 28 to “unto 
Goshen” the words “into the land of Rainesses "; in 
xlv. 10 the LXX. transliterates * Gesem of Arabia.” 
This name “Arabia” means, in Egyptian usage, 
either, generally, all land east of the Nile or, as a 
special district, the "nome Arabia,” tbe 20th of 
Lower Egypt. Ileroonpolisor Heropolis (according 
to the excavations of Naville, modern Tell al-Mas- 
khuta) was, however, the capital of the 8th or Hero- 
opolitan nome, east of the Arabian. Nevertheless, 
the миле “ Arabia” seems to be used by the LX X. in 
the special sense, for in the reign of Ptolemy JL. the 
Greek administration seems to have treated the neigh- 
boring 8th and 20th nomes as one district (comp. the 
“Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus,” ed. 
Grenfell, 1896, p. 1.). Later, the two districts seem 
to have been separated again (comp., e.g., Ptolemy, 
“ Geographia,” iv. 5, 93). 

The name * Goshen” (Egyptian, * Ksm,” sometimes 
abbreviated into “Ks ”), occurring first ina papyrus 
of dynasty 12 (Griffith, * Kalun Pupyri," 2, 14), desig- 
nated, however, the Sth or so-called “ Arabian ” nome, 
t.e., the land west of the Bubastide nome, between 
the Pelusiac branch of the Nile and the canal now 
branching olf at Belbeis. Jt touched the entrance to 
the desert valley, now called Wadi al-Tumilat, 
where a fortification, erected in dynasty 12, pro- 
tected the easiest entrance to Egypt. It is likely 
that the capital P(er)-sopd(u) (Pisaptu of the Assyr- 
ians), situated near modern Saft al-ITannah, bad as 
profane naime the same name as the region, becunse 
the classical writers speak of a city Phacus(s)a on 
that spot (Ptolemy, 7. ; less distinct are Stephen of 
Byzantium, the “ Tabula Peutingerina,” Geographus 
Ravennatu, and Strabo, who may have confounded 
with Goshen a city with a similar name, modern 
Fakus, northeast of Bubastus).. If so, the Biblical 
pronunciation of the name is authenticated as 
against the “Ges(sjem ” of the LXX. and the de- 
pendent versions. . 

The synonymousdesignation, “land of Rameses,” 
has not yet heen found on the monuments, butscems 
to refer to the region bordering eastward on the 

land of Goshen, the Sth or llero(on)pol- 

*Land of itan nome, which is known to have 

Rameses." been colonized by the famous pharaoh 
Rameses П. The LXX. certainly errs 

in identifying lTeroonpolis with Goshen, but is other- 
wise correct in seeking the Jsraelitish settlements in 
that region( which contained the towns of Pithom and 
Succoth, Ex. i. 11, xii. 87, ete.), the narrow valli 
Wadi al-Tumilat of modern time, between the Croc- 
odile Lake and the old land of Goshen. This part 
of the country answers perfectly to tlie description 
of Goshen in the Bible. Jt was reached only irreg- 
ularly by the yearly inundation of the Nile, aud 
therefore was less suited for agriculture, It is 
necessary only to assume that with the Semites or in 
popular Egyptian usage the name of “Kosem” 
(Goshen) was extended beyond the limits of the 
old country and its frontier fortifications. Unfortu- 
nately, little is known of the whole region before 
Rameses JI. It might also be assumed that the Is- 
raelites settled, in Joseph's time, in the old land of 
Goshen, and spread in the subsequent. period over 
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the newly colonized district; but this agrees less 
with the Biblical data. No Egyptian etymology for 
the name “Goshen” (Kosem) lias been found, which 
seems to he of Semitic тш; this n indicate 
Semitic settlers already с. 2000 or earlier. lu Judith 
i 9 ("the land of Gesem [R. V. “ Goshen”) until 
thou coinest. above Tanis and Memphis ") the name 
seems to be uscd without precise knowledge as to 
the location of the place. 


B.BLloGRiPnv: The fullest discussion of the Egyptian data 
whl be found in Naville. The Shrine af Saft ct-Henneh and 
the Land of Goshen, in the sth Memoir of the Euupt Er- 
plor. Fund. 18585, p. 1 ; comp. also his Pitham (sxt Memoir). 
Ebers, Durch Gosen zim Sinai, 1572, is antiquated, like the 
theories pronounced repeatedly by Brugsch (L' lo. rade ct les 
Monuments, ete). 

W. M. M. 


EG. N. 

GOSLAR: Town in the province of Ilanover, 
Germany; on an atlluent of the Ocker at the north- 
east foot of the Harz. According to the chronicle 
of Erd win von der Hardt, * Plebis Tribunus et An- 
tiquitatnm Goslariensium Mirator,” Frederick I. in 
1155 collected from the Jews of Goslar a third of 
their possessions as “allegiance money ” (* Maldig- 
ungsabgabe 7): such a tax, however, was unknown 
until the tifteenth century; and the original docu- 
ment which the chronicle cites as authority for its 
statement has not been found. On April 3, 1252, 
King William of Holland promised not to molest 
the Jews nor to imprison them unjustly, but to 
protect them as his" servi camere.” Rudolph T., in 
confirming the privileges of the citizens of Goslar, 
expressly reserved his rights over the Jews of that 
town. In 1285 Emperor Rudolph directed the latter 
to pay more promptly the yearly tax of 6 marks for 
the maintenance of the royal palace at Goslar. 

The Jews of Goslar escaped the massacres at the 
time of the Black Death, but suffered so much from 
the plague in 1350 that their cemetery, situated on 
Mount St. George, no longer sutliced, and another, 
near the forts, had to be acquired. Like all the other 
Jews of the province of [lanover, those of Goslar 
were expelled in 1291. 

At present (1903) there exists in Goslar a small 
Jewish community numbering about. 100 persons in 
a total population of 13,311. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wiener, in Jahrbuch fiir (csch.i. 107 ; idem, 
in Monatsschrift, x. 121 ; Aronius. Redi ste р. 249: Adolph 
Кош, (eseh. der Jieden in Deutschland, passim: Hebr. 
Dill. xii. 89; stobbe, Dir Juden in Deutschlund., р. IS: Zeit- 
schrift des ‘Harzee reins, v. 437. 


G. ITE 


GOSPELS, THE FOUR. See NEW 
MENT. 

GOTENDORF, JAMES (JAMES NA- 
THAN): German-American merchant and littera- 
teur; born Feb. 9, 1811, at Eutin, Holstein, Ger- 
many; died at Hamburg Oct. 5, 18%8. Пе went to 
the United States in. 1830, and for the next twenty 
years was engaged in the commission business in 
New York, About 1515 he became friendly with 
Horace Grecley (upon whose advice he changed his 
name from "James Nathan” to "~ Goteudorf "), and 
through him with Margaret Fuller, afterward Count 
ess Ossoli, in whom he aroused feelings of passionate 
friendship. Tn 1845 he left New York. but returned 
in 1850, and for two years engaged in n banking busi- 
ness in Wall street. He then retired to Hamburg, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. Fifty of 
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Gottheil, Gustav 


Margaret Pullers letters to him were published un 
der the title “Love-Letters of Margaret. Fuller” 
(New York, 1903). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Доме Де етк of Margaret Fuller, p. I. 


Letters from Gotendorf appeared an the Tribune (New York). 
Sept. 10, 12, 16, 145. 


s. 1 

GOTHA: Capital of the duchy of Saxe-Cobure 
Gotha, Germany. A Jew named darob who lived 
at Cologne in the middle of the thirteenth century is 
designated as a native of Gotha (llóniger, * Das 
dudensehreinsbueh der Laurenzpfarre in Köln,” p. 
т, Nos. 30, 40), Tn 1303 the Jews of Gotha were 
persecuted in consequence of an accusation, which 
originated in the province, of having murdered the 
son of aminer for ritual purposes. Phe Nuremberg 
* Memorbuch "^ gives the names of the victims of 
this persecution, "Phe community was annihilated 
at the time of the Black Death, and a new con- 
munity must have sprung up, whieh appears to have 
disappeared again in 1459-60, a period of renewed 
persecution, The exegete Solomon is designated as 
a native of Gotha. 

In the nineteenth century, prior to 1818, no Jews 
were permitted to live in the duchy of Gotha, al 
though they could trade there under restrictions, 
after [818 they were free to enter. They began to 
settle there in the sixth and seventh decades, and 
founded a community in the capital which at (rst. 
numbered: only from ten to twelve families. The 
first communal officials were appointed tn the eighth 
decade, "There is no rabbi, allairs being managed 
by three teachers, The community has a literary 
society and a B'nai B'rith lodge. The synagogue 
was built in 1903. The first cemetery was situated 
on the Erfurter Landstrasse; when this was closed 
by the local authorities, in the eighth decade, a new 
cemetery was acquired on the Eisenacher iind 
In 1903 Gotha had a population of 29. 154, 
of whom abot. 990 were Jews 


BIBLIGGRAPIDY ¢ Salfetd, И uim, p. 
vii. 343; Adolph Kohut, Geese, 


strass. 


217; Gratz, feesch. 
der Juden in Deittseldiiod, 


passim; Aronius. Jéegesten, No. BS: Muneatsschrift, xliv. 
317. 
($; D. K 


GOTTHEIL, GUSTAV: American rabbi; horn 
at Pime in Prussian Posen May 28, 1827; died in 
New York city April 15, 1903. He was educated 
in Posen under Rabbi Solomon Plessner, mud liter 
continued his studies at the universities of Berlin 
and llalle (Ph.D), receiving in the meanwhile his 
* папата? роталар " in the former city from Samuel 
Hornum, whose assistant he became (1553) le 
also studied under Zunz and Steinselimeider du 
[860 he set out from the Berliner Reform Gemeinde 
to labor for progressive Judaism in new fields. 


In 15860 he received a call froin the Reform Jews 


of Manchester, England, and he went thither as 
rabbi to the Manchester Congregation of British 


Jews, remaining as incumbent for thirteen years 
During this time he was connected with the faculty 
of Owens College as teacher of German Two of 
his most noteworthy sermons. preached in Manches 
ter were on the slavery question, attacking those 
who had declared the institution to be sanction d 
by Mosaic law. Dr. Gottheil was a member of 
the Synod of Leipsic in 1871. which took a de- 
cided stand on the question of Reform. Ue left 


Gottheil 
Gottingen 
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Manchester in 1872, having been eleeted to succeed 
the Rev. J. K. Gutheim as assistant to Dr. Samuel 
ADLER, the senior rabbi of Temple Emanu-El, 
New York. When Adler retired about eighteen 
months later, Gottheil succeeded. him. On taking 
charge he reorganized 
the religious school, 
and assisted in found- 
inga theological school 
where preliminary 
training might be im- 
parted te future can- 
didates for the rabbin- 
ate. lle prepared in 
1856 the first Jewish 
hymn-hook printed in 
America (with music 
in à separate volume 
hy A. Davis); it con- 
tains not only tradi- 
tional Jewish hymus, 
but alsoothersof Chris- 
tian origin, атай upon 
if was based the Union 
which lias 





Gustav. Gottheil. 
з I yinnal, 


since been generally adopted by the Reform congre- 


gations in the United States. In 1880 he started 

the first Sisterhood of Personal Service, a. philan- 

thropic organization alliliated with Temple Emami- 

BI which has served as à model for similar institu- 

tions elsewhere, Dr. Gottheil was the founder of 

the Association of Eastern Rabbis, and when it was 
assimilated with the Central Conference of American 
tabbisin 1890 he took an active part in the delibera- 
tions. tle was one of the founders and the presi- 
dent of the (American) Jewish Publication Society, 
vice-president of the Pederation of American Zion- 
ists, chairman of the Revision Committee for the 

Union Prayer-Book, and one of the governors of 

the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 

The broad eatholicity of Dr. Gottheil’s sympathies 
and interests is evidenced hy his connection with 
various non-Jewish institutions us well аз by many 
of his sermons and writings. lle was one of the 
founders of the New York State Conference of Re- 
ligions, assisting in the editing of its * Book of Com- 
mon Prayers”; and a founder аш] for many years 
vice-president of the Nineteenth Century Club. 1n 
1892 Gottheit was one of the representatives of the 
Jewsat the Parliament of Religions held in Chicago 
during the World's Fair. Ме published “Sarah "; 
and “Sun and Shield? (New York, 1896), ù sur- 
vey of Judaism as he saw if. Essays by Dr. Gott- 
heil have appeared in various periodicals and collec- 
tions. lle was retired as rabbi emeritus of Temple 
Emanu-Elin October, 1899. In bonorof hisseventy- 
fifth birthday a “Gustav Сой Lectureship in 
Memitie Languages? was founded at Columbia 
University. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Markens, The Hebrews in America, New 
York, 18585; The Ieformer and Jewish Times, New York, 
Oct. 25, 1878, pp. 495: Whos Who in forte rice, Wet ir: 
Jewish Chronicle, May 1, IMB, р, 21; May 15, МИН, р, 1605; 
American Hebrew, April IT, 1003; April #1, 10035. New 
York Times, April 16, 1903, 

A. I age 

GOTTHEIL, PAUL EDUARD: (sman Prot- 
estant missionary; born al Fraustadt, April 5, 1515; 


died at Stuttgart in 1803, A convert to Christianity, 
in 1848 he entered the service of the Dritish Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel Among the Jews, 
with which he was connected until the end of his 
life, He was for many years minister of the English 
church at Cannstadt, near Stuttgart, and then min- 
ister of the Diakonissenhans in Stuttgart. As a mis- 
sionary he was very successful. Some of those whom 
he instructed and baptized at Nuremberg, Cann- 
stadt, and Stuttgart have become ministers of the 
gospel or missionaries among the Jews. lle pub- 
lished * Blätter für die Evangelische Mission Unter 
Israel,” 1850-58; “Der Messias, Israels lIoffnung 
und Aller Volker Verlangen,” 1863 (translated into 
English); “ Mischan Lechem, Lebensbrot für Gottes 
Volk aus Gottes Wort” (YMIebrew and German), 1871; 
(Yiddish and German), 1873; “Die Arbeit an den 
Einzelnen," in " Nathanael,” 1891, No. 6. He was 
a brother of Rabbi Gustav Gottheil. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zuchold, Bibliotheca Theologica, s.v.: Dele 
koj, (Geschichte der Evangelischen Juden-Missinn, ii. 260; 


article Gottheil,in Der Freund Israels, Basel, 1893; Dunlop, 
Gospel Театрі, 


E ВР. 


GOTTHEIL, RICHARD JAMES HORA- 
TIO: American Orientalist ; professor of Semitic lan- 
guages, Colnnibia University, New York; born in 
Manchester, England. Oct. 13, 1862; son of Gustav 
Gottheil; educated at Chorlton igh Sehool, Eng- 
land, and at Columbia College, New York. Ие 
was graduated from Columbia College in 1881, and 
continued his studies abroad at the universities of 
)erlin, Tiibingen, and Leipsie (Ph. D. 1856). On 
his return to America lie was appointed instructor 
in the Svriac language and literature at Columbia 
College (Nov. 1, £886), When the chair of rab- 
binieal literature at Columbia was endowed, Oct. 7, 
1887, Gottheil was elected to it by the board of trus- 
tees. On the retirement of Professor Peck in 1889, 
the work of the section of Semitic languages was 
transferred to Gottheil (June 3), first as instrncetor 
and later (April 4, 1892) as professor, a position he 
stil holds (1903). He has published: * The Syriac 
(irammarof Mar Elia 01 Zobha,” Berlin, 1887; * Jewish 
History in the Nineteenth Century ”; and numerous 
articles in educational works, including tlie * World's 
Best. Literature.” “Johnson's Encyclopedia." and the 
"International Encyclopedia." Ife has edited two 
volumes of “Persian Classics” in English for the 
Colonial Press; is permanent editor of the " Co- 
lumbia University Oriental Series” and (with J. 
Jastrow, Jr.) of the “Semitic Study Series” (Loy- 
den) In 1595 he was elected president of the 
American Federation of Zionists, and chief of the 
Oriental Department of the New York Publie Li- 
brary, Professor Gottheil is a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Zionist organization, and in 
the capacity of delegate attended. the Zionistie con- 
rresses held at Basel in 18958, 1599, and 1903 (see 
Basen CoxGnkss) aml at London in 1900; he is 
also a member of various learned societies. tle is 
a member of the council of the American Oriental 
Society, and president (1903) of the Society of Bib- 
lical Literature and Exegesis; lie was one of the 
founders and the first. vice-president. of the “Jue 
dans"; founder and president of the (Jewish) lte- 
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ligious School Union in New York; and jx con 
nected with the Jewish Chautauqua Society. 
BIBWIOGHAPLY : Whos Who, 19093 05; American Ireclite. 
Dec. Vt, URG, p. 5. | 
Я p. 11. М 
GOTTHEIL, WILLIAM S.: American physi- 
cian; born in Berlin Feb. 5, 1859; eldest son of 
Rabbi Gustav Gottheil. He was edieated at Chorl- 
ton High School, Manchester, England; New 
York University, and Cornell University (A.D. 
18579): and took his special training at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York (M.D 18921. 
From 1882 to 1883 he held the post of house surgeon 
of the Charity Hospital, New York; und from 1555 
to 1888 he lectured on dermatology at the New York 
Polyclinic. In 1890 Gottheil was appointed pro- 
fessor of pathology at the New York College of Vet- 
erinary Surgeons, and in 1893 professor of dernitol 
ogy at the New York School of Clinical Medicine. 
In the following year he published a “Manual of 
General Histology,” and in 1597 "Illustrated. Skin 
Diseases.” Gottheil was editor of © The Clinical Re- 
eorder” in 18503, and has conducted the departineut 
of dermatology in “Progressive Medicine.” Tle is 
consulting dermatologist of Beth Isracl Hospital, 
and visiting dermatologist at the Charity and Leba- 
non hospitals, New York. In 1896 he was elected 
president of the Eastern Medical Society, and in 1899 
president of the Manhattan Dermatological Society. 
A, PRIAN. 
GÖTTINGEN : City in the province of Hanover, 
Germany; formerly capital of the principality of 
Grubenhagen under the dominion of the (Cueltic 
dukes. Jews settled in Göttingen in the thirteenth 
century, as Is shown by a document dated March f, 
1289, by which Dukes Albrecht and Wilhelm per- 
mitted the council of the city to receive the Jew 
Moses and his legal heirs ind grant them the rights 
of citizenship. On Mareh 10, 1348, at the time of 
the Black Death, Duke Ernest issued a patent of 
protection to the Jews of Gottingen: but they 
did not escape persecution. On Dec, 24, 1520, the 
house which had heen the Jewish “Schule” was 
given to the city by the same duke. Jews settled 
onee more in Gottingen, and the city council in 1570 
announced its willingness to proteet them, but de- 
manded that the Jews on their part should perform 
their civie duties. А Jew named 
From the Meyer is mentioned asof Göttingen in 
Thirteenth a record dated Oct. 1, 1353; and in 


to the 1304 three Jews lived in the city, and, 
Fifteenth according to an entry in the registry 
Century. of receipts, had to pay three marks 


annually as prateetion-money. The 
amount paid as protection-tax for the year 1999-1400 
was 6 marks 14 pfennigs. When Duke William took 
over the government of the territory of Gottingen 
(April 18, 1437), and pledged himself to pay 10,000 
florins for the debtsand engagements of Duke Otto, 
leaving to the latter the Jewish protection-money, 
the city of Göttingen, as regards the Jewish tribute, 
was excluded from the agreement. 

In records of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
there is mention of a long and a short Jews’ street 
(“de lange Jocdenstrate.” “de Korte Joedenstrate ”, 
the latter was also called “die Kipper”). The houses 
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on these streets, among them the Jewish 
were often ]ומ[‎ expeckdly on New Yours eve 
and Shrove Tuesday, when the young members cf 
the Bourse Society, whose place of meetime wis it 
the neighboring Darfissenstiasse, went through the 
City committing all sorts of depredations, until the 
Jewsappeated to the magistr¥ey for uid In 7 
they obtained a decree to the etfect that the ер 

dations against them should eese; and in return 
each Jewish house and the Jewish scheol paid a 
stoop and a half of wine to the members of the 
Bourse. 

On July 11, 1157. the council of Gottingen пр 
plied to the eouneil ef. Hildesheim in behalf of the 
Jew Nabman Cynner. for a safe-conduct for his 
mother, Gele Cynner, and his sister, who desired to 
sojourn for two months in Hildesheim. 1n the lat 
Tue city, aise Ved Meier (Меке нү ет Maren 
of Göttingen (1423 17), and a woman from Gottingen 
called ^ Michelsehe ? (1420—81). When on dune 28, 
13991, Duke Weinrich Julius issued an edict revoking 
the protection and sale conduct even of those Jews 
whose patents explicitly. extended over a longer 

period, the eouncil of Gottingen tried 

From the то delend its rights. On Aug. ] of 
Fifteenth the same year it addressed to the gov 
to uur, Chancellor, and counselors itt 


s hool., 


the Eight- Wolfenbüttel a remonstrance concern 
eenth ing the proposed expulsion of the 
Century. Jews, in whieh it pointed out that 


by the charter granted to the prere- 
ding council there were still some years of sojouri, 
legally due to these Jews, and that, moreover, the 
proposed expulsion would bea hardship for the in 
ctigent citizens of Gottingen in that it would not al 
low them sufficient time to redeem their pledges 
from the Jews. The governor, Wolf Ernst, Count 
of Stolberg, sent ù very ungracious answer Aue. 15). 

In the following century only a few Jews lived in 
Göttingen, among them Eliezer Liepmann Göttin 
gen, father of Judah Berlin (Tost Liebmann) and of 
Rabbi Wolf, author of * Nahalat Binyamin.” One 
of his two sisters was Leah, mother of Liepmann 
Cohen (пала Behrens) of Hanover. The seven 
Jews enumerated by Freudenthal in “ Monats- 
schrift,” 1901, p. 480, as having attended the Leip- 
sie fuirs between the years 1678 and 1609, probably 
lived in Géding, Moravia. The respected Guns 
precht ha-Levi (e. 1720) and Elija Magdeburg (e. 
1737) lived in Göttingen. The litter is lauded as a 
benefactor by Wolf Ginzburg, who studied medi- 
cine in the sime place, 

Light is thrown on the social conditions existing 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century by an 
edict promnigated Jan. 5, 1218, whieh deelured that 
no Jew could own a house in the duchies of Göt- 
tingen and Grubenhbagen. During the first few 
years after the founding of Göttingen University 
(1737) there were only three Jewish families in 
the city; and the authority of the university was 
requisite for the issue of almost al patents of pro 
tection, Gradually the number of Hebrews in- 
creased to ten or eleven. families. In 8H the Göt- 
tingen Jews held a patriotic celebration at the 
“festival of thanksgiving for the deliverance of his 
Majesty . George 111." 
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Most of the Jews of Göttingen attained a certain 
prosperity through their financial dealings with the 
students, to whom they gave credit and loaned 
money on pledges, although they were forbidden, 
under penalty of losing their right of protection, to 
go to the students’ roams, or to address them en the 
street or in. public places in regard to money mat- 
ters. As certain Jews were accused of having con- 
tributed to the ruin of students by advancing 
money for which the notes given by the lutter ex- 
ceeded the amount actually reccived, it was decreed 
in 1795 that only three Jewish families might livein 
the university city. The chancellor (^ Grossvogt 0), 
Von Beulwitz, energetically executed this decree, 
expelling even those against whom no complaint 
had ever been mide. 

At the time of the Franco-Westphalian dominion 
(1806-13) Reuben Meyer from Gottingen was one of 

the Jewish deputies presented to Min- 
In ister Siméon by Jacobson at Cassel. 


the Nine- In 1812 the district (“Syndikat”) ot 
teenth Gottingen included about 160 families, 
Century. of which only three were resident in 


the city itself. August Wilhelm Ni- 
ander, ecclesiastic historian, formerly David Mendel, 
was born in Gittingen, Moritz Abraham Stern, 
appointed professor of mathematics at Göttingen 
University in 1899, wus the first Jew to be appointed 
to a full professorship iu a German university. Jn 
1902 there were 600 Jews in the community of Göt- 
tiugen, which now includes the towns of Gaismar 
and Rosdorf, and belongs itself to the district rabbin- 
ate of Hildesheim. The present rabbi is Dr. B Jacob. 
Me was preceded by Dr. Loevy. Persons bearing 
the name * Góttingen" have lived in various places, 
e.g., in Frank fort-on-the- Main, Halberstadt, tlam- 
burg, Altona, Hildesheim, and Hanover. 

The community possesses a synagogue and the fol- 
lowing institutions: lsraelitischer Drüderschafts- 
verein, which cares for the sick and buries the 
dead: Israclitischer Frauenvercin; and Benfey 'sches 
Btipendium, for the support of the poor and of stu- 
dents. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeit- uni Ceschicht-Beschreibung der Stadt 
(iottingea, Uanover and Gottingen, WH, part i.. took il.. p. 
61; 1736, part ib, took i., p. 63; Jing, Dc dure Riecqiieutli 
J utleras, p. 150, Göttingen, 1741: Be eee zur Statistik rote 
(0H ingen, up. 65, 246 ct seq, Berlin, 17555 luszng uus kini- 
gen Char-Hannocerisehen Loudes-Oriduungen Bestettatten 
Statuten uil Obseroanzen der Stadl Gottingen, Vt, p. as, 
$ Hid: p. 55, 8 165b (Zinsen der Julen); sillerbeck, Geseh, 
der Stadt Gottingen, VT, p. э Brandes, Urber den Gegen- 
недеп Zustand der Université Gottingen, P02, рр. HL, 
mS: Con, Ueber die Lage der Јен, ete. p. 17, Hanover, 
133? : Schmidt, Urlindeubueh der Studi Gattingen his zun 
Jahre 14,00, passim: idem, Urkundenbuch der Stadl GÓL- 
tingen eoi Jahre 1501 bis 1500, p. 127, Nos. 179. 419, note 333 
GOeslerley, im. HHanuneveerisehes: Magazin, 1536, No. 83, p. 605 
Havemann, Gesch. der һине Drunuuschiweig und LWnec- 
ו ל‎ i. 6i ; idem, in Zeitschrift aes Hislarisehen Ve reius 
für Nicdersachsen, VAY, p. 206; Wiener, in Jahrbuch für 

die Gexeh. der Juden, 1. 160, 173, 213 (mote 7). 214 (note 13); 

idem, in Zeitschr ift des Histor. Vereins fiir Niedersachsen, 

1881, pp. 200, 287; FF ןאוו‎ Feschichtshuitle rv, 1875, p. 13; 

Boebner, Urlcuiteubiuch der Sted! Hillesheim. iv. aud vi., 

passiin: vii. No. 207 ; Thimme, Die Fauereu Zustéude ds 

Hannover. ete; 1890, ii. 279; Horwitz. Die‏ אוו )אית ויז 

Ieracliten unter deat Königreich Westfalen, pp. oy 0.4; 

Bodemeyer, Die Judei, 185. p. Т; Landshuth. Тен .in- 

she Shem, p. 2: Kuufmoun. Die Memoiren der Glüchel vou 

Hameln, 1645-1719, p. 79, remark 1: Lewinsky, in Monnts- 

sehrift, 100, p 372; Jacob Finden, Shih ו‎ i. re- 

sponsum 41: Maggid, Sefer Taledot Маарап Ginzbury, 

p. 52, St. Petersiuirg, 1999; Roest, (“Гохе ер Bibl. 1. 

677, s.v. Levys Horowitz, Frauhfurter Венев... lid. 

95, iv. 35: idem, Dir Iuschrifteu des Alen Fricdhofs der 









Israclitisehen Gemeinde zu Frankfurt-a.-M. p. 50 s.v. 
GO ingen and Gaufingeus Auerbach, Gesch. der hrace- 
litixenen Gemeinde Halberstadt, p. 107, Halberstadt, 1866. 
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GOTTLIEB, ABRAHAM: Civil engineer and 
contractor: born at ‘Tauss, Bohemia, June 7 18215 
died in Chicago, lil.. Feb. 9, 1594. Gottlieb. gradi 
uated from the University of Prague in 1561, and 
was at once empleyed on the Kaiser Früncis-Joscph 
Railroad, then in proeess of construction. Though 
promoted to the position of principal assistant to the 
chief engineer of construction, һе emigrated in 1566 
to the United States and settled. in Chicago, IL, 
where, in 1868, he was appointed chief engineer of 
the American Bridge Works. 

ln 1872 Gottlicb became Western agent of the 
Keystone Bridge Company ; in 1877 he was elected 
president of the company, removing to Pittsburg. 
D ming his presidency he constructed the Susque- 
hanna River bridge at Havre de Grace for the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad; the Point Pleasant bridge 
over the Ohio River for the Ohio Central Railroad ; 
the Plattsmouth bridge over the Missouri. River 
for the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad (the 
first stcel-truss bridge erected in America); the 
Missouri River bridge at Blair Crossing, Nebraska; 
the New River Viaduct for the Cincinnati Southern 
Railway; the Monongahela River bridge at Pitts- 
burg for the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Clicago and 
St. Louis Railroad: the Madison Avenue bridge, 
New York city; the train-shed at Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia; the Mexican Government Ex- 
position and Mining Building at the New Orleans 
Exposition; the Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad, 
New York city; and the New York арргоае to the 
East River bridge. 

In 1884 Gottlieb. resigned the presidency and re- 
turned to Chicago to engage in civil engineering 
aud contracting and to act as consulting eugiueer 
and Western agent of the Edgemoor Bridge Works. 
In Chicago he supplied the ironwork for the Ma- 
sonic Temple, the Tattersall Horse Market, and 
the Administration and Fine Arts buildings of the 
Colmubian Exposition. In 1890, when work on the 
World’s Fair was begun, Gottlich was appointed 
consulting engineer, and was afterward appointed 
chief engincer of the construction department, which 
posidion he resigned in September, 1891, when his 
plans had been largely carricd out and the more 
important buildings eventually erected in Jackson 
Park were well under way. 

Gottlieb. became a member of the American Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers ונז‎ anil at the time of his 
death was one of its directors; he wasa charter mem- 
ber and twice president of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvanian; president of the Western 
Society of Engineers; president. of одер Shalom 
congregation of Pittsburg; and president ol Zien 
congregation, Chicago. 

BIRLIOGRAPNY: Transactions of American Society of Civil 

Engiuecrs, 1594; Columbian Erpoxilion Dedication Cere- 

monies, Chicago, 1803; Joseph Stolz, in Memoriam of Abra- 


ham tiottlieb, Chicago, 1594. 
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GOTTLOBER, ABRAHAM BAER (pseudo- 
пут, Abag ind Mahalalel): Russian-llebrew poet 
and author; born at Starokonstantinov, Volhynia, 
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Jan. 14, 1811; died at Dyelostok April 12, 1500. 
His father was a cantor who sympathized with the 
progressive movement, and young Gottlober was 
educated in that spirit to the емеш of receiving 
instruction in Biblical and modern Tlebrew as an 
addition to the usual Talmudical studies. At the 
age of fourteen he married the daughter of a wealthy 
“Plasid” in Chernigov, and settled there. When his 
inclination for secular 
knowledge became 
known, his father-in- 
law, on the advice of a 
Hasidic rabbi, caused 
the young couple to 
be divoreed, and Gott- 
tober, Who had joined 
the Hasidim after his 
marrage, now became 
their bitterenemy. Пе 
married again, but 
found his second. wife 
unbearable and soon 
divorced her. 1n 1850 
he married for the third time and settled in Kre- 
menctz, Where he formed a lasting acquaintance 
with Isaac Ваг Lewinsoln. 

Gottlober traveled and taught from 1836 to 1551, 
when he went to Jitomir and passed. the teachers’ 
examinations at the rabbinical school, After teach- 

ing for three years at a government 





. 


Abraham Baer Gottiober. 


Traveling school for Jewish boys in Kamenctz- 
and Podolsk, he was transferred to a 
Teaching. similar position in his native city, 
where he remained for about eleven 

years. In 1865 he became a teacher in the rabbin- 


ical school in Jitomir, and remained there until it 
was closed by the government in 1573. Ile then set- 
tlel in Dubno with his son-in-law, Bornstein, who 
was the official rabbi of that town. Thence he re- 
moved to Kovno, and subsequently to Byelostok, 
where the aged poct, who in later years had become 
blind, ended his days in poverty and neglect. 
Gottlober wasa prolific writer and one of the fore- 
most of Neo-Ilebrew pocts. The first collection of his 
poems, which was entitled " Pirhe ha-Abib," ap- 
peared in Yozefov in 1896. A second collection, eun- 
titled “UWa-Nizanim” (Wilna, 1850), was followed 
by "*Anaf ‘Ez About.” three poems, on the death of 
Emperor Nicholas F., on the peace of 1856, and on 
the coronation of Alexander Il., respectively (27. 
1853). Soon afterward he visited Austria, where 
he published + Shir ha-Shirim," a trauslation of a 
?assover sermon delivered by Adolph Jellinck (Lem- 
here, 1561), and " Mi-Mizrayim." a translation of 
Ludwig August Frankl'saccountof his travels in the 
Orient, with an appendix by Max Letteris (Vienna, 
15962). [lis next important work was the “ Dikkoret 
le-Toledot ha- xara im," a critical investigation of the 
history of the Karaites, with notes by Abraham Tirko- 
vich (Wilna, 1%65). In thesame vear were published 
his “ Yerushalayim,” a translation of Mendelssolin's 
“Jerusalem.” with an introduction, and his alleger- 
ical drama Теге li Bene Binah " (litomir, 1867), 
modeled after Moses ITavyim Luzzatto's * La-Ye- 
sharim Telillah." Tis ggeret Zarar Bitale Hay- 
yim” (+h. 1504) isa polemic against Kovner's critical 
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work "t Heker Wabar.” His * Toledot ha Kabbalah 
weba Мамаш” (Gh. 1860), whieh purports to be a 

history of Cabala and of Пах іо, is 
His Works. only a diatribe against Сараја n which 

the history of ахх is scarecly 
mentioned. Пе also wrote severa) short Hb brew 
novels, and translated Lessing's” Nathan der Weise,” 
to whieh һе added a biography of the author 
(Vienna, 15741). 

Gottlober was the founder and editor of the le- 
brew monthly “dla Boker Or," to which some of the 
best contemporary writers contributed pocius, arti- 
cles, and stories. Tt had an interrupted existence of 
about seven years, first appearing in Lemberg (INTG- 
1809) and then in Warsaw (1880-81), in which place 
also the last tive numbers were issued in 1885-56, 
Ilis most important. contribution to iliis magazine 
was undoubtedly his autobiography " Zikronot mi 
Yeme Neural.” containing much material for the 
enlture-history of the Jews of Russia, which wis re- 
printed in hook. form at Warsaw, 1580-81, The 
last collection of his poems is entitled “Kol Shire 
Mahalakd,” $ vols., Warsaw, 1890. 

Like Levinsohn, Gordon, and other leaders of the 
progressive movement, Gottlober wrote in. Yiddish 
for the masses. Among his works in that dialect 
are: “Das Lied vun'm Kugel,” Odessa, 1563; " Der 
Scim,” Jitomir, 15869; " Der Deektuch,” a comedy, 
Warsaw, 1876; and "Der Gilzul," Warsaw, 0 
Most of these works were written a long time be- 
fore the dates of their publication 
BIRLIOGRAPILY : ЛР ХЕ, iii. 450-479; Sefer Лаго, p. 14, 

Warsaw, 1800; Ала, ЗӨ) (= 190, pp, 380 358: Sokolov, 


Sefer ha-Shanah, 6, pp. 508313 ; Wiener. Y icdish Later. 
ature (inu the Nineteenth Century, Judex, New York, Ist. 
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GOTTSCHALK, LOUIS MOREAU: Ап! 
ean pianist; horn at New Orleans May 8, 1829; died 
at Rio de Janeiro Dec. 18, 1860. He completed. his 
musieal education at Paris (£841-246), and was but 
sixteen when he wrote his well-known conipositions 
Ere סוה ה‎ bu Savane,” I Баш опа, and 
"La Danse Ossianique.” From 1845 to 1852 he 
made successful tours through France, Switzerland, 
and Spain. In 1553hc traveled through many parts 
of the United States, playing and conducting his 
own compositions; and such was the success of these 
concerts that Max Strakosch engaged him fora tour 
extending through the United States. the West 
Indies, and Spanish America. Among other deco- 
rations, Gottschalk was honored with the Oder of 
Carlos [1]., presented to him by the Spanish minis- 
ter at Washington at the request of Queen Isabella. 

Gottschalk was the first American pianist to nt- 
tain to cosmopolitan fame. The original element in 
his eompositions was derived from the Spanish, 
Cuban, and neuro folk-songs. and certain dances, 
whieh he had heard in his boyhood; and this mate- 
rial he skilfully developed into a distinctive genre. 
llis principal orchestral works are: two operas, 
"Charles IN." and "Танга de Salerno" (never per- 
Formed); two symphonies, " La Nuit des Tropiques " 
and * Montevideo”: “Gran Marcha Solemne ™ (to 
the Emperor of Brazil. "Escenas. Campestres Cir- 
binis"; and “Gran *Varantella.” Iis pianoforte 
works, about ninety in number, include: “Jota Ara- 
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gonesa? (banjo), “Caprice Espagnol.” “Caprice 
Americain,” “Last lope,” “Marche de Nuit,” 
“Marche Solennelle,” “Berceuse,” and " Pasqui- 
nade.” ' 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luis Ricardo Fors, (zZotfscheth tin Spanish), 
Havana, 1580; W. J. Henderson, in the )וא‎ XXxxiv. 16; 
Musie, ii. 117-132; Baker, Biog. Diet, of Musiciaus. 

S. [Бо 


GOTTSTEIN, ADOLF: German physician; 
born at Breslau Nov. 2, 1557. iIe was educated at 
the gymnasium of his native town, and at the uni- 
versities of Breslau, Strasburg, and Leipsie, obtain- 
ing from the last-named the degree of doctor of 
medicine מז‎ 1881. In the same year he became as- 
sistant at the hospital oF the city of Breslau, which 
position he resigned їп 1883. Пе then removed to 
»rlin, Where he is still practising (1902). 

[Ie has written several essays in the medical jour- 
nals, especially on bacteriology and epidemiology. 
Gottstein is also the author of " Epidemiologische 
Studien über Diphtherie und Scharlach,” Berlin, 
t595, and of “ Allgemeine Epidemiologic,” Leipsic, 
1597. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biographliiselies елі он, s v. 


s. СОП. 
GOTTSTEIN, JACOB: German physician; 


horn at Lissa, Austria, Nov. 7, 1852; died at Bres- 
lan, Prussian Silesia, Jan. 10, 1895: graduated 
(M. D.) from the University of Breslaunin 1526, Gott- 
«tein. devoted himself especially to diseases of the 
throat and ear, giving up his general practise in 
186 Adinitted in 1872 to the medical faculty of 
his alma mater us privat-docent, he received the 
title of professor in 1890. Je is the author of 
"Die Krankheiten des Kehlkopfes und der Luft- 
rohre,” Vienna und Leipsic, 1st ed. I884, 4th ed. 
15092. 

Among his contributions as a specialist to the 
medieal journals may be mentioned: * Ueber Ozaena 
und eine Eintfaehe Behandlungsmethode Dersel- 
ben," in " Berliner Klinische Wochenscehrift;" 18185; 
“Ueber die Abtragung der Adenoiden Vegetation.” 
th. 1586. 

BIBLIOGRAPDY: Pagel, Bingraphisches Levilou, s.v. 
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GÖTZ, JOSEPH ISSACHAR BAER BEN 
ELHANAN : German rabbi; bornat Frank lort-on- 
the-Oder about 1640; died at Jerusalem after 1701. 
lu 1675 he was rabbi of his native town, and in 1687 
became rabbi of Krernsir, in Moravia, where in 1694, 
with David Oppenheim as associate rabbi, he organ- 
ized the district rahbinate. In 1696 he resigned the 
rabbinate of Kremsir, and started toward Jeru- 
salem by way of Nikolsburg and Vienna. At 
Vienna he spent ashort time at the house of Samson 
Wertheimer, Leaving Vienna, he spent two years 
at Venice before reaching Jerusalem. Ile wrote: 
" Arba“ Harashim,” cabalistie disconrses and com- 
ments on the earlier Prophets, Frankfort-on-the 
Oder, 1680; “Sheloshah Sarigim,” comments on the 
liaftarot, Venice, 1701. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankl-Grün. Gesch. der Juden in Kremsier, 


p. КІ, Breslau, 1896; Steinsilinerler, Cat. Bodl, col. 1455; Bu- 
ber, Kiryah Nisyabah, p. 49, Cracow, 1903. 
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GOUDCHAUX, ABRAHAM. Sce Метт, TY- 
ןי‎ 

GOUDCHAUX, MICHEL: French statesman; 
horn at Nancy March 18, 1797; died at Paris Dee; 

27, 1862, After having been established lor some 

time as banker in his native town, he settled in 

Paris in 1926, His reputation for probity and phi- 

linthiropy won for him the confidence of his corelig- 

ionists in Paris, and lie was soon elected. vice-presi- 
dent of the Central Consistory of France. A democrat 
by nature and education, Goudehaux was soon in- 
volved in the political movements of lis time, and 

became one of the founders of the “ National.” a 

paper established in the interests of the working 

classes. Tle took an active part in the Revolution 

of July (1820), and fought at the barricades. In 18381 

the government of Louis Philippe appointed him 

paymaster-general at Strasburg, a position which 
he resigned in 1824, being dissatisfied with the pol- 
icy of the government. In 1818, urged by Lamar- 
tine and Arago, Goudehaux accepted the portfolio 
of ininisterof finance in the provisional government, 
but resigned his office ten days later. Recalled by 
General. Cavaignac, he remained in the ministry 
until Dec. 20 of the same year. s the representa- 
tive of Paris in tlie Constituent Assembly, he op- 
posed the politics of the Elysee, In 1857 he was 
elected deputy to the legislature, but did not take 
his seat because of his refusal to swear allegiance to 

Napoleon 111. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Le Grande Encyclopédie ; Carmoty, in Arch. 
isr. 1265, p. 0605, where tbe year of Goudehlaux's birth is given 
as 159; Univ. Tar. 15863, p. 200, 

I. do‏ .א 
GOUDSMIT, JOEL EMANUEL: Dutch ju-‏ 
rist; born in Leyden June 13, 1813; died there March‏ 

17, 1882. [le graduated in law May 12,1812. After 

practising law for some time he was, on the rec- 

ommendation of his former teacher, Van Assen, ap- 
pointed professor of Noman law at the University of 

Leyden (Dec. 31, 18585). As a writer Goudsmit is 

especially known through his " Pandect System,” 

the first volume of which appeared in 1866, the 
second in 1880. This work was never completed; 
it was the first. to treat the system in the Dutch 
language, and was translated into the French, Eng- 
lish, and Russian languages. In 1875 Goudsinit 
made a tour of the United States, and described his 
impressions and experiences, especially those of 

New York, in “De Gids,” 1874, ii, 79. Не was 

made a member of the Dutch Royal Academy of 

Sciences, the Utrecht Society, the Society of Liter- 

ature (Leyden), and the Academy of Jurisprudence 

(Madrid), and a kuight of the Order of the Nether- 

lands Lion. Goudsirit was also active in all Jew- 

ish matters; in 1863 he addressed an open letter on 
the Jewish question to J. J. L. van d. Brugghen, 
and he also exerted his efforts in behalf of the 

Jews of Rumania. Tie was president of the board 

ol examiners of rabbis and Hebrew teachers in Ley- 

den, and chairman of the Society for the Promotion 

of the Interests of the Jews of Holland, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. A. Levy, in Mannen vun Beteekenis in 
Onze Dagens; «tly. Zeit. des Jud. 1882, pp. 231-282; A. 
Winkler Prins, Geillustreerde Encyclopedie, vii. 


8. AR 
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GOVERNMENT... Biblical Data: The only 
kind of political institution extant among the 
]sraelites before the time of the Wings was the divi- 
sion into tribes, according to tradition twelve in 
number corresponding to the sons of Jacob, who 
were regarded as the respective progenitors of the 
tribes. Orranized, therefore, like the modern Bed 
onins, the pastoral Hebrews held the theory, also 
found in the sencalogies of the ancient Arabs, that 
the family grows into the clan by natural accessions; 
the clan develops into the tribe; and the tribe be. 
comes a people and splits up into several constitu- 
eut tribes. This theory is bused among the Ile. 
brews and Arabians on the correct. assumption that 
the tribe is not held together by some external bond 
of union, but primarily by the sense of blood relation- 
ship. “Our blood his been spilled.” they say when 
one of them has been slain; and the duty of aven- 
ging the blood was originally not contined to the next 
of Кіп, in the true sense of the word, but was in- 
emubent upon all the members of the tribe. Blood 
relationship, however, was not necessarily natural; 
it Was regarded as existing also among persons that 
had entered into the " blood covenant.” 

The family also enlarges through the acquisition 
of slaves, the accession of freedmen, and the absorp- 
tion of isolated families; all these “artitictal " adop- 
tions, taking the tribal name, regard and revere the 
father of the tribe as their progenitor, Tribes hav- 
ing their fixed pasture districts entertain close rela- 
tions with neighboring clans and tamilies that share 
with them the privileges of watering their floeks at 
certain wells. Morcover, a permanent or accidental 
community of other interests occasionally unites 
entire tribes into one body, called * DIF,” existing 
for a longer or shorter period, A tribe of this Kind 
has no actual organized government; its head is a 
sheik, whose authority, however, is largely moral, 
In case of war only, the sheik assumes command, 
and determines, together with the divan of the heads 
of families, when and where the tents shall he pitched 
or camp broken. But the sheik is without author- 
ity in time of peace. The members of the tribe 
listen to his counsel because lie is respected, and he 
is called upon to decide disputes because his wis- 
dom is recognized; but liis decision is final ouly if 
both parties are willing to submit to it; he can not 
enforce it against the will of cither, since there is no 
executive body to carry ont his commands. The 
family one of whose members cominits any offense 
must judge in the matter. Furthermore, each fam- 
ily is perfectly free and independent, as regards the 
tribe, in time of peace, and may at any time secede 
from it. Dut in time of war it is a measure of sc- 
curity to remain within the tribe. 

The tribes of Isracl were probably organized 
along these lines at the time of their entry into 
Canaan, The bond that united them more strongly 
than any sense of a common origin coukl was the 
worship of Yuwir and his cult (see THEOCRACY). 
which endured notwithstanding all differences of 
secular interests, The sense of unity among all the 
worshipers of YrrwH was more or less strong; the 
Wars that Israel waged were Yuwu’s wars, and 
hence a matter of common concern (Judges v. 23). 
This common religion held the tribes together, even 
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after the period of settlement and the resultant 
Wars. 

Many things connected with the settlement. in 
Canaan tended to increase the ditlieilties of this 

tribal union, and to favor its final dis 
Settlement solution. The idea of blood тен «n- 
in Canaan. ship became more and more secondary 
As the Canaanites continued to div 

among the new settlers (Judges ii Def sq ) many 
mixed marriages occurred, and the two peoples were 
at last peaceably fused into one. Naturally ti 
sense of community of interest among the inhab 
tants of a given locality asserted itself and ted to 
the instituting of local governments; in fact, the 
Canaanites had developed such before the Tsraclitish 
invasion, The heads of the most prominent lami 
lies of a city eonstituted its administration as elders 
Oey זו ןו ינר‎ dade AT CIL 
fact that eitiesund villages are frequently designated 
in their interrelations as “mother” anal "лозе, 
and that cities and "their? villages are mentioned 
(Numi SN ох Xen. di lh anoxia), 
indicates that the beziuningsof the territorial organ- 
ization of Israel во back to the earliest time, and 
were adopted from the Canaanites. Fhe surround- 
ing smaller villages were in some way dependent 
on tlie cities that iu time of need offered protection be 
hind their walls to those who dwelt in the open coun 
try. This, in time, resulted in a closer political or- 
ganization, but tended to weaken the national con 
sciousness, since local interests divided the country 
into separate communities. The physical features of 
the country were more favorable to segregation, as, 
for iustance, in the case of the tribes iu the east- 
Jordanie districts, where, owing to the character of 
the land, the dwellers remained nomadic herdsmen 
toa greater extent and fora longer period of tine 
than their neighbors across the stream, which was 
ditticult to cross, These circumstances contrived to 
loosen the bond of union between the tribes on cach 
side of the river (comp. Judges v. 16 et sey.. vin. 4 
él seq., Mi. 1et«q.). But among the tribes in the 
country west. of the Jordan the feeling of union also 
weakened greatly after their settlement, and even 
а war of Yuwun like that to which Deborah sum- 
moned the people did not unite them all (Judges 
Оо 

Notwithstanding the fact that the bond that united 
the several tribes was the common worship of Y twr, 
there was great danger that Isracl might split up 
into a number of small * kingdoms, " such as existed 
among the Canaanites. The El-Amarna tablets 
show that before the advent of the Israclites a num 
ber of these petty princes recognized the Ising of 
Egypt as their common overlord, though they waged 
wars among themselves frequently. "Phe story of 
Gideon illustrates the prevalence of similar disin- 
tegrating tendencies in lsrael. For the fact is em- 
phasized that he succeeded in retaining rulership 
over his tribe even in tinte of peace, while other so- 
called * judges” were leaders only in time of war. 

The check to this disintegrating tendency was 
due mainly to external intiuenees. So long as 
the Tsraclites had to contend only with the no- 
madic hordes on the cast and south, the Midianites, 
Amalekites, ete., as in the wars in the time of 
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the Jndges, the strength of a single tribe or of 
several united tribes sufficed for repulsing the 
enemy.- But the scattered forces of 
the Israelites were not a match for the 
organized armies of the Philistines 
advancing upon them from the west. 
Alter the battle of Aphek, many 
of their districts fell under Philistine control (1 
Sam. passim) These reverses evoked a decided 
feeling in favor of a stronger national union, and 
when Sanl, a nobleman from the tribe of Benjamin, 
had heen presented by Samuel to the people as a 
suitable chief of the state, and had proved his fitness 
in the war with the Ammonites, the people unani- 
mously elected him king. In its origin, therefore, 
the Israelitish national kingdom does not differ essen- 
tially from the tribal kingdom established by Gideon, 
for the people primarily demanded from the king 
aid against a foreign enemy (see Kine). But Saul 
in time of peace acted alsoas judge for his subjects. 
Under the oak at Gibeah he judged the controver- 
sies that they brought before him. In order to as- 
sure the security of the throne it became necessary 
that the power of the old family and tribal chiefs, 
and hence that of the tribes themselves, should be 
broken; for the rivalry among the tribes did not die 
out, even when the idea of nationality became dom- 
inant for the nonce and resulted in the establish- 
ment of the kingdom. This rivalry flashed up in 
the refusal of the Judahites to recognize the Benja- 
mite house of Saul, and the uprising of Ephraim 
together with the other tribes against the Judean 
family of David. 

Under David and Solomou the government was 
put on a firmer basis, for now there were a small 
standing army, officials, taxes, etc. (sce ARMY). 

There is little information regarding the king's 
officials (“sarim "). A list of them, preserved in lI 

Sam. xx. 29 ct seq., is headed by the 
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Officials.  generalof thearmy (“sar ‘al ha-zuba”) 
or the commander of the royal body- 
guard. Among the administrative officials the 


“inazkir” occupies the tirst position; as the title im- 
plies (^ who brings into remembrance”), he wasa kind 
of chief councilor, corresponding to the тое grand 
Vizier in the Oriental states (11 Kings xviii. 18, 37; 
Isa. xxxi. 8, 22; 11 Chron. xxxiv. 8). lis assistant 
was the secretary of state (* sofer "), who had to at- 
tend to the king’s correspondence. The overseer of 
labor is also mentioned in the list of David's officials 
(11 Sam. viii. 15 e£ seq., хх. 29 et seq). The high 
priest likewise belonged to the royal officials. Jt 
appears from other allusions that there was also a 
minister of the palace (1 Kings iv. 6; 11 Kings xviii. 
IS; Isa. xxii. 15), who is perhaps identical with the 
“soken ” (Isa. xxii. 15). **Eled ha-melek " (servant 
of the king) also seems, according to IT Kings xxii. 
12, to have been the title of a high dignitary, per- 
haps thechief eunnch. Among the inferior oflicials 
were the prefects ("^nezibim ") ot the 12 provinces 
(| Kings iv. 7); and at the court itself, the enpbearer 
(“mashkeh”; I Kings x. 5), the keeper of the robes 
(11 Kings x. 22), the treasurer (“sar ha-rekush”; 
| Chron. xxvii. 25 e£ seq), and the chamberlain 
(*saris"; 1 Kings xxi 9; I] Kings vil. Û, ix. 32 cf 
seg. ). 
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With the exception of the first ministers of the 
king, no such ditference was made in assigning work 
to the officials as obtains in modern times. The 
government was not divided into ditferent depart- 
ments. Every otlicial was in his district a sort of 
representative of the king, exercising the latter's 
prerogatives as military commander, governor, tax- 
collector, and judge. According to the Prophets, it 
appears that these officials often abused the power 
placed in their hands; they combined bribery, op- 
pression, and cruelty toward their subordinates with 
servility toward their superiors (IT Sam. xi. 14 et 
seq. ; I Kings xii. 10 ef seq.). 

The details tliat are known regarding the admin- 
istration of internal atfairs relate almost entirely to 
the collection of taxes. David madea census of the 
people evidently for the purpose of having à basis 
for apportioning the taxes and for recruiting (H 
Sum. xxiv. Let seg). Solomon divided the country 
into districts; in the passage referring to this meas- 
ure (I Kings iv. 7), itis expressly connected with the 
imposts for the court. Jn the list of the twelve dis- 
tricts Judah is omitted; it is uncertain whether be- 
cause Judah was exempt, as the tribe to which the 
royal house belonged, or because the narrator made 
a mistake. Jt is in any case noteworthy that the 
ancient division into tribes was ignored in this new 
division. The amount of these taxes is unknown; 
under Solomon the people regarded them as an op- 
pressive burden. The tithe is apportioned to the 
king iu the so-called * King's Law ? (I Sam. viii. 17); 
this " King's Law," however, may be of later origin. 
Crown lands, which the king eventually gave to his 
servants as fiefs, are mentioned at an carly date 
(1 Sam. viii. 18), Traders’ caravans had to pay toll 
(1 Kings x, 15); lands of the condemned were seized 
in some cases by the king (I Kings xxi. 1 e£ seq.). 
The first cut of fodder went to the support of his 
ehariot-horses (Amos vii. 1). Poll and income taxes 
seem to have been levied only in times of special need 
(11 Kings xxiii. 35). 

There was no regular constitution determining 
the rights of the king and his subjects. "The so- 
called * King's Rights” which Samuel laid before the 

people (T Sam. viii. 10 e£ seg.) is nota 


Con- legal document determining therights 
stitution. and prerogatives of the king, but а 


somewhat prejudiced account of what 
the kings actually did. The “King’s Law ” (Deut. 
xvii. 14-20), on the other hand, contains moral and 
religious precepts rather than legal enactments: the 
king shall diligently study the Law, and shall not 
possess much silver or gold, many wives, or many 
horses. The principle of heredity, also, was not le- 
gally established, although from the beginning it was 
accepted as a matter of course. When the Judeans 
raised David upon the sliield, in opposition to Esh- 
baal, and when the northern tribes chose Jeroboam, 
these acts were considered as rebellions against the 
legitimate roval house. On the other hand, it is 
evident that for a long time the people retained the 
idea that the king existed for the sakeof the people, 
and not vice versa. 
The communal government was at ай] times nearly 
unrestricted, The royal government had a greater 
sway only at Jerusalem, the capital, where of neces- 
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sity it coincided with the city government, and where 
a royal officer was appointed as governor of the 
city (I Kings xxii. 26). Otherwise the royal officers 
do not seem to have interfered much officially in the 
affairs of the communities se long as the taxes were 
promptly paid. The zikne ha-ir (sce. above), the 
elders of the community, constituted the local gov- 
erument, and still retained their judicial. functions 
Ment. xix. 12, xxi. 247 seg., XML. 1› ef xq): no de- 
tails, however, are known regarding this local coun- 
cil. The number of its members corresponded to 
that of the prominent families of the place; e.y., the 
77 elders of the small city of Suceoth are mentioned 
(Judges viii, 14). 
The ancient tribal constitution was revived during 
the Exile, after the national kingdom had perished: 
and the heads of the families appear 
Constitu- again as the representatives of the 
tion Under community (Ezra vili. 1, x. 1). The 
Persian return to Palestine was also a matter 
Rule. of the various familics or communi- 
ties (comp. Ezra i. 5); and after the 
Exile this democratic family organization naturally 
was revived among the Jews. "The Persian. king 
did not intend to restore national autonomy; the 
country remained with the Persian empire as a part 
(*medinah”; Neh. vii. 6; Ezra ii. 1) of the nest- 
Euphratie province (Ezra v. З). There was, at least 
part of the time, a special Persian governor 
(© pehah,? * tirshata ”) for Judea, under the satrap 
of the province, Nehemiah speaks of himself as 
being such à governor (Neh. v. 15 ct sq), but no 
mention Is made of any of his successors. The 
Persian oflieer, who resided at Samaria, seems to 
have had a representative at Jerusalem (Neh. xi. 24). 
These Persian satraps іп any case did not interfcre 
greatly in the internal affairs of the people, having 
no reason for doing so as long as the tribute-money 
and their salaries were paid regularly, They gave 
attention only to the building of temples and walls. 
The freedom of worship granted to the Jews entailed 
necessarily great freedom in the government, and 
especially in the administration of justice. The 
courts and the police were in the hands of the Jew- 
ish provincial anthorities, designated as “sabe Yehu- 
daye” (elders of the Jews), who represented the 
people before the Persian governor (Ezra v. 9 e£ seg., 
vi 7 et seg.); it is not known whether this body 
is identical with the frequently mentioned “sega. 
nim” (prefects). In addition to them, the aneient 
local form of government was revived under the 
elders of the towns, who administered justice as in 
olden times. In relation to them the so-called col- 
lege of the “elders of Judah” at Jerusalem may 
have constituted a certain supreme authority. It is 
noteworthy that the priests and the Levites did not 
belong to this body (comp., e.g., Neh. viii. 9, 38; 
x. 37). 
The development of lhe government from Ezra to 
the Greek period is shrouded in darkness, But the 
basis on which it rested was the law 


Hellenic that came into force in 444 B.C. 
Time. through Ezra-Nehemiah. It is not 


known how much time elapsed be- 
fore this constitution was completely enforced; in 
the Hellenic period affairs were arranged as pre- 
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seribed by that law. The high priest was the head 
of the entire community; he was the president of the 
gerusia, the ancient aristocratic senate, the assembly 
of the elders. The Ptolemics and Selencids КО 
nized him as ecthnareh. Jle was empowered to levy 
taxes, and was responsible for the tribute of the peo- 
ple (Josephus, * Ant." xii. 4, 25 1ef keg.) ln view of 
this importanec the Ptolemies and Seleucids claimed 
the right of appointing and dismissing the high 
priest. But otherwise these overlords, like the P«r- 
sians, so long as their supremacy was recognized, 
interfered little in the inner affairs of the people, 

The rise of the Ifasmonean. house. marked no 
change in government. From the time ol Jonathan, 
except during war, when the Maccabees exercised 
a sort of dictatorship, its members took their places 
at the head of the people as high priests (1 Mace. xi, 
27), for which, however, they did not have the legal 
qualifications. The gerusia continued to exist in the 
meanwhile (1 Mace. xi. 22; xii. Û, 35; xiii. 96, cle.),al- 
though its influence was greatly diminished. Nor 
was the constitution actually changed when Aristo 
bulus (105-104 в.с.) took the title of king; the fact 
that the IIasmoncans called themselves kings was 
merely an external indication that the spiritual im- 
plications of their осе had long since become for 
them a minor matter. The gerusia had little power 
under rulers like Hyrcanus and Jianmens, but its 
authority under Alexander was very great. It is 
not known when the term “Sanhedrin” first came 
into nse, 

Under the Romans the high priest, excepting for 
a short time, was also ethnarch, and again shared 
his functions with the gerusia. But it soon became 
apparent that strong rulers like Antip- 
ater and Ilerod liad complete control 
of this body; Herod simplitied mat- 
ters for himself by removing lis op- 
ponents in council (Josephus. “Ant.” xiv. 9, § 4; 
comp. xv. 1, § 2). 

Soon after lJerod’s death Archelaus was deposed 
as King of Judea and the country changed into : 
{отап province under: procurator, who in some 
instances was under the governor of the province of 
Syria, but bad entire control of military and civil 
affairs; The Romans left the Jews full freedom in 
theirinternal affairs. The Sanhedrin then had more 
power than it had formerly possessed under the na- 
tive princes. The otlice of high priest was no longer 
hereditary after the time of Herod. He as well as 
the Romans appointed and deposed high priests in 
quick succession, and thus this office lost more апа 
more its political importance, as did the gerusia (the 
Sanhedrin), over which the high priest continued to 
preside. Ace SANTEDRIN, 


Roman 
Period. 
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In Rabbinical Literature: The Mishnali 
(B. B i. 5) :אצמא‎ "They foree him [any citizen] to 
build for the town walls, gate, doors, and bolis 
low long must one have been there to become liz- 
ble asa citizen? Twelve months: but one who buys 
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a dwelling-honse in the town becomes a citizen at 
once.” Thus there isa local authority which can 
and should levy taxes in money or work for the 
common defense. The Talmud (čb. Th-Lla) throws 
no light on the question whence the judicial body 
which enforces the tax derives its appointment or 
upon whose initiative it acts. It says that the " dis- 
ciples of the wise” should be free from all taxes for 
the security of the place; but that all are bound for 
the cost of wells or aqueducts, and of paving the 
streets and squares. Ft alsospeaks of atax for poort- 
relief; but this must not be imposed on the estate of 
fatherless minors. It shows that some at least of 
the burdens of the citizen must be borne by all who 
have d welt within the town for thirty days. 

There is no trace in the Mishnah or Talmud of 
any popular clections for local purposes, nor is 
there any of elections of kings or high priests by the 
body of the people. It is probable that the admin- 
istrative offices, corresponding to those of the mayor 
and council and taxing officers of modern towns, the 
non-judicial elders, as distinguished from “the eld- 
ers of the court? (Sotah ix. 6), were handed down in 
certain families from father to son (Keritot 5b). 
Upon the measure or method of taxation which the 
king might employ for the purposes of the state tlie 
Mishnah is silent; the Talmud intimates that it 
might be in the nature of a tithe on the products of 
the soil (Sanh. 20b) In connection with the ex- 
emption from taxes chimed by the learned class 
(D B. Ba) these imposts are cited as the supposed 
equivalents of those mentioned in Ezra vii. 24; 
namely. gifts to the king, which were of Persian in- 
stitution; a capitation tax: ind the “агпопа " (Latin 
"annona "), a contribution in grain, fruits, ete., in the 
nature of a tithe. 

E. C. LEAD 
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GRACE, DIVINE: One of the attributes of 
God, signifying Iis loving-kindness and mercy, and 
particularly His compassion for the weak, the nn- 
fortunate, and the sinful, It is in contrast with the 
attiibute of justice, inasmuch as grace is granted 
even to the undeserving. The most significant 
Scriptural passage is in Exodus (xxxiv. 6): “The 
Lord, The Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
sulTering, and abundant in goodness and truth.” The 
relation of this attribute of grace to God's justice is 
not always clearly defined in the Old Testament. 
Righteousness, however, is taken to be so compre- 
hensive that it includes all moral perfection, of which 
all virtues are a necessary corollary. Often grace 
and justice are used in parallel construction (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 15; ci. 1; ciii, 6, 5), Ionali found it dificult 
to reconcile grace and righteousness (sce Hamburger, 
“В. DB. T." i, מא‎ “Gnade und Barmherzigkeit ”; 
Jonah iii. 8-9; iv. 9. 11), and the divine answer states 
that grace divine is extended not only to the chosen 
people, but also to the heathen; it is conditioned, 
however, on sincere repentance. The Book of 
Jonah is particularly intended to teach divine grace 
in its universal aspect (see Driver, " Introduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament,” p. 303). 
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However, the other books of the Bible are also 
replete with this idea, 4s Deuteronomy, where the 
existence of divine grace is cited as a guaranty 
that God will keep His covenant with Israel (iv. 31), 
and grace is promised as a result. of obedience (xiii. 
18-149). 

The Prophets, while emphasizing God's judgment 
and righteousness, also proclaim lis merey.  lsaiali 
repeatedly teaches that divine grace will be granted 
to the repentant (Ix. 7), God's loving-kindness to 
Israel (xiii. 7-9). Jeremiah and Ezekiel, while de- 
nouncing Indah for its sins, hold before it the 
same picture of divine forgiveness (Jer. xviii. 8; 
Lim. iii. 329; Ezek. xxxiii 11) Joel expressly 
states that sincere repentance is the price of divine 
grace and mercy (Gi. 13; comp. Hosea xiv. 2-9). 
Amos, while speaking burning words to sinl'ul Israel, 
still promises divine grace to the saving remnant of 
Joseph (v. 15; comp. Micah vii. 18-70). 

The Psalms abound in expressions of hope for and 
confidence in divine grice. Tt is fonnd in conjunc- 
tion with righteousness (cxvi. 5) and mercy (ciii. 8) 
and compassion (схі. 4; comp. Ixxxv. 10, where 
there may be un effort toward harmonizing the two 
attributes of God, grace and righteousness). Tn the 
Psalms there can be traced a gradual extension of 
the bestowal of divine grace from the anointed king 
and his seed (xviii. 50) to the poor and the needy 
(exiii. 7), then to all Israel (exxx. 7), to all the nations 
(ex vii.), and finally to all creatures (exlv. 9). Di 
vine grace is accorded because God desires to keep 
His covenant (evi. £5), and also out of consideration 
for human weakness (xxviii. 39). It is vouchsafed 
to the perscented (ix. 12), to the fatherless, the 
widow, aud the stranger (exlvi. 9). 

The apoeryphal writings, too, commemorate and 
appeal to this divine attribute, Divine grace is ex- 
tended over all; “the mercy of the Lord is upon 


all flesh” (Ecclus. [Sirach] xviii. 19) out of com- 
passion to weak, sinful, and short-lived man, Grace 


is given to those who forgive the wrongs done to 
them by their fellow men (20, xxviii. 2, 5). 

In the Talmud divine grace is designated by the 
term הרחמים‎ nm». the attribute of mercy, in contri- 
distinction to .כידת הרי‎ the attribute of justice. In 
creating the world God combined the two attributes: 
“Thus said the Holy One, blessed 
be lis name! ‘Tf | create the world 
with the attribute of mercy, sin will 
abound; and if I create it with the at- 
tribute of justice, how can the world exist? There- 
fore I ereate it with both attributes, merey and jus 
tice, and may it thus endnre’” (ten, R. xii. 15). 
' he same is asserted about the creation of man (Gen. 
R. xxi. 8). This interpretation is based on the sup- 
prisition, often expressed by the sages, that “ Elo- 
him" implies the quality of justice, and the Tetra- 
eram iton the attribute of morey (see Ex. R. vi. 35; 
jer. 6058) God is sometimes called. בעל הרחמים‎ 
(“the Merciful One”: Lev. R. xvii. 4). 

According to the sages, divine grace is given to 
those who are mercitul to their fellow men (Gen. R. 
xxx. 9; Shab. 151b); about those who study the Law 
God draws a cord of grace (FON של‎ bım) in the 
future world (Ing. 12h). Grace is given to some 
because of the merit of their ancestors, to others be- 
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cause of the merit of their descendants. (Gen, R. 
xxix. 9). The righteous have the power to change 
the attribute of justice to the attribute of mercy (2d. 
хххііі. 4). The contrast between man’s cruelty and 
God's grace is shown in Men. 09b; ‘Er. 19а. As 
laws of grace and mercy are interpreted. Lev. xxii. 
ES 20: xxv. 6; Deut. xxii 7 (see Deut. R. .וצ‎ 1). 
Rabbi Jose, however, declares that these command- 
ments are not founded on grace, but are divine de- 
crees for which no reason may be given (Der. 93b; 
Meg. 254). 

From the above it is clear that the frequent as- 
sertion that the idea of divine grace is not fully ex- 
pressed in the Old Testament and in the Talmud 
has no foundation. As to the Paulinian idea of 
grace see CHRISTIANITY and Sav, or Tarsus. The 
medieval Jewish philosophers treating of the at- 
tributes of God did not mention grace. Saadia., the 
first to treat of attributes, cnumerates only those 
which express the very essence of God without in- 
fringing upon the idea of 115 unity. The other 
philosophers followed Baadia’sexample. Judah ha- 
Levi, however, mentions the attributes ורחום‎ pan 
(“merciful and gracious 7( among the so-called * act- 
iveattributes" (* Cuzari." ed. Cassel, pp. 57 et seq.). 

The Jewish liturgy is full of the idea of divine 
grace. Itisexpressed in praise and adoration, in sup- 
plication (* Ahabah Rabbah"), and in thanksgiving 
(* Shemoneh 'Esreh ”), God is addressed as * merci- 
ful God," “merciful Father," and " merciful King.” 
The long prayer recited on Mondaysand Thursdays, 
beginning * Wehu Rahum,” is particularly a prayer 
for grace in times of persecution. The liturgy for 
the New-Year and the Day of Atonement is perme- 
ated with this idea. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, NR. В. T. i. 4535 Hastings, Diet. 

Bible, ii. 254. 
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GRACE AT MEALS: Benedictions before and 
after meals, In the prayer-book of the Spanish 
Jews grace after meals is called “bendicion de la 
ries” (benediction of the table); the German Jews 
speak of “bensehen.” a corruption of the Latin 
“benedictio.” 

The duty of saying grace after the meal is derived 
from Deut. viii. 10: “And thou shalt cat and be 
sated and shal. bless the Lord thy God for the 
goodly land which he has given thee.” Verse 8 of 
the same chapter says: “The land of wheat and 
barley, of the vine, the fig and the pomegranate, the 
land of the oil olive and of [late] syrup.” Thence 
ошу bread made of wheat (which einbraces spelt) or 
of harley (which for this purpose includes rye and 
oats) is deemed worthy of the blessing commanded 
in verse 10; bread made of rice, millet, or Indian 
corn is not included. Preparations of wheat or 
barley other than bread, and grapes, figs, pomegran- 
ates, olives, dates, wine, and oil do indecd come 
within tlie Seriptural command; but the trace after 
eating or drinking such articles is condensed into 
one benediction out of the three (or four) that arc 
spoken after а meal whieh includes bread proper. 

When three or more men (a boy over thirteen is 
reckoned as a man) cat together, one of them, ac- 
cording to the Mislinab, says grace for all; in mod- 
ern practise he only leads, the others joining. Two 
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inen of proper age and a boy old enough 10 have 
ideas about God are deemed by others sullicient; 
also two men who have had their meal asd a third 
шап Who has eaten with them any food the size of 
ап olive, 

The lender, after asking permission in the words 
"by permission [bi-reshut] of my masters" or “of 
my father and my masters” or “of the master of the 
house and iy masters,” opens tliis: " Let us bless 
Him of whose bounty we have eaten.” The others 
answer; “Blessed be Пе of whose bounty we have 
eaten and through whose goodness we live.” The 
leader repeats this, and then procecds with the bene- 
dictions, When ten are at the table the formula 
contains also the name of God, running thus: "Let 
us bless our God of,” ete., and * Blessed be our God 
of,” ctc. 

A Баана (Der. 45b; ‘Ar. За) teaches that three 
women may in like manner choosea leader and have 
the like address and response. among themselves; 
but this custom has fallen into «suse in modern 
times. When ten men meet ata wedding-meal they 
add after “опг God” the words “in whose dwelling 
WETE as joy ce bor גרה‎ 1, 2.9 and Gemara on 
same). 

The grace probably consisted originally of three 
benedictions: (1) ‘Phe benediction closing " blessed,” 
cte., " who feedest all,” an acknowledgment of God 
as provider and sustainer of the world. 1t has no ref- 
erence to Israel, to its history or Law, and it may be 
recited by men of any race or creed who believe in 
God. (2) The benediction closing * blessed be Thon, 
O Lord, for the land and forthe food," and contain- 
ing Deut. viii. 10. Jt opens with words of thanks for 
the heritage of the Holy Land, for the deliverance 
from Egypt, for the Covenant and the Law; lastly, 
for the food. Special thanks for the 
“miracles and salvation” that are re- 
membered on Purim and HHanukkal 
are introduced here. (3) The benedic- 
tion calling for God's mercy on Israel, on Jerusalem, 
on the kingdom of the house of David, aud on the 
Temple; it procecds with a request for plentiful and 
honorable maintenance, and lastly with one for the 
building of the Holy City, and closes: * Blessed be 
thou, O Lord, м hoin Thy mercy buildest Jerusalem. 
Amen." On the Sabbatha petition Tor rest undis- 
turbed by sadness or sorrow is inserted; on festivals 
and new moons the same formula (*ywaleh we- 
yabo”), which on these days forms a part of the 
“ап” or prayer proper (see SWEMON ED иви). 

These three benedictions are spoken of in the Tal 
mud as of high antiquity. The words * who bitild- 
est Jerusalem” do not militate against this; they 
occur in the 147th Psalm. There isa fourth bene- 
diction of later origin and growth, According toa 
tradition, it was instituted after the massacre of the 
brave defenders of Dethar; wun the Jews received 
permission to bury their bleaching bones, the fourth 
benediction, “who is good and doeth good,” already 
in use upon the receipt of good news, was added to 
the grace, und was soon enlarged toa length equal 
ing that of the three others, especially by a number 
of petitions beginning: “The 3161101 " qnom 

Grace as printed in prayer-books of either the 
German or Sephardic ritual runs up to over 590 Ile 
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brew words, aside from the insertions for Sabbath, 
new moons, ete. Maimonides gives in his “ Order 
of Prayer” (part of hiis code) a much shorter form, 
each bencdiction being abridged, and the petitions 
commencipg "The Mercilul” being cut down to 
three, Baer in his prayer-book “А роја Yisracl " 
(p. 562, Rödelheim, 1898) also gives another short 
form of grace, especially composed for the benefit of 
“male and female servants and other people who 
have not suflicient time to read the long grace with 
proper devotion”; while the Kol Bo has a form of 
giace still shorter. But one of the Babylonian wor- 
thies, Benjamin the Shepherd, contracted the whole 
of grace into five Aramaic words: “ Berik rahamana, 
mara dehai pitta”—Blessed be the Merciful, the 
master of this bread (Ber. 40b)—and it was thought 
that in doing so he complied with his Seriptural 
duty. This formula is used by children. 

In the house of mourning ainoditied grace, as given 
in the “Siddur Rab Amram,” is recited. The ad- 
dress runs: * Let us bless the Comforter of mourners,” 
ete.; the first and second benedictions arc greatly 
shortened; the third reads thus: “ Comfort, O Lord 
our God, those that mourn, the mourners for Zion 
and the mournersin tliis sad intliction ; comfort them 
after their grief, gladden them after their sorrow, as 
itis said: ‘Like a man whom his mother comfort- 
eth, so 1 will comfort you, and in Zion you shall 
be comforted.’ Blessed,” ete., “the comforter of 
mourners and builder of Jerusalem, Amen.” In the 
fourth benediction the words “the truthful judge,” 
used upon the receipt of sad uews, are inserted ; 
otherwise it is much shortened. 

At the festive breakfast following a circumcision 
grace is usually chanted with many poctical addi- 
tions; these are of no great antiquity. 

Grace may be spoken in any language (Sotah vii. 
1). ltshould always be recited at the table at which 
the meal was taken. 

Grace before meals is spoken on eating the first 
morsel of bread and rons thus: “ Blessed be Theu, 
O Lord our God, King of the world, who bringest 
bread forth from the earth.” 

For the wine after the meal see Cur עס‎ BENE- 
DICTION; for the “seven benedictions” at a wedding- 
incal see MARRIAGE CEREMONIES; for melodies used 
in reciting grace sce ZEMIROT. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Orah Efayyim, Ss 13t-2010 ¢ Tad, Berakot and 
Seder Lefillot; Dembitz, Jewish Nervices, bk. v., eh. 3. 


S. 8. IND 


GRACIA MENDESIA NASI. Bee Nasi, 
GRACIA МЕХРЕМА. 

GRACIAN (ех. ** Hen"): А prominent 
Spanish dewish family deseended from dudah bea 
Barzilai, the members of which are known to have 
lived chiefly at Barcelona from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century. Most of the members used the 
nime “Hen”; one of them, Solomon ben Moses, 
signed himself. twice “Solomon b. Moses Ien” 
(“Minhat Kena’ot,” pp. 154, 157) and once “ Solo- 
mon Gracian ”? (20, p. 163). Several members of this 
family signed in 1305, together with Solomon Adret, 
the protestation against the teaching of philosaphy 
(ib. pp. 61, 74, 154, 157,162, 165). The following are 
the principal members of the family : 

Astrue Vidal Gracian: Flourished at the ond 
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of the fourteenth century. There is a responsum 
of hix on the subject of taxes to be paid by persons 
who left Gerona aud settled at Perpignan (Nenbaner, 
“Cat. Bodl. ПШ @ ss." No. 2218"): 

Bonsenor Gracian: Contemporary of Astruc 
Vidal Gracian; wrote a responsum on the same sub- 
есею 

Elijah Hen: Flourished at Candia in the six- 
teenth century: mentioned by Jacob ha-Levi in his 
Responsa, No. 38, and by Joseph di Trani in his Re- 
sponsa, ii., No. 15 (Conforte, “Kore ha-Dorot,” pp. 
4%, 45b). 

Isaac Hen: Lived at Candia in the sixteenth 
century; mentioned in the Responsa of Joseph b. 
Loch, iii., Nos. 2, 102 (0. p. 35a). 

Isaac b. Moses ben Shealtiel Hen: Signer 
of the protestation of 1305 (* Minhat Xena ot," p. 61). 

Jacob en Shealtiel Hen: ^igner of the pro- 
testation of 1305 (/b. pp. G1, 103). 

Judah b. Immanuel Hen: Flourished at Can- 
dia in the sixteenth century, frequently mentioned 
in the Responsa of Joseph Caro (Conforte, Ze. 560b). 

Makir ben Sheshet Hen: Signer of the pro- 
testation of [505 (* Minhat Kena’ot,” pp. 6t, 157). 

Shealtiel Hen, Nee GRACIAN, SHEALTIEL. 

Shealtiel ben Samuel: Probably a grandson 
of the preceding, 

Sheshet b. Shealtiel Hen: signer of the pro- 
testation of 1205. 

Solomon ben Moses Hen. Nee Gracian, SOL- 
OMON BEN Moses, 

Zerahiah ben Isaac b. Shealtiel Hen. Кее 
GRACIAN, ZERAHIAIE BEN ISAAC BEN SHEALTIEL. 

Zerahiah ben Sheshet Hen: Signer of the 
protestation of 1505 (** Minhat Kena'ot," p. 107). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Notes on Benjamin of Tudela, ed. 


Asher, t. 2. 
ТЕА M. SEL. 


GRACIAN, SHEALTIEL (HEN): Rabbi of 
Barcelona; flourished in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. During the lifetime of 1%. Nissim 
Gerondi, Shealtiel Gracian was rabbi of Fraga, 
Spain, Owing to his great learning, lie was nom- 
inated rabbi at Alcala, and the Jews of that town 
made him swear that he would never leave them. 
Shealtiel afterward regretted his oath, and applied 
іо R. Nissim and his pupil, Isaac ben Sheshet, to 
absolve him from it. Both refused; yet afterward, 
probably after R. Nissim's death, Shealtiel is 
found at Barcelona. Isaac b. Sheshet applied to 
him to be the mediator between his daughter and 
her father-in-law, MS. No. 2218 of the Bodleian 
Library (p. 156b) contains a responsum signed by 
Shealtict оп, together with seven other rabbis. 
Пе is besides frequently mentioned by Isaac b. 
Sheshet in his responsa. 

BIRLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor Dor were-Dorshaw, 1. 101: Neu- 


bauer, Cat. Bodl, Hebr. MNS. No. 221545 Zunz, Notes on 
Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Asher, ii. 5. 


b M. SEL. 


GRACIAN, SOLOMON BEN MOSES 
(HEN): Talmudist of Barecelona; lived at the end 
of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth 
centuries; died in 1907. He was one of the synod 
that signed with R. Solomon b. Adret the decree of 
excommunication against Maimonides’ partizans. 
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Пе was also one of those who, after Bedersi's let- 
ter to Adret, tried to reconcile the two parties (sce 
Jew. Esc. ii 62l). His name oceurs three times in 
the * Minhat JXena‘ot,” under letters КЕ, 88, and 87. 


BIBLIOGRAPIY : Minkat Kentot, letters 81, 83, 875 Gritz, 
Gesch. d. Juden, od ed., vii. 211. 
G M. Sta. 


GRACIAN, ZERAHIAH BEN ISAAC BEN 
SHEALTIEL (HEN): Physician, philosopher, 
translator, Hebraist; flourished about the end of 
the thirteenth century; born either at Dareelona or 
at Toledo. Confounded with Zerahiah b. Isnuc ha- 


Diego Gradis (1650) 
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Antoine = .... Mendes Samuel =... 
Abraham (d. 1758) { 
Benjamin 
| - 
David II. (1742-1511) Moses 11. (d. 1825) Abraham 


| 
Benjamin the 
Younger 
(1158-1855) 
| 


Henry Moses 


Levi Saladin, a translator. Zerahiah went to Rome 
about 1277, and wrote all Ins works there belore 
]990. In writing to the physician Hillel of Verona 
he makes the point that while commenting upon 
the difficult passages of the “Moreh” he followed 
the criticisms of Nahmanides. It may be inferred 
from his commentary to Job that Arabie was his 
native language. He wrote a philosophical com- 
mentary to Proverbs, finished Nov, 28, 1258; un- 
otber to dob, in which he derives many words from 
the Arabie. Both commentaries were published by 
Schwarz: the former in “WJa-Shahar” (ii. 65-80, 
105-112, 169-176, 209-210, 291-258, 900-314) under 
the title of “Imre Da‘at”; tlie latter in his " Tikwat 
Enosh" (Berlin, 1863). Jle wrote also a commen- 
tary on diffienlt passages of the “ Moreh” of Mai- 
monides, comparing the work with that of Aristotle. 
Zerahiah was a prolitie translator from Arabic into 
Hebrew of philosophical and medical works. Among 
1115 translations are the following: 

(1) Aristotle's “* Physics" under the Hebrew title “Sefer ha- 
Тера‘; (2) * Metaphysics " under the titir of ** Mah she-Abar 
ha-Teba*^' ; (3) * De Calo et Mundo" under the title of ** Ha- 
Shamayim weha-'Olam"; (41 “De Anima’ under the litle of 
“Sefer ha-Nefesh " ; (5) * De Causis" under the ttle of '* la- 
Bi'ur ba-Tob ba-(amur "^ ; (0) Averroes? Middle Commentaries 
to Aristotle's * Plvsies,™ " Metapliysies;" aml “De Calo et 
Mundo," nnd the commentary of Themistius to the last-named 
work ; (7) the Пг (wo books of Avicenna's “Canen " ; (8) Al- 
Farabi's * I'isalah fl Mahiyyat al-Nafs ° (Treatise on the sub- 
stance of the Soul), the Hebrew title of which is " Ma mir bt- 
Mahut ha-Nefesh " (published by Edelmann in his ** Wemdah 
Genuzah," kónigsberg, ]856); (9) a medical work af Galen 
under the title of “Sefer be-Holi'im weba-Mikrim"" (The Book 
of Diseases and Accidents), from the Arabie of Hunain ibn 
Ishak; (10) three chaplers of Galen's Karayery, with the same 
title in Ilebrew characters; (11) Maimonides’ treatise on sexual 
fntercourse (* Fi al-Jima' ') ; (12) the '* Aphorisms °’ of Maimon- 
ides C^ Fusul Musa‘), terminated at Rome m 12,7. Zerahiab’s 
trauslations were mostly made for shabbethai b. Solomon in 1284. 


Benjamin the Elder 
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BIBLIOGKRAPILY : Steinsehneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 111 111, 125, 
DID, BL וו‎ и, быз, „41, Bo: iem; Jie Dr, Bibl. Iv. 1:2 vli. 
SE xou, XE 01 ПЕШ ХИЧ, 12, ,וטא‎ Zunz. 6. s. Jut; 
idem, Notes on Benjamin ef нае ed. Asher ll. 32: Uzar 
ות ווהי‎ 11. 229 245. ү. [or 100; Genter, i Jnd. Zril. vit 
149; Carmoly, Берне Orientale, d. Hi 412; Michael, Or ha- 
Hayyiia, p. 9510; Fuenn, Koe set Yisrael, pp. 3907. 338, 
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GRADIS: Name of a family of prominent mer- 
chants in southern France, originally from Spain; 
flourished in Bordeaux in the cighteenth century, 
The following family tree indicates the relationship 
of the members of the great Bordeaux firm: 


"ara llenriques Bocarro 


Mendes David (d. 1751) = .... Mendes 


Moses (d. 1785) Samuel 


(d. 1732) 


Abraham 
(d. 17509 


Jacob 


Esther = Isaac 
Kodrignes 


| 
n Nu 


(b. 1550) 


Hippolyte Esther Eugenia, 
= llalevy authoress 
(the C Mary 

composer) תות‎ '( 


I Gur. 


David Gradis: Naturalized in Bordeaux in 1131, 
died in 1751. In 1696 he had established Che great 
mercantile house whose trade relations extended to 
England, Holland, southern France, Canada, and 
the French West Indies, nearly all the transo eunic 
trade being in its hands. dn return for sugar and 
indigo, the firm exported to Cayenne, Martinique, 
and Santo Domingo cargoes of alcoliol. linen, meal, 
pickled meat, and wine. The serious financial crises 
of the years 1715 and 1719 did not materially in- 
jure any of the firm's conimercial interests. In 172 
David Gradis, known as “the Portuguese merehant,” 
opened a branch in Santo Domingo, despite the 
antagonism toward Jews on the island, where the 
Jesuits held swav. The intluenee of the firm of 
Gradis soon stifled all ruec feeling, and when Samuel 
Gradis, son of David and the representative of the 
family at St. Pierre, Martinique, died there, in 1732, 
he was buried in the garden of the Brothers of 
Mere y. 

Abraham Gradis: [Eldest son of David, who on 
his father's death becanie the senior member of the 
firm. IJe is described asa man of great genius, w ho 
not only maintained but vastly inereased the pres- 
tire of the firm of Gradis in the commercial world, 
lle became intimate with personages of the highest 
official rank, M. Manrepas, confidant of Louis XVL., 
among them. In the wars between England and 
Franee he despatched vessels carrying valuable - 
goes of war supplies to Canada at the expense of 
the firm, being reimbursed only in part after bostil- 
ities had ceased. 1n 1748 he founded the Society of 
Canada. a commercial organization under the ans- 
pices of the French government, and erected: maga- 
zines in Quebec, 1n 1758 the trade of the firm with 


the French colonies alone aggregated 2,360,926 





Gradis 
Graetz 
frances. From 1759 to 1762, after Canada had ceased 


to bea French possession, the export trade of the 
firm amounted to 9,000,000 francs. Nor is it nnim- 
portant to mention theactivity of the firm of Gradis 
in the exchunge of French prisoners held in Eng- 
land; these prisoners were supplied with food and 
clothing at the expense of the firm through agents 
stationed in London. 

The coffers of the state having been depleted ow- 
ing to the cost of the wars, the house of Gradis was 
more than once scriously embarrassed. Upon one 
ocension, being hard pressed for funds, Abraham 
Gradis urged Minister Berryer to honor his claims. 
The latter insinuating that the request was but a 
pretext to extort payment, Gradis proudly replied: 
“The name of Gradis, better known in the four quar- 
tersof the globe than that of the minister of France, 
is free from dishonor,” Berryer relented, presented 
his claims, and they were duly honored, Louis ХУ., 
through his minister, acknowledging in glowing 
terms Gradis’ services to the state. Exceptional 
privileges were granted him and his family in the 
colonies; full civil rights were accorded him in Mar- 
tinique in 1779. The abbé Grégoire, in commenting 
upon Gradis’ generosity and benevolence, urged, as 
one of his pleas in favor of Jewish emancipation, 
the fact that during the fearful famine in the French 
calonies Gradis had despatched seventeen shiploads 
of supplies to the sullerers. 

The insurrections jn Santo Domingo and Mar- 
tinique, where the tirrn of Gradis owned considera- 
ble property, together with losses at home oceasioncd 
by the French Revolution, caused the downlall of 
the house. Their West-luidian estates, estimated at 
3,000,000 frances, were utterly ruined. The other 
members of the firm involved in the fall of the house 
were Benjamin, David (the second), and Moses 
Gradis. 

BIBI.IOGRAPUY: Henri Gradis, Notice sur la Famille Gradis 
(sur lt Maison Gradis et Fils de Bordenur, 1975: Gritz, 
Die Familie Gradis, in Mountsschiift, xxiv. 47430: ile. 
XXv. 75-80; idem, (Gesch, Xi. 100, 200, 202, 225. Leipsic. 1510; 
Abraham Сапат, Les Juifs de lu Martinique au XVII 
Siecle, in 2. IS. d. ii. 95; George A. Kohut, RKulerprise aud 
Influence of the Gradis Family iu the West ludies, and 
During the Canadian Wars, in S. Wolfs The dineréican 
Jew ax Patriot, Soldier, aud Citizen, pp. 4060-452, Philade!- 
phia, 1503; Jaeobs, Sources, xiii. xiv. 5; R. Gottheil, in J. Q. 
FH. xv. 25. 
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GRAES, ORTUIN DE (culled also Ortui- 
nus Gratius): AntiJewish writer of the six- 
teenth century; born at Holtwiek in Westphalia iu 
1191; died at Colozne May 21, 1512. Tle was the 
son of a priest, aud became one of the chicfs of the 
Dominican party in Cologne, Ortuin was a rabid 
Jew-hater, aud wrote much against the lews, Jle 
took sides with Pfeflerkorn during the latter’s con- 
troversy with Reuchlin, and with the assistance of 
Victor von Karben a baptized Jew, wrote " De Vita 
et Moribus Jidieoriimn" (1504); he afterward trans- 
lated it into German. This book is a fanatical dia- 
tribe against Jews and Judaism, Ortuin translated 
Pfeilerkorn’s anti-Jewish writings into Latin. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, (eseh. ix., passim; T. Geiger, Reueh- 

lins Leben aud Werke, in Uir, Hutteni Opera, ii. 359 


301, Letpsie, INTL; idein, in tH Deutsche HBieugmrephie, ix. 
(00-007; Kohut, Gesch. der Deutschen Jtaden, p. 466, 
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GRAETZ, HEINRICH (HIRSCH): German 
historian and exegete; born Oct, 51, 1817, at Nions, 
province of Posen: died at Munich Sept. 7, 1891. 
He received his first instruction at Zerkov, whither 
his parents had removed, aud in [821 was sent to 
Wollstein, where he attended the yeshibah up to 
1836, acquiring secular knowledge by private study. 
The * Neunzelin Briefe von Ben Uziel” (see Samson 
Raphael HrrscH) made a powerful impression on 
him; and he resolved to prepare himself for aca- 
demie studies in order to champion the cause of Or- 
thodox Judaism. Tiis first intention was to go to 
Prague, to which place he was attracted by the fame 
of its old yeshibah and the facilities afforded hy the 
university. Being rejected by the immigration ofli- 
cers, he returned to Zerkov and wrote to S. R. 
llirsch, then rabbi of Oldenburg, intimating ls de- 
sire. Ilirsch offered him a home in his һопѕе, 
Graetz arrived there May 8, 1837, and spent three 
years with his patron as pupil, companion, and 
amanuensis. ln 1840 he accepted a tutorship with 
a family at Ostrowo, and in Oct., 1842, he entered 
the University of Dreslan. 

At that time the controversy between Orthodoxy 
and Reform wasatits height, and Graetz, true to the 
principles which he had imbibed from Hirsch, began 
his literary career by contributions to the “ Orient," 
edited by Julius First, in which he severely criti- 
елей the Reform party, as well as Geiger's text- 
hook of the Mishnah (© Orient,” 1842). These con- 
tributions and his chunpionship cf the Conservative 

cause during the time of the 1abbin- 
Orthodox  jealconferences made him popular with 
Champion. the Orthodox party. This was espe- 
cially the case when he agitated fora 
vote of eonfidence to be given to Zacharias Frankel 
after he had left the Frankfort conference because 
of the stand which the majority had taken on the 
question of the Hebrew langnage. After Gractz 
had obtained his degree of Ph. D. from the Univer- 
sity of Jena (his dissertation heing “ De Auctoritate 
ct Vi Quam Gnosis in Judaisimum IIbuerit," 1845; 
published a year later under the title “ Gnosticis- 
mus und Judentum "(, he was made principal of a 
religious school founded by the Conservatives. In 
the same year he was invited to preach a trial ser- 
mon before the congregation of Gleiwitz, Silesia, 
but failed completely (* Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” £845, 
p. 683), 

We remained in Breslau until 1848, when, upon 
the advice of a friend, he went to Vienna, purposing 
to follow a journalistic career, On the way he 
stopped at Nikolsburg, where S. R. Hirseh was resi- 
ding as Moravian chief rabbi. Hirsch, who then con- 
templated the establishment of a rabbinicalseminary, 
employe: Graetz temporarily as teacher at Nikols- 
burg, and afterward gave him ù position as princi- 
pu of the Jewish school in the neighboring city of 
Lundenburg (1850. In Oet., 1850, Graetz married 
Marie Monasch of Krotoschin. lt seems that IH 8 
departure from Nikolsburg had an influence on 
Graetz's position; for in £852 the lutter left Lunden- 
Durg and went to Berlin, where he delivered a course 
of lectures on Jewish history hefore rabbinical stu- 
dents. They do not seem to have been successful 
(tb. 1858, p. 906). Meantime his advocacy of Fran- 
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kel’s course had brought him into close contact with 
the latter, for whose magazine he frequently wrote 
articles; and accordingly in 1524 he was appointed 
a member of the teaching МА of the seminary at 

Breslau, over which Frankel presided, 

Professor In this position he remained up to his 

at Breslau. death, teaching history and Bible exe- 

gesis, witha preparatory course in Tal- 
mud. In 1869 the government conferred upon hin 
the title of professor, and thenceforward he lectured 
at Breslau Univer- 
sity. 

Gruetz‏ 1972 ה 
went to Palestine in‏ 
the company ot his‏ 
friend  Gottschalek‏ 
Levy of Berlin, for‏ 
the purpose of study-‏ 
ing the scenes of the‏ 
earliest period of‏ 
Jewish history.‏ 
which he treated in‏ 
volumes i. and ii.‏ 
of his history, pub-‏ 
lished in 1874-76,‏ 


these volumes 
brought that great 


work to a close. 
While in Palestine 
he gave the tirst im- 
petus to the founda- 
tion of an orphan 
asylum there. He also 
took a great interest 
in the progress of 
the Alliance lsraclite 
Universelle, aud par- 
ticipated as a dele- 
gate in the conven 
tion assembled at 
Paris in 1878 in the 
interest of the Ruma- 
nian Jews. Gractz's 
name was promi- 
nently mentioned in 
the anti-Seniitie con- 
troversy, | especially 
alter 'Treitsehke had 
published his “ Ein 
Wort ther Unser 
Judenthum” — )1919- 
1880), in which the latter, referring to the eleventh 

volume of the history, accused Graetz 

Attacked of hatred of Christianity and of bias 

by against the German people, quo- 
Treitschke. ting him us a proof that the Jews 
could never assimilate themsclves to 

their surroundings, 

This armignment of Graetz had a decided effect 
upon the publie, Even friends of the Jews, like 
Mommsen, and advocates of Judaism within the 
Jewish fold expressed their condemnation of 
Gractz’s passionate language, It was due to this 
comparative unpopularity that Graetz was not in- 
vited to join the commission created by the union 
of German Jewish congregations (Deutsch-Isracli- 

ה--.] \ 
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Hisehlier Gemeimdebund)forthe promotion of the stady 
of the history of the dews of Germany (IMS). On 
the other land. his Fame spread to forcign countries: 
aiu the promoters of the Anglo Jewish Exhibition 
invited him in 1887 to open the Exhibition with a 
lecture, The seventicth anniversary of his birthday 
was the occasion for his ficnds and disciples to bear 
testimony to the universal esteem in which he was 
held among them; and a volume of scientific essays 
was published in bis honor )" dJubelschrift zum 70. 
Geburtstige des Prot, 
Dr. Il. Graetz,” Dres- 
lau, 1887). A year 
laiter (Ort 27, T858) 
be was appointed an 
honorary member of 
the Spanish Acad 
ету, to which, as a 
token of his grati 
tude, he dedicated 
the third edition of 
the eighth volume of 
his history, 

The summer of 
IS91 he spent as usu 
al ir Carlsbad = but 
alarming symptoms 
of heart disease forecd 
him to discontinue 
the use of the waters, 
He went to Munich 
to visit his son Leo, 
an professor at the 
university of that 
eity, and died there 
after a brief. illness. 
lle was bnried at 
Breslau. Besides Leo, 
Graetz lelt three sons 
and one daughter. 

To posterity Graetz 
will beclicfly known 
as the Jewish histo- 
rian, although he did 
considerable work in 
the field of exegesis 
also. Піх “Ge- 
schichte der Juden" 
has superseded all 
former works of its 
kind, notably that of 
dost, in its day a very remarkable production; and 


| Sw А 
it has been translated into English, Russian, and 
Hebrew, and partly into Yiddish and Pench. The 


fourth volume, beginning with the 

His period following the destrnetion of 
History of Jerusalem, was published first. It 
the Jews. appeared in 1853; but the publication 
was nof a financial success, aml the 

publisher refused to continue it. Fortunately the 
publication society Institut zur Förderung der Isra- 
elitischen Litteratur. founded by Ludwig Philipp- 
son, had just come into existence, and it undertook 
the publication of the subsequent volumes, begin: 
ning with the third, which covered the period from 
the death of Judas Maceabeus to the destruction of 


Graetz 
Grammar 


the Temple. This was published in 1856 and was 
followed by the fifth, after which the volumes ap- 
peared in regular suecession up to the eleventh, 
which was published in 1870 and brought the history 
down to 1848, with which year the anthor closed, not 
wishing to include living persons. 

In spite of this reserve he gravely offended the 
Liberal party, which, from articles that Graetz con- 
tributed to the “ Monatsschrift," inferred that he 
would show little sympathy with the Reform ele- 
ment, and therefore refused to publish the volume 
unless the manuscript was submitted for examina- 
tion. This Graetz refused; and the volume there- 
fore appeared without the support of the publica- 
tion society. Volumes i. and ii. were published, as 
stated above, after Graetz had returned from Pales- 
tinc. These volumes, of which the second practi- 
cally consisted of two, appeared in 1872-75, and 
completed the stupendous undertaking. For more 
popular purposes Gractz published later an abstract 
of his work under the title * Volksthiimliche Ge- 
schichte der Juden " (8 vols., Leipsic, 1888), in which 
he brought the history down to his own time. 

A translation into English was begun by S. Tuska, 
who iu 1867 published in Cincinnati a translation of 
part of vol. ix. under the title “ Influence of Judaism 
on the Protestant Reformation.” The fourth volume 
was translated by James К. Gutheim under the aus- 
pices of the American Jewish Publication Socicty, 
the title being * ITistory of the Jews from the Down- 
fall of the Jewish State to the Conclusion of the 
Talmud” (New York, 1878). 

A new translation into English of the complete 
work, in five volumes, by bella Lowy, was pub- 
lished in 1891-92 in London, and was republished by 
the Jewish Publication Society of America (Philadel- 
phia, 1891-98), with an additional volume containing 
a copious index (lacking in the German original) to 
the whole work, made by Henrietta Szold; it also 
contains an extensive biography of the author by 
Philipp Dloeh. In this translation the foot-notes 
and appendixes to the original are omitted. The 
French translation is fragmentary. Moses IIess, an 
admirer of Graetz, published tlie third volume under 
the title “Sinai et Golgotha ” (Paris, 1567), and the 
sixth volume under the title “ Les Juifs d'Es;agne” 
(b. 1872). From 1888 onward the translation was 
continucd by L. Wogue and Moise 
Bloch. The first Hebrew translation, 
undertaken by Kaplan, gave only tlie 
third volume, under the title “Dibre 
Үсте ha-Yehudim (Vienna, 1875). A translation 
of the first ten volumes, with very valuable original 
notes by IIarkavy, was published in eight volumes 
at Warsaw, 1890-98. It is the work of S. P. Rab- 
binowicz. Theeleventh volume the translator would 
not translate, because he considered it too biased. 

A great number of historical essays were pub- 
lished by Graetz in the annual reports of the Bres- 
lan Seminary and in the “ Monatsschrift," to which 
he contributed from the beginning, and of which 
he was the editor from the time of Frankel's retire- 
ment (1869) until he abandoned its publication (1887), 

Graetz's historical studies, extending buck to Bih- 
lical times, naturally ted him into the field of exege- 
sis. As carly as the fifties he had written in the 


Transla- 
tions. 
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“Monatsschrift” essays dealing with exegetical 
subjects, as * Fälschungen in dem Texte der LXX.” 
(1853) and "Die Grosse Versammlung: Keneset 
Hagedola” (1857); and with his translation of and 
commentaries on Ecclesiastes and Canticles (Breslau, 
1871) he began the publication of separate exegetical 
works. A commentary and translation of the Psalms 
followed (zb, 1882-83). Toward the end of his life 
he planned an edition of the whole Hebrew Bible 
with his own textual emendations. A prospectus 
of this work appeared in 1891. Shortly before the 
author's death, à part of it, Isaiah and 
As Jeremiah, was issued in the form in 
Exegete. which the author had intended to pub- 
lish it; the rest contained only the 
textual notes, not the text itself. It was edited, 
under the title * Emendationes in Plerosque Sacre 
Scripture Veteris Testamenti Libros," by W. Bacher 
(Breslau, 1892-94). 

The most characteristic features of Graetz's exe- 
gesis are his bold textual emendations, which often 
substitute something entirely arbitrary for the Maso- 
retic text, although he always carefully consulted 
the ancient versions. He also determined with too 
much certainty the period of a Biblical book or a 
certain passage, when at best there could only be a 
probable hypothesis. 'Thus his hypothesis of the 
origin of Ecclesiastes at the time of Ilerod, while 
brilliant in its presentation, is hardly tenable. 8 
textual emendations display fine tact, and of late 
they have become more and more respected and 
adopted. 

Graetz’s activity was not limited to his special 
field.  Teenriched other branches of Jewish science, 
and wrote here and there on general literature or on 
questions of the day. lis essay * Die Verjüngung 
des Jüdischen Stammes,” in Wertheimer- Kompert's 
“Jahrbuch für Israeliten,” vol. x., Vienna, 1863 
(reprinted with comments hy Th. Zlocisti, in * Jud. 
Volks-Kalender," p. 99, Brünn, 1903), caused a 
suit to be brought against him by the clerical 
anti-Semite Sebastian Brunner for libeling the 
Jewish religion. As Graetz was not an Austrian 
subject the suit was nominally brought against 
Kompert as editor, and the latter was fined (Dec. 30, 
1862). Within the Jewish fold the lawsuit had also 
its consequences, as the Orthodox raised against 

Graetz the accusation of heresy be- 


Other cause he liad denied the personal char- 
Literary acter of the prophetic Messiah. To 
Work. the field of general literature belongs 


also his essay on “Shylock,” published 
in the * Monatsschrift," 1880. In the early years of 
the anti-Semitic movement he wrote, besides the 
articles in which he defended himself against the 
accusations of Treitschke, an anonymous essay en- 
titled “Briefweehsel einer Englischen Dame über 
Judenthum und Semitismus,” Stuttgart, 1885. To 
supplement his lectures on Jewish literature lie pub- 
lished an anthology of Neo-lTebraie poetry nnder 
the title “Leket Shoshannim” (Breslau, 1862), in 
which he committed the mistake of reading the 
verses of a poem horizontally instead of vertically, 
which mistake Geiger mercilessly criticized (“ Jüd. 
Zeit.” i, 68-75). A very meritorious work was his 
edition of the Palestinian Talmud in one volume 
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(Krotoschin, 1866), A bibliography of his works 
has been given by Israel) Abrahams in “The Jewish 
Quarterly Review " (iv, 194-2005). 

The facts that Graetz's history has become vers 
popular. that it has held undisputed rank as an au 
thority, that it has been translated into three kin- 

| guages, and that some volumes have 


His been edited three or four times —a 
History very rare occurrence in Jewish litera- 
Critically ture—are in themselves proofs of the 


Considered. worth of the work. The material for 
Jewish history being so varied, the 
sources so scattered in the literatures of all nations, 
and the chronological sequenee so often interrupted, 
made the presentation of this history as a whole i 
very difficult undertaking; and it ean not be denied 
that Graetz performed Ins task with consummate 
skill, that he mastered most of the details while not 
losing sight of the whole. Another reason for the 
popularity of the work is its sympathetic treatment, 
This history of the Jews is not written by a cool 
observer, but by a warm-hearted Jew. On the other 
hand, some of these commendable features are at 
the same time shortcomings. The impossibility of 
mastering. all the details made Graetz inaccurate 
in many instances. A certain imaginative faculty, 
which so markedly assisted him in histextual emen- 
dations of the Bille, led him to make a great num- 
ber of purely arbitrary statements. Typical in this 
respect is the introductory statement in the first 
volume: “Ona bright morning in spring nomadic 
tribes penetrated into Palestine,” while the Bible, 
Which is his only sonree, states neither that it was in 
spring nor that it was on a bright morning. llis 
passionate temper often carried. him away, and 
because of this the eleventh volume is certainly 
marred. Graetz does not seem to possess the fair- 
ness necessary for a historian, who has to understand 
every movement as an outgrowth of given condi- 
tions, When he calls David Friedlünder a " Flach- 
kopf" (xi. 173) and * Mendelssohn's ape” (čb. p. 
130), or when he savsof Samuel Holdheim that since 
the days of Paul of Tarsus Judaism never had such 
a bitter enemy (#5, p. 565). [lis preconeeived opin- 
ions very often Jed him to conclusions which were 
not borne out and were even frequently disproved 
by the sources. His feelings often led Jum to make 
unwarranted attacks on Christianity which have 
given rise to very bitter complaints. ARN these short- 
comings, however, are outbalanced by the facts that 
the work of presenting the whole of Jewish history 
was undertaken, that it was executed in a readable 
form, and that the author enriched Jewish history 
by the discovery of many an important detail. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rippner, in the third edition of the first volume 
of бге Geschichte ; Abrahams, as above; Pb. Bloch, in 
the Index volume of the English translation of Graetz's work, 
History of the Jews; Philadelphia, 1895; M. Wiener, Zur 
Wiürdigung des Verfahrens 6. . ., in Ben Chananja, 18963, 
RON. 22, 23. 


f. D. 


GRAETZ, LEO: German physicist; son of 
Weinrich GnAETZ; born at Breslau Sept. 26, 1556. 
Gradnating from the Elizabeth gymnasium at Bres- 
lau in 1875. he studied physics and mathematics at 
Breslau, Berlin, and Strasburg, taking his degree 
(Ph.D.) at the first-named university in 1879. 1n 
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1882 he became privat docent in physics at the Uni 
versity of Munich, in 1802 he was appointed pro 
fessor. Jlis scientific papers, published chictly in 
the "Annalen. der Physik und Chemie," include 
treatises on the conduction and radiation of heat, on 
mechanics and hydrodynamics, but principally ou 
electricity. Ме originated a method now much 
used, for converting alternate into continuous cur 
rents, and was the first to experiment on the dis 
persion of electric waves. le contributed a num 
ber of articles to A. Winkelmanu's "* Handbuch der 

Physik,” especially to the part dealing with bea! 

and electpelty. 

Among his larger works are. "Die. Blektricität 
und thre Anwendung " (Stuttgart, ist ed. PSN, 10th 
eid. 1903), the most popular work on electricity in 
Germany , "^ Kurzer Abriss der Elektricitàt " (75. ad 
ed. 1903); " Compendium der Physik” (Leipsic and 
Vienna, 3d ed. 1902); “Das Licht und die Farben” 
(Leipsic, 1900). 

BisniioGRaPIHY: М. €. Porgendertl, Btographisch- Litera- 
risthes Handworterbueh, iii. (to 1884), iv. ОЕ 1802); Eek- 
stein, Dux Geistige Deutschland, Berlin. 
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GRAISIVAUDAN. 
GRAMMAR, HEBREW: Although 11606 


grammar, together with Hebrew lexsicography—the 
two constituting Hebrew philology, and aiming 
at the systematic investigation anid presentation of 
Biblical Hebrew —originated us an auxiliary science 
to Bible exegesis, and was studied as such, it soon 
acquired. an independent character that found ex- 
pression in important literary works. It may be con: 
sidered as the only science originated by the Jewish 
intelleet of the Middle Ages. Cultivated by Jews 
alone for centuries, it was brought by them to a 
high degree of perfection, The historie task of the 
Jewish people -- 10 preserve the sacred Hteruture 
that they themselves had originated, and to assure 
to it a correct. interpretation—is perhaps nowhere 
else seen so clearly as in the fact that Hebrew phi- 
lology is a product of the Jewish mind. The stimm- 
lus for the study of Hebrew philology was, it is 
true, strengthened by external influence, namely, 
the example furnished by Arabie philology, which 
continued to influence materially the character of 
the Hebrew science; and it was the Arabie model 
which, being that of a kindred langnage, directed 
the development of Hebrew philology into the right 
path and Jed it to permanent results. But, notwith 
standing this foreign stimulus, Hebrew philology 
retained its Independence and its own character, to 
Which its connection with the Masorah, the peculiar 
collection of old traditions regarding the spelling 
and pronunciation of the Biblical text, contributed 
not а little. 


See DAUPHINE. 


The term applied to Hebrew gramipar аха scientine study is 
"dikdnk." In the tannaitie tradition this word, the * nomen 
actionis " of the verb pans (from the root paa), means the de- 
tails of religions law as found by careful] investigation ef the 
Biblical text; for example: " dikduk clad " (anb. Mn: tahk- 
duke Тоган” (Suk. 2531; " dikduke ha-parashati " (sifra, Lev. 
xviij. 5, xx. So; “dikdvke mizwot " tul. 4a). On " dikiluke 
soferim "^ see Bacher, “ Die Aelteste Terminologie der Ликер 
Bibelexegese," p. 24. The verb דר דר,‎ Was also used fo designate 
the exact and correct pronunciation of the text of the Bible: see 
ier. do 3; Ver. Ber. dd, 42), corresponding Ue the ATomale 
“dayvek lishana " (Er. Sb): and it Was the hatter meaning of 
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the word which gave rise to its subsequent use as the term for 
the grammatical investigation of Hebrew, the language of the 
Bible, 
It is possible that the lérm ** dikduk,'" in the sense of the care- 
ful reading of the Bible text, with all the subtleties which were 
handed itown concerning it, Was in use among 
Probable the Muasurites and the teachers of the Bible 
Early Use of atavery early period. Later, when, under the 
יי‎ Dikduk.” intinenee of Arabic gratumar, Hebrew giam- 
mar grew out of tbe Masoretie rules for read- 
ing, this expression offered itself as a designation for the new 
science. Although it is not proved that Saudia traon knew Ше 
word, it may be assumed that he did; for in the century after 
hin ** dikdak " was the generally accepted term for ** grammar,” 
both among the Karaites and among the Rabbinites, Japheth 
b. Ali, the great haraite exegete, calls grammarians “ар al- 
dikduk" (the people of the dikduk). and grammar, ** dik- 
duk " (see introduction to Barges’ edition of Japheth b. Ali's 
Commentary on Canticles, p. xvi.). A contemporary of Japheth, 
Abn Ya'kub Joseph b. Noah, wrote à grammar entitled ° Al- 
Dikduk " (see “R. E, J." xxx. 251; on the date of the author 
SU Jo כו וט‎ 1x, 400 STO EJ. xxxi. vo Thr 
Hebrew expression is therefore nsed also in Arabic texts as a 
fixed term. Abu al-Faraj larun, the " grammariaun of Jerusa- 
lem," as he is known to Abraham ibn Ezra, speaks of the 
“method of the inguage and of the dikduk '' (Чака! al-lu- 
ghah wal-dikduk " ; “R. E. J." Axx. DH. ln à geonie respon- 
sunn perhaps by Sherira or his son Iai (* Responsen der Ga- 
ouen," pp. 200, 575), the expression “min ha-dikduk " (from 
the grammatical side) is used ina grammatical explanation. 
Abu al-Walid Merwan ibn Janah calls the seienec of grammar 
^' "ilm al-dikduk " C* Luma", p. 320, line 14 = ** Rikmah.” p. 
195, line 32), and a large Work consisting of a grammar and 
a dictionary he calls in Arabie “ Kitab al-Tankit," remark- 
ing that the Arabian “tankit " means the same as the He- 
brew “dikduk,” that is, "examination" and “investigation " 
commu." n li, tne 1i= © Rikimah,”™ p. xv: linet: comp. 
* Kitab al-Usul," 13, м, For the use of the word * dikdpk “an 
Spain before the time of Abu al-Walid, see the quotations from 
Menahem b. Sarnk, Donash ben Labrat, and their pnpils. in 
Bacher, ד‎ Die Grammatisebe Terminologie des 
Mentioned ]l!ajjus," p. 12; idem, " Leben und Werke iles 
by Various Abulwalid," ete., p. 945 idem, “Die Anfünge 
Authors. der Hebrävehen Grammatik,” p. 114. Moses 
ibn Cikatilla, in the first line of his translation 
of Hayynj’s work, speaks of "'dikduk Jashon Yehudi.” 
Abraham ibn Ezra prefers the full form ОЕ ha-lIashon " 
(see Bacher, ** Abraham ibn Ezra als Gratmniitiker.” p. 40), 
In his list of the masters of Hebrew philology in the introduc- 
tion to the ** Moznayimn " he cals works on grammar ** sifre 
ha-dikduk.” His commentary to the Pentateuch is ** bound in 
the fetters of the dikduk," that is, it is based throngheut eu 
griunimatical explanations. One of his text-books en grammar 
he calls Vésod Dikduk " (Basis of Grammar; see ** Abraham 
ibn Ezra als Grammatiker," pp. 10 ct scq. J. tbn Ezra’s Karaite 
contemporary, Judah Hadassi, calls works on grammar * sifre 
ha-diksiukim '' (“ Monatssehrift, x1. 69), ` 
Mention may also be made of Judah ibn Tibbor’s use of the 
word ** dikduk " in his transtation of Abu al-Walid's dictionary 
(see the index in Bacher's edition of the “Sefer lii-Shorashim," 
р. 52). Josephi Kimhi, in the introduction to lis Hebrew gram- 
mar, mentions both the Latin and Lhe Arabie names of the sej- 
ence of grammar i erammatiea.” “а-о "), bnt not th: 
Hebrew term “dikiuk.” David Kimhi gave to the first part of 
his " Miklol " the title “Melek ba-Dikduk,” and designated the 
three sections of this part " Dikduk ha-Pe'alnn " ; * Dikduk ba- 
Shemot "¢ and " Dikduk ba-Millim "" (Grammar of the Verbs; 
Grammar of the Nouns; Grammar of the Particles). For the 
use of the word in titles of the works of Hebrew grammarians, 
ser Benjacob, ** Ozar ha-Sefarim,"" pp. 111 ef хед. Оп דיירות‎ as 
a synonym for 1772 see Zunz, “Ж. G.” p. 201; Steinselineider, 
“Jewish Literature," p. 327, 


The Masorah was the cradle proper of Hebrew 
grammar. The Masorites, as subsequently the gran- 
marians, had to differentiate between the several 
forms of the words found in the Bib- 
lical text. to unite the similar ones into 
groups, to register the peculiarities of 
the text, and to formulate rules for spelling and 
reading. But their work shows no traces of gram— 


matical categories, nor of any examination of the 
[2 


Masorah. 


forms of the language as such. The eare that they 
bestowed upon the faithful preservation of the Bib- 
lical text drew their attention to the most delicate 
shades of pronunciation, for the preservation of 
which they finally introduced punctuation; bnt 
they were interested. only in the correet reading of 
the tralitional orthography of tbe text, and did not 
intend to investigate the language and its laws. 
The Masorah, however, paved the way for gram- 
mar; Masaretie vocalization and the invention of the 
various signs enabled the g1ammoarians to determine 
the laws of Hebrew phonetics and etymology, The 
Masorah, which flourished even after the science of 
grammar came into existence, was actually consid- 
ered hy the grammarians as a necessary foundation 
and, ina way, a constituent part of grammar; and 
the later representatives of the Masorah, the so ealled 
"nakdanim," occupied themselves with grammar 
also. 

The old Jewish Bible exegesis, the Midrash, like- 
wise. did not consciously denl with Hebrew gram- 
mar. The voluminous traditional literature, through 
whieh is known the Bibheal ex position of the Tan- 
naim and the Amorim, furnishes only a small 
number of very general designations of linguistic 
eategorics, Which were incorporated later into the 
erammatical terminology. The details of that exe- 
gesis, from which it has been assumed that its au- 
thors were acquainted with grammar, show merely 
that they were thoroughly acquainted with the lan- 
guage and that they closely studied its idioms; but 
neither the Tannaint nor the Amorim made any 
attempt to study the language as such, or to deter- 
mine the prineiplesof word-formation. The Midrash 
and the Masorabh—those two great branches of Bible 
study which flourished within Judaism during the 
long period in which the traditional literature orig- 
inated —kept the knowledge of the Biblical langnage 
alive, and preserved with minute eare the text of 
the bible; but it remained. for a subsequent age to 
cieate, hy a systematic treatment of the Biblical Jan- 
guage, а new basis for Biblical stud y. 

Long before Hebrew had become a subject of 

grammatical study there appeared what may be re- 
garded as the earliest products within Judaism of 
reflection on the elements of the language; namely, 
the elassification of the consonants (letters), which is 
found as part of the peculiar cosmoyvony of the 
“Sefer Yezirah,” and the classification of the vowels, 
as seen in the Masoretic system of punctuation. 
oth classifications passed into the later grammar, 
that of the vowels, which fixed the vowel-marks, 
being the most important legacy that the Masorites 
bequeathed to the grammarians. Ben Asher, the 
great Masorite of Tiberias, who formulated the 
Masoretic notes ta the Bible text and laid down gen- 
eral rules, dealt in particular with the eonsonants 
aud vowels; but in his work, * Dikduke hba-Te'a- 
mim," the theory of forms is laid down in a few 
sentences that already show the influence of Arabic 
grammar. In Ben Asher Hebrew grammar appears, 
as it were, in its shell, a witness to the fact that 
grammar proceeded from the Masorah, 

Ben Asher’s contemporary, the gaon Saadia (d. 
942), transformed Tlehrew grammar into а seienee 
independent of the Masorah. Te wrote his “ Kitab 
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al- Lughah ” (Book of the Language) in Arabic and 
under the influenceof Arabie philology, for the pur- 
pose of “explaining the grammatical intleetion 
['i'rab"] of the language of the Hebrews.” Thig 
work, no longer extant, consisted of 
twelve parts, the substance of which 
ein be largely gathered. from reTer- 
ences in Sandia's own works, and especially Irom 
those of his pupil, Dunash ben Labrat. Saadia made 
contributions to grammar in his other writings also, 
especially in his commentary to the “Sefer Yezirali? 
and in the introduction to “Agron,” his first. philo- 
logical work. Saadia’s division of the letters into 
root and functional lettersis of primary importance, 
and was adopted by all his successors: it is the fun- 
damental principle of the theory of word-formation, 
leading, on the one hand, to a knowledge of the 
rootas the essential and permanent part of the word 
form, and, on the other, to the exact determination 
of the grammatical functions of the other elements 
thereof. One of the twelve books of Saadia's work 
dealt with the inflections of the verb, giving a sys- 
tematie review of the forms that may be produced 
by inflection and allixion froin the several root 
words. These are the first paradigms in Hebrew 
grammar, and Saadia used as the paradigm word the 
verb pou. Saadia also dealt in his work with the 
anolnalies of grunniar, to which much attention was 
devoted by later grammarians. 

It is impossible, since all data are lacking, to de- 
termine at present how much Karaite scholars con 
tributed to the berinnings of Hebrew grammar. 
Even before the time of Saadia there may have been 
Karaites who treated Hebrew from à grummatical 
point of view in the manner of Arabic philology ; 
but so far no predecessors of Saadia in this field 
have been discovered. The first. Karaite to whom 
the title of * grammarian " (© medakdek ”) is given is 
Abu Ya'kub Joseph ibn Dahtawi, who must have 
been a younger contemporary of Saadia and iden- 
tical with Abu Ya'kub Joseph ibn 
Nuh (Noah). Пе wrote a Hebrew 
grammar in Arabic under the title 
ag Dikduk (“Т X. J xxx. 207; "J. Q. R.” viii. 
608 ct seg., іх. 488 ef seq). Mis pupil, Said Shiran, 
wrote a grammatical work under the same title as 
Sandia's ® Kitab al-Lughah” (7.T. Q. KR.” viii. 615). 
Abu al-Faraj Harun was another pupil of Ibn Nuh 
(sea “J. Q. ".ג‎ ix. 459), whose work, “Al-Mushta- 
mil? (That Which Comprehends), finished in 1020, 
deals with several divisions of grammar. This 
Karaite linguist was included as " grammarian of 
Jerusalem? in the list of the earliest Hebrew gram- 
marians made by Abraham ibn Ezra, but at the 
wrong place and without being designated as a lKa- 
Ente CR E. J." Ххх. 232-256). All the Kuraite 
grammarians evidence Saudia’s influence, even those 
who attack him; and the same remark applies to 
the Karate exegetes cf the tenth and cleventh cen- 
tries Who touch npon grammar in their bible exe- 
gesis, as well as to the greatest lexicographer of the 
Кага ғо, David b. Abraham of Fez, whose 7 Agron,” 
like all works of this kind, contains much grammat- 
ical material, 

The works of the Karaites did not influence the 
subsequent development of Hebrew grammar, This 


Saadia. 


Karaites. 
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was carried further, some decades after Sulis 
death, in Arabic Spain, where the intellectual cfllo- 
rescence ol Judaism stimulated primarily талии 

ical studies. These studies were especially promoted 
by two men of African origin who lived in pain 

Dunash bea Labrat and Judah b. David 11 yu). 
In North Afriea Judah ibn [Kuraish of Tahort, an 
ekler conteipori y of Saadia, bad appeared as carly 
as the begiuniug of the tenth century. He empli- 
sized, even more than Saadia, the comparative study 
of the kindred Semitic languages; in liis work 1 

ing with the eomparison of Biblical Hebrew with 
the Neo-Hebrew of the Mishnah, Nrunaic, ind Ara 
bic, he treats of the relation between the gramanatieal 
fous of Hebrew and Arabic. Punash b. Tamim. 
a pupil of the philosopher and physician, Isaac 
Isracli of Kairwan, follows along the same lines. 
Dunash ben Labrat of Fez, mentioned above, made 
а specialty of the philological examination of the 
Bible text. Ile exerted an extraordinary influence 
on the shaping of the Hebrew literature of the Mid 

dle Ages by introducing Arabie meters into Hebrew 
poetry; and he eceupies a prominent place in the 
history of Hebrew grammar, especially through his 
criticism of Menahem b. Saruk's lexicon. 

Menahem b. Sarak, the first to employ Hebrew 
itself in treating Hebrew philolosvy (his predecessors 
having written in Arabic) offers only a few notes 
that may be called grammatical in his lexicon (^ Mah- 
beret"). Me is priinarily occupied with determining 
the roots of all the words contained in the Bible, 
carrying to the extreme the differentiation, tntro- 
duced by Мааа, between the radical and the 
other parts of a word. il other grammatical 
material appears in chaotic juxtaposition, without а 
trace of any systematic conception of the forms of 
the languare and their mutations, although he him: 
self constantly refers to the fixed Jaws of the lan- 
guage and to the regularity of its various forms. 
Dunash's criticism of Menaliem's lexicon, also in 
Hebrew and partly in metrical form, marks a le- 
cided advance in the knowledge of roots as well as 
in the more strict separation of the root-forins. 
Fundamentally importantis especially the use of the 

term “mishkal” (weight), which was 


Menahem destined to take a prominent place in 
b. Saruk Hebrew grammar, Dunash designa 

and ting by it the grammatical mede, 
Dunash.  citler of the verbor the noun. [n the 


introduction to his criticism he drew 
up a plan which he considered should have been fol- 
lowed in a work like Menahem's lexicon, and in 
which grammiatieal categories and themes stand in 
the foreground as a table of contents for a Hebrew 
grammar. In another, incomplete, work Dunash 
undertook to criticize Suadia’s writings, especially 
from a grammatical point of view. ln this work 
the nature of the weak vowel-roots is first pointed 
ont, though it was left fora pupil of Menahem to 
develop this point more. fully. 
Dunash's eriticism of Menahem gave occasion for 
a controversy between the latter's pupils anda pupil 
of Dunash. Although the two polemical treatises 
expressing the views of the respective parties did 
not materially extend grammatical knowledge be 
yond the point reached by Menahem and Dunash, 
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they are highly important as evidences of unusual 
intellectual activity und interest in grammatical 
problems. The polemical treatise of Menahem's 
three pupils is especially remarkable from the fact 
that oue of them. Jndah b. David, was none other 
than Dunash's countryman Judah ben David (Abu 
Zechariah Yahya) Hayyuj. who finally, after the be- 

ginnings which lave been described 


Hayyuj. in the foregoing paragraphs, placed 
Hebrew grammar ona trur, permanent 
basis. In his two works discussing the weak and the 


double verb-roots ITayyuj at once putan end to all 
arbitrariness and chaos in dealing with linguistic 
phenomena. He applied to these roots the law ot 
triliteruness, methodically carried. ont the laws of 
vowel-mutation, and separated the grammatical 
forms from one another. Creating in this way a 
scientific grammar of the most important and most 
ditlieult part of the Hebrew langnage, he became 
the creitor of scientitie Hebrew grammar as a whole, 
which his disciples and successors in Spain in the 
eleventh century developed zealously and with bril- 
limit success; Iu his small work entitled " Tankit " 
(Punctuation = ~ Nikkud ") Hay yuj made some eon- 
tributions to the grammar of the noun, and to the 
rules on vowels and aeceut. Mayyuj's works are 
written in Arabic, and Hebrew grammars continucd 
to be written in that language in Spain The intlu- 
ence of Arabic grunmar beeame evident also in the 
terminology borrowed from it. 

According to the well-founded assertion of the old 
historian Xbrabain ibn Daud, Abu alb Walid Merwan 
ibn «алар (R. Jonah) completed the work begun by 
Hayyuj. His tirst book, " Al-Mustalhak.” was a 
criticism and supplement to Hayyuj's two main 
works. His own chief work he named “Al Tankit " 
(minute examination. or investigation), the Arabic 

equivalent of the Hebrew word “dik 
Ibn Janah. duk”; but it is better known under 

the separate designations of its two 
parts, lexical and grammatical respectively. The 
latter is called * Al- Luma’ " (in the Hebrew transla. 
tion, " Rikmah "), meuning: the book of the © varie 
gated tlower-beds,;" because, in view of their diver- 
sified contents, the sections resemble such beds. In 
this standard hook Atm al Wall treats of all the 
branches of grammar proper, and he furnishes vahi- 
able contributions to syntax, rbetorie, and Biblical 
hermeneutics. ln smaller preceding works, also, he 
touched on some questions of grammar. In the 
polemical work © Al Tasliwir,? which has unfortu- 
nately been lost, he defended himself against the at- 
tacks of Suuuel ibn Nagdela, the Nagid. in tbe so- 
called * Cireular Letter of the Friends " (“ Rasa‘il 
al-Rifak ") As Abn zd Walid said himself, he had 
occasion in this book “to touch upon many linguis: 
tic laws and to elucidate many principles of Hebrew 
grammar." 

Samuel ibn Маса, the statesman and schliolar, 
and a pupil of аууп]. wrote, in addition to the 
above-mentioned polemical treatises, other enun- 
matical works, twenty in all, which, under the 
comprehensive nime “Kitab al-lstighna’” (Hebr. 
“Sefer ha-'Osher"), were at one time among the 
standard works on Hebrew philology, but were 
lost at an early date. The zeal with which cram 
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mar was studied at the time of Samuel and his great 
antagonists in Spain is evident from the didactic 
pocin, written in the form of an acrostie " Kasidah,” 
and entitled 7 7 Anak” whieh Solomon ibn Gabirol de- 
voted to this seience. A century later another great 
poet and thinker, Judah ha-Levi. devoted a portion 
of his *Cuzari” to phonetics and the graminatical 
structure of Hebrew. From the middle of the elev- 
enth to the first half of the twelfth century there 
were a number of philologists among the leading 
Jews of Spain, who continucd along the lines laid 
down by аууп) and Abu al- Walid, treating larger 
or smaller portions of the grammar in independent 
works. The most important gramimarian among 
these immediate successors of Abu al-Walid was 
Moses ibn Gikatilla (Chiquitilla), called also Moses 
ha-Kohen, who wrote a book on grammatical gen- 
der, and translated ITayyuj's writings for the first 
time into Hebrew, adding commentsand notes, 8 
literary opponent, Judah ibn Balun, 

Grain- wrote, in addition to lexical works, a 
marians of book on the Masoretie rules of vowels 
the 12th and accents. Isaac ibn Yashush of 
Century. Toledo, known for his daring exege- 
sis, wrote a book on the intlections; 

David ibn Пасаг, rabbi at Granada, one on the vow- 
els: and Levi ibn al-Tabban of Sarugossa, a eram- 
matical work under the title * Al-Miftah,” while Ibn 
Barun, his pupil, pointed out the grammatieal rela- 
tion between Hebrew and Arabie in his " Kitab al- 
Muwazanah,” on the relation between the two lan- 


guases—the most important monograph on this 
subject, part ot which has been preserved, Another 


Spanish gramnmiriau of the first half of the twelfth 
century is Abraham ibn Катта of Saragossa. 

As the grammatical works of the Spanish plilolo- 
gists were written in Arabic, they соп exert no 
influence in countries speaking a diferent language. 
ence Menuhem and Dinashi remained the gram- 
matical authorities in northern France, where in the 
second half of the eleventh and in the first half of 
the twelfth century Bible exegesis became an inde- 
pendent science dealing with the literal sense of the 
text. The same holds good for Italy, where Mena- 
hem b. Salomon also treated grammar in his “ Eben 
Bohan,” a шаппа for the study of the Bible, com- 
pleted in 1143. Abraham ibn Ezra, the genial and 
many-sided writer, was the first to carry the gram- 
matical knowledge that had been perfected in Spain 
to the other European countries that offered. him 
refuge between 1140 and 1167 : namely, Italy, south- 
ern and northern France, and England. Ie offered 
full and interesting information, in pure Петел 
diction, not only in his exegetieal works, in which 
the grammatical comments at times become entire 
treatises, but also in special grammatical works. 
The most popular of these are * Moznavim,” writ- 
ten about 1140 at Rome, where he translated Мау- 
vuj's works; and 7 Sefer Zahot.” a wark on hngnis- 
tic “purity " or “correctness,” written in 1145 at 

Mantua. ITisotlier grammatical works 


Abraham are: " Yesou Dikduk" (e. 1145); Safah 
ibn Ezra. Berurah,” written in southern France; 


"Yesod Mispar": the “Sefer ha- 
Shem.” in part grammatical; and “Sefat Yeter,” a 
defense of Saadia against Dunash, Ibn Ezra's gram- 
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matical works, the tirst of this kind written in He 
brew, although based. for the greater. part on his 
Arabic sources, bear the stamp of his original mind. 
They also have the merit of presenting the essentials 
of grammar within a small compass and in an inter- 
esting Wily. 

Next to lim Ezra s works, Joseph Kimhi's gram: 
mar (e. 1150) is the tirt exposition of Hebrew gram- 
mar in Hebrew. Ilis “Sefer Zikkaron“ surpasses 
Ibn Ezri's works in the methodical clearness of the 
presentation and in the even treatment ol the whole 
material, and was the first real manual of Hebrew 
grammar. dt marked an epoch by introducing the 
division of vowels into five long and five short ones, 
a division derived by Kimhi from Latin grammar, 
which he mentions. This new vowel system, which 
it is dificult to reconcile with the old vowel system 
of the Masorah. came to be accepted: in Hebrew 
grammar, especially tlirongh the manualsof Kimbi's 
two sons. The elder, Moses Kili, wrote the © Ma- 
halak," a mannal very well adapted to didactic 
purposes; it was the first. condensed. text book of 
Hebrew grammar. giving the most. essential rules 
and definitions, and containing in addition only par- 
adigms. This text-book subsequently took an im- 
portant place in the Hebrew studies of non-Jews in 
the sixteenth century. It may be noted that Moses 
Kimhi introduced as model form the verb ,פקד‎ which 

was used for the paradigms of the 


The strong verb down to recent times (До 
is. seph Kimhi, followi azra. had 
Kimhis ph Kimhi, following ibn 1 


used wt for this purpose) Moses 
Kimhi wrote also another graniatieal text-book, 
“Sekel Tob.” which has recently come to Tight again 
after having been lost fara dong period CR. E. 3." 
XN Vii, XXX.). More important than the text-books 
of his father and brother was the “ МАЛО " of David 
Kimhi. Asin the case of Abu я Мапа chief work, 
this contained a lexicon in addition to the srammar, 
the litter forming the tirst part of the work, and 
being subsequently designated separately by the 
title of the whole work. David took the material 
for his graminar chictly fran lJayynj and Abu al 
Walid: but he arranged it independently, and 
worked it over with scholarly insight, adopting the 
paradigmatic method of his brother, and giving evi- 
dence thronghont of the gift of teaching which 
he had inherited fromm his father. David Kimhi's 
Hebrew grammar became in the following centuries 
the source from which the results of the classic Jew. 
ish philology of the Middle Ages were drawn, the 
works of the founders of this science having been 
forgotten. It is characteristic that the author of the 
latest listorico-critical work on the Hebrew. lan- 
guage, Ed. König, draws solely upon Kimhi's gram- 
mar, although its sources, Hayyuj and Abu al- 
Walid, have long since become accessible in the 
Arabie originals and in the Hebrew translations. 
Contemporancously with the lkimhis.otherscholars 
continued Ibn Bzra's work. providing aids in Ie- 
brew for the study of Hebrew grammar. Solomon 
ibn Parhon (1160) prefaced his lexicon by a gram- 
matical summary; Judahibn Tibbon translated Abu 
al-Walid’s chief work (II71); Isaac ha-Levi. other 
Wise unknown, wrote a grammatical text book 
under the title “Sefer ha Makor”; and Moses b. 
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Isaac, in England, pretined to his lexicon * Shobhan 
à srammar entitled * Leshon Liumnilim. ^ Мем 
teacher was Moses bo Yorn "Tob of London called 
also Moses ha Nadan, who wrote “Sefer ha Nik 
kud,” on punctuation, and notes te Joseph іх 
grammar. The interest. in grammatical studies 
which arose in northern Mrance is evident in the 
work of the greatest. Talmudist of his time, Jacob 
b. Meir Tam, a grandson of Rashi, who defended 
Menahem against Dunash, at the sume time present 
Inga complete theory of the Classification of root 
words. [lis "lMakrrot" is attacked by Joseph 
Kimhi from a more advanced scientie standpoint 
in his "lla Сао.” The East produced no crest 
grannnarinns in the twelfth century, though there 
has been preserved a grammar by the © Babylonian 
grammarian " Abraham (ha Babli), which was quoted 
аз carly as (bn Ezra. The Waraite Judah Hadassi 
of Constantinople incorporated rules of grammar in 
his enevelopedic work * Eshkol ha Koter” (e. IHS), 
which he took without acknowledgement from [bn 
Ezra's “ Moznayim " (* Monatsschrift," 1806, xi. 68 
(seq) The grammar of another Karaite author of 
Constantinople may be mentioned. here, namely, 
that of Aaron b. Joseph (ond of thirteenth century) 
entitled “Kell Уой," published at Constantinople 
in l581—the only Hebrew graninar by a Karaite 
that has been printed. 

With the thirteenth century begins tor Hebrew 
grammar the epoch of the Epigoni, whose works 
but rarely evince апу independence. 
Judah а Пати wrote a grammar, of 
which only the title, =a Meho li 
Leshon ha [&odesh." is known. An 
anonymous grammatical work, “Petah Debarai.” 
called after the initial words of Ps. exis. 130, was 
written about the middle of the thirteenth century 
by a Spanish scholar, whose name was probably 
David. This well-written grammar shows the in- 
uence of the valuable text-book of David Kimhi, to 
whom the work has been erroneously ascribed. The 
thirteenth century also produced another anonymous 
grammar (edited by Poznanski in 1894; sec“ Monats- 
schrift," Xxxviii. 853). Jacob b. Eleazar of Toledo, 
who lived at the beginning of this century, wrote 
“Al-Kamil,” which includes a grammar and a lexi- 
con: it is now known only from quotations. [аас 
ha-Levi b. Eleazar, who lived in the same century 
at Bagdad, wrote a work under the title " Sefat 
Yeter.“ for which the works of аууп] together 
with the *Supplementer" of Abn al-Walid were 
used. Grammar was studied in the thirteenth cen 
tury in Germany also. The *nalidanim" (punctu- 
ators), prominent among whom are Samson and 
Jeknthiel (called also Solomon), wrote grammatical 
text books, in which also the Spanish authorities 
were quoted. Mordecai b. Hillel, the halakist, 
wrote two Masoretico-giannmiatieal didactic poems, 
in which he mentions the rules (“БИКО sefarad 7) 
formulated by Iayyuj. 

To the beginning of the fourteenth century be- 
longs a grammatical treatise intended to serve as an 
introduction to the larger grammatical inanuals, 
This “lutroduction” (* Hakdamah 7). which was 
afterward frequently. printed together with Moses 
Кп grammar, was written by Benjamin b. du- 


The 
Epigoni. 
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dah of Rome, who also wrote a complete summary 
of Hebrew grammar under the title “Mebo ha-Dik- 
duk.” Another Roman ol the same time, the poet Im- 
manuel b. Solomon, discussed, like Menahem b. Solo- 
mon’s work of the same title mentioned above, gram- 
matical snbjects in his * Eben Bohan,” a handbook of 
Biblical hermeneutics. Jn the first third of the four- 
teenth century the prolific Joseph ibn Caspi of 
Provence wrote a synopsis of logie as a guide to 
eorrect speaking, as well asa grammar; he censured 
philologists who preceded him for neglecting logic. 
Solomon b. Abba Mari Yarbi of Lunel wrote a gram- 
inar under the title * Leshon Limmudim," in whieh 
for the first ine there appeared, with exception of 
the “potel,” the seven verbal.stems (conjugations) 
which later eame into general use. Samuel Benve- 
niste is mentioned as an “excellent erammarian ” 
of the fourteenth century, although the name of the 
work in whieh he attacked David Kimhi is not 
known. The summary in Arabic of the theories of 
punctuation and aecentuation which is extant in 
Yemen manuscripts, wd of which the material is 
taken from grammatical works, probably dates also 
from the fourteenth century, as does another, larger, 
work of this kind in Hebrew, a “handbook for the 
Bible reader ” (* mannel du lecteur “) us it was called 
by its editor, J. Derenbourg. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century (1403) 
Profiat Duran wrote his grannnar, " Ма'азе! Efod,” 
in which an attempt is made to carry ont Joseph 
Caspi's idea of basing the study of language on 
logic. He also undertakes to refute the erroneous 
opinions of later grammarians, especially those of 
David Kimhi. Duran's grammar in- 
fluenced David ibn Yahya's grammar, 
" Leshon Limmudim,? written toward 
the end of the century at Lishon, and 
which is remarkable for its adequate and methodical 
arrangement of the material Duran also influenced 
Moses b. Shem-Tob ibn Habib, who had gone to 
southern Italy Irom Portugal berore HNS, and who 
wrote a larger grammar, * Perah Shoshan,” besides a 
smaller text-book on language, iu the Form of a cate- 
chisin, entitled * Marpe Lashon.” In 1517 Elisha b. 
Ahraham of Constantinople wrote his grammatical 
work, * Magen Dawid,” in defense of David Kimhi 
against Duran and Davidibn Yahya. Mention must 
be made of two other grammatical manuals of the 
fifteenth century, written by Italian scholars, and 
extant only in manuscript: namely, Joseph Sarco’s 
“Rab Pealim,” and the large work * Libnat ha- 
Sappir," by Judah b. Jehicl (Messer Leon), the uu- 
thor of the Biblical rhetoric “ Nofet Zutim." 

The Reformation marks a great change in the his- 
tory of Hebrew grammar, The study of the holy 
language became a part of Christinn scholarship 
and, because of the return to Seripture demanded hy 
the Reformation, un important factor in the retig. 
ious movement by which Germany was the first to 
be alfeeted and transformed. The transfer of the 

leadership in the Held of lIehrew gram- 

The Refor- mar [rom the Jews tothe Christians is 
mation. ina way personified in. Elijah Levita 
(1469-1519), of whom Sebastian Mün- 

ster, one of tlie most prominent of the Christian 116- 
braists, writes in 1546: “Whoever possesses to-day 
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solid knowledge of Hebrew owes it to Ијан work 
or to the sourees proceeding fromit.”  Levita's text- 
book on grammar, called “Sefer ha-Bahnr” after 
Levita's cognomen, is confined to the theory of the 
noun and the verb, while he treats the theory of 
vowels and other special grammatical subjects in 
four partly metrical treatises entitled " Pirke Bli- 
yaln " Jle also wrote a commentary to Moses Kin- 
hi's brief grammar, which through him became one 
of the most popular manuals. Levitu's works were 
especially useful in the sehoolroom, as he avoided on 
principle all abstract discussions of grammatical 
categories, on the ground that he was "a gram- 
marian and not a philosopher.” Five years after 
Levita’s grammar had appeared at Rome there was 
published in Venice (1523) the work “ Mikne Abram,” 
by Abraham Balmes, the last independent work of 
this period based on thorough knowledge and criti- 
cism of its predecessors. Balmes’ presentation of 
grammatical questious may in a certain sense be 
designated as historico-eritical. Tle attempts to ap- 
ply the methods and terms of Latin grammar to 
Hebrew, and adds to phonetics and morphology a 
treatise on syntax, for which he coins the Ilebrew 
name "harkabah." The hook was, however, very 
complex and elumsy, and its terminology diflicult to 
understand; and although it was issued at the same 
time in a Latin translation, it did not have much in- 
(uence on the early Ilebrew studies of the Chris- 
tians. 

The great humanist, Johann Reuchlin, “is hon- 
ored by history as the father of Iebrew philology 
among the Christians” (Gesenius}. Jis“ Rudimenta 
Lingwe Hebraice,” published in 1506, was the first 
successful work of its kind written by a Christian to 
introduce Christians to the Hebrew language, the 
attempt made by Conrad Pellican two years previ- 
ously having been entirely inadequate. Reuchlin, 
who honored as his teachers two Jewish scholars, 
Jacob Jehiel Loans and Obadiah Sforno, took the 
material for his work from David kimbi's" Miklol” ; 
and fora long time thereafter Chris- 
tian writerson Tlebrew grammar owed 
their knowledge to Jewish teachers 
and Jewish works. The works of 
Christians, even in early times, differed from the 
works of Jewish authors only in the Latinized ter- 
minology (introduced in part by Reuchlin) and in 
the method of presentation. 

[t is not the object of this article to describe the 
development of Hebrew grammar and the related 
literature which hus been produced by Christian 
scholars during the last four centuries; but the list 
which follows after a short notice of the principal 
works of this period, and which includes the titles 
of nearly 400 Hebrew grammars, many of which 
have passed through a number of editions, will give 
an iden of the extent of this literature, and hence of 
the great importance of the study of Hebrew philol- 
ogy in the non-Jewish world. 

Of greatest Importance in the sixteenth ecntury 
were the works of Sebastian Münster (“ Epitome 
ПеБг. Gram." 1520; “Institutiones Grammuatice,” 
1524), who, following Elijah Levita, perfected the 
science of Hebrew grammar as regards both its ma- 
terial and its methods of presentation, In the sev- 
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entcenth century the grammar of the elder Buxtorf, 
“Precepta Gram. Hebr? (1505), enjoyed a high 
reputation. W. Schickard’s "Horologium. Hebr? 
(1623), on account of its brevity and pleasing ar- 


rangement, passed. through even a greater number 


of editions. The grammar by Glass )7 Instit. Gram. 
ег.) was distinguished by its treatment of syn- 
tax. In Holand, Alting's " Fundamenta Puncta- 
tionis " (165 1( was the favorite work after the midlle 
oftlieseventcenth century. Opitz'simanual;" Atrium 
Linguz Sancte " (1670, although based entirely on 
Wasinuth’s * ]Tebraismus ltestitutus? (1666), passed 
through many editions in the course of an entire 
century. A great influence was exerted by Danz, 
who, in addition to his “Compendium ” (1699), wrote 
various treatises in which he carried 

From the out a system of vowel-mutation of 
16th to the his own. In the eighteenth century 
20th Cen- Schultens wrote his cpoch-making 
tury. “Institutiones” (1737), in which he 
put the treatment of grammar on a 

new basis and introduced [he comparison of kindred 
languages, especially A mbic, Ife was succeeded һу 
Schröder, whose grammar, “ Institutiones ad Fund. 
Ling. Hebr." (1760), was much used. Vater, in his 
* |]Iebr. Spraehlehre? (1797), prefixed * philologica? 
introductions” to the main divisions of the grammar, 
The greatest advance since the beginning of this 
period was made by the grammar of W. Gesenius 
(1813), which became the most popular and useful 
manual of Hebrew philology of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and was several times translated (since 1874 ed. 
bv Kautzselh). The new method of studying lan- 
guage as an organism, introduced at the beginning 
of the century, was applied by wald to Hebrew 
grammar, his " Kritische Graminatik " (1527) and 
* Grammalik der Hebr. Sprache” (1329) enjoying 
with the work of Gesenins the greatest popularity. 
Olshausen, in his “Lehrbuch der Hebr. Sprache” 
(1861), treated Hebrew grammar throughout with 
reference to Arabic. Béttcher's manual, “ Ausführ- 
liches Lehrbuch der Hebr. Sprache” (1865), is distin- 
guished by thorough and detailed treatment, as are 


also more recently Konig's " Lehrecbiiude ” and 
“ ]listoriseh- Comparative Syntax " (1881-95, 1807), 


Stade’s Lehrbuch? (1879) has not been completed. 
Strack’s grammar (1583) is very popular on account 
of its brevity und superior critical method. 

The lion's share in the subjoined list belongs to 
Germany, where after the Reformation Hebrew phi- 
lology received an unusual degree of attention, espe- 
cially as an integral part of the science of theology; 
and where in modern times it has been given its 
proper place also in general philology, so that 
Germany still retains the leadership in this branch 
of science. The first Tlelrew grammars written in 
languages other than latin appeared at the end of 


the sixteenth century; namely, one in Italian by 
Franchi, a converted Jew, “Sole della Lingua 
Sancta” (1591), and one in English by Udall, * The 


Key of the Holy Tongue " (1593). A Hebrew gram- 
mar in German, ""Teutsche Dikduk ? (1613), was 
written by Josephus, a converted Jew. Dut farinto 
the eighteenth century Latin remained the principal 
language of these manuals, primarily designed to 
assist the learned in their studies, 
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The following isa ehronological list of manuals 
of Hebrew grammar written by Christians from the 
beginning of the sixteenth tothe beginning of the 
twentieth century. Mt is based chictly on Stein- 
schneider's * Bibliographisehes Handbuch " (Leipsic, 
1893), with corrections and additions both by him 
(` Centralbliut für Pibliothekswesen? 1596, xii. 315 
070. 411—189) and by Porges (/^. 1898, ху, 403. 508, 
5660-578). For the period covering the lust fifty 
years it was necessary to seek the titles elsewhere, 
and the list does nok preteml to completeness, | 
date first given is that of the first publication of 
the book; dates of later editions are given in paren 
theses. Authers who were baptized Jews are in- 
dicated by an asterisk. 


1594. Pellienn, Conr. De Modo Legendi et. Intelligenti He- 
benm. | strasburge (їп Reuseh's Margarita Philos, 
Nova; reedited by Nestle, Tübingen, 1577). 

1506. Renehlin (Caprio), Joho Rudirienta Lingua Hebraice 
Una eum Lexico, Plorzheiin. (Ed, Seb. Münster, 1537. 
Comp. Graii. Hebr. 1581.) 

1508, Tíssardns, Frane. Gramm. Hebraiea et Grven. laris. 

1513-21. (Guidaccerius, Aeathius.— Institutiones Gr. Hebr. Rome. 
(Paris, 1525, 15798, 1516; see Henjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, 
p. 365, No. 2170.) 

1516. Capito, W. IF. Тамиша in Hebr. 
1518. Capito, W. F.—ILebraearuul 
Basel. (тахри, 1525.) 
jueschenstein, Joh. Hebraice Стапа но Institutiones. 

Wittenberg. (Cologne, 1521.) 
1530. Münster, Seb.—Epitome Пер. Gramimaticw,. 
1530, Pagninus, Sanct.— Institutiones Hebraice. 
Paris, 1540.) 
1533, Anonymous. —Rndimenta Nebr. 
1224, Münster, Sebastian.—lnslitut. 


Linguam. Basel, 
Insttutionuin Libri Duo. 


151%, 


Basel, 
Lyons. (1526; 


Gran, Basel. 
Gramm. in Hebr. Lingu. 


Basel, 
132» Aurigailus, Matthew. Compendium Hebr, Chaldaseque 
Gramm. Wittenberg. 


1525. Zamoreusis, Alphonsus *. Introductiones Artis Gramm. 
Перг. Complutnm, 
1528. Campensis (van Campen), Joh. Ex Variis Libellis ЕШ 
. Quidquid ad Gr. Hebr, Est Necessarium. Louvain. 
(Paris, 1559, 1513.) 


1528. Fabricius, Theod.- Institutiones Linguse :]ית הת‎ Cologne. 


1525. Pagninus, бат. —10м. Hebr. Abbreviatio. — Lyons. 
(Paris, 1540, 13553.) 
1539. Clenardus, Nic. —Tabuke in Gr. Перг. Louvain. (Paris, 


1534, 1510, 1550, 15225, 1556, 
12: IER, ТИ.) 

1330. Sebastianus, Augustus 
Ebr. Marburg. 


1591, 1559, 1564, 1567. IYI 


(Nauzenus).—Gramn — lingu:e 


1535. Bibliander (Buchmann), Theod.—Inst. Gram. de Lingua 
Перг, Zurich. 

1535. Münster, Sebastian.— Isagoge Flementalis in Hebr. Lin- 
guam. Basel. (1210) 

1541. Caligniis, Alanus Retfaut de.—Instit. Hebr. Pars. (0515) 

1511. Tremetlius, Emanuel*’.—Rudimenta Lingue Hebr. Wit- 
tenberg. 

1511. Uranius, Henrieus.—Compendium Hebr. Gramm. Basel. 


(las, 13515, 1954, 1565, 1210.) 

1312, Bibliander, Theod.— ре Optimo Genere. Grammaticorum 
IHetbrisorum Commentarius, | 

1543. Münster, Sebostian.—Opus K(Grammatienm Consummalunut. 
Basel. (1541, 110 1455, 1563, 1570, 1970.1 

1513. Arlop rus (Bekker), Petrus. Lat. Gree. et. Hebr. Lingue 
Gramm. Bisel. (1046, 1555.) 

e. 1545. Vallensis, doannes. - стапи. Hebr. Paris. 

1517. Quinquarhorvus, Joannes.— De Re Grammatica Hebraica 
Opus. Paris. (01549, 15355, 1082, 1588, 1600.) 

1517. Stuncarus, Franciscus.—Ebr. Grammatieie Institutio. Ba- 
sel. (1555.) 

1518. Martinez, Martinus. Institutiones in. Linguam Hebr. et 
Chald, Paris. (Salamanca, 1041.( 


1452, Kyberus, David.—De Re Gr. Hebr. Lane. Basel. 

Jà*4, Placus, Andreas, | Instit, Gr. Hebr, Vienna. 

1553. Isaacus, Joannes (Johanan Tayi FJ. Absolut, in Hebr. 
Lingu. lIustitutiones. Cologne. (1071; ed. іу, Ant- 


werp, 15604, 1570.) 
1551. Baynus, Rudoelphis, 
vidis Cimhi. Paris, 


Compendium Michlol Hebr. Gr. Da- 
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1558, Pretorius, Abdias.— framm. Hebr. Libri viti. Basel. 

1559. Quinquarboreus, Joannes. Lingue Hebr. Instit. Paris. 
(1582, 1600, 1021.) 

1560, Cavallerius (Chevalier), Antonius R. Rudimenta Hebr. 
langue. Geneva. (1567; Wittenberg, 1974; Leyden, 
1515; Geneva, 1500.) 

1550. Kerssenbroicliy, Hermanus. 

156l. Aretius, Benedictus... Partitiones 
Hebr. Basel. 

1561. Uappelus, Wisgand.—Linguie S. Canones Grana. 


Cologne, 
Gramı. 


Epitome Gr. Нер, 
Methodicie 


Basel. 


1362. Avenarius (Habermann), Joannes. Gramm. Hebr. Wit- 
tenbersz. (1570. 1575, 1551, 1597, 1623.) 
1568. Martinins, Petrus.—tiramm. Hebr. Libri ii. Paris. (1550; 


Leyden, 1580, 1591, 1597, J603, 1612, 1618, 1671, 764.) 

1569. Osiander, Luc. Comp. Hebr. Gramm. Wittenberg. 
(1579, 158), 1590, 1612, 1623.1 

€. 1570. Fortius, Hortensius *.— Gramm. 
Pragne. 

1573. Cajus, Joannes. — Elementa Lingwe Hebr. 
UT LSI, 13075) 


Hebr. {in Hebrew). 


Wittenberg. 


1575. Schindlerus, Valentinus. — Instit. Hebr. Libri v. Witten- 
berg. (158), 1596, 1609, 1612.) 
1578. Bellarminus, Robertus.—Instit. Lingne Hebr. Rome. 


(1580, 1585, J596, 1606, 1609, 1616, 1615, 1619, 1622, 1640, 
1643.) 

1580. Junius, Franciseus.—tir. Hebr. Lingue. 
1596.) 

1530. Marinus, Marens.—Jlortas Eden sive Grammatica Lingwe 
sunete. Basel. (15835, 1508.) 

1584. Selneceerius, Nicolaus.—Isagoge in Libros Gramm. Ling. 


Frankfurt. (1590, 


Hebr. Leipsic. 

1585. Brunnerus, Jos.— Rudimenta Hebr. L. Freiburg. 11605.) 

1345. Melissander, Casparus. - Prima L. Hebr. Elementa. Ant- 
werp. 

1586. Reudenius, Ambrosius.—Comp. Gramin. Hebr. Witten- 
berg. 

1587. Blehelius, Thom.—Gramm. Hebr. Sanct. Lingle Instltn- 
tiones. Wittenberg. (1594.) 

J589. Neander, Conradus.—Isagoge Linguæ Sancte. Witten- 
Derg., Lon.) 

1590, tiualtperius, Ottu. Grammatica Linguæ sanct® рег Quits- 
tones et Responsiones, Wittenberg. (1011.) 

190. Rosenbermins.—uranm. Hebr. Wittenberg. 


1591. Franchi, Guglelmo*.- Sole della Lingua Sancta. Ber- 
gamo. (1594, 1603, 1800.) 

1591. Schadaus, ах. = гат. L. Sancte. Strasburg. 

1591. Wolderus, Davil.— Donatus Hebraieus, Cont. Rudinernta 
Ling. Перт. Hamburg. 


1599, Weiganmeier, Ge.—Inst. Hebraiera Lingus per Tabulas 


Digestæ Libri ii. Strasburg. 1603.) 
1593. Udall, John. The Key of the Holy Tongue (transl. from 
Martinius). evden. 


1600. Hnutterus, El. Prima Elementa (ir. Hebr. Nuremberg. 
1000. Know les, Ricliamdus.—tirmnnm. Ling. terene et Hebr. Com- 
peudium. London. (1655.) 


1600, Wasers, Casp.—Archetypus Gramm. Hebr. Basel. 1 
1612. С! 

1602. Beringerus, Michael.—Gramm. Hebr.  Priecepta. Tü- 
Linsen. 

1602. Sehindlerus, Valentinus. Comp. Gr. Hebr. Wittenberg. 
(els) 

1603, Gibelins, Abr. Gramm. sanct. Ling. Hebr. Wittenberg. 

1604. Rendenius, Ambrosius. Isagoge Gramm. in Linguam 
Hebraicam. Wittenberg. 


1005. Buxtorf, Johann (the elder).—Precenta (Epitome) 
Сталий. Hebr. Pasel. (0613, 1016, 1620, 1629, 1698, 1640, 
1615, 1646, 1647. 1652, 1658, 1665, 1666, 1660, 1672, 1075, 
VOL, 1705, 1210, 1716.) 

1005. Otto, Julius Conradus®. rannu. Hebr, Nuremberg. 

1606. Ахілецх, 1 ouradus.—tramnm. Hebr. Libri ii. Copenhagen. 
(100%, ]684.) 

1606. Trilles, Vincents. Instit. Linguæ Hebr. Valencia. 

1607, Meelfülirer, Jeaunes.— Compendiosa: Institutio Grammna- 


tie Ebraiee. Anspach. (Jena, 1623; Nuremberg, 
1626.) 

1608. Blaneaeeius, Benedictus. Institutiones in Ling. Sanct. 
lebr Rome. 


1608, Helviens, Christophorus.:- Compendiosa Institutio. Lingua 
Ebraine. Wittenberg. (Giessen, 1009, 1615, 1635.) 

1609, Buxtorf, Johann (the elder).-— Thesaurus Gramm. Ling. 
Sancet. Basel. (0615, 1620, 1629, 1650, 1651, 1665.) 

1610. Frisehlin, Nicodemus. Gramm. Hebr. Strasburg. 

1612. Drusius, Мө. (the elder).—tiraimim. Ling. Sanct. Nova. 
Franeker. 


1613. Josephus, Paul*.— feutselie Dikduk. Nuremberg. 
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Schickardus, Wilh. Methodus Lingna: Sacre. Tübingen. 

Rachelius, Joach. Compendiosa Linguam Sanctam Addi- 
scendi Via. ostock. 

>. Schramm, David (Avricola).— Libri iv. de Gr. Hebr. 

Calusins, Mar.—Canones Generales L. HL. Rome. 

Mayr, George.—Inst. L. Hebr. Partibus vi. Angsburg. 
(1622, 1623, 1624, 1649, 1652, 1659, 1093.) 

Rosselius, Paul.—Canones Hebr. (Wittenberg, 1621.) 

нашрга, Junas,— Institutio Hebr. Comp. | Rostock. 

Erpenius, Thom. Grammatica Ebraica Generalis. 
den. (627, 165], 1659.) 

Glassius, Sal.—Inst. tir. Hebr. Jena. 1634.—Philologia 
Saera Lib. iii. et iv. in Quibus Gr. Sacra Comprehendi- 
tur. Jena. (16535.) 

Ssehiekarlus, Wilhelm. Horologium Hebraicum. TÜ- 
bingen. — 11624, 1625, 1626, 1533, J636, J639, ete. 43d ed. 
Nova et Plenior Grainin. Hebr. 173).) 

lamius, Jae.—‘Paétove@eca Linguie llebr., h. e., Ста. 
Hebr. Compendiosissiina. Hamburg. 


Ley- 


Alstedius, Joh. Henr.—Grannu, Hebr. Frankfort. (1042, 
1049.) 

Amama, Sixtus. Gramm. Hebr. Martinio-Buxtortlana. 
Alusternlam. (1634, 1637, 1617.) 


Llankenburgius, Fridericus.—Gramm. L. 8. per Quest. et 
Resp. Strasburg. 

Keekerinannus, Balth. —Systema Gir. Hebr. Hanan. 

Ineu, Ludov. de. —Comp. Gr. Hebr. Leyden. (1650. ) 

Faber, George. - Inst. Hebr. (6r. Libri iv. Nuremberg. 

Kromayer, Jo.— Comp. tir. Hebr. Jena. 

Petreus, Nie.—Compend. Gr. Hebr. Copenhagen. (1638.) 

Schickardus, Wilh.—Der Hebráiscbe Trichter. Tubingen. 
(1630, 1633.) 

Trostius, Martinus.—GQramm. Перг. Universalis. Copen- 
haven. (Wittenberg, 1632, 1637, 1643, 1653, 1655, 1664, 
1669.) 

Dieu, Ludov. de.—t(ramm. Linguarum Orientalium, Hebr. 
Chald. et Syrorum. Leyden. (1068) 

Vallensis, Theophilns.— Enchiridion L. S. Hebr. Gramm. 
Leipsic. 

Bythnerus, Vietorinus.— Lingua Eruditornm sive Instit. 
Methodica. L. Saere. London. (1635, 1630, 1645, 1650, 

1664, 1670, 1075; English, 1847, 1853.) 

Altstedius, J. H.— Rudimenta Lingn:e Hebr. et Chald. Albe 
Julke CGyulafebérvár). 

Daldovius, Jo.— Medula Gramm. Hebr. 

Bohemus, Johanu.—Comp. Gramm. Hebr. 
(1952.) 

Hanewinkel, tierbardus.— Elementa (ir. Hebr. Bremen. 

Ron, Jo.—1nst. L. Hebr. Comp. London. (OHH, 1649.) 

Mylins, Andreas.—Syntaxis Hebr. Kónigsberg. 

Dufour, Thon. Lingue Hebr. Opus Gramm. Paris. 

Petrieus, Severns.—Gramm. Hebr. Copenhagen. 

Waltherus, Michael.—frriunm. Lingue sacre. 
berg. 

W. GWeszelin), Kis-Mariai Panlus.— Brevis Institutio ad 
Loeutionem L. Hebr. Franeker. 

Abrahamus, Nieolaus.— Epitome Rudin. Linguæ Ebr. Ver- 
sibus Latinis. Paris. 


Leipsie. (1664.) 
Wittenberg. 


Nurem- 


Mitternacht, Јо, Seb.— Comp. Gr. Hebr. dena. Güßö.) 
Bohlins, Sunuelix.—tiramm. Heur. Rostock. — (16053.) 


Realis, Andr.—Brevis ae Facilis Introd. ad Linguam Sa- 


cram. Leyden. 
Vasseur, Joshua le.—Gramm, Hebr. Sedan. 
Gezelius, Jo.—Comp. Gr. Hebr. Dorpat. 


Knollys, Hanserd.—Rudiments of the Hebrew Grammar. 
Landon. 

Slonkovie, Martinus. “Synopsis tir. Hebr, Cracow. 

Robertsen, Williatu.- A Gate or Door to the Holy Tongue 
Opened in English. London. 

Altinvius, Jac. Fundamenta Punctationis Ling. Sanct. sen 
Gramm, Ebr. Groningen. (IN, 1675, 1656, J687, 1602, 
1701, 1717, 1700; Clandiopalis, 16095; Dutch, 1684.) 


Csipkés-Coainüiromi, Georgius. Schola Ebraica. Utrecht. 

Davis, Johannos.—English translation ef Buxtorf’s Prze- 
сера. London. 

Feecklerus, Jo.— Fundamenta ad Ling. Sanct. Aecurate 
boecendam.- Amsterdam. 

Scherzer, Joh. Adam.—Nueleus ftirammatiearum lebr. 
Leipsic. 


l'arsihitius, Daniel.—Octo Tabuke tiram. Ling. Sanct. 
Rostock. 


Diest, Henrieus van. tir. Hebr, eum Rudim. Ling. Chald, 


et Syr. Daveniriæ. 
Wastuuth, Matthens.—Hebraisnins . . . Restitntus (Nova 


Grammatica). Kiel. (600, 1675, 1605, 1713.) 
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fig, SzuthmarNemethi, Mila = ‘Tyrocumine Пение. 
Franeker. 

1670, Hulsitis, Аш опи. Comp. Resrulurinn tir. Hebr. Leyden. 

ICU Koolhaas, Jo. Christoph. Gramm. Hebr. . . . муе Ebra- 
isther Triechter. Coburg. 

1670. Nicolai, Joh. Fr. = Hedegeticuin Orientale. Пато 
(il. Grimm. s. а, 

1674. Opitius, Henr. Atrium laine sanre. Jema. cll, 
ST, Jours qeu ITOR Ira, FIM 12:35. 0230, 05 00. ТУ, 
Leu.) 

1677. Vilarik, Estas. манаг augue sanete. Witten- 
berg. 

JOS]. Anonymous.  Rudimenta Gramo Hebr. Хейс. 

BNL. Cellarius, Che. Gramm, Helm, in. Tabulis sy noptieds. 
Giessen. (ИН, [onn 

1684. Clodius, Dav. tirunnu, Ling. Heir. (Giessen. Ch) 

168). Viwer, Chr. Hodegera Indiaetiens Близо. Jeni. (1655, 
1700.) 

1656, Hoorht, Ever. уан der. Jamaa Ling. sanet. (Puteh. Ani- 
sterdani. 

1688. Kümmel Casp.—8 hola Hebrea., würzinug. 

1691. Mains, Јо. Heur. Tnstitutie Ling. Hebr. Frankfort. (TOS, 
1715.) 

1092. Paulinus, simen. Oramnuatiea Неред. Abo. 

1692, Riesser, Joh. = Comp. Gramm. Hebr. Marburg. 

1691. Hardt, Hermanus van der.—Brevia utque. Sohda Hebr. 
Ling. Fundamenta. Пелих. (1605, |, 1705, 0725, 
1739.) 

1001. Lodwig tLudovieus, Chr —Hebraisiuus 4 ompendiarius. 
Leipsic. an) 

Ийе. Michaelis, Job. Heim. Grtindliehe Anwesung zur Telr, 
Sprache. Halle. 

1699. Bureklinus, Ge. Chr. lustitntio L. Hebr. Frankfort. 

1699. Danzius. Jo. Andr. Compendium Gr. Bbr.-Chald. Jena. | 
(1006, 1735, ТЕХ, 17-42, 1749 17 וז[‎ {ЖЗ USB. Nisa- 
frangibninm. Jena. DB Lateratar Beda. - Chald. 
Jena. IHH. Interpres. Hebr.-Chald. (Syntax) dena. 

1099, Slaughter. Ed. (namm. Hebr. Amsterdan. TUL, 1834. 
МЗ.) 

1702. Michaelis, Joh. Reinr.—Erleichterte Hebr. Grannnatik. 
Halle. (Ох, 1723, 10231, 1735, 10398, 1709: Latin. Bresti, 
144.) 

1704. Heineccins, Christ. ^Gramin. Перг”. hald. Leipsie. (177,0 

1705. Levi, Philipp*.- A Compendinm of Hebrew Grammar. 
Oxford. 

1705. starkíus ¢(Sturke:, Henr. Bened. Lux Gr.-Hebr. Тере. 
(1713, 1117, 1737, 1764.) 

17067. Hurens, Car.—Graminaire Sacrée. Paris. 

1107. Ruschat, Abraham. Gramm. Hebr. Nova Eaque Facili 
Methodo Digesta. Leyden. 1711.) 

1708. Arnd, Carol. -Grammatica Ару Hebr. Inserviers. 
Rostock. 

1708. Schmidt. Joach. Frid. Матисс Gramniitieahs ad 
Liuguam Kbraicam. Frankfort. 

HUS. Knipe. H. Gr. Rudimenta. Oxford. 

1109. Schünnemann, Chr. Heinr.— Leichte Anweisung zur Hebr. 
«ганак. Leipsic. 

1111. Hitlerus, Matth. > Institutienes Ling. Sanct, Tübingen. 
(1760. ) 

1716. Maselefüns, Franc. -Gramiiut. Hebr, a Punetis Libra. 
Paris. (1130, 1743, 17801, ITSE) 

171. Schaaf, Carol.— Epitome Gr. Hebr. Leyden. 

1117. Anonymons, | Перг, Granon. Rud. in Vsum sehol. West- 
monaster. Londen. 

1117. Bengetius, Јо. Кі. Grammat. Hebr. Rome. (140, 
1545.) 

1721. Pasinus. Јох. = Granma. Ling. Sanet. Padua. (12739, Tot, 
111.) 

7223, Anonymons.— Fundamenta Ling. Hebr. Berlin. 4732.) 

1722. Bernard, Christ. David *. — Hütte Davids . . . Alle Gramm. 
Kegeln. der Hebrdischen Sprache Hebrew and Ger- 
man). Tübingen. 

1724-26. Gnarin, Petr. Gramm. Hebr. et Chald. 2 vols. 
Paris. 

1726. Bennet, Thom.—Gramin. Hebr. London. (0225, 1731.) 

227. Braeinson (or Brunehinann), Andr. Henrikson. (с. 
Hebr. Copenbagen, (013233) 

W728. Vieira, Buan. Comp. Gramm., Hebr Leyden. 

1139, detzius, Panl.— Rudimenta Lingua Hebre. Stettin. 

1:31. Speilelius, Fo. Chr. Nova et Plenior Ger Hebr. Tübingen. 

133. Enzestroem, Jo. Gramm. Hebr, Bibliea. Lund. 

1733. Quadros, Didacus de. Enchiridion sen Manuale Hebr. 
Rome, 

1735. Monis, Judah *. = A Grammar of the Hebrew Tongue. Bos- 


ton. (The thst Hebrew grammar printed и America.) 
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M aetiner, Аий. daa (alt ма аак dep ds 
менеп Sprache! боер. 

Hertel, W. Cin. Anweisung zur Hebriisehen рии 
Gratz. 

Sebnitens, Alb. Institutiones ad “undam. Ja H. Leyden 


ITIB. Tn, 17 FSG € dandiopolis, 1783.3 

Grey, тепага. A New and Easy Method of le rym 
Hebrew What Pets. bondon. СП, 1751. 

Nony de Methode pour Apprendre Fels 
ment les Langnes Ebr. et Chald. Faris. 

Ran, Joach. Just. Karzeefasste Anfaneserunde der |}, 
biiischen Graunnatik. Херин, (01; 00, ולוו‎ 
Purell, Andrew. —A New Method הו‎ the Know ledge 

of the Шешем ‘Lourie. London. 
zel, Ge. Epona Gr. Hebi. Speyer. 
hoch, Fried. Christ. Fundamenta |. 

Gratin. Hebr. Philosophia, Jena. 
Anonyinous. = Inst; Hebr. Fundamenta. 


Hebr. ו‎ 


Hildburghiansen., 


Michaelis, Jo. Pay. Hebraische (Grammatik. Halle. cl ds. 
lias, Bos ETS.) 

Sisti Gennaro. Lingna santa, Venice. (1777.1 

милет, Jo. Christ. = Gramm, Hebr, Breyner. Halle. 


Ет‏ ו 

Christoph. Апага. Hebr. Stettin.‏ זי וגו 

Hase, Christ. trottlr Versuch eines Lehreebiandes cer 
Hebraiscehien Sprache. Halle. 

Bate, Jul. A Hebrew Grammar. 

Hülschmann, 1. Matth. 

Steiiersdorff! Jo; Christ. 
(THT, 1790.) 

Курке, George Day.— Hebraische nnd Chahlitsehe Gram- 
inatik (after Danz). Breslau. ITN.) 

Cauleio, Ignazio. Lingua S. Itudimernta. Naples. 

Stein wes, Ge. Friedr. Erleiehterte: Hebrüimsehe (Gramtina- 
tik. Stutterart. 

L'Advocat, Jean Bapt.—Cranin, Hebr. Paris. INL) 

'Traegard, К.—Сонр Gramm. Н. Bibh Greifswalde, 

Zeleny, Prane. хех L.S. Prague. 

Hardt, Ant. Jul. var der. Gramon. Hebr. Helmstadt. 

Wartha, Јо. Раш. Gramm. Neva Hebr-Chald. Мус. 

Sonnenfels, Alois *.— Lapis Lydius, sive instit. Hob... . 
гамет (Latin and (eernian).. Vienna. 

kals, Jo. Gul. Granon. Hebrieo-Harnmioniea eum Arab. et 
Aram.  Armnsterdailn. 

Müller, do. Mart. Aufangseriinde 
Sprache., Handairg. 

Kobertson, Jar. -6raimm. L. Hebr. Edinburgh. CTH.) 

Girenndean. Bonar. Abrégé de la Graunn. Héber. Paris. 
lined 

Engotler, 
(1778.) 

Kalmar, (ceo, cHungarus). 
matica. Geneva, 

Biedermann, Jo. Geottheh. 
bràischen Sprache. Leípsic. 

Ashwarth, Caleb. А Concise 
bridge. Gth ed., 15460.) 

Compendium Syntax, Hebr. Salisbury. 

sahrdt, Chr. Fried.- Comp. Grammar Hehr. Leipsie. 

N. W.— Tnstitutiwnes ad Fundamenta Painge 

Hebr., emn 8yntaxi.. Groningen. {1772 C€laudiepoltis, 


London. 
Geschwinder Hebraer, Eisenach. 
Пихеон. Hall. 
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Jos. institutiones Lingwe Saera. Gratz. 


Genniaa Lingue Hebr. Gram- 


Anfangsgründe der He- 
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Hebrew 


Graminar. Cami- 


hn lain, lana, lace Isi 13 

1753. Homann, Jo. Ge.—Gr. B. Ргїпєїр. Giessen, (elit) 

ite. Vogel Ge. Joh. Lnd.—Institutio Hebraica in Seholis Sns- 
eipiemia. Halle.— We, Anfangsgrinde der Hebrüiscelien 
Ssprachkunst. Halle. 

1770. Boneh, Јас. ~ Onderwijz in d. 11. Taalkunst.. Leeuwarden. 

774. Barker, W.IH.—Grammar of the Hebrew Language. Lem- 
don. 

1771. Bayly, Anselm. 4 Plain and Complete Grammar of the 
Hebrew Language., Loudon. 

1772. Rota, Orazio. Gramm. della Lingua santa. Venice. 

12776. Hempel, Ernst Wilh. Prima L. Н. Elmienta.  Lerpsic. 
(1759.) 

776. Sancto Aquilino CEisentraut). “Opus Gram. Hebr. et Chald. 
Heidetberz. 

1777. Hetzel, Wilh. Friedr.— Ausführliche Hebràisclie: Sprach- 
lehre, Halle. 

TTS. Inederiehs, Jo. Christ. Wilh. Hebrüische Grammatik fin 
Aufáneer. Lemgo. 017%.) 

1778. Patzselins, 11. D. Institntio L. Hebr. Luneburg. 

INO, Pfeiffer, Aug. Fr. Webraisehe Grauimutik.. Erlangen 
(ӨП, 1503,0 

1782. Güte. Heinr. Ernst. Anfangsgründe der Hebriiisehen 
Sprache., Halles (191. Psa, 
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Wilson, Charles. Elements of Hebrew Grammar. Lim- 
don. (5th ed., 1824.) 
Bayley, C. —Entrance into the Sacred Language, London. 


Klemm, Jae. Friedr.—llebráisches Elementarbuch. Tü- 
hingen. 


Tirseh, Leopold.—Gramm, Hebr. Prague. 


I;51. Uri, Johannes.—Pharus Artis Gramm. Hebr. Oxford. 

1,85. Hasse, Jo. Gottfried.—Die Hebriusche Sprachlehre nach 
den Leichtesten Grundsatzen. Jena, 

1787. Fessler, Тип. Aur.—Institutiones L. Hebr, Breslau. 

TAT. Hetzel, W. Fr. kürzere Hebraische Sprachlehre, Duisburg. 

TST. Ries, Dan. Christ.—lnostitutiones Hebr. Mayenre, 

1788. Haas, Jo. Gottfried. Kurze und Fassliche Anweisung zur 
Hebrüisehen Sprache, Leipsic. / 

I758, Otto, Gattheb,—Der Kürzeste Wee Hebriiseh zu Lernen. 
Leipsic. 

1758. Volhorth, Jo. Car.—Prinue Linea Gramm, Hebr. Leipsic. 

1759. Sehrnidt, Karl Benjamin,- Praktischer Unterricht in der 
Hebrüiselien Sprache. Lemgo. 

1700, Jehne, Lebr. H. 5.—Hebráüisehe Sprachlehre, Altona. 

791. Kaszaniczki, Adam (le Nagy Seliuecez).—Gramm. Linge 
маєте Just. Vienna. 

1191. Seidenstücker, Jo. Heinr. -Philologisecher Leitfaden für 
den Ersten. Unterricht in der Hebraischen Sprache. 
Helinstadt. 

1792. Anonymonus.—The Hebrew Grammar. London. (5th ed., 
1823.) 

1182, Jahn, Joh.—Hebráisehe Sprachlehre, Vienna. (1799; 
Latin, 1500.) 

1792. Scheidius, Ever.— Elementa Hebr. Harderwick. 

1715. Thiele, К. E.—Anleitunz zur Erlernung der Hebriischen 
Sprache. Jena. (1812. 

1795. Rulman, E.—Introduction tothe Hebrew Language, Lon- 
don. 

1796. Wetzel, Jo. Chr. Frid.—Hebràische Sprachlehre., Berlin. 

1005. Bloch, Soren Nikl. Joh.—Rudimenta Inst. L. Hebr. Co- 
penhagen, 

1797. Dowling, Ed. Dowman.—The Elements and Theory of the 
Hebrew Language. London, 

1797. Jacobi, J. Ad.— Elementarbuch der Hebraischen Sprache. 
Jena. 

1197. Vater, Jo. Sever.— Hebriiische Sprachlehre. Leipsie. )1914.( 

1797. Weekherlin, Chr. Christ. Ferd.— Hehritische Grammatik, 
Part i., Stuttgart (1798, 1515, 1832); part ii., 1805 (18191. 

1798. Hartmann, Jo. Meleh.—Anfangseriinde der Hebrüisehen 
Sprache. Marburg. (8&1!) 

1798. Vater, Jo, Sever. Kleinere Hebrüische Sprachlehre. Leip- 
sic, 

1799. Fitz-Gerald, Gerald.—A Hebrew Grammar. Dublin. 
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1814-16, Gyles, J. E. 


1814. 
1817. 


1519, 
1820, 


Vater, Jo. Sever.—Grammatik der IHebrüisehen Sprache. 
Leipsie. | (1807, 1316.) 

Wutig, Jo. Signt.—Hebriiisehe Sprachlehre, Wittenberg. 

Bloch. S. N. E. bet Hebraiske Sprogs Formlere. Copen- 
harem. (USS) 

Smith, John.— Boston, 

Hetzel, W. Friedr.—Nene Hebr. Sprachlehre für Anfänger. 
Dorpat. 

Audran, Prosper Gabr. -Grammaire IHébraique en Ta- 
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Valperga, Tommaso. — Prime Lezioni di Gramm. Hebr. 
Turin. (52D.) 

Mall, ה‎ ‘bastian.—Hebraisehe Sprachlehre. Landshut. 

Newton, James Williain.—Hebrew Language upon the 
Plan of Grammar in General. London, (1300.) 

Dereser, Thad, Ant.— Lateinisch-Hebrüische Grammatik. 
Freiburg. 

Frey, Jos, 8. Chr, Vr.* —A Hebrew Grammar in the Eng- 
lish Language. London. (115, 123.) 

Gesenius, kr. Heine. Wilhl.—Hebraisches Elementarbuch 
(Mebrüische Grammatik). Walle. (SIH, 1817, 1819, 
1820, 1823, 1831, JRA )828); rewritten IS3I. (8, 1815, 
1812): revised by Rüdiger 1865. (1814, 190], 1854. TROT, 
> 2st ed, 1872) worked aver by Е, Rantzseh, 22d cd. 
TINTS (ISD, TNT, ה1‎ 1806, . . . Ath ed. 102). 

Feilmoser, Andr. Ben.— Auszng der Hebrüisehen Sprach- 
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A New Hebrew Grammar, in Two Parts. 
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Seliers, L. P. - Gramimalre Webraique. Paris. 
Gesenius, Fr. IL W. Ausfithriieches € rammatiseh-Kri- 


tisthes Lehrgebiiude der Hebriischen sprache, Leipsic., 
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1820, 
1821. 
1522. 
1933. 
1524. 
1820. 
1825. 
1825. 
1825. 


1826. 
1826. 


1826. 


1826; 
1827. 


1827. 


182). 


1828, 
Is 
1829; 
1530. 
1830. 


1831. 
1831. 


1532. 
1832, 
1832. 
1532. 


1980, 
1837. 


19383. 
1834, 
1834. 
1834. 
1834. 
1831. 
1835. 


1835, 
1535. 
183, 
1536. 
1х0. 
1836, 
1836, 
1X37. 
[Ө 
1531. 


1837. 
J838. 


1838. 


1838. 
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rathi. Bombay. 
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Seots, David.— Elements of Hebrew Grammar. Edinburgh. 
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Willis, Arthnr.— An Elementary Grammar for the Use of 
Shrewsbury School, London. 

Müller, Ludy. Christian. Koartfattet Hebraisk Grammatik. 
Copenhagen. 

Freytag, Georg Wilh. Kurzgefasste trawmatik der He 
bhrüisehen Sprache, Halle. 

Juhannson, Th. Curl.--Hebraisk Formlare. Copenhagen, 

Riegler, G.— Hebrüische Sprachschile. Parti., Hehriiische 
Sprachlehre. Pamberg. 

Latouche, Ancuste.— Grammaire Hebraique. Paris. 
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Kritik der Bisherigen Grammatiken. 


Sehestven, Istvan. 
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Preiswerk, 8.— Grammaire Hébraique. 
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Prosser, James. A Key fo the Hebrew Scripture, with u 
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Graminar, Hebrew 


1578 Müller, Angst. 
Іа, Stade, Bernhard. 
Leipsic. 

ISTR Ewald, G. II. A. 

by Kennedy. 


Hebrinische Sehulrronrnank Halle, 
Lehrhueh der Hebraischen ranmmiatik. 


Syntax of the Hebrew Language, 
הטונו‎ 


‘Transl, 
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ISS. Harper, W. 1t. — Elements of Hebrew syntax, New York, 

1801. Bissell, V, €. —A Practical Introdnetory Hebrew Graunnar, 
Hartford, 

1895. Mitehell, E. €. (and E. Price), Gesenius Hebrew Gram- 
mar C American ed). Boston. 

1893. Prill, I-FTFinführing in die Пех) Sprache, 

1834. Ball, €. 1. -An Elementary Hebrew 
York. 

1804. Davidson, A. B.- An Introductory Hebrew Grammar. 2 
vols, ат, 

1391. Dreher, Th.—hleine Grammatik cer Hebraischen Sprache. 
Freiburg. 

1891. Mawes. 1. T. L.—An Introduction to the Study of Hebrew. 
London, 

1891, Pukánozky, Bela.—Beber Nvelotan. Pozsony. 

1595, Kautzseh, Einil.—Kleine Ausgabe von Gesenius Ted ri- 
seher (Grammatik. Leipsie. 

107. Konig, Edinard—Historisceli-Comparative Syntax. der He- 
bràisehen Sprache,  Lecpsie. 

190), Chabot, A.—Uraniumaire Nebr. Eléómentaire. 

Wal, Du, a.—A Hebrew Grammar, London. 

1901, Green, Samuel di.—A Handbook to the Old Test. . ЕС 
mentary Grinimar of the Language. Ja ndon. 

1903. Stenernagel, Сит. HH ebrisebe Gramatik, Berlin. 


Leipsic. 
Many later editions, 
Tailors’ Hebrew Grammar. 


Bonn. 
б›гаш таг. New 


Freiburg. 


A period of neglect of letters amoug the Jews of 
Europe followed the death of Levita. It lasted for 
two centuries, and manifested itself ju the exclusive 

study of the Talmud and the Саа, 


Later and in the neglect of the ritional study 
Jewish of the Bible and consequently of the 
Works. cognate grammatical studies; Nu 


attention was paid to the ancient clas 

sies of Ilebrew philology; and the very scant output 
along philological lines contained nota single proni- 
inent work. Among the thirty-six works which 
were produecd from the middle of the sixteenth eri- 
tury to the middle of the eighteenth centary those 
of Solomon Wanauare probably the most important. 
Mendelssolin’s ex position of the Bible gave a new 
impulse to the study of Hebrew grammar. The 
most prominent in that department was Ben Ze'eh, 
whose grammatical works rendered valuable serv- 
ices to the Bast-Kuropean Jews during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Besides Ben-Zaceh, 
Shalom Kohn advanced the stady of Hebrew gram- 
mar by his grammatical work, written in German, 
but printed with Hebrew letters, The new science 
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of Jndaism inaugurated by the labors of Zunz and | 173%. Lyons, Israel.--The Scholar's Instructor on Hebrew tram- 

Rapoport inclnded a thorough study of the older — e cius n Ne cd pe 
: : ч. 736. Briel. Judah b. Eliezer.  הורקרהי‎ rew, Mantua. (1769. 

grammarians, but it has produced no independent | jou diem של חק‎ 


A ; 1730. Calimani, Sion (Simhah b. Abrahat.—pwS כללי רקדוק‎ 
work that could be placed favorably by the side of 432. Venice Gn Bible editions. (Vilna, 1840, 18195 


the presentations of Hebrew grammar by Christian | 1741. Radelsheim, Eliezer Soesmann.—7N^z^ “лз. Onderwys 


- 


scholars. Nevertheless Samuel David /Luzzatto's der Hebr. Spraak-Kunst . . . (Part i., Grammar). AM- 
works deserve especial mention; and of more recent |. ш T 
; : — 1744. Griesshaber, Reuben Seligmann b. Аагоп.—712Х Y? 937. 
writers Jacob Barth has published the most impor- Pit, 
tant contributions to this science. 11531. Caiman Simen.—Grammatica Ebrea Spiegata in Ling. 
Up to the middle of the eighteenth century the - яш — 1515.) : "m. 
: = 7539. Schak, Havvinib. Moses.—2** 7°. Prague. (G ₪. 
language of the text-books was chiefly Hebrew; but PUAN eub qe т ои ae 6 | 
- i 633 =. f א‎ al lin 1761. Aaron (Moses! b. Zebi (of Lemberg).—222» הרכה‎ (to- 
as carly as 1655—mianitestly out of regart to tlic gether with Tenn now). Zolkiev. (Fürth, 1771; Lem- 
Portuguese Maranos, who had returned to their old berg, 1790), 1765. nen Sax. Zolkiev. (Salzburg, 1771.) 


faith—the Portuguese language came into use and | 1765. Teikos, Gedaliah b. Abraham Menahem. - הריטון-‎ jn (Ger- 


was followed by the Spanish. The first German | s , maa witb a Hebrew preface). Amsterdam. 
е 1765. Sofer, Јасер b. Meir.—on vo. אכן‎ (German with Hebrew 


grammar with Hebrew characters appeared in 1710, chaton cibo: Ме. 
and was soon sneceeded hy others. In 1735 the first | 1787. Schwab, Abrabain b. Menahem.—^z» רכרי‎ (German with 
text-book in English appeared; in 1741 the first in Hebrew ebarüeters),— Atnsterdam. 


: = : : С. . 773. Benjamin Simon ha-Levi. הדשים-‎ гул. London. 
a וה‎ ali: А rw ui pc 
Dutch; and iu 1751 that in Italian. Beginning with | 1393. satanow, טפהי רננות--.6‎ Berlin. 


the Mendelssohnian period, text-books written in | 1773. Sulaiman, Jehiel.—q) יפה‎ (seven songs, lve of which are 


languages other than Hebrew began to predominate. on grammar). Leghorn. 

The following is a chronological list of Hebrew | 1793. Abigdor b. Simbah ha-Levi.—3y3 -רכר‎ Prague. 

І , = E . 1783. Levi, David.— Lingua Sacra in Three Parts (grammar ард 
text-books on Hebrew grammar written by Jews lexicon, London (1785, 1789, 1803). 
from the middle of the sixteenth to the beginning | 1787. Mori, Raffaello.—Grammatiea Ebr. ad Uso del Seminario 
of the twentieth century: Florentino. Florence. 


1788. Koeslin. Hayyim b. Napbtali. - oo. Hamburg. (Brinn, 
1706: Zolkiev, 1795; Wilna, 1825, 1547, 185!).) 
17%). Hechim (Hóchheim), Moses b. Hayyim Cohen, -- now 
(ברורה‎ Fu: 
. Wolfsohn, Aaron b. Wolf. pouak, Abtalion (including 
also the elements of Hebrew grammar). Berlin. (Vi- 
enna, 1799; Prague, 18065; Vienna, 1811.) 


15534. Meir ibn .lalr.—םיlינg د“ השמונה‎ oyma. Sabblonetta. 
(1597.7 рт) 

1557. Immanuel Beuevento.—jn .רוית‎ Mantua. 

1507. Heilprin, Joseph b. Elhanan.—3^^ oN. Pragne. (1707; 1700 
Cracow, 1518; רדקרוק‎ m^.) | 

1602, Archevolti, Samnel, 220325 nay. Venice. (Amsterdam, 








1605. ene שו‎ 5334. nie 1793. Judah le Moses ha-Levi ) לנאמניס--.(161‎ Паш Lemberg. 
1627. Isaac b. Samnel ha-Levi.—pnsי‎ me. Prague. 170. Lowe, Joel h. Judab.—jw»^^ sy. Berlin, (Prague, 
1627. Uzzwel Jxaac.—pee 23752. Amsterdam. (1710; Groningen. 198.) А : 

- ub) 796. Jacob (IIavyim) b. Joshua Cohen.—Dn pn. Berlin. 
1633. Abudiente, Moses ben Gideon.—Gramm. Hebr. Part 1, | 1799. Bensew (Ben-Ze'ebi, Judah LOL.—-ירבy‎ Jy) .הרמוד‎ Bres- 

Onde se Mastrüo "одах as Regras. ב‎ . . Hamburg. lau. (Vienna, 1806, 1510, 1818, 1827; Sudilkov, 1336; 
1655. Anonymous.—2^22N not. Amsterdam. Wilna. 1832, 1847, 1857, 1500, 18579 [with additions Dy A. 
1660, Aguilar, Moses Raphael, — Epitome da Gr. Hebr. par Breve В. Lebensohn] ; Königsberg, 1860.) 

Methodo. Leyden. (1661) 1749. Lyan, Solomon.—A Compendious Hebrew Grammar. 
1675. 1078. Altaras, David b. Solomon. tiramm. Compendium London, 

(Hebrew ; in the quarte Bible}. Venice. 1799. Romanelli, Samuel.—Gramm. Ragiouata Italiana ed Ebra- 
1676. Castillo, Martyr.— Gramm. Hebr. y Españ. Leon de Fran- ica. Triest. 

cia. 1802, Cohen (Kohn), Shalom b. Jacob, A ay pz» nmn (Ger- 
1677. Spinoza. Benedict. —(€'ompendium Gramm. Ebr. (opera inan with Hebrew characters). Berlin. (Dessau, 1807- 

posthuma). Amsterdam. 1809; Vienna, 1516; revised by Wolf Mayer, Prague, 
1683. Helmau, Tobiah (Gutmann) bh. Samuel.- הרררוק‎ m. 1316; Vienna, 1525; Prague, 1827, 1534, 1833, 1542, 1850.) 

Amsterdam. (A supplement to 00332 ^21.) 1803. Eliakim, Londen b. Abrabam. הרורא--‎ py. Berlin. — 1808. 
1688, Oliveyra, Solomon b, David.—pie> т. Libro de Gramm. оошо ГУ. Rodelheim. 

Hebr. (Portusuese}., Amsterdam. 1807. Hurwitz, lIyman.—Elements of the Hebrew langnage. 
c. 1688, Anonymous.— mp3 הצור‎ (at [he end of 27535 MANA, ed. London. (1829, 1850.) 

Mordecai b. Isracl). Prague. 1808. Baruch (Bendet) b. Michael Moses Meseritz.—Np^3 -גרסא‎ 
1692, Neumark, Judah b. David (Löb Hanan). יהורה‎ vex. Altona. (Breslan, 1514.) 

Frankfort-on-the-Main. 1808, ifananiah (Elbanan Hai) Cohen (Соёп).—эллл .שערי לשון‎ 
162. Oppenbeim, Judah b. Samuel, —nm Jas. (Compendium of Venice, | 

Isaae ben Samuel ha-Levi's wark.) 1808. Neumann, Moses Samnel.- ישר‎ Say. Prague. (1816; 
ITH. Duschenes, Gedaliah b. Jacob.  -הרורבכ‎ Dow. Prague. Vienna, 1831.) 

ATO EN 1810. Blogg, Salomon b. Ephraim,—Abrégé de la Grammaire 
170%. Hanau (Hena, Hene). Solomon b. Јадар.  המרש -בנין‎ Hébraiqne. Berlin. 

Frankfort-on-the-Mzain. 11786.) 1312. Polak, Meir b. Gabriel.—yyrS 273 מאיר‎ (German with 
1710. Boehner. Jlayyim b. Benjamin. Dn .הוצאות‎ Hamburg. Hebrew characters}. Amsterdaln. 
1710. Phoebus of Metz.—23^55 310? (in German with Hebrew | 1813. Pergamenter, Solomon b. Shalom.—]w^53 יסודי‎ (German 

letters), Amsterdam. with Hebrew characters), Vienna. 
1713. Апа, Israel b. Агарат, gps רשון‎ n752 (in German | 1315. Lyon, Rolomon.—A Theological Hebrew Grammar and 

with Hebrew letters). Amsterdan. Lexieon, Liverpool. 
1117. Alexander (Siisskind) hen Samuel. z^ Ton. Köthen. | 1819. Wolf. Joseph (and G. Solomon).—77299 .יסודי‎ Hebrijiscbes 
ITIS, Auerbach, Isaae b. Isaiah, xp) Nona (Hebrew and Elementarbuch (Hebrew and German). Dessan. 

Jodeo-German), Wilmersdorf. 1820. Lainbert, Lion Mayer.—Abrégé de la Grammaire Hébra- 
ITIS. Hanau, Solomon b. Judah. лел at’, Hamburg. (1799) ique. Metz. (1843, 1857.) 
1723. Lonsano, Abraham b. אבררם--.[6התקנז1‎ рог. Zolklev. 1820, Lemans. Moses b. Treitel.—Rudimenta of Gronden der 
1728. Auerbach, Isaac b. Isaiah. שותא דינוקא‎ CTudeon-trerman). Helir. Taal. Amsterdam. 

Fiirth. 1220, Мег samuel Israel, ררטון הכיוסריD ?^ אדני-‎ 5200 
1730. Hanau, Solomon ben Judah.—35*3^ .יסוד‎ Amsterdam. .הרויון‎ Amsterdam. 

(Wilma, IN. i. 81733. apan .צרר‎ Berlin. (1749, 1755, 1822. Dab-Paerisceh ha-Kohen,— pws 235... Warsaw. 

1769, 1787. 1902 1819.) | 1822. Popper. MordecaL—orpa peh nan (Merman with He- 
1724. Mordecai b. Jehiel. = 22723 הנר‎ (together with רכיא‎ Na). brew characters), Vienna. 


Frank fort-on-the-Oder, 1823. Israel b. Hayyim (of Belgrade), —2*n2^ .אוצר‎ Vienna. 
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1825. 
l КЮЛ, 


Ik, 
1830. 
1832. 


1832. 
INS. 


1834. 
1834. 


18M. 
1856. 


1837. 
1837. 
1838. 
1838, 


1838. 
1859. 


1839. 
1840. 


1812. 
1842. 


1844. 
1845. 
1846, 


1847. 
1818. 


1848. 


1848. 
1851. 


1853. 


1854. 


1853. 


1857. 
1858. 


1859, 
1859. 


1859. 
1860. 
1860 


1860. 


1860 


1861. 
1861. 


1561. 
1862, 


TATE Fevers [| 


Blogg, Solomon b. Ephraini. 372 mips. Hanover. 

Lissun David. — Veraugenoauule Hebr. Spraak-Kunst. 
Alusterdam. 

Sarchl, Philippe (Samuel Marpurgo).—Cramimaire Helbira- 
ique Raisonnee et Compares. Paris. 
Stump. Mendel קבר--.₪‎ ple I DE. Leitfaden der Ebrii- 
ischen Sprache. Vienua. (RH, 1852; Wilma, 1550.3 
Buchner, Abraham. ерт אוצר רשון‎ (Grammar and 
Lexicon). Warsaw, 

Hemermanm, Moses b. Minster ha-Levi. 
<37. Berlin. 

Hurwitz, l1 ymann.-- A Gramimarof the Hebrew Language. 
London, (1835, 1841, 1545-510.) 

Moses (Aryeh) b. Zeeb Wolf.—yeap הרקדוק‎ aso. Wila, 

Elijah Wima. wees .רקדוה‎ Wilpa. העכרית)‎ Hes Ss, 
ed. Gordon, Wilna, 1474.) 

Franck, Adolphe. Nouvelle Methode pour Apprendre la 
Langue 116011116. Paris. 

Herxheimer, Soleumnon.— Anleitung zum Sehnellen Erler- 
nen des Hebrüisehen. Berlin. (1843, 1845, 1557, 1861.) 

Samósc, David.—^^5 איש‎ (Part і, гч .ואהל‎ Breslau. 

Luzzatto, Samnel David.—Prolegomeni ad Una Gramm. 
Ragionata della L. Hebr. Padua. 

Crvizenach. Miehael. Biblisehes Lehrbuch der Webrii- 
ischen Sprache (st number). Mayence. 

Marcus, Leeser.- Elementarbuch zur Erlernuug der He- 
brüischen Sprache. Münster. 

Johlsohn, Joseph.— Hebráische Sprachichre für Schulen. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

1841. Nordheimer. Jsaae. A Critical Grammar of the He- 
brew Language. New York. 

Pressburger, L.— Elementarbuch. Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Mannheim, M.—Leicbtfassliche Hebriische Sprachlehre. 
Cologne. 

Wolff, J. F.—A Manual of Hebrew Grammar. London. 

Mulder, Sam. Israel.—Rudimenta of Gronden der Hebr. 
Taal. Amsterdam. (1845.) 

Recunati, Eman.—Gramm. Ebraica in L. Italiana. Verona. 

Seheyer, Simon B.—Die Lehre vom Tempus und Modus in 
der Hebraischen sprache. Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Reggio, Leon di Zacearia.— Gramm. Ragionata della L. 
Ebr. Lerhorn. 

Bondi, E. Theoretisch-Praktisches Elementarbuch 
Hebrilschen Sprache. Prague. 

Klein, Solomon.—Nouvelle Grammaire IIvbraique Raison- 
née et Comparée. Mülhausen. 

Anonymous. рч .הצור‎ St. Petersburg. (Wilna, 1854.) 

Goldstein, 1.—Schulgrammatik der Hebvréischen Sprache. 
Breslau. 

Schwarz, Gottiieb.— 1Tülfsbuch für Lehrer der Hebriiischen 
Sprache. Vienna. 

Levy, М, W.—Hebriüische Sprachlehre. 


כורר ררך pe^‏ 


der 


Hamburg. 


Rabhinowiez, Israel Michael.—Hebriische Grammatik. 
Grünberg. 
Letteris, M.—Tflebriiische Sprachlehre. Vienna. 


Luzzatto, Sam. David.—Grammaticn della Lingua Ebralca. 
Padua. 

Enser, Moses משה--.2001‎ гыт. Lemberg. 

Mayer, J. Hebrew Grammar. Cincinnati. 

Sultanski, ההוה--.21‎ nnas. Goslow. 

Nagel, El. (and M. Goldmann).— Lehrbuch der Hebriiischen 
Sprache. Prague. 

Lerner, Hayyim הרשון--.26₪1‎ nonin. Lelpsie. (Jitomir, 
1865. 1873.) 

Hecht, Em.— Kleine Hebráisehe Grammatik. Kreuznach. 

Levy, M. A.—Llementarbnch der Hebriischen Sprache. 
Breslau. 

Deutsch, Heiurich.—Leitfaden zur Griimllichen Erlernung 
der Hebraischen Sprache. Budapest. 

Einstein, L.—Elementarbuch der Hebriiisehen Sprache. 
Fürth. 

Reggio, Leone.—Stndio Pratico della Lingua Ebraica. 
Leghorn. 

Steinschneider, Moritz.—*Y2^a .ראשית‎ A Systemati^ Ie- 
brew [Primer for the David Sassoon Benevolent Institu- 
tion of Bombay. Berlin. (1877.) 

Wilmersdorf, A.—Hebráischespraehlehre. Emmendingen 
(Baden). 

Cardozo, I. Lopes.— Hebr. Spel-on Loesbockje. 
dam. 

Kliugenstein, T.— Der Unterricht Im Hebriiischen. 
penheim-on-the-f?hine. 

Ziltz.—Hebraische Sprachlehre. Budapest. 

1863. Kalisch, M. M.—A Hebrew Grammar. 


Amster- 


Op- 


London. 
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Gramunar, Hebrew 


1562. Rabbinowicz, Israel Matit Granmialre Пергат ое Tra- 
dle de l'Allemiand par Clement Mueller, Paris, 
1562. ‘Vrollen, Tarael. Praklischer Тара zur Erlernung der 
liahen Sprache. Britun. 


1863, Sjebenberg, WM וושר‎ Spe, Warsaw. 
Bid, Goldmann, M. Praktischer Unterricht in der Hebrälsechen 


Sprache. Pragne. 


IS. Rercherssohn, М. 03535 трет, Wilna. 1881; oun че. 
Wilni. 

ISHS. Fulsenthal, B.- A Practieal Graminar of the Hebrew Lan 
guare. New York. 

ISS, Mappo, Abraham. avo pax. Konigsberg. 


| .הוה‎ Kobak, Joseph.-— Praktischer Lehrgang der flebriisehen 


Sprache. Bamberg. 

I869. Kassas, 1. -2:2 ^5 "37. Hebrew Grammar, with expla 
nitions in Tatar. Odessa. 

18:0. Goldberger, מרברה--.1‎ pes. Gyakorlati Héber Nyelotan. 
Budapest. 

1870. Sachs, N.- Hebrüische Gramniutik nach Ollendorfs Me- 
thode. Frankfort, 

1871. Goldschinidt. Kurzzefnasste Hebriiiseche Grammatik. Ber- 
lin. 

1372. Arnhvim, H. - Grammiatik. der Hebräiscben Sprache, Her- 


ausgegeben von D. Cassel. Berlin. 

Papirna, Abraham. שפה ?537 ברשון‎ mapi היווה ברל‎ 
רוסיא‎ (Russian). Warsaw. 

Bak, Isr.— Magyar-Héber Nyelutan, Budapest. 

1876. Deutsch, Solormon.—FHebrew Grammar. New York. 

IS, Goldberger, עסו--.]‎ pros 3320. Cracow. 

ISR. SECIDBUER, JNJ: .מערכי ריצו‎ 

15823. Cassel, Bavid.— kurzgefasste 
Breslau. 

Manassewitsch, B. Die Kunst die Hebriische Sprache 
Рагер Selbstunterricht zu Erlernen. Vienna, 

Stern, Abralaim.—Heher Nyelotan. Budapest. 

Kahana, д. À.-220 713305. Wima. 

Margolis. Мах L.—An Elementary Text Book of Hebrew 
Accidenee. Cincinnati. 

1804. Unni, Simon.—Kurzzefasste Grammatik der Webriischen 

Sprache. Erankfort-on-the-Main. CIgo].) 

13597.— Levi, I.—Gratnmatiea ed Eserciti Prat. dt. Lingua Ebra- 
iea. Milan. 

Wijnkoop, LD. Mannal of Hebrew Syntax. London.— 
1х9. Manual of Hebrew Grammar, Lomedon. 

Rosenberg, J.— Hebraisscbe Conversationsgramimatik. 
ennil. 

Adler, Michael.—Students Hebrew Grammar. London. 

Fischmann, P. L. (and M. Liebermann).— n mae. Riga. 

Карапа, רקדוק רישו עכריה--. ג‎ (after Luzzatto). Warsaw. 

Rosenfeld, Heur.—Bendszeres Weber Nyelotan. Paks. 

Szenhek, samuel.— Gramatyka Jezyka Hebrajskiego. 
Warsilty. 

Lucas, Alice, and 
Book. London. 


The granmar of Neo-Hebrew, as found in the 
Mishnah and cognate works, has been 


1874. 


1875. 


Hebriische Grammatik. 


1889, 


1859, 
1905 
1893. 


1597. 


1898. Vi- 
1900, 
1900. 
1890, 
1000, 
1901. 


1905. Abrahams, Isravl.—llebrew Lesson 


Neo- treated hy the Jewish scholars Dukes. 
Hebraic Geiger, and J. H. Weiss. The text- 
and book of Siegfried has been mentioned 
Aramaic above in the first list. 
Grammars. The Aramaic of the hooks of Daniel 


and Ezra was not grammatically treat- 
ed during the exclusively Jewish period of Hehrew 
philology. Some Christian grammarians at an early 
period treated this so-called Chaldee in connection 
with the Hebrew. Among the Aranmie works of 
more recent times are the tollowing: 


Wiener, G. B. (rranimuatik des Bitlischen nnd Targumischen 
Challaismus, (2d ed., Leipsic, 1542: Bl ed., 1892.) 

Petermann.—Potta €haldaica — (2d ed., ISTR. 

Kautzseb, E.— Grammatik des Pibilisvhi- Aramüischen. 
1884. 

Strack, Н. L. 
et.. Leipsie, 1901.) 

Turpie, David MeCalman.—A Manual of the Chaldee Lan- 
guage, London, 1879, 

Brown, С. lt.—Aun Aramale Method. 
15856. 

Marti, K.—Kurzgefusste Grammatik der Bibl.-Aram. Sprache. 
Bertin, 1590, 


Leipsic. 


Grammatik des Bibliseh-Aramiiischen. (3d 


Morgan Park, Ill., 1554, 


Granada 
Gratz 


By Jewish authors: 


Fürst, uJulins.— Lebrgebaude der Aramaischen Idiome. Leip- 


sic, 1835. 

Blücher, E. I.—*2^wN pes .מרפא‎ Vienna, 1838. 

Luzzatto, к. D.— Elementi Gramimatieali det Caldeo Biblico 
e del Dialetto Talmudico Babilonese. Padua, 1865 (German 
by Krüger, Breslau, 1873; English by (Goldammier, New York, 
1577). 


Lerner, 11. Zebi.—2^*2^« .ספה רקדוק רשו[‎ Warsaw, 1875. 


The above-named Aramaic grammars partly in- 
clude also the Targuinic dialect. A larger field of 
lewish-Aramaie literature is comprised in the work 
hy G. Dalman, “Grammatik des Jüdisen-Palisti- 
nensischen Aramiiisch ” (Leipsic, 1891). After the 
compendium of Luzzatto, the Aramaic dialeet of 
the Babylonian Talmud was first treated system- 
utically from the point of view of grammar in С. 
Levias' “А Grammar of the Aramaic Idiom Con- 
tained in the Babylonian Talmud” (in “Ani Jour. 
Semit. Lang.” xiii, xiv.; reprinted separately, 
Chicago, 1890). See ARAMAIC LANGUAGE AMONG 
THE JEWS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, Die ;tuféluge der Helrélisehen 
Grammatik. Leipsie, IND: idem, Die Hebréiés he Sprach- 
wissenschaft vont 10. bis zum 16, Jahrhiudert, Treves, 1897; 
Gesenius. Geschichte der Hehirilisehen Sprache und Schrift, 
Leipsie, 1815; hiestet, Geschichte des Alten Testamcutrs in 
der Christlichen Kirche, Jena, 15680; Ludwig Geiger, Das 
Studium der Hebréüischen Sprache in Deutschland, 
Breslau, 1870; Luzzatto, Prolegomeuiad una וו‎ 
Ragionate ו | זה‎ Padua, 1836; Stein- 
schneider, Bihliographisches Flaudbuch, Leipsie, 1850, with 
the additions and corrections thereto cited above. 
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GRANADA .גראנטה)‎ 03203; also רמון‎ or רמון‎ 
(ספרד‎ : Capital of the Spanish province ot the same 
name. dt is said to have been inhabited by Jews 
from the earliest times; henee it was also called * Villa 
de Judios” (City of Jews), and, like Cordova, it was 
entrusted by the Arabian couquerors to the Jews for 
enurdianship. Granada, which was chosen for the 
capital of the ancient kingdom of the same name 
(1013), instead of the neighboring Envia, reached 
the height of its glory under the calif Jlabus, who 
raised Samuel ibn Nagdcla to the position of vizier 
or minister of state. As in all Mohammedan coun- 
tries, the Jews lived in Granada in perfect freedom; 
and several of then eph ibn Migash (who was 
sent on diplomatic missions), Isaac ben Leon, and 
Nehemiah Asheafa, for example—cecupied influen- 
tial positions. Since the Jews of Granada were rich 
and powerful, they interfered at times in the dynas- 
tic quarrels. " Who did not see the splendor of the 
Jews in Granada, their good fortune, and their 
glory,” says a Jewish chronicler, "never saw true 
glory; for they were great through wisdom and 
piety ? (* перев Yehudah,” p. 3). 

With the downtall and murder of Joseph ibn 
Nagdela, who had succeeded his father as vizier, 
an outbreak against the Jews occurred: their honses 
were plundered; and all of the Jews, exeept a few 
who eseaped by fight, were killed. More than 1,500 
Jewish families, numbering 4,000 persons, fell in 
one day, Tebet 9 (= Dee. 30), 1000. This was the 
rst persecution of the Jews since the dominion 
of Islam in the Pyrenean peninsula. The Jews 
throughout the kingdom were forced to sell their 
honscs and lands and to leave the country; but they 
«oon returned. 
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The Jews in Granada suffered severely, also, from 
the persecutions of the Almohades; and only on 
pretending to accept Islam were they 


Under the allowed to remain in the city. In 
Al- order to shake off the hard yoke and 
mohades. to overthrow the dominion of the 


fanatical Almolindes the Jews formed 
a conspiracy with the Christians, who were likewise 
persecuted, On a certain day the revolutionists ad- 
vanced with a considerable following before Gra- 
nada, and the Jews of that plaee, under the leader- 
ship of a champion of freedom named Aben Ruiz 
aben Dahri, helped them fo capture this important 


stronghold. Their joy was, however, of short dura- 
tion: the Almohades reentered the city, and the 


Jews were severely punished. They were more 
successful à few vears later. The brother of the 
emir Al-Ma' nuin, Ya‘kub al-Mansur, advanced with 
an armed force, and, with the aid of the Jews, drove 
the Almohades out of Granada and back to Africa 
(12327. 

The situation of the Jews in Granada, the only 
Spanish kingdom that remained independent under 
the califs for some centuries longer, took on its 
former aspect. Of their politieal status very little 
із known. In 1306 the calif Mohammed built bis 
bath out of the income from Jews and Cliristians in 
Granada; and in 1312 his suecessor levied a new tax 
on their houses and baths. It is diflicult to believe 
what the Arabian ehronielers state, that Isma’il 
Abu al-Walid ibn Abu-Zaid Faraj (1315-26) com- 
mandcd tne Jews to wear a badge distinguishing 
them from Mohammedans. In the great persecution 
of the Jews in 1291 many refugees found shelter 
and protection in Granada. 

After a long struggle Granada was forced to suc- 
cumb to Castilian power (Jan. 2, 1492). The Jews 
also had a part in the victory. According toa com- 
pact entered into Nov. 25, 1491, by the contending 
rulers, all dews in the city and suburbs of Granada, 
as well as all living in ather cities and towns in the 
kingdom, were allowed to depart like the Moors. 
Those Jews who had aecepted Christianity were 
grauted a month for withdrawal. It was in Gra- 
nada, at the Alhambra, that Ferdinand and Isabella 
signed the edict (March 81, 1492) expelling the 
Jews from Spain. 

Granada was for some time a seat of Jewish learn- 
ing. Samuel ibn Nagdela, who himself had written 

стаіла са], exegetical, and poetical 

Jewish works, and who, like his son, si p- 
Scholars of ported Jewish  seholars, gathered 

Granada. about him a large circle of Jewish 

grammariansand poets, Granada was 
the birthplace of the synagogal poet Moses ben Ezra, 
of Judah ibn Tibbon, of Saadia ben Maimon ibn 
Danan, of Solomon ben Joseph ibn Ayyub, and of 
other famous authors. Tt was the home, too, of 
І<лае ]lamon, of Abraham ben Isaac, author of a 
cabalistic work, and of the Gavison family. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: лере Yehudah, passim: Sefer ha-Kah- 
halah, ed. Neubauer, p. 72: Munk, Notiee sur About 

Walid Merwan ihn Dianwh, p. 93; Alfasi, Responsa, No. 

1313 Dozy, Gesch. der Maren in аы лчу, ij. 301 : Erseh and 

Gruber, E пене. section ii., part 27 ыш 208; Rios, Hist. i, 22 


317: il. 198: ii. 302: Gritz, Dr 50, 190; Schechter, in 
J. Q. R.xil.ll3. 


G. M. K. 
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GRANTOR AND GRANTEE. 


GRAPE: The fruit of the grape-vine. The gen- 
eral Hebrew term for ripe grapes when not in elus- 
ters is 23y (Gen. xl. 10-11), and of grapes in clus- 
ters, איש כול‎ (Nini, хш 20) Pee ae other הו‎ 
for different kinds of erapesand for grapesin diiler- 
ent stages of development; as 903 for unripe or 
sour grapes (Isa, xviii. 5); ома for wild grapes 
(Isa. v. 2, 4); очо for grapes that fall oft when ripe 
Mey xix. 105 עללות‎ for gleaned grapes (Judges 
viii. 2); צמוקים‎ for dried grapes or raisins (1 Sam 
КОО is: U ап. xvi. 1). According to R. Judah, 
חרצנים‎ and זג‎ (Num. vi. 4) respectively represent 
the skin und the seed of the grape; but according to 
R. Jose, whose interpretation has been accepted by 
later commentators, 3 is the skin, חרצנים‎ the seed 
(Naz. 341). A word which has given rise to discus- 
mom 13 סמדר‎ (Cant. ii. 13, 15; vii; 12), According 
to Gesenius (^ Th.”), who is followed by other com: 
mentators, it means "grape-blossom," while lbn 
Janah and David Kimbi thought it meant the 
young grape which appears immediately after the 
opening of the blossom (see Rubens Duval in “R. 
E. J.” xiv. 971 ct seq). R. Jose, prohibiting the 
“semadar” in the first three years, likewise consid- 
ered it as a fruit (‘Orlah i. 7). 

Grapes are referred to in the Bible and Talmud in 
symbolical senses, As grapes can not be found after 
vintage, neither can the good and upright man be 
discovered by diligent searching in Israel (Micah vii. 
1, 2). “The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge? (Ezek. xviii. 2); 
“When the vintagers come to thee they will not 
leave even the grape-gleanings ” (Jer. xlix. 9. ITebr.); 
that is, when the enemy comes he will carry ofl every- 
thing. Aman who marries his daughter toa scholar 
(“talmid hakam”) is like one who mingles vine 
grapes with vine grapes, but he who marries his 
daughter to an ignorant man (" ‘am ha-arez ") is like 
one who mingles vine grapes with the berries of the 
thorn-bush (Pes. 492). According to R. Aibu, the 
forbidden fruit which Eve ate was that of the vine 
(Gen. R. xix. 5). 

J. M. 

GRASSHOPPER. 


GRÄTZ: Town in the province of Posen, Prus- 
sia, With a population of 3,784, of whom 319 are 
Jews (1908), The Jewish community there is one 
of the oldest in the province. Jews are mentioned 
in the city charter of April 9, 1591. In 1624 the 
tailors’ gild of Gritz permitted two Jews of Posen 
to settle in the city and to open a tailor-shop. The 
Chmielnicki rebellion brought disaster upon the 
Jews of Grütz. On May 14, 1665, the overlord of 
the city issued a “Jews’ privilege,” regulating the 
alfairs of the Jews. During the “northern war” 
(1700-21) the community was almost entirely des- 
troyed, and its rabbi, Judah Löb, who had been 
called in 1701, was obliged to ilee to Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder. The great contlagration of 1711 was also 
a heavy affliction to the community, which had to 
apply for aid tocoreligionistsat Posen, who afforded 
relief io the best of their ability, although them- 
selves impoverished and in debt through a succes- 
sion of misfortunes. 


VI.—6 





See GIFTS. 


SEI.. 


See Locust. 
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Gratz 


In 1797 it was decided that the ойча of the 
community should consist of the Following: one 
chief rabbi, one assistant rabbi (day van), three elders, 
one “sehruhlopfer,” one synagogue attendant, two 
undertakers, three hospital two cantors, 
three school-teachers, and one bathhouse supciin 
tendent. The debts of the community in that year 
amounted to 10,151 thalers, repayable in yearly sums 
of 441 thalers For that year, also, the rabbi re 
ecived a salary of 88 thalers, while G66 thalers were 
paid to the overlord. lu 1198 a dew was permitted 
to live in the house of a Christian. At the end of 
the eighteenth century there were L139 Jews, nearly 
half of the whole number of inhabitants; the num 
ber had 1isen from 1,199 in 1516 to 1,631 in 1520, the 
largest. in the history of the city: by 1840 and 1850 
the number lind deereased to 1,548 and 1,522. re 
spectively. The Polish uprising of 1548, during 
which the Jews on the whole remained neutral ог 
sided with the Germans, destroyed mueh property 
yn וו‎ CIE 

The following were rabbis in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries: Simon b. Israel Ashkenazi 
(c. 1077); Benjamin Wolf b. Joseph Joske (r. 
1680); Judah Lob b. Solomon, previously dar- 
shan at Prague, and subsequently rabbi at Schneide- 
inülil (е. 1609); Phinehas Selig b. Moses (dayyan 
of the German community at Ainsterdam in 1505); 
Sanvel Spira of Lemberg; Gershon b. Jehiel 
of Landsberg, who at Friedberg in 1742 called 
himself ex-rabbi of Gritz; Jacob b. Zebi Hirsch 
(1713); Marcus Baruch Auerbach. Among those 
of the nineteenth century were: Benjamin Schrei- 
ber (d. 1889); Elijah Guttmacher of Borek, for 
merly at Pleschen, the “Griitzer Rav,” whose 
counsel and aid were sought. by thousands from far 
and near (d. 18741); Dr. B. Friedmann, subse- 
quently at Berlin (d. 1902); Dr. Silberberg, subse- 
quently at. Kónigsberg; and fhe present (1903) in- 
eumbent, Dr. J. Friedmann. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century there 
was а famous Talmudic school at Gritz. The lier- 
ary and philanthropic societies include: sukkat 
shalom, hebra kaddisha, and bikkur рор] 
in 1901: in PSUS a society for the study of Jewish 
history and literature was founded; and there are 
also a Women’s society, and funds for the poor, in- 
cluding one especially for poor travelers. Thelarge 
city hospital, built by the heirs of Dr. М. Mosse, 
receives patients regardless of creed 


име, 


RIBLIOGBAPHIY : Wuttke, Stdidtehuch des Landes Pose tt, DOE 
Warschauer, Die Stédlisehen Archive der Provinz Posen, 
1900: Perles, Gesch. der Juden in Pose n, 91564 605. 
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GRATZ: American family prominent in the af 
fairs of the city of Philadelphia and of the state of 
Pennsylvania. According to some authorities, the 
name “Gratz” is derived. from a town in Styria 
Austria; according to others, from a city in losen, 
Prussian Poland. Both suppositions, however, are 
probably wrong. The true place of origin is most 
likely the town of Gratz in Austrian Silesia, wheneec 
the family or some of its members removed to Lang- 
endorf (since 1745 in Prussian Silesia), which town 
was known then and later by its old Slavonic name. 
The name of the family was then * Grütza;" that 


Gratz 
Gratzer 


is, “of Gratz.” Fhe original members of this family 
in the United States were Barnard Gratz and 
his brother Miehael Gratz; the former had two 
children: Raehel Gratz, who married Solomon 


(2) Anna 
Maria 
(Boswell) 
db m 
2 daughters 


Benjamin Gratz 
(hb. Philadelphia 1792 ; 
d. Lexington. Ky., 1584) 
5 sons 


(1) Maria Cecil Gist 


| 
Jacob 


Gratz 
(b. 1285: 
а. 1856) 


. 
. 





Joseph 
Gratz 

(b. 1785 
d. 1858) 


| 
Rachel 
Gratz 
(b, 1152: 
Solomon 
Moses 
(d. 1557) 
(issue) 


d. 1523) 


Rebecca 
Gratz 


(b. ial; 


а. 1569) 


Michael Gratz 
(b. Germany 1740; 
d. Philadelphia 1811) 
| 


Miriam Symons, or Simon 


(b. 1750; d. 1808} 





| 
Hyman 
tratz 
(Б^ б 
d. 1857) 


— 
= 


| 
Richea 

DAE ER 

at 


Gratz 


Samuel 


Hays 


d. 1855) 
04 
d. 1839) 
(issue) 


(b. 1 
(b. 1 


GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE GRATZ FAMILY. 


Gratz 
ih. 1373; 


| 
simon 
d. 1839) 


| 
Frances 
Gratz 
(БОЛТ 
id. 1552) 
-- Reuben 
Etting 
(b. 1762: 
d. 1545) 
(issue) 


64) 


Solomon Etting 


7 
(b. 1764 ; d. 1843) 
)18916( 


Rachel Gratz 


or Mears 
(b. Philadelphia 1 


Richea Meyers, 


Barnard Gratz 
(b. in Germany 1738; 


d. in Baltimore, Md., 1501) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia, Piuladel- 
phia, 1894. 
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Etting of Baltimore; and Fanny Gratz, wlio dicd 
atan early age. Michael Gratz, who married Miriam 
Simon, daughter of Joseph Simon of Lancaster, had 
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twelve children, of whom the following may be 
inentioned: Frances ("Fanny") wife of Reuben 
Biting; Simon; Richea, wife of Samuel Hays; 
Hyman, Sarah, and Rebecea, all unmarried; 
Rachel, the wife of Solomon Moses; Benjamin, 
who removed to Lexington, Ky. 

Barnard Gratz: American merchant; born at 
Langendorf, Upper Silesia, Germany, 1728; died at 
Baltimore, Md., April 20, 1501. When ubout seven- 
teen years of age he emigrated to tlie United States, 
arriving in Philadelphia in 1754. Fora time lie was 
engaged in the eounting-house of David Franks, 
but subsequently be entered into partnership with 
his brother Michael, trading with the Indians and 
supplying the government with Indian goods. On 
Oct. 11, 1769, he became a naturalized British sub- 
ject. lle was one of the merchants who signed the 
Non-hnportation Resolutions adopted Oct, 25, 1765. 
After the outbreak of the Nevolntionary war 6 
took the oath of allegiance to the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania (Nov. 0, 1177). Gratz was also one 
of the signers of a petition presented to the govern- 
ment in 1783 for the abolition of an objectionable 
oath of office, About the time of the outbreak of 
the American Revolution he was appointed parnas 
of an unorganized congregation of Philadelphia 
Jews, Which was ultimately known as the Congre- 
gation Mick veh Israel, on whose board of trustees he 
later served. 

Benjamin Gratz: American soldier and lawyer; 
born iu Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 4, 1792; died at 
Lexington, Ky., March 17, 1554; educated at the 
University of Pennsylvania, graduating (M...) in 
1815. At the outbreak of the War of 1812 Gratz 
enlisted under Gen. Thomas Cad walader, und in 1818 
joined Capt. John Smith’s eompany of Pennsylvania 
Volunteers as second lieutenant. Soon after the 
close of the war he was admitted to the bar of Penn- 
sylvania (1817). le subsequently removed to Ken- 
tucky, and was elected trustee of the Transylvania 
University, Ку. 

Hyman Gratz: American merchant and philan- 
thropist; born in Philadelphia Sept. 23, 1776; died 
Jan. 27, 1857: educated in the public schools of his 
native city. ln 1793 Le joined his brother Simon in 
partnership as wholesale grocer, and later turned his 
attention to life-insnrance. 1n 1818 he was elected 
director of the Pennsylvania Company for Insur- 
ance on Lives and Granting Annuities, and twenty 
years later was elected president of the company. 
On the founding of the Pennsylvania Academy for 
Fine Arts, in whieh his brother Simon Gratz took 
some part, he served on the directorate of the insti- 
tution (1826 to 1837), and held the осе of treas- 
urer from 1811 to 1857, On the retirement of 
{ушап Marks as treasurer of the Congregation 
Mick vehi Isracl of Philadelphia Sept. 19, 1821, Gratz 
suececded him, and was reelected annually until 
1856. When the first Jewish Publication Society of 
America was projected in Philadelphia (1845) he was 
one of its managers. On the receipt in the United 
States of the news of the persecution of Jews in 
Damascus, Gratz was elected chairman of the meet- 
ing of the Congregation Mickveh Israel, ealled Aug. 
27, 1840, to protest against that perseention. 

By a deed dated Dec. 18, 1856, Gratz set aside 
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stocks, bonds, and other property for the purpose 
of establishing “a college for the education of Jews 
residing iu the city and connty of Philadelphia” (see 
GRATZ COLLEGE), 

Jacob Gratz: American merchant; born in Phil- 
adelphia Dec, 20, 1755; died there Feb. 3, 1856; 
educated in the University of Pennsylvania (MA. 
1411). He was president of the Union Canal Coni- 
pany, and a director of the Institution for the In: 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb (1%20). He beeame 
a member of the Pennsylvania legislature and en- 
tered the state senate in 1839 Jacob was also one 
of the officers of the Congregation Mick veh Israel, 

ОГ Joseph Gratz little is known except that he 
was secretary of the Congregation Mickveh Israel 
for a long period and a director of the Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Michael Gratz: American trader and merchant; 
born in Langendorf, Upper Silesia, Germany, 1740, 
emigrated to London, England, and thenee to the 
United States (1759), where he resided in Philadel- 
phia and in Lancaster, Pa. With his brother Bar- 
nard he engaged in trade with the Indians, supply- 
ing the United States government with Indian 
goods, Gratz was a signer of the Non-Importation 
Resolutions adopted Oct. 25, 1763. Tle was also one 
of the signers of the memorial of the Jewish Con- 
gregation of Philadelphia to the President of the 
United States, dated Sept. 12, 1782, announcing that 
the Congregation Mickveh Israel had erected. “a 
place of public worship which they intend to con- 
secrate,” asking "the Protection and Countenanee 
of the Chief Magistrates in this State to give sane- 
tion to their design,” and stating that the petitioners 
"will deem themselves highly Honoured by their 
Presenee in Ше Synagogue whenever they judge 
proper to favour them.” He succeeded his brother 
Barnard in the counting-house of David Franks. 

Rebecca Gratz: American educator and plilan- 
thropist; born in Philadelphia March 4, 1181; died 
Aug. Эт, ISG. She 
consecrated her life and 
labors to the well-being 
of her kind, and was 
the promoter of relig- 
ious, edueational, and 
charitable institutions 
[orsthennbonenmt. 
Wlected (1801) secretary 
of the Female Associa- 
tion for the Retief of 
Women and Children 
in Redueed Circum- 
stunecs, Rebeeca Gratz 
saw the need 
an institution for 
orphans in Philadel- 
phia, and she was among those instrumental 
in founding the Philadelphia Orphan Asylum in 
1815. Four years later she was elected secretary of 
its board of managers, which 011106 she continued to 
hold for forty years. Under her auspices were 
started a Hebrew Sunday-school (of which she sub- 
sequently became superintendent and president, 
resigning in 1864) and a Female Hebrew Benevolent 
Society (about Nov., 1819). In 1850 she advoeated 
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in “The Occident," over the signature А Daughter 
of Israel,” the foundation of a Jewish Foster Hone; 
and her advocacy was largely instrumental in the 
establishment of such а home in 1855, Other organ- 
izatious due to her efforts were the Fuel Society and 
the Sewing Society, 

Rebecca Gratz is said to have been the model of 
Rebecer, the heroine of the uovel * Ivanhoe” by sir 
Walter Scott, whose attention had been drawn to 
her character by Washington Irving, with whom 
she wasaequainted. The claim has been disputed, 
but it has also been well sustained in an article en- 
titled “The Original of Rehecea in Ivanhoe,” which 
appeared in “The Century Magazine,” 1882, pp. 
679-682, 

Of Simon Gratz little is known beyond the fact 
that he was one of the founders of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, and acted as treasurer of the 
Congregation Mick veh Israel about 1820 [ומג‎ trustee 
of the sume congregation in 1825. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia: Journals 
of the Continental Congress, vols. in, v. Pennsylvania sAr- 
chives, Ist senes, x. 731; Proceedings Am. Jew FARR Nue. 
passim. 
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GRATZ COLLEGE (Philadelphia): Jewish 
institution of higher learning, founded under a deed 
of trust executed by Hyman Gratz, dated December, 
1536, which, under certain contingencies that after 
ward arose, became vested in the Congregation 
Mickveh Israel of Philadelphia. This trust became 
operative in 1893, and the congregation appointed a 
board of trustees for its management. ln aceord 
ance with the terms of the deed requiring the estab 
lishment of à “eollege for the education of Jews 
residing in the city and county of Philadelphia,” it 
was decided that the college should be devoted lo 
the dissemination of the knowledge of Jewish his 
tory, the Hebrew language, Jewish hterature, and 
the Jewish religion, with the understanding that the 
curriculum should be especially designed for teach- 
ers, thus creating it a Jewish teachers’ college. 
Pending the beginning of actual instruction. three 
courses of lectures were given: the first In 1895 by 
Prof. S. Schechter, then of Cambridge, England, on 
" Rabbinie Theology”; the second, a general course of 
lectures by American scholars ; and the third, a course 
on the “Philosophy of Jewish History," by Joseph 
Jacohs, then of London, England. Regular instruc- 
tion began in 1898, the teaching staff consisting 
of Rabbi Henry M. Speaker, Arthur A. Denbitz, 
As and [едас alusik, Ph.D. There ave. heen 
in attendance 27 pupils, and nine graduates have 
received teachers! certificates. Gratz College also 
has a course preparatory to the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. Moses A. Dropsie has been 
the president of the board of trustees since the 
foundation of the trust. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Publications of the Gratz College, No. 1, 
Philadelphia, 1807 ; ,1 Jewish Year Book, hti und 
560]. 
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GRÁTZER, JONAS: German physician; born 
at Tost, Upper Silesia, Oct. 19, 1506; diced. at Bres- 
lau Nov. 25, 1889. Ile graduated (M. D.) from the 
University of Breslau in 1832. The following year 
he settled as a physician in Breslau, where he prac- 
tised until his death. 
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IIc wrote: “Die Krankheiten des Fetus,” Breslau, 
1837; “Gesch. der Israelitischen Kranken verpfle- 
gungsanstalt,” db. 1841; * Ueber die Organisation der 
Armen-irankenptleze in Grésseren Stüdten," 20. 
1851; *Gedanken über die Zukunft der Armen- 
Krankenpflege," zb. 1852; “Edmund Halley und 
Caspar Neumann: Zur Gesch. der Bevélkerungssta- 
tistik,” th. 1883; “ Daniel Gohl und Christian Kund- 
mann: Zur Gesch. der Medicinalstatistik,” 7). 1884; 
* Lebensbilder Ilervorrazender Schlesischer Aerzte 
aus den Letzten Vier Jahrhunderten," 29. 1889. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 
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GRAZIANI, AUGUSTO: ltulian economist; 
born at Modena Jan. 6, 1865. He obtained his educa- 
tion at the university of his native town, devoting 
himself especially to economie studies, and gradu- 
ating as doctor of laws in 18586. He became suc- 
cessively privat-docent (1837), docent (1833), and as- 
sistant professor of political economy (1890), in his 
home university, professor of financial science at 
the University of Sienna (1894); professor of polit- 
ical economy at the University of Naples (1809), 
which position he still occupies. Ue is correspond- 
ing member of the Accademia dei Lincei. 

In addition to numerous essays in Italian and 
American journals, Graziani wrote: "Di Alcune 
Questioni Intorno alle Imposte ed Egli Effetti Eco- 
nomici” (1889); “Sulla Teoria Generale del Pro- 
fitto” (1557); “Storia Critica della Teoria del Valore 
ju Italia” (1890); “Bulle Operationi di Borsa (1590); 
"Istituoni di Seienza della Finanze” (1897); “Studi 
sull Teoria dell’ Interese” (1898); “Tratto di Eco- 
nomica Politica” (1904). S. 


GRAZIANO, ABRAHAM JOSEPH SOLO- 
MON BEN MORDECAI: ltalian rabbi; dicd at 
Modena in 1685; cousin of Nathanael b. Benjamin 
Trabot. Ie probably belonged to the Gallico family, 
the name “ Graziano" being the [talian equivalent of 
*Johanan." Graziano, who was rabbi of Modena, 
was the author of the following works: “ Nha‘are 
Efrayim,” explaining all the passages in which the 
particles את‎ and D) are found in the Pentateuch; 
“ Haggahot we-lliddushin:,” annotations and novelle 
on the Shulban *Aruk, cited by Ishmael Coen in 
* Zera' Emet”; *^Likknte Diniin,” various halakic de- 
cisions; and a collection of poems. Of these works 
there have been published only two elegies on the 
death of Rabbi Aarou Benoit Modena, inserted in the 
“Ma‘abar Yabbok,” and some responsa included in 
the *'Afar Ya'ukob" ol Nathanael ben Aaron .facob 
Segre. 

Graziano was very broad-miinded, and the ultra- 
orthodox rabbis disapproved of some of his halakie 
decisions. He permitted the use of an organ in the 
synagogue (* IIlaggahot we-Iiddusliim " on Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Ilayyim, 560, § 3). As a poet he was 
highly appreciated, his style being both easy and 
elegant. Graziano signed his works 43 .איש‎ the 
initials of his name and tbat of his father. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY; Nepl-Ghirondi, Voledot Gedole Y israel, p. 3; 


Mortara. Indice, p. 28; .ה‎ Jona, їп Rey. Et. Juires, iv. 1793 
Kaufmann, in Monatsschrifi, xxxix. 350. 
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GREAT SYNAGOGUE. See SYNAGOGUE, 
GREAT. 

GREECE: Country of southeastern Europe. 
The number of its Jews is not more than 9,000, 
distributed as follows: Corfu, 3,500; Zante, 175; 
Chalcis, on the island of Euboea or Negropont, 200; 
Volo, 1,100; Larissa, 2.500; Trikala, 1,000; Arta, 
300; Athens, 300. Besides these Jews of Greece 
proper—who form the subject of this article—there 
is also a Jewish population of about 4,000 in Janina 
und Prevesa in Epirus; these people are really 
Greeks, for they have lived in the country since a 
very remote period, and speak only the Greek lan 
guage, The term © Greek Jews? might also be made 
to include the Jews of the island of Crete and those 
of Chios, off Smyrna. 

Jews settled in Greck territories in early days, as 
is proved by numerous anecdotes in the rabbin- 
ical literature (see Levy, " Neuhebr. Worterb.” s.r. 
хил. [n the Acts of the Apostles it is said that 
Jews bad synagogues at Corinth und Athens, where 
they lived peaceably and enjoyed social intluence. 
The Greeks seem to have taken great interest in the 
new religion, brought from Judea, that had made 
proselytes even on the ancient Areopagus. 

The Jews, on their side, held Greek culture in 
high esteem, and during the pre-Christian time 
many of their number, including Josephus, Philo, 
Aristobulus, and Ezekiel the tragedian, enriched 
Classical literature with their works. But there 
was more than mere social and intellectual inter- 
course between the two peoples; for, according to 
Josephus, King Arius of Sparta made an alliance 
with the high priest Jonathan (* Ant.” xiii. 5, 8 8; 
comp. Sehiirer, * Gesch." 3d ed., i. 296). Alexander 
ihe Great, who through his education had thor- 
oughly imbibed the Greek spirit, treated the Jews 
with great kindness. Under the Roman emperors, 
too, the Greek Jews enjoyed the same privileges as 
the other citizens. But their position was not so 
pleasant under the Byzantine emperors: at first they 
were even forbidden tle free exercise of their relig- 
ion (125). Many were converted to Christianity, 
while others left the country. Gritz (* Gesch." v. 
228) thinks that the permission for the free exercise 
of their religion was probably granted to them by the 
empress Irene (780-707). In 840 the Jews of Greece 
were very prosperous, and were engaged in rearing 
silkworms, planting mulberry-trees, and in sik- 
wenving. 

With the exception of theirenjoy ment of religious 
libertv, the Greek. Jews were always subjected to 
the sime political restrictions as under the first em- 
perors, and were not allowed to hold any positions 
under the state. Pethahiah of Regensburg, wha 
visited Greece in the twelfth century, relates that 
there were almost as many Jews there as Palestine 
could have beld. Benjamin of Tudela, on visiting 
Greece ahout the same time, also found many Jews 
there, especially in Arta, Patras, Corinth, Crissa 
(where they were engaged in farming), and Thebes, 
whose 2,000 Jews included the best dyers and silk- 
manufacturers of Greece. The silk industry must 
have been of great importance, and the Jews en- 
gased in it were very rich; for, according to the 
Greek historian Nicetus, even the Byzantine eni- 
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perors had to buy their costly goods in Athens, 
Thebes, and Corinth. The downfall of the commu 
nity at Thebes was due chietly to King Roger of 
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upon these peaceful citizens their inveterate hatred 
of the tyrant of their fatherland. A few of those 
whe escaped went to Corfu; others to Chalcis, which 


Sicily, who, after capturing the city (1147), led the j remained under Turkish dominion until 1822. 


best. silk-weavers as prisoners to Palermo and prob- 
ably to the island of Corfu. (which he had also con 
quered), where they tanght their art to tle Normans. 

The Jews of Greece proper, who seem to have 
enjoyed great tranquillity at all times, cultivated 
Hebrew study so thoroughly that even before the 
Spanish emigration several renowned rabbis were 
designated as Greeks. Among these were: Baruch 
ha- Yewani(“ the Greek "), inthe fourteenth century; 
Zechariah ha-Yewani, author of the “Sefer ha- 
Yashar ” (1310); Dossa beu Rabbi Moses ha- Yewani, 
in the fifteenth century, author of “ Perushe we- 
Tosafot.” Franco, in his " Essai sar UIlistoire des 
Israélites de l'Empire Ottoman,” p. 41, Paris. 1897, 
says that during the same period the Jews of Thebes 
were renowned for their Talmudieal learning; and 
he mentions David ben Uayyim ha-Kohen, grand 
rabbi of Patras—originally from Corfu— whose in- 
fluence extended to Italy and throughout the Orient. 
Moses Capsali was grand rabbi of Constantinople at 
the time of the Ottoman conquest (1453); another 
rabbi of the same period was Eliezer Сарап. 

Theodore Reinach, in his * 111510176 des Israclites,” 
pp. 225, 226, relates that, beginning with the fifteenth 
century, there was a revival of Talmudical studies 
in Turkey, eansed by a twofold current coming 
from Spain and Greece, the communities of which 
—especinlly those of the Morea—took on a sudden 
growth afterthe conquest of the Morea by the Vene- 
tians in 1516. Isaac Abravanel, who visited Corfu 
toward the end of the fifteenth century, remained 
there some time in order to complete his cominentarv 
on Deuteronomy (see his preface thereto), which 
proves that he must have found a library aud learned 
men there. Considering, however, that there are 
now only 5,000 Greek Jews who 5015 e., 
those of Janina, Prevesa, Zante, Arta and Chaleis— 
the question arises what has become of the pre- 
Spanish Greco-Jewish population. 1t has evidently 
been absorbed hy the Sparish, which was far more 
numerous in Thessaly and the Turkish territories, 
while the Jadieo-Greek population of Corfu has 
heen absorbed by the Apulians. Traces of the an- 
cient Greek origin of the Judæo-Greek population 
still exist. Thus there are Greek svnagogues 
(“kehal Gregos” or “de los Javanim ") in Corfu, 
Constantinople, Salonica. and Adrianople; and 
many Greek words are found in the Spanish lan- 
guage of the Oriental Jews and in the Apulian 
of the Corfiotes. Many Greek feminine proper 
names are also used, such as 1402000700 (* Calomira ” 
= “good luck”) and Кора (“ Kyra” = * princess ”); 
and 11676 are family names of similar origin, as 
Politi, Roditi, Mustachi, and Maurogonato. Fur- 
ther, there are still to be found in Corfu songs and 
elegies in the Greek language which were recited 
in the synagogue until about thirty years ago. 

Upto the time of the Greek insurrection (1821) there 
were several Jewish congregations in Grecce proper, 
namely, in Vraehori (Agrinion), Patras, Tripolitza, 
Mistra, Thebes, and Livadia; but most of their mem- 
bers were killed by thie insurgents, who thus vented 





Very little is Known to-day of these congregations 
that have disappeared. but there are still some Ite 
brew epitaphs, which have not yet been collected. 
Of all these communities Thebes was undonbtedly 
the most celebrated, owing to its distinguished Tal 
mulie scholars and its extensive silk mninufacterics. 
Dubois, û Frenchman who visited the city in the 
seventeenth century, praises ina letter to the famous 
Ménage the heauty of the Jewish women of Thebes 
(Pougueriche, “ Voyage en Grèce,” vol. iv.. book xi., 
clim»). | 

To the history of the Jews of Greece belongs also 
Don Joseph Nast (Juan. Miques), who was created 
Duke of Naxos and of the twelve most important 
Cyclades by Selim 11. (1574). lt was probably due 
to his having noted the «reat success attending the 
manufacture of silk in Grecee, that Nasi, who al- 
ways had the welfare of his coreligionists at heart, 
introduced the trade into the city of Tiberias, which 
had been granted to him and which he raised from 
its ruins. 

The existing Jewish communities of Grecce may 
be divided into five groups: (1) Arta (Epirus). (2) 
Chalcis (Eubua): (9) Athens (Attica); (1) Volo, 
Larissa, and Trikala (Thessaly); (5) Corfn and Zante 
(lonian Islands). 

The community of Arta is the oldest in Greece. 
It has a small elementary school and a benevolent 
society. Children desiring an education attend the 
Greek higher schools. There are also two syna- 
gogues, the older of which is called the Grecian; and 
avery ancient cemetery. no longer used, called the 
cemetery of “Rabbané Arta.” See ARTA; ATHENS; 
CHALCIS; CORFU. 

р. МС 

GREEK LANGUAGE AND THE JEWS: 
This article will be confined to the Greek material 
found in rabbinical works, since the language of the 
Septuagint and the New Testament requites sep- 
arate discussion, and does not helong here. Latin 
was made accessible to the Jews in Talmudic times 
by means of Greek, and will be treated here in this 
relation. For general cultural conditions sce AL- 
EXANDRIAN PHILOSOPHY; BYZANTINE EMPIRE; HiL- 
LENISM, 

In the Talmud, Midrash, and Targum the Greek 
and Latin letters are transcribed according to purely 
phonetic principles; this transcription may there- 
fore assist in some measure the work of solving 
the probable original pronunciation of Greek, stiil a 
matter of dispnte. While the Greck elements fonnd 
in rabbinical works must be classed for the greater 
part with the vernacular, they are for that reason 
most instructive from a phonetic point of view. 

The pronunciation of the Greek sounds has in 
general been faithfully preserved; and only in a few 

points—ineluding, however, the im- 

Surds and portant one of iotucism—does the pro- 
Sonants. nunciation represent that stage which 
is generally designated as modern 

Greek, but whieh, nevertheless, may have been the 
original опе. Surds and sonants are always distin- 
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guished; e.g., 7 Was written and pronounced {5, and 
J, ч, not vice versa, a practise that must be espe- 
cially noted in view of the fact that sonants and 
surds are confounded in Egyptian Greek (Blass, 
“Aussprache des Griechischen,” 3d ed., 1895), in 
demotie papyri, and in Gnostic manuscripts (Thumb, 
in *Indogerm, Forschungen," viii. 189), as well as 
in the Coptie; in Syriae the same accuracy has been 
observed, On the other hand, as in the Egyptian 
korg (¢.f., кадкої = yadcor), surds and aspirates are 
frequently confounded; thus yeAsardog always ap- 
pears as :קלקנתוס‎ Üeazpov is represented by PION. 
though the Torm with р also ocenrs. This is all the 
тоге striking as surds and aspirates represent the 
same sounds in both languages, and this leads to 
the important conelusion that in Hebrew 3 and p, 
DO and n, were similar in sound. The aspirate ₪ 
whieh occurs not only as & but also as ב‎ and even yl. 
had already become a fricative sound, and hence had 
reached in Hebrew mouths the modern Greek stage. 
The same is not true in tlie case of 9, however, but 
fricative pronunciation appears in the sonants Û, y, 
б; since, for example, 339121 occurs for cudpa} дос side 
by side with זמרנז‎ the modern Greek pronunciation 
of dus a voiced spirant, corresponding to the Bng- 
lish “th” in “these,” “bathe,” must be assumed. 
As regards the nasals, the exact pronunciation of 
the sounds уу, 74, ) y is reproduced in a manner en- 
tircly analogous to the Latin, Syriae, 
Nasals and Arabie, Romanie, ete., as can be seen 
Sibilants. in * אננלא‎ (ayyeAoc), *рузҳ (агау ки), 
קונכי‎ ED 7. С. Otherwise, the 
nasals were treated with considerable license, and 
were frequently suppressed by assimilation and re- 
duction, as in modern Greek. For example, just as 
тёттос is used for réurrog, so the Jews said DD? in- 
stead of Méuóre, קפנדריא‎ for compendiuria, etc. 
From transeriptions such as * שלמין‎ for * crada}-- 
шоу and שררננין‎ for * gupdovriyrov there must be as- 
:sumetl for the letter o (whieh is in other cases tran- 
scribed hy p. t. and ¥) the pronunciation “sh,” a 
sound the existence of which in Greek philologists 
have denied. Further proof in this regard is fur- 
nishel by the transeription of Nmu אה‎ 67% 
(comp. Schitrer. ~ Gesch." 3d ed., ii. 526, note). 
Iotacism of the vowels, ,ל‎ and the diphthongs ez, 
vı is tound in almost all cases, except before >; hence, 
a, Népov, must be pronounced “ Neron,” and not 
“Niron.” But ai av, ew had very nearly renched the 
modern Greek stage. In contrast with 


Iotacism this is the scrupulous retention of both 
and As-  thespiritus lenisand the spiritus asper; 
piration. and the aspirated р is also elearly in- 


dicated by means of preaspiration; 
while even internal aspiration oceurs, as, for ex- 
аш ре, in the frequently repeated word ,סנהדרין‎ 
cvvidprov. There are even some almost certain ex- 
amples of the digamma, a sound peculiar to archaic 
Greek and to some dialects. 

The vowels are not always kept intact, but are 
often interchanged without regard to rule. The 
Jewish idiom shares vowel-resolution (¢.9., ריוכוסית‎ 
instead of diócia, Where y has been resolved into 77) 
with Syriac (бї, ory. orezoc, in Bar-Ballul) and 
Armenian (* Tiuros ” = Tépoc). As generally in ver- 
nacular idioms, hiatus does not oceur. 
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The omission of the hiatus, together with the 
frequently occurring elision of syllables by apocope, 
apheresis, and especially syneope, gives to the for- 
eign word-forms a certain Semitie coloring; בולמוס‎ 
for 3002406 is more iu agreement with Semitic 
phonetics than is the Syriac בורלא :בולומוס‎ lor 
more acceptable than, for instance, 
* בירולום‎ would be. The other eonsonantal ehanges 
to which the Greek words have been subjected are 
such as may occur also in Greek, as, for instance, 
adequation, assimilation, dissimilation, metathesis, 
elision, prothesis, ete. In order to Semitize Greek 
words, new forms, analogous forms, and popular 

etymologies were resorted to. Espe- 


Jupe? oe is 


Semitiza- cially frequent is the Hebrew ending 
tion שגוה‎ ү зың ъ= Nixddyuoc; קמפון‎ eum- 
of Greek pus; but compare the Greek «aorpov 
Words. for каотра; and in Egypt juiaov is 


found for gu:av, as well as nos (i.e., 
adzov) for 0220. Compare with this, furthermore, 
the frequent occurrence of diminutives in «or, ex- 
amples of whieh are found in the Jewish idiom that 
have not been preserved elsewhere. 

Next in popularity among new formations was :ית‎ 
lence ,מטרוניתא ,מטרונית‎ oecurs side by side with 
מטרונה‎ matrona: POI was used for Aévriov = lin- 
tenm, ete. By the employment of such forms a 
certain Semitie coloring was given to the words. 
Other peculiarities of Semitic speeeh—e.g., the He- 
brew and Aramaic conjugation of verbs formed from 
Greek noun-stems, the employment of statns em- 
phaticus and status constructus, the addition of He- 
brew and Aramaic aflixes and sullixes, the plural 
formations, the determination of grammatical gender 
(though seldom according to the regular laws of the 
language)—all these the borrowing language had to 
employ in so faras it had in view the needs of actual 
intercourse and not aeudemic usage. As the Jew- 
ish idiom of the Talmudic period made use of 
Greek words only in case of need, its laws held good 
for the borrowed forms, at least as far as the con- 
struction of sentences was concerned. 

In addition to the forms of the words horrowed 
from the Greek, it is also important to determine 
their meanings; for some of these horrowed terms 
acquired in the mouth of the Jewsa deeper religions 
and moral sense; e.g., yeouezpia, a certain norm for 
the interpretation of Seripture (but compare GEMA- 
ТА); 820r, Latin velim, “heaven”; oyoAaarikót, 
“teacher of the Law”; crparyyoe, ^ soldier" in gen- 
eral; cbujo2ov, “eovenant” and “wedding present "; 
Tóuoc, “book of the Law." The Jewish usage is 
sometimes supported by the Septuagint and by the 
New Testament: e.g., катйуор, "Satan"; wardonac 
“whore”; ВАасфуша, “blasphemy.” These semasi- 
ological differences justify one in speaking of a 
rabbinic Greek. 

Other prominent characteristics that are also found 
in all the popular Greek dialects are: the frequent 
oceurrenee of diminutives of material nouns in -crd¢; 
the ending in -:xor; combinations with 
оЛо- {0A0 ypvooc, 020a7pi&óc, etc.) ; and the 
ending -oc instead of -ov. The Greek 
spoken by the Jews of Palestine 
was the Hellenic кот; although it contains also 
elements that are not Attic, these had become Tel- 
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lenized at the time of their adoption, Some words 
found in rabbinical works occur elsewhere only in 
modern Greek. 

The Greek words found in the idiom of the Tal- 
mud and the Midrash refer to all conditions of life, 
although, of course, there is a preponderance of po- 
litical concepts that came into Palestine only with the 
advent of the Greeks and the Romans, and of names 
of foreign products introduced. into. the country 
through commerce. Some of the borrowed words 
refer to cosmography and geography: eg., ало = 
“air,” introduced at an early date; others refer to 
minerals, plants, and animals; e.g., yrvoc = * gy p- 
sum”; сат =a plant used for dyeing; тардаис = 
panther.” Many refer to public life; e.g., 01200 = 
"mob"; колота = colonia, “colony”; 07017009 = 
palatium, "palace"; ратор = legatum, “legate”; 
K5vcoc = census, “census”; ocyuriov = "sign" or 
“standard.” Others again refer to the house and 
the court; e.g., Samian = " basilica”; eróa = “stoa,” 
" colonnade"; others to commerce and intercourse, 
coins and weights: e.g., траунатаа = “commerce "; 


carrum, "wagon"; dyrapior = "denarius"; póryra 
= moneta, “coin.” Fhere are also names of weap- 


riw material, furniture, food, 
ornaments, and jewelry. A large contingent of 
words refers to general culture, including literature 
and writing, physicians and medicines, religion and 
folk-lore, calendars and texts, music and the plastic 
arts; and, finally, there is a mass of proper names. 
It is estimated that more than 8,000 words borrowed 
from the Greek and Latin are found in the rabbinical 
works. 

After the completion o£ the chief works of the 
Midrashie and Targumic literature no new Greek 
words were adopted; but the words already assim- 
ilated continued to be used—of course 
less intelligently than formerly, thus 
giving rise to frequent incorrect copy- 
ings and false etymologies. The Jews 
preserved the knowledge of the Greek language only 
in those countries where Greek was spoken. Jus- 
tinian's law of the year 553 (* Novelle," No. 146, 
Hepi *Egpaiov) refers to the nse of Greek in the lit- 
urgy. As late asthe end of the Byzantine period 
the Book of Jonah was read in Greek at the after- 
noon haftarah of the Day of Atonement In Candia 
(Elijah Capsali, ed. Lattes, p. 22): the Bologna 
and Oxford libraries have copies of this transla- 
tion, which, accordiug to Neubauer, was made in 
the twelfth century for the Jews of Corfu; so 
far as is known, it is the oldest complete text in 
modern Greek. There is also a Greek translation of 
the Pentateuch, of whieh there still exist copies of 
the edition mide by Eliezer Soncino of Constanti- 
nople in 1547, and republished hy D. C. Hesseling, 
Leyden. 1897. This translation, in Hebrew charae- 
ters, forms part of a polyglot Pentateuch, which 
contains a Hebrew text with a Spanish transiation. 

The only important Midrash or commentary to the 
Pentateuch that is extant from the Byzantine coun- 
tries, the * е Tob” by К. Tobias b. Eliezer of 
Castoria (ed. S. Buber), contains many Greek words 
(see .). Es in “Byzantinische Zeitschrift,” ii. 
570-584). The Jews of southern Haly are known to 
have been familiar with Greck (Gritz, * Gesch." 3d 


ons, tools, vessels, 
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ed., vi. 225); the Sylvester disputation pre supposes 
а knowleder of Greek as well цв of Latin among 
the Roman Jews (Vogelstem and Rieger, 
der Juden in Rom,” i. 090, note 3). 

In Sicily the Jews curiously changed the meaning 
Of froruarea (“timisin”) to designate a chest for the 
ОИ ileal, peli A t^ 
p. 532); they had ое called “sufi” (6600) and 
“prot” (Giidemann, "Erzieliungswesen . . . der 
duden in [tulten,” p. 251. Liturgical poems were 
generally designated. by the Byzantine terms " oe 
mon” and “darmosh” (Zunz, “S. P." pp. 5, 69b. 
Other Greek words used were “Jatreg,” “alphabet. 
nonc vs sot е ү SUCK, CIES Similarly, 
there were Christian. designations, such as "api- 
phyor" for “pope,” and " hegmon " for " bishop 
(RES. xxxiv ISS compre “patriarch "in 
Benjamin of Tudela and in * Milhemet Hobah,” p. 
4. Constantinople, 1710). 

Shabbethai Donnolo had a Greek education, and 
so to a certain extent had Nathan of Rome; the au- 
thor of the Ahimaaz Chronicle often refers to the 
Greek-speaking Jews of southern Italy. Joseph, 
“the Greek,” translated Greek works into Arabie 
(Steinsehueider, " Polemische und Apologetisehe Lit.” 
pp. 39, 314), as qii en Kilti, or Kelti (adem, Перг. 
Uebers.” p. 459; “J. Q. R.” xi. 605). Tt is expressly 
sald of Jacob ha-Levi that he was conversant with 
the Greek language (Neubauer, “The Fifty-third 
Chapter of Isaiah,” p. xii. note 5). Greek words 
are found in the works of Jacob b. Reuben (/5. pp 59, 
60), Judah Mosconi, and Meyuhas b. Elijah )" Orien- 
talistische Literaturzeitung, " 1900, p, 499: * R. E. Д." 
xli. 305); anda knowledge of Greek in general must 
be assumed in the case of the Jewish authors living 
in Greece, The Karaites also knew classical Greek 
—e.g., Judah IIadassi (Fürst, " Gesch. des Karäer- 
thums,” i. 212) —and modern Greek, as, for example, 
Caleb Afendopolo in the fifteenth century. " Wise 
men from Greeee “and single scholars with the snr- 
name “Greek” are not unfrequently mentioned by 
Western Jewish authors. 

The Oriental and the Western Jews, on the other 
hand, were mostly ignorant of Greek. A gaon ad- 
mitted, in regard to a Greek expression in the 
Talmud, that he did not know Greek (ПагКаЁу, 
* Teshubot ha-Geonim,” No. 47, p. 22: ; and "aspar- 
gon" was explained as a Persiau word (čb. p. 574). 
Scholars from Greece could, however, be AT 
(ih. No. 225, p. 105), as was done by Moses Nah- 
mani (B. D. 8a). Eliezer b. Elijah, who knew twelve 
languages, had only a smattering of Greek RA 
“Jahrb. “it 30) The Samaritan Abu al Fath, i 
the fourteenth century, also admitted that he did АУ 
know Greek (^ Annales.” ed. E. Vilmar, p. xc., Gotha, 
1865) The statement in the Chronicle of Jerahmeel 
(ed. Gaster, p. 200) that Judah and half of Simeon 
spoke Hebrew and Greek among themselves, must 
either be a fable or be based on a misunderstanding. 

Greek etymologies, generally false ones, are noted 
by Rashi. Abraham ibn Ezra, Simeon b. Zemah 
Duran, Elijah Levita (in * Tishbi,” s. e. מיטקיט‎ . comp. 
Grünbanm, "Jüd.-Deut. MEE p. 4 
and Abraham Zacuto, as well as by other medieval 
authors. R Isaac of Siponte was more successful 
in explaining several expressions in the Mishnah 
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in Greek; e.g., Ми'ав. v. S. There were no Greek 
works by Jews in the Middle Ages, aside [rom the 


new translations of the Bible. But 
Greek Ety- Jews read Greek anthors in the origina 
mologies. at Byzantium; e.g., Asaph, who ren- 


ders botanical names in Greek, and 
Judah dHadassi the Karaite, who quotes entire sen- 
tences from the philosophical works of the Grecks 
(Р. Frankl, in “ Monatsschrift," 1884, xxxiii. 440, 
Bet seg.) ln regard to some translations from the 
Middle Ages it is still doubtful whether they were 
made directly from the Greek text. Jt bas by no 
means been proved that terms occurring in Jewish 
philosophical works have been borrow cd from m 
Greek, as Steinschneider asserts (* ebr. Uebers. 
р. 420), Berlin, 1998); E.: no: “for струс, found in 
Samuel ibn Tibbon, is mere lv a translation of the 
corresponding Latin or Arabie word. Although 
Joseph b. Abraham (Steinschneider, Le. p. 455, 
¥$ 267) ses Greek words, it must be assumed that he 
lived in the vicinity of Greece; for only Jews so 
situated could have been familiar with that language. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S, Krauss, Lehnwórter, Berlin, ТАХ 99; А, 
Thumb, Lie Grivehisehe Sprache im Zeitalter des d e nis- 


mus, passin, Strasburg, 1901; Perles, in Byz. Zeit. 040 - 
584. | _ 
que א‎ 


GREEK LAW, INFLUENCE OF THE. 
See ROMAN AND GREEK Law, INFLUENCE OF THE. 

GREEN, AARON LEVY: English rabbi, 
born in London Aug., 1821; died March 11, 1583. 
A precocious student, at the age of fourteen Пе was 
suceessful as candidate for the post of reader in the 
Great Synagogue, and at seventeen was appointed 
minister of the Bristol cougregation, One of his 
tirst compositions, entitled * Dr. Стоу, LL.D., versus 
Civil and Religious Liberty," 1850, was an attack 
on Dr. Croly, who had opposed the admission of Jews 
to Parliament. In March, 1551, Green was elected 
- second reader of the Great ר‎ nagogue, London; and 
when in 1855 the Old Portland Street brinch syna- 
gowue was opened, Green was elected its first reader 
and preacher. In that capacity he made many im- 
provements in the service of the synagogue, and for 
nearly thirty years cooperated in all the new move- 
ments that helped to organize the London Jewish 
community. 

Green wasa member of the council and of the edu- 
cation committee of the Anglo-Jewish Association, 
and assumed a leading part in the foandation of Jews 
College, acting as honorary secretary frou 1552, and 
for some years as chairman of the education com- 
mittee. He was one of the first to arouse public 
interest in the Russian atrocities of 1881, and was 
а member of the Rumanian Mansion House and 
Russo-Turkish relief committees. 

In religion Green was extremely liberal-minded, 
ln 1868 he delivered a series of sermons which 
evoked many 1emoustrances; and ten years later пї- 
other series by him, on * Miracles," so agitated eer- 
tain circles that a movement was set on foot toale- 
nounce the preacher at publie indignation meetings. 
He was a regnlar correspondent of the Jewish news- 
papers, and, under the pseudonym * Nemo," wrote 
for the “Jewish Chronicle” many severe criticisms 
of contemporary movements which attracted con- 
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siderable attention. He collected a large and valu- 
able library of Judaica and llebraica, which is now 


in Jews’ College, London. 
BIBLIOGERAPHY : Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, March 16, 1883, 
ae Gi. 12 


GREENBAUM, SAMUEL: American lawyer 
and jurist; born Jan. 22, 1801, in London; went to 
the United. States with his parents in his infancy; 
educated at the New York public schools and the 
College of the City of New York, graduating in 
1872 Thereafter he studied Jaw at the Columbia 
College Law School until 1515, and from 1952 to 
1877 was a teacher in Grammar School No. 59, New 
York, Then he commenced to practise law, which 
he did alone until 1594, when he entered into part- 
nership with Daniel P. Ways. In May, 1901, he re- 
sumed separate practise, which he continued. until 
he was elected judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York Jan. 1, 1902. 

Greenbaum is a member ol the New York State 
Air Association; the Society of Medical Jurispru- 
denee; the Jewish Historical Society, ete. He was 
president of the Aguilar Free Library Association, 
and is first vice-president of the Educational Alli- 
ance, and trustee of the New York Publie Library 
and of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 

Jd Fd NG 

GREENHUT, JOSEPH B.: American soldier; 
born in Germany. Пе enlisted as à private in the 
12th Illinois Intantry at Chicago April, 161, Ile 
served with this regiment throughout Grant's Cani- 
puignsin Kentucky and Tennessee, A1 Fort Donel- 
son, Greenhut was badly wounded in the right arm 
and had to retire, In Aug., 1862, he was appointed 
captain of Company K, 82d lilinois Infantry. Пе 
then fought in the Virginia campaigns under Burn- 
side, Hooker, and Meade, and was at Gettysburg. 
lle was transferred to Necker’s stall as adjutant. 
general, aud with this command he took раге in 
some very severe battles, notably that of Lookout 
Mountain. Greenhut resigned his commission on 
Feb. 24, 1864, and entered mercantile life. lle was 
one of the three Illinois commissioners for monu- 
ments on the battle-tield of Gettysburg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Publications Amer. Jew. Hist. Soc. iii. 32; 
Wolf, The American Jew as Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen, 
p. 143, Pbiladetphia, 1895. 

М. F. 


А. А. 
GREETING, FORMS OF: Fixed modes of 
address on mecting acquaintances. With the an- 
cient. Hebrews the form of greeting depended upon 
the relationship of the persons. It expressed in- 
terest and sympathy, love and affection, or rever- 
ence and honor. It included any or all of the fol- 
lowing: inquiry regarding health; embracing and 
kissing; blessing; bowing, kneeling; prostration., 
Biblical Data: Joseph asked his brothers 
about their welfare (Gen. xliii. 27) when they sup- 
posed him to bea stranger. David sent à message 
af greeting to Мара: “Peace be both to 11160 ШИН 
peace be to t hine house, and peace be unto all that 
thon hast" 4 Sam. xxv. б), Elisa sent Geliazi 
when meeting the Shunamnite to inquire: “Ts it 
well with thee? is it well with thy husband? is it 
well with the child?” When hastening Gehazi to 
revive the child, Elisba told him: “Go thy way: if 
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thou meet any man, salute him uot; and if any 
salute thee, answer him not” (tl Kings iv. 26, 2%). 
No time could be lost im so urgent a matter. 

А more intimate form of welcome was to embrace 
and kiss, as Laban did Jacob (Gen, sais. 13). David 
and Jonathan exchanged kisses (L Sam. xx. 41). А 
more passionate form was to fallon the neck and cry 
for joy (tien, !וא אא‎ A). Kissing a female in public 
was apparently against the prevailing custom (Cant, 
viii. 1; but comp. Gen. xxix. 11). Fhe Kissing ol 
the hand is mentioned in dob xxi. 27 (see ххх). 

A specially reverential form of grecting was to 

bow toward the ground (Gen. אא‎ 2). Jacob ren- 
dercd homage to his brother by bowing seven times 
as he approached (Gen. xxxiii. 3). On meeting a 
priuce or a king the custom was to bless him, as 
Melchizedek blessed Abraham, and Jacob blessed 
Pharaoh (Gen. xiv. 19, xlvii. =). The angel greeted 
Gideon with the words: “The Lord is with thec, 
thou mighty man of valor” (Judges vi. 12). Boaz 
greeted bis tield-workers with: “The Lord be with 
you," and they snswered him, “The Lord bless 
thee” (Ruth ii. 4; see Der. ix. 1). 
——In Rabbinical Literature: In the ethics of 
tbe Fathers it is said: " Be beforehand in the saluta- 
tion of peace to all men” (Abot iv. 20). Greeting to 
Gentiles is the road leading to peace (Git. v. 9). 
Johanan b. Zakkai anticipated in salutation those 
whom he met, even Gentileson the street (Der. ITa). 
R. Judah grected the Gentiles at work by saying 
“ Ahaziku" (strength to von). R. Sheshet greeted 
them with " Asharta” (success). R. Nahanah said 
Rader, sir" (Git. 622), The dignity of a teacher 
must not be lowered by greeting him or by auswer— 
ing his grecting in the ordinary manner. A teacher 
should be greeted with, * Peace to thee, my master!” 
Ilis greeting shoukl be answered by, * Peace be with 
thee, my master and teacher” (Ber. 2?b and Rashi 
ad loc. ; tb, За; comp. Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 
242, 16). R. Joshua b. Levi gives an object-lesson 
by relating this legend: “When Moses ascended 
to heaven he found the Almighty en- 
gaged in crowning the letters of the 
Law. Moses was silent, and God said 
to him: ‘ Dringest thou no peace from 
thvtown?' Moses replied,’ May a servant greet his 
lord?’ to which God rejoined, ‘Even so. it was 
proper to wish Me success.’ Then Moses said: ‘Anti 
now, I beseech Thee, let the power of my Lord be 
great, according as Thou hast spoken ' " (Shab. 89a; 
see Num. xiv. 17). 

The Babylonian rabbis held, contrary to the opin- 
ion of the Palestinians, that it is improper for one 
person to greet another more prominent than him- 
self before being recognized by lim (Yer. Shek. ii. 7). 

Other rules are: “One m'ist not senda message of 
erecting to a woman, unless through her husband ” 
(В. M. 81a). One must not greet a person at night 
if the speaker can not be recognized (Meg. ga). One 
must not greet a person jn a bath-house or in a 
lavatory (Shab. 10b). Oneengaged in his work need 
not greet nor answer greetings Abba ITilkiah, the 
grandson of Toni ha-Me'aggel, being a very pious 
man, the rabbis sent two of their representatives to 
request him to pray for rain. They found him 
plowing in the field and greeted him, but he did 
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uot turn his face toward them, Afterward he apolo- 
gized by explaining that being a laborer for hire he 
did not wish to waste his 

mall) 
Greeting by kissing on the mouth or cheek was 
not approved by the rabbis. They usually kissed 
on the forehead R. Akiba 


master's time (Tain. 


мич hc 


Methods. favored the customef the Medians who 
kissed only the back of the hand (Ber. 
Sh) ‘Ula, on his return home from the rabbinical 


academy, kissed his sisters on the chest or bosom; 
according to another statement, on tne hand (Shab, 
134). The wife of R. Akiba, meeting him after a 
prolonged absence, kissed him on the knee, as did his 
father-in-law Kalba арпа" (Ket. бәл). 

Prostration was deemed the most reverential form 
of grectine. It is related of 1% Simeon b. Сапай] 
that he prostrated himself in the following manner: 
We stuck his big toes in the ground and, bowing 
straight downward, kissed the earth. There was no 
one who could imitate this *kidah”; R. Levi, an 
athlete, who attempted to do so before Rabbi ha- 
Nasi, became a cripple (Suk. 535a). On taking leave 
of a dignitary it was the custom to take three steps 
back ward, and to bow with each step, to right, left, 
sul center respectively. This form is observed at 
theend of the “Shemonelh * Esreli " prayer, as though 
the worshiper were taking leave of the Almighty 
King (Yoma 53b). 

At the consecration of the New Moon, after re- 
eiting the outdoor benediction, the members of the 
congregation greet each other with "Shalom ‘ale- 
kem," and answer “‘Alekem shalom,” which is the 
form of greeting nsed on returning from a journey, 
or when mecting a stranger. When 
meeting on New-Year's eve the usual 
greeting is: “А good ver,” or, * May 
thou be inscribed [in the Book of Life] for a good 
year.” Late in the nineteenth century jt. became 
the custom to send to acquaintances New-Year's 
greeting-cards of various designs, colors, and in 
scriptions. 

The ordinary daily greetings are: “Good morn: 
ing"; "Good day " (not " Good evening," as night is 
ominous); “Good Shabbat”; on the eve following 
Sabbath, “Good week"; “Good hodesh" (new 
moon); "Good yom-tob” (holiday). ln Jerusalem 
and the Orient the Sephardic custom іх for men to 
greet each other before prayers with, “Good morn- 
ing. sir, antl, after prayers, with ^ Peace" (shia 
lom"), answered by * Peace, blessing, and good ” 
(“Shalom berakah we-tobah”). At night the form 
at parting is. “Sleep well, sir"; it is answered by, 
“Awake, sir, with His help and grace"; on Sab- 
bath, “A peaceful and blessed. Shabbat“; on Sab- 
Dath night, А good and blessed week.” answered 
hv, “On youand ourselves " ; on holidays, © Tinie ol 
gladness,” answered by, “ Festivals and seasons of 
joy ”; on intermediate holidays (“hol ha-mo'ed "), 
“Many good and sweet years,” answered by, " Long 
life and happiness.” The greetings to bride and 
groom and at births and on other joyful occasions 
is. " Mazzal tob” (rood star, or luck), answered by. 
* May God let thee iive to enjoy the sime at thy otl- 
spring's wedding.” One who has finished reading 
the portion of the Torah assigned to him in the syna- 
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gogue, or who has delivered a lecture, is greeted 
with, “Strength and blessings." answered hy, “ Be 
strong and mighty " (Lunez, “Jerusalem,” i. 10). 

On entering ù house one is greeted with, * Blessed 
be he that cometh.” Jf he find the host at table he 
says: * Blessed be he who sits [at the table]." dt 
will be noticed that the answer invariably differs 
from the grecting, This is to distinguish the saluter 
trom the one saluted, so that one may run no risk of 
being considered ill-bred through leaving a greeting 
unanswered. Mee ETIQUETTE; PRECEDENCE, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wunderbar, in Orient, Lit. 1816, pp. 215-217. 

E. C. J. D. E. 

GRÉGOIRE, HENRI: Jesuit priest, politi- 
cian, and advocate of the Jews; born at Vého, near 
Lunéville, Dec. 4, 1750; died at Paris May 23, 1831. 
Grégoire was a typical representative of the human- 
itarian ideas of the eighteenth century. Notwith- 
standing his Jesuit training and associations he 
stood consistently throughout his life for the inde- 
pendence of the Gallican Church, and for equal 
rights for all men regardless of creed and national- 
ity. When in 1758 the Royal Society for Arts and 
Seiences in Metz olTered a prize for the best essay on 
the improvement of the condition of the Jews, Gré- 
goire wrote his famous “Sur la Regeneration Phy- 
sique, Morale, et Politique des Juifs" (Metz, 1789). 
A year later he was elected a member of the States 
General, and was among those who agitated for the 
formation of the National Assembly, although he had 
been one of the clerical delegates. In the assembly 
he put the motion for the emancipation of the Jews 
(* Motion en Faveur des Juifs, par M. Grégoire, саге 
d'Emberménil, depute de Nancy, precédée d'une 
notice historique surles persecutions qu'ils viennent 
d'essuyeren divers lieux," ete. ; Paris, 1789). In his 
somewhat theatrical style he exclaimed (Oct. 1, 

189), when a special day was given to the deliber- 
ation of the bill conecrning the Jews: * Fifty thou- 
sand Frenchmen arose this morning as slaves; it de- 
pends on you whether they shall go to bed as free 
people.” 

The arguments advanced in his book in favor of 
the Jews are in no way original; they repeat the 
often-advanced statements that the Jews аге not 
worse than the average, und that the injustice of 
medieval legislation was largely responsible for 
whatever faults are peculiar tothe Jews. Пе there- 
fore demanded for them full. enfranchisement, in- 
cluding political rights. What gave special weight 
to Grégoire's pamplilets was the fact that he spoke 
asa professing Catholic and as a Catholic priest who 
advoeated the enfranchisement of the Jews from the 
paint of view of canonical law, and desired to prove 
that the Chureh had always been favorable to the 
Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie ; Gritz, Gesch. xt. 
19: Kahn. Les Juifs « Paris, pp. GL et seq, Paris, 1889; R. 
E. J. iii. 808. 
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GREGORY I., THE GREAT: Pope from 590 
to 601; born about 540; died 604. Descended from 
an old Roman senatorial family, he had held various 
high oficial positions when he suddenly retired to 
one of the cloisters which he had founded. Sent as 
ambassador to Constantinople by Pelagius IJ., on 





his return became an abbot, and soon afterward, 
when Pelagius died from the plague, he was elected 
pope. He materially strengthened the authority of 
the papal sce hoth by his personal inlhiience and hy 
his adroit policy; and in many respects he deter- 
mined the standards of the Catholic Church for the 
lollawing centuries. 

Gregory had a deep-seated aversion to Judaism, 
Which to hint was Jewish superstition (" superstitio ”), 
depravity (* perditio"), and laithlessness (* perfidia”). 
Пе discarded the hteral interpretation of the Bible 
which prevailed among the Jews, and designated 
their attacks upon Christianity as idle prattle. Tle 
forbade the literal observance of the Sabbath law, 
wide-spread among the Christians, on the ground 
thatit was Jewish; and his deepest grievance against 
the Nestorians was that they were like the Jews. 
lle extolled the Visigothic king Reccared for his 
severe measures aguinst the Jews and for his firm- 
ness against their attempts at bribery. 

Gregory was very zealous in his efforts to con- 
vert the Jews, and tried to influence them by prom- 
ising a partial repeal of taxes and by offering other 
material support to converts. lle was very em- 
phatie against enforced baptism, however, prefer- 
rug conversions brought about by gentleness and 
kindness. lle protected the rights of the Jews, and 
assured to them the unhindered celebration of their 
feasts and the undisturbed possession of their syna- 
gogues, On the other hand, he repeatedly opposed 
the possession by Jews of Christian slaves, Chris- 
tian slaves and those who wished to accept Chris- 
tianity were to be taken away from their Jewish 
masters. Indeed, he earnestly begged the Frankish 
kings to issue a decree forbidding Jews to hold 
Christian slaves. He was obliged, however, to mit- 
igate the strictness at some of his measures. 

The principle of Gregory’s policy in regard to the 
Jews is expressed in the following sentence, which 
was adopted by later popes as a fixed introductory 
formula to bulls in favor of the Jews: “Just as no 
freedom may be granted to the Jews in their com- 
munities to exceed the limits legally set for 1hem, 
so they should in no way sulfer through a violation of 
their rights? (* Epistole,” vii. 25, " Sicut. Jud:eis," 
etc.) Centuries later his policy toward the Jews 
was still designated as the standard (Јайе, * Biblio- 
theca Rerum Germanarum,” p. 338). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gregorii I. Papa Registrum Epistolarum, 
ed. Ewald and Hartmann (Momonenta Germ. Histor.: 
Epistolee, i... ii: Gregory’s works in Migne, Patrologic 
Cursus Completus, Latin Series, IXxv.-INxix.; Wiggers, De 
Gregorio Magno, 1898-40; Lau, Gregor 1. 1845; Pfahler, 
Gregor der Grosse und Seine Zeit, 1832; Baxmann, Die 
Politik der Pépste, 1868, vol. i.t Pingaud, La Politique de 
St. Grégoire le Grand, 1872; Clausier, St. Grégoire le Grand, 


155; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch, der Juden in Rom, 1. 
133; Grisar, Gesch. Roms und des Papsttuns, 1901, vol. i. 


G. H. V. 


GREGORY XIII. (UGO BUONCOM- 
PAGNI): Pope from 1572 to 1585; born at Bo- 
logna Feb, 7, 1502; died at Rome April 10, 1585. 
His attitude toward the Jews was that of a man 
possessed of natural goodness warped by strong 
feelings of intolerance and fanaticism. Soon after 
his election Gregory, in spite of ecclesiastical oppo- 
sition, allowed the Jews to return to Venaissin, from 
which they had been banished by a decree issued 
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Feb. 26, 1569. Like Paul Ili. Gregory granted 
(1581) safe-conduet to Jews traveling through Italy ; 
he also repealed the prohibition against interest. By 
a writ issued Дап. 10, 1577, he coufirmed the regula. 
tions of Clement VH. which organized the commu- 
nity under a council of sixty, and he sanctioned a 
system of communal taxation by which each mem- 
ber was assessed according to the degree of his 
prosperity, 

Gregory, however, was the author of a series of 
bulls and ordinanees of the most hostile charaeter. 
Ile compelled (Sept. 4, 1575) the Jews of Rome to 
contribute 1,100 seudi toward the maintenance of 
the Casa dei Cuteeumeni (lome for Converts to 
Christianity); renewed (1581) the prohibition against 
the attendanee of Jewish physicians upon Chris- 
tian patienis; ordered (1581) the surrender to the in- 
quisitors of all copies of the Talmud; and com- 
manded (1584) all Jews to listen every Saturday іп 
their synagogues to the sermons of missionaries. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Stern, ÜUrkundliche Deitrüge zur Stellung der 

Piipste, etea p. 153; Gritz, fresek. ix. 465; Berliner. fresh. 


der Juden in Rom, ii. lT; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der 
Juden in Rom, ii. 169, 


D. I. Dx. 


GREGORY BAR HEBRZEUS (“son of a Ile. 
brew ”) ABU AL-FARAJ IBN HARUN: Jaco- 
bite Syrian historian, physician, philosopher, and the- 
ologian; born at Malatia, Asiatic Turkey, 1226; died 
at Maragha, Persia, 1256. Gregory first studied med- 
icine under his father, Aaron, a Jewish physician 
who embraced Christianity ; hethen devoted himself 
to theology and philosophy, at the same time study- 
ing other scienees. He was successively Bishop of 
Guba (1246), of Lakaba (1247), and of Aleppo (1953). 
In 1264 he was named * mafriana," or “primate,” of 
the eastern Jacobites, with his seat at Tekrit on 
the Tigris. It does not appear that, beyond his 
surname, Gregory showed any traces of his Jewish 
origin; even his works (thirty-one) give no proofthat, 
though master of Syriac, Arabie, and perhaps of 
Greek, he had ever studied Hebrew. On the eon- 
trary, in the beginning of his chronicle he aseribes 
to sueh Biblical names as Noah, Jacob, ete., a Syriae 
origin. Nor is there anything to show that his 
studies were pursucd under Jewish influenee, though 
he did not. entirely ignore Jewish doctrines. 

Gregory was а prolific writer on theology, phi- 
losophy, ethics, history, grammar, medicine, mathe- 
maties, and astronomy. Ife wasalso a poet. Some 
of his works were written in Arabic, but most of them 
in Syriae. He was the last great Syriae writer, 
though he is important rather as a eollector than as 
an independent writer. Не is best known for his 
Syriac grammar (" Ketaba de Semhe ”); his " Chroni- 
cle," in two parts, eeelesiastical and political; his 
“Menarat Kudshe,” a compendium of theology, 
philosophy, medicine, physies, and metaphysies; 
and his seholia on the Old and the New Testa- 
ment (“ Auzar Raze”). Jn the last-named he occa- 
sionally cites readings from the Samaritan text; it is 
interesting to note that in a scholium to JI Kings 
xvii. 28 he says: “The law [Z.e., text of the Penta- 
teuch] of the Samaritaus does not agree with that of 
the Jews, but with the Septuagint.” Пе occasion- 
ally cites opinions of Jews, but probably only at 
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second hand (eg., to Ps. viii. 2, on the ‘Shem ha- 

Melorash"; comp. ^Z. 13. M. ".א‎ xxxii. 165). ln 

the introduction to his commentary on Job he meu- 

liens as n writer the priest Asaph (brother of Ezra 
the Scribe), who identities dob with Jobub. ln speak 
ing of the apocry phalacconnt of the death of Isaiah, 
he cites “one of the Hebrew books" as authority 

(Nestle, * Marginalien,” ii. 48). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Assemanl, Bibliotheca Orientalis. U. 244 
3230; Eug. Bor’, im Journal Asiatique, 2d. series, vol. xiv., 
pp. 481-5908; R. Gottheil, in Дерге, id. 249 251: Noldeke, 
Oricutalisehe SNhiizzen, pp. 250. seq, Berlin, RP: J Gotts- 
berger, Barhebra us und Seine Sehohen, Freiburg-im-Breis- 


gau, (OO; and the literature cited in Duval, Littérature 
Nyriaque, p. 409 and passiin, Paris, 1899. 
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GRENOBLE (גרנובלא)‎ : Capital of the depart- 
ment of Isère, France. lt possessed a Jewish com 
munity from the end of the thirteenth century. 
Jacob ben Solomon, a Grenoble Jew (Zunz, “Z. G.” 
p. 208, erroneously calls him “ Isaac”), died a mar- 
tyr to his faith in 1296. 

When the Jews were driven out of France (1306) 
by Philippe le Bel, a certain number of them fled 
to Grenoble, where they were hospitably received by 
the dauphin Humbert 1., who allowed them to es- 
tablish banking-houses there. Two of them cspe- 
cially, Amyal of Tours and Morel of Amboise, ob- 
tained important privileges on paying an annual tax 
of 10 livres. In 1258, in consequence of numerous 
aceusutions against the Jewish bankers of the region 
addressed to the governor of the Dauphiné, all the 
Jews of the province were called together at Greno 
ble, and on their refusal to comply with this sum- 
mons the dauphin condemned eaeh of them to pay a 
silver mark annually. Further, he imposed a tine 
of 10,000 frances on all the Jews, for the payment of 
which the “maistre de la loy," Rabbi Samuel, ad- 
dressed an urgent appeal to all the Jewish bankers 
of the Dauphiné. Among the most important of 
these were Moses Aaron and Samson of Yenne, rest- 
dents of Grenoble. In 1896, during the dauphinal 
conneil at Grenoble, a criminal suit was instituted 
against three youths, Samson of Jerusalem, Crescent 
of Voiron, and Perret Levi, who were accused of 
having committed a crime against a Christian and of 
having blasphemed Jesos. They were condemned 
to pay a fine of 200 frances in gold. 

On March 4, 1112, at the request of the states 
general of the province, the council deeided that 
Jews should be obliged to keep their places of wor- 
ship, their ovens, their wells, and their markets 
separate from those of the Christians. In addition, 
the men were required to wear as a badge а round 
piece of variegated cloth, placed upon the outer gar- 
ment at the chest, and the women to put a dis- 
tinctive token in their head-dress It was forbid- 
den for cither men or women to appear in publie 
or to keep their doors and windows open on Pas- 
sion Sunday or during Holy Week; and they were 
not allowed to employ Christian servants. 

During the reign of Charles VI. the Jews of 
Grenoble and its environs were acensed of having 
associated with the enemies of the dauphin during 
his exile and of having used disrespectful language 
concerning him. They were therefore condemned 
by him to pay a tine of 1.500 crowns in gold 1t was 
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at this period that the Jews left Grenoble detini- 

tively. Only a few lsraelite families now reside 

there (1905). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Valhonais, Histoire da Dauphiné, i. ties 
Preuves, No. 131; Ordonnances des lis de Franee, 
xi.; Prudhomme, Les Juifs en Dauphiné. pp. 12,51, 54, 58; 
Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, рр. 162 and 196; 
R E. J. ix. 239, 204, 250, 200, 01 Grok, Crallia Juda 
p. 145. "p 
d m". KR 
GRIESHABER(KRIEGSHABER),ISAAC: 

Polish-lMunsarian rabbi at Paks, Hungary; born at 

Cracow, Te was the author of * Makkel No' aim" 

(Vienna, 1799), in whieh he sharply criticized Aaron 

CironiN for declaring the sturgeon permissible food, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: LOW, Gesammelte Schriften, il. 263-267 1 
schreiber, Zteformed: Jadaism, pp. 65-70; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 
i. 313; Zeithn, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 57. _ 
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GRILICHES, ABRAHAM  AVENIRC- 
VICH: I[ussian engraver; born at Wilna 1853; 
educated at the Wilna rabbinical scbool; gradu- 
ated from the Wilna School of Designs in 1869, and 
from the St. Petersburg Academy of Fine Arts in 
1876, when he wus appointed engraver to the Impe- 
rial Mint. Ie became a noted medalist. Among the 
medals he engraved may be mentioned those in com- 
memoration of the deaths of Alexandra Feodorovna 
and Emperor Alexander 11., the jubilee of Duke 
Nicholas Leuchtenberg, the catastrophe at the rail- 
road station of Borki, Oct. 17, 1888, and the 200th 
anniversary of the 65th Infantry Regiment of Mos- 
COW. 

Griliches produced on onyx portraits of Baron 
Horace Günzburg, the Grand Duke Vladimir, the 
Grand Duchess Alexandra Georgievna, the Emperor 
Nicholas 11., Queen Louise of Denmark, Empress 
Alexandra Feodorovna, and Emperor Alexander 11. 
His exhibits were awarded a gold medal at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900. Пе now (1902) holds Ше posi- 
tion of senior engraver to the Imperial Mint with the 
rank of aulie councilor. НК, 


GRILICHES, AVENIR GIRSCHEVICH: 
Russian engraver; father of Abraham Avenirovich 
Griliches; born at Wilna April, 1822, Until the age 
of sixteen he studied the Talmud, and later, without 
tlie aid of a teacher, becamean engraver. In {871 he 
was employed as an engraver by the Imperial Mint 
of St. Petersburg; three years later his portrait of 
Levensohn, engraved on rock-crystal, won him a 
noniination to the 5t. Petersburg Academy of Fine 
Arts; in the same yearhe was appointed engraver to 
the Imperial Mint. He soon gained a wide reputa- 
tion, and is now considered one of the best engravers 
in Russia. Among his engravings may be mentioned 
the state seals of the emperors Alexander IHL. and 
Nicholas П. 

Avenir holds the rank of court councilor, and was 
decorated with the Order of St. Stanislas, second 
class. EIC 


GRODNO: Russian city; capital of the govern- 
ment of the same name; formerly one of the chief 
cities of Lithuania and, later, of Poland. It had a dew- 
ish eommunity about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, for in the “ Privilege” granted to the Jews 
of Grodno by Grand Duke Vitold of Lithuania, dated 
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Lutsk, June 18, 1989 (document. No. 2 in Bershad- 
ski's * Russko-Yevreiski Arkhiv?), it is seen that 
the Jews occupied at that time a considerable arca 
in the city, that they owned land and houses, and 
had a synagogue and a cemetery. This important 
document, which was later confirmed by Sigismund 
August (1547), by John Casimir (1655), and by Stan- 
islas August Poniatowski (1785), is, with one excep- 
tion, the oldest one extant relating to the history of 
the Jews in Lithuania. It confirms the Jews in all 
their possessions and rights; permits them to engage 
in all business pursnits and occupations; exempts 
the synagogue and the cemetery from taxation; and 
ends by conferring on the Jews “all rights, liberties, 
and privileges given to our Jews of Brest" in Ше pre- 
ceding усаг. The Jews, who were thus practically 
enjoying equal rights with the other inhabitants, 
apparently lived undisturbed, even after Casimir 
Jagellon in 1444 granted the city its independence 
in the form of the “Magdeburg Law." Jews 
continued to furm the taxes and to own real estate 
until their unexpected expulsion by Alexander Ja- 
gellon in 1495. 

The estates and houses owned hy Jews were then 
given by the grand duke to liis favorites, but they 
were soon reclaimed. The deereeissucd by Alexan- 
der Jagellon when he became King of Poland, per- 
mitting the Jews to return to Lithuania, is dated 

March 22, 1503. Jt is issued to two 
Expulsion Jews from Grodno, Lazar Moisheye- 
and vich (styled “our factor") and Isaac 

Return. “aishevich, and permits all Jews who 

йаа been ex pelled to return to Grodno 
and once again enter into possession of their estates 
(0. No. 39). A decree by Alexander, dated April, 
1503, in which the Jews of Grodno are especially 
mentioned, again orders that everything formerly 
belonging to Jews which had been sequestrated for 
gifts must be returned to them, and that all the 
debts owing to them must be paid ; and four years 
later (Nov. 3, 1507; zb. No. 50) an edict again decrees 
that whatever belonged to the Jews of Grodno be- 
fore their expulsion must be returned to them. In 
1525 the king contirmed the right of Judah Dogdano- 
vich to land in the district of Grodno which his 
father Dogdan had acquired before the expulsion. 
The same subject is referred to in another document 
(ib. Nos. 94, 100). 

In a decision rendered by Queen Bona (Sforza), 
dated May 22, 1549, the following regulations, modi- 
fying and defining the rights of the Jewish commu- 
nity of Grodno, are intioduced: (1) Jews are to pay 
17 per cent of the taxes the government assessed 
against the city: (2) they are freed. from some spe- 
cial taxes paid in kind; (3) houses and lands for- 
merly Бопай by Jews from citizens are freed from 
citizens’ taxes; those bought by citizens trom Jews 
are freed from Jewish taxes, But thenceforth no 
dew may buy a house from a citizen without spe- 
cial roval permission (72, No. 352). 

The first rabbi and the first quarrel in the ccm- 
munity of Grodno date from the year 1549. Tt 
seems that the influential Judich family had forced 
on the community as rabbi a relative of the name 
of Mordecai. Queen Bona, on Oct. 28 of that year, 
ordered her governor Kimbar to assemble the Jews 
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of Groduo to eleet i rabbi who was no relative to 
the Judichs, and decreed that in case this could not 
be done without opposition, the op- 


The First ponents of the Judichs were to elect 
Rabbi. а separate rabbi wilh the sume riglits 


and privileges as enjoyed by the one 
chosen by that family. Another decree, dated Nov. 
8 of that year, deals with the trouble caused because 
the Jews would not permit. Rabbi Mordecat to ollici- 
ate in the synagogue (#5, Nox. 398-351). The name 
of Rabbi Moses b. Aaron, Mordecai's rival, has also 
been preserved. 

After the Union of Lublin (1569), when Lithuania 
became part of Poland, Grodno shared the general de- 
cline of that nnhappy kingdom, It flourished again 
under King Stephen Bathori (1576-86), who was the 
friend of the Jews who resided there; and the great 
synagorue, which was destroyed by tire Aug. 3, 
1599, was erected at that period. The arrival of 
the Jesuits in 1616 marks the beginning of oppress- 
ive measures and exactions, and frequent reenr- 
rences of blood accusations. Grodno was saved from 
the devastation and massacres of the first Cossack 
war in 1648-49, but suffered terribly in 1655, when 
it was taken hy the Russians and hell two years; 
and its lot was not improved during the four years 
following, when it was held hy the Swedes, The 
community was impoverished and sunk heavily in 
debt, from which it has not been freed even to this 
day. From 1703 to 1708 Grodno was held by Charles 
XII. of Sweden, and the Jews suffered. as they al- 
ways suffered in times of war and disorder. Jews 
did not share in the benefit Grodno derived from the 
administration of the starost Anton Tiesenhans 
(1762-85), who made an effort to revive the commerce 
and industry of the decaying city. Ue was hostile 
to the Jews, and when he became hankrupt his in- 
debtedness to the Jewish community, representing 
only a part of the money which he had extorted 
from it, was declared by a court to he over 84,000 
rubles. Two of his estates in the district of Pinsk 
were given to the “kahal” of Grodno in lieu of the 
debt, but they were contiseated on a technicality by 
the Russian government in 1795. 

The last tragedy in Grodno of whieh there is 
record oecurred on the second day of Pentecost, 
May 20,1790, when Eleazar b, Solomon of Wirballen 
was quartered for the alleged murder of a Christian 


girl. The king refused to sign the death warrant, 
being convinced of the man's inno- 

Murder cence, but could not prevent the ex- 
Ac- ceution. A ritual murder trial is also 
cusations. known to have oceurred there in 1820, 
but the details have not been pre- 

served. Grodno came under the dominion of Rus. 


sia in 1195. The most important event in its recent 
history is the disastrous conflagration of 1885, when 
about half of the city was destroyed, 

A complete list of the Jewish inhabitants of 
Grodno in 1560 15 reproduced in the above-mentioned 
* Arkhiv" (i). Ttineludes the nines of about sixty 
Jews, who lived mostly in the “Jewish street ” and 
in the “Jewish School street.” Tt also gives the loea- 
tion of the Jewish hospital, which was then on * Ple- 
banski street." The total number of honses in 
Grodno at that time was 942; if figured at one fam- 
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ily for each house, this would make the Jewish pop 
ulation about 10 percent of the .ור‎ The 
“Russian Eueycelopedii" (wr), which gives for the 
second half ot the sixteenth ceutury of Jewish 
houses ont of a total of 712, makes Ihe proportion 
still smaller, But the Jewish population increased 
in the following two centuries much faster than the 
Christian, and «f£ the 4,000 inhabitants in 1793 n 
majority were Jews. The jnerease wenl en under 
]iussian rule, and in 1816 the city had 8,422 Jewish, 
and only 1,151 non Jewish, inhabitants, ln 1590 
there were 29,779 Jews in a total population of 49, 
952, and in 1896 about 25,000 Jews in a total pop- 
ulation of 40,87], 

The rabbinate of Grodno was next in importance to that of 
Brest-Litovsk, and m the records of the council of Lithuania 
the rabbi of Drest-Litossk. always signed: (rst and the ralibi 
of төнө second, Rabbis Mordegai and 
Moses ben Aaron, who are known only 
through records of ut vation, were followed 
by an eminent rabbinien] antharity, Nathan Spira Ash- 
kenazi id. 1571), author of © Mebo Suru" He Wils sue- 
ceeded by Mordecai Jaffe, author of the " Lebushiisi;" who 
is known to have been in Grodno during the reign of Stephen 
thori; When he left trrodna is uot known, and the date of 
the rubbinate of his sueeessor, Judah, whe is known only 
from the mention made of hiin in eonteinporary responsa, is also 
somewhat uncertain. The next rabbi was Epbraim Solo- 
mon Shor, anthor of ** ונוש‎ Shor" (d. 1511}. tHe was sar- 
ceeded by Abraham b. Meir ha-Levi Epstein, who left 
Grodno in 1634 to become rabbi of Beest-Litevsk, Isaac b. 
Abraham is known to bive been rabbi of Grodno in I6 41, 
but part of that tiue Joshua b. Joseph, author of ® Maginne 
Shelomoh,” liter of Lemberg and Cracow, was also in Grodno, 
before he went to Tiketzyn. Jonah b. Isaiah Teomim, 
author of "Kikavon de-Younal,™ was rabbi in 1611 55, when 
he left Poland, dying in Metz in 1009, aged 73. Moses Spira, 
son of R. Nathan, author of ** Мета Пећ "Amnkot," and great- 
grandson of the above-named Nathan Spira, was rabbi after 
1555, and Judah b. Benjamin Wolf of Troppau held 
that position about 1001. Haika b. Samuel Hurwitz was 
rabbi from 1667 to 1673, and was followed by Moses Zebi, 
uuthor of * Tif'eret le-Mosheh,™ who died in 1651. Ilis suc- 
cessor, Mordecai Susskind Rothenberg, remained in 
Grodno пи) 169], when he went to Lublin. Simhah b. 
Nahman Rapoport, formerly of Dubno, who succeeded 
Mordecai, held the position for nearly a quarter of à century 
until he too beeame rabbi of Lublin (about 1714). Baruch 
Kahana Rapoport was called from Firth to ussmne the 
rabbinate of Grodno, but he preferred Ihe °" small rabhinate " 
of the German town and soon returned there. Aiyeh Job 
b. Nathan Nata of Slutsk (d. 1129) became rabta of 
Grodno in 17214 and was succeeded. by Ins son Zechariah 
Mendel (d. 1746, aged 39). Jehiel Margatiot id. 1:51), 
a disciple of Israel B fil Shem, became гана. He was followed 
bv Moses Joshua Hurwitz. The latter's sttecessor, Ben- 
jamin Braudo (Broda) ‘dl. 18.8, aged 73), was the last 
rabbi of Grodno, the оШсе being then abulishert, as was the 
case in Wilna, as the resnlt of quarrels between two factions of 
the community. 

Among the rabbinical scholars and other eminent 
Jews of Grodno were: Elhunan Berliner, who corre- 
sponded with Zebi Ashkenazi early in the eighteenth 
century: Elisha h. Abraham, ו[‎ of * Kab we- 


, 


Rabbis. 


Naki,” on the Mishnah, and of “Pi Shenayim," on 
Zera'im, who died at an advanced ase in 1749; 


Alexander Süsskind, the author of ^ Yesod we-Sho- 
resh ha-* Abodah "; Daniel b, Jacob, who wasn day- 
yan or " moreh zedek " for forty years, and died in 

1807; Joseph Jozel Rubinovich, phy- 


Scholars, sician and favorite of King Poniatow 
etc. ski, died 2510; Simbah b. Mordecai, 


who was head of a yeshibah and died 
in 1813; his son Hillel, who was a son-in-law of Jt 
Hayyim of Volozhin and died in 1523; Tanhum, the 
son of Rabbi Eliezer of Urle, who was a candidate 
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for the rabbinafe, was " rosh bet-din,” and became 
the rival to some extent of 1%. Benjamin Braudo, 
mentioued above; his name is signed first on the 
record of the convention held in Wilna in 1818 for 
the purpose of selecting delegates to St. Petersburg; 
Suudel Sonenberg, head of the delegation referred to 
above, died 1853; Jacob b. Moses Frumkin, died in 
Grodno 1872. Eliezer Bregman and his son Shab 
bethai are among the prominent citizens of Grodno, 
as are the Epsteins, the Neches, and tbe Ratners, 

The best-known Hebrew writers in the city of 
Grodno were: Meir Ostrinski, Menahem Bendetson, 
Israel David Miller, Abraham Shalom Friedberg, 
the poet Issachar Daer Hurwitz, Samuel Yevnin. 
Іѕлас Andres, Simon Friedenstein (the historian of 
the Grodno community), and Hirsch Ratner. ITur- 
witz, the translator of the Biddur into Russian, was 
the city's “ government rahbi" in the seventies. Jle 
was sueeecdcd hy Moses Kotkind, who in his turn 
was followed by Shemariah Lewin. Among thie five 
“ore hora ah," R. Eliakim Shapira, and R. Wolf, 
a son-in-law of R. Nalium, are tlie best known. 

The Jewish community of Grodno is one of the 
poorest in Russia. There is little industry, and a 
large percentage of the business establishments is 
conducted by women, Jt has the usual number of 
educational and charitable institutions, two Tal- 
mud Torahs (the older one having a trade-sehool as 
an adjunct), a gemilut hasadim, a * Volkskiiche ” for 
tlie poor, and a similar institution to provide kasher 
food for Jewish soldiers. There is also an older 
trade-school founded by Samucl Lapin. Inaddition 
to the government school there are (1903) an excel- 
lent private school eonducted by B. Shapira, and a 
modern heder founded by the Zionists, who have re- 
cently developed great activity in communal work. 
——Typography: Parnch b. Menahem, a Dook- 
dealer, established a Iléebrew  printing-press in 
Grodno, the first in Lithuania, in 1789. Ten years 
later he removed to Wilna, where he died in 1308. 
The establishment was inherited by his son. Mena- 
hein Man Romm, who in 1535 commeneed, in part- 
nership with Simhah Zimmel of Grodno, to publish 
anew edition of the Тапа. The first few volumes 
bear the imprint of Wilna Grodno, but in 1827 the 
business was removed to Wiha, and, under the man- 
agement of the Rom family, became one of the 
largest of its kind in the world. E CUT 

The following is a list of the Jewish agricultural 
colonies іп the government of Grodno, from * Selsko- 
Khazaistveony Kalendar Dlya Yevreyev Kolonis- 
lov 221, Mana. 1902). 
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PorvLATION BY DISTRICTS OF THE GOVERNMENT 
oF GRODNO (CENscs 1897). 
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Dist riet. Population. Population. Percentage. 
ו‎ ATTIS tal 20.1] 
Brest-Litovsk le 215,360 45,003 о | 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bershadski, Russko-Vevreishi Arkiv, St. 


Petersburg, ]ss2 ; Butziklopedicheski Slovar; Vriedenstein, 
"Ir Gibborim, Wilna, 1840; idem, in Keneset ha-Geedolah, ii. 
25-127, iii. 66-69 ; Hurwitz, Rehohot ‘Ir (criticism of Frieden- 
stein, based on review in. Brüll's Jahrb. vii. 1852-1853), Wilna, 
1800; ZIu-Nhahlar, No. 5, pp. 268 ef seys Ha-Meliz, 15:9, No. 
чаб Ha-Zefivah, 1899, Nus. 166, 167; 1900, No. 143. 
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GRONEMANN, SELIG: German rabbi; born 
at Flbtenstein, West Prussia, Dee, 7, 1843; attended 
the gymnasium at Konitz and the seminary and 
university at Breslau; became rabbi at Strasburg 
(1872) and at Danzig (1878), and distriet rabbi of ny 
over (1884) Ilis works include: “De  Profiatii 
Durani (Ephodæi) Vita et Studiis," inaugural dis- 
sertation (Breslau, 1869); “Die Jonathan’sehe Pen- 
tateuchiibersetzung in Ihrem Verhältnisse zur la- 
lacha” (Leipsie, 1879); *Zibhe Shelamin: Die 
Vorschriften über das Schichten und die Untersuch- 
ung der Lunge von К, Jakob Beck, Neu Ileraus- 
gegeben, Durch Zusütze Ergünzt und mit ciner 
Deutschen Bearbeitung Versehen” (Frankfort-on- 
the- Main, 1899). Пе also eontrihuted to Frankel’s 
* Monatsschrift ? and Rahmer's * Fanilienblatt,” and 
published. some sermons in the latter's “ Predigt- 
Magazin." Gronemann is (1903) a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the German Zionist organization. 

6. M. К. 


GROSS, CHARLES: American author; born 
at Troy, N. Y.. Feb. 10, 1857; educated at the Trae 
Wiech School; at Williams College, from which he 
received the degree of M. A.; and at the universities 
of Paris, Berlin, and Géttingen, receiving from the 
last-named the Ph.D. degree for his study on the 
“Gilda Mereatoria.” He is also an honorary M.A. 
of TIarvard, in whieh university he has held a pro- 
fessorship of history since 1585. Gross has shown 
great originality and industry as an investigator in 
medieval and English history, in which field he has 
written the follawing: “Gild Merchant," 2 vols,, 
1890; "Select Cases from the Coroners’ Rolls,” 1896 
(for the Selden Society); “Bibliography of British 
Municipal History,” 1897; "Sources and Literature 
of English History,” 1900; "The Early History of 
the Ballot in England, " in “ Political Science Quar- 
terly,” 1898; “Modes of Trial in the Medieval Bor- 
oughs of England ” (Harvard Law Series, May, 1902). 
Gross leetured at the Anglo-Jewish Exhibition of 
1887 on “Exchequer of the Jews in England in the 
Middle Agus,” this lecture being a valnable contri- 
bution both to English and to dewish history. He 
translated. into English Kavserling's “Christopher 
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Columbus,” New York, 1593. He is a vice-presi- 
dent of the American Jewish Historical Society, and 
a member of the publication committee of the Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Harvard (Graduates) Magazine, x. 169; 
W hos Who in Ameritect, s.v. 
0% 


GROSS, FERDINAND: Austrian writer; born 
in Vienna April 8, 1849; died at Kaltenleutgeben, 
near Vienna, Dee. 21, 1900. llis ancestors lived 
in Italy; hisfather emigrated from Padua to ITun- 
gary, and went from there to Vienna. Ferdinand 
began his literary activity when a boy of fifteen. Ие 
joined the editorial stall of the * Extrablatt ” in 1872, 
and in 1877 won the first prize of the Berliner Lite- 
rarisches Centralbureau for his feuilleton" Litte- 
rarische Zukunftsmusik.” In 1579 he went to Frank- 
fart-on-the- Main to become feuilleton editor of the 
“Frankfurter Zeitung.” In 1881 Gross returned to 
Vienna and joined the editorial staff of the “ Wiener 
Allgemeine Zeitung." For a time he was the feuil- 
letonist of the “Neue Wiener Tageblatt," and ed- 
itor of the “Extra-Post.” lle was president of the 
Concordia, an association of Vienna journalists, from 
1893 until 1900. Among his works are the follow- 
ing: "Geheimnisse," one-act comedietta, Vienna, 
1817; "Kleine Münze," sketches, Breslau, 1875; 
* Oberammerganer Passionsbriefe,” 72, 1880, new ed. 
1900; “Nichtig und Flüchtig," sketches, Leipsic, 
1880; £ Die Neuen Journalisten," comedy, with Max 
Nordau, Leipsic, 1850; * Mit dem Dleistift," sketches, 
Breslau,1851; “Der Erste Brief," comedy, Vienna, 
1883; “ Heut und Gestern " and “ Aus der Biicherci,” 
Vienna, 1883; " Blätter im Winde,” Vienna, 1884 (2d 
ed., 1859); " Aus Meinem Wiener Winkel,” Leipsic, 
1855; " Liederaus dem Gebirge,” Vienna, 1855; " Lit- 
terarische Modelle," Berlin, 1557 ; “ Gedichte," 1887; 
* Goethe's Werther in Frankreich”; * Was die Büch- 
erei Erzáhlt," Leipsic, 1559; 7 Zum Nachtisch,” Leip- 
sic, 1589. In 1891 Gross began his editorial connection 
with the * Wiener Fremdenblatt,” and on Dee, 21 of 
the same year his adaptation of Daudet's * L'Obsta- 
cle” was produced at the Hofburg Theater. In 
1892 another collection of stories aud sketches, “Im 
Vorbeigehen,” was published at Leipsic, and his 
drama, “Um Drei Uhr.” was produced. His later 
works are: “Augenblicksbilder” and "Ungebun- 
den," Vienna, 1895; * Biiitterim Walde," Leipsic, 
1896; “Wer Ist Frei von Schuld +” (one-act sketch), 
1896; “In Lachen und Liichein,” Stuttgart, 1898; 
“Von den Leichten Seiten,” Leipsic, 1900, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Das (Geistige Wien, s.v., Meyers 

Konversatious- Lerikon. 
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GROSS, HEINRICH: German rabbi; born at 
Szenicz, Hungary, Nov. 6, 1825; pupil in rabbin- 
ical literature of Judah Aszod. After graduating 
from the Breslau seminary and from the University 
of ПаПе (Ph. D. 1866; his thesis on Leibnitz obtain- 
ing the university prize), he was engaged as private 
teacher by Baron Horace Günzburg at Paris. Dur- 
ing a residence of two years in that city Gross col- 
lected in the Bibliothèque Nationale the material for 
his great work “Gallia Judaica." In 1869 he went to 
Berlin, where he associated much with Zunz, whose 
methods of research he admired and adopted. מ[‎ 
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1870 he was called tothe rabbinate of Gress Stre itz, 
Silesia; and since 1875 he has occupied the rabbinate 
of Augsburg. 

Cross א‎ activity in the domain of literary bistory, 
especially of that of the French Jews of the Mid He 
Aves, has been very extensive. His “Gallia Ju- 
«иса (Paris, 1897), which deals with the medieval 
geography and literary history. of the Jews of 
France, has become a standard work. Gross has 
also enriched the Jewish scientitie periodicals with 
many valuable contributions, which of themselves 
constitute important works. Of these the most note 
worthy are: “Abraham ben David aus Posquieres, 
ein Literarliistorischer Versuch,” in * Monatssclirift;" 
1873-74; "Zur Gesch. der Juden in Arles,” 2, 1878, 
1879, 1850; “ Eliezer ben Joel ha-Levi, ein Literar 
historischer Versuch,” 7. 1555, 1896; "Jehudah Sir 
Leon aus Paris: Analekten.” in " Magazin,” 1877, 
1578, iv. 174, v. 179; “Etude sur Simson ben Abra- 
bam de Sens MEIER EI 

Gross is also the author of " Lehrbuch der Israc- 
litischen Religion für die Oberen Klassen der Mittel- 
schulen.” 

2 1. Br. 


GROSS, JENNY: Austrian actress; born at 
Szanto, llungary. Educated for the stage by Cesa- 
гіпа Kupfer, she made her début in 1575 at the Carl- 
theater at Vienna; in 1880 she appeared at the 
Stadttheater, and in 15885 at the Berlin court theater, 
from whieh she went in Isso to the Lessings Thea- 
ter, where she is at present (1903) engaged. er 
rólesinclude: Madame Sans Gene, Komtesse (Turkcell, 
Viale, Josephine, Sonja in * Raskolnikow,” ооу 
in " Kónivsleutnant," Jeanne in “Die Welt in der 
Man sich Langweilt,” Marianne in “ Die Geschwis- 
ter,” Emire in "Tartüffe," and the well-known 
women in Shakespeare. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Bioy. Ler. 


3 ERST 
GROSS-KANIZSA. See Naar-KANIZSA. 


GROSSER, JULIUS: German physician; born 
at Freistadt, Prussian Silesia, Oct. 25, 1855; died at 
Prenzlau, Prussia. Oct. 25,1901. Tle studied at the 
University of Derlin, where he graduated in 1859 as 
doctor of medicine. In 1861 he established a prac: 
tise in Prenzlau. He served through the Franco- 
Prussian war in the capacity of surgeon, and was 
decorated with the Iron Cross. In 1880 he founded 
the " Deutsche Medizinal-Zeitung,” which he edited 
until his death, contributing many artieles to this 
and other medical journals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lev. s.v., Vienna, 1901. 
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GROSSMAN, RUDOLPH: American rabbi; 
born at Vienna, Austria, July 24, 1867; D. L., Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Rabbi and р. le- 
brew Union College, Cincinnati; Grossman was as- 
saciate rabbi of Temple Beth-El, New York, from 
1889 to 1896, and since the latter year he has been 
rabbi of Tempie Rodef Sholom, in the same city. 
Пе was corresponding secretary of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis (1902), and has written 
à number of essays for Jewish and other magazines. 
Пе was grand chaplain of the grand lodge of the 
Masonic Order, New York (18989-1900). A. 
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GROSSMANN, IGNACZ: llungariun physi- 
cist, born in Góncz-Inuszka, Abauj county, Feb. 16, 
1823; died in Budapest May 21, 1860. [Ie attended 
the University of Prague, devoting himself espe- 
cially to mathematics and pedagogies. From 1847 
to 1851 he was a teacher in Gyór-Sziget; for the two 
following years he attended the Josef technical 
school in Budapest, and in 1854 he was appointed 
principal of the girls’ schoolof the Pester Israclitische 
Religionsgemcinde, 

In 1857 Grossmann was called to a professorship 
in the commercial school, where he remained until 
1862, when he was made engineer of the Pest-Losoncz- 
Zólyom Railroad Company. Grossmann was thie 
actual inventor of the mercurial pneuniatic pump. 
In 1854 he discovered à new method of gasometer 
construction. He wrote "Führer iu der Geometri- 
schen Analyse der Krystallographie,” Leipsie, 1857. 

Е. М. W. 


GROSSMANN, IGNAZ: American rabbi; 
born at Trenesen, Hungary, July 30, 1825; died 
Marceli 18, 1897, in New York city. He received his 
education at the yeshibah of Presburg, and in 1863 
was called as rabbi to fcoritschan, Moravia, which 
position he in 1866 changed for that at Warasdin, 
Croatia. Tn 1873 lie was called to Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
where he otliciated in the Congregation Beth Eio- 
him, and later in the Congregation B'nai Abraham. 
lle wrote: * Drei Predigten,” Warasdin, 1868; “Die 
Sprache der Wahrheit,” 7. 1870; “ Mikraot Ketan- 
not," Cincinnati, 1802, The last work is à presenta- 
tion of the 615 commandments with their Biblical 
bases, their rabbinieal definitions, and their moral 
lessons. He also contributed very frequently to 
“Deborah.” Of hiis sons, Lonis Grossmann, in Cin- 
cinnati, Olio; Rudolph Grossman, in New York 
city; and Julius Grossmann, in Lpolysagh, Hungary, 
are rabbis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Deborah, April 1, 1897. 

Б. р, 

GROSSMANN, LOUIS: American rabbi and 
author; born at Vienna. Austria, Feb. 24, 1868; edu- 
cated at the University of Cincinnati (D. A.) and at 
the Hebrew Union College (1. D.). Grossmann is 
descended from a family of rabbis. In 1584 he be- 
came rabbi of the Temple Beth El at Detroit, Mich- 
igan, retainiug this office until 1898. Ile then suc- 
ceeded Isaac M. Wise as rabbi of the Congregation 
D'nai Yeshurun at Cincinnati, and also as professor 
of theology at the Hebrew Union College. Gross- 
mann is the author of the following: "Judaism and 
the Science of Religion,” New York and London, 
1899; * Maimonides,” New York and London, 1890; 
"Hymns, Prayers, and Responses,” Detroit, 1892; 
“The Jewish Pulpit,” Detroit, 1394; “Isaac M. 
Wise, llis Life and Writings," Cincinnati, 1900. He 
lias also contributed to Jewish periodicals. А. 


GROSSMANN, LUDWIG: Austrian mathe- 
maticiin and political economist; born at Leito- 
mischl, Bohemia, March 14, 1854. As a boy he 
showed unnsual aptitude for physics and mathemat- 
ics; and he continued his studies in these branches 
at the University of Vienna, graduating as doctor of 
philosophy in 1978. In the same year he founded and 
edited the “ Mathematisch-Physikalische Zeitschrift ” 
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at Vienna. Heis thecdiscoverer of the mathematical 
analytical curve of the probable length of the age 
of man. Grossmann has devoted himsclf largely to 
literary work, and is au active opponent of anti- 
Semitism, He is now (1902) a resident of Vienna, 
aud editor of tlie “Controlle,” a journal devoted to 
political economy. 

Of Grossmann’s works may be mentioned: “ Die 
Mathematik in Dienste der Nationalökonomie,” Vi- 
enna, 1586-1900; “ Allgemeine Integration der Line- 
aren Dilli rentialgleichungen Höherer Ordnung," 
Leipsic, 1859-91; “Compendium der Praktischen 
Volkswirthsehaft und Ihrer Matbematischen Disci- 
plinen," Vienna, 1592-1903. 

В. КТШ 


GROSSWARDEIN (NAGY-VARAD): Inun- 
garian city, With a population of 51,000, about one- 
fourth of whom are Jews. The hebra kaddisha was 
founded in 1725, the first synagogue in 1803, and the 
first communul school in 1859. The old Jewish 
quarter, known as the “Katona Város," is in the 
neighborhood of the fort. It still bears its ancient 
aspect and is still occupied mainly by Jews. The 
old synagogue remains, though no longer uscd for 
worship. The Jewish hospital also stands there. 
Not until the beginning of the ninetcenth century 
were Jews permitted todo business in any other part 
of the city, aud even then they were required to 
withdraw at nightfall to theirown quarter. In 1885 
permission to live at will in any part of the city was 
granted them. 

The Jewish community of Grosswardein is divided 
into an Orthodox and a Reform congregation. While 
the members of the Reform congregation still retain 
their membership in the hebra kaddisha, they have 
used a cemetery of their own since 1899. The Jews 
of Grosswardein have won prominence in the publie 
life of the city; there are Jewish manufacturers, 
merchants, lawyers, physicians, and farmers: the 
present chief of police (1902) is a Jew; and in the 
municipal council the Jewish element is proportion- 
ately represented. The community possesses, in ad- 
dition to the hospital aud hebra kaddisha already 
mentioned, a Jewish women’s association, a gram- 
mar-school, ап industrial school for boys and girls, 
a yeshibah, a soup-kitchen, etc. 

The following are among those who have held the 
rabbinate of Grosswardcin: Joseph Rosenfeld 
(Orthodox); David Joseph Wahrmann (Ortho- 
dox); Aaron Landesberg (Orthodox); Moricz 
Fuchs (Orthodox: still otliciating, 1903); Alexan- 
der Rosenberg (Reform: removed to Arad); Al- 
exander Kohut (lieform: removed to New York, 
1585; died, 1894); Leopold Kecskeméty (Reform: 
still officiating, 1903). 

р. G. КЕ 


GROTIUS, HUGO (HUIG VAN GROOT): 
Dutch Christian diplomat, theologian, and scholar; 
born at Delft, Holand, April 10, 1555; died at Ros- 
tock, Germany, Aug. 28, 1645. In the religions 
combat between the Gomarists and Arminians Gro- 
tins was a follower of Arminius. When in 1619 the 
Arminians were thrown into prison, he was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life, and escaped in 
1621 only through a stratagem of his wife. He be- 
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lieved all his life in the doctrines of Arminius, and 
expounded his master's views in his religious 
writings, Which were colleeted. after his death in 
his “Opera Omnia Theologica,” Amsterdam, 1679. 

In 1611 appeared in Paris in three volumes his 
* Aunotationes in Vetus Testamentum," including 
the Apocrypha (ed. Doderlein, Halle, 1715-76). 
This great work was at first read by the Arminians 
only; but it soon became well known through its 
philological-historical character. 

In the course of his religious researches Grotius, 
through Isaac Vossius, became acquainted with 
Manasseh ben Isracl. He corresponded with Manas- 
seh, asking many questions concerning the Hehrew 
language, literature, and interpretation of the Old 
Testament. Manasseh answered his inquiries, and 
the two exchanged many letters. 

Not being a theologian proper, Grotius was not 
bound by any dogmatie views; and his explanations 
of sentences and phrases are consequently based en- 
tircly upon the original text itself. The Jewish 
exegetes became Known to Grotius through Manas- 
sch ben Israel; and he frequently cites and follows 
them in his annotations. He often mentions that 
the ITebrew scholars explain a sentence as he does; 
and even where he ditlers from them he gives their 
views. Jt was a favorite accusation against Gro- 
tius' commentary that he Judaized, or followed Jew- 
ish rather than Christian methods 01 exegesis. 8 
possible that Grotius knew of Manasseh’s plan to 
induce Queen Christina of Sweden to open north 
Scandinavia to the Jews, as he was Swedish am- 
bassador at Paris from 1635 to 1645. 

Grotius highly esteemed Manasseh, whom he 
compares with Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, and Abra- 
vanel. He studied his works, and was much in- 
pressed hy them. Especially was Manasseli's 
" Conciliador " (Amsterdam, 1641) admired by Gro- 
tius. In a letter to Manasseh he says: “I implore 
you to spend all your spare time in explaining the 
Law. You will do a great favor to all scholars” 
("Grotii Epistole,” No. 564, Amsterdam, 1637). 
Again, in a letter to Vossius under date of Oct. 30, 
1688: " Manasseh, whom I wish well, is a man of 
great usefulness to the state and to science " (th. No. 
476). Writing from Paris, he says: "Ilis hooks, 
which I know, are much read and highly thought of 
here.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fncye. Brit. 8.У Schaltf-Merzog, Eineyc. 8.V.; 
GTaetz, History of the Jews (Am. transi), v. 21, 22, Phila- 
delphia, ISIS: Adler, of Homa to Mtnassrh ben Irae l, in 
Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. Engl. 1993-94, i., London, 1895; Kay- 
serlinz, Menusse ben Israel, in Jahiibuch für dir Gesch. 
der Juden, il, Leipsie, 1861; Grotii Epistol. Nos. 390, 423, 

523, 454, 476, 5604. S70, Amsterdam, 1687; (Grotii Epistola 
Treditee (supplement to the foregoing), Leyden, 1509, 
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GROVES AND SACRED TREES: Dy many 
Orieutal as well as Occidental peoples, whether of 
Semitie or non-Semitie stock, groves and single trees 
(oaks, terebinths, tamarisks, palms, etc.) were re- 
garded and revered as favorite abodes of the gods, 
and were therefore set aside for worship and marked 
by the erection of altars in, under, or near them. 
Behind this eonception was the belief, wide-spread 
among primitive races, that trees were animated 
(see Mannhardt, “Die Walid- und Feldkulte ”). 
Moditied, this idea reappears in the form in which 
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the trees are held. to be the dwellings, and groves 
the haunts, of benevolent or malevolent spirits and 
deities. | Moreover, trees were suggestive of fertil 
itv, of life, and (in winter) of death. "This induced 
their worship as visible manifestations of the secret 
powers of nature controlling generation and decay, 
Among the Hebrews, also, this notion seems to 
have prevailed jn remote times. At all events. 
groves and trees are. found connected with the 
ophanics (Gen. xil. G[A. V. 2] and with the giving 
af judgment—that is, the oracular consultation of the 
deity (Judges iv. 0; 1 Sam. xxii. 6). 
The Hebrew “elon” and “eshel” denoting the oak 
amd tamarisk respectively, are mentioned as groves, 
or perhaps in stricter accuracy as sin- 
Trysting- gle trees, where Yuwair revealed Him 


Trees. песси GAN 0760): 
more detinitely described as “elon mo- 
reh” (= “oak of the revealing oracle"; “moreh” 


fromthe root AW, whence also * Torah”; but sce 
Barth, “ Etymologische Studien,” pp. 15-14); some: 
times in the plural "clone morch” (Deut. xi. 30); 
also “clone mamre” (Gen. xiii. 18, xiv. 13, x viii. 1). 
“Blah” dac po» “allah” Clos: xxiv. 26), Allon” 
(Gen. xxxv. 8), “tomer” (Judges iv. 5), and “rim. 
mon” (I Sam. xiv. 2) occur in connections indicating 
that trees which were regarded as sacred, cither in 
groves or singly, are meant. Under such sacred 
trees treaties were solemnly contirmed (Judges ix. 
6), sacrifices were offered (22. vi. 11), and, as stated 
above, judgments were rendered (9. iv. 5). The 
sound made by the trees is mentioncd as an auspi 
cious emen )[] Sam. v. 24; comp. Gen. xii. 6; 
dudges ix. 37). Тала js described as dwelling in 
the (burning) bush (Deut. xxxiii. 16; comp. Ex. ill. 
1-6). Joshua erects a memorial stone underneath an 
oak “that was by the sanctuary of Yiwu?” (Josh 
xxiv. 26) Among the Patriarchs, Abraham is more 
espeeially brought into relations with such groves 
or sacred trees (tren. xiii. 18, xviii. 1, XXI. 33). 

The opposition evinced by the Later Prophets 
to such groves and trees confirms the theory that 
originally they were conneeted with the enlt of 
the deities presiding over the generative processes 
of nature. These deities and their worship (sce 
НААМ and comp. Dent. xii 2) were dominant 
factors in the Canaanitish religion, the “high hills " 
and “green trees” being characteristically identified 
with the corrupt practises of the Israelites’ ncigh- 
bors and symbolic of their pernicious intluence upon 
the people of Yuwu (1 Kings xiv. 23; H Kings xvi. 
len הס‎ xx vill Tia vincas ler. Tr 
Soon G Tor SSI Ezek. vL ld sx. 25; LlOmm іу: 
13). The “gardens,” which are also mentioned with 
disapproval, served. similar purposes and for the 
siine reasons (Іва. 1. 29, Ixv. 3, lxvi. 17). 

The ASNERAH—usnally (following LXX. and the Vulgate) ren- 
dered * grave" or, when in the plural, " groves * (* asherimn "i; 
1 Kings xiv. 23; Il Kings xvil. I0; Jer. vlla), gs even theron- 
text might have suggested, it not. being likely that a “grove” 
would be "under every green tree“ modern scholars ne- 
knowledge to have been pillars or stakes, imitations of trees, 
probably trunks of trees "* planted," é.r., tixed into the ground, 
near the altars. and this symbols of the deity, Baal or Asherah ; 
perhaps even in their form snegestive of the obscene Таке» 
iousness Of the Canaanitish eult (Dent, ҮЙ, 5, Xvi. 9E; Judges 
vi. 24,30; | Kings xv. F3; 1H. Kings xvii. 10, xxiii. 11: Mical v. 
12; Hosea iii. ti, The goddess Asherah was not identical with 
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Astarte, as Stade ('* Gesch. des Volkes Israel," i, £60) contends, 
but was originally a tree-goddess, while Astarte was a sidereal 
dety. They had many traits in common, however. 

The Asherah tree or pillar bad many forms, rangiug froma 
гәп] tree through variotts iuritations of parts of the tree toan- 
thropomorphic suggestions (see Max Ghnefalsch-Riebter, t Ky- 
pros, die Bibel und Homer," 18903, plates Ixix., Ixxv.. Nos. 1, 5, 
IXXXii., No. 202, Bb). Compare ASIIERAN. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schrader, in Zeitschrift flr atssyriologe und. 
Verwandte Gebicte ij. 305 304: Eduard Meyer, in Roscher’s 
Levicon, i. 646, 647, 054; Riehm, Jambvrörterb, des Billi- 
хенеп Дери, і. s.v. Hain; Mannbardt, Wald- und 
Feldiiulte, 2 vols., 1875, 1877; Frazer, The (Golden Bough, 2d 
ed., 1900, vol. i. On Semitic tree-cults see Bandissin, וצ‎ 
zur Nemitischen Reliyiousyescl. jj. 154-222: Movers, Dir 
PhOnizier, vol. ід Osiander, Studien thee die Voristaimniscli. 
Religion der Arabet, m Z. D. M. G. vol. vii; Wellhausen, 
Reste Arah, Heidentuins, p. 1001 : The Naered Trees of the 
Ахура Motu nis, in the Babyl and Oriental Record, 
vols. ili. iv.; Tylor, The Winged Figures of the Assyrian 
and Other Ancicut Monuments, in Proceedings Noc. Bibl. 
Arch. vol. xii; Jastrow, Religion of Bahylonia and As- 
syria, p. 002. For the Hebrews specially: Аеро, Gotzen- 
dienst und Zauberwesen bei den Allen Hebriierit, p 293; 
Baudissin, Le. pp. 223—230. The best comparative study of 
Hebrew tree-worship is that of W. Robertson Smith, Bed. of 
Sern. 2d ed., 1591, s.v. Trees, 
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GROWTH OF THE BODY: From thestudies 
of Majer for Galicia, Weisseuberg for South Rus 
sia, Sack for Moscow, and Yashchinsky for Poland, 
which give uniform results, it is found that Jewish 
children grow very rapidly up to the age of six, 
whereas usually development slackens at four; from 
six to cleven growth is slower; from cleven to six- 
teen the body again increases rapidly, when growth 
again becomes slower, but still continnes up to tlie 
age of thirty. At this age the maximum height is 
attained, whereas with Germans this height is 
reached at the age of twenty-three (Gould). At 
forty the body begins to decline and grow shorter. 
This is seen from the figures iu the table, and in 
the diagram representing graphically the process of 
growth of Jewish children in South. Russia and in 
Moscow, given by Weissenberg (* Die Südrussischen 
Juden," р. 17). 

GROWTH oF тик BODY. 
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Sack compared the statnre of Jewish schoal-chil- 
dren in Moscow with that of non-Jewish children 
attending the same schools. Ife found that the Jew- 
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ish children were shorter, But Yashchinsky, who 

took measurements of Jewish and non-Jewish school- 

children in Warsaw, Poland, found the contrary. 

According to his investigations tlie Jews are taller 

than the Poles between the ages of twelve and sev- 

euteen notwithstanding the known fact that айп 

Poles are taller than adult Jews. 

[n so far as Bavaria is concerned Ranke (* Kör- 
pergrósse in Bayern: Deitriige zur Anthropologie 
Bayerns,” iv.) lias shown that the stature is lowest 
in those parts of the kingdom in which the infantile 
mortality is highest. 

From measurements taken by Fishberg from Jew- 
ish school-children in New York eity, it appears 
that those born in the United States grow faster, 
and at maturity attain a greater stature, than those 
born in Burope. ‘There are two reasons for this 
phenomenon. First, the Jewish child in America is 
broveht up amil better sanitary and hygienic sur- 
ronndings; it is better nurtured, and the unhealthy 
lieder is replaced by modern hy gienie public schools, 
The second and more important reason is that there 
is a proeessof selection at work. The stature of the 
Jewish immigrant to America is greater than the 
average of those left at home. This is a fact ob- 
served also among the immigrants of other races. 
It is the strongest physically who venture to change 
their place of abode. These taller Jews transmit 
their superior stature to their descendants. 

The bedy grows not only in height but also in 
(атн, which is best measured by the chest. From 
the investigations of Sack and Weissenberg it has 
been found that the growth of the body in stature 
does not go hand in hand among Jews with its in- 
crease in breadth, but that they progress alternately. 
Up to maturity the height increases at the expense 
of the girth of the chest. After this period the 
body begins to broaden. The maximum girth of 
the chest is attained only between forty and fifty 
years of age. After this there is a recession, 

The growth of the limbs has becn shown to pro- 
gress rapidly up to sixteen years of age. It then 
proceeds slowly up to the age of thirty, when the 
maximum іх attained. After this time there is a 
recession, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Majer, Roezay Przyrost Ciała n Zylow 
Galiryjhich, Zhior Widdemosci do Antropol. Krajowej, 
tom iv., dzial ii.. Cracow, 15805 N. B. Sack, P'izieheskoge Raz- 
vilye Dyctei, Mostow, 1592; S. Vashehinsky. Antropomet- 
ritcheshia Materialy k Tzycheniu Баева Rosta Vgesa, 
ete, s Polyahov i Verreyen, Warsaw, 1580; 8, Weissenberg, 
Die Sitdrussischeon Fuclei,in Archiv thr Anthropologie, 


xxxiii. 3,4: A. D. Elkind, Yerrei, Trudy clutropologiches- 
hao Old yela, xxi., Moscow, 1903. 
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GROZOVSKI, JUDAH LÓB BEN ISAIAH 
REUBEN: Russian llebraist; born at Pogosti, 
government of Minsk, in 1901. After having it- 
tended the yeshibah of Volozhin, Grozovski studied 
pedagogies in ihe Institute for Hebrew Teachers at 
Wilna. When twenty-seven years of age, he went 
to Palestine, teaching Hebrew in various places; 
in 1896 he received an appointment as teacher of 
Hebrew in the agricultural sehool of Jaffa. Three 
years later he removed to the Mikweh Yisrael col- 
ony, and filled the same осе there, Grozovski 
published a series of text- books, among which are: 

det ha-Sefer li-Dene Yisracl,” Jerusalem, 1891; 
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"Sha'ashu'im," 25. 1891; “Bet Sefer ‘lbri,” three 

graded courses in Hebrew, 1593-97; and “ Millon,” 

llebrew-Russian-German dictionary, Warsaw, 1900. 
3 M. Fu. 


GRUBER, JOSEPH: Austrian physician; born 
at Kosolup, Bohemia, Aug. 4, (827; died at Vienna 
March 31, 1900. Tle graduated (M.13.) from the 
University of Vienna in 1555. Tn 1560 he settled in 
Vienna as a specialist in aural diseases, and became 
privat-docent in 1863. In the succeeding year he 
became chief surgeon of the aural department at the 
Allgemeines Krankenhaus. |n 1870 he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor, and in 1873 became 
chief surgeon of the newly founded aural clinic of 
the university. In 1893 he was elected professor, 
which position he resigned in 18905. 

Gruber was tlie author of many essays and works 
(numbering in all nearly 200), and was for many 
years one of the editors of the " Monatsschrift für 
Ohrenheilkunde Sowie für Kehlkopf-, Nasen- und 
Raehenkrankheiten.” Among his writings may be 
mentioned: "Zur Pathologie der lEimnatoccle;" Vi- 
enna, 1859; * Zur Pathologie und Therapie der Otitis 
interna,” /b. 1860; “ Anatomisch-Physiologische Sti- 
dien über das Trominelfell und die Geliórknóchel- 
chen,” 25, 1867; "Lehrbueh der Ohrenheilkunde,” 
th, 1810, 2d ed. 1888, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lerilinn, Vienna, 1901, s.c. 
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GRUBY, DAVID: French physician: born at 
Neusatz (Ujvidek), Hungary, Oct. 10, 1810; died in 
Paris Nov. 16, 1899. lle studied medicine at the 
University of Vienna, and graduated in 1834. Al 
though at that time a dew was rarely permitted to 
hold a position in the university hospital, Gruby was 
appointed assistant surgeon upon the reeommenda- 
tion of the well-known physician Wattmann. Soon 
after, he went to London, and in 1839 to Paris, where 
he engaged in private practise. 

Gruby was one of the leaders in microscopical re- 
search, and gave free public lectures, which were 
largely attended, on mieroscopy, experimental phys- 
iology, and pathology, The results of his experi- 
ments are embodied in: “Observationes Microseo- 
pice ad Morphologiam Pathologicam Speetantes,” 
Vienna, 1839; and * Morphologia Fluidorum Patho- 
logicorum," 72. 1840. 

As a praetitioner Gruby was very successful. Пе 
was physician to Ше vounger Dumas and to Hein- 
rich Heine. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hirsch, Biog. Ler. s.v.: Pagel, Biog. Ler. s.v. 
ב‎ STEMS 


GRUN, MAURICE: Russian painter; born at 
Reval, Russia, in 1870. Ile studied art at Munich 
and Geneva, and in 1890 went to Paris. There he 
became a pupil of Jules Lefébre and Benjamin Con- 
stant, recciving the Aeademy medal and several 
honorable mentions. When but twenty-four years 
of age Griin was appointed principal of the School 
of Arts at Bahia, Brazil. ln 1896 he returned to 
lurope and again settled in Paris, but removed in 
1898 to London, where he has sinee resided. Among 
his many paintings may be mentioned: “ Brittany 
Interior," * Peaceful Moments,” “For Queen and 
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Empire aA tients.” “Oh Batin" 
“Idle Moments.” “The Unexpected Return,” “First 
SMart in Life.” He ix also well known as a portrait- 
painter. 

ШАЛ IST 


GRUNBAUM, MAX (MAIER): (German Ori 
entalist; born in Seligenstadt, Messe, duly 15, 1517, 
died in Munich Dee, 11, 1595. Griinbaum studied 
philology and philosophy at Giessen and Bonn, In 
1858 he became superintendent of the Hebrew Or 
phan Asylum in New York city. Me returned to 
Europe in 18,0, and spent the remainder of bis days 
in Munich. After 1862 nearly all his. papers on 
Oriental philology and folk lore appeared in the 
" Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesell 
sclmft”, and after his death they were reedited bs 
Felix Perles nnder the title “Gesamimelte Anfsiitze 
zur Sprach- und Sagenkunde,” Berlin, 1901. The 
following are among his larger works: © Jiidisch 
Deutsche Chrestomathie.” 1582; © Mischsprachen 
und Sprachnmischliungen," 1885; " Neue Beitriige zur 
scmitischen Sagenkunde,” 1893; “Die diidiseh 
Deutsche Litteratur in Deutschland, Polen, und 
Amerika,” 1894; “Jiidisch-Spanische Chrestoma- 
thie,” Frankfort, 1896. Ile had nearly completed 
the recatuloguing of the works in thellebrew depart- 
ment of the Munich State Library when he diced. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bettelheiin, Biographisches Jahrbuch, 18598, 

pp. 235-030; UH וו‎ Zeitung, Мишеһ, IRIS, Beilage No, 

285, pp. 5-60; Münchener (Neueste Naeclriehten, IRM, No. 

501, p. 4; Perles, in (Gesammelte Aufsätze, Preface, 
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GRUNEBAUM, ELIAS: German rabbi; borp 
in the Palatinate Sept. 10, 1807; dicd in Landau 
Sept. 25, 1803. In 1823 he went to Mayenee, where: 
he became a pupil of the Trlmudist Löb Ellinger. 
and in 1826 continued his Talmudie studies at Mann 
heim; in 1827 he went to Frankfort-on-the- Main, 
where he attended the rabbinieal lectures of Solomon 
Trier. Aaron Fuld, and Bir Adler, and. prepared 
himself for the university. In 1831 he entered the 
University of Bonn, where he became intimately 
acquainted with Abraham Geiger, 1n 1532 he went 
to Munich to continue his studies. In 1825 he was 
appointed to the rabbinate of Birkenfeld, and the 
next усаг became rabbi of the Landau district, n 
position which he held till his death. Grünebaum 
was one of the most zealous and determined repre- 
sentatives of Reform Judaism. It is due to his ef- 
forts that the so-called "Jews? oath” was abolished 
in Bavaria (1862). In appreciation of bis work for 
the improvement of the Jewish school-system, Lud- 
wig Hl. of Bavaria bestowed upon him the Order of St. 
Michael. Besides contributing to Geiger’s various 
magazinesund tothe“ Allgemeine Zeitung desduden- 
tums,” Jost's * Annalen," und Stein’s * Volkslebrer,” 
Grinebaum published: * Die Sittenlehre des Juden- 
thums Anderen Bekenntnissen Gegenüber Nebst dem 
tesehichtlichen Nachweise. über Entstehung des 
Pharisüismus und Dessen Verhältnis zum Stifter 
der Christlichen Religion.” Mannheim, 1867; "Zu 
stiinde und Kiimpfe der Juden, mit Desonderer De 
zichung auf die Rheinpfalz,” /b. 1845; " Gottesdienst- 
liehe Vorträge,” Carlsruhe, 1844; /— "]sraclit sche 
Gemeinde, Synagoge und Schule.” Landau, 1561; 
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* Reden ” (delivered on various occasions). Many of 
his sermons were published in Kayserling's * Biblio- 
thek Jüd. Kanzelredner." 
&. | SSK: 
GRÜNFELD, ALFRED: Austrian pianist; 
born at Prague July 4, 1852; studied under Höger, 
under Krejci at the Prague Conservatorium, and 
under Kullak at the Neue Akademie der Tonkunst, 
erlin. In 1873 he settled at Vienna, where he re- 
ceived the title of * Kammervirtuos." Пе has made 
tours through Europe and the United States. 
During a visit to Germany Grinfeld was ap- 
pointed court pianist to Emperor William I. Since 
1897 he bas been professor at the Vienna Conserva- 
torium, Of his compositions may be mentioned the 
following works for the pianoforte: Octave-study, 
op. 15; Minuet, op. 31; and Spanish Serenade, op. 27. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Musikalisches Woehenblatt, xiv. 343; Ebr- 
lich, Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present, pp. 
115, 116. 
6. J So 
GRUNFELD, HEINRICH: Austrian violon- 
ecllist; born at Prague April 21, 1855; a brother of 
Alfred Grinfeld. Educated at the Prague Conserva- 
torium, he went to Berlin in 1876, and for eight years 
taught at the Neue Akademie der Tonkunst in that 
city. In conjunction with Xaver Scharwenka and 
Gustav 1101180661 (later with Sauret, M. Pauer, and 
F. Zajic), he arranged trio soirées which became very 
popular. In 1866 Grünfeld was appointed court 
violoncellist to King William of Prussia. 
Raker, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riemann, Mnsik-Lexrikon; Biog. 


Dict, of Music and Musicians. 

S. J. Bo. 

GRUNFELD, JOSEF: Austrian physician and 
writer; born at Gyönk, IIungary, Nov. 19, 1540. 
After graduating from the gymnasium at Kaschau, 
he went snceessively to the universities of Budapest 
(1861) and Vienna (1863), graduating (M.D) from 
the latter in 1567. IIe became privat-docent at Vi- 
enna in 1881, and chic! of division at the Poliklinik 
of Vienna in 1885. He bas published a “Compen- 
dium der Augenheilkunde? that has gone through 
four editions, and (in " Deutsehe Chirurgie”) * Die 
Endoskopie der ITarnrébre und Blase.” He was the 
first to use the endoscope. He is known for his 
many surgical innovations as well as through nu- 
merous monographs in his special department. Pro- 
fessional activities did not hinder Griinfeld from 
interesting himself in the affairs of the Jewish eom- 
munity. Пе was one of the founders, and for more 
than eight years president, of the Oesterreichisch- 
Israclitische Union. E 

GRÜNHUT, DAVID: German rabbi of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; born at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, where his father was secretary of 
the congregation, and his maternal grandfather, 
Simon Günzburg, was a member of the rabbinate. 
In 1682 he edited Hayyim Vital’s book on transmi- 
gration, *Gilgulim." This brought upon him the 
censure of the rabbinate, which was opposed to Shab- 
bethai Zebi and, therefore, to the Cabala. Tle never- 
theless reprinted this work in 1684, lle also pub- 
lished “Tob Ro'i,” rules on shehitah in the form of a 
catechism, together with “ Медалі Dawid,” homilies 
on the Pentateuch, and notes on some Talmudic trea- 
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tises (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1712), and à commen- 
tary on Abraham ibn Ezra's grammatical puzzle in 
the 1712 (Frankfort) edition of the “Sefer llasidim,” 
which commentary was reprinted in the 1718 (/5.) 
edition of Samuel Uceda's commentary on Аро en- 
titled “Midrash Sheimuel.” Пе was rabbi in Aue, 
lTesse-Nassiu, and perhaps also in Heimerdingen. 
lle was on good terms with the anti-Jewish writers 
J. J. Sehudt and Johann A. Eisenmenger, and 
wrote a preface to the latter’s edition of the Bible. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Horowitz, Frankfurter Rabhiner, ii. 51 1 
sey.; Maggid, Zur Gesch. und Genealogie der Glinzburge, 
р. 15 and Index, St. Petersburg, 1899. 

D. 


GRUNHUT, KARL SAMUEL: Austrian ju- 
rist; born at Dur-St. Georgen, Hungary, Aug. 3, 
1844. He became associate professor in the jurid- 
ical faculty of the University of Vienna in 1872, 
after having published * Die Lehre von der Weeh- 
selbegebung nach Verfall," Vienna, 1871. In 1873 
“Das Enteignungsrecht " appeared, and le founded 
the “Zeitschrift Tür das Privat- und Oeffentliche 
Recht der Gegenwart," a quarterly, In 1874 he was 
promoted to the professorship of commercial law. 
“Das Recht des Kommissionshandels” was pub- 
lished at Vienna in 1819, since which date his liter- 
ary activity has been devoted chietly to the subjects 
of notes and bills, to the literature of whieh he has 
contributed “ Wechselreelit,” 2 vols., Leipsic, 1897, 
constituting part of the * Systematisches Handbuch 
der Deutschen Rechtswissenschaft,” edited by Karl 
Binding; in addition, he has published a short 
“Grundriss des Wechselrechts," 79. 1899, which simi- 
larly forms part of the * Grundriss des Oesterreich- 
ischen Rechts in Systeimatischer Bearbeitung," ed- 
ited by Finger, Frankl, and Ullman; and, for 
practical purposes, “ Lehrbuch des Wechselrechts,” 
ib. 1900. Griinhut has the title of " Kaiserlicher 
Hofrath,” and has been since 1897 a life-member of 
the Austrian House of Lords (Tlerrenhaus). 11е has 
been decorated with the star of the Order of Francis 
Joseph (1902). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lerikon, s.v.; Kohut, 
Пл: Israelitische Miinner und Frauen, part 16, p. 
א‎ M. Со; 
GRUNHUT, LAZAR: Hungarian rabbi and 

writer; born at Gerenda, Hungary. in 1850. Re- 

ceiving his diploma as rabbi while a mere youth, he 
went to Berlin, where he attended the leetures of 

Dr. Israel Hildesheimer at the rabbinical seminary, as 

well as those at the university. He graduated (Ph. D.) 

from the University of Bern For eleven years he 

olliciated as rabbi at Temesvár, ITungary. In 1892 

һе wasappointed director of the Jewish orphan asy- 

hun at Jerusalem. Griinhut’s works include: “ Kri- 
tische Untersuchung des Midrasch Kehelet Rabbah ” 

(Berlin, 1892); “Das Verbot des Genusses von Ge- 

siiuertem am Riisttage des Pessaehfestes,” in “ Zeit. 

für Mvangelisehe Theologie,” 1894-98; * Midrash 

Shir ha-Shirim ” (Jerusalem, 1897); “Sefer ha-Lik- 

kutim,” ivi. (Jerusalem, 1898-1903); “Ezra und 

Nehemia, Kritisch Mrliiutert,” part 1 (/5. 1899); 

“Saadia Gaon und Sein Commentar zum Buche 

Daniel” (St. Petersburg, 1809); “Saadia Gaon und 

Sein Commentar zu (Daniel) Ezra und Nehemia” 

(ib. 1903); " Yalkut ha-Machiri zu den Sprüchen 
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Salomos” (lerusalem, 1902); “Die Reiscbeschrei- 
Dungen des R. Benjamin von Tudela,” published 
from manuscripts, with translations and introduc- 
tion (ib. 1903). 


BimloGRAPHY: Das Rabbiner-Seminar zu Berlin, р. 4l, 
Bertin, 1595, | 
5 


GRUNWALD, MAX: German rabbi and folk- 
lorist; born at Zabrze, Prussian Silesia, Oct. IO, 
1871: educated at the gymnasium of Gleiwitz and 
(1889) at the university in Breslau, where he also 
attended the lectures of the Jewish theological semi- 
nary. In 1895 he accepted the rabbinate of the 
Hamburg Nene Dammthor Synagogue, where he 
remained until 1903, when he became rabbi of the 
Fifteenth Distriet of Vienna. Since Jan., 1898, he 
has been editor of the “Mittheilungen der Gesell- 
schaft für Jüdische Volkskunde,” which society was 
founded by him in 1597 and of whicb he is presi- 
dent (1903). Ile was also one 01 the principal found- 
ers of the Hamburg Jewish Museum. 

In addition to a large number of essays on gen- 
eral literature, folk-lore, and Jewish history, which 
appeared chiefly in the * Mittheilungen,” Grunwald 
wrote the following. " Das Verhältnis Malebranche's 
zu Spinoza,” Breslau, 1892; “Die Eigennamen des 
Alten Testamentes in Ihrer Bedeutung Für die Kennt- 
nis des lIlebriiischen Volksglaubens,” 22. 1595; 
“Spinoza in Deutschland," Berlin, 1°97; * Portugic- 
sengriiber auf Deutscher Erde,” Hamburg, 1902; 
“Jaden als Rheder und Seefahrer,” Berlin, 1902; 
“Wamburger Deutsche Jnden bis zur Xutlósnng der 
Dreigemeinden in 15811," Hamburg, 1903; “Die Mo- 
derne Frauenbewcgung und «das .udenthum,” 
Vienna, 1903. 5, 


GRUNWALD, MORITZ: Austrian rabbi; born 
March 29, 1853, at Unegariseh Hradiseh, Moravia; 
died in London June 10, 1595. After a short stay 
in Prague he entered (1873) the Breslau Jewish the- 
ological seminary. In 151 he was called to the rab- 
binate of Delovár, Croatia; in 1884-87 he was rabbi of 
Pisek, Bohemia, in 1887-93 of Jung-Dunzlau, Bohe- 
mia. In the latter year he became chicf rabbi of 
Bulgaria, with his seat at Sofia. Ile was at the 
same time direetor of the national rabbinical semi- 
nary, teaching Talmud and Midrash. Grünwald was 
an able linguist, and a member of several scientitic 
societies, including the Société de Numismatique 
etd’ Archéologie, and was highly esteemed by Prince 
Ferdinand and the Bulgarian government. 

Of his numerous writings the following may be 
mentioned: “Die Bibel, der Talmud und die Evan- 
gelien? (1877); “Zur Gesch. der Gemeinde РуПегп- 
furth ” (1882); “Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Gemeinde 
in Ragusa” (1882); “Gesch. der Juden in Dóhmen " 
(Ist part, 1886); " Ueber das Verhal(niss der Kirchen- 
väter zur Talmndischen und Midraschischen Lite- 
ratur? (1891); “Ueber den Einfluss der Psalmen auf 
die Entwicklung der Christlichen Liturgie und 
Hymnologie” (1392); “Rabbi Salomo Efraim Lunt- 
schitz " (1899); “Sitten und Bräuche der Juden im 
Orient” (1894). 

талма was the founder and editor of the “ Jü- 
disches Centralblatt ? (1582-55). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. June, 1895. 
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GRUNWALD - ZERKOWITZ (н, Zerko- 
witz), SIDONIE: Austrianianuthoress ; born in To- 
bitschaun, Moravia, Pel 17. 1892. Mer early educa 
tion she received from her father. a physician. Witl 
her parents she removed successively to Holleschan 
Vienna, and Budapest. Bhe is will versed iv 
French, Italian, Hungarian, Czech, and English and 
obtained a diploma as teacher of langnages. Atter 
teaching for a few years, she received (1857p from 
Ludwig Il. of Bavaria a free scholarship at his the 
atrical school in Munich. Her studies were inter- 
rupted by her marriage to Prince Theodore Koloko- 
tronisof Greece. Joining the Greek Catholic Church, 
she accompanied her husband to Athens, where both 
she and her husband were disowned by the latter's 
family. Disappointed, she returned to Moravia, be- 
came a teacher, and, after securing a divorce, mar 
ried (1°77) à wealthy Vienna merchant by the name 
of Grünwald. Mine then she has lived in Vienna, 
where for some time she edited " La Mode.” 

When only thirteen years of age she published her 
first essays on literature, in German and Hungarian, 
in the newspapers of Budapest. In 1874 appeared, 
in Vienna, “Zwanzig Gedichte von Kalman Toth,” 
translated from the Hungarian. These were lol- 
lowed by “Die Lieder der Mornionin;" Dresden and 
Utah, 1886, Tth ed. 1900; * Die Mode in der Franen- 
kleidung,” Vienna, 1889; Das Gretchen von Heute.” 
Zurich, 1890, Tth ed. 1900; * Achmed's Ehe,” 12900; 
"Doppel-Ehen," 1900; * Poetischer Hirt," 12301; 
“Sehattenseiten des Frauenstudiums,” 1901. She ix 
also the author of songs against anti-Semitism, aud 
has contributed many articles to the newspapers, 
among which may be mentioned those contributed 
to the Berlin ~ Bühne und Welt”: “ Toilettenkünst- 
lerinnen auf der Dühne"; critical essays on Sarah 
Bernhardt, Wolter, Рахе, Réjane, Jane Hading, ete. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzhach, Diographisches Lexicon, Их. 340- 

341; Madame Kolokntronis, in Neue Freie. Presse, Dec., 


1574, Nos. 8708 and 3709 ; Dlaustriunpf und Fürsten, in Kah- 
tits, 1874. No. 51. 


S. ESTAT 


GUADALAJARA :(נור אלהגארה ; ואד אלחנארה)‎ 
City in Castile, Spain. When Tarik ibn Zaid con 
quered the city in TH, he found Jews there, as in 
Toledo and other places, and gave the conquered 
city to them to guard. In the “fuero” (charter 
which Alfonso Vll. gave to the city in 1129. Jews 
were placed on an equality with the knights two 
thirds of them had to follow the king in battle, 
while the other third stayed behind for defense. 
Guadalajara had a considerable Jewish community 
in the thirteenth century, and in 1290 paid as much 
in taxes as Ciudad Real. Tt was very much reduced 
through the persecution of 1991 and through the 
enforced baptisms due to it, so that in 1-176 if could 
hardly pay one-third of the former taxes. The nin 
ber of Maranos in the city was so large that Bing 
Juan 11. issued a command to the city to treat bap 
tized Jews like persons who were born Christians and 
to give them ойе positions. 

In 1482 a Jew established a Hebrew printing 
press in. Guadalajara, at which Solomon ben Moses 
Levi ibn Alkabiz was engaged as printer and cor 
rector. Пе brought out in that year an edition of 
David Kimhi's commentary to the Later. Prophets, 


Guaranty 
Guardian 
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anil (е. 1482) Jacob ben Asher's Tur Eben Пас Bzer. 

Meïr ben Solomon ben Sahulah, who carried on a 

correspondence with Solomon Adret and Samuel 

Motot, lived in Guadalajara, and Moses de Leon 

and Isaac hen Harun Sulaiman were boru there, 

Many of the Jews who were driven out of Guardati- 

jara in 1192 went to Algiers, where they had their 

own synagogue with a special ritual, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, Hot. i. 0104, ii. 406, iii. 121; Brseh and 
Gruber, неце, section li, part 28, p. 97 ; Sachs, Die Religiös: 
Poesie iter Julen iu Npauicn, p, 327; Btemnsehnerder, Cat. 
Bodl, col NOH: Habier, Jeosnopgraphie erique, p. 19. 

G. AI. К. 


GUARANTY. Sce ASMAKTA. 


GUARDIA, LA, THE HOLY CHILD OF: 
Subject of a story invented by the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion shortly after its institution, A Christian boy, 
whose nume, age, and family vary in different ac- 
counts, ix said to have been crucified and killed by 
six Maranos and five Jews—not to use his blood for 
ritual purposes. but to einploy his heart for the pur- 
pose of working charms, The following persons 
were accused of the cerime: 

The four Franco brothers, who were draymen; the wool- 
combher Benito Gareii, a baptized Jew, who had traveled a 
great deal; and John de waña; also five Jews: Ça (saar) 
Franea, aged S$ years, formerly residentin Tembleque and after- 
ward in Qnintanar; his two setis, Mose and Yuce Franco, the 
latter a shoemaker in Tembleque; David de Pereyon, a poor 
inan in La Guardia, who appears to have had charge of the ritmul 
ceremonies in the little голлу ; and the Tembleque physi- 
cian Maestre Y nce 'Tazarte. 

The accnsed were arrested by the Inquisition in 
1490, cither in Segovia or Astorga, and were sum- 
moned hefore the tribunal at Avila, "he physician 
Yuee Vazarte, Mose Franco, and David de Pereyon 
died before the beginning of the trial, which lasted 
from Dec. 17, 1490, io Nov. 16, 1491, and terminated 
with the condemnation of the accused. Fhe chief 

witness Was Yuce Franco, a young 


Testimony mau hardly twenty years old and of 
of Yuee limited intellect, upon whose testi- 
Franeo. mony the tribunal laid especial em- 


phasis—all other testiinony in the case 
has been lost or destroyed, Another interesting 
character in the suit was Benito Garcia, who had 
been baptized when he was forty, but soon repented 
his apostasy and returned to Judaism, The confes- 
sion of Yuce Franco, cither voluntary (as was pre- 
tended) or forced (through fear of martyrdom and 
the application of torture), showed that the accused 
had cruciticd a child at night in a den situated on 
the street of La Guardia; that they had put acrown 
of thorns on his head, opened his veins, caught his 
blood in a basin, and then tern out his heart with 
imprecations upon Jesus. Thereupon they were 
said to have taken the dead child from the cross and 
to have buried him the same night in a place which 
could never he found again. Some days later the 
same persons again gathered at night in the same 
den to utter curses and, with the assistance of the 
physician Tazarte, to practise magic hy means of 
the child's heart and a consecrated host. The object 
of these charms was to bring about the death of all 
lnquisitors and Christians, to destroy the Christian 
faith, and to make the Jewish faith prevail gener- 
ally. Since the charm had no effect, the conspira- 
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tors met i third time, and sent Benito Garcia with 
the child's heart and a new hast to Rabhi Moses 
Abenunins in Zamora and to another rabbi of that 
city, in the hope that they might be more successful 
in their witchcraft. ‘This was Ihe crime laid to the 
charge of the Jews and Maranos. 

The accused and the witnesses, who were heard 
separately by the Inquisitors without being breught 
face to face, contradicted one another in regard to the 
ave of the child, the names of his parents, the place 
of his birth and residence, and the place where the 

crime was committed. The child was 


Dis- missed nowhere, was sought now here: 
crepancies опе person testified that he had been 
in акел in Lille; another that he had 

the Story. been kidnaped in Toledo; a third that 
Moses Franco had seized him in Quin- 

tanar Only one person knew that the child's father 


was called Alonzo Martin and that lie resided in 

Quintanar. 

Through fright the innocent Yuce Frauco became 
seriously ill; and the Inquisitor sent a physician, 
Antonio de Avila, to attend him. Antonio under- 
stood Hebrew and was probally a baptized Jew. 
France asked that the Inquisitor send a rabbi to him. 
Instead of a rabbi a priest was sent, who pretended 
to be the rabbi Abraham. In Antonio's presenec 
Franco is said to have confessed to this priest that 
he lul been arrested for the murder of an eleven- 
year old hoy, Пе made the priest promise to en- 
trust this eonfession to no one hut Rabbi Abraham 
Senior, Abraham Senior is known to have been that 
business friend of Tsane Abravancl who later ae- 
cepted baptism. All the further proceedings were 
founded on this fabrieation. The child of La 
Guardia never existed, but the unjustly accused 
persons Were either strangled and then burned or 
were burned alive (Nov. 16, 1491). 

The supposed martyrdom of the child of La Guar- 
dia, in which even Spanish scholars of modern and 
of most recent times still believe (Rios, "Hist." iii. 
318), has caused wide diseussion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Al Niño Inocente, hij de Toledo y Martir 
ela Gucadia parel Licenciado Schastian de A ieva Calva, 
Comisario dr SN. Oficio de la Inquisicion y Natural de Tem- 
bleque, Toledo, 1628; Antonio de Guzman, Historia del Tno- 
cente Trinitario cl Saito Niño de la Guardia, Madrid, 
1720; Martin Martinez Moreno, Historia del Martirio del 
Santo Nitto de la Guardia, Saeuda Principalmente de los 
Proevsos Contra los Heos, ete., Madrid, 1756; Paulino Her- 
rero, Breve Resumen de la Historia del Santo Niño ino- 
cente, Cristobal, por atu Devoto Sua, Toledo, 1553; Felipe 
Garcia, El Seputero del Santo Niño de la Guardia, ib. 
1х3; Lope de Vega. Comedia Famosa del Niño Inocente 
de la Guardia; Fidel Fita, in Boletin de la Real stead. 
Hist. xi., who gives tbe testimony, with many references; 
idem, Eistudios Historicos, vii, Madrid, 1887; Isidor Loch, 
in К. de. J. xv. 2U3 cf seg., who was the first to demonstrate 
the fully of the accusation; Lea, їп English Historical Re- 
Tee, iv. 230, London, 1589, The whole tragedy is represented 


a ae in a painting at the entrance to the Catbedral of 
Toledo. 


G, М. К. 


GUARDIAN AND WARD: Thc Biblical pw, 
or " nursing-father ” (Isa, xlix. 22; Esth. ii. 7), is un- 
known to the Mishnah; a guardian is called *apo- 
tropos” (the Greck ézí(zporoc); the ward is simply 
“узот” )" orphan” or “fatherless ”)}. The Mishnah 
(Git. v. 4) says: А guardian appointed by the father 
[which seems to include any other transmitter of in- 
heritance] must swear [at the end of his trust] that 
he has kept back nothing; one appointed by the 
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PAGE FROM TIIE FIRST EDITION OF DAVID KIMHI'S COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETs, PRINTED BY SOLOMON IBN ALR ABIL 
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Guardian 
Guetta 


court need not swear." Abba Baul says just the 
contrary, and is sustained by the Talmud (Git. 52b). 
A man who has minor children, or whose wife is 

pregnant, should, when nearing death, 


Appoint- name a guardian, which he may do 
ment. by word of mouth. Ife may appoint 


a minor, a woman, or à bondman (Git. 
51a), or, according to later views, he may order his 
estate to be turned over to his minor heirs direct, 
When the father fails to act, the court, as " father of 
the fatherless;" should appoint a guardian, who 
must be a free man aud of full age. He should be 
of good repute, trustworthy, able to assert the rights 
of his wards and plead their cause, aud versed in 
worldly affairs. It a kinsman, he can not take over 
real estate (Maimonides, " Yad,” Nabalot, x. 6; Shul- 
han 'Aruk, lJoshen Mishpat, 290, 2), When the 
court finds that the guardian is wasting the estate 
of the wards, or when, in the case of a guardian ap- 
pointed by the court, he falls under suspicion by 
living beyond his own means, he should be removed 
(Git. 592b). Under jater rulings the appointing court 
takes an inventory of the ward's estate, of which it 
keeps one copy, the guardian holding the other, 

The rule regarding persons of unsound mind and 
deaf-inntes is the same as that regarding minors; 
and an apotropos, who in Anglo-American jaw 
would be known as a “committee,” should be ap- 

pointed for them, with like powers 
Committee. and duties to those of guardians proper 

(Ket. 48a; Үер. 18а). But if an or 
phan adult shows the habits of a spendthrift, the 
court has no power to keep his estate from him, or 
to appoint a committee for him, unless it was so or- 
dered by his father (Nahalot, x. 8). 

A person appointed either hy the father or by the 
court may resign his trust provided he has not taken 
possession of the ward's property; but after taking 
possession he may not resign unless he is about to 
remove from the ward’s place of residence: in which 
case he should turn the property over to the court, 
in order that it may appoint another guardian. The 
Mishnah, in the section above quoted, speaks of 
“children who rely on the master of the house,” that 
is, on. some adult, man or woman, in whose family 
they live. The person so chosen assumes all the du- 
ticsand has many of the powersof a guardian, Such 
u person can recover the cost of feeding and clothing 
the ward when the latter comes of ave. 

Generally speaking, the guardian “receives and 
disburses, builds and tears down, leases or plants, 
and does whatever he finds to be iu the interest of 
his wards; he gives them to cat and to drink, and 
makes all outlays according to the estate in hand 

and to their stution—uetiher too liber- 

Powers ally nor too scantily” (loshen Mish- 
and Duties. pat, 290, 7, following Nabalot, xi. £). 

For money left to infants а guardian is 
not necessary; the court may invest it upon proper 
security orin land ; but itis the later opinion that for 
money also a guardian should be found, Movable 
property may be sold by the court after an appraise- 
inent, but a guardian may sell it without the inter- 
veution of a court. If a market is near at hand, he 
should take the movables there and sell them, and 
invest the proceeds. In eases of doubt—if. for in- 
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stance, he has wine on hand which, kept, might 
sour, or Which, taken to a distant market, would be 
exposed to risk of Joss—the guardian should act as 
he would with his own. The guardian may and 
should sell cattle, slaves, fields, and vineyards if 
necessary to feed the ward, and should sell them in 
the order here given; but he should not sell such 
property tolay the inoney away, nor should fie sel] 
fields to buy slaves, or vice versa, or a poor field to 
buy a better one, for the venture might miscarry ; 
but one field may be sold to get oxen with which to 
till the remainder, 

Tf the orphan is sued, the guardian should not 
himself undertake the defense, for he might lose; 
but if he does appear and defeats the claim, the 
judgment is binding. He has no power to manumit 
a slave, even on the prospect of the slave paying for 
himself afterward. Пе should (in Palestine) tithe 
aud take out the “terumalh” from the ward's crops. 
Пе provides the ward with sukkah, lulab, a scroll 
of the Law, phylacteries, ete., but does not dispense 
alms or charity in any form on his behalf, not even 
for the redemption of captives. But the court ap- 
pointing the committee fora lunatic or deaf-mute 
may assess payments for charity out of the estate 
(Git. Dia). 

Аз shown above, only an appointee of the court 
has to clear himself on oath—the “solemn oath.” 
jut when the ward, on cuming of age, makes a dis- 

tinet claim of what is due him, every 


Ac- guardian must clear himself by oath, 
counting. A guardian is not required to render 


to the ward or to the court detailed 
accounts; but religion demands that he should keep 
avery accurate one for “the Father of the fatherless ” 
who rides the heavens. The guardian is not liable 
for anything stolen or lost, but he is liable for neg- 
ligence or fraud. 

Shulhan ‘Aruk, Jloshen Mishpat, 290, covers 
nearly the whole subject. 
х к. 1. ום .א‎ 

GUASTALLA, ENRICO: Italian soldier; born 
at Guastalla 1828; died at Milan Sept. 28, 1908. 
Though bronght up to 
a commercial] life, he 
joined the army as a 
volnnteer in 1848. He 
took part in the de- 
fense of Rome, and for 
his bravery in the bat- 
tle of Vascello was ap- 
pointed lieutenant, Пе 
afterward went to 
Piedmont, but,  sus- 
pected of revolutionary 
tendencies by the gov- 
ernment. fled to Lon- 
don, Where Пе came іц 
connection with Maz- 
zini. În 1859 he re- 
turned. to Italy and 
joined Garibaldi at 
Como. IDONEUS 
wounded in the leg at 
Volturno (Oct. 1, 1860). 
he became a member 





Enrico Guastalla. 


After a month's inaction 
of Garibaldi's staff. At 
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Aspromonte the whole stall was captured and im- 
prisoned. 

Guastalla again saw active service in 1866, and 
fought under Garibaldi at Como, Brescia, Lonoto, 
Salo, and Desenzano, Jle retired from the army 
with the rank of major and the insignia of knight 
commandant of the Order of St. Maurice and St. 
Lazarus, lle was member of the Italian Parliament 
for Varese. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ¿Juden als Noldaten, TST, p. 117 : Jew, Chron. 
(London), May 10, 1505; L'Illustrazione, Oct., UAB. 
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GUATEMALA. 
AMERICA, 

GUDEMANN, MORITZ: Austrian rabbi; born 
at llildesheim, Germany, Feb. 19, 1885. lle was 
educated at Breslau (Ph. D. 1858), and took his rab- 
binical diploma (1562) at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of that city. In the latter year he was 
called to the rabbinate of 
Magdeburg; in 1866 he 
меп to Vicuna as 
preacher, where he became 
abbi in 19690, and chief 
rabbi in 1890. Güdemann 
has especially distin- 
guished himsel! by his in- 
vestigations into the his- 
tory of Jewish education 
and culture. Ile has pub- 
lished: "Die Geschichte 
der duden in Magdeburg,” 
1865; " Die Neugestaltung 
des Rabbinenwesens,” 
1506; "Sechs Predegten,” 
1967: ~Jidisches im 
Christenthinn des Refor- 
mationszeitalters," 1870; 
“Jüdisches Unterrichts- 
wesen Während der Spanisch-Arabischen Veriode,” 
1873; “* Religionsgeschichthehe Studien,” 1576; 
“Gesch. des Erzichungswesens und der Kultur der 
Abendláüudischen Juden." 3 vols., 1880-88; " Nich- 
stenliebe," 1%00; " Quellensehriften zur Gesch. des 
Unterrichts und der Erziehung bei den Deutschen 
Juden," 1894; " Das Judenthum in Seinen Grundzti- 
gen und nach Seinen Geschichtlichen Grundlagen 
Dargestellt,” 1002; “ Das Tudenthum im Neutesta- 
mentlichen Zeitalter in Christlicher Darstellung," 
1903. In his * Nationaljudentum " (Vienna, 1597) he 
wrote against the tendencies of Zionism tu lay more 
stress on the national than on the religious character 
of Judaism. for which he was severely attacked by the 
friends of the Zionist movement. As far back us 1571, 
however, he had strongly protested against the pro- 
posal of the Jewish community of Vienna to strike 
Irom the praver-book all passages referring to the 
return of the Jews to the Holy Land (compare his 
sermon “Jerusalem, die Apfer und die Orgel,” 1871), 
and had even gone so far as to threaten to resign from 
the board of trustees if his protest should remain 
unhceded. 

8. I5. 


GUENÉE, ANTOINE: French priest and 
Christian apologist; born at Etampes 1717; died 


See SOUTH AND CENTRAL 





Moritz Giidemann. 
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1803. He wrote, besides various apologetic works, 
* Lettres de Quelques Juifs Portugais, Allemands et 
Polonais, à M. de Voltaire," Paris, 1769, otten re- 
printed and translated into Énglish and other lan: 
guages. The letters are a defense of the Bible, not 
of Judaism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande FEneyelopédie; Gratz, Gesch, xi, 
ull. 
p 


GUERON, YAKIR (PRECIADO): Turkish 
rabbi; born in 1813; died at Jerusalem Feb. BH, 0874 
Ile was the sixth rabbi of Adrianople descended from 
the Gneron family. He became rabbi in 1535, and 
eleven years later met Sultan ‘Abel al Majid. whom 
he induced to restore the privileges formerly con 
ceded to the non-Mussulnian communities, Gueron, 
with the rabbis of Smyrna and Seres, was made an 
arbitrator in a rabbinical controversy at Constanti 
nople, and was chosen acting chief rabbi of the 
Turkish capital in 1862. Both ‘Abd al-Majid and 
his successor ‘Abd al Aziz conferred decorations 
upon him. 

Gueron resigned his office in 1572, and proceeded 
to Jerusalem, where he died two years later. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : [Ha-Lebanon, x., No. 30. 


3 A. D 

GUERTA DE JÉRUSALAIM. See Pemon- 
I MASS 

GUESTS. See l[OsrITALITY. 


GUETERBOCK, KARL EDUARD: German 
jurist; born at Königsberg, Kast Prussia, April 15. 
1830. Пе studied history, later law, at the univer- 
sities of Königsberg, Bonn, Munich, and Berlin, 
graduating in 1851. Пе was admitted to the bar in 
1859, and became a judge in liis native town, where 
he was appointed privat-docent in Prussian kiw in 
1861. "Two years later he was elected assistant pro- 
fessor, in 1868 professor, in which year he resigned 
his position as judge. He has embraced the Chris: 
tian faith. 

Gueterbock has written various essays for jour- 
nals, professional and general, and is the author ol: 
* Die Englischen Aktiepgesclischaltgesetze von 1550 
und 1857,” Berlin, 1855; * Ueber Einige in der Praxis 
IIervorgetretene Mängel des Preussischen Konkurs- 
verfahrens,” ¢& 1860; *Ilenricus de Bracton und 
Sein Verhültniss zum Römischen Recht,” i. 1862 
(English transl. by Coxe, Philadelphia. 15866; © De 
lure Maritime quod in Prussia seculo ХҮІ ct Or- 
tum Est et in Usu Fuit," Königsberg, 1866; " Die 
Entstehungsgeschichte der Carolina," Würzburg, 
1510. 

BIRLIOGRAPHY : Meyers Konrersations-Lerikon ; De le Rol, 

Judcn-Mission, p. 232. 

5. INE Ro 

GUETTA, ISAAC: Talmudic scholar and pro- 
moter of Jewish learning, whose ancestors went 10 
the Orient from Huete, Spain; born June 5, 1777. 
lived for several years in Priest. 1n his old age he 
went to Safed, where, as in Tiberias, he founded 
Talmudic seminaries, and died Feb. 2. 1557 (8 Shebat, 
5617). The scholars of Palestine extol him for his 
learning and generosity. He is the author of four 
volumes of novelke to the Babylonian Talmud, pub- 
lished in Leghorn 1546-47 and in Vienna 1421-56, 
under the title Sedeh Yizhak.” The modern le- 
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brew poet David Ara of Triest, author of the collec- 
tion “ Kol Dawid ” (Venice, 1880), is his grandson. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. D. Luzzatto, Note to Joseph ha-hohen’s 
апе he- Baka, p. 1; NeprGhirondi, Toledot Gedare Yis- 
rurl, pp. 215 ef seq. Zedner, Cat. Не * е Brit. Mus. pp. 
210, 809; David Ara, hol Dawid, p. 73 


0 M. K. 
GUGGENHEIM, MEYER: American mer- 


chaut and mining magnate; born in Langenan, 
Switzerland, 1828. Jn 1847 he went to America 
with his PS who settled af Philadelphia; there 
Guggenheim began business life in the hininblest 
way, dealing, as a traveling salesman, in such eom- 
niodities as stove-polish and glue, which he after- 
ward learned to 1ianufacture and thus sold at a 
greater prot, Next he turned his attention to em- 
broideries, gaining a large fortune by importing the 
Swiss products. 1n 1581 he transferred his business 
to New York city under the name of * M. Guggen- 
heim's Sons.” About thistime he became interested] 
ina silver-nine; in order to work it profitably hic 
bought up: smeltting-plant in Denver, Colo., and, 
with the aid of his sons, devoted himse if almost ex- 
clusively to smelting operations, building a smelter, 
in 1888, at Pueblo, Colo. The firm then extended 
its operations throughout the United States, and 
even into Mexico, where it built the first eomplete 
smelter at Monterey, and anotherat Aguas Calientes. 
It was further found necessary to build refining- 
works, Which was done at Perth Amboy, N. J. Dy 
this time the firm had become the most important 
silver-sincltiug company in the world; it soon en- 
tered into a combination of smelting firms known as 
the “American исо and Refining Company " 
(1900), the firm of M. Gugeenhenn’s Sons retaining 
a controlling interest. The firm naturally became 
interested in many mines, aud a separate firm, called 
the “Guggenheim Exploration Company,” has been 
formed to represent this side of its activity, 

OF Guzgenhlein's eight sons, Daniel, born in 
1858. in Philadelphia, Pa., entered the embroidery 
business in Switzerland, but is now chairman of the 
executive committee of the American Nuiclting and 
Refining Company. Simon, also born in Philadel- 
phia, Dee, 30, 19867, entered the smelting business in 
1889, at Pueblo, Colo., and has since resided in 
Colorado, for which state he was nominated licuten- 
aut-governor in 1804 and governor in 1808. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: National Cyclopedia of 
phy; The Cosmopolitan, New York, 
Who in imerica. 


E. C. J. 


GUGGENHEIMER, RANDOLPH: Ameri- 
can lawyer; horn at Lynchburg, Va., July 90, 1846. 
lis family originally settled jn Virginia, where his 
father was engaged in the cultivation of tobacco. 
Gueecoheiner removed to New York city וו‎ 
and entered the kaw school of the New York Univer- 
sity, gradnating iu 1869. Making a specialty of cor- 
poration and real estate law, he soon built np a con- 
siderable practise, ln 1852 he formed a partnership 
with Isaac and Samucl Untermmyer; by the accession 
of Louis Marshall in 1893 the tirm became known 

з“ Guggenheimer, Untermyer & Marshall.” Gug- 
genheimer in 1887 was appointed commissioner of 
the common schools, an office he held for nine vears, 
during which he originated the evening high school 


Aunerieau Biogra- 
Aug., 1903: Who's 


system peculiar to New York city. The establish- 
ment of the system ot Tree lectures is likewise due 
largely to his efforts; and he secured the retention 
of the German language as а part of the school 
curriculum. 

Guggenheimer was the pioneer in introducing 
large olħee-builhngs on Broadway, New York. In 
1897 he was nominated by the democracy of Greater 
New York to the office oF president of the municipal 
council, and was cleeted. In that capacity Guggen- 
heimer acted as mayor af New York city during the 
absence of the incumbent. 

BIBIJOGRAPOY : Who's Who in America, 1001-02. 

E. t К. HS 

GUGLIELMO, BENJAMIN (?): Italian dan- 
בו‎ master; flourished in the fifteenth century at 
Pesaro. IHs master was Domenico di Ferrara, in 
whose “Liber Dalloruin? (1160) lie is mentioned. 
Gueliclno himself wrote a treatise on dancing, 
“Trattato dell’ Arte del Ballare,” edited by F. Zam- 


brini, Bologna, 1873; 2d cd. by Messori Boncu glia, 
1885. dt is one of the earliest in existence; - מו‎ 


it Guglichno refers to danees devised by himself 

and by one * Giuseppe Ebreo.” 

UBLIOGRAPHY: M. Lattes, in Mose, 1879, p. 263; Steinschnel- 
2 in Hebr. Bibl. xix. 79; 1dem, in Monatsschrift, xlii. 
G. 1 
GUHRAUER, GOTTSCHALK EDUARD: 

German philologist and writer; born at Bojanowo, 

Prussian Poland, 1809; died at Breslau Jan. 5, 1854. 

Ile studied philology and philosophy at Breslan and 

Berlin; and in 1837 passed his examination and bce- 

came a teacher at the Kollinsche Gyinnasium in Ber- 

lin. The following two years he spent in Paris, 
studying especially Leibnitz’s works, and then re- 
turned to Germany to become librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Breslau. Tle became privat-docent in 

1542, and professor in 1843, which position he held 

until his death. 

Among his works may be mentioned: * Mémoire 
sur le Projet de Leibnitz Relatif à l'Expedition 
d'Egypte Propose à Lonis XIV. en 1673,” Paris 
1839; “ Kurmainz in der Epoche von 1673.” llam- 
burg, 1839; * Lessings Erziehung des Menschenge- 
schlechts, Kritisch und Philosophisch Brortert,” čb. 
1811: “Das Heptaplomeres des Jean Bodin,” 7A, 
1841; “G. W. v. Leibnitz, cine Biographie,” Bresku, 
1842, Supplement 1846; “Joachim Jungius und Sein 
Zeitalter,” Stuttgart, 1850. He edited “ Leibnitz's 
Deutsche Schriften ? (1888-40), and * Goethe's Drief- 
wechsel mit Knebel” (Leipsic, 1851), and completed 
Lessing's biography, begun by Danzel (2 vols., 
Leipsic, 1553). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers IKonversations- Le rikon. 

S, E. Ti 

GUIDACERIUS, AGATHIUS: Italian Chris- 
tian Ilebraist; born at Rocca-Coragio, Calabria, in 
the second half of the fifteenth eentury. Tlaving 
studied Hebrew under a Portuguese rabbi at Rome, 
he was appointed teacher of that Janguare at the 
university. In 1580 he was appointed by Francis I. 
professor at the Collége de France, where he inter- 
preted both the lTebrew and Greek. texts of the 
Scripture. Guidacerins wrote the following: “ In- 
stitutiones Grammaticze Періс Lingua,” compiled 
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from the grammar * Petal Debarai" and the “ Mik- 
lol" of Kimhi (Rome, 1514; Paris, ה1‎ 1559, and 
1516); * Peenlium Agatli,” on the Hebrew letters, 
vowels, accents, and syllables (Paris, 1532); “ Versio 
Latina Grammaticie David Kimchi”? (Paris, 1540); 
commentaries to the Psalms; a commentary to Cun: 
ticles, with the Hebrew and Latin texts (Rome, 1524, 
a commentary to Ecclesiastes (Paris, 1531). 
BisnriocnaAbny: Wolf, BOL. Hebr. dH. 
sehneider, Bibliographisehi«s. Handbuch, p. 


Nouvelle Biographie биги, 
р. I EK 


GUIDE, THE. 


GUILLAUME OF AUVERGNE: French 
scholastic: bishop of Paris from 1228 to 1249. le 
was one of the originators of Christian seholasticisin 
in the thirteenth century. lu his writings he dis- 
played an extensive knowledge of Hebrew litera- 
ture; and, although he never cites Maimonides by 
name, he was on many occasions influenced by the 
“Moreh Nebukim.” Thus the anonymous Hebrew 
philosopher cited by Guillaume on the superiority 
of the matterof heavenly bodies (* De Universo,” E, 
parti., ch. iii., p. 621) is none other than Maimonides 
mii, ch. xxvi.). 

Maimonides’ work was frequently utilized by 
Guillaume, especially in the first part of his “De 
Legibus." Tle follows Maimonides’ theories on the 
symbolism of the sacrifice worship and the rational 
motivation of the Biblical commandments )" 6 
Legibus," xvi. 46; comp. “ Moreh Nebukiin,” iii., ch. 
XXXi.). Starting with Deut. iv. 6, Guillaume, like 
Maimonides, concludes that, besides their exoteric 
sense, the precepts have an esoteric meaning (25.). 
The numerous commandiments were intended to di- 
vert the Israelites from certain ideas and customs 

which were in vogue maong the idol- 


(HIS, iv. 805; Stef- 
56; Hoefer, 


See DPEengjoDICALS. 


De- atrous nations, especially from the 
pendence teachings of the Sabenns (Ze. i. 24; 
on Mai- comp. “Moreh Nebukim.” iii. 399) 
monides Guillaume combats Maimonides’ view 

and that the sacrifice was to be considered 
Gabirol. only as a concession to the ideas of 


antiquity; but he accepts this view 
with regard to some prescriptions concerning the 
sacrifices (l.e. vii. 38: comp. * Moreh Nebukim,” iii. 
965). 

The Jewish philosopher whom Guillaume revered 
most highly was Solomon ibn Gabirol, whose ~ Fons 
Vite” he often cited under the title “Fons Sapien 
tie." Gabirol, who was known to Guillaume by the 
name * Avicebron,” was believed by him to have been 
a Christian who lived in an Islamic country. Guil- 
laume was much impressed by Gabirol's theory of 
the will, which he considered to be the Christian * Lo- 
gos." Thus, although he combated A vicenna's the- 
ory of emanation on the ground that God would not 
be the immediate cause of all created beings, he did 
not object tothat of Gabirol which leads tothe same 
result (* De Universo,” 1, part i., ch. xxvi.) Even 
when he deems it necessary to combat Gubirol's 
views, he does it without mentioning his name; e.g.. 
when he objects to the theory that there are no im- 
material substances, or that even the intellectual 
substances consist of matter and form (/^. I.. part 
Dn ch. vi, p. 850). 


I Pe РЕГ 
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Guillaume’s attitude toward the Jews was far 
From: benevolent, During his bishopric aud tl rough 
his personal influence the Talmud was burned in 
Paris (1212). Nor did he spare the Jews in bis wri- 
tings. For him, the omission in the Bible Гата” 
very important dogmas, such. as th: oration of 
angels, the immortality of the soul, etea was due to 
(he narrowness of the intellectual perception of the 
Jews and to their moral depravity. 

Guillaume distinguishes three periods in the intel. 
lectual development of the Jews: (1) the Biblical 
period, when the Jewish nation contented itself with 
the Bille; (2) the Talmudic and Midrashic, which 
he calls “the period of the fables"; and ( the 
period of the philosophers (^. 1, part ii, eh. xxxi. 
py. 805, col. 2). 


MBEIOGRAPHY > N. Valos, бн PAuecrgne, Brigue 


de Paris, Sa Var et Nes €Ejuvres, р. ИЗМ, note (5 Paris, 1580: 

uumevartner, ltr dre nnfnisslehre dis M"dhelin ron 
A ueergae, р. 190, Münster, 1595; J. опитот, 1210 ео 
tik hs Dreizehuten Jahrhunderts in Иген Beziehungen 
zum Judeutlum und zur Jidlischen Lateretur, p. B. Eres- 
iam. Ae, 


ci, I |н. 
GUILT-OFFERING. 


GUIMARAES: (‘ity of Portugal. In the fonr- 
teenth century it had a wealthy Jewish community, 
Whose quarter was located on the site of the pres- 
ent fish-market, * praca do peixe,” and extended to 
the Поу Ghost street. A few years previous to the 
expulsion of the Jews from Portugal this cominn- 
nity paid a yearly tax of 25,000 reis. For centuries 
Maranos were living in the city, and it was the 
native place of the poet Manuel Thomas and of 
Manasseh hen Israel's wife. 

BIBLIOGRAPITY: Kavserling, Gesch, der Juden. in Portugal, 
pp. 49, 57 ו‎ sq 250, ЗИ. 

a. AM ux. 

GUIZOLFI (GIEXULFIS), ZACHARIAS 
DE: Princeand ruler, in the fifteenth century, of the 
Taman peninsula on the east coast of the Black Sea; 
descendant of Simeone de Guizolii, a Genoese Jew, 
who, by marriage with Princess Bikhakhanim and 
under the protection. of the Genoese republic, be- 
came ruler of the peninsula in 1419. 

set by the Turks in 1482, Guizolti and his Cir- 
cassian subjects were compelled to retire from his 
stronghold Matriga (Taman), and songht refuse on 
the island of Масе, whence (Aur. 13) he informed 
the directors of the Bank of St. George in Genoa 
of his position, and called for 1,000 ducats with 
which to retain the friendship of his allies, the goths, 
who had exhausted his resources; he stated that unless 
he received the support of the republie he would 
remove to Wallachia, where the waywode Stefan 
had offered him a castle. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Turks had eap- 
tured Tana (Алох) and most of the settlements in 
Chazaria, Guizolti continued the war trom Matrice, 
but with only a small measure of suceess. Learn 
ing that he had expressed a desire to come to Ius 
ма, and glad of an opportunity to attract the Cir- 
cassians, the czar Ivan Dil, Vassilivich, directed 
Nozdrovaty, his ambassador to the Tatar khan 
Mengli Girci, to forward a message "sealed with the 
gold seal” to Zacharias (Skariva) the Jew, at Katia. 
This message. dated March 14, HS4 and forwarded 


See ATONEMENT. 
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by Luka and Prince Vasili, both court dignitaries, 
reads as follows: 

'" By the grace of God the great ruler of the Russian country, 
the Grand. Duke lvan Vassilivich, Czar of all the Russias, .. - 
to Zacharias the Hebrew, 

“You have written to us through Gabriel Petrov, our guest, 
thut you desire to come to us. lt is our wish that you do so. 
When you are with us we will give you evideuce of our favor- 
able disposition toward you. If you wish to serve us, our desire 
will be to confer distinction upon you; but should you not wish 
to remain with us and prefer to return to your own country, 
yon shall he free to go” (Sbornik Duperatorskavo Ruskavo 
Istorielieskavo Obscliestva," xl. 40. For a second message, 
dated Oct. 13, 1457, see ib. p. 71). 

From a despatch in Latin dated Conario on the Ku- 
ban, June 8, 1487, and signed “ Zachariah Guigursis," 
it is clear that Guizolti, intending to accept the 
ezar's hospitality, started for Russia, but while on 
the way was robbed and tortured by Stefan, the 
waywode of Moldavia, and returned home. Not- 
withstanding this experience, Guizolfi and his men 
declared themsclves ready to join the czar provided 
that guides were furnished them. Replying to this 
despateh, March 18, 1488, the czar repeated his in- 
Vitation, and informed Guizolfi that he had notified 
Dmitri Shein, his ambassador at the Crimean court, 
that he had requested Mengli Girei to send to Tscher- 
kussy two men to guide Guizolfi to Moscow. lle 
directed Shein to add to this number a Tatar from 
his own suite. 

Several years passed before guides were sent, but 
in the spring of 1196 they reached the mouth of the 
Miyusha and Taigana rivers, where Guizolti was to 
meet them four weeks after Easter. It had been 
arranged that in the event of either party reaching 
the rendezvous before the other, the first should 
wait until Whitsuntide, and if need be until Peter 
and Paul's Day. The guides waited until St. Nich- 
olas’ Day (Dec. 6), when they learned that Guizolfi 
was unable to aidvauce on account of disturbances 
among his people, for “the man Zacharias is sub- 
stantial, his family is great, and probably it is ditli- 
cult to induce them to move.” In his report to the 
ezar the Crimean ambassador declares that, out of 
friendship for his reyal master, the khan Mengh 
Girei would take Guizolfi under his protection, but 
fear she dare not do so, since Guizolfi has antago- 
nized the Turks, who are the khan’s protectors (45, 
pp. 77-114). 

From subsequent events it is evident that Guizolfi 
entered the service of the khan, for further negotia- 
tions were carried on, and in April, 1500, the czar, 
instructing his ambassador, refers to Guizolfi as 
“Zacharias the Fryazin [é.e., the Italian "], who had 
lived in Cireassia and is now in the service of 
Mengli Girei, but who never reached Russia” (čb. 
p. 909). 

The czar's repeated invitations to Guizolfi seem 
to indicate that he hoped the latter's services would 
be valuable to him in extending Russian influence 
on the Black Sea. Yet it is strange that during a 
period of more than eighteen years Guizolti did not 
succeed in reaching Russia. Whether the fact that 
Guizolti was a Jew had anything to do with the im- 
pediments put in his way, it is diffjienlt to ascertain, 
for no mention of him is to be found in Jewish wri- 
tings. The ditlerent spellings of Zacharias name 
in Italian and Russian documents — * (tuizolti," 


* Guigursis," and " Guilgursis "—may be attributed 

to errors of the Russian scribes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the works cited in the article, 
Attidetla Nocieta Ligure di Storia Patria, iv. 27, A28, Gen- 
oa, 1866; Lowe, Die Reste der Germanen am schwarzen 
Meere, pp. 42, 86, 89, Halle, 1806; Sbornik Gosudarstveu- 
nylh Gramot i Dogovoror, ii. 24. 

IL. 1$ 


GUMPERZ, AARON SOLOMON (also called 
Emrich or Emmerich): German scholar and phy- 
sician; born Dec. 10, 1722; died. 1769. In. March, 
1751, Gumperz graduated as M.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Fraukfort-on-the-Oder, his dissertation beiug 
“Ueber die Temperamente.” le wasthe first Prus- 
sian Jew who obtained a doctor's degree. Gumperz 
was especially known for having been Mendelssohn's 
teacher of philosophy and for having inspired him 
with a love for literature. Ie wrote a calendar for 
the year 5509 (1745-49), and " Megalleh Sod,” a sn- 
pereommentary on [bn Ezra to the Five Scrolls. Of 
the latter work that part dealing with Ecclesiastes 
was the only one published (Hamburg, 1765; Wilna, 
1836). It is followed by an essay entitled “ Ma’ mar 
ha-Madda‘,” on religion and philosophy. Mendels- 
sohn strongly recommended this work in his * Bi'ur 
Millot ha-liggayon” ($ 14). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 24 ed., xl. 6; Kayserling, 
Moses Mendelssuhn, pp. 14 205; idem, in Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud. 1899, p. 463; Wertheimer's Juhrh. 1856-57, pp. 131-141; 
Dic Gegenwart, 1867, pp. 318-565. 

ч. М. SEL. 

GUMPLIN: German satirical poet of unknown 
date. The only poem of his that bas been preserved 
isa satire of seven strophes, ending with a refrain 
in which he very wittily criticizes the inhabitants 
of the Rhine province. Although his vocabulary 
is not always pure, the versification is perfect and 
betrays great ability. The name "Gnmplin" is 
given in acrostic. Abraham Geiger published the 
poem, together with a German translation, in his 
“Melo Chofnajim. ” 


BIBLIOGRAPITY: Zunz, A. G. p. 167; A. Geiger, Melo Chof- 
пап, p. 1032. 


G. I. BR. 

GUMPLOWICZ, LUDWIG: Christian histo- 
rian and jurist; born at Cracow March 9, 1838; 
studied at the universities of Cracow and Vienna, 
and practised law at Cracow. In 1876 he was ap- 
pointed docent, in 1882 assistant professor, and in 
1893 professor, at Graz University. He is the au- 
thor of à work on jurisprudence, and also of à 
work entitled “Prawodawstwo Polskie Wzgle- 
dem Zydow,” which treats of Polish legislation 
concerning Jews, "The author introduces new ma- 
terial and advances original views. According to 
him, the history of Poland is divided into three 
periods, the Pyast, Yagellon, and Elected King 
periods, in cach of which the three estates, king, 
clergy, and legislature, were in constant, frequently 
in violent, opposition. In the first period the legis- 
lative power was in the hands of the king, in the 
second in the hands of the nobility, and in the third 
in the hands of the Catholic clergy and of the Jesn- 
its. The kings, the author is inclined to believe, 
were generally favorably disposed toward the Jews, 
while the nobility was not altogether unfavorably 
disposed toward them. The third period is that of 
the domination of the clergy and of the Jesuits. 
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The views of the clergy as regards the Jews always 
remained the same, but until the third period they 
lacked the power to enforce them. On assuming 
the education of the Polish youth the clergy taught 
them to regard the Jews as the enemies of the 
Church (sce POLAND). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bershadski, Litouskiye Yevrei, p. 135, St. 
Petersburg, 1553. 
р. k. Joc Is 


GUMURJINA: Town in European Turkey, 
west of Adrianople. It has a population of 26,000, 
including 1,200 Jews. The Jewish community pos- 
sesses separate schools for boys and girls with a roll 
of 200 children, а synagogue, and tive charitable so- 
cieties. A few Jewish artisans dwell in Gumurjina, 
but the majority of Jews Шеге live by commerce, 
and several fill public otlices.. The community isad- 
ministered by a council of twelve, but is without 
an appointed rabbi. Religious questions are ad- 
dressed to the grand rabbinate of Adrianople. 

According to local traditions, the foundation of 
the Jewish community of Gumurjina goes back to 
the first half of the seventeenth century. The carli- 
est chief rabbi of the city was Rab Judah, said to 
have died in 1678. In times of distress the Jews 
go to his tomb to pray. A proof of the presence of 
Jews in this town at that epoch is the fact that 
Nathan of Gaza, the acolyte of the pseudo-Messiah 
Shabbethai Zebi, fled there after the conversion of 
his master to slim. About the year 1786 an inci- 
dent occurred that placed the Jews of Gumurjina 
in grave peril. Motos Agha, at the head of tbe brig- 
ands who infested the neighboring mountains, won 
possession of the fort, and when the governor, Ali 
Effendi, recaptured it, he accused the Jews of 
having favored the brigands, and threw the most 
promizentamong them into prison. They, however, 
succeeded in proving the falsity of the accusation 
and were restored to liberty. In memory of this 
double deliverance from siege and imprisonment the 
Jews of Gumurjina observe the 22d day of Elul as 
afestival under the name of the “ Brigands’ Purim.” 
Up to 1865 this festival was celebrated with great 
solemnity; but the arrival of new Jewish settlers 
who were strangers to the tradition has cansed the 
custom to fall into comparative disuse, though the 
older inhabitants still maintain it. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yosef Рич, ed. Abraham Panon, Adrianople, 


Dec. 2U, 1553. 
D. AL. hu 


GUNT (532): 1. A son of Naphtali (Gen. xlvi. 
21; I Chron. vii. 13), and founder of the family of 
the Gunites (Num. xxvi. 48). In Hebrew, “Guni” 
is used for the individual and for the family. 2. 
А descendant of Gad, and the father of Abdiel, who 
was a chief in his tribe (1 Chron. v. 15). 

He Ge IT. М. SEL. 


GUNSBERG, ISIDOR: English merchant and 
chess-master; born in Budapest Nov. 2, 1854. 
When nine years old he went to England, in which 
country he bas since resided, competing in numer- 
ous chess tonrnaments as an English representative. 
In 1885 he surprised the chess world by capturing 
the first. prizeat the lIamburg Chess. Masters’ Tour: 
nament, beating Blackburne, the English champion, 
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Guizolti 
Gunzburg 


and ‘Varraseh. His principal subsequent tourney 
suceesses have been: | 
]855. British Chess Association. 
INST. british Chess Assoelation. 
ISSS. Bradford. 
INNS. London. 


First prize. 
Tied with Born for Orsi prize. 
First prize, beating Mackenzie and Burdeletiegn. 
First prize. 
ln matches he has beaten. Bird by 5 to 1, and 
Blackburne by 5 to 2; drawn with Tschigorin, tt all; 
and scored 4 to 6 against Steinitz. lle is also very 
suecessIil in simultaneous play. Gunshere is chess 
editor of the + Daily News," London, in which city 
lie now (1903) resides. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Cheshire, The Hastings Tournament, р. chon, 
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GUNSBURG, KARL SIEGFRIED: German 
author and preacher; born Dec. 9, 1781, at Lissa; died 
at Breslau dan. 25, 1860. He studied philology and 
philosophy at Berlin, and for a time he published 
with Ed. Kley " Erhauungen, oder Gottes Werk und 
Wort" (1812-14). Por a few years he also preached 
in the Jacobson Temple at Berlin, and in 1819 set 
tled at Breslau. He took an active interest. in the 
Jewish community, and presented his library (Aug. 
19, 1859) to the Lehr- und Leseverein, which Abra- 
ham Geiger founded in 1843. Te is the author of 
“Parabelin,” 3 vols., Berlin, I520 (3 vols., Breslau, 
1520); “Der Geist des Orients,” Breslau, 1530. In 
conjunction with Kley he published a prayer-book, 
“Die Deutsche Synagoge," cte., in 2 parts, Berlin, 
1817-18. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibliothek Jiidischir Kanzel- 
redner, i. 15 rf seq Nowag, Ncllesischeis Nehriftstiller- 
Lexikon, sve Winter and Wiinsehe, Die Judisehe Littera- 
tur scit Abschluss des Kunoins, hi. 774. 
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GÜNZBURG: Town uf Bavaria, in the province 
of Swabia, on the Dannbe. A small but tlourishing 
Jewish community existed there in the sixteenth 
century. In 1566 the Jews of Günzburg petitioned 
Emperor Maximilian 11. to recognize as rabbi Isaac 
ha-Levi, who had officiated in that capacity for 
thirty years. The official recognition was sought in 
consequence of family quarrels between members of 
the community, which the rabbi was powerless to 
settle so long as his authority was unrecognized. 
Among these members was the rich and intiuential 
Simeon Ginzburg, ancestor of the Günzburg family. 
Solomon Luria (MeSllaL; Responsa, No. 11) ex- 
presses his astonishment that discord could have 
found room in such a pious and learned congrega- 
tion as that of Ginzburg. 

The community has long since ceased to exist; 
but the name of the town is familiar to the Jews 
from the fact of its having heen the birthplace of 
the Günzburg, Günz, and Gaunz families. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: А. Kohat, Gesch, der Jaden in Dentschland, 

p. 561: David Maggid, Zur (Gesch. und Genealogie. der 

Giiuzburge, st. Petersburg, 1899; Keneset Yechezhel, 64b. 

D. l. Эн. 

GÜNZBURG (also spelled GINZBURG, 
GINSBERG, GINZBERG, GINSBURG, 
GUNSBERG): Family which originated in the 
town of GüxNzBvRG. It is believed that the family 
went thither from the city of Ulm, Württemberg, 
nnd that for this reason the best-known progenitor 
of the family and some of his immediate descendants, 
as well as certain others, called themselves ^ Ulma 


Gunzburg 


Günzburg.” The Ulm, Ulma, and Ullman families 
are supposed to be branches of the Günzburg family. 
Kaufmann (* R. Jair Chajim Bacharach und Seine 
Ahnen,” p. 45, Treves, 1894) proves that “Gunz” 
and * Gaunz " are simply variants of “Günzburg.” 
When, early in the emancipation period, the Jews 
of Russia and of Austria were ordered by their gov- 
ernments to adopt family names, it was natural that 
many of them should choose a name so respected 
and pleasing as that of Günzburg. There is on 
record a lawsuit instituted by Baer Günzhurg of 
Grodno against a Jewish family of that city who 
had adopted the same name under the decree of 1804 
(Maggid, ~ Toledot Mishpehot Ginzburg,” p. 255, Sf. 
Petersburg, 1899). The court sustained the right of 
Jewish familiestoadopt any name they chose, and the 
number of Günzburg families aceordingly increased. 
The following isa part of the genealogical tree 
construeted by Maggid in the work quoted above: 
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GÜNZBURG, ASHER BEN LOB. Sce Löw, 
ASHER, 

GUNZBURG, BENJAMIN WOLF: Polish 
physician; Talmudie scholar of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Contrary to the custom of the Polish Tal- 
mudists of that time, Günzburg turned his mind to 
the study of secular sciences. Пе studied medicine 
in the University ol Göttingen, but did not neglect 
the Talmud. In 1737 he applied to Jacob Emden 
to determine the question whether he was allowed 
to dissect on Saturdays the bodies of dead animals. 
Enilen'sanswer (* She'elat Ya‘abez,” No. 45) shows 
that he held Günzburg in ereatcsteem. Ginzburg’s 
medical work is entitled “De Medicina ех Tal- 
mndicis Hlustrata," Gottingen, 1749. Hillel Noal 
Maggid thinks that Benjamin Wolf Günzburg of 
Ostrog, whose novelke аге to be found in Joshua 
Falk's “Goral Yehoshua'," may be identified with 
the physician of the Göttingen University. 


Jehiel of Porto 


Abrahain (or Eliezer) 


Simeon Ulma-Gunzburg (d. 1586) 


Asher Aaron 
Jacob Ulma, teacher of R. Lipruau Heller 
Simeou (Scholtes) 


Isaac of Worms (1615) 


Naphtali Hirz, rabbi of 
Pinsk and Slutsk 


Saul, rabhi of Pinsk 
(1704-22 


Asher of Vizun 
{and Piusk ?) 


Aryeh Löb, author of 
* Sha'agat Aryeh.” 


Mordecai Klaczko 
(d. 1842) 


Hayyah Zlata. 
m. Moses Rosenthal 
(d. 1564) 


Elka, m. Hayyim 
Heschel Rosenherg 


Shemariah 


Aaron ** Stitadlan " 
of Wiina 
| 
Asher 


(R. Kalman’s: 1687) МарШай, Isaac 150 
author of 
“ Naftali 
Sheha‘ 
Razon" 


(1108) 


Isaac 


Kalonymus Kalman 
of Pinsk 


Asher (d. 1791) 
Aaron Judah Lób 
(RIE: d. 1824) 


| 
Nuphtali Hirz (d. 1797 


Gabriel Jacob (1793-1853) 


Josef Yozel, Baron 
(1812-78) 





Leon 
Ttosenthal 
(1818-87) Hannah, m. 
Baron Horace 


Günzburg 


Theofllia, m. 
Sigmund 
Warburg 


Naphtali Hirz, Baron 


поо Horace (b. 1833) 


Joseph von 

Hirsch 

Mathilde, 
m. Gutmann 


Lonise, David 
m. Sassoou | 


Anne Joseph Yozel Sophie 








GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE GÜNZDbURG FAMILY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt- Wiener, Га‘? Kedoshiim, pp. 198- | BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sternberg, Geschichte der Juden in Poland, 
212, Sr. Petersburg. 1807-98; Belinsohn, Shillume Fimune p. 145; Maggid, Toledot Mishpehot Ginzburg, pp. 52-53, 
Yisrael, Odessa, 1595; Kin Wort ther die Familie Guenz- ноп M. SEL 


burg, St. Petersburg, 1858. The chief source is Maggid's work, x й 
GUNZBURG, DAVID, BARON: Russian 


quoted ahove, 
E. С. P. WT. Orieutalist and communal leader; born at Kamen 
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eiz-Podolsk July 5, 1857. Tie was edueated at 
bome, his teachers being Adolph Neubauer, Senior 
Sachs, and llirsch Rabinovich. At the age of 
twenty he received the degree of “candidate ? at St. 
Petersburg University, after having attended the Hec- 
tures of Stanislas Guyard at Paris and Baron Rosen 
at St. Petersburg: later he studied Arabie poetry 
under Alibwardt at Greifswald (1879-80). Te edited 
the "'Tarshish" of Moses ibn Ezra in a fascicle 
which was issued by the Mekize Nirdamim Society, 
and preparcd for the press the Arabic translation of 
the same work, with a commentary. Пе published 
also “Ibn Guzman” (Berlin), and wrote a series of 
articleson * Metries,” published in the memoirs of the 
Oriental Department of the Russian Archeological 
Society (1893) and of the Neo-Philological Society 
(1892), in the “Jonrnal” of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction of Russia, and clsewhere. 

Ginzburg is an enthusiastic patron of Jewish art, 
and is publishing, with Stassov, " L'Ornement Hé- 
breu ” (Berlin, 1903). In this book be gives exam- 
ples of Jewish ornamentation from various manu- 
scripts from Syria, Africa, and Yemen. He bas 
edited a catalogue of the manuscripts in the Institute 
for Oriental Languages. Besides he has contrib- 
uted largely to the “Revue des Etndes Juives," to 
the * Revue Critique," to" Voskhod,” to * Ha- Yom,” 
and to the collections of articles in honor of Zunz, 
Steinschncidcr, Baron Rosen, ete. 

Günzburg's library is one of the largest private 
libraries in Europe, and contains many rare hooks 
and manuscripts. Пе is one of the trustees of the 
St. Petershurg community, a member of the Com- 
mittee forthe Promotion of Culture Among the Jews 
of Russia, the central committee of the Jewish Colo- 
nization Association, the Society for Oriental Studies, 
the Scientific Committee of the Russian Department 
of Publie Instruction, and a life-member of tbe 
Archeological Society of St. Petersburg and of the 
Societé Asiatique of Paris. 

H. R. SU 

GÜNZBURG, GABRIEL JACOB BEN 
NAPHTALI HIRZ: Lithuanian financier and phi- 
lanthropist; born at Wilna about 1703; died at Sim- 
feropol, Crimea, May 2, 1353. After Günzburg had 
been married at Vitebsk, be settled at Kamenetz- 
Podolsk. But his business was distributed over 
many other places, and be lived for a certain time 
at St. Petersburg. Günzburg applied his philan- 
thropy to four towns, Wilna, Vitebsk, Kamenetz- 
Podolsk, and Simferopol; in the last-named town he 
built a hospital. On the proposition of the Russian 
minister of finances, Nicholas I. conferred on Günz- 
burg the title of “honorary and hereditary citizen ” 
(Oct. 22, 1848). 


BinrioGRAPHnY: Fuenn, Kiryah Ne'emanah, p. 283; Maggid, 
Toledot Mishpehot Giuzburg. pp. 78-81, 145-147. 


I. R. M. SEL, 

GÜNZBURG, HORACE, BARON: Russian 
philanthropist; born Feb. 8, 1833, in Zvenigorodka, 
government of Kiev, Russia, where he received his 
education. After the Crimean war his father, Jo- 
seph Günzburg, then a wealthy merchant and army 
contractor, settled with his family in St. Petersburg. 

Horace first eame before the public in 1863 as one 
of the founders of the Society for the Promotion of 
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Culture Among the Jewsof Russu the only society 
of the kind in Russia, Tle was one of the chart 
members of the society, uml after the deuth of his 
father in 1878 succeeded: him in the presidency, 
which office he still holds. | 
tributor toitssupport 
and one of its most 
energetic workers, 
The work which 
made hint so widely 
popular among the 
Jews was his unre- 
mitting сог, in 
which frequent ap- 
peals to the ltussian 
government were in- 
volved, toward the 
improvement of the 
legal status of his 
coleligionists, and for 
the securing by legis- 
lation, as well as by 
other means, of their 
economie and moral 
welfare. 

In the year 1870 he 
was summoned as au 
expert before the commission on the “Jewish ques- 
tion," which met under the auspices of the Ministry 
of the Interior. 

lle was chairman of the Jewish congress which, 
by permission of the government, assembled in St. 
Petersburg in 1882. lu 1887 he was invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussions of the high commission 
on the Jewish question, under the presidency of 
Count Palilen. In 1880 he became a member of the 
board of governors of the temporary cominission 
for the organization of a society for the purpose 
of encouraging Russian Jews to engage in agricul- 
ture and trades. ince 1898 he has been chairman 
of the central committee of the Jewish Agricultural 
Society. One of the colonies in Argentine is named 
in honor of Baron Günzburg. In t890 he was elected 
president of the Hygienic and Low-House-Rent So- 
ciety of St. Petersburg. In 1901 he became presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the Jewish Agricul- 
tural Farms in Minsk, and direetor of the Jewish 
Agricultural School in Novo-Poltavka. 

The Jewish community of St. Petersburg is also 
under obligation to Baron Günzburg for its syna- 
gogue, of which he is president. Ie isalso the head 
o1 the new school erected in honor of the wedding 
of Czar Nicholas Il. This institntion is non-sec- 
tarian. 

Baron Günzburg is also closely identified with 
other institutions of a non-sectarian character. Пе 
lias been an honorary meinber of the committee of 
the Prince Oldenburg Infant Asylum since t563, and 
honorary member of the Society for Improving the 
Condition of Poor Children of St. Petersburg since 
1876. Between 1868 und 1872 he was consul-general 
of Iesse- Darmstadt. In 1871 the title “baron ” was 
hestowed upon him by the Grand Duke of lesse- 
Darmstadt, permission being given by the czar to 
accept that title of nobility. In 1850, 1884, and 
1588 he received successively the titles of “counsel 


lle was the largest con- 





Horace Günzburg. 


Günzburg 
Gurland 
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of commerce,” “seeretary of state,’ 
of the council of commerce of the Treasury Depart- 
ment." For many years he was an alderman of St. 
Petersburg, but, upon the passage of a statute pro- 
hibiting the election of Jewish aldermen, vacated 
that office. Baron Günzburg was repeatedly elected 
trustee of the charitable affairs of the Stock Ex- 
change of St. Petersburg and member of the 
council of the Stock Exchange Hospital. Пе con. 
tributed heavily to the erection of the latter institu- 
tion. In [893 he was elected member of the com- 
mittee of the Society for the Dissemination of 
Commercial Knowledge, and in the same year be- 
came chairman of the house committee of the 
Women's Sewing-School of the Czarina Maria Alex- 
androvna. In 1899 he was made trustee of the 
Sehool of Commerce of Czar Nicholas 11. 1n 1900 
he was chosen à member of the committee of 
the Russian Society for the Protection of Women. 
He is (1903) a member of the board of the Treasury 
Department of the Stock. Excliange, and à member 
of ilie executive board of the St. Petersburg Arche- 
ological Institute. Even at his present advanced 
age he is often invited by the government to sit on 
commissions for the revision of general legislation. 
Very recently (1895, 1900-01) he bas been associated 
witli such imperial commissions fortheamendmentof 
the laws governing the Stock Exchange, stock com- 
panies, corporations, and mining companies. The 
seventieth birthday of Baron Günzburg, which was 
coincident with the fortieth anniversary of his entry 
upon an educational career, was celebrated all over 
Europe and also in New York and many other cities 
of the United States. On this occasion the Russian 
government conferred on the baron the medal of 
St. Anne (1st class). In New York a Baron de Günz- 
burg Fund bas been started, the interest of which 
will be given periodically as a premium for the best 
work on Jewish history and literature. 

n Ме, 

GUNZBURG, ILYA YAKOVLEVICH: Rus- 
sian sculptor ; son of Meyer Jacoh; born at Grodno 
May, 1859. The sculptor Antokolski, on his way 
throngh Wilna in 1970, happened to notice one of 
young Günzburg's attempts at sculpture, Struck 
by the evidence of ability, he took the boy with him 
to St. Petersburg. Günzburg was then but ten 
years of uge. He studied for a time with Anto- 
kolski, Ryepin, aud Semiradski, and later accom- 
panied his patron to Italy. On his return to Bt. 
Petersburg he entered the high school, and gradu- 
ated in 1878. 

In 1886 he was graduated from the St. Petersburg 
Academy of Arts, winning the small gold medal. 
In I589 he was awarded a prize for his exhibits at 
the Paris Exhibition. Since then his work has ap- 
peared regularly among the annual exhibits of the 
St. Petersburg Academy of Arts, and also ut other 
European exhibitions. de has executed about 
twenty studies in child life, besides a number of 
portraits and statuettes of famous Russians, such as 
Tolstoi, Rubinstein, Tehaikovski, D. D. Mendeleyev, 
and others, as well as a number of busts, IIe ex- 
hibited twelve studies at the Paris Exposition of 
1900, and was awarded a gold medal. 

Vis elder brother, Boris Yakovlevich Günz- 


anil “member 


burg, is 4 railway engineer and constructor in the 
service of the Russinn government. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mir Bozhi, May and June, 1902 (an autu- 

biographical sketch). 

H. R. DG 

GUNZBURG, JOSEPH BEN MORDECAI: 
dussian Talmudist; lived at Brest-Litovsk in the 
second halt of the seventeenth century and at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth. His father officiated as 
rabbi of Brest from 1664 until 1685, and Joseph oc- 
cupied for many years the position of communal 
leader. He was the autbor of “ Leket Yosef,” alexi- 
соп for preachers, giving in alphabetical order all 
the haggadot and the moral sentences found in rab- 
binical literature, published first in 1688 (Ilam- 
burg ?). lle wrote also novelke on the Pentateuch, 
* Hiddushe Torah,” which were published together 
with those of Isaac Benjamin Wolf, author of * Na- 
balat Binyamin,” nnder the title “Leket Yosef,” 
Offenbach, 1716. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1471; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. i. 348; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 
318. 
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GUNZBURG, JOSEPH YOZEL BEN GA- 
BRIEL JACOB: Russian financier and philan- 
thropist; born 1812; died at Paris Jan. 12, 1878. 
Having acquired great wealth during the Crimean 
war, Günzburg established a banking firm at St. 
Petersburg. There he began to labor on bebalf of 
the welfare of the Jewish community. In Nov., 
1801, he was appointed by the Russian government 
member of the rabbinical commission, the meetings 
of which lasted five mouths. Heexerted himself to 
raise the standard of the edueation of the Jews, and 
to this efTect he founded in 1863 with the permission 
of the Rassian government the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Culture Aniong the Jews, of which he 
filled the осе of president till his death. Owing 
to Günzburg's efforts, the regulations concerning 
the military service of the Jews were in 1574 made 
identical with those of the peoples of other erceds. 
Пе also instituted a fund for the Talmud Torah of 
Wilna, his father's native town. Günzburg was 
ennobled by the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt 
Nov. 9, 1870, and created baron Aug. 2, 1874. 


PBIRLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kenesct Yisracl, p. 460; Archives 
Israétites, 1878, p. 59. 
2 
М. SEL. 
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GUNZBURG, MORDECAI AARON BEN 
JUDAH ASHER: Russian IIebrew writer; born 
at Salanty, government of Kovna, Dec. 3, 1795; died 
at Wilua Nov. 5, 1846. Having studied Nebrew 
and Talmud under his father, he continued their 
study at Shavly, until 1816, under his father-in-law. 
Thence he went to Polangen and Mitau, Courland, 
where he taught Hebrew and translated legal papers 
into German. Iis conscientions and exact teaching 
won him considerable influence over the Jews of 
Courland, where, because of his thorough knowl- 
edge of German, he came to be known as the * Ger- 
manist.” He did not stay in Courland long, but 
after a period of wandering settled at Wilna. 

Mis philosophy of religion was based on the only 
two books which were within his reach when he was 
а young man: a Hebrew translation of Mendels- 
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sohn s" Phatdon “and the “Sefer ha-Berit ^ of Phin- 

has elijah b. Meir. lle struggled. energetically 

against Cabala and superstition as the sources of the 

Hasidie movement: but he was at the same tine 

opposed to Frecthinking. and regarded the German 

rabbis ax untit for 
the rabbinical office. 

(Günzburg was the 

creator of the modern 

Hebrew prose. style. 

He never hesitated to 

borrow — expressions 

from Тайша Htera- 
ture oreven from the 
modern languages, 
hut the ex pressions he 
borrowed never con: 
tlicted with the spirit 
of the Hebrew. He 
begins a chapter gen 
erally with a table. 

Günzburz's style is in its form somewhat arehaic, 

but is at the same time simple and clear. Te cxerted 

asalntary intlnence over the masses of his coreligion- 
ists, and especially over the younger veneration, 

Ile wrote: 

Gelot ha-Arez ha-Hadashah, on the discovery of America, 
adapted from Campe. Wilna, 1823. 

Toledot Bene ha-Adam. a universa] history, adapted from 
Politz’s " Weltgeschichte.” First part ib. 1832. A few ebupters 
of the second volume were published in the " Leket Amarin.” 
a supplement to “ Ha-Meliz," 1559 (pp. 53-51). 

Kiryat Sefer, a collection of 102 model letters in Hebrew. 
Wilna, 1835. 

Malakut Filon ha-Yehudi, an adaptation of Eekhard's Ger- 
man translation of Philo's embassy to Caligula. Wilna, 1*3. 

‘Ittote Russiya, a history of Russia. Wilna, 1&4. 

lla-Zarfatiin be-Russiya, a history of the French invasion of 

Russia in 1512-15. Wilna, 1547. 

Maggid Emet, a refutation of Lilienthal's ** Maggid Yeshu‘ah.”’ 
Leipsic, 1343. 

Debir, a collection of letters, tales, and sketches, mostly trans- 
lations from the German, Wilna, 1541-62, 

Pi ha-Hirot, a history of the Russian invasion of France in 
1513-13. Wilna, 1344. 

Yeme ha-Dor, a history of Europe from 1770 to 1512, 
1804, 

Hamat Dammesek. a history of the Damascus affair of 1510. 
Königsberg, 1560. 

Abi'ezer, autobiography. Wilna, 1564. 

Tikkun Laban ha-Arami, a satirical poem. Wilna, 1564. 

Ha-Moriy yali, a collection of brief essays, Warsaw, Mrs. 

Lel Shimmurim, a vision, adapted Irom Zschokke's * Aben- 
teuer, Wilna, ISM. 

BiBrioGkRAPHY: Günzburg, Abiezer, Wilma, 1561: Mageid, 
qoledot Mishprhot Ginzburg, pp. 85-116, St. Petersbure, 
189); slounschz, La Renaissanee de la Littérature П 
braique, pp. SHU, Paris, 1903. 
ie R: AL SEL. 
GUNZBURG-ULMA, SIMON BEN ELI- 

EZER: German scholar; communal worker: born 

at Günzburg, Bavaria, 1506; died at Burgan Jan. 9, 

1555. Tle was the first who adopted and transmitted 

to his descendants the name “ Günzburg " asa family 

name. Ile was a rich merchant, and traveled around 
in Germany and Poland in the interests of his busi- 
ness. lle was also a great Talinudist, and had some 
knowledge of secular sciences. Jt is probably ow- 
ing to these facts that Simon Günzburg ix variously 
described by different historians. Albertrandy. 
quoted by Sternberg (* Gesch. der Juden in Polen,” 
p. 14%), says: “Simon, also called Selig Ginzburg, 
was known as ù celebrated architect and geometer. 
V].—8 





Mordecai Aaron Ginzburg. 


Wilna, 


זנ ילו ורוו יה 





Gunzburg 
Gurland 


Le wrote miany worksend wes ila Lost wf the rab 
binate aml veshibah.” Jt seems that Ачта 
confused: Simon Ginzburg with the нунан Se i 
Günzburg of Slutsk. Czachi Pin as the 
court physician ol Wing Sigismund Nici 98 and 
chief of the community of Posen (Gritz “Gesch” 
ім AEN: |ות‎ Sun Günzbiir mof settled yt 
Posen. Pis residence wis first at Gunzbtits, wliere 
he built a synagogue and established a cemetery, 
and then he settled at Burgan, a neiebbaring town 
There also he worked for the welfare ot the cim 
munity, for whieh reason his unc is commemorated 
in i special prayer. 


ciles 


BIBLIORAPNY: Sternberg, Geschichte dir Balen aiu Polen, 
p. Piss Grütz. Cerseh. b el, ix. 445; Magal, Poledot Mish- 
prhol Ginzberg, pp. d ef seq; David. Kaufmann, di p. Tia. 


d ROS M Shi. 


GURLAND, JONAH HAYYIM: Russian 
and Hebrew writer; born at Klerk, government of 
Minsk, in 1848; died at Odessa March 14, 1590, t 
the age of ten Gurland entered the rabbinical school 
of Wilna, from which he graduated as rabbi in 1560. 
Then he went to St. Petersburg, and was admitted 
to attend the lectures of the plulolowieal faculty, de- 
voting himself to the study of Semitie languages 
under the direction of Chwolson. During his stay 
at the university Gnrland translated into Russian 
the fables of Lokman, and published a dissertation 
on the influence of the Arabian philosophy on Moses 
Maimonides —a subject proposed by the faculty, and 
for his treatment of which Gurland received а gold 
medal. On obtaining in 1864 his [dist degree 
("candidatus") from the university, Gurland de- 
voted three years to the study of the Firkovich 
collection of Waraite manuscripts in the Imperial 
Library. The result of bis study was the public: 
tion. in Russian, of a work on the life of Mordecai 
Contino and his contemporaries, Which gained for 
its author the degree of "magister." Gurland was 
then charged with the cataloguing of the Hebrew 
hooks of the Imperial Library. In 1869 he went to 
Yekaterinoslav, where he was appointed examining 
magistrate in опе of the precincts, 1n 1823 отапа 
Was appointed inspector of the normal colleges for 
teachers at Jitomir, a position whieh he held for 
seven Years. The government conferred upon him 
two orders and the title of " college councilor.” In 
ISSO, in consequence of illness, Gurland went te 
Germany, where he sojourned Tor three years. On 
his return, he settled at Odessa, and founded there : 
classie and scientific college of eight Classes, with a 
curriculum including Jewish history and Hebrew 
literature. In. 1888 Gurland was cleeted govern 
ment rabbi of Odessa. 

Gurland was the author of the following: (1) 
“O Vlivanii Filosofii  Musulmanskoi Конай na 
Filosotivu Religii Moiseya Maimonida,” St. Peters 
burg, 1863. (2) ~ Ma mmar ha Tammuz.” Chwolson's 
explanation of the term © Tununne“ as it is used by 
the prophet Ezekiel, translated from German into 
Hebrew, Lyek, 864, (3) "Ginze Yisrael he Sanki. 
Petersburg," on the Karaite manuscripts of the 
lhaperial Library of St. Petersburg. The work 
is divided into four parts, containing the following 
subjects: (©) a deseription of voyages to. Palestine 
imade by three Karaites of the Crimea in the sev. 


= 


Gutah 
Gutzmann 
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enteenth and eighteenth centuries. published at 
Lyck, 18650; (5 a description of the manuscripts 
of the Iniperial Library dealing with mathematics, 
astronomy, and astrology, published in Russian and 
German, St. Petersburg, 13960; (0o) extracts from the 
writings of Mordecai Comtino, Caleb Afendopolo, 
and Abraham Bali, published as an appendix to Gur- 
land's dissertation “ Novyye Materialy dlya Istorii 
Yevreiskoi Literitury XV Btolyetiya. М. Kuina- 
tiauo, Yevo Zhizu, Sochineniya i Sootechest venuiki," 
St. Petersburg, 1860; (d) “Penine ha-Meclizot,” a 
collection of sentences, proverbs, and maxims of 
divers sages, 29. 1867. (4) “Tif eret le-Mosheh, 
Gloire à Moise,” in honor of Moses Montefiore, St. 
Petersburg, 1867. (5) "^ Luah Yisrael,” a Jewish al- 
manae in Russian and Hebrew, published first (only 
Russian) at Kiev, 1877; secondly, at Warsaw, 157%; 
thirdly, at St. Petersburg, 1819; fourthly, ib, 1880. 
(6) * шпа) Yeshnrun,” Hebrew and Russian calen- 
dar for the year 1584, St. Petersburg, 1883. (7) 
“ Le-Korot ha-Gezerot be-Yisrael," a collection ot 
memoirs, documents, and elegies on the persecu- 
tions of the Jews in Poland in 1645, with historical 
annotations, published in “Ozar lia-Sifrut," 1857-80. 

1115 brother, Jacob Gurland, тарі of Poltava. 
is the author of * Kebod ha-Bayit,” on the rabbin- 
ical school of Wilna, 1858. 
BIBLIGGRAPIILY ; Sokolov, Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 133 et seq.; Zeit- 

lin, Bibl. Post-Mendels, p. 131. 

UR I. Би. 


GUTAH, ZERAHIAH: Talmudic author of 
the seventeenth century; died at Cairo 1617. He 
was a pupil of Jehiel Bassani and Joseph di Trani 
while living in Constantinople. He removed liter 
to Jerusalem, and thence to Hebron, and finally 
settled in Cairo. Among his disciples was Judah 
Sharaf. Two years after Gutah’s death his remains 
were taken to the Holy Land and there buried (see 
AzuLAI). Under the title * Zera’ Yatakoh” Gutah 
wrote a commentary on the “Bet Yosef” of Caro; 
he also composed various hargadic works and made 
collections of responsa. One volume of these, with 
the approbations of Bassani and Trani, has been 
preserved to the present day. Gutah's works are 
in manuseript only. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Confocte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 51a, Berlin, 18515; 


۶ 


Aznlai Shem ha-Giedolime; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarin, 


p. 520. 
р. L. Grit. 


GUTERBOCK, LUDWIG: German physician; 
born at Berlin Oct. 25, 814 (University of Berlin, 
M.D. 1587); died there Feb. 28, £895. He settled in 
his native city, and practised there until his death. 

Giiterbock wrote several essays for the medical 
journals, and was one of the collaborators on the 
“Jahresberichte fiber die Fortschritte der Gesimm- 
ten Medicin in Allen Ländern.” 116 was also the 
author of “Schénlein’s Klinische Vortriige in dem 
Charité-Krankenhause zu Berlin,” Berlin, 1840 (ad 
ed., 1844), and “Dr. Sehónlein als Arzt und Kli- 
nischer Lehrer,” /b. 1842. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Ping. Lor. 

S. Е 

GUTERBOCK, PAUL: German surgeon; born 
at Berlin June 2, 1844; died there Oct. 17, 1897. Ile 
was cducated at the universities of Würzburg and 








Berlin, graduating (M.D.) iu 1865. After postgrad- 
uate eourses in Vienna, Paris, London, and Edin- 
burgh, he began to practise in Berlin in. 1866, be- 
coming at the same time assistant at the surgical 
clinic of the university. fn 1870 he was admitted 
to the medical faculty of the university as privat- 
docent in surgery; in 1991 he was appointed assessor 
to the health board of Brandenburg; in 1894 he re- 
ceived the title of * professor," and in 1896 of * Ge- 
heimer Medizinalrath.” His special surgical prov- 
ince was in male genital diseases. Пе was one of 
the collaborators of the “Jahresberichie über die 
Fortschritte der Gesammten Medicin in Allen Län- 
dern,” and has written many essays in the medical 
journals. Among Giiterbock’s works the follow. 
ing may be mentioned: “Dic Neucren Methoden 
der Wundbehandlung auf Statistischer Grundlage," 
Berlin, 1876; “Die Englischen Krankenhäuser,” 40, 
1881; "Die Chirurgischen Krankheiten der Пагр- 
und Miinnlichen Geschlechtswerkzeuge,” Vienna, 
1590-97. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ¢: Pagel, Bioy. Ler. Anton Bettelheim, Diog. 

р. То.‏ ןרוו 

2 Е. T. T 

GUTMANN, DAVID, RITTER VON: Aus- 
trian merchant; philanthropist; brother of Wilhelm 
von Gutmann; born at Leipnik, Moravia, Dec. 24, 
1831. As president of the Israclitische Allianz of 
Vienna he did much for the relief of his persecuted 
corcligionists in Russia iu 1882, as well as in Ru- 
mania in 1900, and after the Wishinef outrages in 
1903. He is president of the Jews’ poorhouse and 
of the Baron de Hirsch school-funds for Galicia, and 
is a member of the board of trustees of the Jewish 
congregation. In 1579 Gutmann was ereated Knight 
of the Iron. Crown and raised to the hereditary 
nobility. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Wiedmann, Festschrift .1nltisslich des 


Vierzigjéihrigen  Geschélftsjubiltiums des Hauses Gut- 
тепн, 
ч. E. J 


GUTMANN, MOSES: Bavarian rabbi; born in 
Batersdorf 1805; died at Redwitz Feb. I, 1862; 
son of Yom-Tob Gutmann. Moses Gutmann was 
cducated at Erlangen University, and when twenty- 
two years old was elected district rabbi of Redwitz, 
which office he held for thirty-five years. Tle was 
the first rabbi of Bavaria with an academic educa- 
tion as well asa thorongh Talmudical training who 
espoused the cause of Reform, to which fact his con- 
tributions to Geiger's " Zeitschrift für 1001. Theolo- 
gie," Stein’s * Volkslehrer," and several of his re- 
sponsa bear wiiness lle published a translation, 
with notes, of the Apocrypha, under the title “ 6 
Apokryphen des A. Testaments aufs Neue aus dem 
Griechischeu Text Uebersetzt” (Altona, 1841). His 
translation of Josephus with a scholarly Latin 
commentary has remained in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Allg. Zeit. des Jud. xxvi. 150 et seq. 
M. K. 


GUTMANN, WILHELM, RITTER VON: 
Austrian merchant; philanthropist; born at Leip- 
nik, Moravia, Aug. 18, 1825; died at Vienna May 
17, 1895. Destined for a teacher, the unlooked- 
for death of his father made it necessary for him to 
enter into commerce to support his mother and two 
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younger children, Utter failure was the result. of 
his first venture, and the savings of liis parents were 
entirely lost. As manager ofa lime-works his atten: 
tion was direeted to the coal-deposits of Silesia, aud 
he planned for their development, In 1852 he and 
his brother David established the firm which, dur- 
ing the war of 1839 60, despite the ditlicultics 
then surrounding business ventures, supplied coal 
for all the railroads, for all the great factories 
throughout the empire, and for the cities of Vienna, 
Budapest, and Briiun. Gutmann Bros. leased some 
coal-mines from the Rothschilds in 1565, and pur- 
chased outright other valuable carboniterons propi- 
erties in Silesia, Galicia, and Hungary. The close 
connection between coal aml the production of 
iron easily led the Gutmanns to combine their in- 
terests with the Witkowitz iron-works, which they 
afterward owned eonjointly with the Rothschilds and 
the counts Larisch and Andrassy. With Kuffner 
they built (1371) the first sugar-factory in Austria. 

In philanthropy Gutmann displayed no less en- 
thusiasm and activity than in business. Numerous 
institutions for the care of the poor and tlie sick 
either owe their foundation solely to him or are 
under obligation to his generous bencficence for 
assistance. Of such may be mentioned: girls’ or- 
phanage at Dóhling, founded by the brothers Wil- 
helm and David, and endowed. with 300,000 il. 
(8120,000) ; a hospital for children, with fifty beds, at 
the Poly klinik in Vienna, to which organization they 
also gave 60,009 1. (524,000) for the erection of the 
premises, They tounded also a hospital at. Krems, 
which accommodates 60 cripples. 

Wilhelm von Gutmann was elected to the Lower 
Austrian Diet, where he gave impetus to the reform 
of the poor-laws. The community conferred upon 
him its highest honors. lle held the otlices of presi- 
dent of the community (1890-02) and of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary. Through à daughter by а 
second marriage he beeame father-in-law to Bir 
Francis Montefiore. By will he left 200,000 f. 
(330,000), the interest of which was to he divided 
equally among the indigent Jews and Christians of 
Vienna. Gutmann was dclegate of the Vienna 
Chamber of Commerce in the Diet of Lower Aus- 
tria, and. honorary citizen of Livpnik and Mührisch- 
Ostrau. 

BIBLIGGRAPHY: Jewish Chroniele, May 21, 1805; Wiedinann, 
Festschrift A nlésslich des Vierzigyihrigen Geschiiftsju- 
bildiums des Hauses Gutmann. 

3 ID 


GUTTMANN, JAKOB: llungarian sculptor; 
born in Arad i811; died in Vienna April 28, 0 
In his early childhood he carved toys, and in 1835 
went to Vienna to satisfy his artistic cravings. Tere 
he became an engraver, and worked for three years 
with his hurin. ]le then received a scholarship 
from Prince Metternich. which enabled hiin to study 
at the Vienna Academy of Fine Arts. Пе remained 
here until 1842, receiving awards for an embossed 
profile in wax of the emperor Joseph JL. and for a 
stecl-engravin;g of Metastasio. 

In 1844 Guttmann produced a bronze statuette 
of Baran Solomon von Rothschild from a portrait, 
and was commissioned by the baron to execute a rep- 
lica in marble. "lie baron also paid Guttmann an an- 
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Gutzmann 


nuity, tliis enabling hiin to go to Rome Thirr de 
modeled his bust al Pope Pins IN and couple tet 
his masterpiece, " Der Bhimenspender. ” 

While in Rome, соболи was deeply interested 
in the ehetto, whieh he deseribed in letters to his 
futher. Later he went to Paris, and in 19557 he be 
ume iusitic. 

MBLIOGRA IY: Müller and Singer, 2d! gemeims MK Hustler 


Ferro, ti. 100, Frankfort-ou-the Main, 158962 Метей 
Jahrbuch, ww. 81 et seq. 


S, ו‎ 
GUTTMANN, PAUL: German physician and 


medical author; born at Ratibor, Prussiin Silesia, 
Sept. 0, 1832; died in Berlin May 2, 1805 [сете 
ceived lis education at the gymnasium of his native 
town aul at the universities of Berlin; Vienna, and 
Würzburg, vradmating from the last-named as doc 
tor of medicine in 1538. The following year he 
engaged in practise asa physician in Berlin, beeam 
ius a privat-dacent at the university in 1867. and 
in 1879 chief physician of the Moabit municipal 
hospital, 

Guttmann's reputation as a clinician was widely 
extended. He was the author of about cighty essays 
on different. medical subjects. The following are 
his principal works: " Die Physiologie und Patho- 
logie des Sympatieus" (with Albert Eulenburg), 
Which was published in Berlin in 1575, and which, 
on its republication in London in 1879, received. the 
Astley-Cooper prize; and * Lehrbuch der Klinischen 
Untersuchungsimethoden," Berlin, 1584. From 19585 
to 1805 Guttmann was the editor of the * Journal für 
Practische Aerzte.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jer. Chron June 9, 


Ler. sv. Vienna, 188; Pagel, Biog. Lec. sv. Vienna, 
1901. 


к, ETL 
GUTTMANN, SAMUEL: German gvneeolo- 


gist and medical writer; born at Ostrowo, Prussia, 
1839; died at Berlin Dee. 22, 1898. After comple- 
ting his course at the gymnasium he entered. the 
University of Berlin, graduating thence as doctor of 
medicine in 1901. In 1866 he settled as a physician 
temporarily in Drehkau, Prussian Silesia, but. snb- 
sequently removed to Berlin, where he succeeded in 
building up a large practise, and became a specialist 
in gynecology. 

Fora few years he was a regular contributor te 
the “Jahrbuch für Practische Aerzte,” and was also 
assistant editor of the “Deutsche Medizinische 
Wochenschrift,” succeeding Paul Albrecht Boerner 
in the editorship on the death of the Jatter in 15535. 
At this time he was also editing the * Ueichsmedi 
zinal-Kalender.” Tle was one of the collahorators 
in the series of publications, edited by Leyden on 
the * Intluenza Epidemie von 1590-91.” 

Guttmann wrote many essays on medical 
jects: but his forte lay in organization, for which 
he found a wide field in connection with the jour- 
nals with which he was editorially associated. 


1593: Ни, Diog. 


) 


sub 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. Jan. 5, 1991: Hirseb, Diog. Ler. 
s.v. Vienna, 1584; Pagel, Diog. Lic. s.v. e 
s. I ИЖ | 
GUTZMANN, HERMANN: German physi 
cian; born at Bütow, in Pomerania, Jan. 29, 1862» 
He received. the degree of doctor of medicine from 


Guzikov 
Habakkuk 





the University of Berlin in 1837, and since 1889 has 
practised as a specialist in diseases of the vocal 
organs. 

Gutzmunn has published: * Verhütung und De- 
kiimpfung des Stotternsin der Schule,” Berlin, 1889; 
* Vorlesungen über die Störungen der Sprache,” b. 
1893; (with Th. .ה‎ Platan)” Die Bauchrednerkunst,” 
ib. 1891; and ® Ueber das Btottern,” 7, 1897. Since 
1391 he has been editor and publisher of the * Mo- 
natsschrift für die Gesammite Sprachheidkunde, " 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog, Ler. s.v., Vienna, 1901. 


ч. а ГР: 


GUZIKOV, MICHAEL JOSEPH: liussian 
musician; born at Shklov 1806; died at Brussels 
Oct. 21, 1887. He was descended from a family of 
talented musicians, and became while still a youth 
a skilful performer on many instruments. Accom. 
panied by his father and other inembers of the fam- 
ily, he made concert tours in Russia, played before 


HAARBLEICHER, MOSES M.: (Grman 
author; born in Wamburg Nov. 14,1797; died there 
Sept. 25. 1869. Following the example of his father, 
the founder of the Jewish School of Hamburg, and 
under the influence of his guardian, the father of 
Gabriel Riesser, he interested himself early in the 
affairs of the Jews. lle took an active part in the 
establishment of the Tempelverein, being one of 
the collaborators in the revision of its prayer-book ; 
and he founded the Verein zur Belorderung Nütz- 
licher Gewerbe Unter den Juden, which he direeted 
trom 1823 to 1840. In 1840 he became seeretary of 
the congregation of Пап итд. | lHaarhleicher, who 
possessed an extraordinary knowledge of. Romance 
and Germanie languages, and wrote with ease in 
Hebrew, was an acute and clever critic. Forty of 
his songs and poems are contained in the hyma-book 
of the Hamburg congregation, Tis poem “lag. 
bahal " was often ascribed to Gabriel Riesser. Some 
years prior to his death he published the first part 
of “Zwei Epochen aus der Gesch. der Deutseh- 
Isvaclitischen Gemeinde in Hamburg,” Hamburg, 
1866, a valuable work which remained unfinished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ally. Zeit. des Jud. xxxiii. 803 ef seq. 
" M. K. 


HAAS, ROBERT: German Lutheran minister; 
lived in the first half of the nineteenth century, in 
the duchy of Nassau; pastor in the villages of 
Grüvenwicsbach, Dotzheim near Wiesbaden, Diek- 
schied near Laugensehwalbach. lle was interested 
in Jewish affairs, and advocated the civic equality 
of the Jews. Among his friends was Abraham 
Geiger, Tle indorsed fhe rabbinical convention 
held at Wiesbaden in 1857. In the same year he 
addressed a circular letter to “all Christians in Ger- 
many” to aid in establishing a faculty of Jewish 
science and a Jewish seminary in à German mmni- 
versity. Пе was the author of “Das Staatshiür- 
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the emperor Nicholas and the empress in 1828, and, 
after suecesstul concerts in Moscow aud Kiev, vis- 
ited Odessa, where he met Lamartine and was ad- 
vised by him to make a tourof Europe. Пе resided 
in Vienna for five months, where he was distin- 
euished by the emperor and Prince Metternich, and 
befriended by artists and musicians. Guzikov next 
visited Prague, Dresden, and Berlin, and was well 
received at the court of Berlin. From Berlin he 
went to Paris, and thence to Brussels. Here he fell 
а victim to nervous prostration, of whicb he died, 

Guzikov was the inventor of the straw violin, on 
which be played with such masterly skill as to create 
great enthusiasm wherever he went. There are 
many talented musicians among the Guzikov family 
in Russia. 


BIBLIOGKAPITY: Schlesinger, Ueber Guzikoo, Vienna, 1886; 
лп. Zeit, des Jud. 1837, р, 136. 
H. R. J. G 7. 


GYMNASIUM. Nee GLADIATOR. 


gertum der Juden vom Standpunkt der Inneren 
Politik,” Erankfort-on-the-Main, 1837, and of other 
works. 

S. М. SI 


HAAS, SIMHAH BEN JOSHUA: Traveler 
and preacher; born in Dobrowitz, Bohemia, 1710; 
died in Brahilov 1768. lIe was father-in-law to Sol- 
ошоп Dubno, and was a preacher in Drahilov. In 
1764 he wrote an account of his journey to Pales- 
tine, * Ahabat Ziyyon" or * Sippure Erez ha-Galil? 
(Grodno, n.d.). A large portion of this book in its 
printed form was, however, written by the Karaite 
Samuel ben David, an earlier traveler in. Palestine. 
laas also published " Neti'ah shel Simhah,” speci- 
mens of Hebrew poetry and rhetoric (Grodno, 
1753), and * Leb Simbhah,” on morals and ascetics (2. 
1757). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lunez, Jerusalem, iv. 7, 136 et seq.; Benjacob, 
ozar ha-Sefurtia, p. I8; Fürst, Bill. Jud. iii. 325. 


G, M. К. 


HAAS, SOLOMON BEN JEKUTHIEL: 
Moravian rabbi of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Ilaas was successively dayyan at lolle- 
schau and rabbi of Strassnitz, Moravia. He was the 
author of * Kerem Shelomoh,” novell on the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Orah Ilayyim, Yoreh De‘ah, and Eben 
ha-'Ezcer (Presburg, 1840-46), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Podl. col, 2339; Zedner, 
Cat. Hebr. Books Brit, Мих. p. 277. 


T M. SEL. 


HA-ASIF (“The Harvest”): Tlebrew year- 
book, edited and published by Nahum Sokolow in 
Warsaw, Its first volume (5645) appeared in 1884; 
it continued to appear regularly every year until 
1589, when the fifth volume (5649) eame out at the 
end instead of at the beginning of the Jewish year. 
The sixth and last volume (5654) appeared in 1893. 
The “Sefer ha-Shanah ” (Book of the Year), which is 
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now annually published by Sokolow, is considercd 
acontinuation of" Hae Asif.” The “Sefer Zikkaron,™ 
a biographical dictionary of contemporary Jewish 
authors, was published as a supplement to the fifth 
volume of * Па Asif.” 

Most of the better-known Hebrew writers of the 
day have contributed to the six volumes of “ la- 
АЗИ,” which form an important collection of literary, 
historical, biographical, and popular scientific cs- 
says. They also contin poems, sketches, and 
novels, sowe of which possess considerable merit, 
while its yearly reviews, obituaries, and descriptions 
of Russo-Jewish communities are of ereat value to 
Jewish biography and history Samuel Alexan- 
drow's “ Masseket Nega'im " (Warsaw, 1886) is i erit- 
icisin of the first two volumes of © Ha-Asif ” A list 
of other reviews of one or more of its numbers is 
given in the “Bulletin of the New York Publie 
Library. vi. Oe). 

EU Eo 

HABAIAH or HOBAIAH (man, man) : Head 


of a family of priests who returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel; not being able to prove their 
genealogy, they were excluded from the priesthood 
(Ezra ii. 61; Neh, vii. 63). In 1 Bsd. v. 38 the name 
is given as “Оха.” 

Е. 6. П, ТЫЛА 


HABAKKUK (ppn: LXX. `АлнДакоги; Vul- 
gate, “Habacuc ™): Prophet; author of the eighth 
in the collection of the twelve minor prophet- 
ical books. The etymology of the name of the 
prophet is not clear. It seems to be a loan-word 
representing the Assyrian " hüumbaküku," a garden- 
plant (Friedrich Delitzsch. * Prolegomena,” p. 84; 
König, * Llistorisch-Kritixches Lehrgebiiude der Ie- 
britischen Sprache,” ii. 1, 473, on the vocalization), 
and has the appearance of being a writer's pseudo- 
nym (F. E. Peiser, "Der Prophet Habakuk,” in 
* Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft," 
1903, i. 15). That he маза Levite has been urged 
on the strength of the postseript to ch. iii. (verse 10, 
“on my stringed instruments”), which indicates that 
he owned instruments: only a Levite was author- 
ized to use an instrument to accompany his songs in 
the Temple. The superseription of the Septuagint 
apocry phon. BJA kat Аракор, in the Codex Chisianus, 
also designates him a Levite. 

The absence of exaet information concerning his 
life left à vacuum that has been filled by myths and 
legends (see Franz Delitzsch, “De ilabacuci Pro- 
phet Vita”). Theabove-named apoery phon makes 
him a contemporary of Daniel, whom he was mirac- 
ulously privileged to visit in the lion's den and sup- 
ply with food. In this Greek story his father's 
name is given as "Jesus? (Joshua). Jewish tradi- 
tion makes him the son of the Shunanimnite woman 
(see Enis), but nevertheless à contemporary of 
Daniel (see “ Seder ha-Dorot" ; Abravancl's commen- 
tary to Habakkuk; Zohar, Lek Leka: Neubauer, 
"The Book of Tobit," Appendix). Of the many 
conceits current among the cabalists with reference 
to this prophet, the most curious was that which 
declared him to be the reincarnation af Adam. His 
grave was shown at several places (see Поккок). 

Peiser (/.¢.) contends that Habakkuk is the psenudo- 


БАСҮСӨ РЕА 


Guzikov 
Habukkuk 


Judean prince held аха hostage in Nineveh,‏ ה ונז 
and who witnessed the attack of the Medes, in alli-‏ 
але with Uhaldean and Babylon, in 625 re. But‏ 

his book announces a second attack. 


The Age This prince may have been the son or 
and Home grandson of Manassi h. Peiser shows 

of Ha- that Tlabakkuk displays remarkalde 
bakkuk. | familiarity with Assyrian literature, 


his similes indicating quotations from, 
and adaptations of, Assyrian mythological writings. 
By others, Habakkuk ix made the contemporary 
of deremiah and a resident of Jerusalen, after the 
“discovery” of Deuteronomy (621 н.с, ), but before 
the death of dosiah (009 Be). Dy many Jewish 
commentators he is assigned to the reign of Manas 
seh. He ix, however, clearly under the intluence of 
Isaiah; and the view which makes him a younger 
disciple of the greater prophet, advanced by Walter 
K. Betteridge in “Journal of American Theology,” 
Oet., 1903, seems to meet best the situation reflected 
in the book. The Assyrians, originally regarded by 
the Prophets as appointed agents of Y itwit, looked 
upon themselves as “gods” (isa. xiv.); but under 
Sennacherih, through a rebellion of the Dabylo- 
nians (the Chaldeans), the plans of the conqueror 
are thwarted, I GIL 


HABAKKUK, BOOK OF.--Biblieal Data: 
One of the twelve minor prophetical books. It 
readily falls into two parts: (13 ch. 1. amd 8.; (2) el 


iii. The tirst part is a “massa” (п condemnatos 
prophecy), But contrary to the usage in other 


prophetical books, it is not stated against what 
people the prophecy is spoken, As it 
now stands in the Masorctic text, the 
first part is in the form of a dialogue. 
Ch. i. 2-4 laments the prevailing moral corruption. 
Which God does not seem to heed: i. 5-11 eontatus 
the divine announcement of an impending judg- 
ment through the Chaldeans; i. 12-17 wives the 
prophet’s complaint of the excessive pride and 
cruelty of the encmmy. In ch. 1. God admonishes 
Iliabakkuk not to judge hastily that evil is trinni- 
phant, but to remain confident (1—4). Five “wags.” 
the contents of the “mashal” or * taunting prov- 
erb” (5-6), phrased by the very people oppressed 
by the conqueror, are enumerated (6, 9, 12, 15, 19). 
Ch. ill. is a psalm reciting varions theophanies, 
deseribing God's warlike power, which bends carth, 
mountains, and rivers to His purposcs—vea, even 
sun and moon, in behalf of His people. The song 
concludes with a declaration that though the bless- 
ings of nature shall fail in days of dearth, the singer 
will rejotee in the Lord (17-19). 

The book abounds in striking ex pressions nnd rare 
words, e.g., the description of the Invasion of the 
Chaldeans (1. 6 ef SG.) of God as having “eyes too 
pure to behold evil " (i. 13); of “men 
as fishes of the sea? (i. 14), of the 
worship of tlic fisherman's implements 
(i. 16); of “the stone that erieth out " (ii; LD); of the 
folly of idolatry (ii. 18-19). Ch. iii; especially is 
rich in striking similes (11-15). The book ix re 
markable also for originality. The author departs 
from the usual method of the Prophets. lu their 
addresses the nation jis central; iu Tlabakkuk’'s it 


Contents. 


Style. 


Habakkuk 


Habdalah THE JEWISII 


is God and ITis government of the world. lle at- 
tempts to unravel the meaning of God's tolerance of 
tyranny and wrong. In his questions Tlahakkuk 
voiees doubts to God, though not against God 
(G. А. Smith, "The. Twelve Prophets,” ii. 13 
et SC, ). 

Critical View: Ch. i. and ii, on the whole, 
are regarded as the work of oue prophet. — Still, the 
text as now presented has been found to contain 
certain difficulties. Taking i. 2-4 to be descriptive 
of Israel's moral corruption, critics have argued that 
this section could not bave been part of à prophecy 
devoted to the setting forth of the wrongs under 
Which Israel was suffering, a different sense thus at- 
taching to the "wicked? sud “righteous” in i. 4 
and i. 12 respectively. Giesebreeht (“ Beiträge zur 
Jesainkritik,” pp. 197 ef seg.) and Wellhausen 
("^ Kleine Propheten,” in“ Vorarbeiten und Skizzen”) 
therefore consider i. 5-11 to be an older and inde- 
peudent prophecy written previous to the remainder 
of i. and ii. ; ch. i. 12 is regarded as the sequel to i. 
4. The subject of the complaint in i. 2 is different 
from that in ii. 1. Kirkpatrick (* Doctrine of the 
Prophets,” p. 268) holds the book as a whole to 
be the fruit of religious retlection, giving con- 
clusions reached only “after a prolonged mental 
struggle.” 

That 1. 5-6, where the power of the Chaldeans 
is represented as still of the future, and i. 13-16, ii. 
10, 17 disagree, though their descriptions of forcign 
nations appear to be based on аспа] observation, is 
anotherdifliculty raised by critical scholars. Budde 
(in “Studien und Kritiken," 1893, pp. 383 ef seq.), 
revcrting to a certain extent to Knenen’s disinclina- 
tion to assume an earlier and a later section (see 
Kuenen, *Mistorisch-Critisch Onderzoek,” ii. 386 e? 
seq., Leyden, 1889), showed that Habakkuk had in 
mind two world-powers: an oppressor (i, 2-4), and 
the Chaldeans, appointed to punish him (i. 5 et scq.). 
But this necessitates the plaeing of i. 5-11 after 
ii. 4. The oppressor to be destroyed is Assyria, 
and the Chaldeans are the implement of God's 
judgment. It is of the Assyrian’s pride that the 
prophet speaks, not of the Chaldeans’? presump- 
tuousness. 

Ch. iii. is a psalm, not free from mythological 
elements and not by llabakkuk. It must have 
formed part of a liturgical collection, accidentally 
incorporated with Habakkuk’s prophecies (Stasle's 
" Zeitschrift," iv. 157 ef seq.). The text is corrupt in 
many places (Wellhausen, * Die Kleinen Propheten,” 
3d ed.). Verses 17-19 are additions by later hands, 
verse 18 being a eulogy, such as is frequently fonnd 
at the close of liturgical songs, 








BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nowack, Die Kleinen Propheten, Gottingen, 
1597; Rothstein, in Studien und Kritiken, 1894; Budde, in 
The Expositor, May, 1895. 
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HABAR or ZOROASTRI- 
ANISM, 

HABAZINIAH (הבצניה)‎ : The head of a family 
of Rechahites. 115 grandson Jaazaniah was a chief 
of the Rechabites in the time of Jeremiah (Дет. 
XN NV oo): 

PB. €, П, 


HABAZZELET. See PERIODICALS. 
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HABDALAH or ABDALAH or ABDALTA 
אבדלתא .אברלה ,הבדלה)‎ = “separation”; “ distinc- 
tion"): The rabbinical term for the benedic- 
tions and prayers by means of which a division ig 
made between times of varying degrees of holiness, 
eg., between Nab- 
bath and work-day, 
festival and work- 
day, or Sabbath and 
festival. The rabbin- 
ical law requires that 
a formal separation 
be made between 
holy and profane 
times, and prohibits 
the resiinption of or- 
dinary work after a 
holy day until such 
division shall have 
been made. This is 
accomplished by pro- 
nouncing the lTabda- 
lah. At the evening 
service of a day fol- 
lowing one of greater 
holiness, words ex- 
pressing the distinc- 
tion are inserted in 
the *'Amidah "; and 
just before the con- 
clusion of the service 
a special llabdalah 
ceremony is per- 
formed. This is be- 
gun, in all eases, by 
pronouncing a bene- 
diction over a cup of 
wine, or, if wine can 
not be obtained, over 
any other beverage 





except water ordi- 
narily used in the 
country where the 


ceremony takes 
place. At the conclu- 
sion of the Sabbath 
are added brief bene- 
dictions over spices 
and a freshly kindled 
light. "These are fol- 
lowed by a lengthier 
benediction in which 
the distinction be- 
tween the holy and 
the profane is em- 
phasized, and thanks are given to God as the Author 
of this distinction. _ 
While pronouncing the benediction over the light 
it is customary to open and close the hands and to 
gaze at the finger-nails. For this, three 
Blessing reasons are given: (1) in order to obey 
Over Light. the Talmudic precept whieh prohibits 
the pronunciation of a benediction over 
light unless one derives some advantage therefrom 
(“En inebarekin ‘al ha-ner ‘ad she-ye'otu le-oro”; 
Ber. 58b); (2) because the nails in their unceasing 





Habdalah Light. 
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growlh are a symbol of the prosperity which, it is 
hoped, the week will bring )" Tur,” in the name of 
Hai Gaon); (3) because the blood, z.e., the life, сап 
be seen through the fingers. 

Some modern rabbis consider the blessing over the 
light. as a recognition of the importance of the ele- 
ment fire as an instrument designed by God for the 
economic subjugation of the world (S. R. Hirsch, 
"Choreb," p. 109). The usual interpretation is that 
light having been created by God at the beginning 
of the week, it is therefore proper to pronounce a 
benediction over it at the beginning of cach recur- 
ring week (Gen. R. xii.) A more natural explana- 
tion seems to be that, since tire may not be used in 
any form on the Sabbath, its employment is a dem- 
onstration of the fact that the Sabbath has ended 
and the working-days have recommenced; its use, 
therefore, is very appropriate in a арар or sep- 
aration ceremony. Thisexplanation is corroborated 
by the faet that the blessing over the light forms no 
part of the Habdalah after festivals on which the 
use of fire is permitted, while in the IIAbdalah after 
the Day of Atonement, which resembles the Sab- 
bath in the prohibition of the use of tire, this bene- 
diction is inserted. The candle or taper over which 
the blessing is spoken 
must have at least 
two wicks, giving 
two or more lights, 
sinee the language 
of the benediction is 
plural, “who creates 


the lights of fire” 
(“bore me’ore ha- 
esh "). 

АП varieties of 


spices and odorifer- 
ous plants are suit- 
able for the benedic- 
tion of the spices, 
except that they must 
not have been used 
for any obnoxious 
purpose, as, for in- 
stanee, to disguise 
the odor of decom- 
position or other foul 
smells, or for idol- 
atrous worship. 
Some authorities pro- 
hibit the use of 
sharp, аети spices, 
suchas pepper. The 
use of myrtle is en- 
joined, in allusion 
to tsa. lv. 18, “in- 
stead of thc brier shall come up the myrtle,” but it 
is not obligatory. The reasons usually given for the 

employment of spices in the Habdalals 





Habdalah Spice-Box and Taper- 
Holder. 


(In the Musée de Cluny, París.) 


Use are that perceptions and enjoyiments 
of Sweet- through the sense of smell are the most 
Smelling delicate: that they afford not a gross, 

Herbs. material pleasure. but rather a spir- 


itual one; and that the perfume of 
spices is, therefore, a comfort to the over-soul of the 
Sabbath (“neshamah yeterah "), which grieves when 
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Habakkuk 
Habdaluh 


the holy day departs (Shulban ‘Aruk, Orah Hay- 
yim, 99;; Baya to Gen. אא‎ xiLexxxvi.). 
The order of benedictions in the Пара is indi 


catel by the mne- 

mone word 475934, | 

formed from the initial | 
letters of | Dor. 

une,‏ הבהלה" נה 

spices, light, separa 


tion-formula.” Alt is 
customary to sing 
hyinps at the Hab. 
dalah service after the 
close of the Sabbath. 
Of these, several con- 
tain references to the 
prophet Elijah, whe, 
according to one view, 
will appear after the 
conclusion of that day. 
These hymns are some- 
times aceompanicd һу 
instrumental music, 
which, forbidden on 
the Sabbath, is ap- 
propriute for the Пар 
dalah. Perhaps the 
best known of these 
hymns is that begin- 
ning “May lle who 
distinguishes between 
holy and profane for- 
give our sins” (“ lla. 


mabdil ben  kodesh 
le-hol hatotenu vim- 
hol") Rabbi Moses 
Soler, following Mor- 
decai ben Hillel on 


Yoma, has pointed out 
that this hymn was 
originally intended for 
the Habdalah service 
Diane DAY ol 
Atonement  ("llatam 
וס‎ ran day 
xm. SO sor md t 
is so employed among 
the Sephardim when 
the Day of Atone- 
ment falls on the Sah- 
bath. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tur and Muginne krez. Orah Hauyim, 
3 297; Levinsohn, Mekore Miíidunjiin, Berlin, IMG: S. R. 
Hirseh, Chor«b, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1889; Dembitz, ент 
ish Services in Synagogue and Home, Philadelphia, 1505; 
Landshuth, Hegyon Leh, Königsberg, 1845; Seligman Baer, 
"Abodat Yisrael, Rödelheim, 1565. 


A B. D. 


The Habdalah benediction reads: “ Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord, our God, King of the Universe! Who 
hast made a separation between what is holy and 
what is profane [Lev. x. 10; Ezek. xlii. 20]: he- 
tween light and darkness [Gen. i. 4, 18]; between 
Israel and other nations [Lev. xx. 26]; between the 
seventh day and the six working days. Blessed art 
Thou who hast separated the boly from the pro- 
fane." According to another, and apparently older, 





Silver Spnee-Box for Habdalah. 


(I the possession of S. Heilbut, London.) 


Habdalah 
Habe r 





tradition, these words were added: “between clean 
and unclean [Lev. xi. 47, xx. 25]: between the upper 
and the lower waters [Gen. i. 6, 7]; between lanl 
and sea [Gen. i. 10]; between the priestly tribe of 
Levi and the common people of Tsrael (Deut. x. 5]? 
(see Pes. O40). The questions as to whether the 
benediction over the spices or that over the light 
was fo be recited first, and as to whether the benedice- 
tion should preeede or follow grace after meals, were 
matters of eontro- 
versy between the 
schools of Shammai 
and Hillel. Theab- 
dalal formula was 
originally recited in 
the home at the 
opening of the eve- 
ning meal or before 
each course (comp. 
Tr ee wach 
shows that. there was 
no Friday or Satur- 
day evening service 
m the Temples get 
also Ilerzfeld, 
"Gesch. des Volkes 
Israer an ME 209), 
soon, however, it 
came to be recited 
in the synasogne 
also: sometimes as 
a special benediction 
of the  Shemoneh 
‘Esreh (this was the 
view of R. Akiba); 
sometimes inserted in 
the last benediction 
but one (this was 
ihe view of R. Eli- 
ezer); but it finally 
became the custom 
to insert it in the 
fourth benediction 
(Der. v. 2). 

The Habdalah 
Denediciipn was 
afterward — ascribed 
to the “men of the 
Great Synagogue,” 
and 16 was held to 
have been originally instituted as a synagogal 
benedietion; in. times of prosperity for the Jews it 
wus the custom to recite it over the 
cup of wine at the home meal, but 
when distress befell the people it was 
recited in its original place (Der. 33a). 
The many differences prevailing among the Таппай 
and Amoraim concerning the Пара (see Pes. 
.סו‎ Hul 1, 7; Shab. DOD: yer, Dor, v. 9b) 
indicate either the lack of any fixed custom or the 
want of an authority able to establish the custom 
permanently. While Abba Arika declared the lab- 
Qalalı in the synagogue to be of greater importance 
than that at the table over the wine-cup (Ber. Зда), 
others promised future salvation (Pes. За), family 
continuity through male descendants (Sheb. 18b), 


Origin of 
Habdalah. 
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Hahdalah Spice-Box. 

(lo the pies sion of 11. Frauberger, Frankfurt-on-the-Mnin,) I 28: 
viii. 12b): The iom 

which God ereated on the first day lit up the world 
for man from the time he was created until the 
sunset of the following day, when the 

Habdalah «darkness surrounding him filled him 
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and material blessings (Pirke R. El. xxi.) to him 
who recited the lIabdalah over the wine-cup. No 
one was allowed to eat before the Habdalah cere- 
mony (Pes. 107a). 

Especial importance was attached tothe IIabdalah 
light, the reason given being that it was ereated on 
the first day (Pes. 53b, 54a). Opinions dilfered, 
however, as to whether it was preferable to recite 
the benediction over a light produced afresh by fric- 
tion between pieces 
of wood or stone, or 
over a light that had 
been burning before 
(Bur. 52b; Pes. 51a). 
А. blazing, torch-like 
light was considered 
most appropriate 
(Pes. Sa). The fol- 
lowing legend, obvi- 
ously based on the 
connection of the 
Наһаа with the 
fourth benediction of 
Shemoneh | 'Esrclhi— 
the thanksgiving for 
the reason with 
which God has en- 
dowed  man—is told 
hy Jose, the pupil of 
Akiba: “Fire was 
one of the things God 
had left uncreuted 
when Sabbath sct in; 
but after the close of 
the Sabbath, God 
endowed man with 
divine wisdom. Man 
then took two stones, 
and by grinding them 
together produced 
fire; after which he 
recited the benedic- 
tion: ° Blessed be Пе 
who  createth the 
blaze of the fire’” 
(Pes. 53b). This is 
elaborated in Gen. 
R. xi. (comp. Pesik. 
Yer. Ber. 


With dread and the fear that the 
tempting serpent would altogether 
overpower him. Then Ged furnished him with two 
bricks, which he rubbed together until fire was pro- 
duced; whereupon he offered a benediction over the 
tire.” According to Pirke R. El. xx.. God sent him 
a pillar of бте, and, holding His hands against it, 
said the benediction over fire; then, removing IIis 
hands, said the ITabdalah benediction. Stress is 
also laid on the fact that one recites the benediction 
on seeing the blaze of the fire reflected either in the 
wine-eup or on the finger-nails; if there is no fire, a 


Light. 
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glance atthe reflection of the stars on the tinger-nails 
should prompt the benediction (comp. Midr. Teh. 
to Ps. ХАУ. 2) Heading powers were also ascribed 
to the Пааа wine when put upon the eves 
ШИШКЕ it. Eh Ze; comp. Slab. 113b for the * Iid- 
dush " wine), 

Many other customs sprang up with regard to the 
Habdalah Hight, for which a wax candle came into 
use later on (see * Tanya,” NAL, and Tur Oral liay- 
yim, 298). 

The spices formed another subject for mystic spec- 
ulation. The remark of Resh Lakish that Adam 
was given a higher soul ou Sabbath and was de- 
prived of it at the close of the day, was connected 
with the custom of reciting a benediction over 
spices (see Samuel b. Meir, Pes. 102b; Maimonides, 
“ Yad,” Shabbat, xxix. 20). A myrtle was pref- 
erably chosen, eabalistic reasons being given for it 
(lol Bo xli.; comp. Zohar, Wavakhel, and Kizzur 

Shene Luhbot ha-Berit. 1111105 Shab- 
The Spices, bat). According to the German eus- 


and CONE А кы Ps an. 9 ali. 1 
Habdalah Esth. viii. 16, and Ps. exei. I3 are re- 
Legends. cited before the Habdalah. The Ro- 


man Mahzor and the Portuguese use 

different verses. With Isa, xii. 8a legend is con- 
nected, according to which water from the won- 
drous well of Miriam may be drawn at that time, 
and healing for diseases be obtained by drinking it 
(Kol Bo xli). According to another legend Elijah 
the Prophet, who does not appear on the eve of 
Sabbaths or of holy days (Er. 43b), but whois eager 
to reward faithful Sabbath observance, is ex pected 
toappearat the beginning ofanew week and fortify 
those who wait for the redemption of Israel (A budra- 
ham, IIilkot Moze’e Shabbat, and Ibn Yarhi, in Па- 
Manhig, Hilkot Shabbat, 7D). Many songs and reci- 
tations, as well as conjurations referring to Elijah 
the Prophet, are recited before and after the Пар- 
dalah ceremony, together with prayers for the new 
week's work. tis especially signifieant that a lit- 
tle prayer in the German vernacular is said, beenuse 
many pious Jews of old would speak only Hebrew, 
as the holy language, on the Sabbath day. Nee 
II A-Manpin and. זו וו‎ IN MEDIEVAL, FOLK- LORE. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Јни? Yisroel, 1863, pp. 310 ef. segs 
M. Brick, Phuriscdisehe Volksstiteu uud Dtitualien, pp. 


]us-125; Geiger Lehr- und Lesebuch zur Nprache der 
Mischnah, pp. 06 ct хеч. idem, Jitd. Zeit. vi. 105 116, 


A. K. 


As onc of the chief home ceremonies of the Jews 
11. is natural that a certain amount of superstition 
should have grown up around the custom; but 
whether such superstitions were derived from the 
surrounding peoples or not, it is dillicult to say. 
Thus hoth in Russia and Galicia it is 
believed that if a girl drink of the wine 
of Паъ ар she will get a mustache 
(^ Urquell,” 1893, p. 74), and the same 
belief is held among the Jews of Baden (* Mitteil- 
ungen,” ii 9). If yousprinkle the table-cloth with 
the wine of Habdalah you will have a "full week” 
(* Urquell,” 1893, p. 33), and if the Habdalah candle 
burns until consumed you will get good sons in-law 
(ih. p. 81). Where spirits are used instead of wine, 
as in Kiev, it is customary to pour what remaius 


Super- 
stitions. 
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Habcalah 
Haber 


after the Аан is completed into a metal pan, 
aud set it afire with the Habdalah ehl. If it burns 
completely away good Duck will resul. As it burns 
sue dip their fingers into the flame and convey 
their fingers to their pockets, in order to wain a “Full 
week,” 1 


HABER ו" הבר)‎ 
low "( : Term ordinarily used tirabbinical lore in its 
original Biblical sense, “companion,” "лем? (Ps. 
сіх, 685; Ab. її, 9, 10), A Тас proverb says, 
“Thy haber has a haber, and thy haber's haber hasa 
haber; thy words will thus circulate and become 
public" (B. B. 58b; Ar. 16). The Rabbis urgently 
recomend study in company, asserting that only in 
this way can knowledge be acquired (Ber. Goh; Ned. 
Sla); therefore, if necessary, one should even es pend 
money for the purpose of acquiring a companiou 
(Ab. RON. viii. 3). A prominent teacher of the sec- 
ond century declared that, while he had learned 
much from his masters, he had learned more Trom his 
"haberi? (Таап. Ta). Hence the term came to 
enna "companion in study,” a " colleague? ; and 
when preceded or followed by the term " talmid ” 
(pupil) it denotes one who is at once the pupil andl 
colleague of a certain teacher, a scholar who from 
being a pupil has risen to be a colleague or Fellow 
(comp. D. В. 158b; Yer. Shek. iii. 47D). 
<“ Scholar? Eventually "haber? assumed the gen- 
in General. eral meaning of "scholar" (B. DB. 75а), 
and appears as a title subordinate to 
HakAM (comp. Kid. 83b). The title “haber” was 
known in comparatively carly times (llth centy, 
when it probably referred toa member of à court of 
justice (see Schechter, “Sanadyana, p. SL, note 2); 
but in Germany in later centuries it indicated that 
its possessor had devoted many years to the study 
of sacred literature. 1n congregational life it was 
conferred ах a rule on married men, but often also 
оп yeshibah graduates who were single. It is 
worthy of note that Jonathan Bybeschiitz conferred 
it on the Christian professor Tychsen. 

* Haber? also denotes a member of à society or 
order Chapin” “прита, "keneset"zm "asc 
gregation,” “company,” “union”), or of à union of 
Pharisees for the purpose of carrying out the observ 
ance of the laws of “elean” and “unclean” to their 
fullest possible development. 1n their eyes; any 
person about whom there was a doubt as to whether 
he was pardicnlar in the observanee of these Liws 
or those concerning the tithes was an “AM na-AHEZ, 
whose contact was defiling. But the term " haber ^ 
is by no means synonymous with * Parish? (Phari- 
see), since. not all Pharisees were haberim, thongh 
sometimes the generic term * parush ” is used in its 
stead (Tosef,, Shab, i. 15). Occasionally the more 
specific term “ne’eman” (trusty) takes the place of 
“haber” (Dem. iv. 5, O. On the Scriptural saying, 
"Ieshall . . . cleanse it and hallow it "^ (Lev. хм 
19), rabbinical ethics bases the maxim, “Cleanliness 
leads to holiness” (Yer. Shab. i. Зе; comp. Маһ 
ix. 15). But cleanliness was understood to be closely 
connected with Levitical purity; of this there Were 
several degrees, there being sections in the comm 
nity which observed its rules more strictly and ex- 
tensively than did others. Some even extended all 
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the preeautions necessary for the priest in eating 
holy things to the layman who lived on secular food 
(Hag. ii. 6, 7; see PHARISEES). 


The Bible (Lev. xxvii. 30-32; Num. xvi Ol, 
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! 
clean," were doubtless familiar to tlie. people at 
large; but not all people found it convenient or pos- 
sible to comply with them, Particularly difficult 
must their observance have been in the unsettled 
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DIPLOMA CONFERRING THE HABER DEGREE, ISSUED BY MARCUS BENEDICT, 1823. 


(lu the possession of Prof. G. Пешіље і.) 


99-99) lays on the products of an Isracl- 


ite's farm and on his herds certain imposts to 
be paid respectively to the priest, the Levite, 
and the poor (comp. Tobit i. 6-8), but. which were 


Deut. xiv. 


not universally paid. The rules governing these 
imposts, as well as the rules of ^ clean” and "* un- 


state of affairs during the Maceabean wars. 


It is 
suggested by some that it was at this time that the 
so-called “чип ha-arez” (who included the great 
majority of the people), either driven by circum- 
stances or seduced by temptation, neglected them; 
and that a certain more rigorons minority, not 
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knowing whom to trust in such matters, formed 
mnong themselvesassociations (* linburot ”), hemem- 
hers (t haberiin") of which pledged 
Levitically themselves to keep faithfully the rules 
Pure. ol Levitical purity and those reud- 
ing the tithes. Accordingly the aber 
is one who strictly observes the laws of “miataseral.” 
(tithes) and of Levitical cleanness (see Git. v. V. To 
be admitted аха baber the candidate must declare 
his determination never to present the “terumah " 
or the " ma'aser " toa priest ora Levite who is classed 
as in ‘am lia-arez; nor to allow his ordinary food to 
be prepared by an un ha-arez; nor to eat his ordi- 
nary food ("hullin," grain and fruit from whieh 
terumah and ma‘aser have been separated) except in 
a certain state of Levitieil cleanness (lTosef., Dem. 
ii. 2) This ih claration must be made before three 
members of the order, and if they are satisfied that 
the candidate has lived up to the rules in his private 
life, he is aecepted at once; otherwise he is admitted 
as a “ben ha-kenesct" (son of the union, neophyte; 
comp. Bek. v. 5; Zab. iii. 2) for thirty days. Aec- 
cording to Bet Shamm:i, this period sntliees only 
when membership is sought for the lesser degrees of 
purity, while for the higher degrees the period of 
probation must be extended toa year. After this 
period, if the eaudidate has proved his constancy. 
he becomes a haber or ne'eman. And in this respect 
no distinetion is made between the learned and 
the ignoraut; all must make this declaration. An 
exception is made only in lavor of a scholar at- 
tached to a college, it being presumed that he 
took the pledge when he first Joined the college 
(Bek. 380b). 
As there are several degrees of Levitical cleanness, 
so there are several classes of haberin and ne’emanim, 
pledging themselves to corresponding 
Degrees of observances. The lowest class is that 
Haburah. which pledges itself to practise Levit- 
ieal cleanness of “kenafayim” (lit. 
“wings”). This is a very obscure term, for which 
no satisfaetory explanation has been found. It is 
generally assumed to mean “hands”; and inasmuch 
asthe Pharisaic maxim is, “lands are always busy,” 
touching without intention on the part of their 
owner both clean and unclean things, they are re- 
garded as being in a state of uncertain cleanness; 
herce one must cleanse them before eating anything 
Levitieally clean (Toh. vii. 8; comp. Mark vii. 5 4 
seq.) This may be legally accomplished by pouring 
on them one-fourth of a log of water. But that proce- 
ess 511111008 only where a person wishes to eat hullin, 
ma‘aser, or terumah. Jf he desires to eut the sacri- 
ficial portions, he must dip his hands into forty 
sealis of water; and if about to handle the water of 
lustration, he must first subject his whole body to 
immersion (Hag. ii. 5; Gem. 18b ef seq.). As the 
ordinary Israelite and the Levite are not permitted 
to handle tlie most saered things, it naturally follows 
that not all men are cligible for the higher degrees; 
and even of those whose descent does not bar their 
admission, not all are willing to assume the eorre- 
spondingly greater precautions incident to the priv- 
iege. Provision is therefore made for general ad- 
mission 1o the lower degrees, of which most people 
availed themselves. Tt is ordained that if one de- 
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sires to join the order of haberim, but dors not 
wish to subject. himself to the duties devolving 
upon the members of the higher degrees the pre 
"utions necessary to keep himself Levitieilly clean, 
as for the more sacred things he may he ас 
cepted; but where, on the contrary, one 
adinission to the higher degrees while refusing to 
pledge himself to strict observance of the raks 
governing the lower degrees, he must be rejected 
(Bek. Le). 

Having been admitted as reliable in matters of 

ma'aser, a haber must tithe what he consumes, what 
he sells of his own producing, and whai 

Separation he buys for the purpose of selling, and 
from must not eat at the board of an ‘am 
the ‘Am | ha-arez, lest he be served with victuals 

ha-Arez. that have not been properly 1 

If he would become a full haber, he 
must not sell to an ‘am ha-arez anything that mois 
ture would render subject to uneleanness (see Lev, Xi. 
38; Maksh. 1.), lest the ‘am ha-arez expose the goods 
to contamination; for rabbinical law forbids the 
causing of defilement even to things secular in Pal 
estine (AD. Zarah 55b). Nor must he buy of an 
‘am ha-arez anything so rendered subject to un- 
eleanness, nor accept invitations to ihe board of an 
‘am ha-arez, nor entertain one who is in his ordinary 
garments, which may have been exposed to defile: 
ment (Dem. ii. 2, 3). 

А baber's wife, and his ehild or servant, are consid- 
ered, in respect to religious observances, as the haber 
himself ( Ab. Zarah 39a); therefore the admission of 
a candidate into the order embraces all the members 
of his family. Even after the haber's death his 
family enjoy the confidence previously reposed in 
them, unless there be reason for impugning their 
fidelity. The same is the case when one of them 
joins the family of an ‘am ha-arez; as long as there 
is no reasonable suspicion to the contrary, itis pre- 
sumed that the habits aequired under the influence 
of the observant head of the family will not be dis 
‘arded, even under different circumstances. Nimi- 
larly, the presumption of habit goverus the case of 
members of the family of an ‘am ha-arez joining 
that of a haber; they are not considered trustworthy 
unless they pledge themselves to live up to the rules 
of the baburah. | However, the child or servant of 
an ‘am lia-arez entering the house of a haber for the 
purpose of study is exempt from the operation of 
that presumption as long as he remains under the 
haber's direetion. On the other hand, when the 
pupil is theson orservant of a haberand the teacher 
is an ‘am ha-arez, tbe presumption isextended in the 
pupil's favor. Again, wbere a man is recognized 
as reliable while bis wife is not—as when a haber 
marries the widow or daughter of an ‘am ha-arez— 
haberim may unhesitatingly buy of him articles of 
food, but must not eat at his board if itis presided over 
by his wife. 1f,on the contrary, the wife is reliable, 
being the widow or daughter of a haber, while tlic 
husband is an ‘am  hi-arez, haberim may eat at his 
table, but must not bny from him (Tosef., Dem. ii. 
14-18). 

As to the haber himself, once he has been recog- 
nized as such, he continues so as long as he is not 
found guilty of backsliding. If suspicion of baek- 
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sliding is reasonably aroused against him, he is sus- 
pended from tbe huburah until he rcestablishes his 
trustworthiness. Similarly, where a 
Suspension haber accepts an oflice that is consid. 
from ered suspicious—as that ol א‎ 
the Order. lector or publican—he is suspended 
Irom the haburah, but is reinstated 

upon surrender of the office (Bek. 31a). 

The exact date when the haberim first appeared 
can not be determined. That they existed, how- 
ever, ав à haburah in ante-Maccabean days, and are 
identical with those cited in I Mace. xiv. 25 as the 
great congregation of priests” (Geiger, "Ur- 
schrift," p. 124), is not very probable, since їп the 
later period of the Medo-Persian rule over Pales- 
tine no great formative events are on record which 
could account for so great a separation from the 
body of the people. The precise period of the ha- 
burah’s organization should be sought, therefore, 
in the last decades of the second pre-Christian cen- 
ה ןו תה שי או‎ DESEE ווה‎ AER 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Urschrifl, pp. 121 ct seq; Grats, 

Gesch. 3d ed., lli. 54 ef seq. and notes 9, 10, 15; Hamburger, 

R. D. Tii. 1260; Leopold Low, Nachyclasse ne Schritte, ii, 

140; Maimonides, Yd. WeCaserod, ix.-xii.; Seni, precept 

135; Schuver, Gesch, 3d ed. ii. GSTs Montefiore, РРР 

Lectures, p. 498; Bacher, in Monatsschrift, xliti. 355-300; 

idem, slus dem Worterbuch Lanchion Jeruschalmis, p. 20. 
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HABER, SOLOMON VON: German bauker; 
born at Breslau Nov. 8, 1760; died Feb. 20, 1839. 
The son of poor parents, he rose to a position of 
wealth ard eminence by his talents and energy. Пе 
settled at Carlsruhe during the stormy years at the 
end of the eighteenth century. Many of the larger 
rerman national loans were elfected through him, 
and he was instrumental also in founding some of 
the industrial enterprises of the grand duchy of 
Baden. After being appointed court banker by 
Grand Duke Karl (1811-18), Grand Duke Ludwig 
conferred upon him (1829) a patent of hereditary 
nobility. Jn 1816, and again in 1819, the ancient 
prejudice against the Jews that was threatening to 
break out into open hostility in Carlsruhe was held 
in check by Haber, who used his influence and posi- 
tion to shield his coreligionists, Haber was instru- 
mental in the founding (1818) of a * Cultusvercin,” 
which eonducted services on the Hamburger Tem- 
ple pian. The services, however, were soon discon- 
tinued; but the result was that in 1821 the Grossher- 
zogliche Oberrat, which had been founded in 1809, 
and of which Jlaber was a member, introduced 
officially the German sermon. Until his death Ha- 
ber was a member of the Grossherzogliche Oberrat 
für die Staatsbürger Mosaischen Glaubens in Baden, 
One of his sons, Louis, became a meniber of the 
Austrian House of Lords (Herrenhaus), having pre- 
viously embraced Christianity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedrich Weech, Radisehe Biographien, i. 
324; A. Chorin, Iggeret al-Asaf, pp. 28-46, Prague, 1528; Ben 
Chananja, 1863, p. 72; Kayserling, Bibliothek J üdischer 
Kanzelreduer, p. 950. А 
8, ו‎ 
HABERKASTEN, KALMAN (KALONY- 

MUS): Polish rabbi of the sixteenth century. Пе 

ls the first known rabbi of the city of Ostrog, Vol- 

hynin, where he settled after having previously pre- 
sided over a yeshibah in Lemberg. His daughter 


be 
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Lipka married Solomon Luria, who succeeded to the 
rabbinate ot Ostrog. when Jlaberkasten went to 
Palestine, about 15600. lfaberkasten is known to 
have made the acquaintance of the great cabalists 
Who then flourished in the 11017 Land, and is men- 
tioned by Hav yim Vital Calabrese in the manuscript 
work * Likkute Torah.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gans, Ж тай Dawid, 1557, part 1.: Buber, An- 


she Shem, p. 201, Cracow. 1805; Nissenbaum, Le-Korot ha- 
Yehthudim he- Lublin, p. 20, Lublin, 190. 
Р. Wag 


K. 

HABIB, JACOB (BEN SOLOMON) IBN: 
Spanish FTalmudist; born at Zamora about 1460; 
died at Salonica 1516. 1n his youth Habib studied 
the Talmud under Jt. Samuel Valensi. In 1492, 
when the Jews were expelled from Spain, he settled 
at Salonica, where he wrote his “Ер Y:uwakob" in 
the house of Don Judah ben Abraham Benveniste, 
who placed his rich library at his disposal. llabib 
also availed himself of the library of Don Samuel 
Benveniste, which contained, among other great 
works, а large collection of novell on the Talmud 
by many distinguished commentators. Dy the aid 
af the works from these two libraries Habib col- 
leeted all the haggadic passages from the Babyto- 
nian, and many from the Palestinian, Talmud. ‘The 
publication of this work began in 1516 in the print- 
ing establishment of Judah Gedaliah, the author 
himself earefully reading the proof-sheets; but he 
died just as the first two orders (Zera'im and Mo‘cd) 
came from the press. Iis son, R. Levi, completed 
the labors of his father, but the work appeared be- 
fore the public without the notes of the author to the 
last four orders (* sedarim "), and without the index, 
which the author originally intended to cover the 
entire work. The haggadot of the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud are also lacking. 

The *'En Ya‘akob” is the only work Habib left 
to the world. ‘Che object of the author was to 
familiarize the publie with the ethical spirit of Tal- 
mudic literature; at the same time lis notes were 
intended to refute the charges brought against the 
Talmud by the numerous Spanish converts. The 
book, which thus appealed to the mass of the un- 
learned, became very popular. It was often edited 
and annotated, and served as a text-book of re- 
ligious instruction. "There are over thirty editions 
known; the latest (Wilna, 1853) contains twenty 
commentaries, among them one which eonsists of 
selections from more than one hundred homiletical 
works. Of the additions, the most important one is 
that of Leo di Modena, under the title * Lla-Bonch,” 
which has appeared in all editions since 1684. The 
author's intention was chiefly to propagate a mere 
rationalistic view of the Talmudic Haggadah. In 
some editions the title of the whole work is “En 
Y israel." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Besides the bibliographical works s.v. олу ру. 
see the introduction. of the author and the various commen- 
tators in the Wilna edition of 1883; Zunz, ff. V. p. 94; Miel. 


zer, Jntrodiction to the Talmud, p. TG; Grillz, Gesch. x. 
35; Rabbinoviez, Dilidulie Soferim, Introduction to Медіа. 


D.—B. Fr. 
HABIB, JOSEPH IBN (called also JOSEPE 
HABIBA): Spanish Tidmudist; flonrished in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; Like his prede- 
cessor, R. Nissim b. Reuben (КАМ), Ibn Habib wrote 
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a commentary on the halakot of lduuc Alfasi, en 
titled *Nimmuke Yoset;" published with the test 
and the commentary of R. Nissim (Constantinople, 
1509). Against the opinion of Conforte (© Nore ha 
Dorot,” p. 26a) that Ibn labib commentated only 
these treatises which R. Nissim had omitted, Azulai 
(“Shem ha-Gedolim") proved that Ibn Habib's“ Nim- 
muke Yosef" covered the entire halakot of Istae 
Alfasi, hut a part of it had remained unpublished, 
and that the commentary to the halakot of Mo'ed 
Katan and Makkot, attributed to R. Nissim, belongs 
to lbn Ilabib. The latter quotes Asher b. „еше, 
Yom-Tob hen Abraham, his master RaM, and R. 
Nissim himself. The“ Nimmuke Yosef” on Ketu- 
bot and Nedarim was also included in the work 
* Ishshe Adonai” (Leghorn. 1795), and the portion on 
Shebu‘ot in the “ Bet ha-Behirah " (5.1795). Azulal 
says that Ibn Habib was the author of novelle on 
the whole Talmud. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-tredolimm; Cassel, in Erscu 
and Gruber, псуе. section ii, part 31, p. 13: Steinselineider, 
Cat. Bodl. col. 1449; Fuenn, Aveneset Yisrael, p. 400. 
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HABIB, LEVI BEN JACOB IBN: Rabbi of 
Jerusalem; born at Zainora, Spain, about 1480; died 
at Jerusalem about 1545. Under King Manuel of 
Portugal, and when about seventeen, he was com- 
pelled to submit to baptism, but at the frst oppor- 
tnnity Hed to Salonica, where be could follow the 
dictates of his conscience in safety. ln 1523 he went 
to Jerusalem, but in a short time returned to Salo- 
niea. In 1525 he settled permanently at Jerusalem, 
where his learning won him the position of chicf 
rabbi. There he met. Jacob BERas, with whom he 
often came into conflict on questions of rabbinical 
law. A serious quarrel broke out between these 
two rabbis when Berab, becoming chief rabbi of 
Safed, reintroduced the ancient practise of the ordi- 
nation of rabbis. They carried. on a bitter and en- 
venomed controversy for some time, in the course of 
which Berab referred to Ibn. [Tabib's adoption of 
Christianity. The latter frankly admitted the fact, 
but pointed out that at the timc he was a mere 
youth, that his involuntary profession of Christian. 
ity lasted hardly a year, and that he took the first 
opportunity to escape and rejoin the religion of 
his fathers. This controversy was chiefly responsi- 
bie for the fact that the practise of ordination ceased 
again soon after Berab’s death. 

Ibn Habib had some knowledge of mathematics 
and astronomy. fn his youth he edited his father's 
“Еп Ya'akob" (Constantinople, 1516; see Hanis, 
Јлсов IBN). He wrote: *She'elot u-Teshubot,” a 
collection of 147 responsa; "Kontres ha-Semikah,” 
a treatise on ordination; “Perush Riddush ha. 
llodesh," a commentary on Kiddush ha-Hodesh 
(rules governing the construction of the calendar 
in Maimonides’ code). Al these works were pub- 
lished together at Venice (1565); the last-named 
work was also published separately (2. 1374-70). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore. ha-Dorot, pp. Зза. 53b, dra: 

Gritz, Gesch. За ed., ix. 290-206; De Rossi, Dizionario і. St; 


Hazan, Ha-Muealat U-Shelomoh. pp. 531 51a > Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. i. 1535; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. cot; 168085. 
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HABIB, MOSES IBN: Palestinian rabbi of the 
seventcenth century. Пе was a disciple of .laeob 
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Паи, one of whose daughters ne nuursd Пе 
wrote: “Get Pashut,” on the laws of divere Orta 
kemi. 1714; “Shammot ba Arez;" Palnordic novel; 


Rie, 


Constantinople, lili, hit Sashimi,” on matri 
тоша jaw, 25 ESE Some of his resporsa ure 
found in Abraham ha Levi's “Cinna Weradim," 


Constantinople, 1715-16. 


BIRLIOGRAINTY : Azul, Shon Bia-Gedolua ; 
haeNe iPM. 
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HABIB, MOSES B. SHEM-TOB IBN: llc 


brew grammarian, poet, translator, uiid phřesopher 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Bong a 
native of Lisbon, he called himself © Setfardi", but 
he left his native country long before the ex puision 
of the Jews. Пе lived for a time in the Levant 
יטמעאל)‎ FAN), then went to southern laly, and 
died in the beginning of the sixteenth century. As 
grammarian he was under the intluence of 1 
who endeavored to base Hebrew grammar upon 
logic. lle wrotea grammatical work cntitled * Регар 
Shoshan” (British Museum MS. No, 2857), quoted 
by lbn Habib himself in “Darke No'am," and fre- 
quently by Abraham de Balmes in * Miknch Abra. 
ham." This book is divided into seven sections 
(Dy), each consisting of a number of chapters 
.(פרקים)‎ As his chief sources he names Huy yu], 
lbn Janab, lbn Ezra, and Efodi. He tnished the 
book at Naples the 27th of Wislew, a.m. 5215 (= 
Dec. 15, 1484), having commenecd it on the 23d. of 
Siwan, А.М. S244 (= June 16, 1454) A second 
and smaller grammatical work by him, entitled 
"Marpe Lashon," summarizes the principles of 
the Ilcbrew language in catechetic form. It ap- 
peared at Constantinople about 1520. next in the col- 
lection © Dikdukim” (Venice, 1506), in the gram- 
mar “Debar Tob" of Abigdor Levi of Glogau 
(Prague, 1783), and finally in an edition by Heiden- 
heim (Rödelheim, 1806). With it was printed the 
* Darke Моа,” containinga summary of Hebrew 
poctics and versifieation based on Aristotle's © Poct- 
ies.” In * Darke No‘am” Habib makes the statement, 
often repeated since, that he saw a rimed inscription 
of two lines on the tombstone of a .ewish gen- 
eral (+) Amaziah, in Spain. The introductory poem, 
dated the 14th of Nisan, 1456, is dedicated to the 
physician Joseph Levi, in Bitonto, Apulia. At 
Otranto Ibn Habib wrote for his pupil Azariah Db. 
Joseph a commentary to Jedaiah Bedersi's © Beliinat 
‘Olam,” published at Constantinople about 1520 
(only a fragment of this edition, now in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Ifarkavy, is known), at Ferrara in 1551, 
and at Zolkiev in 1741. Extracts from this com- 
mentary were made by other commentators on the 
same work, including Yom-Tob Lipman Teller, 
Eleazar b. Solomon in "Migdanot Eleazar," and 
Jacob b, Nahum of Tyszowce in “Or Hakamim.” 
[n this commentary, which evidences its author's 
thorough knowledge of philosophical literature, Tbn 
Habib speaks of composing a work entitled © IXiryat 
Arbat,” coneerning the number four, hence indetinite 
in snbject: but nothing is known about such a work. 
Ibn Habib translated “She'clot u Peshnbot,” ques- 
tions and answers on the six natural things the body 
requires, according to the science of medicine; the 
original is ascribed to “Albertus.” probably Al- 
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bertus Magnus. The manuscript of this translation 

is in the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris (No. 977). 

The contents are quoted by Steinschneider (* Hebr. 

Uebers.” § 486). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider. Caf. Dod. col, 1756; item, 
Hebr. Uebers. p. 110 and 8 456; Finn, in Ha-Kerimel, 1533- 
1864, iv. 19S (repeated 15:2, p. 211; unreliable); Bacher, Die 
Hehriiische Nprachieissenschatt tant Zrhutin bis zum 
Scehzehuten Jahrhundert, ete, pp. 100,113: Wiener, in Ben 
Chananja, 1860, p. 50; Benjacob, Ozar Jut-Sefearim. s.v. 
לורס‎ 7390393 Henan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs Frangais, 
pp. 3942; Wiener, Bibliotheca Рус анана, i., Nos. 1103 


€t seq. 

K. S. P. 
HABILLO (XABILLO), ELIJAH BEN 
JOSEPH (MAESTRO MANOEL): Spanish 


philosopher; lived at Monzon, Aragon, in the second 
half of the fifteenth century. 116 wasan admirer of 
the Christian scholastics, and studied Latin in order 
to translate into Hebrew some of their works, espe- 
cially those dealing with psychology. The works 
which he partly translated and partly adapted 

(some bearing his name; others, though anonymous, 

known to he his) were the folowing of Thomas 

Aquinas: “Quiestiones Disputate, Quiestio de Ani- 

ma” (Steinsehneider, “Cat. Hamburg,” No. 267); 

“De Anima Facultatibus" (llcbr. title, * Ma'amar 

be-lxohot ha-Nefesh") published by Jellinek in 

“Philosophie und Kabbala,” Leipsic, 1531; and 

“De Universalibus” (Steinschneider, Le. No. 267); 

*She'elot Ma'amar be-Nimza ube-Mahut,? questions 

on Thomas Aquinas! treatise on being and quality 

(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. .ל ה21‎ Te 

furthermore translated: three treatises of Occam's 

(or Okam's), entitled “Sumina Totius Logices,” to 

which headded an appendix (MSS. Parma, No. 457); 

“Questiones Philosophice,” by the same author 

(b. No. 201); * De Causa,” thirty-two premises, with 

their explanations, hy Aristotle (zb. No. 457). Ac- 

cording to Jellinek and Steinschneider, 118101110 also 
translated, anonymously, Vincenz of Deanvais' * De 

Universalibus," under the title “ Ma'amar Nikbad hi- 

Ixelal ? (0. No. 4977). 

BIBLIOGRAPIIY: Munk, in Orient, Lil. vii. 1253 idem, Mr- 
langes, p. 303; Jellinek, Philosophie and Kabbala. p. хіх 
Steinschneider, Febr. Uehers. pp. 265, 470, 477, 4583; idem, 
Cat. Hamburg, 111. 

а. КАКЕ 
HABILLO (CHAVILLO), ELISHA BEN 

SOLOMON: Venetian Talmudist of the eighteenth 

century; descendant of a prominent Palestinian 

family. Jndah Chavillo is mentioned asa renowned 

Talmudist in the responsa “Darke Моа” (iii. 80) 

of Mordecai Levi of Cairo. Elisha was a disciple of 

David Pardo and theuuthorof the following works: 

(1) " Pat Lehem,” containing Lhe ritualistic laws con- 

cerning the benedietions, especially the grace after 

meals (pron (ברכת‎ (Leghorn, 1794); (2) “lamon 

Hogeg," commentary on the Haggadah of Passover 

(lb. 13953); (3) "" Abodat ha-Tamid,” commentary on 

the prayer-book according to the Spanish rite (čb. 

1794), in which he adopted many interpretations of 

the renowned Shabbethai Wavyimn, afterward dis- 

carling them as being heretical; (1) “Shiftat Rebi- 
bim," liturgical poems of David Pardo, with addi- 

tions of his own (ib. 1793). 


BinLiocRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledet (redolet Yisrael, p. 101 ; 
Mortara, Тийсе Alfabetico, p. 13; Zedner, Cet. Hebr. Books 
Brit. Mus. p. 176, s.v. Chiaeilloz Fürst, Bibl, Jud. ii. aN. 
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HABILLO, SIMON BEN JUDAH BEN 
DAVID: labbi at [lebron in the middle of the 
seventeenth century; contemporary of Moses Zacuto, 
who approved his works. Шао was the author 
of: “Hebel ben Yehudah," a commentary on the 
Hagmadali of Passover, Mantua, 1694; and " % 
Ychiidah," a commentary on Ruth, published to- 
gether with the text, Venice, 1695. The last-named 
work is preceded hy a prayer of labilo arranged 
in the style of Psalm cxix. 

BIRLIOGRAPNY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl, col, 2611; 

(ihirondi, Toledot (€/edole Yisrael, p. 531. 

K. I. Би. 


HABINENU: Initial word, also the name, of a 
prayer containing in abridged form the Eighteen 
Benedictions (see BHEMONEH © EsrEu), minus the first 
threeand the closing three (кее LITURGY). The prayer 
was formulated by Samnel of Nehardea, to be sub- 
stituted where tiine or circumstances prevent the 
reciting of all the benedictions in Tull (Ber. 29a). At 
the close of Sabbaths and festival days, when the 
“Thabdalah ” is to be recited, the ^ 1abinenu ” does 
not serve as substitute, nor may it be used when the 
prayer for rain is to be offered. In the Jernsalem 
Talmud (Ber. iv. 8a) tlie version differs somewhat 
from tlie commonly adopted one given in the Daby- 
lonian Talmud. Translated into English, it reads 
as follows: 


Nepi- 


“Render us intelligent that we moy know Thy ways. Cir- 
ennmeise our hearts to fear Thee; forgive us that we may be re- 
deemed. Keep us far from paiu, and fertilize for us the green 
pastures of Thy land. Gather us from the four corners of the 
earth, Let those who have strayedl fram Thy knowledge be 
taught the right wav. Lift Thy hand aginst tue wicked. Grunt 
joy to the just in the reconstruction of Thy city, in the restora- 
tion of Thy Temple, in the renewal of the kingdom of Thy serv- 
ant David and of the splendor of the son of Jesse, Thine 
anointed. Hear us before we call! Blessed be Thou, О Lord! 
who hearkenest to prayer," 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : S, Baer, ‘Росе? Yisrael, p. 108, note. 


K. 1. BR. 
HA-BOKER OR. 


HABOR: Hiver flowing through the land of 
Gozuan; the classical “Chaboras.” To the banks of 
this river Tiglath-pileser carried “the Reubenites, 
and the Gadites, and the half tribe of Manasseh, 
and hrought them unto llalah and Парог” (1 Chiron, 
v. 96). In the ninth year of King 1108100, Shal- 
maneser * took Samaria, and carried Israel away into 
Assyria, and placed them in Halal and in Habor by 
the river of Gozan” (II Kings xvii. 6, xviii. 11). 
labor is identified with the modern Khabur. 

NE Cn 1:202 


HACHILAH, HILL OF החכילה)‎ ny): A 
hill in the wooded country of the wilderness of Ziph, 
where David hid himself from Saul (1 Sam. xxiii. 
Оо) 

БЕГЕ? 


HACHMONI, THE SON OF הבמוני)‎ j2): 1. 
Jashobeam, one of David's mighty men (I Chron. 
xi. 11). ₪. Jehiel, tutor of David's children (#0, 
xxvii. 32). The former, however, occurs in the Eng- 
lish Authorized Version as “an Hachmonite.” In 
the parallel list of 11 Sam. xxiii. S, the name of the 
sime hero occurs us * Yosheb ba-Shebet Tahkemoni," 


See PERIODICALS. 
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which the Authorized Version translates “the Tach 
monite that sat in the seat,” the whole sentence 
being an epithet of ADNO THE ZANTE. 

E. It Al. SEL. 

HACHUEL, SOL: Moorish martyr; beheaded 
at Fez 1851. On account of domestic troubles she 
fled from her home to some Mohammedan friends. 
Two women mnong these testitied that she had 
agreed to resign herself to the Mohammedan faith. 
She refused to do this and was cast into prison, 
whence on appeal she came before the sultan. Ne 
was so struck with her beauty that he offered her a 
place in his harem if she would abjure. This she 
refused to do, and she was behended outside Fez. 
Iler beauty and resolution attracted attention to her 
fate, Which was made the subject of a drama, “ ₪ 
Jleroina Hebrea," by Antonio Calle (1852). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. M. Romero, EL Martirio de lt Joven 

ITtehttet, Gibraltar, INN; Meakin, The Moors, р. 158, Lon- 

don, 1:07. 

J.‏ .א 

HAD GADYA i“ One Kid”): An Aramaic song, 
which is recited at the conelusion of the Seder 
service, held on the first two evenings of the Pass- 
over (“ Pesah ”) festival in Jewish households (see 
IlcGADAH). Jt is so called after the introductory 
phrase, which is also used as a continuous refrain at 
the end of cach of the ten verses of which the pocm 
consists. It belongs toa species of cumulative rimes 
familiar alike to the child in the nursery and to the 
folklorist. It was for a long time regarded as an 
allegorical version of the principle of “jus talionis,” 
a sortof commentary upon lox. xxi. 24-25. ft is, iu 
fact, simply a Jewish nursery rime, now known to 
have been borrowed from, or fashioned after, a pap- 
ular German ballad, the prototype of which seems 
to have been an okl French song. The English 
translation of this Aramaic doggerel runsas follows: 

“One only kid, one only kid, whieh my father bought for two 
zuzim. One only kid, one only kid. The cat tame and ate the 
kid, ete. Then came the dog, and bit the cat, ete. Then came 
the stick, and beat the deg, ete. Then came the tire that 
burned the stick, ete. Then came the water, and quenched the 
йге, ete. Then eame the ox, and drank the water, ete. Then 
came the slaughicrer, and killed the ox, ete. Then came the 
angel of death, and slew the siaughterer, ete. Then cime the 
Most Holy blessed be He! -and destroyed the angel of death 
that slew the slaughterer that killed the ox that drank the 
water that quenehed the fire that burned tbe stick that beat the 
dng that hit the cat that ate the kid whieh my father bought for 
twozuzin. Опе only kid, one only kid." 

According to the commentators, the legend illus- 
trates how the people of Israel were for centuries 
oppressed and persecuted by all the nations of an- 
tiquity, and how the oppressors all perished one by 
one, and how Israel, the oppressed, survived. The 
allegorical explanation of the story is this: The Add 
symbolizes the Hebrew nation; Yuwn being the 
father, who bought or redeemed THis people through 
Moses and лагор (= the two pieces of money) from 
Egypt. The cat is Assyria, conqueror of Isracl. 
The dog is Babylonia. the next to oppress the Jews. 
The stick stands for Persia; the fre, for Macedonia; 
the zatr, for Rome; the er, for the Saracens, who 
conquered Palestine; the saughlerer, for the Cru- 
saders; the axgd of death, for the Turk, now ruling 
over Palestine; and, finally, the Most Holy. for the 
principle of eternal justice to vindicate Israel, the 
опе only kid of the allegory. 
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Quite an extensive and interesting: li. ratte clus 
ters about this curious droll. ln 1741 [нир Nie 
odemus Lebiccht, a baptized Jew. published at 
Leipsic a tract with the following title רד :דיא“‎ 
Кїн Zicklein, das Ist, ciu Merck windices url idis 
der Füdischen. Oster Liturgie Wele hes in Sich Be 
тее die Begebenheiten nnd Nehichsahle des Ji- 
dischen Voleks, so Sie von Ausgang alas ptian biss 
anf die Zukuntt Ihres Xnnoch Tos heh [70] Yi veut 
enden Messie Darunter. Verstehen” (comp. Wolf, 
“Bibl. Hebr." iv. 951 Wo, This commentary is 
borrowed (rein. the Latin of Herrmann von der 
Hardt, who in 1727 published at. Мома an ex- 
planation of the “riddle,” under the title, " Acnig 
mata Judaica ? (Wolf, Ze. p. 1014, Franz Delitzsch, 
"Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Poesie,” p. 81. Leipsie, 
моб; Stenusclincider, “Cat. Bodl.” eol. 1032). In 
1793 Christian Andreas Teuber published in Leipsic 
another treatise, based upon Lebreehi’s, entitled: 
החד גדיא לא "טראל"‎ 4. Wahrscheinliche Mull- 
massung von dem Alten und Dunckeln. Jüdischen 
Oster-Liede: Ein Zicklein, ein Zicklein.” Wolf (Le. 
iv. 1044) gives full information concerning the con- 
tents of this hook. A number of other Christian 
writers have published and commented upon this 
uursery-rime, as though it were a profound philo- 
sophical poem, notably Wagenseil (© Delelirung von 
der Jüdisch-Teutsehen Jied- und Sehreib- Ari,” 2d 
ed, pp. 99, 105, Königsberg, 1699) aud Baden 
schatz (*Mirchliche Verfassung der Ileutigen Ju- 
den,” section viii, pp. 210-319, Erlangen, 1348). In 
England, too, the legend was known aud discussed in 
the “London Congregational Magazine” for I834, 
Whence it was reprinted in New York, £835, under 
the title, "A Kid, a Kid, or the Jewish Origin 
of the Celebrated Legend, * The House That Jack 
»uilt.' " (see an article describing this little book in 
“The New York Times Saturday Review.” Feb. 4, 
1901. In the preface it. is called a " parabolical 
hymn.” Пепгу George published in London גוז‎ 
an essay on the same subject: “An Attempt to 
Show that Our Nursery Rime * The House That Jack 
Built’ Is an lIistorical Allegory, . . . To Which Is 
Appended a Translation and Interpretation of an 
Ancient Jewish Hyimn” (comp.  Steinschneider, 
~ Перг, Bibl.” v. 63). 

There are, moreover, a number of Jewish eom- 
mentaries on “Wad Galya." A partial list of them 
(the earlier items alphabetically arranged) Is given in 
the bibliography to this article. 

Parallels to this legend may һе found in Oriental 
and Occidental folk-lore. Joseph Jacobs, in the 
notes to his “Enehsh Fairy Tales” (London, 1895), 

has collected some of the analogues, 
Folk-Lore from “Don Quixote,” and from Per- 
Parallels. sian, Indian, and other sources. The 

origiu, however, is now held to he a 
German folk-song, * Der Пет der Schickt den Jokel 
ans,” a variant of which was sung in certain places in 
Germany ou Sept. 17—а date sicred to a local saint, 
St. Lambert —and called © Lambertuslied " (see 
Nork, * Festkalender,” pp. IST ONS, Stuttgart, ISI. 
A French chanson, edited by Gaston Paris (sce 
bibliography), is also cited as the prototype of the 
Chaldaie verses. There are. besides, two other 
French nursery-rimes, * Аһ! Tu Sortiras, Biquette " 
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and “La Petite Fourmi qui Allait à Jérusalem," 

which bear a striking resemblance to the Jewish 

legend. G. A. Kohut has republished (sce bibliog- 
raphy) the German, French, and modern Greek vari- 
ants; but perhaps the most curious analogue, ìn 

Siamese, was printed in ""Trübners Record” for 

Feb., 1890 (comp. “Jewish Messenger," New York, 

Pee loud). 

Asregards theage of the Jewish song, the Prague 
(1526) edition of the Hageadah does not contain it; 
but Ihe edition of 1590, published in the same city, 
prints it with a German translation (comp. Zn. 
Sf eed ed. p ISS Sleinschneider, = Elebr. 
Bibl.” xiv. 59). The Portuguese and South- Arabian 
(Yemen) rituals do not include either the Eman Mt 
Yopra‘or the “tad Gadya"; though one Yemen 
manuscript, in the Sutro Library, San Francisco, is 
said to contain the latter, added by a later hand, and 
Zunz found the farmer in a niahzor of Avignon 
(^ Alle. Zeit. des Jud.” iii. 469). Itisinteresting to 
note that à German version of the “Had Gadya" is 
to be found in Von Arnim and Brentano's anthology 
“Des Knaben Wunderhorn.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moses b. Jacob Aberle, 1532 ספר גרי מקולס‎ 
,סוד החידה של הד גדוא‎ Altona, 1770; Anonymous, WAX אחוית‎ 
,או פררון החידה חר נדיא‎ Amsterdam, 1762 (on the title-page 
it is stated that ** the author, in deep humility, Wishes to witb- 
hold his name." The preface states that the interpretation 
«пше to him in a vision); Asher Anshel, ביאור מספיק על חר‎ 
колл, London, 1785; Moses b, Simeon Blumenfeld, ישריס‎ 722 
על אהר מו יודץ וחר נדיא‎ ^5, Hanover, 1852 (see Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 289, No. 358); Judah Jüdel (אירל)‎ 
Engel, хуча חד‎ Коргол ,ספר אמרי בינה 5^ על‎ Altona, 1779; 
Jonathan ben Nathan (Nata) Evbeschütz, על הגרה שיפ‎ БЕЛИ 





(Мз. Michael, No. 405; сотр. Benjacob, Lc.‏ ופי by‏ הר גדיא 
очо /D,‏ עין גרי p. 176, No. 295); Judah ben Mordecai Horwitz,‏ 
sbn,‏ 5^ הגרי Königsberg, 1161, Dubno, 1794; Judah ben Moses,‏ 
מקרא Altona )?(, 1776; Zebi Hirsh ben Solomon Salman,‏ 
^s wap, Prague, 1827 (extract from tbe same‏ על הד נדיא 
элу, Which doesnot appear to have been‏ צכי author's Work,‏ 
poblished).‏ 


Besides these special treatises and cominentaries see the 
numerous editions of the Pesak Haggadahi, eq, those of 
David Cassel and L. таті. Vo tbe latter's edition May 
gil me-Heshith, Berlin, 1556) Stemscelineider hos contributed 
a bibliography, Nachwort, die Literatur der Парида Be- 
(referent, pp. NNvi. -xxx. (comp. G. Polak, dlaggadah shel Pe- 
sah, Амега, 1551). The literature s carefully listed, witb 
critical notes, in lienjacob, Ozar ha-SNefarim, pp. 124-130, 
Wilna, ISSO, See also Steinselineider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 411, 
420, 1508; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Boohs Brit. Mus. pp. 440-446 
toest, Cat. похса. Bibl. pp. 658-605 ; S. Wiener, Biblio. 
graphic der Oster-Haqqgadah, 1500-1900, St, Petersburg, 1902; 
Bacher, in Zeit. pe Hebr, Bibl. vii. 88-859. 

0n the origin of the Head Gadya and ils parallels, see, also, 
tbe following works: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. ii. 1257, iv. 1049-1044; 
Sanders, in Buset's Jahrbuch fiir Israetiten, vi, 201 et seq.; 
Darmesteter, Neubauer, and tr. Paris, in ,ו‎ 1. 
218-225; A. Sabatier, Chansons Перг. Provence. des Juifs, 
No. i. Nimes, 15745 Steinsehneider, JF br. Dill. v. G8, vii. 8, 
ix. 02, xiv. 52; Jacobs, English Fairy Tales, New York, 1593; 
G. A. Kohut, Le Had «айна et les Chansons Similaires, in 
R. E. J. xxi. 2405 iden, in. Helpful Thoughts, Sept., 1901, 
pp. 12-17: April, 1802, pp. 274-276; idon, in Jewish Erpo- 
vent, April-June, 1903: see also JEW. ENCYC. v. 73, S.U. 
EHAD Mt YoDrA', and sources there given; Schwah, Héper- 
torre, pp. 69, 109, 210, 271, 291: A. A. Green, The Revised 
Haggyada, pp. 95-99, 105, notes, Londen, 1508; J. S. Moses, 
Пардаи, with musical notes, New York, 1902; Keane, Rho- 
desit, London, 1902 (contuins a Malagasy version; comp. 1. 
Abrahams in Jewish €hrouicle, London, Jan. 10, 1902, p. 27); 
Aly. Zcit. des Jud. April, 1902. 

G. А. 0 
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Musie: The “Had Gadya” is usually chanted 
in the traditional style of cantillation, a typical ar- 
rangement of which may be seen in A. Schónfeld's 
“ Recitative und Gesünge zum Vortriige am Ersten 
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1. A Kid - ling, a Kid-ling! "Twas pur-ehased by my Еа - ther; Two 
2. A Stick was ly - ing by there That 
3. But soon a rush of Wa- ter Came 
4. The Slaugh-ter - er soon seized him, That 
5. The По - ly One  se-eth! He bade Death cease from slay - ing, When 
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pie - ces was the price (Of Kid- ling, of Kid-ling); The Cat erept up so 
owed the Dog a grudge (For Kid- ling, for kKid-ling; He gave him such а 
ponr-ing from a spont (For Kid- hng, for  Kid-ling); It hissed a - bont the 
man with knife so keen (For Kid- ling, for Kid-liug): He drew that knife, and 
thus the Dotch-er died (Like Kid - ling like | Kid-ling) That killed the Ox so 
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sly - ly And ate it in a trice (Poor Kid - ling, poor Kid-ling). Tn 
thrashing Ве - fore hetheneceould budge (For  Kid-ling, for  Kid-ling). Воб 
em - berg And put the Fire right out (For Kid -ling, for  Kil-ling). A 
quick-ly The Ox had slaugh-tered been (For  kKid-ling, for — kid- ling). int 
thirst-y That drank the Wa-ter's tide (For Kid-ling, for  Kid-ling) That 
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rushed the Dog. hut too late To save the lit-tle Goat (Poor Kid - ling, poor 
in the glow-ing em - bers The Stick his judge soon found (For Kid- ling, for 
thirst-y Ox that saw this From driuk-ing did not stop (For Kid - ling, for 
then drew near Death’s An - gel, For die is what men must (Like Kid - ling, like 
quench'd the Fire that burnt up The Stick that beat the Dog (For Kid - ling, for 
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Kid - ling); He sprang up - on the Cat then, Aud bit her in the 
Kid-liug); The Fire burst out and burnt him To ash - es on the 
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throat (For Kid-ling, for kid-ling). 
ground (For Kid-ling, for  Kid-ling). 


drap (Poor Kid-hnz, poor Kid.-ling). 
dust (Like Kid-ling, like Kid ling). 
yore, A Kid ling, a Kid-ling. Last time Da Capo. 
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und Zweiten Abende des Ueberschreitungsfestes, " 
No. 31, Posen, 1884. A melody of great interest 
was traditional in the home of J. Olfenbach, the 
elder, hazzan at Cologne; and it may be found, with 
pianoforte accompaniment, in his edition of the Hag- 
gadah (Cologne, 1525). This arrangement is said to 
be due to Jacques Offenbach. the younger, the well- 
known composer of opera-bouffe. The textis given 
in the German version “Ein Liimmchen”; and the 
setting, slightly abbreviated, reappears in Abraham 
Baers * Batal Tetillan,” No. 778, Göteborg, L887. 
An English version, here reproduced, was given in 
“Yonne Isracl,” ii., No. 14, London, 1898. 
e PALEO 


HADAD: Name of an Aramaic, and possibly of 
an Edomitish, deity, qt occurs as an element in per- 
sonal names, for instance, in “Tadadezer,” " Ben- 
hadad” (see Baudissin, “Studien zur Semitischen 
Religionsgesch.? i. 310). In these compound names, 
the variant reading occasionally gives “Hadar” 
for “Hadad.” The connection of “Hadad” with 
“Ezer” is the more usual, and * Ben-hadad " seems 
originally to have Deena secondary form of the com- 
mon name “Hadadezer,” in Assyrian inscriptions 
“ап kiri ш mv женет ОЛЕ." 
рр. 371, 5938-539; idem, “K. A. T. 2d ed., p. 200). 
“Падай” may have been identical with * ltimmon," 
or “Raman,” since for * Hadad-idii? the equivalent 
" Raman-idri" is also found. The meaning of this 
name is apparent from that of the root TTR (= “to 
make a loud noise"; in Arabic “hadd,” used of a 
falling building, of rain, of the sea, ete., so that 
“haddah” connotes *thunder") The name desig- 
nates the Aramaic weather- or storm-god; as such 
this element is met with in names on the Zenjirli 
inscription (see Lidzbarski, * Handbuch der Nordse- 
mitischen Epigraphik,” Index), in such compounds 
as עברהדד‎ (Scholz, " Gótzendieust," etc., p. 215; 
comp. Euting in “Sitzungsberichte der Königlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin,” p. 410; 
Baethgen, “Beiträge zur Semitischen Neligions- 
gesch.” p. 68), and in names on the El-Amarna 
tablets (Bezold, * The Tell el-Amarna Tablets in the 
British Museum,” p. 155, London, 1892). As to its 
occurrence їп Arabia, sce Wellliausen, “Skizzen und 
Vorarbeiten,” iii. 3l. According to Halévy (* Etndes 
Sabéennes," p. 27), *1Madad" represents also a Sa- 
bean deity. 

In the Old Testament * Hadad,” without the ad- 
dition of a qualifying word (verb), occurs as а per- 
sonal noun, designating the Edomites. Jt is proba- 
ble that where “adail ” is found alone the second 
element has dropped out, and “adad” must he 
resrarded as denoting the deity (Schröder, “Die 
Phónizische Sprache,” 1869, p. 254; Nestle, * Die 
Isruelitischen Eigennamen,” 1876, pp. 114-116; 
Kerber, * Die Religionsgesch. Bedeutung der Hebrä- 
ischen Eigennamen," 1897, p. 10). Variants of this 
name are “Hadar,” “Tladad” (Wellhausen, бе. p. 
53), " Haddam " (?) in Himyaritic inscriptions (“ C. I. 
S” Ilim. et Sab. No. 55), and * ITadn," in Nabatwan 
(G. Hoifmann, in “ Zeit. für Assyr." xi. 228). 

" Hadad " combined with * Rimnion" is found in 
Zech. xii. 11; the context of the verse shows that 
the mourning of, or at (see below), ITadadriinmon 
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represented the acme of desperate grief. The older 
exegetes agree in regarding “Tkadadriminon” as 
denominating a locality in the neighborhood. of 
Megiddo. The lamentations of Siscra’s mother 
(Judges v. 28), and the assumed weeping over Aba- 
лар. King of Judah, who died at Megidda (1) Kings 
ix. 27), have been adduced in explanation of the al- 


lusion. The most favored explanation is that given 
by the Peshitta, that the plaint re- 

Earlier ferred to was for King Josiah, who had 
Inter- fallen at Megiddo (II Kings xxiii. 29). 


pretations. The Targum to Zech. xii. 1] combines 

two allusions, one to Ahab, supposed 
to have met his death at the hands of a Syrian hy 
io 


the name of “Tadadrimmon,” and another 
Josiah’s fal at Me- 
giddo, These various 
references to public 
luinentations over one 
or the other Biblical 
personage have Deen 
generally abandoned 
by modern scholars. 
Following Tlitzig, it 
is now held that Zech- 


апап had in mind 
a publie mourning 


for the god lladad- 
rimmon, — identitied 
with the Phenician 
Adonis (Ezek. vill. 14, 
є Tammuz"), whose 
yearly death was the 
occasion for lament. 
This theory, plausi- 
ble on the whole, is, 
however, open to ob- 
jections arising from 
the text of the verse 
in Zechariah. 

Hadadiimmon" is‏ יי 
certainly à compound‏ 
of two names of de-‏ 
ities. "The Masoretic‏ 
text identities the‏ 
second element with‏ 
Rimmon, “the pome-‏ 
granate,” and among‏ 
modern scholars the‏ 
attempt has been‏ 
made to justify this‏ 
reading on the as-‏ 
sumption that tle‏ 
pomegranate was a symbol of the Hadad-Ado-‏ 
nis cult. This view, however, still awaits con-‏ 
firmation. In the pictorial representations of Hadad‏ 
(see * Mitteilungen aus den Orient. Sammlungen,” p.‏ 
plate vi.) the god is shown bearded, wearing a’‏ ,84 
cap and having horns оп his head; while the de-‏ 
scription of the god of Heliopolis (identified with the‏ 
Aramean lladad by recent writers like Baudissin)‏ 
which is found in Macrobius shows him with a whip,‏ 
or lightning-bolt, in one hand, and with ears of‏ 
grain in the other. These data, in which the pome-‏ 
granate is missing, confirm the opinion that Hadad‏ 
was a god of thunder, corresponding thus to the as-‏ 





Hittite Representation of Hadad. 
(In the Royal Musetun, Berlin.) 
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sumed Assyrian god Raman (7 the thunderer 7); and 
that the second clement probably read, originally, 
“Raman.” Adonis Tammuz, however, 
A Thunder- was a solar deity; the thunder-god is 
God. not believed to have died, and why a 
lament should have been instituted 
over him and should have become typical of mourn 
ing is one of the unsolved riditles in the way of the 
interpretation now generilly favored. Tt is true, 
Bandissin (in Herzog-lHauck, " Real-Bneye.” vii. 292) 
deduces from the place-name, Heliopolis, and the 
material of the statue, gold. as deseribed by Macro- 
bius, that later, as a result of Egyptian influences, 
the Aramean thunder-god was conceived of as asun- 
god. He adduces other pictorial representations, 
including a seat with the legend “Hadad” (7 C. T. 
S." Aramaic, No. 75). Still, the transformation of 
the thunderer Hadad into a dying (solar) Adonis- 
Tammuzappears to be problematic. Of ceremonies, 
such asare known to have been centralin the Adonis 
cult, in connection with the worship of Hadadrin. 
mon, nothing is known. Nor, even if адаа, identi- 
fied with the Adonis of Byblus, or worshiped atong- 
side this Adonis and thus gradually confounded 
with him (see Baudissin, бс. p. 294), was believed 
to die every year, are data at hand to prove that 
such a lament took place at Megiddo. 

In view of these uncertainties the explanation of 

* Hadadrimmon" as the name of a locality in the 
plain of Megiddo has come again to 
Difficulties the front, modified by the supposition 
ofldenti- that the place derived its name from 
fieation. a sanctuary supposed to exist there 
for the worship of Wadad-Raman. 
Still, a locality of this name is not known, notwith- 
standing Jerome'sequation * Adadremnon” =“ Maxi- 
mianapolis." Perhaps the modern Rummanah, in the 
plain of Jezreel, might serve to locate the Biblical 
(Hadad) Rimmon. Then "lladadrimmon" would 
be analogous to such names as " Ba'al- Lebanon," 
“ Ashtart-Karnayim,” and would signify the וה‎ 
of the place Rimmon, which place received its name 
from au old (Canaanitish; see Judges i. 27) temple 
or altar erected to a deity (Rimmon, or Raman) by 
later Aramean settlers, and identitied with their god 
Hadad, so that finally it came to be known by the 
double name. 

This leaves open the question as to what mourn- 
ing could have been observed at this place. The 
death of Josiah seems to afford the most plausible 
explanation of the prophet's simile. But even if 
the mourning is regarded as having taken place 
where the king died and not at the place of his 
burial (Jerusalem), it is diffieult to believe that the 
one historical mourning should have been vivid 
enough in the minds of the people to evoke sucli an 
allusion; especially so if Zech. xii. belongs to the 
apocalyptic writings. The mourning at Hadadrim- 
mon must have been constant and excessive. 
George Adam Smith (“The Twelve Prophets,” ii. 
482) calls the locality the " classic. battle-field of the 
land”; the mourning, then, would have referenee to 
the thousands slain in the various batties fought 
there. But this fails to account for the prominent 
mention of lfadadrimmon. Perhaps the ditlieulty 
wonld be removed, without recourse to such forced 
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textual emendations as those proposed by Cheyne 
(in Cheyne and Bliek, “neve Bibl"), by taking 
into consideration the fact tat Hadad had the qual 

ities of Moloch (see Baudissin, " Moloch,” in Herzog. 
Hauck, “Real YE дїї). At his suictuary hu 

man sacrifices were usual. lence the lament both 
of the vietinsand of the mothers. As" Geliniom,;" 
the name of a Moloch furnace, oceurs as a common 
apocalyptic simile, why хроп not "Палата 

mon” be associated with similar horrors’ The 
murder of him whom the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
have pierced (Zech. xii. 10, 11), for whom they shall 
lament as for an only son, as fora first born, carries 
out the analogy to the Moloch cult. The first-born 
(that is, the only son) was offered to this Пайда 
Melek-ltaman. lo. «i. IL. 


HADAD (41370): Name of several ldumean 
kings, the meaning of whichis “a loud noise.” It 
was primitively the name of an Aramean divinity 
and formed a part of various Aramean theophorons 
names, as © Hadadrirmon” and “ Tadudezer.” The 
name was borne hy: 1. The third Idumean king, who 
reigned before the time of the first king of Isracl, 
and who gained an important victory over the 
Midianites(Gen. 1צאגא‎ 35; I Chron. i. 46). ₪. The 
last idumean king (I Chron. i. 51). In Gen. xxxvi. 
89 the name oceurs as “tadar.” 8. A member of 
the royal house of Edom, who escaped the massacre 
under Joab and Пед to Egypt (I Kings xi. 14 e£ seq. ; 
see Epon). 4. (הדד)‎ One of the sons of Ishmael 
(Gen. xxv To TA. V. t Chiron, d. al). 

E. G. I. MS SET. 

HADADEZER or HADAREZER (^93. 
(הדרעזר‎ : Son of Rehob, and King of Aram-zobah 
who, while he was on his way to establish his do- 
minion ou the Euphrates, was defeated by David. 
suffering great loss in chariots, horses, and men (H 
Sam. viii. 8-12; I Chron. xviii. 3, 4; 1 Wings xi. 23). 
After the first repulse of tlie Ammonites and their 
Syrian allies by Joab, Hadadezer seized an apparent 
opportunity to avenge himself. He sent his army 
to assist the people of Maachah, Rehob, and tshtot» 
ac V. the mien of Tek’ T Sam- x. 15: 1 Chron. 
xix. 16). They crossed the Euphrates under the 
command of Shobach (Shophach), the chief of Had- 
adezer's host. On this oceasion David himself 
commanded. The rout of the Arameans was eom- 
plete; forty thousand horsemen were slain, inchi- 
ding Shobach, the commander in-chief (1 Sam. x. 
16-18; I Chron, xix. 16-18). 

E. G. Н. АК SEL 


HADADRIMMON. See Tauurz; IIADAD. 


HADAMARD, AUGUSTE: French painter; 
born at Metz 1523; died in Paris 1856. A pupil of 
Paul Delaroche, he established himself at Paris, 
where, in addition to painting, he sketched for the 
illustrated papers. Among his works the most notice- 
able are: “La Pique Juive”; * Allemagne (ХУН. 
Siècle)”; "L'Education Azor"; “Billet de Loge- 
ment”; “La Fée aux Mouettes "; * Chant du Soir.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie. 

МЕ:‏ .א 

HADAMARD, ZELIE: French actress; born 
at Oran, Algeria, in 1549. The daughter of an 
army interpreter and professor of Arabic, she went 


Hadassah 
Hadith 


to Parisand passed at the Conservatoire, making her 
stare début at the Odeon. After playing in Brus- 
sels and Rouen she returned to Paris, where she ap- 
peared at several theaters. At the Odéon, to which 
she afterward beeame attached, she filled and created 
many important parts, especially in elassic tragedy. 
On Sept. 13, 1887, she appeared in " Andromaque" 
at the Comédie Francaise, where she is still engaged 
(1903), playing in both tragedy and comedy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie. 
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HADASSAH (lit. “the myrtle "): Earlier name 
of Esther, Mordecai's cousin (Esth. ii. 7). The name 
“Hadassah ” occurs here only. Jt is not given by 
the Septuagint. Inthe Vulgate the nameis given as 
" Edissa." See ESTHER. 


E. G. H. B. Y- 


HADASSI, JUDAH BEN ELIJAH HA- 
ABEL: Karaite scholar, controversialist, and litur- 
gist; tlourished at Constantinople in the middle of the 
twelfth century. Regarding the name " ba- Abel," 
which signifies *mourner for Zion," see ABELE 
Ziox. Neubauer thinks that ^1lladassi" means 
“native of Edessa" ( Aus der Petersburger Biblio- 
thek,” p. 56). Nothing of Hadassi's life is known 
except that he was the pupil of his elder hrother 
Nathan. He dealt with Hebrew grammar, Maso- 
rah, theology, and philosophy, and knew Arabic 
and Greek well (Mordecai b. Nisan, “ Dod Mor- 
dekai.” eh. 11). Hadassi acquired his reputation hy 
his " Eshkol ha-lxofer,” or “Sefer ha-Peles.” It is a 
treatise on the Commandments, in whieh the author 
endeavored to explain them philosophically. and in 
which he applied all his analytical talent and schol- 
arship. The work embodies not only much of the 
science of his time, but even legends and folk-lore, 
so that it has appropriately been termed “a sea of 
learning.” Itis written in rimed prose, the general 
rime throughout the work being 3; and the initial 
letters of the suceessive verses form alternately 
the acrosties of אבגד‎ and ,תשרק‎ repeated 379 times. 
The alphabetic chapters 105-124 аге, however, 

in the regular form of poems. Ha- 


Contents  dassi began the work on Oct. 9, 1143. 
of the Starting from the premise thatall laws 
« Eshkol.” contained in the Pentateuch, and those 


added by the Rabhis, as well as the 
minor ethical laws hy which the Jews regulate their 
daily life, are implied in the Deealogue, Iladassi 
enumerates, under the head of each of the Ten Com- 
mandments, a complete series of eoordinate laws; 
and the whole work is mapped out according to this 
plan. 

The first commandment, affirming the existence of 
God, contains alphabets 1-95, in whieh the author 
treats of the duties of the ereated toward the Crea- 
tor, dealing, for instance, with prayer, repentance, 
future punishment and reward, and resurrection, 
Berinning with alphabet 35, Hadassi treats of the 
nature of God, of creation (деҳу ALYY). of angels, 
of the celestial bodies, ete, In fact, this part of the 
work isa compendium of religions philosophy, as- 
tronomy, physics, natural history, geography, and 
folk-lore. "The second commandment, affirming the 
unity of God, contains alphabets 96-129. Пеге 
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Hadassi refutes the views of other sects; for exam- 
ple, the Christians, Rabbinites, Samaritans, and Sad- 
dicees, who maintain the eternity of the world. He 
is indignant at those who identify the Karuites with 
the Saddueees, and shows great animosity toward 
the Rabbinites. Alphabets 99-100 contain a vio- 
lent attack upon Christianity. The third commaud- 
ment is discussed in alphabets 130-142; the fourth, 
in alphabets 144-248, In the latter he treats of the 
laws concerning the Sabbath, and then proceeds to 
the holidays and to the Jaws connected with them, 
as those relating to sacritices, which include all laws 
concerning the priests, slaughtering, zizit, ete. 

This part is the more important as it contains 
IIudassi’s views on exegesis and grammar. For, 
discussing with the Rabbinites the kinds of work 
permitted or forbidden on the Sabbath, he is 
obliged to state his exegetical rules, and he endeav- 
ors to show that the Karaites are not inferior to 
the Rabbinites as exegetes. After giving the thir- 
teen rules (“middot”) of R. Ishmael and the thirty- 
two of R. Eliezer ben Jose ha-Gelili, he gives his 
own, dividing them into two groups, one of sixty 
and one of eighty, and finding an allusion to them in 
Cant. vi. 8. The sixty “queens” denote the sixty 
grammatieal rules, headed by tive “kings” (the 
tive vowels); the eighty “conenbines” denote the 
eighty exegetical rules; and the “virgins without 
number” represent the numberless grammatical 
forms in the Hebrew language. Considering pho- 
neticsas neeessary for the interpretation of the Law, 
Hadassi devotes to this study a long treatise, in the 
form of questions and answers. The fifth command- 
ment eontains alphabets 240-264, treating of the 
laws regulating the relations between parents and 
children, of inheritance, mourning, ete. The sixth 
contains alphabets 265-274, and the seventh, alpha- 
bets 275-336. the latter covering all the laws eoneern- 
ing adultery, ineest, cleanliness and uncleanliness. 
women in childbirth, and the fruit of the first three 
years. The eighth commandment is diseussed in 
alphabets 337-353, covering the lawson the different 
kinds of theft and fraud. The ninth embraces alplia- 
bets 354-862, in which are discussed all kinds of false 
witnesses, including false prophets. Finally, the 
tenth commandment contains alphabets 363-379, 
dealing with the laws implied in the prohibition 
against covetousness. lladassi illustrates his cx- 
planations by examples interspersed with tales and 
legends, 

Obviously his model was Nissim ben Noah's 
* Bitan ha-Maskilim," or “Peles Bi'ur ha Малої,” 

written 370 years earlier. The sources 


His upon whieh he drew included the 
Model and “Ma‘aseh Bereshit " of R. Ishmael; the 
Sources. Влгайа of R. Samuel, for astronomy; 


ול 


the * Yosippon," for history; David 
w-Mukammas’ work on the sects; Eldad ha-Dani, for 
legends; while for grammar he utilized especially the 
Karaite grammarians, though he also made use of 
the Rabbinites, quoting Judah llayyuj and Ibn 
Tanah. The fact ought to be mentioned that 
Hadassi has included in his “Eshkol” the first grain- 
matical work of Abraham ibn Ezra )* Moznayim." 
vomposed in Rome, 1140), without acknowledging 
the fact (* Monatsschrift," xl 68 et seq.) In 
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attacking the Rabbinites, he followed the exam 

ple of his predecessors, as Solomon ben Jeroliam, 

Japheth b, ‘Ali, Sahl b. Mazliab, and others. This 

work was printed at Eupatoria (1826), with an in- 

troduction by Caleb Afendopolo entitled “ Nahal 
shkol” Alphabets 99-LO0and part of 98 were ex- 
eluded from this edition by the censor, but have 

been published by Bacher in “J. Q. R.” (viii. 451 

et seq). Hadassi mentions a previously written 

work of his entitled “Sefer Teren bi-Teren,” a col- 
lection of homonyms which, he says, was an addi- 

tion to the eighty pairs of Ben Asher (alphabets E63 3, 

i689, 1725). There exists also a fragment which 

Firkovich (Cat. No. 619, 5t. Petersburg) entitled 

“Sefer ha-Yalkut” and attributed to Hadassi, while 

Pinsker regarded it as an extract from Tohiah's 

"Seferha-Mizwot.” P. F. Frankl, however, agreed 

with Firkovichin regarding itas a part of the * Esl- 

kol ha-Kofer,” which Hadassi had previously writ- 
ten in prose. In the Karaite Siddur there are four 
piyyutim by Hadassi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, p. 223: Sup- 
plement, p. 93; Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums, ti. 352 rt seq; 
Fürst, (resch. des NRardert. ii. RIL et seq; P. F. Frankl, in 
Monatsschrift, xxxi. 1-15. 12-85; Bacher, ib. xl. 14, 65, 109; 
J. Q. R. viii. 431 et seg; Gottlober, Bikkoret le-Toledot ha- 
Karaim, p. 172; introduetion to Eshkol ha-Nofer by Caleb 
Afendopolo, entitled Nahal Eshkol. 

K. AM SEL 
HADDAD, ISAAC: Talmudic scholar of Gerba 

(an island near Tunis), where he died in 1755. He 

was a pupil of Zemah ha-hohen, and was the author 

of two works, * Toledot Yizhak," novelke on Hag- 
gadah and Midrashim (Leghorn, 1761), and " Karne 

Re'em,” novellie on Rasin’s and Mizrahi's commen- 

taries to the Pentatench, followed by " Zera‘ Yiz- 

hak,” notes on Midrashim (7/5. 1765). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Visrarl, p. 611; Fürst, Bill. 
Jud, i. 352; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gredole Y israel, р. 163; 
Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 112; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 535, No. 634. и 
K. M SEL 


HADES. See SHEOL. 


HADID :(הריד)‎ City mentioned with Lod and 
Ono (iizra 1. 33; en. vil. 97; Xi 31, 33). From 
the last-given passage it would seem that Hadid was 
a Benjamite town, though it is not given in the list 
wm Joshua (ХУ. 21295. An "Adia"(—- Hadid”) 
ia mentioned in I Macc. xii. 38, xiii. 13 as having 
been fortified with gates and bars by Simon the Mac- 
сарее. The Mishnah (Ar. 32a) savs that Hadid, as 
well as Lod and Ono, had heen surrounded by walls 
from the time of Joshua. Hadid may he identified 
with the modern Al-Hadithah, not far from Lydda 
(Lod), mentioned also by Eusebius (* Onomasticon,” 
х.т. “ Adithaim "( under the name of *Adatha” or 
"Aditha," and as east of Diospolis (Lydda). See 
Zunz in Benjamin of Tudela's * ftinerary " (ii. 439, 
ed. Asher). 

8 NI SEL 


HADIDA, ABRAHAM GEN JUDAH: 
Spanish "Talmudist of the fifteenth century. Пе 
ras the author of a commentary (unpublished) to 
Ecclesiastes, Esther, and the Uaggadah (* Cat. De 
Rossi,” No. 177). We is quoted in the Responsa of 
Joseph di Trani (i., No. 35). 


BIBLIOURAPHY : De Ross, Dizionario, 1. 79: Michael, Or ha- 
Hayyim, No. 111. \ 
К. M. SEL. 
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HADITH: An Arab worl signifying "narra 
tive” or “eommunication ^; the name viven to say 
ings traced to the prophet Mohammed, or to reports 
of his actions by eye witnesses. The authenticity 
of the hadith depends upon the value of the chain 
of tradition (*sanad,” “isnad” “support ו"‎ whieh 
precedes the quotation or the report C matn”) thal 
is, upon the trustworthiness of the authorities who 
have handed down the tradition; Since, en account 
of the meagerness of the Koran, the most important 
documents for the religions, ritualistic, sud decd 
development of Flam are contained in the badith, 
the examination of the authenticity of the latter, 
With especial regard to the trustworthiness of the 
channels of transmission, has always formed one of 
the most important. theological eoneerns of Islam. 
Notwithstanding the painstaking and precise char 
acter of such examinations, Buropean crities hold 
that Only a very small part of the hadith can be re 
garded asan actual record of Islam during the time 
of Mohammed and his immediate followers. Tt is 
rather a succession of testimonies, often self contra 
(согу, as to the aims, currents of thought, opin- 
ions, and decisions which came into existenee dur 
ing the first two centuries of the growth of lslam 
In order to give them greater authority they are re- 
ferred to the prophet and his companions. The 
study of the hadith is consequently of the greater 
importance because it discloses the successive stares 
and controlling ideas in the growth of the religious 
system of Islam. According to the consensus of 
Mohammedan crities, six canons, in which the most 
authentic records of the hadith are collected, have 
attained special authority, and form the most im 
portant source, next to the Koran, for Islamic the- 
ology. The collections of Bukhari (d. 870) and 
Muslim (d. 875) are those to which the highest an- 
thority is ascribed. These are supplemented by 
four others, namely, the collections of Abu Daud 
(d. 833), Tirmidhi (d. 892), Nasa'i (d. ЭН), and Ibn 
Maja (d. 386). All these works have recently been 
rendered accessible in the Orient; three-fourths of 
the Bukhari collection has been printed also in. Eu- 
rope (3 vols., Leyden, 1562-63). 

Through an inexact extension of the term the con- 
tents of these works as well as the hadith in general 
have been called “sunnah,” which latter term must 
he distinguished from “hadith.” By “sunnah” are 

to be understood the religious enstoms 
** Sunnah.” handed down from the oldest. genera- 

tions of Ра, whether authenticated 
in the form of hadith or not. Hadith, on the other 
hand, may be a record of what is regarded as sun 
nah, but is not identical with it. For the sake of 
offering an analogy from Jewish literature. a pat- 
allel has often been drawn between " kur'an " and 
"mikra" and between “sunnah” and "mishnah " 
This comparison, however, is quite absurd, for the 
Arabic “sunnah” (which means “manner,” "eus 
tom") is etymologically and materially different 
from the Hebrew word with which it was identi- 
fiel. Just as incorrect. was the widely prevalent 
opinion, which was supported by a comparison of 
the dillerences observed in Judaism between Rab- 
binites and Karaites, that the two great divisions 
into which Mohammedans are divided, Sunnites and 


Hadith 
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Shiites, are distinguished from cach other through 
the fact that the former recognize, in addition to the 
Koran, the traditions of the hadith and sunnah, while 
the latter recognize only the validity of the Koran 
as a religious dlocume nt, and not of the hadith. For 
the Shiites also recognize hadith as a source of 
religious doctrine, but they make the condition 
thatthe “isnad” be transmitted by authorities whom 
they regard as trustworthy (Shiitie hadith). As far 
as contents are concerned, the Shiitie badith often 
coincides with the Sunnitic hadith (excepting in re- 
gard to tlie principles of public law). 

The scope of the hadith includes everything that 
comes under the influence of religion—the ritual, 
the law in its entirety, the religious legends, and the 
etliical precepts and views. Within it a halakic and 
a haggadic hadith may be discriminated. The ma- 
terial whieh early Islam borrowed from Judaism 
is also clothed in the garb of the hadith. In later gen- 
erations rabbinical precepts and legends which fonnd 
their way into Mohammedan literature as a result of 
intercourse between Jew and Mohamiicdan were 
simply claimed as Islamic property, and, put in the 
technical phraseology of the hadith, were ascribed 
to the Prophet. In the article JsraM the subject of 
derivation from the Halakah is treated more in detail. 
Even more plainly than in the case of the law and 
its codification, Jewish intluenee is seen in those 
portions of Islamic religious literature which corre- 
spond to the Jewish llaggadah, because here its 


elements were not forced. into codified forms, and 
could therefore develop in greater freedom. This 


Mohammedan llaggadah seems to have received its 
final form, if at all, only very late; it is seen ex- 
panding freely as long as the impulse to hadith-erea- 
tion remains active to any degice, Apart from the 
legendary amplitieations of Biblical history, whose 
sources are usually rabbinical Haggadah and арое- 
ryphal literature, the moral precepts attributed to 
Mohammed and his companions and successors also 
show traces of rabbinical origin. And even Biblical 
passages are sometimes claimed in Mohammedan Ht- 
erature as hadiths of the Prophet. If, оп the one 
hand, for the sake of making a display of learning, 
citations (including some from rabbinical sources; 

e *Z. D. M. G." lii. 712) which are foreign to the 
hadith literature are inserted du it as coming from 
Biblical sources (“taurat” and “zabur”; see 75. 
XXXÍi. 248 ef seq.), on the other hand, rabbinic say- 
ings are sometimes inserted as being original Mo- 
hammedan hadiths. A few characteristic examples 
must sullice: 

(1) ג מפתחות בירו של הקב ה שלא נמסרו ביד שליח‎ 
(Faxon. 2a: COM), YY מפתחות‎ 9923N. Tan; Gem, 
ed. Buber, pp. 106, t55): found in Dukhari's 
“Тач,” No. 4; “Istiska’,” No. 28 (the thought is 
the same, though five keys are mentioned instead of 
three or four). 

(2) Peah i. 1; see" Г. E..." xliv. 66 ef seq. 

(3) יאה עניותא לייטראל כברזא סומקא ובו"‎ (ag. 90): 
see e ,U Studien über Jeschu‘a b. Jehuda,” 
p. 14, note 3, Berlin, 1900. 

(4) הרוצה ליטקר ירחיק עדיו‎ (ап old Jewish saying not 
found in the IPTE comp. DBrüll's *Jatrb." vii. 
98); oecurs in Abu Zaid's " Nawadir," pp. 171, 179, 
Beirut, [894; “ When it pleases you to lie, leave your 
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witness at a distance ” (it is possible, however, that 
this saying was borrowed hy the Jews from the 
Arabs). 

(5) קול באשה ערוה‎ (B Bezah 29a), as a religious rule; 
a literal translation in the * Mutid al-‘Ulum,” p. 31, 
Cairo, 1310 А.Н. 

(6) "1n heaven is proclaimed: ' A, the daughter of 
D, shall he the wife of C, the son of D'?; cited as 
teaching’ of the Prophet by Jahiz, “Le Livre des 
Beautes et des Antitheses,” ed. Van Vloten, p. 818. 

) Abot 11. 7; see Goldziher's " Abhandlungen 
zur Arab. Philologie," 1, 193. 

Other examples may be found in Barth's * Mid- 
raschisehe Elemente in der Muslimischen Tradition,” 
in the ~ Berliner Festschrift,” pp. 88—40, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Goldziher, Ueber die Entwickelung des 

Hadith, in Muhauinedanische Studien, ji. wid, Halle, 

1%40: idem, Hadith und Neues Testament, pp. 382-390 : 

idem, Neue Materialien. zur Literatur des Ueberliefer- 


ungsiesens hei den Maluunmedanetn, in Z. D. M. fr. 1. 
165-500; W. Marcais, Le Таут @en-Nawatwt, Paris, 1902. 


G. I. G. 


HADLAI (чп): An Ephraimite; father of 
Amasa, Who was one of the chiefs of his tribe in the 
time of Pekah (II Chron. xxviii. 12). 

E. G. IL. M. 


HADORAM :(הדורם)‎ 1. Son of Joktan; pro- 
genitor of one of the Arabian tribes (Gen. x. 27; 1 
Chron.i. 21). 2. Son of Ton, King of Hamath ; sent 
by his father to congratulate David after his victory 
over Hadadezer, bearing presentsin gold, silver, and 
brass (I Chron. xviii. 10). In the parallel narrative, 
If Sam. viii. 9, 10, the name is given as “Joram.” 
See ADONIRAM. 


SEL. 


E. а. 1. М. SEL. 
HADRACH: Name occurring in Zech. ix. 1. 


The connection seems to indicate that it was the 
country in which Damascus was situated, or a neigh- 
boring locality. The Septuagint translates the name 
as “Sedrach.” It has been suggested that Hadrach 
may be the name of a Damascene deity, or of a king 
of Damaseus. 


E. G. IL. n mm 


HADRIAN: Roman emperor (117-138). At the 
very beginning of his reign he was called upon to 
suppress the final outbreaks of Jewish rebellion at 
CYRENE and ALEXANDRIA. According to a late but 
trustworthy source, lie is said to have enticed the 
Jews of Alexandria into the open country, where 
about 50,000 of them were killed by his soldiers 
(Eliyahu lt. xxx. 3). Afterward he seems to have 
avoided contlict with the Jews and to have granted 
them certain privileges. The Jewish sibyl, in fact, 
praises him (SibyHines, v. 248); and Jewish legend 
says that R. Joshua b. Hananiah was on friendly 
terms with him, and that Hadrian intended to re- 
build the Temple at Jerusalem (Gen. R. ]xiv.). 
This agrees with the statement of Epiphanius )" De 
Mensuris et Ponderibus," § 19 that the emperor 
commissioned the proselyte AKylas (AQUILA)—who, 
according to the rabbinical legend, was related to 
him—to supervise the building at Jerusalem, this of 
course referring to the city and not to the Temple. 
Other Christian sourecs, as Chrysostom, Cedrenus, 
and Nicephorus Callistus, say that the Jews had in- 
tended to build the Temple themselves; but a pas- 
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sage in the Epistle of Barnabas (Avi. 4)—though its 
interpretation is disputed among scholars—seciis to 
indicate that the Jews expected. the pagans to re 
build the Temple. 

Scholars also differ as to the cause of the rebel- 
lion. According to Gregorovius (comp. Schlatter, 
“Die Tage Trajans uml Hadrians,” p. 3), ® Pal- 
estiuians instituted the kingdom of Jerusalem as a 
protection against the oppressions of Hadrian." 
Other scholars, however, say that the institution 
of the Messianic kingdom followed upon the re- 
building of the Temple. ven the ancient. sources 
differ on this point. Thus, Spartianus (* Ttadri- 
anus," & 14) reports that the Jews терсе be- 
eause circumcision was interdieted ; while the more 
reliable Dion Cassius says (Ixix. 12) that Hadrian 
attempted to turn Jerusalem iuto a pagan city, 
which the Jews regarded as an abomination, and 
they therefore rebelled. lt is possible that both of 
these measures were responsible for the rebellion ; 
on the other hand, it is also possible that they 
were merely the consequences of il. Hadrian, who 
had a gentle disposition, was lauded throughout the 
great empire as a benefactor; he indeed so proved 
himself on his many journeys. Palestinian cities like 
Cæsarea, Tiherias, Gaza, and Petra owed much to 
him; and his presence in Juden in 120 is commen. 
orated on coins with the inscription. " Adventui 
Aug[usti] Judae." He therefore could have had no 
intention of offending the Jews; but asa true Roman 
he believed only in the Roman “sacra” (Spartianus, 
Le. 5 22). It may have happened that in liis zeal to 
rebuild destroyed eities he had disregarded the pe- 
culiarities ofthe Jews. The law against circumcision 
was founded on earlicr Roman laws, and did not af- 
fect the Jews only. So long us the emperor was 
in Syria and Egypt the Jews remained quiet; but 
after his departure in 132 the rebellion under Dan 
Коква broke oul. 

lt seems that Hadrian himself remained in Judea 
until the rebellion had been put down (Darmesteter, 
meas Es, 49 wg). uml he may have men- 
tioned the Jews in his autobiography, a point that 
Dion Cassius dwells upon: but he did not use the 
customary formula in his report to tlie Senate, that 
he and the army were well (Dion Cassius, Le.), for 
the Roman army also was suffering. After the 
dearly bought victory in 150, adrian received 
for the second time the title of "imperator," as 
inscriptions show. Now only could he resume 
the building, on the ruins of Jerusalem, of the 
city Elia Capitolina, called after him and edi- 


cated to Jupiter Capitolinus. A series of anag- 
nificent edifices that Hadrian creeted in Jerusa- 


lem are enumerated in a source that gathered its 
information probably from Julianus Africanus 
(^ Chron. Pasehale,” ed. Dindorf, i: 471; “Г. Q. R” 
xiv, 745). The temple of Jupiter towered on the 
site of the ancient Temple, with a statue of adrian 
in the interior (Jerome, Comin. on Isaiah ii. 9). The 
Jews now passed. through a period of bitter perse: 
cution; Sabbaths, festivals, the study of the Torah, 
and circumcision were interdicted, and it seemed as 
if Hadrian desired to annihilate the Jewish people. 
His anger fel upon all the Jews of his empire, for 
he imposed upon them an oppressive poll-tax (Xp- 
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pian. “Syrian War.” $ o The persecution, how 

ever, did not last loug, for Antoninus Pinis revoked 

the cruel edicts. 

After this the Jews did not hold Hadrian's mem 
ory in high honor; the Talmud and Midrash follow 
his vame with the curse ® Crush his bones." Ils 
reign is called the time of persecution aud danger, 
and the blood of many martyrs is charged to hisa- 
count. | Ile is considered the type of a pagan hing 
(Gen, [i xiii. 7). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. d. edi, iv. EFI: керіле, 
Gesch. Sd ed. i010 TON, 4801; Rapoport, лен Malin, p. 11: 
schutter, Die Kirche Jerusalems boi Jahre Je 12 ерх 
loh, 189585; Lightfoot, Whe Apostolie Mathers, n. loti ef 
кє. W. M. Ramsay, The Church in the doman Empires рр. 
820 et sep; Sehaltzes an Herzoy-Iluick, Real. Fine. За ed, 
vii. 315. 

0 =. hit. 

HAFFKINE, WALDEMAR MORDECAI 
WOLFF: Danteriologist; born at Odessa, Russia, 
1860; graduated from the University of Odessa in 
I8s4(D.8e.). lle resided for the tive follow ing years 
at Odessa, working in the zoological museum of 
the university. His researches resulted in several 
papers, published in Russian and French scicutitie 
journals, on the infusoria and lower algu (1555- 
155%). In the latter year he was appointed assistant 
professorof physiology under Professor Schiff at the 
University of Geneva. After eighteen months he 
went to Paris to work under Pasteur, dere. he 
studied typhoid and cholera, and discovered the 
principle and method of inoculation with attenuated 
virus against cholera. In 1893 lie went to India to 
conduct. investigations for the Indian government, 
Making Calcutta his headquarters, he extended his 
operations over the whole of Bengal, and into the 
Punjab, the North-West Provinces, and Assam. In 
1896 he was deputed by the Indian government to 
inquire into the bacteriology of the plague, He dis- 
covered an effective method of inoculation, and suc- 
ceeded in reducing the mortality by SU or 90 per 
cent. In recognition of lis services he was created 
C.1.15. Thellatfkine method of inoculation has been 
generally adopted throughout India, and the gov- 
ernment plague research laboratory founded by 
lim issues many thonsand doses to various tropical 
countries.  Haifkine’s contributions to biological 
research include pamphlets and official reports on 
heredity and monocellülar organisms, infectious dis- 
cases in connection with infusoria, the adaptability 
of microbes to their environment, Asiatic cholera and 
its etiology, and inoculation against cholera and the 
Indian plague. Пе has likewise translated into 

lussian a ferman text-book of zoology and a Nor- 
wegian work on botany. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jere. Chron, Sept. 109, 1592: dune Z, 1599; Men 
and Women of the Time: Jewish Veer- Bool, 10253, 


4. G. L. 

HAFTARAH (lit. " conclusion ") : That portion 
of the Prophets read iminediately after the reading 
of the Torah in the morning services on Sabbaths, 
feast-days, and the Ninth of Ab, and in the alter. 
noon services on fast-days. The passage chosen 
usually contains an explicit reference to some event 
described in the section previously read from the 
Torah; for instance, Isa. liv.. on account of verse 9, 
goes with Gen. vi. 9-і. BY; Hosea xii. 13 with Gen. 
xxviii, 10-xxxii. 2; Micah v. 6-vi. 3 with Num. 
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Hafz al-Kuti 
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xxii.Xxv. In all of these cases the direct relation 
of one passage to the other is limited to one verse. 
Often thetwo sections bear merely a general resem- 
blance to each other in their content, as is the case 
with those for most feast-days, those for the four 
Sabbaths before the Feast of Passover, ete. For 
example, II Kings iv., on account of verse 16, goes 
with Gen. xviii.-xxii.; I Kings i. with Gen. xxiii. 
xxv. 18, on aecount of xxiv. 1, with which the 
weekly lesson originally began; Judges xiii. with 
Num. iv. 21-vii. 8), on account of vi. 1 ef seq. 
Sometimes, when nothing more appropriate conld 
be found, à remote similarity of ideas determined 
the selection of the haftarah: thus, Isa. xlii. would 
be coupled with Gen. i-vi. 8; Ezek. xxxvii. 15 
with Gen. xliv. [8-x1vii. 27; indeed, sometimes the 
connection consists only in one word, as between 
Hosea ii. 2 and Num. i.-iv. 20; Isa. xxvii. 6 and 
Ex. i. б. The haftarot are definitely tixed; they 
consist of from ten to fifty-two verses, and are read 
by the last person called upon by the prayer-leader 
or the rabbi to read from the Torah. They are 
preceded by two exordiums on the subject of God's 
delight in 1118 prophets and their utterances and in 
the Torah, and are concluded by four laudations— 
upon God's faithfulness to His promises in regard 
to the restoration of Zion, tlie coming of the Messiah, 
amd the reestablishment of the throne of David, 
npon the revelation of the Torah, upon the Prophets, 
and upon the feast-day. 

The haftarah has passed through several stages of 
development (sce Litunacy). The Talmudic sources, 

which trace the custom of reading from 

Stages Ihe ‘Torah back to Moses and Ezra, 

of De- do not mention the originator of the 
velopment. haftarah, which would seem to point 

toa later origin. Abudarham, а Span- 
ish teacher of the fourteenth century, traces the 
haftarah back to the time of the persecution under 
Antiochus 1V., Epiphanes (1638-165 B.C.), when, ow- 
ing to the prohibition against reading from the 
Torah, the corresponding sections from the Prophets 
were read instead, this practise becoming established 
as a custom. Although all authority for this ex- 
planation is lacking, itis not improbable that the cus- 
tom dates from the pre-Christian era, and that origi- 
nally it was observed only on feast-days and on the 
four special Sabbaths, and was later extended to all 
Sabbaths. Tt appears that the Pharisces in their con- 
flict with the Sadducees read in connection with the 
various sections from the Torah such selections from 
the proplietical books— principally from the so-called 
Earlier Prophets—as supported their own interpre- 
tation of the laws concerning the festivals, Tal- 
mudic statements, together with Luke iv. 17, show 
that the reading of the haftarah on the Sabbath had 
already been instituted in the first century of the 
common сга (Meg. 25b; Yer. Meg. iv. 75c; Toser., iv. 
34), although the selections at that time were by no 
means fixed (Meg. iv. 9). 

The portions to be rend on feast. days were first 
determined in the middle of the second century 
(Tosef., Meg. iv. 1); then followed those for the 
special Sabbaths; for ordinary Sabbaths only a few 
were fixed, which bore special relation to the seetions 
from the Torah (Tosef., Meg. iv. 18). In the sec- 


ond century the choice of the passage was still left 
to thescholar who was called upon to read from the 
Torah (Meg. iv. 5). In Palestine the reading of the 
Prophets was completed in three years, in accord- 
ance with the three-year cycle of readings from the 
Torah, and consequently necessitated as many selec- 
tions as there were weeks in the three years. A 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library 
contains an incomplete list of these, 
which manuscript came originally 
from a synagogue in Cairo, probably 
of the Palestinians, who in the twelfth century 
still observed the triennial cycle. These haftarot 
consisted often of two or three verses, as in the 
oldest times, and were repeated in Aramaic, the lan- 
guage of the people, by an official translator, sen- 
tence by sentence, as they were read (Meg. iv. 4). 
Inappropriate passages remained untranslated. At 
tines an address followed the reading from the 
Prophets (comp. Luke iv. 17 ef seq., and Pesikta), 
usually based upon the section from the Toral. In 
the course of time the hafturah grew (comp. Meg. 
3la). When the triennial cycle was replaced in Bab- 
ylonia by an annual eycle, and each three sections of 
the 'Torah were read as one, the haftarah to the first 
section was usually preserved, seldom that of the 
second or third, which is explained by the similarity 
of the rites in this respect. ‘The Karaites almost al- 
ways chose the haftaral to the middle section. The 
haftarot for the three Sabbaths of mourning before 
the Ninth of Ab and for the three Sabbaths of con- 
solation after the Ninth or Ab, which have no con- 
nection with the section from the Torah, are later, 
though probably of Palestinian origin; for the 
former, admonitory speeches are chosen from Jer. 
i.-ii. and Isa. i.; for the lalter, consolatory speeches 
from Isa, xl.-lxi. The haftarot of consolation were 
later made to extend over the following Sabbaths to 
the New-Year, andattained such importance that the 
homilies of the preacher touched only npon the haf- 
tarah and not проп the Torah (Pesikta). IIowever, 
the extension beyond the three haftarot of consola- 
tion did not at first find general recognition, and not 
until later did it become prevalent. "The benedic- 
tions preceding and following the haftarah аге first 
found in the Palestinian treatise Soferim (xiii. 9-14), 
and, with some variations, in the prayer-book of the 
gaon Amram of Babylonia (900). For the accents 
of the haftarah see Jew. Encyc., ii. 540-546, s.v. 
CANTILLATION, Nos, 8-8. 


MBLIOGRAPRHY : Rapoport. Erech Millin, pp. 167 et seq.: Herz 
feld, (resch. des Volkes Jisreet, iii. 215: Büchler, in J. Q. К. 
vi. l et seq.: Müller, Tractat Soferim, pp. 181 et seq. 


E. G. Il А. BÜCH. 


The following is alist of the sidrot and the corre- 
sponding haftarot for the various Sabbaths, together 
with the seetions and haftarot for special Sabbaths 
and festivals: 


Triennial 
Cycle. 














SABBATIIS. SIDROT. MAFTAROT. 
ereshit Gen. i. 1- vi. 8 Isu. xlii. 5-xliil. 10 
(among  Sephar- 
dim xlii. 5-2t) 
Noah Gen. vi. 9-xi. 32 Isa. liv. I-lv. 65 
(among Sephar- 
dim liv. 1-10) 
Lek Leka Gen. xii. 1-xvii. 27 Isa. xl. 27-xH. 16 
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SARRATHS. 


Wayera 


Hayye Sarah 
Toledot 
Wayeze 


Wavishlah 


Wavesheb 
Mikkez 
Wayiggash 
Wayebi 


Shemot 


Wa'era 


Bo 
Beshallah 


Yitro 


Misbpatim 


Terumah 
Tezaw weh 
(Ki) Tissa 


Wavakhel 


Pekude 


Wayikra 
Zaw 


Shemini 


Tazria* 
Mezora* 
Alare Mot 
Kedosbim 


Emor 
Behar 
Bebukkotat 


Bemidbar 
Naso 
Beha'aloteka 
Shelah 
Korah 
Hukkat 
Balak 
Pinehas 


Mattot 
Masse‘e 


Debarim 
Wa'ethanan 
'Ekeb 

Reeh 
Shofetim 

Ki Teze 

Ki Tabo 
Nizzabim 
Wayelek 


Ha'azinu 


Wezot 
kah 


ha-Bera- 


SPECIAL 
SANRATHS ANN 
HoLáY DAYS. 


| SIDROT 


сеп, ХУШ. I-x ii. 1 


Gen, xxiii. .צאא-1‎ IS 
mach, xxv. 19. xxviii. 9 
Gen. xxvili; 10 XXXI. 
Gen. xxxii. 4-xxxvi. 

43 
Gen. 
Gen, 
Gen. 
Gen. 


xxxvil. 1-x1. 33 
xli. 1-xliv. 1 
xliv. 15- ШК 1 
xlvil. 2.2 


Ex. i. 1- vi. 1 


Ex. vi. 2-ix. 35 


Ex, x. l-xiii. 16 
jx. xiii. 17-xvli. 16 


Ex. xviii. 1-Xx. 26 


Ex. xxi. I-xxiv. 18 
Ex. 
EX. 
Ex. 


xxv. ]-xxvii. 19 
xxvii. 2t-xxx. 10 
xxx, 1]-xxxiv. 35 


Ex. xxxv. I-xxxviii. 20 


| Ex. xxxviii. 21-xI. OS 


Lev. i. 1-v. 20 
Lev. vi. 1-viii. 36 


Lev. ix. 1-xi. 47 


Lev. xii. 1-xiit. 59 
Lev. xiv. .צא-1‎ 33 
Lev. xvi. 1-xviii. 30 
fev. xix. 1=xx. 27 


Lev. xxi. 1-xxiv. 23 
Lev. XXV. 1- xxv S 
Lev. xxvi. 59-x xvii. 4 


Num. i. l-iv. 20 
Num. iv. 21-vii. 89 
Num. viii. 1-xii. 10 
Num. xiii. 1-ху. 41 
Num. xvi. 1- xviii. 32 
Num. xix. 1-xxii. 1 
Num. XN. 2-xxv. 9 
Num. xxv. [.אצא-10‎ 


xxx. 2-xxxli. 42 
xxxiii. I- xxxvi. 


Num. 
Num. 
13 


Deut. 
Deut. 
рещ. 

Deut. 

Deut. 
Deut. 
Deut. 
Deut. 
Deut. 


וו ו 

iii, 23-үй, 11 
vii. 12-хі. 25 
xi. 2ti-x vi. a 
xvi. I3-xxi. 9 
xxi. 10-xxv. 19 
Xxvi. 1-ххіх. & 
xxix. .אאא-9‎ 20 
xxxi. 1-3) 


Dent. xxxii. 1-52 


Deut. .111א צא‎ l- xxxiv. 
E 


- 


Rosh Hodesh on | Weekly portion and 


Sahbath 


Num. xxviii. 9-15 
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HAFZ (IBN AL-BIRR) AL-KUTI: 
of the eleventh century, 


ed. 


or 


Hahn: | 
Gaster, T he Book of Prayer, 


carlier, 


American and 


[op 


Author 
according to 


Steinschneider, possibly identical with lafz (lefez) 


b. Yazliah. 


Psalmsinto Arabic rime. 
tab al-Muhadarah, 
duetion, and Ps. 1v. 22- 
Libr. llunt.,” No. 599; Neubauer, ~ 


93 


Hafz al-Kuti translated the Boak of 
Mosesibn Ezra, in his “ Ixi- 
" quotes à passage from the intro- 
of this TS (* Bodl. 


Cat. Bodi. Перт. 


MSS.” No, 1974; sce Schreiner in “R. E. 1." xxi. 106). 
Steinsehneider recognized a manuscript in the libr агу 
т the Escurial (* Codex Ambros.” No. 86, copied in 

625 by Colville) as this translation of Hafz al uti. 
ne it contains evidences of Christian influence, Пат- 


mer designated Hafz as а“ Jewish renegade "; 


for 


tlie same reason Neubauer makes him an Arabic 
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or Syrian Christian, while Steinschneider maintains 

that the author was a Jew, and that the traces of 

Christian influence are due to later additions or 

emendations. Solomon ibn Gabirol quotes sentences 

of 1112 al-Kuti. 

The name “al-Kuti” isdoubtful. In one instance 
the reading is “al-Futi,” which Schreiner (Le.) re- 
gards as correct: “al-Kuti,” however, appears more 
probable. Tt is generally supposed to mean "the 
Goth,” f.e., the Spaniard, but according to Neubauer 
the author might have come from Kut in Balkh (sce 
Yakut's “ Mushtarik," iv. 251; but comp. Tarkavy 
mn uU .אאא‎ I8) 

BIBLIOGRAPILY : Steinsehneider, Hehr. Crhers. p. 312; idem, 
Arabische Literatur, 58 602,66; Schreiner, in R. E. J. xxi. 
106, note 2; Neubauer, in Jt. E. J. Xxx. 65; Graetz, Hist. iil. 
267; Bacber, in Winter and Wünsche, Jüdische Litteratur, 


ii. 259. 


J. M. Sc. 


HAGAB (33n): Family of NETHINIM, which re- 
turned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 46). 
In I Esd. v. 30 the name is given as * Agaba.” 

E. G, Ir. A SEL. 


HAGABA, HAGABAH (Nב:n,‎ naan): Fam- 
Пу of Nerminim, which came back from captivity 
with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 45; Neh. vii. 48). In 
I 1584. v. 29 the name is given as * Graba.” 

к.с. H. M. SEL. 


HAGAR.—Biblical Data: Egyptian handmaid 
of Sarah, and mother of Ishmael. According to 
one narrative, Sarah, having no children, requested 
Abraham to take Hagar as concubine, so that she 
might adopt her children (comp. Gen. xxx. 3, where 
Rachel makes a similar request). When Magar had 
conceived she became domineering, and Sarah, with 
the consent of Abraham, drove her into the wilder- 
ness. There, as she sat by a fountain, an angel of 
the Lord appeared and commanded her to return 
to her mistress and submit to her. Tle promised 
that she should bear a son who would be called 
“Ishmael” (= “he whom the Lord will hear”), and 
that he would be a strong tighter (“а wild assamong 
men”), and would be respected by his brethren 
(Gen. xvi.) Another narrative tells that when 
Isaac had been weaned Ishmael * played ? with him 
or “mocked” him (рлую is ambiguous), and tbat 
Sarah demanded of Abraham that he east out Пасаг 
and her son, that the latter might not inherit with 
Isaac. Abraham was unwilling to do so, but upon 
God's command he yielded. Hagar tled again into 
the wilderness, where Ishmael came near dying of 
thirst. In the moment of her greatest despair an 
angel of God appeared to her and showed her 
a well promising her that Ishmacl would found 
a great nation. She dwelt with her son iu the 
wilderness of Paran, where he became an archer, 
aud she took a wife for him from Egypt (Gen. xxi. 
9-21). 

Only one other mention of Hagar is found in the 
Bible (Gen. xxv. 12), where she is merely referred 
to as the mother of Ishmael. There are in various 
passages in Chronicles, however, references to the 
tribe of ITagarites, who were neighbors of the trans- 
Jordanie tribes of Israel and were driven from 
their homes by them (1 Chron. v. 10, 18-22; xi. 38; 





xxvii. 31). The Hagarites have been identified 
with the Agraioi mentioned by Strabo (xvi. 4, 9), 
and though Arabiaus, they do not belong to the 
[ ו[‎ тае1ібез. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dillmann, Die Genesis, 6th ed., p. 315, Leipsic, 
1892; Herzog-Hauck, Real-Eeneye. s.v. 


In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 
Midrash (Gen. R. ХІУ), Hagar was the daughter of 
Pharaoh, who, seeing what great miracles God had 
done for Sarah's sake (Gen. xii. 17), said: * 16 is реб 
ter for Пасаг to bea slave in Sarah's house than 
mistress in her own." In this sense Ilagar's name 
is interpreted as “reward” (*ITa-Agar" = * 8 
reward”). She was at first reluctant when Sarah 
desired her to marry Abraham, and although Sarah 
had full authority over her as her handmaid, she 
persuaded her, saying. “Consider thyself happy to 
be united with this saint." Hagar is held up as an 
example of the high degree of godliness prevalent 
in Abraham's time, for while Mauoah was afraid 
that he would die because he. had seen an angel of 
God (Judges xiii. 22), Hagar was not frightened by 
the sight of the divine messenger (Gen. R. Ze). 
ег fidelity is praised, for even after Abraham sent 
her away she kept her marriage vow, and therefore 
she was identified with Keturah (Gen. xxv. 1), with 
allusion to qup (Aramaic, “to tie”; Gen. Н. К 
Another explanation of the same name is *toadorn," 
because she was adorned with piety and good deeds 
(Le) It was Isaac who, alter the death of Sarah, 
went to bring baek Tlagar to the house of his 
father; the Rabbis infer this from the report that 
Isane came from Beer-lahai-roi, the place which 
Пасат had named (Gen. xvi 14, xxiv. 62; Gen. 
R. 1x.; see commentaries ad loe.). 

Other homilies, however, take an unfavorable 
view of IIazar's character. Referring to the report 
that when she had conceived she began to despise 
her mistress, the Rabbis say that she gossiped about 
Sarah, saving: “Sheiscertainly not as godly as she 
pretends to be, for in all the years of her married life 
she has had no children, while I conceived at once? 
(Gen. lt. xlv. ; Sefer ha- Yashar, Lek Leka). Sarahtook 
revenge (Gen. xvi.) by preventing her intercourse 
with Abraham, by whipping her with her slipper, 
and by exacting humiliating services, such as eurry- 
ing her bathing-materials tothe bath (7.e.) ;shefurther 
caused. Wagar by an evil eye to miscarry, and Ish- 
mael, therefore, was her second child, as is inferred 
from the fact that the angel prophesied that she 
would bear a child (Gen. xvi. 11), while it had been 
narrated before that she was pregnant (Gen. xvi. 4). 
It is further inferred, from the words “she went 
astray” (Gen. xxi. 11, Hebr.), that as soon as she 
had reached the wilderness she relapsed into idola- 
try, and that she murmured against God's provi- 
dence, saying: “Yesterday thou saidest: ‘I will 
multiply thy seed exceedingly ' [Gen. xvi. 10]; and 
now my son is dying of thivst.” The fact that she 
selected ап Egyptian woman as her son's wife is 
also counted against her as a proof that her conver- 
sion to Judaism was not sincere, for *throw the 
stick into the air, it will return to its root” (Gen. 
R. lii. end). This Egyptian wife is explained in 
the Targum of pseudo-Jonathan to refer to Khadija 
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and Fatima, the widow and the daughter of Mo- 


hammed (see Zunz, “G. V." 2d ed, p. 358. 
note a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yalkut, Genesis, 79, 80, 95. 

8. 5. D. 





Critical View: While the two narratives, 
Gen. xvi. und xxi. 9-21, are not directly contradict- 
ory, the critical school, poiuting to the fact that in 
both instances Пасаг is expelled upon Sarah's re- 
quest and with the reluctant assent ol Abraham, sud 
that in both instances she receives, while sitting by 
a fountain, a divine message foretelling the great 
destiny of her son, finds in these narratives two 
parallel accounts of the origin of the Bedonins, 
whose racial affinity with the lsraclites the latter 
had to admit, while degrading them by tracing their 
origin to a concubine of their common ancestor, 
Accordingly the name “ Hagar” isexpliüined as “the 
fugitive,” from tbe Arabic “hajar” (to flee). Ter 
native country was not Egypt, bnt Musri in northern 
Arabia, according to Winekler (* Altorientalische 
Forschungen," pp. 29 e£ seg., as cited by Посе, 
“Genesis,” in “Kurar Tand Commentar zum 
Alten Testament," p. 151). As regards sources, the 
account in Gen. xvi. is assumed to be Jahvistic, 
with the exception of verse three, which, apparently 
repeating verse two, isascribed to the Priestly Code; 
the account in Gen. xxi. is put down as Elohistic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : The commentaries on Genesis by Dillininn, 

Delitzsch, and Holzinger; Herzog-Hauck, Deal Eneyc. 
puc. D. 


—-In Arabic Literature: According to the 
Midrash (Gen. R. xlv.), Hagar was the daughter of 
Pharaoh, who presented her to Abraham. The same 
story is told in Mohammedan tradition. When she 
bore Ishmael, froin whose countenance the light of 
Mohammed shone forth, Sarah demanded her expul- 
sion. Abraham desired to spare her, but Sarah 
swore to bathe her handsin her rival's blood. Abra- 
ham thereupon pierced Пасат‘ car and caused the 
blood to run over Sarah's hand, that her vow might 
be fulfilled without sacrificing llagar's life. When 
Isaac was born Sarah's jealousy awoke afresh, and 
she insisted that Пасаг should go. Conducted by 
the archangel Gabriel, Abraham took Hagar and 
Ishmael into the Arabian desert, and left them at 
the place where the Kaaba of Mecea was built later 
on. As soon as llagar's scant provisions were eN- 
hansted she sought water, running and praying, 
between the hills Safa and Marwah. This she re- 
peated seven times. At last the archangel Gabriel 
reappeared, and, stamping his foot on the ground, 
brought forth a spring. This is the holy fountain 
of Zamzam, near the Kaaba. 1n commemoration of 
Hagar's example, running seven times between the 
two hills mentioned above has been made an impor- 
tant ceremony in the pilgrimage to Месса. As the 
spring provided lagar and Ishmael} with water, 
they remained there, and Abraham visited them 
every month. When Ishmacl was thirteen yeus 
old Abraham was told in a dream to sacrifice him. 
Satan, however, appeared to Пасаг and asked her: 
“Dost thou know whither Abraham went with thy 
son?” “Yes,” shereplied; "he went into the forest 
fo еш wood.” “No,” sail Satan; “he went to 
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slaughter thy son.” “Ilow can that be.” 
Hagar, “since he loves him as much as I do?" 8 
believes,” Satan answered, “that God has com- 
manded him lo dose.” " If this be so,” said Tawar, 
“jet hin do the will of Gol.” 

NETS LR 11. 


sled 


Ii ni 


HAGAR, HAGRIM: Names used by Jewish 
medieval writers to designate. Jlungary and the 
lungariiuns, The expression ® rez llagar” occurs 
in Rashi on Yoma lla, in n responsum of the 
French tosafist isaac b. Abraham (died about 
1200), and in tbe ^ Or-Zarua*" (1 од) of lsaac b. 
Moses (early thirteenth century; coup Emden, 
* Megillat Sefer,” p. 85, Warsaw, 1596; 8. Rohn [in 
Hungarian] on the Hebrew sources and data for the 
history of Tiungary, pp. 144-109, Budapest, i881). 
Since the latter half of the tiftecnth century the 
name "llagrim" is used more frequently: for in- 
stance, by Isaac Tyrnau and by Moses Tsserles in his 
Responsa (No. 82). The * Hagrim” of the Psalms 
(xxxiii. 7, Hebr.) is rendered in the Targum by 
"Inngera'e," which, according to Levy (© Chal 
Worterb.” s.r.) and Kohut (^ Aruch Completum ”), 
means “Hungary.” Selig Cassel endeavored to 
prove (* Auswahl,” p. 331) that the * Tungera’e” of 
the Targum is simply the Aramaic form of the He- 
brew for “children of Hagar,” or Arabs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zipser, in Ben Chananja, х. 616, 659; LOW, 

in Busch's Jahrbuch, v. 101; Rapoport, in. Kerem Леса, 

v. 201: 8. Kohn, in Monatssehrift, xxx. 145-161, 190-201. 

a. ]ה‎ SEI. 

HAGARENES, HAGARITES, or (R. V.) 
HAGRITES: A nomadic people dwelling in the 
east of Palestine, against whom the tribe of Reuben 
was victorious in the time of Saul, seizing their 
tentsand taking possession of their territory through: 
out the east of Gilead (T Chron. v. 10). The war is 
described (72, 18-20) as having been made by “the 
sons of Reuben and the Gadites and half the tribe 
of Manasseh . . . with the Tagarites, with detur, 
and Nephish, and Модар”; and the booty which the 
Israclites took from the Tlagarites was considerable. 
The IHTagarenes are mentioned in Ps. Ixx xiii. 6-3 as 
confederates against Isracl. A Tlagarite (A. V. 
“* Ilaserite ") named Jaziz was the chief overseer of 
David's flocks (1 Chron. xxvii. 81). As tothe origin 
of the llagarites see Cheyne and Black, ® Encyc. 
Bibl." .א‎ and Hastings, “ Dict. Bible,” ar. 

E. €. IL. M. 


HAGEGE, ABRAHAM: Chief rabbi at Tunis, 
where he died in 1830. After his death lsracl Zei- 
toun of Tunis and Aaron ben Simon of Jerusalem 
published his explanations of most of the treatises 
in the Babylonian Talmud under the title " Zar o 
shel Abraham” (Jerusalem, 1554). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cazes, Notes Dibliugraphiques, pp. 0 Bon 

B M. К. 


HAGENAU: Fortified town of Alsace. situated 
on the Moder, sixteen miles north of Strasburg. 
Attracted by the numerous privileges granted to its 
inhabitants by Frederick Barbarossa, Jews settled 
there soon after it received its charter as a city 
(1164), and a synagogue was established. in 1252. 
Until the middle of the sixteenth century the Jews 
lived peaceably among their fellow citizens, thongh 


+ 
? 


SEL. 


Hagenau 
Haggadah 


at the time of the Crusades they had to petition Em- 
peror Conrad, imploring his protection. ln 1262 
Richard TV. officially confirmed the privileges of the 
city in a charter which contained the following par- 
agraphs concerning the Jews: “We desire and or- 
dain that the Jews of Hagenan, serfs of our impe- 
rial chambcr, aceording to our letters patent, be 
subject only to our chamber and to our orders. No 
one may subject them to uncustomary service, or 
transgress our law without incurring our disfavor.” 
In consequence of the refusal of the citizens of 
Hagenan to submit to Charles IV. while Louis of 
Bavaria was still alive, John of Lichtenberg entered 
the city and confiscated the houses and 


Confisca- synagogue of the Jews. The towns- 
tion and people, impoverished by the protracted 

Ban- civil war, in their turn plundered the 
ishment. Jews, subjected them to every imag- 


inable perseeution, and finally banished 
them (1346). The Jews were, however, soon read- 
mitted on condition that they paid the debts of the 
city. The persecutions of 1349, which the commu- 
nity of Hagenau escaped, brought to the environs of 
that city a considerable number of Jews. Iu order to 
arrest their increase Sigismund, although confirming 
the protection of Jews already established in the 
city, prohibited the sale or lease of houses to new 
arrivals (1436). This, however, did not prevent the 
municipality from repeatedly granting for a cer- 
tain sum, the amount of which was continually in- 
creased, temporary shelter to the Jews of the envi- 
rons Whenever war or disorders arose in the country. 
In 156] the municipal council issued an order pro- 
hibiting non-resident Jews from frequenting the 
synagogue; and the congregation was compelled to 
sign a treaty in which it pledged itself, under pen- 
alty of having the house of worship closed altogether, 
to enforce the regulation. 

During the second half of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth century the condition 
of the community remained unchanged. Only six 
families, Which had settled at ITagenau iu the twelfth 
century, were allowed to have a permanent resi- 
dence there; and it was only on a heavy monetary 
payment that a neweomer was allowed to take the 
place of a deceased head of one of these families. 
Besides the yearly taxes to the emperors and to the 
city, the Jewish residents had to pay for a special 
permit for maintaining their synagogue and for 
every Interment. 

With the oceupation of Alsace by France in 1648 
the municipality adopted a more liberal policy 
toward the Jews. In 1657 it granted gratuitously 
a temporary shelter to Polish refugees, Under thie 
pressure of the government one Gershon, a Jewish 
purveyor to the army, was admitted as a resident. 
11е was followed by others; so that in 1695 the com- 
munity numbered nineteen families. But this liber- 
ality on the part of the municipality was due to the 
fact that its finances were in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and the exorbitant taxes paid by the Jews 
contributed materially to the income of the city. It 
is not astonishing, therefore, that as soon as the 
municipality became more prosperous it showed 
itself more rigorous toward new Jewish settlers. 
Thus in 1714 it issued an edict forbidding the citi- 
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zens to shelter foreign Jews and prohibiting resident 
Jews from transacting business on Sundays or Chris- 
tian holy days. In 1120 it issued the 
In the following regulations, which remained 
Eighteenth in force until the French Revolution: 
Century. “The Jews who are at present liv- 
ing in the city may remain. Only 
one married son in each family has the right to 
settle in the city; the other children, both male and 
female, nist on marriage leave it, except when 
they live in common households with their parents, 
Grandsons acquire this right of residence only on the 
death of their grandfather.” The Jews of llagenau 
were, moreover, restricted in their connnercial activity 
to dealing in horses, cattle, and old clothes, and to the 
lending of money on interest; aud they were closely 
watched by the Christian merchants, who were jeal- 
ous of Jewish competition. In 1790 Hagenau ceased 
to be an imperial privileged city ; and the history of its 
Jewish community tbenceforward dilfers little from 
that of other communities in France and Germany. 
During the Middle Ages the affairs of the ITage- 
nan congregation had been administered by elected 
oflicers. About the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Jews applied to the municipality for per- 
mission to nominate a rabbi. This demand being 
refused, a certain Lowel, availing himself of his 
privilege to engage a bookkeeper, brought to the 
city, ostensibly in that capacity, a rabbi named 
Meyer, who was registered as Lówel's bookkeeper 
(1660). Meyer soon gained the favor of the munici- 
pality, which tacitly recognized him as judge in 
civil affairs between Jews, Meyer was very aetive 
in the rebuilding of the synagogne (1665) and in the 
construction of a new edifice (1683), the former one 
having been burned in 1077. Meyer's 
successors, until the introduction of 
consistories, were: Wolf Hohenfelden 
(d. 1720); Elijah Schwab of Metz (1722-46); Samuel 
Halberstadt (1746-53); Lazarus Moyses (1758-71); 
Jequel Gougenheim (1171-?). On the introduction 
of consistories in France Ilagenau was assigned to 
the consistory of Strasburg. The present rabbi is 
M. Lévy; and the community numbers 695 Jews in 
a total population of 17,958, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lévy, Coup dEi Historique sur (Etat 
des Juifs en Frauce, et Particuli¢rement en Alsaee, in 
Revue d'Alsace, 1856, i. 209-295; Véron and Reville, Les 
Juifs W Alsace sous Ancien Régime, in ib. 1864, pp. 271- 
289: Reuss, Les Israélites @ Alsace au XVII. Siecle, Paris, 
1898: Seheid, Histoire des Juifs d'Alsace, Paris, 1873; idem, 
Histoire des Juifs de Hagucnau, in R. E. J. 1885; see also 
JEW. ENCYC. i. 495, &.0. ALSACE. 

р. L Вк. 
HAGENBACH: Village in Upper Franconia, 

Bavaria. Thatan old Jewish colony existed there is 
proved by "Das Martyrologium des Nürnberger 
Memorbuches ? (ed. Salfeld, p. 271), which mentions 
Ilagenbach among those places in which the Jewish 
inhabitants suffered during the persecution in Fran- 
conia in 1298. When the Jews of Bamberg were 
exiled by the prince-bishop Philipp von lIenneherg 
in 1478, numerous petty communities came into 
existence throughout the diocese under the pratec- 
tion of the country nohility, among which lagen- 
bach, where the Jews lived under the protection of 
the Baron von Seefried, held a not unimportant 
position, 
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All the country Jews, together with the Jews 
living under the direct protection of the bishop, 
forined au association for the purpose of maintaining 
a common district rabbinate and of representing 
their common interests in their relations with the 
lords. Of the five districts which were included in 
the district rabbinate of Bamberg, Hagenbach was 
one, When the Jewish corporations of the kingdom 
were dissolved by the edict of the Bavarian govern- 
ment (1813; see Bavanta), Hagenbach became the 
seat of an independent rabbinate including fourteen 
communities, almost all of which have since. been 
dissolved. 

So far us is known the first rabbi of Hagenbach 
was Benedict Moses Mack, who was followed, in 
Sept.. 1836, by Aaron Seligman.  Seligman's succes- 
sor was Dr. Kónigshófer, who afterward was ealled 
to Fürth as prineipal of the orphan asylum. In 1867 
the rabbinate of Ilagenbach was united with that of 
Baiersdorf; and in 1894, when this was dissolved, 
the communities were included in the district rab- 
binate of Bamberg. At present (1905) the Iagen- 
bach congregation is composed of eight. families ag- 
gregating thirty persons; it supportsa public school. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Eckstein, Gesch, der Juden iin Ehemali- 
gen Fitrstbistum Bamberg, ISOS; idem, Wachtrage zur 
Geseh, der Juden in Bamberg, 1599. E 

D: + . Ше 


HAGGADAH (nun or :(אנרה‎ Derived from 
the verb הגיר‎ (kal Tig) “to report," “to explain,” 
“to narrate.” The verb הניד‎ sometimes introduces 
halakie explanations, but the noun הגדה‎ is used only 
in contradistinetion to “halakah,” and means a tale, 
a narrative, an explanation, a homily, including also 
the gnomic laws of the Rabbis, as well as stories and 
legends bearing upon the lives of Biblical and post- 
Biblical Jewish saints. Such topies as astronomy 
and astrology, medicine and magic, theosophy and 
mysticism, and similar subjects, falling mostly 
under the heading of folk-lore, pass as a rule also 
nnder the name of “haggadah.” It thins stands for 
the whole content of the non-legal part of the old 
rabbinieal literature. When applied to the Scrip- 
tures in order to indicate interpretation, illustration, 
or expansion in a mmoralizing or edifying manner, it 
is used in the form * Midrash Haggadah” (see Mip- 
RASH HAGGADAM). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Levy's and Јал 
Schürer, Gesch, За ed.. ii; 859. noie 24. 


ЗЕ. Ј. 

HAGGADAH (SHEL PESAH): Ritual for 
Passover eve, Bx. xiii. 5, R. V., reads: “And 
thou shalt tell thy son in that day, saying, It is be- 
cause of that which the Lord did for me, when 1 
eame forth out of Egypt.” On the basis of that 
passage if was considered a duty to narrate the story 
of the Exodus on the eve of Passover (Mek, «d loe.). 
Whether there was such a ritual for that service in 
the days of the Temple is, perhaps, doubtful. The 
New Testament reports of the Passover celebration 
of Jesns (Matt. xxvi. 17-30; Mark xiv. 12-26; 
Luke xxii. 1-20) contain nothing be- 
yonda statement in two of the sources 
that à hymn was sung (Matt. xx vi. 80; 
Mark xiv. 26), which was undoubt- 
edly the “Папе.” The first mention of any such 
ritual is found in the Mishnah (Pes. x, 5), where it 
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is reported that R. Gamaliel said, * One who has not 
said these three words on Passover has not donc his 
duty: © pesab,” *mazzah’ [unleavened bread], and 
"maror' [bitter herbs]." It is impossible to suppose 
that Gamahel desired. merely these three words to 
be pronounccd; he must have meant that the eating 
did not fulfil the Law (lx. xii. 8) if the spiritual 
meaning of the act wus not recognized, The opin 
ion is held by many scholars that this Gamaliel was 
the first of that name (Landshuth,* Hagadavortriige,” 
p. xv., Berlin, 1555; Müller, " Die Haggadah von Se 
rijewo," p. 6, Vienna, 1898), but this opinion, based 
on the fact that Gamaliel speaks of the Passover 
lamb, is hardly warranted. It is 1iucli more reason 
able to assume with Weiss (* Dor,” ii. 74) that Ga- 
malic] П, arranged a Passover ritual, just as he ar 
ranged the ritual for the daily service and for the 
grace after meals, because the destruction of the 
Temple had made it necessary to find new methods 
of publie worship. The mere fact that R. Gamaliel 
introdueed a ritual proves conclusively that the 
services of Passover eve already existed. This is 
also borne out by the Mishnah (Pes. х. 4): “ The son 
shall ask his father abont the meaning of the cere 
monies, and according to the maturity of the son 
shall the father instruct him. If the son has not 
suflicient intelligenee to ask, the father shall inform 
him voluntarily.” This is done in literal fultilment 
of the Biblical passage: “And it shall be when thy 
son asketh thee in time to come, saying, What is 
this? that thou shalt say unto him, By strength of 
hand the Lord brought us out from . the house 
of bondage" (Ex, xiii. 14), Of such questions, the 
Mishnah, as the context shows, antedates the time 
of Gamaliel, preserves four: 

" What is the difference between this night and all other 
nights? On alt other nights weeat leavened or unleavened 
bread; on this night only unleavened?“ *. , . On all other 
nights we eat various herbs ; on this night only bitter herbs?" 
*... On allother nights we eat our meat roasted. cooked, or 
stewed; on this night only roasted?" *. . On all other 
nights we dip [the vegetable with Which the meal begins] 
only once [into salt]; on this night twice ץ‎ " 

This portion has, with some slight alterations, due 
chiefly to the abrogation of the sacrifice, remained 
in the present ritual, and its initial words, “Mah 
Nishtannah," are used as the name of the Hageadah, 
as in the qnestion: “ What has Korah [3023] to do in 
the Mah Nishtannah?” Anotherold part of tlie ritual 
is the recital of the "Tlalle," which, according 
to the Mishnah (Pes. v. 7), was sung at the sacrifice 
in the Temple, and of which, according to the school 
of Shammai, only the first chapter (exiil. ; according 
to the sehool of Hillel, only the first. two chapters, 
cxiii.-exiv.) shall be recited (Pes. x. 6). After the 
Psalms a benediction for the Redemption is to be 
said. This benediction, according to R. Tarfon, runs 
as follows: “ Praised art Thou, O Lord, King of the 
Universe, who hast redeemed us, and hast redeemed 
our fathers from Egypt.” According to R. Akiba, 
there should be added the prayer: "^ Mayest Thou, 

O God, allow us to celebrate the con- 


Earliest ing holy days, rejoicing in the rebuild 
Portions. ing of Thy city and exulting over Thy 


sacrificial cult; and may we cat of the 
sacrifices and of the Passover lambs! Praised art 
Thou, Redeemer of Trac]! 7 Auother passage in the 
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Mishnah (* 16 is therefore our duty to thauk, praise, 
exalt, and maguify Him who hath done for us and 
for our fathers all these wonders, who hath led us 
forth from slavery to freedom, from sorrow to joy, 
from mourning to feasting, from darkness to full 
light, from bondage to redemption! We shall say 
in llis presence ‘Hallelujah!’ ") is, like the iutroduc- 
tory remark, “Everybody shall consider himself 
as if he had been personally freed from Egypt,” 
evidently not originally iutended as a prayer, al- 
though it has been embodied in the Haggadah. 

Another part of the oldest ritual, as js recorded 
in the'Mishnahli, is the conclusion of the “ Halle)” 
(up to Ps. exviii.), and the closing benediction of 
the рута “Birkat ha-Shir,” which latter the Amo- 
raim explain differently (Pes. 116a), but which 
evidently was similar to the beucdietion thanking 
God, "who loves the songs of praise," used in 
the present ritual. These benedictions, and the 
narrations of Israel’s history in Egypt, based on 
Deut. xxvi. 5-9 and ou Josh. xxiv. 2-4, with 
some introductory remarks, were added in the 
time of the early Amoraim, iu the third cen- 
tury; lor in explanation of Pes. x. 4 (“le shall 
begiu with the disgrace [Z.e., with the reciting of 
the misery] and shall end with praise”), Rab re- 
marks, “ He shall begiu with the words, ' In the be- 
ginning our forefathers served idols’”; while Sam- 
uel says, “ We were slaves of Pharaoh in Egypt "— 
both of which are found in the present ritual. 10 
post-Talmudic times, during the era of the Geonim, 
selections from midrashim were added; 1uost likely 
Rab Amram (e. 850) was the originator of the pres- 
ent collection, as he was the redactor of the daily 
liturgy. Of these midrashim опе of the most im- 
portant is that of the four sous, representiug four 
different attitudes toward religion: the wise (or 
studious), the wicked (or skeptical), the simple (or 
indilferent), and the ignorant (who is too uniutelli- 
gent to ask for enlightenment}, This division is taken 
from the Jerusalem Talmud (Pes. 34b) aud from a 
parallel passage in Mekilta (13-14 [ed. Weiss, p. 
28b]; it is slightly altered iu the present ritual, 
chietly owing to a mistake in the quotation of Deut. 
vi. 20 (Landshnth, 7.6. p. viii.). These four sons 
were an attractive subject for illustrators and en- 
gravers, and the types found in an Amsterdam Hag- 
gadah of the seveuteenth century are stil] largely 
reproduced. Other haggadie sayings are freely re- 
peated, as the story of R. Eliezer, who discussed tlie 
Exodus all nigbt with four other rabbis, whieh tale 
is found in an altogether different form in the To- 
sefta (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 173; see Zunz, *G. V.? 
p. 126). "The eustom of reading selections from the 
Talmudic Haggadah autedates Кар Amram, for his 
predecessor, Rab Natronai, speaking of those who 
omit these selections (possibly the Karaites) says 
that they have failed to fulfil their duty, that they 
are hereties who despise the words of the sages, and 
that they shall be excommunicated from every Jew- 
ish congregation (Weiss, “ Dor,” iv. 115 [ed. Fried- 
maun, p. 10)). 

The costlinessof mauuscripts may have suggested 
at an early time the writing of the ritual for Pass- 
over eve in a separate book. This could hardly have 
been done, however, before the time of Maimonides 
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(1185-1204), who included the llaggadah in his code 
)* Yad,” after "IIamez") The opinion of Fried- 
mann (p. 9), that special books con- 
The taining the Passover service existed 
Haggadah in Talmudic times, is based on a 
as a Book. judgment of Кара in favor of a 
inan who claimed a Iaggadah (® Sifra 
de-Agadta ") from an estate under the plea that he 
had Пен to the deceased (Shebu. 46b). This inter- 
pretation, however, is not probable, for, according 
to Rashi, who is upheld by the context, the passage 
speaks of homiletie works. Existing manuscripts do 
uot go back beyond the thirtecuth century, the time, 
probably, when the service for Passover eve was 
first written separately, since no mentiou of the fact 
oceurs in earlier writings. When such a volume 
was compiled, it became customary to add poetical 
pieces. This is mentioned in “Tanya,” which is an 
abstract of Zedekiah ben Abraham Anaw's “Shib- 
hole ha-Leket,” written about 1250 (Landshuth, 
Lc. p. xvii.) These piyyutim were not written 
fdr this serviee, but were selected from other collec- 
tions. The most popular among them is ADDIR По; 
another one, beginning ,כ‘ לו נאה‎ is fragmentary 
(Landshuth, Z.e.). At the end of the service are two 
nursery-songs, Enap Mi YoprA' and Hap GADYA. 
The lHaggadah has been very often printed. 
Adolf Oster of Xanten endeavored to collect all 
available editions, and in 1890 had acquired 230 
(Rahmer's *Jüd. Lit.-Blati,” xvi. 54, xvii. 62, Xix. 
56); but S, Wiener was able tocount 895. The old- 
est edition extant was printed in Italy, probably in 
Fano, about 1505; but at least one edition must have 
preeeded it, probably that bound up with the copy 
of the * Tefillut Үзара,” Soncino, 1486, aud which is 
now in the possession of M. Sulzberger. From 
early days it has been customary to translate the 
Haggadah into the vernacular for the benefit of 
children. Aaron ha-Kohen of Lunel (14th cent.) 
mentions it as a laudable custom, and says that it 
was doue in England (Moses Isserles, in his commen- 
tary ou Tur Orah IIayyim, 479). A Latin transla- 
tion was printed in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1512 
(Wiener, * Bibliographie der Oster-Ilaggadah," No. 
4) but this was not for the use of Jews. An edi- 
tion of Salonica, 1567, contains only the laws in 
Ladino, but Venice editions of 1609 contaiu transla- 
tions of the whole Haggadah into Ladino, Italian, 
and Judwo-German. From the sixteenth century on 
the Ilagygadah was very frequently commentated, 
mostly from the homiletical point of view. The 
Wilna edition of 1899 contains 115 commentaries. 
Typical in this respect is the haggadie commentary 
of Auron Teomim, in the edition of Amsterdam 
(1694-95), entitled * Ililluka de-Rabbanan.” In mod- 
ern times free translations and modifications have 
been made, chietly with the object of eliminating the 
fanciful Talmudic haggadot. Such are the transla- 
tions of Leopold Stein (Fraukfort-ou-the-Main, 1841), 
H. M. Bien (“Easter Eve,” Cincinnati, 1886), I. S. 
Moses (in the first ed. of the “Union Prayer-Book,” 
pp. 227-257, Chicago, 1892), and Maybanm (Berlin, 
1893). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, (7. V. pp. 126 et seq.; Laudshuth, Ha- 
gedavortrüge fiir die Beiden Pessachabende, with biblio- 


graphical notes by Steinschneider, Berlin, 1855; Cassel, Die 
Pessach Hugadah, Berlin, 1566, 9th «a. 1901 ; M. Friedmann, 
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PAGE FROM AN ILLUSTRATED MANUSCRIPT HAGGADAH OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Formerly In the possession of the Earl of Crawford.) 


Haggadah 


Das Festbueh Haggadah nach den Quellen, ete.. Vienna, 
1805; Müller and Von Schlosser, Die Haggadah von Sera- 
jewo. Vienna, 1803: Wiener, Bibliographie der Oster-Hag- 
gadah, si. Petershurg, 1902; Greenberg, The Haggadah Ac- 
carding to the Rite of Yemen, London, 1598; Grunwald, 
Feast of Passover and Folklore, For periodicals see Schwab, 
Repertoire: see also Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft für 
Jiidixehe Volkskunde, passin, and Jew. Chron, April 18 and 
25. 1009. 
D. 


The Haggadal, being the chief ritual work for 
home use in which none of the questions in regard 
to using human figures for decorative 


Ilumina- purposes could arise, afforded mani- 
tion and fold opportunities for illustration. 

Illus- Aecordingly some of the very earliest 
tration. | manuscript copies contained illumina- 


tions and miniatures. Of such illus- 
trated manuscripts executed before the spread of 
printing about twenty-five are known, of which 
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and historie scenes; while an elaborate manuscript 
in the possession of Baron Edmond de Rothschild 
has highly original domestic and Biblical scenes 
executed in quattrocento style, 

With the introduction of printing, this variety 
in illustration for the most part ceased. "The nu- 
merous illustrated editions show a distinct tend- 

eney toward monotony, and confine 

Illustrated themselvesulmost entirely to what has 
Printed «above been termed the domestic and 
Editions. the historic sides of the old illumina- 
tions. Most of the scenes are now 

grouped, and the domestic incidents showing the 
various details of the Seder service are given very 
often in one engraving. Similarly, the Ten Plagues 
which were seattered through the manuscripts 
are now put upon one plate. Most of the manu. 
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Гик FOUR TYPES oF THE HAGGADAIL 
(From a Passover 11370403! Vienna, 18235 in the possession of J. D, Eisenstein.) 


twenty are described in the elaborate work of Müller 
and Von Schlosser (sce bibliography). These are of 
great variety, in both subject and treatment. Gen- 
erally speaking, the topies illustrated are either (и) 
historic, centering upon the Exodus; (2) Biblical, 
reproducing Biblical scenes without definite reference 
to the Exodus; or (е) domestic, relating to the ac- 
tual scenes of the Seder service, The later of two 
Haggadahs in the Germanic Museum at Nuremberg 
is especially noteworthy for illustrations of the last 
type. The German Taggadalh possessed by D., 
Kaufmann, which he dated about 1322, appears to 
confine its illustrations to the Exodus and an elabo- 
rate zodiac, The fifteenth-century Haggadah in the 


Bibliothèque Nationale has initials, and domestic | 





scripts give the four types of inquirers separately 
(comp. Müller and Von Sehiosser, Ze. pp. 175, 195), 
but in the printed editions these are combined into 
one engraving, the wicked son invariably being a 
soldier; whereas in the manuscripts this latter type 
does not occur until quite late, as, for example, in 
the Crawford and Balcarres German manuscript of 
the sixteenth century. 

The first illustrated cdition appears to be that of 
Prague, 1426, and was followed by that of Augs- 
burg, in 1584. These set the type of illustrations 
for the whole of northern. Europe, especially for 
Prague and Amsterdam editions. Of the Italian 
tv pe, the first illustrated edition appears to be that 
of Mantua, of 1550, followed by that oF 1560, the 
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Haggadah 
Haggai 


latter having illustrations surrounding сає page. 
The editions of Venice, 1599 and 1629, also contain 
a considerable number of figures, and from these 
were derived the Haggadot uscd in southern Eu- 
rope. Both northern and southern types almost 
always confine themselves to the following scenes: 
Rabbi Gamaliel; the preparation of the mazzot; 
scenes of the Seder service; the Exodus, with the 
Ten Plagues. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs and Wolf, Catalogue of the Anglo- 
Jewish Historical Exhibition, London, 1887, edition de luxe; 


Miller and Von Sehlosser, Dic Hayyadah vow Neraje wo, 
Vienna, 1895; M. Schwab, in R. E. J. Aug., 1902. | 


HAGGADAH — TRADITIONAL MUSIC. 
Sce Appr Hu; CANTILLATION; ПАЮ GADYA; HAL- 
LEL; krppusu; Ki Lo NABIL 

HAGGADISTS. Sce Miprasn AGGADAH. 


HAGGAI: Judean prophet of the early post- 
exilie period; contemporary with Zechariah (Ezra 
v E SPD vt. T, vn. o). 

n-*"Aggeus" inf Esd.; "Aggieus," 'Ayyatos = “festal” 
(horn on feast-day) or “feast of Yah” (Olshausen, * Gram- 
matik,” § 277b); Wellhausen, in Bleek, ** Einleituni," 4th ed., 
p. 434, takes “Haggai” to be equivalent to Hagariah '' 
(= “dod girdeth"). The паше is found on Semitic inserip- 
tlons— Phenician, Palmyrene, Aramaic, Hebrew; comp. ‘* C.I. 
S." Ixvili. 1 and Lidzbarski, °" Handbuch der Nordsemitischen 
Epigraphik," p. 270, Weimar, 1898; it occurs as " Haga" on a 
tablet from Nippur (Hilprecht, in “Pal. Explor. Fund Quur- 
terly," Jan., 1898, p. 55). 


Very littleis knownofllaggai'slife. Ewald (* Pro- 
pheten des Alten Bundes,” p. 178, Göttingen, 1863) 
concludes from Iag. ii. 3 that he had seen the first 
Temple, in which case he would have becn a very 
old man at the time of Darius lTystaspes, in the see- 
ond year of whose reign (520 в.с.) Haggai appears 
as a prophetic preacher to stir the people to the 
work of rebuilding the Temple (Hag. i. 1 et seq.). 

Itis not certain that Haggai was ever in Babylonia. 
IJe may have lived continuously at Jerusalem (comp. 
Lam. ii. 9). At all events, to judge by the extent 
of his book, his publie ministry was brief. "That 
Zechariah was the leading prophet of those times 
(Zech, vii. 14) lends plausibility to the assumption 
that Haggai was neuring death when he made his 
appeal to the people. Aeeording to tradition he 
was born in Chaldea during the Captivity, and was 
among those that returned under Zerubbabel. It 
has even been claimed that he was an angel of 
Үпхн, sent temporarily to earth. to move the indif- 
ferent congregation (see Hag. і. 13), He was remem- 
bered as à singer of psalms, and as the tirst to пзе the 
term "IIallelujah." In fact, his name is mentioned 
in the Septuagint superscriptions to Psalms exii., 
exlv.-exlix., though not in all manuscripts alike 
(Köhler, "Die Weissagungen llaggais," p. 32; 
Wright, * Zechariah and His Prophecies,” хіх, ef seq. ; 
13. Jacob, in Stade's “ Zeitschrift," xvi. 290; Cheyne 
ара Black, “Encyc. Dihl." ii. 1935, note 2, in refer- 
ence to Epiphanius, “Vite Prophetarum”). By 
Jewish historiography Haggai is numbered among 
the "men of the Great Synagogue” (В. В. 15a), or 
among those that " transmitted revelation ” (see CAR- 
ALA) from their prophetic predecessors to the " men 
of the Great Synagogue ” (Ab. R. N. i. [recension A, 
p. 3, ed. Selieeliter] : comp. Yoma 9b). In his days 
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prophetic inspiration was growing less frequent 
(20. ). 

Haggai is credited with having instituted certain 
practical decisions (^ takķanot ”). Among these were 
a provision for the intercalation of the month of 
Adar (R. H. f9b); a decision in favor of enlarging 
the altar; a decision permitting the bringing of sac- 
rifices independently of the existence or presenee of 
the Temple (Mid. iii. 1; Zeb. 62; Yer. Naz. ii. 5). 
The organization of the priestly service into twenty- 
four relays (Tosef., Tuan. ii.; ‘Ar. 12b), and the 
regulation of the wood-eontributions (Tosef., Ta‘an. 
;מו‎ Ta'an. 28; comp. Neh. x. 35), are traced to 
him. Other references to Haggai's legislative influ— 
ence are given in R. H. 9; Yeb. 16a; Kid. 43a; Hul. 
197b; Bek. 57; Naz. 53a. The “seat” (1333152) on 
which he sat as legislator is mentioned (Yeb. 164). 

E. G. IE 

HAGGAI, BOOK OF: One of the so-called 
minor prophetical books of the Old Testament. It 
contains four addresses. The first (i. 2-11), dated 
the first day of the sixth month of the second year 
of Darius Hystaspes (520 B.c.), described as di- 
rected against, or to, Zerubbabel the governor and 
Joshua the high priest (i. 1), is designed to arouse 
the people from their indifference to the rebuilding 
of the Temple, an indifferenee in glaring contrast 
to the care taken to secure comfortable and well- 
appointed private dwellings (1. 4); drought and 
dearth are announced as a penalty (i. 5-б, 10-11). 
Their failure to rebuild the Temple is the cause of 
their disappointment (i. 9). This brief discourse has 
the desired effect (i. 19). Ilaggai announces that 
Үнүн is with them. In the twenty-fourth day 
of the sixth month (520) work on the Temple 
begins, 

The second address is dated the twenty-first day 
of the seventh month, and strikes the pote of en- 
eouragement. It scems that many had again bce- 

come despondent; the prophet assures 

The Four these that God's spirit, in accordance 
Discourses. with the covenant made at the time of 

the exodus from Egypt, is with them. 
Yet a little while, and Yirwn's power will become 
manifest. All the nations will bring tribute to make 
this house glorious. What the nations now сай 
their own is in fact Yuwn’s. Thusthe glory of the 
later house will be greater than that of the earlier, 
whieh so many despair of equaling. Peace will 
reign in the Second Temple (ii. 1-9). 

The third discourse is dated the twenty-fourth 
day of the ninth month 01 Darius. It is prefaced by 
questions addressed to the priests concerning certain 
applications of the law of Levitical purity. The 
answers of the priests to his questions furnish the 
text for his exposition of the people's sin in not 
erecting the Temple. These shortcomings are the 
reuson for the dearth. Their removal, therefore, 
will bring Yirwir's blessing (ii. 10-19). 

On the same day (the twenty-fourth of the ninth 
month) lfaggai addresses another (the fourth) dis- 
course to Zerubbabel, announcing Yirwrir's deter- 
mination to bring to pass great political upheavals, 
resulting in the dethroning of kings and the defeat- 
ing of their armies. Jn consequence of these won- 
derful reversals of the prevailing political conditions, 
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Zerubbabel will become the “signet” as the one 
ehosen of Yuwn; that is, Zerubbabel will be 
crowned as the independent (Messianic) king of in- 
dependent Judea (ii. 20-23). 

Contrasted with the flow and fervor of the utter- 
ances of other prophets, Haggai’s style certainly 
justifies the rabbinical observation that he marks 
the period of decline in prophecy (Yoma 9b). He 
searcely ever rises above the level of 
good prose. The critics have found 
in this a confirmation of the assump- 
tion that Haggai wrote und spoke only 
after having reached a very ripe old age. Certain 
turns of phraseology are characteristically affected 
by him: טימ נא לבבכם‎ a .ח‎ lo, 198,795 ועתה‎ 
= “and now,” introducing an appeal (i. 5; 1.4, 15). 
Repetitions of words are frequent: אמר ה'‎ (i. 7, 8); 
АКА BNI Gi. со 7, Su, b. 1H, 145, 991, 
Бос BIST (il. CO by: Din A ihrice}, Hag- 
gui loves to recall in one final word the preceding 
iden: i. 2b, 12b; ii. 5b תיראו)‎ bN), 19b ) מן היום הזה‎ 
אברך‎ ). 

The text isin good condition, and the versions do 
not exhibit important variants, The Septuagint has 
additions in ii. 10-15, and several omissions, one (ii. 
5) very extensive. " Be-mal'akut” (i. 18) is repre- 
sented by £v аууѓ Лос =“ be-mal'ake." The Peshitta 
presents the reading “hereb” (sword) for * horeb " 
(drought) in i. 11, and the "hif il" instead of the 
Sele in ane ar. 1: сөр. I; Reinke Der 
Prophet Haggai,” pp. 23 et seg., Münster, 1868, on 
the text of IIuggai). Of emendations proposed by 
modern scholars. the following may be noted: In 
ch. i. 2 the first ny should be read плу (^ now ^), or, 
still better, corrected into Wy (as yet”); the ver- 
sions omit i. 10. עליכם‎ is probally a dittogram of the 
preceding 12 על‎ Kor אלהיהם‎ ( their God ”) in i. 12, 
the Septuagint, the Peshitta, and the Vulgate pre- 
sent אליהם‎ (^ unto Шеш”), which is preferable. Ch. 
i. 19 is held to be suspicious as a later gloss (Böhme, 
in Stade's "Zeitschrift," vii. 215; Nowack, "Die 
Kleinen Propheten,” in * Handkonunentar zum Alten 
Testament,” p. 305, Göttingen, 1897). Ch. ii. 5a is 
grammatically of dificult construction; the Revised 
Version inserts “remember”; the Septuagint omits 
it. lt is in all likelihood an interpolation (see 
Nowuck, Le. p. 806). ANN GL 6) is doubtful; the 
Septuagint reads מרעיש.‎ instead of wy. Well. 
hausen's observation (° Die Kleinen Propheten,” «d 
loc.), that the verse combines two originally distinct 
rendings, one as the Septuagint has it and the other 
that of the Masoretic text, with אחת‎ omitted, is 

probably based on fact. lr verse S 

“Varise pinn has been taken to refer to the 

Lectiones." Messiah (comp. the name " Mohain- 

mel”); but the allusion is distinetly to 
the * precious possessions " of the nations; perhaps it 
should he voealized "hamudot." For i. 9 the 
Septuagint has a much more complete text, proba- 
bly originally included (see Wellhausen, Ze.. ad 
loc.). The Septuagint addition to ii. 14 is partly 
taken from Amos v. 10, and the whole looks like a 
gloss. In ii. 16 something seeras to have dropped 
out of the text (sce Nowack, Le. p. 800), DINN ואי‎ 


by (11, 17) is clearly corrupt; שבים אלי‎ ans או ואין‎ 


Haggai's 
Style. 
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the better reading proposed (QNowack, Ze). 1n ii. 
iS, from מיום‎ to היכל ה‎ must be considered as an 
explanatory gloss by a later reader. At the end of 
verse 22 some verb seems to be required. Well- 
hausen supplies “shall fall." Instead of TN, in 
reference to the horses’ undoing, Griitz (* Emenda- 
tiones," «d lor.) proposes הרדן‎ (7 tremble "( 

The authenticity of ii. 20-25 has been impugned 
by Bohme (Stade’s * Zeitschrift," vii. 215 ef seq.) on 
the ground that (4) differencesof expression indicate 
a different authorship, and that (b) thcir contents 
merely repeat Паселі = former assurances; yet this 
conclusion is not warranted. The concluding dis- 
course is marked in the text as addressed to Zerub- 
habel alone. This accounts tor the repetitions, if 
there be any ; the dilferences in style are not so stri- 
king as to be incompatible with llaggai's author- 
ship. 

It is clear that in 520 B.C., aecordiug to ITaggai's 
explicit statement, the reerection of the Temple had 
not begun. This is contrary to the common opin- 
ion that the work of rebuilding the Temple had 

been undertaken immediately after the 


The return under Cyrus. Ezra iii. (and 
Historical iv. 1-5) names the seeond year after 
Back- the return as the date when the mach- 
ground.  inationsof the Samuritans brought the 


cuterprise to a standstill. For this 
reason Haggai has been held to plead merely for the 
* resumption.” not for the “ undertaking,” of the (in- 
terrupted) building operations. Still, neither in 
Haggai nor in Zechariah is there any indication to 
justify this modification, Haggai is silent concern- 
ing the previous laying of a corner-stone. Far from 
laying the blame to foreign interference, he is cm- 
phatic in denouncing, as the sole cause of the de- 
plorable state of affairs, the indifference and des- 
pondency of the Jews. In ii. 18 the laying of the 
corner-stone is described, either by himself or by a 
glossarist (sce above), as taking place in his own 
time (Winckler, in Schrader, “K. A. TD od eqn 
293, does not take this view, urging against it Hag- 
gai ii. З, "how do ye see it now”), Probably on 
the return of the exiles only an altar was set up. 
Ezra ili. and iv., written much later, ascribe the 
later occurrences to an earlier date. W. IT, Koster 
(“liet lIerstel," 1594, German ed. 1895) argues, 
partly on these grounds, that no exiles returned 
under Cyrus, and that the Temple was built by 
Jews Who had been left at Jerusalem (see against 
him Wellhausen, * Die Rückkehr der Juden,” 1895, 
and Eduaul Meyer, * Die Entstehung des Juden- 
tums,” 1896). This extreme view is inadmissible, 
But Haggai makes it evident that the Temple was 
erected only in his time (during Darius Ilystaspes’ 
reign, not that of Cyrus), and that its erection was 
largely due to his and Zechariah’s efforts. 
Maggai's description reveals the difficulties with 
which the small community had tocontend; drought 
and dearth (i. 9 e£ seq., ii. 15) mers 
Rebuilding imong them; and the population must 


of the have been small, Under these dis- 
Temple. heartening circumstances, what en- 


couraged the prophet to urge his peo- 
ple to the enterprise? The conditions of the Persian 
empire furnish a clue to the answer (comp. Isa. 
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|v.); in the impending disruption of the Persian 

power he sees Ynwn's purpose to reestablish 

Judea's independence under the (Messianic) king 

Zerubbabel. 
lu the large Behistun inscription, Darius has left 

the record ot these disturbances, caused hy the as 

sussination of pacudo-Smerdis ins21. While Darius 
was busy fighting the Babylonian usurper Nidin- 
tubal, Persia, Susiana, Media, Assyria, Armenia, and 
other provinces, under various leaders, rose in rebel- 
lion against him. These campaigns kept Darins en- 
gaged during 520-519, the period of IIuggni's first 
appeals (see Bl. Meyer, 7 Die Entstehung des duden- 
tums”). Nevertheless, Nowaek contends that the 
predictions in Haggai concerning the great uphenv- 
als whieh, while troubling and overturning all other 
nations, will result in establishing permanent peace 
in Jernsalem (ii. 9), are of the nature of eschatolog- 
icilapocaly ptie speculations, Haggai, according to 
liim, was the first to formulate the notion of an ulti- 
mate opposition between God's rule and that of the 
heathen nations. The róle clearly assigned to Zerub- 
babel ju the prediction of Haggai does nat seem to 
be compatible with this assumption. Me is too 
definite and too real a historieal personage in the 
horizon of Haggai to admit of this construction. 

The “ideal” Messi: is always central in apocalyptic 

visions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. A. Bohne, in Stude’s Zeitschrift, vii. 215 
(ct seq; Dillmann, Jesaja, Терм, 158808 рир, Dir Theologie 
der Propheten, Bonn, 1575; Hitzig, Die iIlcinen Propheten, 
Leipsic, 1551; Eugene Ийип, Pie Messiauischenu W'eissag- 
ungen, Freiburge-ino-Breisgmau, 159005; A. Kohler, Die Weissag- 
angen באו‎ Erlangen, 1860; Koster, Het Herstel гаң 
Tsract in het Perzische Tijdvali, Leyden, 1596; Ed. Мехег, 
Die Entstechungdes Judcentiims, Halle, 15885; Nowack, Kleine 
Propheten, Gottingen, 1897; W. Pressel, Kommentar zu 
den Schriften der Propheten Haggai ete; Gotha, 1570: T. T. 
Perowne, Чапа and Zechariah, Cambridge, 1888; Reinke, 
Der Prophet Hitggai, Münster, 1868; Selin, Serubbabel, 
Leipsic, 1598; George Adam мой, The Book of the Twelve 
Prophets, New York, IWMI; Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vor- 
arbe iter, 2d ed., vol. v., Berlin, IN, 

СЕП: 


HAGGERI: Father of Mibhar, one of David's 
chosen warriors (1 Chron. xi. 388 [R. V. " Hagri "[( 
In the parallel list, 11 Sam. xxiii., the words “ben 
Насті” (the son of lagri) are changed to “ Bani ha- 
Gadi” (Bani, the Gadite). 


E. G. Il. М. SEL 


HAGGI: Second son of Gad and progenitor of 
the Патеев (Gen. xlvi. 16; Num. xxvi. 19). The 
name is the same for individual and for family. 

E 6. ri. M. REL. 


HAGGIAH (nan) (“festival of Jehovah ?): Le- 
vite of the family of Merari; son of Shimea and 
father of Asaiah (I Chron. vi. 15 [A. V. 80[(. In 
the Septuagint the name is given ’Ayya and ‘Apa 
and Avaa. 


E. C. БОР; 


HAGGITES (nn): Tribai name of the descend- 
ants of Ilaggi, second son of Gad (Num. xxvi. 15); 
given “Agite” in the Vulgate, and 'Ау) ғ in the 
Septuagint. 

pc. Bp T 


HAGGITH : One of David's wives; known also 
as the mother of Adonijah (II Sam. iii. 1: I Kings 
i. ^, 11; ii. 18; I Chron. hi. 2), but apparently 
married to David after his accession to the throne, 
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Adonijah is commonly desided as “the son of 

Пике” (E Kings 1 .ה‎ 11; dH. 15) who was born 

at lebron. In. 11 Samuel aesith and her son 

Adonijah are fourth in the list of David's wives 

and sons respectively, 
MM U.H. 


HAGIA (Greek. Vulgate, = Ageia’ 
Servant oF Solomon (1 Esd. v. 543), whose children 
returned From the Captivity with Zerubbabel [7 
ru ii. ST and Neh. vii. 59 sive “the children of Ubu 
GL" though this is probably an error. The Septua 
gint rendering in Neh. vii; 59, יכ‎ 220 points more 
bee יי‎ Play to atti.” 

MED b. P 


HAGIN DEULACRES (Hayyim Gedaliah, 
or Dieulacresse): Last presbyter or ене rabbi of 
England; appointed May 10. 1991. He appears to 
have been raised to this position by the lavor of 
Queen Eleanor, mother of Ring Edward J. Hagin 
was probably a nephew of Куак, the “Great Pres- 
byter," and was not, it scems, living at the time of 
the Expulsion, as his name is not mentioned among 
those who were expelled in 1290, though. the honse 
of hisson Benedict fell into the King's hands Ghicohs, 
“Jewish Ideals.” p. 185) Nenbaner attributes to 
Hagin the translation of some of Abraham ibn Ezra's 
astrological works for Пепгу Date at Malines (© Rab 
bins Français,” p. 507), but on very insullicient 
grounds, and on still slighter evidence the transla 
tion of the * Image du Monde,” eredited by others to 
Mattithiah ben Solomon Delacrut. 11 has been sug- 
gested that Hagin Lane in London was named after 
this Hagin, who probably lived opposite it, hut 
recent evidence seems to shew that its original 
name was "loggen," the Middle English plural 
ob hop” 


p p. 


E vie 
Хуш; 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tovey, Anglia Judaica, p. 59; Miscellunu of 
the Soe. 116000 Lit. ii. 159: Jucobs, Jewish Ideals, pp. 155- 
188: Gratz, Gesch. 8d ed., vii. 180, 

J. 


HAGIN FIL. MOSSY: Presbyter or chief 
rabbi of the Jews of England. He appears to lave 
been the chirographer of the Jews of London, and 
obtained great wealth, but he lost it under Edward 1. 
In 1355 he was appointed presbyter on the сехри. 
sion of Elyas from that office. 1t seems probable 
that he was a brother of Elyas (Tovey, “Anglia 
Judaica," p. 53). During the riots preceding the 
hattle of Lewes in 1264 he fled to the Continent. 
His wife, Antera, and his son, Aaron, seem to have 
held possession of the only remaining synagogue in 
London at the Expulsion in 1290. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Papers of the Anglo-Jewish Historical Er- 
hibition, pp. 28, 178, 179, 193, 191. 
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HAGIOGRAPHA 4 בתובים)‎ = “ writings") : The 
third part of the Old Testament canon, the other 
two being the Law (תורה)‎ and the Prophets (O°N733). 
It includes the three books nb א‎ (Hebrew initials 
of .תהלים‎ Gen, SYN), Which in a special sense are 
designated as the poetie books par excellence, 
Job. Proverbs, and Psalms; the five Megilot ( = 
* rolls"), which are read on five (Шеге! festivals, 
and which inelude Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, and Esther; the hooks of Daniel, 
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Ezra-Nehemiah (considered as two parts of one 
book), and Chronicles—eleven books in all. 

The order of the Hagiographa in the Talmud is us 
follows: Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Cantieles, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, 

Chronicles (but see “Halakot Gedo- 
Talmudic lot,” ed. Mildesheimer, p. 633). The 
Sequence. first place was given to the Book of 
uth on the ground, probably, not 
only that it contained an episode in the history of the 
house of David, but also that the genealogy at the 
end of the book, reaching down to David, was a suit- 
able introduction to Psalms, ascribed to David. The 
Book of Job followed the Psalms because, on the 
one hand, the three great hagiographs should be 
grouped together, and, on the other, Proverbs should 
not be separated from Canticles, both being ascribed 
to Solomon. Ecclesiastes was for the sume reason 
placed with the earlier books; and the three later 
books, Esther, Ezra, and Chronicles, were placed 
alter Daniel beeause it Was assumed that the latter 
was written earlier (by Daniel himself) at the Perso- 
Babylonian court. This sequence is found in differ- 
ent munuscripts, with the exception that in some, 
Proverbs immediately precedes Job, or Canticles 
preeedes Ecclesiastes, and Esther precedes Danicl. 
The sequence differs among the Masoretes, who, ac- 
cording to Elijah Levita (© Massoret ha-Massorct," 
p. 120; ed. Ginsburg, p. 67), follow the Sephardie 
arrangement, which is as follows: Chronicles, 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ruth, Canticles, Ecelesiastes, 
Lamentations, Esther, Daniel, Ezra. The German 
mannscripts give another sequence: Psalms, Prov- 
erbs, Job, the five Megillot, Daniel, Ezra, and Chron- 
icles, the five Megillot following the order in which 
they are now read in the synagogue—Canticles, 
Ruth, Lamentations, ljeclesiastes, Esther. Many 
other variations, however, are found in the different 
manuscripts. 

The sequence of the Hagiographa in the Alexan- 
drian canon must. also be mentioned, as it not only 
differs from the Jewish canon in the order of the 
several books, but also includes a nnmber of works 
not recognized as canonical in Palestine. Here the 
Book of Ruth follows Judges; 1 Ezra and IT Ezra 
(Ezra and Nehemiah) follow the Chronicles; and 
Esther follows the apocryphal Tobit and Judith, 
which follow land Tl Ezra; of the other books, Job, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, as 
the speeifically poetical books, are placed together; 
Lamentations is an appendix to Jeremiah (between 
загас and the Letter of Jeremiah); and the Book 
of Daniel follows, and ranks with, the three greater 
prophets, Through the Vulgate this sequence was, 
on the whole, adopted by Luther in his Bible. 

The existence of the Hagiographa collection as a 
third part of the canon is first stated in the prologue 

(about 130 в.с.) to Sivach, with which 





Origin of the translator and grandson of the au- 
the thor of Ecclesiasticus prefaced his 
Collection. Greck translation. At the very be- 


^ 


ginning mention is made “of the many 
and important things which were transmitted to the 
Jews through the Law, the Prophets, and the others 
that followed them.” There isnodoubt that in this 
summing up of the Old Testament literature the 
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authors of the Hagiographa are meant by “those 
that [aar avroi¢ = “as authors "] followed the Proph- 
ets." A confirmation of the fact that this lIagiog- 
rapha collection ranked even then with the older 
books of the canon is found in a passage in 1 Mac- 
eabees (vii. 17; written probably 100 B.c.), where 
two verses of a psalm (Ixxix. 2-3) are quoted as 
Holy Scripture; and as all the books of the Hagiog- 
гарра as now known date back at least to the second 
half of the second century B.C., it may be inferred 
that the eollection included even then—that is, in 
the beginning of the first century n.c.—the same 
books as now, with the exception, perhaps, that 
single detached portions may have been added 
later, Again, it is known that the canonicity of 
certain books of the Hlagiographa was disputed— 
Cantieles, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. "The eanon, 
including, of eonrse, the llIagiographa, was de- 
tined at the Synod of Jabneh about 90, the 
point at issue being not the admission of new 
books into the canon, but the exclusion of eertain 
books—Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Proverbs, 
Ruth, and even Ezekiel, books that had already 
been ineluded, but that were deemed by some 
unworthy of that position. The energetic advo- 
eacy of Akiba in behalf of all the books, and the 
faet that the Mishnah recognized the twenty-four 
hooks as of equal canonicity, finally decided the 
issue. 

Another point to be considered is the gradual 
growth of this collection. Although any conclu- 
sions iu reference thereto are, mainly based on con- 
jecture, it may safely be assumed that the nucleus 
of the Hagiographa, Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, ex- 
isted and was held in high esteem at the time when 
the books of the Prophets were otlicially read in tlie 
synagogue, and that other books were added in the 
course of time. Asin the passage mentioned above 
(1 Масс. уй. 17) an unmistakably Maceabean psalm 
is quoted, it follows that a Массарсап psalm had 
previously been admitted into the Psalter, whieh 
had then been in existenee for a long time and was 
regarded ascanonical. The formula with which the 
writer of I Maccabees (about 100 p.c.) introduees the 
passage shows this. Tothis uncleus the other books 
were gradually added, none being admitted, how- 
ever, which an author who lived after the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah (with whieh the period of eanon- 
icity ended) wrote under his own name. Thus it 
happened, for instance, that the highly valuable 
Book of Sirach was excluded, while Eeelesiastes, 
because aseribed to Solomon, and the Book of 
Daniel, because ascribed to the Daniel of the Perso- 
Babylonian court, were admitted, although the lat- 
ter at least was certainly written in the period of the 
Maccabees. 

That earlier works, becoming increasingly appre- 
ciated, were included at a later date, may be seen in 
the case of the Chronicles, which were the last ad- 
mitted, although they form the first part of the great 
historical work which concludes with the Book of 
Ezra-Neheminh, The present sequenee of the books 
of the Hagiographa is by no means identical with 
the order of their admission, as may be seen in the 
case of the five smaller books, Cantieles, Ruth, Lam- 
entutions, Ecclesiastes, and Esther, which were 
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subsequently grouped together for the reason that 

they were read at the synagegal services ou Pruss- 

over, Pentecost, the anniversary of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the Feast of Tabernacles, and 

Purim; they were written on special scrolls, like the 

Torah, deriving thence their special name * Llainceeh 

Megilot” (Five Rolls). 

The Ilasiographa was called also חכמה‎ C Wis- 
dom"), and in later Jewish literature esp דברי‎ 
(^ Words of Iloliness"). It ean not now be taser 
tained when the name ® Ketubim? and the Greck 
designation “ Hagiographa " were first given to the 
collection. They could not have been current at the 
time when the translator of the Book of Sitach wrote 
his prologue; otherwise he would not have uscd such 
general expressions as “the Law, the Prophets, and 
the others that followed them,” or "the Law, the 
Prophets, and the other books of the fathers.” On 
the gradual development of the term * Ketubim,” 
however, sce Blau, *Zur Einleitung in die feilige 
Schrift,” p. 22. 

BIRLIOGRAPHY: Buhl, Kanon und Tert des Alten Testa- 
mentes, Leipsic, 1591; G. Wildeboer, Het Ontstacn van den 
Kanon des Ouden Verbands, 24 ed., Groningen (Ger. transl. 
by ¥. Risch, Dic Entstehung des Alttestameuttichen Ka- 
nons, Gotha, 1501) : H.N. Ryle, The Canon of the OUT Testa- 
ment, London, 1892; T. Mullen, The Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, New York. 1893; tbe various introdnetions to the books 
of the Old Testament; Marx, Traditio Rabhinerum Veter- 
rima, Leipsie, 1554; H. L. Brack, Kanon des Alten Testa- 
ments, in Herzog-Hauck, Real-Eneye, is. 141-768. 
mo. M. MIU 


HAGIZ, JACOB: Palestinian Talmudist; born 
of a Spanish family at Fez in 1620; dicdat Constan- 
tinople 1674. llagiz's teacher was David Karigal 
(* Korban Minbah,” No. 105), who afterward bc- 
came his father-in-law. About 1646 Iagiz went to 
Italy for the purpose of publishing his books, and re- 
mained there until after 1656, supporting himself by 
teaching. Samuel di Pam, rabbi at. Leghorn, calls 
himself a pupil of Wagiz, About 1657 Ilagiz left 
Leghorn for Jerusalem, where the Vega brothers ol 
Leghorn bad founded a bet ha-midrash for him 
,קוו‎ "Gesch." x. 212), and where he hecame a 
member of the rabbinical college (Moses ibn Habib, 
“Get Pashut,” p. 129). There a large number of 
eager young students gathered about him, among 
whom were Moses ibn Ilabib, who became his son- 
in-law, and Joseph Almosnino, later rabbi of Bel- 
grade (Moses [agiz, * Mishnat llakamim,” No. 624). 
Another son-in-law of his was Moses Jlayyun 
(Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedoliin ”). 

Shabbethai Zebi's chief opponent was Jacob 
Hagiz, who put him under the ban (Gritz, Le. x. 
475, note 3). About 1673 IInviz went to Constanti- 
nople to publish his * Leliem ha-Panim,” but he died 
before this was accomplished. This book, as well 
as many others of his, was lost (Moses 118817, in the 
introduction to" Halakot Ketannot”). 116 also wrote: 
"'ehillàt Hokmah," on Talmudic methodology. 
published together with Simson of Chinon's “Sefer 
Keritot? (Verona, 1647); “Oral Mishor,” on the 
conduct of rabbis (an appendix to the preceding 
work; 2d ed., with additions by Moses Пасі, Am- 
sterdam, 1709); “Petil Tekelet,” on the * Azharot” 
of Solomon Gahirel (Venice, 1652; 2d ed., London, 
1714); *'Ez ha-llayyim,” on the Mishnah (Leghorn, 
1654-55; 2d el., Berlin. 1716). 
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also translated the “ Menorat ba Ma'or" of‏ לו זו 
Isaac Aboab into Spanish (1656).‏ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, (Gesch. x. SCq. aud note 3. 
n. L. GRU. 


HAGIZ, MOSES: Palestinian rabbi and author, 
born at Jerusalem in 1621; died at Sated after 1750. 
His father, Jacob Lace, died while Moses was still 
a chill. The latter was therefore educated by his 
maternal grandfather, Moses GALAN. the younger, 
who had succeeded his son-in-law. With the death 
of Moses Galante (1689) support from Leghorn was 
withdrawn, and Маш found himself in very strait 
ened cireumstances, He went to Safed to collect a 
elaim which his mother had against the congréga— 
tion, but succeeded only in making bitter enemies, 
who later perseeuted him, Returning to Jerusalen, 
he was given letters of recommendation, through 
which he expected to obtain support fora bet ha 
midrash whieh he intended to establish. At Rashid 
(Rosetta), Abraham Nathan gave him 20.000 thalers 
to deposit at Leghorn for this purpose. Arriving at 
Leghorn, he secured from Vega, the protector of his 
family, a promise of further support; but his Pales- 
tiuian enemies slandered him and ruined bis pros- 
pects. Ile subsequently wandered through Italy, 
and edited at Venice (1104) the ~ Halakot Ketnunoft“ 
of his father. Somewhat later he went to Amsterdam, 
where he supported himself by teaching, and occu- 
pied himself with the publication of his works. In 
Aidusterdam he made the acquaintance of Zebi Asu- 
KENAZI, then rabbi of the Ashkenazic congregation, 
and assisted lim in unmasking the impostor Nehe- 
miah IIAYYUN. This step, however, made more 
enemies for him, and, like Zebi Ashkenazi, he had 
to leave the city (1714). Until 1728 he resided al 
Altona; he then returned to Palestine, settling tirst 
at Sidon, and later at Safed, where he died. le 
married a daughter of Raphael Mordecai Malachi, 
aud was therefore à brother-in-law of Hezekiah da 
Silva. Ile had no children. 

Moses llagiz was not only a great Talmudic 
scholar, but also a man of wider secular learning than 
most of the rabbis of his time. According to Wolf, 
who knew him personally (* Bibl. Hebr.? iii. 908), he 
understood several languages and was somewhat 
familiar with modern history (see his * Mishnat Ha- 
kamim,” Nos. 627 and 682); he advocated the study 
of secular sciences (2. No. 114), and admitted that 
the Zohar has been interpolated by later scribes (27. 
No. 108), In regard to his character reports differ, 
some represent him as tilled with sincere religious 
zeal, others as a contentions wrangler (fritz, 
“Gesch.” 84 ed., x. 419-483). Jacob Emden de- 
scribes him as a time-server, and even as religiously 
insineere, though he respeeted him as a friend of 
his father (* Megillat Sefer,” pp. 117-122, Warsaw, 
1896). llagiz wrote: * Leket lia-Kemah,” novelle 
to the Shulhan ‘Aruk (Orah Hayyim and Yorcli 
Deal, Amsterdam, 1697 and 1707; Eben һа ис, 
Hamburg, 1711 and 1715); “Sefat Emet,” on the re 
livious significance of Palestine (Amsterdam, 1697 
and 1707); " Eleh Ба: Mizwot," on the 613 command- 
ments (Wandsbeck, 1713) ; " Sheber Poslitin" polem- 
ies against Hayyun (London, 1711); “Leket brt 
Kemah,” eomiuentary on the Mishnah (Wandsheck, 
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1720); “Perure Pat ha-Kemah,” commentary to 
Daniel (Amsterdam, 1727); “Zeror  ha-lday yim,” 
ethics (Wandsbeck, 1728); “Mishnat Makani,” 
ethics (25. 1133); “Shete ha- Lehem," responsa (ah. 
1733). Other works of lis remained unpublished. 
He also wrote numerous prefaces to the books of 
others. Iis writings are signed тоол, the initial 
letters of * Moses ibn Jacob Hagiz.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. x., passin, especially pp. 479- 
482, where the older sonrees are quoted; Jacob Emden, Mce- 
yillat Sefer, Warsaw, 1596. 

L. Grv.—D. 


HAGIZ, SAMUEL BEN JACOB BEN SAM- 
UEL, OF FEZ: Fatherof Jacob ITagizand grand- 
father of Moses Hayiz; according toan epitaph, diced 
in 1684. Пе edited Solomon Duran's * Tiferet Yis- 
rael" about 1596, aud wrote: * Debar Shemu’el,” a 
haggadie commentary, especially on Deuteronomy 
Rabbah (Venice, 1596); and * Mebakkesh ha-Shem," 
sermons on the Pentateuch (/5. 1596). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschnefder, Cat. Bodl. col, 2411; Fürst, 
Bibl, Jud. i. 155, 


Jd M. 5c. 
HAGUE, THE. Bee NETHERLANDS. 
HAHIROTH. See Pı-llANHIROTH. 


HAHN, AUGUST: German theologian and 
Orieutalist; Dorn at Grossosterhausen, Saxony, 
March 27, 1792; died in Silesia May 15, 1368, lle 
studied theology and Oriental languages at Leipsie, 
devoting special attention to Syriac. His treatise 
on Ephraem the Syrian, published in 1819, led to his 
appointment as professor at Königsberg, where he 
published © Bardesaues Gnosticns Syrorum Primus 
lymnologus” (1319) and, in conjunetion with his 
colleague Sieffert, “Chrestomathia Syriaca sive А. 
Ephraemi Carmina Seleeta” (1825). 1n 1826 he was 
called to Leipsic as professor of theology and 
preacher, and there begin a vigorous campaign 
against the rationalism prevailing in theology and 
the Chureh. In 1533 he became professor and a 
member of the eonsistory of Breslin, and in 1844 
was made general superintendent of the provinec of 
Silesia, which post he retained until his death. He 
was best known by his stereotyped edition of the 
text of the Old Testament, published by the Tauch- 
nitz rm in Leipsic (1833), and of whieh hundreds 
of thousands of copies have been sold. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Deutsche Biographie, x. 356-358, 


T кыс. 


HAHN, JOSEPH YUSPA NORDLINGER 
(JOSEPH BEN PHINEHAS NÓRDLINGEN (: 
German rabbi; born at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century; died there 
April 3, 1637. Пе received a good edueation from 
his father, the learned rabbi S«igmann. The name 
“Hahn,” as his grandson, Joseph ben Moses Kos- 
man, says in the preface to “ Noheg ka-Zon Yosef,” 
is derived from the family house ealled * Zum rothen 
IIahn." Hahn was the author of “Yosif Omez,” 
which was published at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 
1723 by Moses Reiss Darum, son-in-law of Joseph 
ben Moses Kosman. This interesting work treats of 
liturgical questions, of the most important moments 
of religious life, of edueation, eharitv, morality, the 
Christian holidays, and the civil calendar. It is 
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written in a popular style; and short remarks show 
the author to have been a master of the Halakalı. 
As such he was aeknowledged by his contempo- 
raries lsaiah Horowitz, author of “Shene Luhot ha- 
Berit,” and Joel Siirkes, author of * Bayit IJladash.” 
lle ex presses rational views in regard to pedagogies. 
ile recommends adherence to the old rule given in 
Prov. xxii. 6, ^ Train up a child aceording to its 
way” (A. V. “in the way he should go”), and that 
the scope, method, and subject of instruetion he 
adapted to the capacity of the child: it shonld not 
be compelled to learn what is beyond its compre- 
hension. 1f not fit for the study of the Talinnd, it 
should receive thorough instruction in the Bible, 
which is plain and wins the heart for the fear of 
God. In this work Hahn also tells of the troubles 
that befell the Frankfort Jews beforeand during the 
perseeutions caused by Vincent Fizrrircu, of their 
expulsion in 1614, and of their readmission in 1616, 
Пара was a member of one of the forty families to 
whieh the privilege of returning was first granted, 

In communal affairs Hahn also displayed great 
activity. Ме founded а society, Gomel IIesed, 
whose duty it was to render the last honors to the 
dead, especially to such as had no relatives. The 
congregation conferred upon him offices of honor; 
and he ofliciated as rabbi when the rabbinate was 
"eant, llis name is inseribed in the “memorial 
book," and his Hebrew epitaph (No. 1590) is found 
on one of the monuments of the Jewish cemetery 
of Frank fort. 

Another work of Hahn's, containing explanations 
and glosses to the four eodes of the Shulban ‘Aruk, 
is still in manuseript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 355; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. cot. 1519; Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, ii. 5-18. 


D. S. MAN. 


HAI BEN DAVID: Dayyan, and later gaon 
in Pumbedita from 890 to 597. He is mentioned in 
Isaac ibn Ghayyat's * Halakot," in connection with 
the curious Bagdad eustom of reciting the “‘Abo- 
dah” on the morning of the Day of Atonement, 
which custom even llai b. David was unable to ahol- 
ish. It is probable that he wrote in Hebrew. Ac- 
cording to somewhat donbtful Karaitie sources, he 
wrote ап anti-Karaitie book with the purpose of 
justifying the Rabbinite calendar, the calculation of 
which is aseribed perhaps by him, if not by Пај ben 
Sherira, to R. Isaac Nappaha (comp. Pinsker, * Lik- 
kute Kadmoniyyot,” pp. 148 et seq.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Die Arabische Literatur, p. 
101, note 1 ; Fürst, in Orient, Lit. x. 262; Neubauer, M. J. C. 
і. 65, 66, 188; il. 224; Harkavv, Teshubot ha-tzeonim, p. 3843 
idem, in Ha-Goren, iv. (1903) 80; Weiss, Dor, iv. 134, 189, 
note 23: Halévy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, iil. 210, 248, 252; see 
also JEW. ENCYC., У. 571, s.v. GAON. 

M. 8C. 


E. C. 

HAI BEN NAHSHON: Gaon of Sura (889- 
896) and president of the sehool of Nehardea. Ile 
was, according to a manuscript in the Vatican Li- 
brary, the author of opinions on many Talmudical 
traetutes. lle protested against reciting “Kol Ni- 
dre” (Rosh, on Yoma, end; Tur Orah Hayyim, 619; 
Kol Bo, § 68). His father, R. Nahshon, and grand- 
father, R. Zadok, were both geonim. 


BinLioGRAPIIY : Rechts-Gutachten der Geonen, ed. Cassel, p. 
9; Fürst, in Orient, Lit. x. 261; Rapoport, in. Bikkure ha- 
‘Itti, x. ЭТ, xi. 82; Steinschneider, Die Arabische Litera- 
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HAI BEN SHERIRA: Gaon of Pumbedita; 
born in 939; died March 28, 1038. Tle received his 
Talmudic education from his father, Sherira, and in 
early life acted as his assistant in teaching (Schech- 
ter, "Saadyana," p. 118). In his Torty-fourth year 
he became associated with his father as “ab bet din," 
aud with him delivered many joint decisions. 

As a consequence of the calummnies of their an- 
tagonists they were imprisoned together, and their 
property was confiscated, by the calit Al-Kadir (997; : 
see Abraham ibn Daud in * M, J. C.” i. 67). The ini- 
prisonment, however, seenis not to have lasted very 
long. Sherira, then old and sick, appointed his son 
to the position of gaon (998), Tlai'sinstallütiou was 

erected with great enthusiasm by the 


Ap- Jewish population. An old tradition 
pointment (Abudarh:un, ed. Venice, p. Te) says 
as Gaon. that on the Sabbath after Sherira’s 


death, at the end of the reading of 
the weekly lesson, the passage (Num. xxvii. 16 e£ 
seq.) in which Moses asks for an able follower was 
read in honor of Hai. Thereupon, as tiaftarah, the 
story of Solomon’s accession to the throne was read 
(1 Kings ii. 1-12), the last verse being moditicd as 
follows: “And Hai sat on the throne of Sherira his 
father, and his government was firmly established.” 
Ini remained gaon until his death in 1035 (accord- 
ing to Abraham ibn Daud, Ze. p. 66). He was cele- 
brated by the Spanish poet Solomon ibn Gabirol and 
by Samuel ha-Nagid (sce “ J]Ta- Karmel," 1875, p. 614), 

Mai ben Sherira's chief claim to recognition rests 
on his numerous responsa, in which he gives deci- 
sions affeeting the social and religious life of the 
Diaspora. Questions reached him from Germany, 
France, Spain, Turkey, North Africa, India, and 
Ethiopia (see Müller, * Mafteah," pp. — сш 
llarkavy, “Studien und Mittheilungen,” iv. 225). 
1115 responsa, more than eight hundred in Sube 

deal with the eivil law, especially the 
His laws concerning women, with ritual, 
Responsa. holidays, ete. Many of them contain 
explanations of certain halakot, hag- 
gadot, and Talmudic matters. ln halakie decisions 
he quotes the Jerusalem Talmud, but without ascri- 
bing any authority to it (^ Teshubot ha-Ge’onim,” cd. 
Lyck, No. 46). Many of his responsa may have респ 
written in Arabic; only a few of them have been 
preserved (“Sha‘are Zedek,” Saloniea, 1792; Tiar- 
kavy, ^Teshubot ha-Ge'onim," Nos. 83-117, 197, 
193, 201, 203, 885, 410, 421; Derenbourg, in “R. 
Peele xxl 209; Steinschneider, “Webr. Uebers.” p. 
909; idem, * Die Arabische Literatur der Juden," p. 
101; Müller, 7.c.). 

Wai ben Sherira codified various branches of Tal- 
mudie law. Пе wrote in Arabic a treatise on pur- 
chases, translated into IIebrew by Isaac Albarge- 
loni with the title “Па - Mekah мера - Mimkar” 
(1078); “Sefer ha-Mashkon,” a treatise on mortgage, 
anonymously translated into Hebrew ; * Mishpete ha- 
Tanna im," a treatise on eonditions, alsoanony mously 
translated into Hebrew. These three treatises were 
published together (Venice, 1604); later editions also 
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contain commentaries by Eleazar ben Ary chi (Vienna, 
190) and by Hananiah Isaac Michael Aryeh (Salo 
nica, 1811). Anotherunony mous trans- 
lation. of them exists in. maunsciipt 
uuder the title Dine Munonot.” Ae 
cording to дла, Hal also wrote in 
Arabic * הו‎ дг SBhebu'ot,” atreatiseon oaths. Ac 
cording to another Hebrew source, the oricinal title 
was “Kitab al Апап.” ‘This treatise was twice 
anonymously translated into Hebrew: (1) Mishpete 
Shebu'ot? (Venice, 1602; Altona, 1292); (2) “Sefer 
Mehubbar be-INozer Min ha-Dinim be Di ur Kelalim 
we-Ikkarim be elke Jlivyub la-Shelhrah” (Neu 
bauer, “Cat. Dodl, Hebr. MSS.” No. Blo). The“ Nha- 
‘are Shebu'ot ? were metrically arranged by ananony- 
mous writer, probably of the thirteenth century, 
under the title “Sha‘are Dine Mamonot we Sha'are 
BShebu'ot," and by Levi ben Jacob Alkalai. llai’s 
treatise on boundary litig cle unl is 


Legal 
Treatises. 


rations, 
known only through 2 По (iapopoit, in * Bik- 
Eure ML AID, x. OS, note 23). ИКОС Tefillin;" 
“Siddur Tetillah,” and 2 SENE " are also quoted as 
his (Rapoport, Ze. xi. 91). 

Hai b. Sherira's philological abilities were directed 
to the expounding of tlie Mishnah; of this work only 
the portion on Seder Tohorot is extant; it was pub- 
lished by T. Rosenberg iu “obez Ma'aseh” (Berlin, 
1856). This commentary contains especially interest- 
ing linguistie notes, Arabie and Aramaic being often 
adduced for comparison. The author quotes the 
Mishnah, the two Talmuds, the Tosefta, the Nitra, 

Targuins Oukelos and Jonathan, the 


Com- Septuagint, the works of Saadia, the 
mentaries “Sifre Refu’ah,” and other anonymous 
on the sources. 11е 180ו:‎ quotes his own com- 
Mishnah. mentary on Zera' im (p. ob) and on Daba 


Batra (p. 43). These quotations, and 
many others cited by tlie ' Aruk, prove that the com- 
mentary extended to the whole Mishnah, containing 
among other explanations historical and archeo- 
logical notes. Some passages of the commentary 
are quoted by Alfasiand Hananeel on Yoma, and by 
Solomon ibn Adret in his “Widdushim” (Weiss, 
* Dor," iv. 185 et seqg.), while Abu al Walid ibu Ja- 
nah cites 11175 commentary to Sabbath frequently 
(Bacher, “Leben und Werke des Abulwalid,” p. 87). 
lt is uncertain whether Hai wrote commentaries " 
Arabie on the Bible as a whole or on parts of i 
Ibn Ezra, however, in his commentary on Job т 
several of his explanations. 

Wai compiled also a шш of especially dif- 
ficult words in the Bible, Targum, ка Talmud, the 
Arabie title of which was »Al LInwi.“ Abraham п 
Ezra translated this title, in his * Moznayim,” into 
** ITa-Me'assef,” while Abu Bukrat’s translation, 
*TIIa-Kolel," and Moses Dotarel's. translation, “Ha. 
Kemizah,? did not become popular. Fragments of 
this dictionary were discovered by Harkavy, and 
published by him in "Mizpah" (St. Petersburg, 
1886), in “Wadashim Gam Yeshanim” (No. 7), and 
in * Mi-Mizrah umi-Ma‘arab” (1896, iii. 91 et seg.); 
these show that the work was arranged according to 
ап alphabetice-phonetie plan of three consonants in 
every group; for Instance, s». אהל‎ it quotes the 
permutations ays, ND. אהל אלה ,הלא‎ Judah ibn 
Balaam is the earliest Jewish author who expressly 


1181 ben Sherira 
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quotes this dictionary (see his commentary on tbe 
Pentateuch, “ Kitab al-Tarjih”; Neubauer, "Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 292; Schorr, in " ile-Haluz,” 
ii. 61). Moses ihn Ezra and some African authors of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries also mention it 

(Steinschneider, in “Z. D. M. G.” lv. 129 et seq.). 
Of Пагва poetical writings few have been pre- 
served, and even of these the genuineness is doubted. 
The didactice poem “Musar Haskel” 


The is generally regarded as authentic, 
* Musar though Dukes ex pressed some doubts 
Haskel.” as to its genuineness, as old dewish 


authors like Al-Harizi and Ibn Tibbon 
do not mention it (^ Orient, Lit.” xi. 505); and Stein- 
schneider also regarded. it as of doubtful authentic- 
ity (Cat. Bodl" p. 2161; "Jewish Lit.” p. 366, 
notes 89, 40). The first edition appeared about 1505 
(see Елмо); others were published in Constantino- 
ple (1531), in Paris (1559), and elsewhere (Stcin- 
schneider, “Cat. Bodl” p. 1021). The modern edi- 
tions are as follows: Dukes, * Ehrensüulen," p. 96: 
Grütz, “ DInmenlese," р, 27; Steinschneider, * Musar 
llaskel,” Berlin, 1860; Weiss, " Likkute Kadnionim,” 
Warsaw, 1893; Philipp, “Siimmtliche Gedichte des 
R. Wai Gaon,” Lemberg, 1881; a Latin translation 
by Jean Mercier, “Cantica Eruditionis Intellectus 
Auctore per Celebri R. Hai," Paris, 1561; another by 
Caspar Scidel, * Carmen Morale Srpogopviuor Elegan- 
tissimum R, Chai,” ete., Leipsic, 1638. The * Musar 
Haskel” consists of 189 double verses in the Arabic 
meter “rajaz,” and it is said to have therefore re- 
ceived the title of “ Arjuzah.” If it really belongs to 
Hai, he was, as far as is known, the first Eastern 
writer to use an Arabic meter in Hebrew poctry. 
Every strophe is complete in itself, and independent 
of the preceding strophe. 

Some piyyutim are ascribed to him, as the piyyut 
beginning with the words “Shema‘ koh,” preserved 
in the Sephardic liturgy for the evening of the Day 
of Atonement (Landshuth, * *Ammude ha-‘Abodah,” 
p. 62). 

Many spurious writings have been aseribed to 
Hai, especially by later eabalists. Among them are 
a “Sefer Kol ha-Shem ba-Kouh” (Moses Botarcl, 
commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah,” p. 10a, Grodno); 
“Pitron [alomot,” Ferrara, 15452: “Sefer Refafot,” 
ib.; “ Perush me-'Alenu " ; * Teshubanh," on the thir- 
teen rules of R. Ishmacl and on the Ten Sefirot; “A 
Letter tothe Priests of Africa” (Steinselncider, “~ Cat. 
Bodl." p, 1029; тен. “cbr. Uebers.” p. 893; Har- 
kavy, "Studien und Mittheilungen,” iii. 14). Some 
of the responsa attributed to him are mere forgeries. 
Others again were falsified or mutilated by later ad- 
ditions and interpolations, as, for instance, the one 
containing attacks upon Aristotle and his philosophy 
(“Monatsschrift,” xi. 97; Gritz, “Gesch.” vi. note 9: 
Geiger, in “ Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” i. 206). 

llai was not only a master of Hebrew lore, but 
was also familiar with the Koran and the lladitl,, 

with Plato, Aristotle, Alfarabi, the 

Character- grammarian Al-ilalil, the Septuagint, 
istics. the Greek calendar (Harkavy, Le. No, 
45), Greek history (7. No. 376), and the 

Persian translation of " Каар wa-Dimnah." Ile 
did not hesitate to consult even the Catholicos in ап 
exegetical difficulty (Ps. exli. 5), as the Sicilian day- 
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yan Mazliah ibn al-Dasak relates in his biography 
of Hai (* Sirat R. Tai”; see Steinsehneider, * Die Ara- 
bische Literatur," § 85); he justified his action by 
saying that scholars in former times did not hesitate 
to receive explanations from those of other beliefs. 
Пе had an exact knowledge of the theological move- 
ments of his time, of which that ofthe orthodox Ash- 
'ariyyah attracted him the most. Moses ibn Ezra, 


in his *Poetik" (fol. 1196), even called him а 
Motekallam. Ie was also competent to argue with 


Mohammedan theologians, and sometimes adopted 
their polemical methods (see Harkavy, .e. iii. 173). 
Hai was orthodox as regards tradition, and up- 
held custom to its fullest extent. lle established 
the principle that where the Talmud gives no deci- 
sion traditional customs must be adhered to )* Esh- 
kol,"i. 1) He even went so far as to recommend 
the obscrvance of every custom not in direct oppo- 
sition to law )* Eshkol,” ii. 3). 1n many passages 
of his responsa lie warns against deviating from a 
custom even when the mcaning of its origin has 
been lost, as in the case of the practise of not drink- 
ing water during the Tekufot (“ Teshubot ha- 
Ge'onim," ed. Lyck, No. 14). But this did not pre- 
vent him from opposing the abuses common to his 
time. "Thus he protested against the practise of 
declaring null and void all oaths and promises which 
may be made during the coming year (25, No. 38), 
and against the refusal to grant an honorable burial 
to excommunicated persous and their connections 
(zb. No. 41). 

Mai's conservative standpoint explains the fact 
that in the study of esoteric sciences he detected 
a danger to the religious life and a deterrent to 
the study of the Law. le warned against the study 
of philosophy, even when pursued with the plea 
that it leads to а better knowledge of God. 

Of his own views on religious. philosophical sub. 
jects only those regarding the anthropomorphisms of 
the Bible (expressed in his appeal to a well-known 
dictum of R. Ishmael: “The Torah spoke in lan- 
guage of men”) and one or two other subjects (see 
Schreiner in “ Monatssehrift,” xxxv. 314 el seq.) 
were known prior to the publication of Ibn 
Balaam's commentary on Isaiah (“ R. E. J.” xxii. 202) 
А responsum of Mai given in this commentary dis- 
closes his opinion on the subjects of divine fore- 
knowledge and the predestined length of human 
life. The essenee of divine prescience seems to con- 
sist, according to him, in a preknowledge of both 
hypothetical and actual 0601770008. In this he 
shows the influence of Saadia (Kaufmann in “Z. D. 
DAG,” ;או‎ 

His attitude toward the Cabala is determined by 
his conservative standpoint. Its elements, as far as 
they can be traeed baek to the Talmud, he eon- 
sidered to be true. When the inhabitants of Fez 
made inquiries regarding the proportions of God 
(*Shifur Komah") he answered, as one of the 
sisners of the responsum, that God is above any 
corporeal qualification and that the Talmud forbids 
the publie discussion of these things (“Ta‘am Ze- 
kenim,” Nos, 54-57). His auswer to the question 
regarding the interpretation of the Talmudic tradi- 
tion that four men entered paradise is interesting, 
and has caused mueh discussion )" Teshubot hu- 
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Ge'onim,” ed. Lyck, No 99). Пе refers to the 
opinion of various scholars that specially favored 
persons could attain, by means of castigation and 
the reciting of psalms, to an ecstatic state in which 
they might behold the heavenly halls (© hekalot ") 
as у ividly as if they really had entered them, Con- 
trary to his father in-law, Samuel ibn Qofni, gaon 
of Sura, he followed former seholars in deeming it 
not impossible that God should reveal the marvels 
of heaven to the pious while in this state of cestasy 
(see Tanancel and Tosafot to Hag. 14b, s.r. " Arba'ah 
she-niknesu . . .“. But all the elements of the 
later Cabala not found in Talmudic tradition, as the 
belief that miracles could be performed with the 
names of God, he designated as foolishness not 
credited by any sensible man. 

The best characterization of Hai is given by 
Steinschneider (“ Hebr. Uebers.” p. 910): “ Certain 
cabalistic pieces were ascrihed to him; but in truth 
he was no mystic in the usual sense of the word. 
In fact he fought against superstition. lIe was an 
orthodox Jew, in possession of general culture, but 
hostile to deeper philosophical research,’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : In addition to the works ҮШ чі above: Stein- 
schneider, Die alrabische Literatur, 851; Gratz, Gesch. v. 
320, vi. 1 et segn, note 2: Weiss, Dor, iv. 174 et хе idem, 
Likkute Kadmoniyyot, 1873, Introduction ; idem, in Ha-Asif, 
iii. 151; Winter and Wünsche, Die Judisehe Litteratur. ii. 
54 ct seq.: Sehechter, Saadyana, p. 113; idem, Genizah MS. 
offprint from Festschrift zum 70 chr NE AA. Berliners, 


2 (f seq; idem, Studies in Judaism, pp. 94, 1 255. 330, 
421; gut R. xii. 52 ct seq. 
pO. M. 
HA-‘IBRI. See PERIODICALS. 


HAIDA, ABRAHAM BEN SIMEON (also 
known as Abraham Lemberger): Printer in 


Prague between 1612 and 1628; son of Simeon 
Haida. In 1610, with Moses Utiz and Gershon 


Popers, he assisted in the printing of Samuel Lani- 
ado’s “Keli Wemdah.” In 1612 he was associated 
with Moses Utiz in the printing of Manoah Tlen- 
del's “Manoah Maza Hen.” Ile also printed the 
following works: Immanuel ben Solomon's * Mah- 
beret ha-Tofet weha-‘Eden” (1619; according to 

Steinschneider); “‘En Mishpat" (Nteinsehneider, 

“Cat. Bodl." No. $995) and Joseph ben Moses’ “ Di'urc 

Rashi” (1614); Isaac ben David Schik's “ Zeri‘at 

Yizhak” and Abraham Sheftel's " Yesh Морана " 

(1615); Solomon Luria's * Yam shel Shelomob,” on 

Baba Kamma (1616); Solomon ben Jacob's 

ha-Shirim” (1626); and many other books. lle 

worked in the houses of Samuel Meisel, dudah ben 

Jacob Cohen, and Jacob Bak. llis sons printed, 

in 1641, Löb ben Josef Rofe’s "Kol Yehudah." 

According to Steinschneider (* Cat. Bodl.” No. 5730), 

Judah Lob Lemberger, author of "Ein Hiibseh 

Géttlich Büchel,” may be one of Abraham Lem- 

berger's Sons. 

BINLIGGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 263 et seq.: Orient, Lit. xl. 
5% ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. p. 2073; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 1. 
J. M. Sc. 
HAIDA, MOSES BEN JOSEPH: German 

mathematician; ; lived at Баг in the seventeenth 

and cighteenth centuries. 110 was a grandson ot 

Samuel Waida, author of “Zikkukin de-Nura.” Te 

was the author of “Sefer Ma'aseh Пага) we- 

Поѕћер,” an arithmetic, written at the time of the 

great tire of Altona (Frankfort-on-the- Main. 1711). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. 4. and ni. No. 1600; Steln- 


schneider, Cat. Bodl, eol; INST: idem, Jewish Laterature, 
p. 261, 
G. M. BEL. 


HAIDA, SAMUEL: Bohemian cabalistic au 
thor; died June 1, 1659, in Prague, where he wag 
day yan and preacher, and which was probably his 
native city. lle edited the Tanna debe Eliyahu 
Rabbah with two commentaries and copious refer 
ences (Prague, 1676); but he changed the text arbi 
trarily, considering himself to be under the inspira- 
lion of the prophet Elijah, whom he believed to be 
the anthor of this work of an unknown writer in 
the tenth ecntlbry (ste Zune А all, jr La), 
In order to receive this inspiration lhe fasted, visited 
the graves of pious men, and engaged in different 
mystic practises. Пе justifies pilpolistic methods, 
aud dinds even for the habit of gesticulations at. Tal- 
mudie disputations a basis in Biblical and Talmudic 
literature, for which he is severely criticized by 
lair RS vi BaenARacu (see “Mawwot hair,’ 
Nos, 123, 152, and * Bikkurim,” ed. Keller, i. 6). 
BIBLIOGRAMIY ; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Wenjacob, 

Ozar ha-sefarim, s. v.; Hoek, Die Familien Prags, p. f, 

Presburg, 1807: Friedmann, Neder Eliugalhu Rabbah und 


Neder Eliyahu Zula, p. 4, Vieuna, IWS 
K. D 


HAIDAMACKS: lussian brigand bands of the 
eighteenth centnry. The disorganized condition of 
Poland during the eighteenth century made it pos- 
sible for the discontented peasants and Cossacks of 
the Greek Orthodox faith to make organized attacks 
on their Catholie masters—the Polish nobles—and the 
Jews. The general disorder, and the agitation of 
the Greck Orthodox priests led to the formation of 
brigand bands known as " Haidamnacks,” composed 
of runaway serfs, Saporogians, and Cossacks from 
Russian Ukraine. In 1734 and again in 1750, under 
Cossack leaders, they robbed and destroyed many 
towns, villages, and estates in Kiev, Volhynia, and 
Podolia, killing a great number of Jews and Polish 
nobles. In (768 occurred the Uman massacre, when 
Gonta and his followers killed thousands of Jews, 
sparing neither old nor young. 

Internal dissensions in Poland caused a division 
into parties. One joined the Russian governinent 
in demanding religious liberty and political freedom 
for all of the Greek Orthodox faith, while the other 
opposed these demands, and formed the Federation 
of Nobles to defend the old order of things. Dur- 
ing the armed contliet agitators urged the peasants 

to rise against the confederacy. А 


Russian false decree of Catherine ll. was eir- 
Parties. culated which ordered the esterni 


nation of the Jews and the Poles. 
Under the leadership of the Saporogian Cossack 
Zhelyeznyak bands of EHaidamacks in the spring 
of 1768 swept over the government of Kiev, killing 
Poles and Jews, and ruining towns and villages. 
They often hanged together on the same ] a 
Pole, a dew, and a dog. accompanied with the in- 
scription, “A Pole, a Jew, and a dog—all of one 
faith.” Thousands of Jews and Poles fled to the 
fortified city of Uman. So great was the number 
of fugitives that many eould find no room within 
the city walls, and eamped in the adjoining fields. 
The commandant of the city, Mladanoviteh, had 
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under him a detachment of Cossack militia com- 
manded by Gonta. Although there was strong sus- 
picion that Gonta was in sympathy with Zhelyez- 
nyak, Mladanovitch nevertheless sent him against 
the lalter. Gonta and his followers joined Zhelyez- 
nyak, and soon appeared before the walls of Uman, 
The besieged made a determined. resistance during 
the first day, the Jews working together with the 
l'oles on the city walls. 

There was no able leader to command them, how- 
ever, Mladanoviteh cndeavored to negotiate terms 
of peace with the Cossacks. "The latter promised 
that they would not touch the Poles, while they 
assured the Jews that their attack was directed ouly 
against the Poles. Gonta and Zhelyeznyak with 
their Ilaidamacks entered the city and began а most 
terrible slaughter. Песаро neither age nor sex, 
they killed the Jews in the streets, threw them from 
the roofs of tall buildings, speared them, and rode 
theu down with their horses. When 
the streets were so tilled with corpses 
that it was dificult to pass, Gonta 
ordered them collected into heaps and 
thrown outside the city gates to the dogs and pigs. 
Three thousand Jews Пса to the synagogue and 
made ù stand there. Armed with knives, a number 
of them attacked the Cossacks. Gonta blew in the 
door of the synagogue with a cannon; the llaida- 
macks rushed into the building and showed no 
mercy. 

Having finished with the Jews, the Haidamacks 
turned on the Poles. When Mladanoviteh in chains 
reproached Gonta for his treachery, the latter an- 
swered, “ You treacherously sold the Jews to me, 
and 1 by perjury sold yon to the devil.” 

It is estimated that about twenty thousand Jews 
and Poles were killed in Uman alone. Throughout 
the district the Jews were hnnted from place to 
place. Many sneeumbed to hunger and thirst; 
many were drowned in the Dniester; and those who 
reached Bendery were scized by the Tatars and 
sold into slavery. Smaller Jlaidamack bands mas- 
sacred the Jews in other places. Jlundreds were 
killed in Tetiub, Golta, Balta, Tnlchin, Paulovich, 
Rashkov, Lizyanka, Fastov, Zhivotov, and Granov. 
The determined efforts of the Jews of Brody in be- 
half of their brethren, and the lawlessness of Gonta, 
led to an energetic campaign against him. Soon after 
the Uman massacre боша and Zhelyeznyak were 
taken by the order of the Russian general Krechet- 
nikov and handed over to the Polish goverument. 
Gonta was executed in à most cruel manner. lis 
skin was torn olf in strips, and a red-hot iron erown 
placed on his head. The remaining Haidamack 
bands were captured and destroyed by the Polish 
commander Stenipkovski. 


Massacre 
at Uman. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rawita Gawronski, [fumanszezyzna, in 
Tygodnik Hlustrowany, 1899: Graetz, Hist. Hebrew ed., 
viii. 451, 458; Skomarovski, Die Gezirah fun Gonta, m 
Jitdische Volksbibliothek, it. 32, Kiev, 1839. 
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HAIFA: Syrian seaport, at the [oot of Mount 
Carmel, and ten kilometers from Acre. Near Haifa 
are two grottos, one associated with the name of the 
prophet Elijah, the second with that of Elisha. In 
siblical times this region belonged to the tribe of 
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Asher (1ndges v. 17), 1Taifa had a Jewish commn- 
nity during the Talmudic period; the following 
rabbis are mentioned as having lived 
there: Abba of Пака, Ami, Isaac Nap- 
pahah, and Ата. The Jews of 
Haila make a pilgrimage once every 
year to the tomb of the above-mentioned rabbi Ab- 
dima, which is in their ecmetery. From the fifth 
to the thirteenth century the community was fre- 
quently broken up by the numerous conquerors of 
Palestine, but began to enjoy fairly settled and reg- 
war conditions of existence under the compara— 
tively tolerant rule of the Mameluke sultans, at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century (1221). 

{п 1084 Elijah ha-Kohen, gaon of Palestine, 
heh] a council at Ilaifa (J. Q. 15" xv. Ву 
1259 R. Jehiel, head of the rabbinical academy 
of Paris, after making a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, settled at Acre; he died there, and was 
buried at Haifa, Jacob Baruch, a Jewish traveler 
from Leghorn, who visited Haifa in 1799, says 
(“Shibhe Yerushalayiin”) that he found a syna 
gogue there. 1n the middle of the nineteenth еер: 
tury there were Dut seven Jewish families at Haifa. 
In 1857 Eleazar Cohen Ilimsi, a rabhi of Smyrna, 
who was on his way to Tiberias by way of Jlaifa, 
consented to remain ai Haifa as spiritual head of the 
community. lle died after otliciating twelve years 
(1857-60). Meanwhile the community was enlarged 
by the arrival 01 Jews from Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Syria, und Morocco. In 1870 Abraham Ilalfon, a 
rabbi of Tiberias, bnt originally from Tetuan, ac 
cepted the title of grand rabbi of ITaifa, but resigned 
after one year. Since 1878 two Moroccan rabbis, 
Mas'ud llahuel and Abraham Cohen, both Trom 
Tetuan, have acted eonjointly as rabbis. About 
1889 Abraham Raphacl de Léon, originally from 
Smyrna, acted at Паѓааѕ consular agent of Holland. 
At the end of 1882 Laurence Oliphant took up his 
abode at Iluifa, which he intended to be the center 
of the Palestine settlement which he had planned. 
Пе found in the town about thirty families who 
were waiting for government permission to colonize 
the proposed settlement. 

In a population of 4,000 Ilaifa has 1,000 Jews, 
who are for the most part poor, and are occupied 
chiefly with commerce. Some are engaged as car- 
penters, coppersmiths, blacksmiths, and wheel- 
wrights. In 1851 the Alliance Israélite established 
two schools, one of which is attended by 180 boys, 
and the other hy 105 girls. 

The commnnity has quite an old synagogne and 
a het ha-midrash. One half-hour’s journey from 
Ilaifa there isa Jewish agricultural colony, Zikron 
Ya‘akob, or Zammarin. 


Pil- 
grimages. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Estori Farhi, Kaftor u-Ferah, ed. Lunez, p. 
197, Supplement; J. Baruch, Shibhe Yerushalayim. 
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HAIL: Frozen rain falling in pellets of various 
sizes and shapes. The Hebrew words l'or * hail” are: 
.ברד‎ the most usual! term: אלנביש‎ (Ezek. xii. ADE 
xxxviii. 22); and חנמל‎ (Us. Ixxviii. 47), the meaning 
of which is only conjectural. Hailstones were re- 
garded as proofs of God's might (Ecelus. [Sirach] 


| xliii. [5); they are spoken of as being kept in God's 
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storehouses or treasuries (Job xxxviii, %2). The best 
known hail-storm in the Bible is the seventh plague 
which God inflicted on the Egyptians immediately 
before the Exodus (Ex. ix. Vs, Le). Onai: 

ather occasion hail served as m destroying agent; 

and it is suid that those who died from hailstones 
were more than those who died by the sword of 
Israel (Tosh. .א‎ 11}, Vor this reason hail is often 
mentioned as a punishment (Isa. xxviii. 17: Ezek. 
xiii. 11,13), Onee hail occurs in a description of the 
appearance of God (Ps, xviii. 15). Mailis very often 
coupled with tire (Ex. ix. 23, 24; Pa. xviii. 18 [A. 
V. 12]), and it is also mentioned in connection with 


13 у= 


0-0); 


(Ex. ix. 23, 98; Px. xviii. 1-4).‏ יוו 
ERG. и. NC SUL.‏ 
HAIM, ISRAEL BEHOR: Servian author;‏ 


born at Belgrade, Servia He left his home in 1813 
in conscqnenee of the invasion of the Dahjas, and 
settled at Vienna, where he cdited the Ladino trans- 
lation of the Bible, the daily prayers, and other 
ritnal works, as well as school-books, Returning to 
Belgrade toward 1838, he devoted himself to Jewish, 
especially to Judieo-Spanish, literature. Many of 
his stories and poems, written in Ladino, were des- 
troyed in 1866. Iaim 10 published: “The Say- 
ings of Joshua beu Siri" translated into Ladino, 
Vienna, 1818; “ Зоро ha-Lebabot: Este Libro es 
Llamado en Ladino Obligacion de los Coraycens, 6 es 
Primera vez Tresladado de el Gaon ha-Chasid 
HR. Bahie, é Agora fue Segunda vez Tresliululo 


ge." VETAT 1529. 
К uen: kavserling, Bill. Esp -Port.-Jud. pp. al 
et seq. 


8. M. K. 


HAINDORF, ALEXANDER: 
sician, writer, aud philanthropist; 
hausen, a village in Westphalia, May 12, 1784; died 
at Ilamm Oct. 16, 1862. The son of poor parents, 
he went, after their carly death, to his grandparents 
at Hamm, where, though a mere boy, he was obliged 
to engage in peddling. lle studied Hebrew witha 
Polish Talmudist, and secretly read German books; 
after many dilliculties he finally obtained permis- 
sion to attend the gymnasium at. Hamm. 
graduation he stndied medicine at Würzburg, Er- 
langen, Heidelberg, and Paris. He beciune privat- 
docent at Педесет, and later practised at Minden. 
After a few years he accepted an appointment at 
the Academy of Münster as professor of medicine 
and surgery, which he retained until that school was 
dissolved גג‎ 1847. Haindorf wrote: * Versuch einer 
Pathologie und Therapie der Geistes- und Gemiiths- 
krapkhejten,” Heidelberg, 1811; “ Beiträge zur Kil- 
turgeseh. der Medicin und Chirurgie Frankreichs 
und Vorzüglich Seiner Hauptstadt, mit einer Ueber- 


German phy- 
born at Len- 


sicht Ihrer Siimmtlichen Поври ег und Armen- 
anstalten,” Göttingen, 1815; " Versuche über з 


poehondrische und Andere Nerven-Affectionen,” 
translated fromthe English of John Reid, with notes 
and additions, Essen, 18190. 

IIaindorf's chief claims to reeornition lie in his 
effortsin behalf of the spread of eultureand Biblical 
knowledge amoug his coreligionists, ln 1825 he 
founded at Miinsterthe Verein zur Beförderung von 
lIandswerken Unter den Juden, in connection with a 
seminary for teachers for the Jewish communities; 


On his 
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the influence of this society extended within ten years 
over кш and Rhenish Prussia, on account of 
the founder's reputation аха physician and philan- 
thropist. (ои was for many ycars director of 
this society, and himself gave lectures in natural 
scienee. The school enjoyed so high reputation 
between 1890 and E810 that many Christian inbabit- 
ants of the city sent their children there. In 1835 
the institution was placed on a firm basis by n vift 
of 25,000 thalers from llaimdlorf’s tather- in-law 
Several hundred teachers and artisans graduated 
there in the course of the nineteenth. century, A 
lover of art, HTaindorf collected such works as were 
within his teach, and his picture-gallery included 
among its four hundred paintings works by the fore- 
most German and Ditech masters. In 1854 he went 
to Ham to be near the family of his only daughter, 
ending his days in retirement. In conformity with 
his ll he was buried at Münster beside his wife, 
who had died forty-six years previously, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Jid. Zeit. ji. 1 et seq; Allg. Zeit. 

des Jud. xxvi, 646, 60 et. seq. 

8. А 

HAIR.—Biblical Data: The hair of the an- 
cient Hebrews was generally black (comp. Cant. iv. 
ley. 11) Jn Eecl. xi. 10 black hair is desbrnated 
as a sign of youth in contrast with the white hair of 
Josephus narrates (ht. хун, STD that 
Herod dyed his gray hair black in order to appear 
younger, Blaek hair was in any case considered 
heantiful, black being the general color, while light 
or blond hair was exceptional, David is designated 
is ө = (Cl San. XVII xvm 13), 
this e being also applied to Esau's hair 
(Gen. xxv. 229). The Hebrews had thick hair (Ezek. 
viii. 3). Went heavy hair was considered as a sign 
of vitality. In the case of Samson, traced baek to 
religious reasons (he having been dedieated to God), 
the connection of long hair and bodily strength was 
based on the current views. Absidom’s famous 
hair (11 Sam, xiv. 25 e£ sey.) was considered not only 
as an ornament, but as a token of strength. A bald 
head, therefore, was an object of mockery (TI Kings 
In 29: comp. Isa. nz 9. 

From the Old Testament it may be gathered that 
it was eustomary for the men to have their hair eut 
from time to time. The Nazanrres allowed theirs 

to grow uncut for religious reasons. 


age. 


Fashion Absalom, proud of his thick head of 
Among huir, had iteut once a yearonly, But 
Men. generally the hair was cut. oftener, 

It was never shaved save on special 

occasions; the high priests and the priests in general 


were expressly forbidden to have theirs shaved, 
They were neither to shave their hair according to 
heathen custom, nor to allow it to grow uncut like 
that of the Nazarites (comp. Ezek. xliv. 20). There 
is no other information in the Bible concerning the 
eare of the hair. 

As the ancient Egyptians had combs, and as the 
Assyrians, also, were very careful in dressing their 
hair, it may be due to mere chance that combs are 
not mentioned in the Old Testament. The Hebrew s, 
however, did not follow the Egyptian custom of 
wearing wigs. The Assyrians wore their hair in 
several braids reaching down to the nape of the 
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neck. Samson's seven braids (“mahlefot ”; Judges 
xvi. 18, 19) indieate that this fashion obtained, for a 

time at least, in Israel. 
Among women long hair is extolled as a mark of 
beauty (Cant. iv. f, vii. б). A woman's hair was 
never cut exeept as a sign of deep 


Fashions mourning or of degradation (Jer. vii. 
Among 29; comp. Deut. xxi. 12). Women 
Women. gave much thought to the care and 


decoration of their hair (TI Kings ix. 
50: Cant. iv. 1, vis; vil. 5; הנועו‎ x. 3). The 
prophet Isaiah derides the many aids used by the 
women in curling and tending their hair(Isaiah iii.). 
Josephus mentions the custom—still obtaining in 
the East—of sprinkling gold-dust on the hair in 
order to produce a golden shimmer (“ Ant.” viii. 7, 
& 3). 

As asign of mourning, part of the head, especially 
in front, was shaved, Although this was forbidden 
by the Law as a heathen superstition 
(Deut. xiv. 1; Lev. xxi. 5), the words 
of ilie Prophets indicate that it was 
eustomary among the people (Isa. xii. 
lo comp: 0. HL 2c Jer wit РО Ezek уп. 
18; Amos viii. 10; Micah i. 16; compare also the 
same custom among Arab women). The practise 
ean nof be interpreted as indicating а renunciation 
of everything considered in ordinary life to be a 
mere ornament (comp. Jer. vii. 29). 

The Law regards it in an entirely different light, 
as it forbids shaving of the head on the ground that 
Israel belongs to Ynwr only (Deut. xiv. 1). Orig- 
inally, shaving in times of mourning indicated that 
the hair was sacrificed to the dead (eomp Lucian, 
“De Dea Syria,” 60). The Law also regarded as а 
heathen custom the shaving of the heud in a circle, 
so that only a strand remained in the center (comp. 
Jer. ix. 26, xxv. 23, xlix. 32), and forbade it as such 
to the Israelites (Lev. xix. 27). Herodotus (iii. 8) 
says expressly that the Arabs intended to imitate 
thereby the fashion of their god Orotal-Dionysus, 
and he correetly ascribes to the custom a religious 
reason. ‘The ancient conception, mentioned above, 
that the continuously growing hair, like the blood, 
is asign of vitality sufficiently explains the sacrifice 
of the hair. 

ОТТИ | 
In Rabbinical Literature: The hair was re- 
garded by the Rabbis as so powerful an aug- 
mentation of beauty that married women were 
recommended to hide 3t. In connection with this 
recommendation the Talmud relates the following: 
Kinhit, the mother of seven sons who successively 
held the office of high priest, was onee asked by 
what merit of hers she was so blessed in her sons. 
“Because,” said she, “the beams of my house have 
never seen my hair” (Yoma 47a). In Talmudical 
times it was the custom for women to plait their 
hair. "Beeause she [the wife accused of adultery] 
plaited her hair to please him [her alleged para- 
mour} the priest loosened her hair” (Num. R. ix.). 
A man who curled his bair was regarded as a vain 
person, At the age of seventeen Joseph was still 
termed “lad” (“na‘ar”), because he was ehildish 
enough to curl his hair (Gen. R. xxxiv.) Elijah 
had naturally curly hair; his enemies, however, 
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mocked him, declaring that he curled it (Pesik. R. 
26 [ed. Friedmann, p. 1292]. While Samson was 
filled by the Holy Spirit his hair made a noise like 
bells, and the sound was heard from Zorah to Eshtaol 
(Yer. Sotal l?h) The Midrash finds in the name 
“Joel ben Petuel” an indication that the prophet 
who bore it curled his hair like a maiden (Ма, Teh. 
.(.אצצן‎ Absalom was very vain of his hair, and 
therefore he was hanged by his hair (Sotah 9b). 
One who does not wash his hands alter shaving his 
hair has spells of anxiety for three days (Pes. 1922). 
Inenumerating the wonders of Creation, God pointed 
out to Job the wisdom shown even in the making 
of human hair. Each hair (נימא)‎ has a separate 
follicle, for should two hairs derive their nourish- 
ment from one follicle, the human eye would be 
dimmed (D. D. 16a). 

Because such was tlie custom of the heathen the 
Rabbis forbade the Jews to trim the hair over the 
forehead, but let it hang down over the temples in 
curls (Sifre, Ahare Mot, xiii. 9). A certain Abtalion 
ben Reuben, however, was allowed to wear his hair 
in that fashion (ספר קומי)‎ because he associated with 
the court (B. IX. 83а). David lad four hundred chil- 
dren who wore their front hair in that fashion, while 
their back hair was in long locks, as in a wig 
בלורית)‎ ; Kid. 76b). This way of wearing the baek 
hair is disapproved by the Rabbis. “Ife who grows 
his back hair in the form of a wig [n3] does so 
for an idolatrous purpose? (Deut. R. її.). The king 
had his hair cut every day; the high priest, every 
week; an ordinary priest, once a month. The high 
priest had his hair cut in the“ Lulian” (= “ Julian "( 
style (yv yb), which consisted in having the top of 
one row of hairs touching the root of the other 
(Sanh. 92b; Ned. 51а). A penalty of one hundred 
“sela‘im ” is imposed by the Rabbis for pulling an 
antagonist’s hair (Shulhan ‘Aruk, IIoshen Mishpat, 
490, 41). The washing of the dead (mnnn) begins 
with the hair, because human hair is associated with 
the thoughts (“Sifte Renanot” to * Ma'abar Yab- 
hok," ch. xi). The number of the hairs of the 
human head is one billion and seven thousand ; ac- 
cording to another statement the human head has a 
billion locks, each lock containing 410 hairs, equiva- 
lent to the numerical value of tnp (“holy ”); and 
each hair has 410 worlds (22.). 

EN 1. ₪ 
— —Buperstitions : The hair of children is noteut 
till they are at least three years old. In Palestine 
this is done on the grave of some saint, as on the 
“Ttilula” of Rabbi simson ben Yohai(Reischer, * Sha- 
‘are Yerushalayim,” p. 24). Among the Beni-Israel, 
if the child comes as the result of a vow, its hair is 
not eut till its sixth or seventh year. It is usual in 
all these cases to weigh the hair cut off against coins 
which are given by the parents to eharitable pur- 
poses. If a person's body is very hairy, it isa sign 
that he will be very lucky. "The hair eut from the 
head should be burned, or hidden in a crevice where 
it can be found; if thrown away it will cause a head- 
ache. Red-haired persons are supposed to be very 
passionate and traitorous; hence, perhaps, the red 
hair attributed to Judas in early Christian art. Al- 
binos can never become great. 
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In Talmudic times, when a man was to he buried, 
his hair was cut (M. К. 8b). This custom: seems to 
be по longer followed. 2 
Anthropology: Among Jews the color of the 
hair has attracted special attention because, while 
the majority have dark hair. there is found a con- 
siderable proportion with blond and red hair, as 
shown by the appended table (No. 1): 
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From these figures it is seen that the proportion 
of dark hair (black and brown) is quite high—66 per 
cent in Germany, and reaching 16.3 per cent in JTun- 
gary. The proportion of fair hair is lowest in Hun- 
gary (23.7 per cent) and highest in Germany (32 per 
cenl). Ina fair proportion of blond haired children 
the hair becomes darker asage advances; it is 1here- 
fore essential to take observations upon adults. 10 
the appended table (No. 2) are given the results of 
investigations upon Jews of both sexes and in vari- 
ous parts of the world: 
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The figures in this table show again that dark 
hair predominates. The pereentage of blond Jews 
varies only slightly, but is greatest in those coun- 
tries jn which the non-Jewish population is blond. 
Thus in northern Russia (the Baltie Provinces) 
Blechtnan found 32 per cent of blonds; in England, 
according to Jacobs, 25.5 per cent lave blond hair. 
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On the other hand, in Caucasia, where the natives 
are dark, the Jews show 96 per cent of dark hair. 
The proportion of red hair is also quite high, reach 
ing | per cent in some observations. This has been 
considered characteristic of the Jews 
by some anthropologists. [t appears 
to he not. of recent origin, sid was nol 
unknown among the ancient Hebrews (Esau was 
"wen all буте URE TV иту ипиен "Ж еШ Nx O 

Races are also differentiated, more or less, by 
straight, curly, or woolly hair. Among the Jews 
the distribution of these varieties of hair is shown in 
the following talle (No. 8): 


Red Hair. 


TABLE No. 23: VARIETY oF ПАШ AMONG Jews. 
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The next table (No. 4) shows that the heard is 
nsually darker than the hair. 


TABLE No. 4; COLOR or TIIE BEARD. 
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Dy comparing these figures with those in No. 2 it 
is found that in the beard the proportion of light to 
dark is much higher. The number of red beards 
also increases perceptibly. 

The differences in the color of the hair between 
the sexes have also been investigated. Jacobs shows 
that the Jewesses in England have 


Hair of darker lair. Similar observations have 
Jewesses. been made by Weissenberg in South 


Russia, by Talko-Hryncewicz in Little 
Russia, hy Yakowenko in Lithuania, and by Majer 
and Kopernicki in Galicia. On the other hand, 
Elkind in Poland and Fishberg in America have 
found conditions different: the males have darker 
hair than the females. 

The true explanation of the existence of Jewish 
blonds has been the subject of Hvely discussions 
among anthropologists. Some believe that it is due 

to climate and environment (Pruner, 


Cause Bey, Pritchard, Jacobs), while others 
of Blond attribute it to racial intermixture, par- 
Hair. ticularly to the admission of Aryan 


blood into modern Jewry (broca, 
Virchow, Schimmer, Ripley, and others). Elkind 
shows that the color of the hair is independent of 
the cranial index. Virchow's investigations show 
that in the eastern or darkest. provinces of Germany 
the proportion of blond types among Jews docs not 
decrease; whereas in the Prussian provinces, which 
are predominantly blond. the Jews show the highest 


Hair 
Hakkafot 


proportion of brunettes, and in Silesia, where the 
non-lewish population is of very dark complexion, 
tbe Jews have a high percentage of blonds. The 
same has been shown by Schimmer to be the case in 
Austria. Andree (“Zur Volkskunde der Juden," 
pp. 94-40) points out that the fact that red and blond 
Jews ure fonnd in North Atrica, Syria, Arabia, 
Persia, ete., is proof that intermarriage has had little 
to do with the production of the blond type in cast- 
ern Europe. He is of the opinion that there were 
blonds among the ancient JTebrews, and that the 
modern red and blond Jews are their descendants. 
Luschan agrees in this view. Jacobs attributes the 
erythrism of the Jews to defective nutrition, and 
shows that it is present not only among the Enro- 
pean Jews, but also among those in Algicrs, Tunis, 
Bosnia, Constantinople, Smyrna. and Bokhara, where 
the presence of Aryan blood could not be admitted. 
The color of the hair undergoes changes with the 
advance of the age of the individual. Up to the 
age ol thirty-five or forty the hair re- 


Grayness mains the same color in the majority 
and of people. If grayness occurs carlier 
Baldness. it is considered premature. It has 


becn stated that premature grayness 
is very frequent among Jews (Weissenberg); but in- 
vestigations by Fishberg and Yakowenko show that 
it appears rather later—at about tlie age of forty-five. 
Daldness also is considered premature before the 
age of forty-five, at which age other signs of decay, 
such as loosening of the teeth and weakening of sight, 
begin to appear. Itoceurs most often among brain- 
workers and among those exposed to prolonged 
mental worry and anxiety. Weissenberg found that 
among Jews between the ages of twenty-one and 
fifty 16 per cent are more or Jess bald. Others 
point out that normal baldness (that is, baldness not 
duc to favus) is not more frequent among Jews than 
among others, Yakowenko shows that it is found 
only as an exception among Jews before forty-five, 
and that when it occurs before this age it is usually 
due to favus. Fishberg reports only 83 individuals 
wholly or partially bald among 1.188 Jews over the 
age of twenty. Only 12 Jews among those less 
than forty were thus affected. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, On the Racial Characteristics of 
Modern Jews, m Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xv. 23 62; idem, Ge the Comparative Anthropometry of 
English Jews, 1h. xix. 76 88; Virchow, Gesaimtbericht ... 
über die Farbe der Haut, der Haare und dir Augen der 
Зенер in Deutschlaud, in Archie für Anthropolo- 
gic, xvi. 15-40: Sehiminer, Arliebirugeu über die Farbe 
der Augen, der Barre iul der Haut hei den Nehulkinderü 
Oesterreichs, in Miltheitunqen der Authropologischen Ge- 
selischaft, Vieuna, Supplement i, It: Fishbere, Р 
A ntheopologipof the Jews, in American Anthropologist, 
Jau.-March, 1903; Elkind, Perei Trudi Antropologitshes- 
haeo Ан Па, XXi.. Moscow, 1903: Majer and Kopernieki, 
Chahterystyha Fiziezna Luduosci Galicyjskie}, m от 
Vicdam do Antrop. Kraj, Cracow, i. and ix., 1577 85;J. Bed- 
doe, On the Physical Characters of the Jews, in Transuc- 
tions of the Ethnological Noviety of London, 1861, i. 


2%; Puutukhef, Observations A ithropologiques au 
Caucase, Titlis, 1893. 
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HAJES, MENAHEM MANUS. 
YUT, MENAIIEM. 

HAJES, ZEBI HIRSCH B. MEIR. 
CHAJES, ZERI IHainscun в. Mrin. 

HAKAM (Don; Aramaic, Doom; Arabic, “ ha- 
kim”): A wise or skilfnl man. The word is gen- 
erally used to designate a cultnred and learned per- 
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son: “Ile who says a wise thing is called a wise 
man [*hakam"], even if lie be nota Jew ” (Meg. 16а). 
Hence in Talmndic-Midrashie literature wise and 
learned non-Jews are commonly called " hakme um- 
mot ha-‘olam " (the wise men of the nations; Pes. 94b, 
and pesszm). “Hakam ” as an official title is found 
as early as the first Sanhedrin, after the reconstrnc- 
tion of that body, when the Hadrianic religious perse- 
cutions had ceased; in addition to the nasi Simon b. 
Gamaliel, two other scholars stood at the head of 
the Sarhedrin, namely, R. Nathan as AB BET Dix, 
and Meïr as hakam (lor. 13b). Another hakan men- 
tioned by name was Simon, the son of Judah ha-Nasi 
L, who after the death of his fatber otHeiated as 
ракат with his elder brother, the nasi (Ket. 1030). 
Just what the functions of the hakam were is not 
clear. Rapoport's suggestion that he was the arbi- 
terin matters of ritual prohibition and permission 
is highly improbable. Zecliarias Frankel looks upon 
the hakam as a presiding 011002 whose duty it was 
to examine a case in question fromall points of view, 
and, having summed np the results, to present the 
matter for discussion. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that the office of hakam was created in order 
to secure a majority in cases of diilerence of opinion 
between the nasi and the ab bet din in tlie affairs of 
the Sanhedrin; one of the most eminent seholars 
was always chosen for the post. А baraita (M. К. 
23b) leads to the inference that the hakam wasalways 
tbe director of a school (“bet ha-midrash”), for in 
addition tothe Great Sanhedrin, whieh 
Functions. later came to take the place of an acad- 
emy, there were also private academies 
nnder the direction of eminent seholars. The origin 
of the ollice of hakam is as douhtTul as its duration. 
Franke) thinks that Joshua b. Tananiah, who lived 
in the beginning of the second century c. E., was the 
first hakam., but he does not sufficiently support this 
assertion, The office seems to have existed in Pal- 
estine as long as theacademy of the nasi. Ар пога 
of the fourth century recounts the following rule of 
etiquette, still observed in his time: “When the 
hakam appears in the ucudemy every one present 
must rise as soon as he comes within four ells of 
him, and must remain standiug until he has gone 
four ells beyond” (Kid. 33h), It is hardly possible 
that the office of hakam existed in Babylonia, where 
the relation of the resh galuta to the heads of the 
academy was entirely different from that existing in 
Palestine between the latter and the nasi. Here * ha- 
kam?" was merely the term for a Jewish scholar who 
studied chietly oral traditions, while the terms “ so- 
fer" and “kara” were applied to Bible scholars (Kid. 
49a, b; Sotah 49a; Yer. Rotah ix. 280; Yer. Taan. 
iv. 08a, where “hakkim” is used ironically for the 
bakam of the academy). In the Seder ‘Olam Zula 
(* M. J. C." ed. Neubauer, pp. TL ré seq.) every resh 
galuta is accompanied by а hakam, who probably 
паа charge of the religiousaffairs of the cxilarchate; 
but as this work originated in Palestine (comp. 
SEDER ‘OLAM ZUTA), the author probably applied 
Palestinian conditions to Babylon. The Syrian 
Aphraates, who had met only Babylonian Jews, 
mentions a man * who is called the ' hakkima ' of the 
Jews” (~ Homilies,” xxiv., ed. Wright, p. 894), but 
this, too, may mean "the wise man " of the Jews. 
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Among the Spanish-Portuguese Jews “hakam ” 
is the oflicial title of the local rabbi, but it has not 
yet heen ascertained how old the title 
Among is. Solomon ben Adret addresses some 
the ol his responsa to people with "le- 
Sephardim. hakam Rabbi...” (Responsa, Nos. 
79, 390), others again with "Ia-rab 
Rabbi...” (Nos. 219, 316), but it is possible that 
“le hakam” simply means “to the wise." The 
plural, *hakamin," is generally used in the Tal- 
mud, and also by the Tannaim, to designate the 
majority of scholars as against а single authority. 
The Aramean equivalent is * rabbanan." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Frankel, in Monatsschrift, i. 345-919 ; idem, 
Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 124. and Supplement. pp. 7, 5; Halevy, 
Dorot ha-Rishonim, ii. 20 (to the passages ented by Halévy 
add Yer. Mak. ii. 319); Rapoport, Erik Milin, p. 2. 
S. к, OM 
HAKAN, SAMUEL (SAMUEL HA-LEVI 
IBN HAKIM): Egyptian rabbi of the sixteenth 
century, first at Cairo, subsequently at Jerusalem 
(Levi ibn IIabib, Responsa, Nos. 10, 110; Conforte, 
* Kore ha-Dorot," x.r. “Ashkenazi”; Joseph Tay- 
tazak. “She’crit Yehudah," ed. Salonica, 1604, p. 
Gib) Hakan was a pupil of Elijah Mizrahi (Re- 
sponsa, No. 15). lle edited and printed Isaae bar 
Sheshet’s responsa at Constantinople (1546). Ie is 
«quoted in Caro’s "Det Yosef,” in Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Покһеп Mishpat, § 56, and in Moses di Trani's Re- 
«ponsa, part ii., No. 67. R. Tam ibn Yahya, to 
whom he and Jacob Berab (whose adversary he sub- 
sequently beeame) addressed a question from Cairo, 
culls him simply “Samuel Hakan” (NPRM: see his 
responsa, “ Tummat Yesharim,” Nos, 100, 190, Ven- 
ice, 1621; Taytazak, s.v.). И appears from the pas- 
sages quoted above that he was among the foremost 
men of liis time; but no independent works by him 
are extant. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim., Е 
K. L. GRÜ. 
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HA-KARMEL: Hebrew periodieal, edited and 
published by Samuel Joseph FCLNN iu Wilna li 
was founded in 156025 à weekly, and was continued 
as such (with the interruptions usual in the ease of 
all Jewish periodical publications in Russia) until 
1571. Eight volumes appeared in these cleven 
years, of which vols. i iii. have supplements ip 
Russian. lt then became a monthly, of which four 
volumes appeared from 1871 to f881, when the pub- 
lication was suspended. Hayyim Löb Katzencllen- 
bogen was associated with Fuenn in the editorship 
(see “Letters of J. L. Gordon,” No, 87, Warsaw, 
1594). IIayxiin Löb Markon laterassisted Muenn in 
the same capacity. 

" Ha Karmel” was more of a literary periodical 
and less of a newspaper than other Hebrew contem- 
porarics like " 1a-Maggid " or “Tla-Meliz.” 1t con 
tained much historical material, and its criticisms 
and book reviews were of a high order. It was one 
of the important forces of the progressive, or “ has- 
kalah," movement in Russia. 


LAJ 


BIBLIOGRAPUY: Kowner, Zeror Perahim, pp. 120-121, Odessa, 
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HA-KEREM. 


HAKKAFOT: Processional circuits of the con- 
gregation in the synagogue on the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, usually aronnd the ALMEMAR, reminiscent 
of Joshua vi. and the proceedings in the Temple 
related in Sukkah 45a. The procession is omitted 
on the Sabbath, but on other days of the festival a 
scroll is taken from the Ark to the almemar at the 
close of the Mvsar, and the possessors of САВ 
and Етнос join in procession, following the ofi- 
ciant, who chants the JJosta‘na refrain and hymn 
for the day. The chant reproduces the sad tones of 
the BELinor. but opens and closes with an intona- 
tion peculiar to the festival, as here shown. The 


See PERIODICALS. 
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term * hakkafot" isalsoapplied to the sevenfold pro- 

cessiona] during which the scrolls are carried seven 

times around the synagogue in the service of the 

Rejoicing of the Law. The traditional chants for 

this are comparatively modern. The Sephardim 

make circuits (also called * hakkafot ") on ITosuA'NA 

+ זז ג תג‎ and at rhe entrance to the cemetery, around 

a coffin about to be interred. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sulzer, Shir Ziyyon, No. 69, Vienna, 1860; 
Baer, Ba'ai Tefillah, Nos. 898-902, 926, Goteborg, 1877; Cohen 
and Mosely, Handbook of Synagogue Music, Nos. 1506 and 157, 
186 and 187, London, 1889; Cohen and Davis, Voice of Prayer 
and Praise, Nos. 168 and 185, London, 189%, 

А. F. L. C. 
HAKKOZ (jpn): 1. A priest, chicf of the sev- 

entli course, appointed by David (I Chron. xxiv. 

10). In this passage the n is considered by the Sep- 

tuüagint to be the definite article, the name being 

“Koz.” 2. Progenitorof a post-exilic priestly fam- 

ily which, not being able to prove its genealogy, 

was removed from the priesthood (Ezra ii. 61; Neh. 

vii. 63). 8. Grandfather of Meremoth, who assisted 

Nehemiah in reconstructing tbe wall of Jerusalem 

(Neh. iii. 4, 21). 

E. G. И. M. SEL. 
HAKMAN IBN ISHMAEL: Egyptian rabbi 
of the sixteenth century. lle wrote novellx on the 

Talmud and on Maimonides’ “ Yad,” some of which 

were included by R. Mas‘ud Hai b. Aaron Rokeah 

in his * Ma‘useh Rokeah,” a commentary on the first 

part of the “ Yad” (Venice, 1742). 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 111; Fuenn. 
Kenesct Yisrael, р. 674. 


К. N. "m 
HA-KOL. Sce PERIODICALS. 


HALAFTA: Nameof several tannaim and amo- 
raim; frequently interchanged with Halfa, Halifa, 
Hilfa, Hilfai, Ilfa, and Tahlifa. 


HALAFTA: Scholarof the first and second cen- 
turies (second tannaitic generation), always cited 
withont patronymic or cognomen; his descent is 
traced back to Jonadab the Rechabite (Yer. Ta'an. 
іу. 68a; Gen. R. xcviii. 4). Tle was a senior contem- 
porary ol Gamaliel IL. and Johanan b. Nuri (Toscf., 
Shab. xiii. [xiv.] 2; 25. Ma'as. Sh. i. 18), and con- 
ducted a rabbinic school at Sepphoris. llere he in- 
troduced some ritual reforms (Ta‘an. it. 5; R. H. 
27a). Tradition relates that, together with llananiah 
b. Teradion and Eleazar b. Mattai, he saw the mon- 
uments whieh Joshua had placed in the Jordan (see 
BLEAZAR B. МАТТА). Halafta seems to have at- 
tained an advanced age. Пе communicated to 
Gamaliel IT. an order given by his grandfather Ga- 
maliel Į., and which he had himself heard in the last 
years of Judea's independence (Shab. 1151); he sub- 
sequently participated in the ‘Akabia controversy 
(sce * R. E. J.” xli. 41), and later he is inet with in the 
company of Eleazar b. Azariah, Iluzpit the inter- 
preter, Yeshebab, and Johanan b. Nuri, when they 
were old (Tosef., Kelim, D. D. ii. 2). But few halakot 
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аге preserved in his name, and most of these were 

transmitted hy his more famons son, R. Jose (Kil. 

Soviet. בשי‎ sla as. Sh. 3. 19520 D: D. 11. 10; 20, 

Oh. v. 8; Bek. 26a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brill, Mebo ha-Mishnah, i. 139: Frankel, 
Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 132: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, iis 
Weiss, Dor, ii. 122; Zacuto, Y uhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 61. 
EU. SM. 
HALAFTA OF HUNA (HUGA, HEWAH, 

HEFA): Palestinian amora of the third century: 

senior of R. Johanan. The latter communicates to 

MHalafta's sons a halakah in their father's name (Git. 

86b; Yer. Git. ix. 50b). 

BIBIJOGRAPHY : Frankel, Mebo, Sa. 

Ec. MAI 

HALAFTA (HILFAI) B. KARUYA, ABBA 
(also known us HALFA): 1. Tanna of the second 
century, contemporary of Gamaliel П. Gamaliel once 
visited him at Karuya (Kiryava; see Neubaner, “G. 
T." p. 277), aud solicited his prayers: wherenpon 
Halafta pronounced over him the blessing of Psalm 
хх. 5A. V. 4) @lidr. Teli. ad ioc). As "Ililfa" or 
* Hilfai" he is cited in connection with some hala- 
kot (Tosef., Маас. Sh. iv. 5; Yer. Мааз. Sh. iv. 
54d), and it appears that one of his halakot was 
taught and practised in Rome (/5.). 

2. Palestinian amora of the third century, con- 
temporary of Hiyya b. Abba (D. D. 123a). They 
both endeavored to reconcile the apparent discrep- 
ancy between the statement of Gen. xlvi. 27, “ARN 
the souls of the house of Jacob, which eame into 
Egypt, were threeseore and ten,” and the list pre- 
ceding iv (8-26), which contains one less. llivya 
would have it that the person uunamed in the list 
was a twin sister of Dinan. This view llalafta re- 
jects, arguing that a twin sister might as well be 
ascribed to Benjamin. Finally, Hiyya quotes Hama 
b. Haninaasauthority for the assumption that Joche- 
bed was born soon after Jacob and his party entered 
Egypt, and is therefore reckoned among the souls 
that originally came with Jacob; with her Ше full 
count of seventy is completed (В. D. 123а; see also 
Gen. It isxxsH. 8. Bacher (* Ag. Pal. Amor.” il. 
177) locates the meeting of these rabbis in home. 
H is nowhere shown, however, that the younger 
Halafta ever visited Rome, aud the context from 
which Bacher draws the inference speaks of JLalafta 
the elder. Asto the praenomen, it appears variously 
Eu mra," alfa," < Таа.” Once it 
is altogether omitted, leaving only the title and cog- 
nomen (Gen. R. xix. 3: comp. Pesik. Zutarta to Gen. 
iii. 1). It is probable that to Halafta b. Karuya 
belongs the remark headed with the curious name of 
К. Burkirya. Seeing a procession of coffins eontain- 
ing the remains of people who had died in foreign 
lands, R. Barkirya remarked to Eleazar: “ What 
benefit can they derive from being buried here? To 
them ] apply the words: * Ye made mine heritage an 
abomination [since ye did not choose to live here],’ 
and ‘when ye entered, ye defiled my land [since ye en- 
tered as corpses] ’ ” (Jer. ii. 7). Eleazar, however, 
told him that as soon as such processions reach Pal- 
cstine, clods of Palestinian earth are laid on the 
coffins, and that that makes atonement. as the Bible 
says, ^ 1118 earth will atone for 1118 people” (Deut. 
xxxii. 43, Ilebr.; Yer. Kil. ix. 32d; comp. Pesik. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Hakkatot 
Halakot 


It. i; 3; Tan, хеш, lel. Buber, рь 41 11 re 
"Ikazrah? occurs in place of " Daikirya ^ The 
enstom of sprinkling Palestinian carth on the dead 
is still common (see BURIAL). 

EE eC M 

HALAFTA OF KEFAR HANANIAH, R. 
ar ABBA: Vanna of the second century . junior of 
R. Мей, in whose name he transmits the legal 
maxim: When the condition is expressed before an 
obligation depending on it, the condition 1s valid ; 
but when the obligation precedes the condition, the 
condition is void (see CONDITIONS), From him the 
Mishnah (Ab. iii. 6) preserves an interesting homily 
on the number of persons constituting a quorum for 
the study of the Law. In the treatise Abol, usually 
incorporated in the Jewish rituals, the name of the 
author of this mishnah is “R. Ualafta D. Dosa of 
Kefar Hananiah " ; in Mahzor Vitry (cd. Berlin, 1893, 
p. 508), however, the patronymic docs not appear, 
but there are also some other variants. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorut, ii. Zacuto, Fu- 

hasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 61. 

EC. S. M. 

HALAKAH :(הלכה)‎ Noun, derived from tie 
verb סו" הלה‎ хо “to walk.” Theact of going or 
walking is expressed by nz n. while the closely rela- 
ted הלכה‎ is used only in the sense of “ way of acting,” 
“habit,” “usage,” “custom,” and especially ™ guid- 
ance "and the norm of practise. For instance, when 
it is said in the Talmud that a halakah is according 
to this or that rabbi, it is meant that the opinion of 
the rabbi referred to, though in oppositiou to other 
opinions, is decisive for the practise. Sometimes it 
is used with the meaning of “tradition,” as, for in- 
stance, when the Rabbis said: “IT this is halakah 
[i.e.. tradition] we will aecept it; but if it is merely 
a ‘din’ [ё.е.. an argument] it is open to question " 
(Ker. iii. 9). "lIalakah" stands sometimes for tlie 
Whole legal part of Jewish tradition, in contradis- 
tinction to the Haggadah, comprising thus the 
whole civil law and ritual law of rabbinical litera- 
ture and extending also to all the usages, customs, 
ordinances, and decrees l'or which there is no author- 
ity in the Scriptures. In modern works occurs also 
the term " midrash halakah,” covering interpreta- 
tions, discussions, and controversies connected with 
the legal part of the Scriptures (see Mipnasu Hara- 
KA). 


BIBLIOGRAPIUY: Dictionaries of Kohut, Jastrow, and Levy; 
Zunz: (seeds p. t. À 


HALAKOT: The body of religious law which 
constitutes one of the three main divisions of dew- 
ish oral tradition. Later, the singular form “ hala- 
kah” was generally adopted, even in reference toa 
whole collection of halakot, just as “hageadeh” 
took the place of “haggadot.” The HIulakot were 
eodified by R. Judah ha-Nasi and formed the juiid- 
ical body of his Mishnah. Thereafter the term“ Mish 
nah" displaced the term ^ Halakot,” except in Fak 
estine, where, even after the coditication, the use of 
the term * Halakot" was continued, so that the 
Mishnah was known there as "llalakot" (Lev. 
R. iii). 

BIBLIOGRAPNY: Bacher. Die Aclteste Terminologie der 

Jüdischen Schriftauslegung. pp. 34, 42, Leipsie, 1%. 

E. C. M. 5с. 


Halalah 
Halberstadt 


HALALAH: The female issue of a priest's con- 
nection with a divorced woman or widow, a con- 
uection regarded as illc UL According to the Bib- 
lical law, a priest (* kohen?) could not marry a harlot, 
or oue * profaned ? (* halalah "), ora divorced woman, 
while the high priest was also forbidden to marry a 
widow (Lev. xxi. 7-14). The priest who married : 
woman that had been previously illegally married to 
another priest was gnilty of two transgressions, For 
instance, if a priest married a divorced Wotan, slic 
became a паар, and her issue also was considered 
“profane.” If another priest married her afterward, 
he transgressed two commandments, that against 
marrying adivorerd woman and that against marry - 
ing a halalah (Kid. 77a: Maimonides, * Yad,” Issure 
Biah, xix. 1: Shulban ‘Aruk, Eben ha- Ezer, vii. 12). 
The name is restrieted to those women with whom 
eonnection is regarded as illegal for priests, and is 
not applied to such as are illegal for all. The fe- 
male offspring of an incestuous or adulterous coun- 
nection of a priest is not called раа, since such 
a connection is forbidden also to ordinary Israclites 
СПО aad Lec xix a): 

The punishment prescribed for the marriage of a 
priest with a halalah is stripes. Authorities differ 
as to whether the same punishment was meted ont 
to him if he had had intercourse with such a woman 

without marriage (© Yad,” Ze. xvii. 
The Pun- 2; RADD and Maggid Mislmeh «d 
ishment.  /o.) The priest himself, although 

punished tor his transgression, was 
not disqualitied from the priestly office, hut the 
male issue of such a connection was considered 
“halal.” and was not permitted the privileges or 
the duties of the priest. 

The halalah was not regarded as an illegitimate 
child; the only restrictions upon her were that she 
could not enjoy the advantages of a daughter of 
a priest—that is, she could not eat of the heave- 
offerings (“terumah ") or of tlie sacrificial meats— 
and that she could not be married to a priest, If 
she married a non-priestly lsraclite, her daughter 
was not regarded as halalah, and might marry a 
priest. The issue of the halal, however, retained 
the same status forever, even to the thousandth 
generation. "The female children of a halal were 
also regarded as profane, and could not be married 
into the priesthood (Kid. 77a; “Yad,” Le. xix. 14, 
(6; Eben ha-'Ezer, vii 16). The daughter of а 
priest was not forbidden to marry a halal, nor into 
any other class that was unfit for the priesthood 
Oe ОУ Vat, tL. NIS IL: Eben hh Ezer, vii. 
22). See ILLEOITIMACY; PRIESTLY CODE. 

EU ио 


- 


HALASZ (FISCHER), IGNAZ: IJIungarian 
philologist; horn at Tes in 1855; died at Bndapest 
April 9, 1901. Ие studied at the gymnasia of Vesz- 
prim and Stulibweissenburg, and at the University of 
Budapest. From 1877 to 1892 he taught at the Ober- 
gymnasium of Stuhlweissenburg; in 1893 he was 
appointed professor of Hungarian philology at the 
University of Klausenburg, Between 1880 and 1890 
he was sent three times by the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences to the Swedish and Norwegian Laplanders, 
among whom he gathered much material relating 
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to folk-poetry amd comparative philology. The 
ЩЕ are the most important of his plilolog- 

cal works: * Ritkább és Hoinályosabb Képzók ? (on 
rare formative sounds; crowned by the Academy); 
"Magyar Bzok az Eszaki Szláv Nyelvekben" (on 
Hungarian words in North-Slavie languages); 
* Svéd-Lapp Nyelv ” (on the language of the Swe- 
dish Laplanders); “Az Ugorszamojed Nyelvrokon- 
(on the relationship of the Ugro-Samoyed 
languages) He collected and translated Finnish 
folk-sougs. translated Grimm's " Household Tales,” 
and published original Hungarian fairy-tales. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Szinnyei, Magyar irók Flete; 
Genius, 1893; Budapesti Napl6, April 10, 1901. 


ч. a VE 


HALAYO, DAVID BEN SAMUEL: Proba- 
bly ason of the апае Jlalayo of Bersak (18723) 
who was in correspondence with Simon ben Zemah 
Duran. David, who was ù hazzan or cantor, was а 
pupil of Simon Duran, and it was at his suggestion 
that the latter wrote the eommentary on Isaac Ghay- 
vat's "Daruk Asher Ashash.” David extols this 
commentary in verses, 


sig” 
au - 


Magyar 


BIBLIOGRAPUY: T. Moral, Zofnat, i. 8, Berlin, 1897. Con- 
cerning a David Halayo who flourished about 1363, see Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Bibl. xiii. 75. 


(i. ILI 


HALBAN, HEINRICH, RITTER VON: 
Austrian statesman; born at Cracow 1846; died at 
Gastein Aug. 13, 1902. Halban, whose name was 
originally Blumenstock, studied law at Cracow. 
and went to Vienna some time before 1870, where le 
devoted himself to journalism. When Potocki be- 
me president of the Council of Ministers (1870) he 
appointed Dlumenstock to a position in the press 
bureau, where he advocated in the Polish papers 
the policy of the government. Tle rose to great 
prominence under the ministry of Count Taatfe 
(1878), who made him a court councilor in 1885, and 
a year later appointed him chief of the Reichsrath’s 
office, in which capacity he had the important task 
of representing the government in its transactions 
with the parliamentary parties. — Blumenstock, 
whom Count Taatre had ennobled with the title of 
“Ritter von Malban,” rose to the height of his power 
under the ministry of his Galician countryman, 
Count Badeni (1895), and was considered the real 
leader in the government. After the resignation of 
Badeni (1897) he became very unpopular, and retired 
trom public life in 1598. He had been converted м 
Christianity in the beginning of his career, and wa 
married to a sister of the socialist deputy Vietor 
Adler. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, Aug. 14, E 

x, ), 


HALBAN, LEO VON. 
von llALBAN, LEO. 


HALBERSTADT: Townin the Prussian prov- 
inee of Saxony. The earliest documentary evidence 
of the presence of Jews in Ilalberstadt is contained 
in a letter of protection from Bishop Volrad, dated 

1261 (Bishop Volrad decreed that the jurisdiction of 
the Jews should be upheld “ . . . prout et antiquo 
iu civit. lub. dinoscitur consuetum, . . . J. The 


See BLUMENSTOCK 
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the Halberstadt. Jews da 
ting from the thirteenth and fourteenth centurics 

make them appear as a subject of liti 
Thirteenth gation between the bishop and the 


seant reports concerning 


to city conneil. In the middle of the 
Sixteenth fifteenth century the Jewish conunu- 
Century. nity must have been in a flonrishing 


condition, It received a setback 
through the edict of Bishop Ernest 11. (who was also 
Archbishop of Magdeburg) ex pelling the Jews from 
his archbishopric in 1493. 





Seal of Halberstadt Cathedral; Jews Represented as Stoning 
st. Stephen. 


After some time, however, Jews were permitted 
to return to Halberstadt; and about the middle of 
the sixteenth century the Jewish population was 
again a considerable one, swelled by the immigration 
of Jews expelled from Nordhansen. Bishop Пепгу 
Julius, after harassing the Jews of Halberstadt in 
the most reckless manner, again expelled them in 
1594; but the prospect of an increased tax revenue 
induced him to readmit them under letters of pro- 
tection. Heevenallowed them to build a synagogue. 
This friendly attitude was brought about at great 
pecuniary sacrifice by Jacob ben Israel Naphtali, one 
of the many “shtadlanim " who represented the com- 
munity. Tt was only fora comparatively short time, 
however, that the community enjoyed the possession 
of п synagogue. The disturbances of the Thirty 
Years’ war set in, which caused the “mad” bishop 
Christian to impose heavy taxes upon the people. 
The infuriated mob wreaked vengeunce upon the 
helpless Jews by destroying the synagogue (1621), 
although the Jews were the victims of extortion to 
even a higher degree than the rest of the popula- 
tion. 

During tbe Swedish régime the constitutional es- 
tates ordered an expulsion of Jews not possessing 

letters of protection; but in spite of all 

During hardships the community continued to 
the Thirty increase in numbers. By the treaty 

Years’ of Westphalia (1648) Halberstadt was 

War. annexed to Brandenburg. Elector 
Frederick William began liis adininis- 

tration with the introduction of measures favorable 
to the Jews; but he, too, would not have “the Jews 
increase to intolerable numbers”; their number at 
this time was 280. In 1660 he allowed them to 
build a sehoolhouse, which permission the Jews con- 
striied to extend to the erection of a synagogue also. 
The estates appealed to the cleetor, who then de- 
clared that the building of a synagogue was not in- 
cluded in the permit. This declaration was seized 
upon by the populace as a pretext for demolishing 
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Halalah 
Hulberstadt 


the beautiful synagogue in the Jocddey -trasse: March 
1%, 1669). in which work of devastation they wer 
aided by the military. The hammer with whieh tl 
synagogue Was forced open is still preserved in thi 
parish House. Although the elector was yery in 
dignant at this high handed aetion, he refused po 
mission to rebuild the synagogue, bidding thc Jews 
hold their services at their homes. 

Notwithstanding the animosity whieh the people 
showed toward the Jews, and in spite of the heavy 
taxes imposed npon the latter, the community still 
eoutinued to grow. The numberof Jewish ו‎ 
at about this time was 120. ‘Phe burial society. still 
existing dates back to 1679. In this period tlourished 
Issachar ha Levi BELRMAINN. At the instaner of 

ermann, Zebi Hirsch BiaLEu (“larit”), ui noted 
scholar, went to Halberstadt: as rabbi (хес Buber, 
“Anshe Shem,” p. 1509, Cracow, 15905); and under 
his direction the Talmud school greatly prospered. 
The congregation meanwhile groaned under the bur- 
den of a heavy debt contracted in previous times in 
order to meet the demands of the extortionate: taxa- 

tion. In addition to the enormons 


The taxes (amounting toabout 2,500 thalers 
Burden of in 1794) the community spent kirge 
Taxation. sums in behalf of the Talmud school 


andl in aid of needy communities, 
During the Seven Years’ war Halberstadt received 
the unwelcome visit of a French skirmishing party 
(1160), which laid the Jewish congregation under 
contribution; and as the sum demanded was not 
raised, the house of one of the trustees of the con- 
gregation was set on fire, and two Jews, together 
with several prominent citizens, were carried olf as 
hostages. 

After an interesting legal contest Hirsch Gottin- 
ren, Who filled the position of counsel at the Jewish 
court, as well as that of teacher, was elected by the 
congregation in 1282 as * Klaus” scholar in opposition 
to the wishes of the grandson of the founder and a 
trustee of the fund, who favored another candidato, 
This gave a footing to the Göttingen family (after- 
ward bearing the name of * Hirsch 7 for its ancestor) 
in Halberstadt, which family during nearly a whole 
century furnished directors to the community, while 
contributing materially to its general welfare. At 
the close of the eighteenth ventury Hirsel Roslin 
founded the llazkKarat Zebi, a school in which, * be- 
sides the Bible and Talmud, instruction is given by 
a head teacher and an assistant teacher in German, 
arithmetic, and all the branches yielding knowledge 
requisite in socialinterceourse;" It is one of the old- 
est Jewish schools in Germany conducted on modern 
principles. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century lal- 
berstadt was annexed to the kingdom of West- 
plialia, and its Jewish community came under the 
jurisdiction of the newly established: consistory of 
Cassel. As president of the consistory was ap- 
pointed (1808) Israel JAcorsox, a native of Паре: 
stadt, who did much toward bettering the condi- 
tion of the Jews. In 1811 the special Jew tax was 
abrogated in Westphalia; and in 1519 the cmanci- 
pation of the Jews throughout Prussia was an- 
nounced. Two years later Halberstadt came again 
under Prussian rule. and the old. burdens were not 


Halberstadt 
Halévy 


renewed, Thenceforward the congregation, which 
during the Westphalian régime had greatly declined. 
steadily increased, mainly owing to immigrations, 
unlil the number of Jews exceeded $800. The 
* Klaus? was reorganized іп 1555, the synagogue 
was renovated in 1879, and on the occasion of the 
centenary of the school in 1898 a spacious new 
scbool-building was erected. The Jews of Halber- 
stadt пише: at present $20 out of a total population 
of До rw 

to 1661 the rabbinical functions were 
discharged by scholarly members of the congrega- 
tion, and often also by the directors. The follow- 
ing is a list of rabbis since 1661: 

Solomon ben Johanan Reinbaeb (1661-91); Abraham ben 
Judah Berlin (1692-1715; later in Amsterdam); Zebi Hirsch 
Bialeh (Нагі?) (1718-48): Moses Brisk (1748-31); Meyer 
Barby (1757-03; later in Presburg); Hirshel Levin (1764-70; 
formerly in London and afterward in Berlin); Acting Rabbi 
Eliezer Lichtenstein (770-72); Jacob Schwanfeld (1112 - 75; 
formerly in Peine, near Hanover); Lob Eger (1675-1814); Akiba 
Eger (1514-4; nephew of the preceding and formerly a 
* Klaus” seholar); Matthias Lewian (1521-62); B. H. Aner- 
bach (1862-72; formerly in Darmstadt); Selig Auerbach (1873- 
1901 : formerly director of the Jewish town-sebool at Furtb) ; 
15836 Auerbach, tbe present (1905) incumbent. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Anerbach, (Gesch. der Israelitischen Ge 
meinde Hialberstedt, Halberstadt, 18606. 
D. DA 
HALBERSTADT, ABRAHAM BEN 
MENKI: German Hebraist and Talmudic scholar; 
died at Halberstadt abont 1780. His “Pene eae 
ham ” (unpublished), a treatise on the most dithcult 
halakot of the Talmud, shows him to have been an 
authority in Talmudic matters. Besides this there 
exists a collection of very interesting letters written 
by him to his friend R. Jeremiah at Berlin. A Ger- 
man translation of these letters was published by 
Auerbach in his * Gesch. der Israelitischen Gemeinde 
IIulberstadt,? pp. 187-197. In a long letter dated 
1770 Halberstadt defended warmly the memory of 
Jonathan Ey beschütz, wbose pupil lie was. In an- 
other letter, dated 1774, he defended the study of 
synonyms, which study was deprecated by R. Jer- 
emiuh; and in one dated a year later he expressed 
his admiration for Wessely and Mendelssohn. In 
the same letter he severely censured rabbis who have 
no knowledge of immathematies or astronomy, with- 
out which it is impossible to explain many passages 
in the Talmud. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Auerbach, (Gesch. der 
meinde Halberstadt, pp. 78, 99, 157-197. 
к. M. Sen. 
HALBERSTADT (alo STADTHAGEN), 
JUDAH BEN BENJAMIN: Rabbinieal author 
of the cighteenth ceutury. He was the author of 
* Minbat Yehudah,” giving explanations of all pas- 
sages in Rashi on Berakot in which the word * ke-lo- 
mar? occurs, A similar work on Shabbat, ‘Erubin, 
and Derakot appeared later (Altona, 1763). Ile was 
also the author of a discourse on “Zenon we-Zayit ” 
(Ber. 86a), on the benediction to be recited on eating 
radishes and olives (Altona, 1765). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Denjacob, Ozar ha-Sefariin, p. 733 
Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 341. 
к. N. T. L. 


HALBERSTADT, MORDECAI: rermal 
rabbi; born at Halberstadt at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century; died at Düsseldorf about 1770 


Isrceelitischen Ge- 


: Zedner, 
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After studying at  Frankfort-on-tbe-Main under 
Aacoh ba-tohen (1730), Halberstadt became teacher 
in the rabbinical school of lis nativetown. In spite 
of his youth he was elected rabbi of Griesheim on 
the recommendation of his teacher; he subsequently 
oecupied the rabbinates of Darmstadt and Düssel- 
dorf. As a cabalist Ilalberstadt was called upon 
by Samnel Heilmann of Metz and Jacob Joshua Falk 
for an opinion as to whether Eybeschiitz’s amulets 
were positively Shabbethaian in spirit. To have 
given au allirmative answer would have necessarily 
associated Ialberstadt wilh the enemies and intend- 
ing excommunicators of Eybeschütz; he therefore 
merely advised the inquirers to refrain from pressing 
their attacks further, declaring bimself unable to 
definitely pronounce the amulets Sbabbethaian in 
character. He was the author of а work entitled 
“ Ma'amar Mordekai,” responsa (Brünn, 1782), und of 
a grammatical work, as yet unpublished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Auerbach, Gesch. der / Isractitischen Ge- 

meinde Halberstadt, pp. 14-16. 

K. M. SEL. 

HALBERSTAM, SOLOMON JOACHIM: 
Austrian scholar; born at Cracow Feb. 29, 1833; 
died ut Bielitz March 24, 1900. His father, Isaac 
Halberstam, was a prominent merchant who devoted 
his leisure time to study, and left in manuscript a 
work which Solomon published in his honor under 
the title “Siah Yizhak,” Lemberg, 1882. This work 
contains also notices on the genealogy of Halber- 
stam, who numbered eminent rabbis among his 
ancestors both ou his father’s and on his mother’s 
side. In £860 he settled at 12101112 as a prosperous 
merchant, The larger 
part of his time, how- 
ever, he devoted to 
Jewish learning, and 
a considerable part of 
his income to increas- 
iug his library, which 
was especially rich in 
rare and — valuable 
manuscripts, the love 
of collecting having 
been developed in him 
early. For half a cen- 
tury he corresponded 
widely with the repre- 
sentatives of Jewish 
learning of all shades 
of opiniun; and hetook 
part in learned dis- 
cussions on the most 
diverse questions, con- 
tributing to nearly all the periodicals papers written 
in Hebrew and in other languages. 

Halberstam was one of the directors and chief 
supporters of both the old and the new Mekize Nir- 
damim, the publications of which include contribu- 
tions from him. He contributed valuable intro- 
ductions to the works of a great number of Ilebrew 
writers, and was also a coHaborator on collective 
works, such as the jubilee or memorial volumes in 
honor of Gritz, Steinschneider, Kohut, and Kauf- 
mann, 

Halberstam’s editions are: 
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‘al Niddah,” novell and discussions on the treatise 
Niddah by R. Yom-Tob ben Abraham (abbreviated 
“Ritba”) of Seville, Vienna, 1°68: Abraham ibn 
бигаз “Sefer ha-‘Ibbur,” a mannal of calendar 
science, 1871; Hilel b. Samuel of  Verona's 
"'Iammule ha-Nefesh,” 1874; Judah b. Darzilai 
of Barcelona's commentary on “Sefer Yezirah,” 
18894; and the same author's “Sefer ha-Shetarot,” 
1900. 

In 1890 ilalberstam issued a complete catalogue 
X his manuscripts (411 items) under the title * ehil- 
lat Shelomoh.” The greater part of them was ac- 
quired by Montefiore College, Ramsgate, England, 
while his large collection of printed books, and a 
considerable number also of manuseripts, was bought 
by Mayer Sulzberger and 
presented to the hbrary 
of the Jewish Theologica! 
Seminary of America. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : M. Reines, Dor 

wea-Hakamaw, 1890; Lippe. 

Bibliographisches Lexicon; 

M. Schwab, Jtepertoire. 
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HA-LEBANON. See 
кп, JENIEL, 
HALEVY (HAL- 


FAN), ELIE: French 
llebrew poct and author; 
born at Fürth in 1760; died 
at Paris Nov. 5, 1826; 
fatherof Fromenthal and 
Léon Halévy. At an 
early age Halevy went to 
Paris, where he became 
cantor. His knowledge of 
the Talmud and his poet- 
ical talent acquired for 
him the esteem of many 
French scholars, particu- 
larly the well-known Ori- 
entalist Sylvestre de Sacy. 
His first рост was “Ha-Shalom,” а hymn com- 
posed on the occasion of the treaty of Amiens; if was 
sung in the synagogue of Paris, in both Hebrew and 
French, on the 17th Brumaire (Nov. 8), 1801. The 
poem was praised in Latin verse by the Protestant 
pastor Marron. In 1808 Halévy composed a prayer 
to be recited on the anniversary of the battle of 
Wagram; in 1817, with the help of some of his co- 
religionists, he founded the French weckly “1 18- 
raclite Francais," whieh, however, expired within 
two years, "Yo this periodieal he contributed a re- 
markable dialogue entitled * Soerate ct Spinosa " (ii. 
73). lis “ Limmude Dat u-Musar” (Metz. 1820) is 
a text-book of religions instruction compiled from 
the Bible, with notes, a French translation, and 
the decisions of the sanhedrin instituted by Na- 
poleon. Ifalevy left two unpublished works, a 
llebrew-French dictionary and an essay on Msop's 
fables. Пе attributes the fables to Solomon 
(comp. I Kings v. 12-18 [A. V. iv. 32-33]) 
and thinks the name “Азор” to be a form of 
“Asaph.” 
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Jacques Francois Halevy. 
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BIBLIOGRAMIY : .fllg. Zeit. des Jud, 1539, Beiblatt N.I: Léon 
Halévy, in nit. sro ХУШ. 224-2316: Gratz. Gc hi. 1 
211-215; Zeithn, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 133 134. 
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HALEVY, JACQUES FRANCOIS FRO- 
MENTHAL ELIE: French composer; born at 
Paris May 27, 1799; died at Nive March 17, 1862. 
His family name was “bevi”; his father, Elie Па 
lévy, was a Bavarian by birth. At the age of ten he 
entered the Paris Conservatoire and studied under 
Cazot (elements of music), Lambert. (piano), and 
Berton (harmony). He won the solfeggio prize in 
1811, and the second prize in harmony in 1812. He 
thereafter beeame a pupil of Cherubini in composi- 
tion, with whom he remained for tive years; and, 
after twice winning the 
second prize at the Con- 
servatoire, he finally se- 
cured the Grand Prix 
de Rome (1819) for his 
cantata “HHerminie.” 
Shortly before his de- 
parture for Rome his * De 
Profundis” (text in He- 
brew), composed on tbe 
death of the Due de 
Berri, and dedicated to 
Cherubini, was performed 
at the svnagogue in tlie 
Rue St. Avoye (March 24, 


SEL. 


1820). 
Alter actively prose- 
cuting his studies in 


]taly Halévy returned to 
France, wherc for several 
years he ex perienced con- 
siderable ditflieulty in ob- 
taining a hearing for his 
compositions. Iis comic 
opera “L’Artisan” (in 
one act) performed at 
the Théâtre Feydeau in 
1827, met with but little 
success, but the three-act 
opera “Clari,” produced at the Théâtre Italien in 
1820, the principal róle being sung by Malibran, 
made a somewhat better impression, 
and was probably largely instrumen- 
tal in securing for the composer 
the appointment of “chef du chant” 
at the theater in question, a position which he 
occupied in association with Herold, 

For several years to come, however, the composer 
was not destined to score a decided triumph, al- 
though opera followed opera in quick succession. 
Still, the air * Vive, vive, l'Italie," in his comic opera 
“Le Dilettante d'Avignon" (1829). became exceed- 
ingly popnlar with the Parisian publie, while his 
ballet “Manon Lescaut” (1830), by reason of its 
melody and verve, also found favor. 

Ilalévy had already attained the age of thirty-six 
when his masterpiece, “La Juive,” a grand opera in 
five acts, was produced at the Opéra (Feb. 28, 1855), 
where it was hailed with enthusiasm, and at once 
secured for its author a European reputation, The 
opera was presented with unprecedented scenic 
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Works. 
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splendor, the stage-setting alone having cost, it was 
said, 150,000 franes. Ten months atter the tirst 
performance of " La Juive” Ilalévy's musical eom- 
edy “L'Eclair” appeared; and, although in spirit 
the exact antithesis of “La Juive.” it immediately 
became a favorite with Parisian audiences. 
Although the composer had given splendid evi- 
dence of his extraordinary talent and versatility in 
these two widely divergent compositions, he now 
lost much of his originality and became imitative 
rather thau creative—a deterioration ascribed partly 
to the inlluence of Meyerbeer, then at the zenith of 
his fame, and partly to Halévy’s carelessness in the 
selection of librettos. At all events, it may be said 
that, out of abont twenty dramatic works, chietly 
comic operas, which followed upon "La Juive,” 
only a few, suchas “ Les Mousquetaires de la Reine ” 
(1846) and “Le Val d'Andorre " (1848), are still oc- 
casionally produced. Nevertheless, many of them, 
and notably * La Dame de Pique” (1850), although 
perhaps lacking in dramatic interest, are replete 
with melody. 
~ [n 1851 Malévy obtained a professorship at the 
Conservatoire, where Gounod, and afterward Bizet, 
were among his pupils, the latter sub- 
Professor- sequently marrying lJalévy's daugh- 
ship in the ter. In 1854 IIalévy was appointed 
Con- permanent secretary of the Académie 
servatoire. des Beaux-Arts, and bis “Souvenirs 
et Portraits, Etudes sur les Beaux 
Arts ” (1869), written inthis capacity, constitute a 
very attractive series of criticisms and eulogies. 
Ialévy's * Leçons de Lecture Musicale," published 
in 1857 and since revised, is still the standard text- 
book on solfeggio in the elementary schools of Paris. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. J. Fétis, Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens; Champlin, Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians; 
Benjamin E. Woolf, in Fumous Composers and Their 
Works, ii. 665 672; Riemann, Opern Handbuch; Edouard 
Monnaie, F. Halévy, Paris, 1863. 
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HALEVY, JOSEPH: French Orientalist; born 
at Adrianople Dec. 15, 1827. While a teacher in 
Jewish schools, tirst in his native town and later in 
Bucharest, he devoted his leisure to the study of 
Oriental languages and archeology, in which he be- 
came proficient. In 1868 he was sent by the Alli- 
ance ]sraélite Universelle to Abyssinia to study the 
conditions of the FaLasHas. His report on that 
mission, which he had fnlfilled with distinguished 
success, attracted the attention of the French Insti- 
tute (Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres), 
which sent him to Yemen to study the Sabean in- 
scriptions. Jlalévy returned with 686 of these, de- 
ciphering and interpreting them, and thus succeed- 
ing in reconstructing the rudiments of the Sabean 
language and mythology. Since 1879 Halévy lias 
been professor of Ethiopic in the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris, and librarian of the Société Asiatique. 

Halévy's scientific activity has been very exten- 
sive, and his writings on Oriental philology and 
archeology, which display great originality and in- 
genuity, have earned for hima world-wide reputa- 
tion. He is especially known through his contro- 
versies, still proceeding, with eminent Assvriologists 
concerning the non-Semitie Sumerian idioni found 
in the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions Contrary to 


— 





the generally «admitted opinion, Ilalévy put forward 
the theory that Sumerian is not a langnage, but 
merely an ideographie method of writing invented 
by the Semitic Baby- 

Jonians themselves. 
For the student of 
specifically Jewish 
learning the most 
noteworthy of Ha- 
lévy’s works is his 
“Recherches Dib- 
liques," wherein he 
shows himself to be 
a decided adversary 
of the so-ealled 
higher criticism. [le 
analyzes the first 
twenty-five chapters 
of Genesis in the 
light of recently 
discovered | Assyro- 
Babylonian docu- 
ments, and «admits 
that Gen. i.-xi. 26 
represents an old Scmitic myth almost wholly As- 
syro-Babylonian, greatly transformed by the spirit 
of prophetic monotheism. The narra- 





Joseph Jlalévy. 


Biblical  tivesof Abraham and his descendants, 
Re- however, although considerably em- 
searches.  bellished, he regards as fundamentally 
historical, and аз the work of one au- 

thor. "The contradictions found in these narratives. 


and which are responsible for the beliet of modern 
critics in à multiplicity of authors, disappear upon 
close examination. The hw pothesis of Jahvisticand 
Elohistic documents is, according to him, fallacious. 

The following are IIalévy's principal works, all 
of which have been published in Paris: 


Rapport sur une Mission Archéologique dans le Yemen, 1872. 

Voyage au Nadjran, 1573. 

Mélanges il'Epigraphie et d'Archéologie Séniltiques, 1874. 

Etudes Sabéennes, 1875. 

Etudes Berbéres, Epigraphie Lybique. 1875. 

La Prétendue Langue d’Acead, Est-Elle Touranienne ? 1875. 

Etudes sur le Syllabaire Cunciforme, 1876. 

Recherches Critiques sur (Origine de Ia Civilisation Baby- 
lonienne, 1870. 

La Nouvelle Evolution de l'Accadisme, 1876-18. 

Prières des Falaehas, Ethiopic text with a Hebrew trans- 
lation, 1877. 

Documents Religieux de l'Assyrie et de la Bahylonle, text with 
translation and commentary, 1532, 

Essai sur les Inscriptions du Safa, 1582. 

Mélanges de Critique et d'Histoire Relatifs aux Peuples 
Sémitiques, 1883. 

Aperçu Grammatical sur l'Allographie Assyro-Babylonlenne, 
1883. 

Essai sur l'Origine des Eeritures Indlennes, 1886. 

La Correspondance d'Amenophis III. et d'Amenopbis IV. 
Trauscrite et Traduite, 1891-93. 

Les Inscriptions de Zindjirli, two studies, 1893, 1899. 

Tobie et Akhiakar, 1900, 

Recherches Bibliques, a series of articles begun in " R. E. J.“ s 
continued, after 1893, in the ** Revue Sémitique d'Epigraphie et 
d'Histoire Ancienne," founded hy IIalévy; and published in book. 
forin in 15805. 

Nouvelles Observations sur les Ecritures Indiennes, 1805. 

Le Sumérisme et l'Histoire Babylonienne, 1900. 

Taazaze Sanbat (Ethiopic text and translation), 1902. 

Le Nouveau Fragment Hebreu de lEcclésiaetiqne, IKR, 

Les Tablettes Gréco-Babyloniennes et le 8umérisnie, 1902. 

Essai sur les Inscriptions Proto-Arabes, 1905. 

Etudes Evangéliques, 1903. 
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Halévy is the author of * Mabberet. Melizah we- 
Shir,” Hebrew essays and poems (Jerusalen, 1805). 
In the earlier part of his life he was a regular con- 
trihutor to the Hebrew periodicals, the purity of 
his Hebrew being greatly admired. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers, KNonrcrsations- Lerikon, viii. 219; 
Lu Grande Encyclopédie, xix. 155: Fuenn, KNeneset Yis- 
rael, p. 479; Braunin, in Hae Eshliol, iv. 297. 
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HALEVY, LEON: French author and dra- 
matic writer; brother of Jacques Frangois Fromen- 
thal IHlalévy: born at Paris Jan. 14, 1802; died at 
Saint Germain-en-Laye Sept. 2, 1853. After tin. 
ishing a course at the Lycée Charlemagne, lla. 
lévy became a disciple and collaborator of Saint 
Simon, aiding in the foundation of his organ, " Le 
Producteur," and writing the introduction to his 
work, “Opinions Littéraires, Philosophiques et In- 
dustrieles," in whieh Rodrignes and Bailly also 
assisted. 1n 1831 Halévy was appointed assistant 
professor of French literature at the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, but abandoned the position three years later. 
In 1837 he was attached to the Ministry of Public 
Instruction as chief of the bureau of scientific so- 
cieties, and remained there until his retirement in 
1853, after whieh he devoted the remainder of his 
life to literature. Halévy wrote a large number of 
poems, translations, plays, and other works. Among 
the poems may be cited: “Le Vieux Guerrier au 
Tomheau de Napoleon,” 1821; “La Peste de Barce- 
lone," 1822; “ Pocsies Européennes," 1828; " CEuvres 
Lyriques d'Horaee," 1831 (2d ed., 1%56). Ilis plays 
include: “Le Czar Demetrius,” 1829, staged at the 
Théâtre Francais; “Le Duel,” a two-act comedy, 
produced at the Théâtre Français: “ L'Espion,” 
1898, a five-act drama, produced at the Odeon (in 
collaboration with Drouineau); "Le Chevreuil,” 
1831 (in collaboration with Jaime); ° Indiana,” 
1833; * Leone Leoni,” 1840; "Un Mari.” 1843; and 
* Le Balai d'Or,” 1843. Among Halévy'slater plays 
were: “Le Mari aux Epingles" 1850; “Ce Que 
Fille Veut,” 1858; *Un Fait-Paris," 1859; " Electre,” 
1864 Of Halévy's other works may he mentioned: 
“Résumé de l'Histoire des Juifs Modernes," 1828; 
“Recueil de Fables,” 1844 (2d ed., 1856; erowned by 
the Academy); “Га Gréce Tragiqne," 1846; " Vie 
de Fromenthal llalevy,” 1862. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie ; Larousse, Dirt. 
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HALEVY, LUDOVIC: French dramatist; born 
in Paris Jan. 1, 1834; a son of Léon Halévy and a 
nephew of Jacques François Fromenthal Halévy. 
He was edueated at the Lycée Lonis le Grand in 
Paris; after graduating he entered the service of the 
government. During this period he wrote several 
comic operas under the nom de plume of “Jules Ser- 
viéres." llis success with these induced him to re- 
sign his position (1865),and devote himself entirely to 
the drama in association with Henri Meilhac. The 
operas written by Halévy and Meilhac were suc- 
cessfullv produced on nearly all thestagesof Europe 
and America. 

Halévy'searlier plays include: * Bataclan ” (1855; 
musie bv Offenbach); " L'Impresario " (15560; with 
Battu): “Le Docteur Miracle" (1857: with Battu); 
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“Orphée aux Enfers " (1858); * La Chanson de Fi 
tunio" (1861); "Le Pont des Soupirs” and “La Bu 
ronne de San Francisco ” (1863). 

The follawing were produced in eollaboratio: 
with Meilhac: “Һа Delle Helene” (1865; musie by 
Offenbach, one of his greatest successes); “ Le Tra 
deXMinuit" (18620; “Barbe Dleue® (1861), " B 
Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein;" a satire on аат 
ism (1867; music by OMenbach), * Froufrou " (1569 
"Le Héveillon" (1812); "La Petite Marquis 
(IM: "Carmen ^ and "La Civeale" (01871). “a 
Petit Due’ (STS); “La Petite Mademoiselle 
(1870). In 1592 the partnership came to an end 
There were rumors of a quarrel, which, however, 
were denied by Halévy. Meilhae continued to pro 
duce plays, while Halévy devoted himself to litera 
ture. " Froufron " is their most famous play. И 
ran for 250 nights st the Gymnase and for 100 more 
at the Porte Saint Martin, with Saral Bernhardt in 
the cast; it was revived at the Théâtre Francais in 
15092. 

Halevy’s novels inelude: “Un Seandale ? (18601, 
"L'invasion," “Madame et Monsieur Cardinal." 
“Le Rêve,” “Те Cheval du Trompette," and * Quand 
On Attend Ses Messes” (1872); * Marcel". (1876); 
“Jes Petites Cardinal" (1550); " ‘Abbe Constantin " 
(1595 ш Fanie Cardinal *Criquette;" © Detix 
Mariages," "Un Grand Mariage," “Un Mariage 
d'Amour,” and “Princesse” (1886); "Les Trois 
Coups de Foudre" and * Mon Camarade Mussard 7 
(IS50)  "Dhankan (TV. 

Halévy was decorated with the cross of com 
manier of the Legion of Honor, and became a mem 
ber of the Academy in 1854. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Curinier, Dict. Nationaliles Contemporains, 

Vapereau, iet, Universel des Contemporains; La Grande 

Encyclopédie, 
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HALF-BLOOD. See FAMILY and FAMILY birr. 


HALFAN, URI SHERAGA PHOEBUS 
BEN ELIEZER MANNELES: Rabbi of Un- 
garisch-Brod, Moravia, in the first half of the eight- 
centh century. He was the author of a work 
entitled * Dat Esh,” containing responsa and a corn- 
mentary on the laws of Kilayim in Maimonides’ 
code (Berlin, 1743). The second word of the title 
contains the initials of his name—Uri Sherag: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai. Shem ha-Gedolim, ii, s.v. Dat Bish; 

steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2692. 
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HALFON, ABBA MARI: Italian astronomer 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. {n 1492 he 
was at Naples, where he studied astronomy. Па оп 
was theauthor of " Ta'ame Mizwot," containing ex 
planatory notes on the ALFONSINE TABLES, and still 
extant in manuscript (MS. Naples, iii. F 12; MS 
Parma, De Rossi, No. 336, 7, under the title " Tau- 
‘ame ha-Kelaliin"), According to A. Berliner, the 
* Dayit Ne'eman,” a Hebrew translation or paraphrase 
of a commentary by Ibn Rajal on the same astro- 
uonmieal tables, with an introductory Hebrew. роет, 
found in the Naples codex, was the work of Abba 
Mari, who signed thereto the same initials (NON = 
“Abba Mari Talmid ") as those used by him in his 
“Тачипе Mizwot." An elegy written by. IIalſon 


Halfon 
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(1490) at Lucca on the death of Jehiel of Pisa 
was published by D. Kaufmann (* R. E. J XV 
tu6). 


BIBIIOGRAPNY: Berliner's Magazin, xvi. 49 : Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Bibl. xxi. 116; idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 620; Mortara, 
Indice. 

K. Бр: 
HALFON, ABRAHAM BEN RAPHAEL: 
abbi of Tripoli, North Africa; died. about 1803. 

16 was the author of a work entitled " Hay ye Abra- 

ham," a treatise on the ritual laws of Orah Hayyim 

and Yoreh ре (Leghorn, 1826). 

nBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, р.41; 
Uuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. do. 

K. M. BEL. 
HALFON, ELIJAH MENAHEM: Italian 

Talmudist and physician; son of the astronomer 

Abba Mari and son-in-law of Kalonymus ben Da- 

vid (Maestro Calo); tlourished at Venice in the mid- 

dle of the sixteenth century. In a collection of 

responsa compiled by Joseph Graziano of Modena, 

Malfon gives his opinion on the question whether a 

Jew may instruct Christians in Hebrew. Citing 

numerous passuges from the Talmud, which he elu- 

cidates with logical acumen, Halfon shows that ele- 
mentary instruction may certainly be given, if only 
for the purpose of enabling non-Jews to comply 
with the seven laws given to Noah. IIalfon was 
one of the rabbinical authorities from whom Fran- 
eesco Georgio obtained for Richard Croke a rabbin- 
ieal opinion regarding the divorce of Henry NAH. 

This circumstance, and his friendship for Solomon 

Molcho, brought about a quarrel between Halfon 

and the physician Jacob Mantino. 
ljalfon's authority as а Talmudist was widely rec- 

ognized, and a responsum of his, in which he calls 
himself the grandson of Joseph Colon, is found in 

Moses Isserles' collection of responsa. (No. 56, са. 

Cracow).  Halfon was also a versatile poct, and sev- 

eral of his productions are still extant in manuscript 

(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Перт. MSS.” No. 948, 6). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, in Revue Oricntalc, ii. 133; Kauf- 
mann, iu J. Q. JH. ix. 501; idem, in К. E. J. xxvii. ו‎ 
K. ТЕРЕ. 
HALFORD, GEORGE EDWARD: Private 

in the mounted infantry of the City of London Im- 

perial Volunteers; born 1878: died at Karee, near 

Bloemfontein, May 15, 1900, during the war with 

the Transvaal (1899-1900). Ife was educated at 

University College School, London, and, entering 

the volunteers, became lance-corporal in the ist 

Middlesex (Victoria und St. George's) On the 

outbreak of war he enlisted among the mounted in- 

fantry of the volunteer force, and took part in the 
fighting round Paardeberg; serving later as one of 
the escort of the Boer general Cronje as far as the 

Modder River station on his way to Cape Town and 

St. Helena. Halford subsequently took part in the 

great march to Bloemfontein; and its accompany- 

ing hardships and privations eulminated in an attack 
of fever to which he succumbed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, June 30, 1900. 
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HALHUL: City in the hill country of Judah, 
mentioned in the list of cities in the inheritance of 
that tribe (Josh. xv. 58). llalhul was about four 
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miles to the north of lebron, and, according toa 
Jewish tradition (lIottinger, “Cippi Hebr." p. 32), 
was the burial-place of Gad, David's seer (I Sam. 
xxii. 5: И Sam. xxiv. 11), It is probably the mod- 
ern Ilalliul. 
pi Gale 
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HALI: Town on the boundary of Asher, men- 
tioned in Josh. xix. 25 between Ielkath and Beten. 
The Septuagint gives the name as “ Aleph." 

E. G. И. 

HALILAH: Biblical term denoting “far be it 
[from me, thee, etc.].” In Talmndic literature it 
has two distinct meanings, derived from the two 
meanings of the root “balal” (to profane: pollute). 
In some instances its signification is cognate to that 
given to it in the Bible (Gen. R. xlix. 16; Yalk to 
Gen. Ixxxiii.); in other places it has the meaning of 
"round about," “in turn,” froin “halal” (to bore, 
pierce, make hollow or round), usually in conjunc- 
tion with the word “hazar” (to turn around, begin 
again; Suk. 55b; Ket. 95a; Zeb. 10a). 

In later Hebrew and in the Yiddish language the 
word is employed in its original meaning, but car- 
ries with it greater emphasis than is given to it in the 
Bible, having the signification of " God forbid,” “by 
no means." Ft is sometimes strengthened, in collo- 
quial speech, by the addition of the word * we-has" 
(may He have pity). The expression is very com- 
mon in Yiddish, and is especially used to ward off 
the evil effects of an ill-omened utterance. 

p J. Н. б 

HALIZAH (“taking off,” *"untying "( : The em 
emony of the taking off of a brother-in-law’s shoe by 
the widow of a brother who has died childless, 
through which ceremony he is released from the 
obligation of marrying her, and she becomes free to 





The Halizah Shoe. 
(After Bodenschatz, 1745.) 


marry whomever she desires (Deut. XXV. 5-10). It 
may be noted that only one brother-in-law need per- 
form the ceremony. The old custom of the levirate 
marriage (Gen. xxxviii, 8) is thus modified in the 
Deuteronomie code by permitting the surviving 
brother to refnse to marry his brother's widow, pro- 
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vided he submits to the ceremony of halizal (see 
Levinare; Yesamap. ln the Talmudie period 
the tendency against the original custom was in- 
teusified by the apprehension that the brother-in- 
law might desire to marry his brother’s widow from 
other motives than that of “establishing a name 
unto his brother,” and therefore many rabbis of 
Talmudic as well as of later times preferred lalizah 
to actual marriage (Yeb. 39b). Thus theancient in- 
stitution of the levirate marriage fell more and more 
into disuse, so that at present halizah is the general 
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HaLlZall SCENE IN HOLLAND, 


JEWISII ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Haligah 


Rabbis declared that the ceremony should take place 
hctore a court of three, who need not be very learn «d, 
but must at least understand Hebrew (Yeb, 101a; 
וו וגו ית‎ SIR, DCN EAT Tu b AN these 
who are disqualitied. from testifying in leal mat 
ters (sce EvipEsNcrk) are disqualified also from act- 
ing on this board of judges (Yeb. 0ta) These 
three should appoint two others to assist (hem, and 
at the service on the evening preceding the day of 
the ceremony they shonld appoint a place for its 
performance, зо as to give the mutter more pub 
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EARLY EIGHTEENTII CENTURY. 


(From a Dutch translation of Leo di Modena's ** Riti,” Amsterdam, 1725,} 


role and marriage the rare exception (Shulban 
‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, 165, and commentaries), 1n 
theory, however, the Biblical law of levirate mar- 
riage is still presumed to be in force, and in the cer- 
einonies attending upon halizah the presumption is 
that the brother-in-law brings disgrace upon him- 
self and upon bis family by refusing to marry his 
brother’s widow. 

The ceremony as deseribed in Deuteronomy ({.с.) 
is very simple. The widow loosens tlie shoe of the 
brother-in-law in the presence of 
the elders of the town, spits upon the 
ground before him, and pronounces a 
certain prescribed formula, This cer- 
emony, however, waslater elaborated hy the Rabbis, 
making the act more solemn and more public. The 


The 
Ceremony. 


пену. The place chosen is usually the synagogue 
court or the house of the rabbi, although the cer- 
emony may take place in the house of the widow. 
All investigations with regard to the parties con- 
cerned in the halizah should be conducted on the 
previous day, on which both are instructed in the 
details of the ceremony, and on which the " yebamiuli? 
(widowed sister-in-law) is not allowed to partake 
of anv food, The halizah should not be per- 
formed in the evening (Yeb, 104a), nor on a Sabbath 
ora holiday (Bezah 36b), nor on the pe of a Sab- 
bath or a holiday (7 Ternmat ha-Deshen,” § 227). 
On the day set for the пала, TA after 
the morning service, when all the people are still in 
the synagogue, the three judges and their two as- 
sistants, who also act as witnesses, repair to the ap- 


Halizah THE JEWISII 
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pointed place. The three judges sit on one bench, 
the two assistants on a beneh placed beside it; the 
“yvabam ” (brother-in-law) and the yebamah stand 
between them, Betore the ceremony is commenced 


а thorough publie examination is made of the case. | 
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qualified from testifying may become witnesses, 
Both the yabam and the yebamah must be made 
aware of the fact that by this ceremony the widow 
becomes free to marry whomever she may desire, 
After these preliminary details, and atterthe yabam 
ה‎ г 
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МАЛДАН CEREMONY AMONG GERMAN JEWS, EIGIITEENTII CENTURY. 
Frown Bodeuschiatz, “ Kirchliche Verfassung," 1748.) 


The relationship of the parties must be clearly es- 
tablished and their maturity ascertained. Jf he or 
she is a minor, a deaf aute, a mute, or an idiot, or 
if his foot is crooked or turned to one side, the hali- 
zah can not be performed. The court must also 
know whether she is left-handed or whether he is 
left-footed, and must be convineed that more than 
ninety one days have passed. since the death of her 
husband (see Devoren; Levirare). To establish 
these matters it is nob unecessary to have legally cli- 
gible witnesses, Even those who are otherwise dis- 


makesa public declaration that he has not been forced 
by any outside intluenee to submit to the balizah, 
but that he does it of his own free 

The will, the actual ceremony commences, 
Halizah The shoe, which is usually the prop- 
Shoe. erty of the community, is brought 
forth and examined as to its cleanli- 

ness and construction, in accordance with the pre- 
cepts of the law, Phe halizah shoe is made entirely 
of leather, usually from the skin of a clean animal, 
It is made of two pieces, the upper part and the sole, 
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PRINTED HALIZAH BLANK USED BY MODERN AMSTERDAM JEWS, 
(In the possession 01 Prof. G. Deutsch.) 
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sewed together with leather threads. Three small 
straps are attached to the front of the shoe, each of 
which hasa knot (“humrata”) at the top to tit a hole 
made on the other side of the shoe. Two white leather 
straps are attached to either side of the shoe, by which 
it is fastened to the leg. The yabam must have his 
right foot, on which the shoe is placed, washed very 
scrupulously, and after he has strapped it on he must 
walk four cubits in the presence of tbe judges. 
Then the chief of the judges reads the folowing 
passage, Which the yebamah repeats word for word: 
“My brother-in-law refuses to raise unto his brother 
a name in Israel; he will not marry me”; then the 
yubam is required to repeat the sentence: * 1 do not 
wish to take her." Ile then presses his right foot 
against the floor while she loosens the straps with 
her right hand and, bolding his leg in her left hand, 
takes off the shoe and throws it some distance away. 
Then she places herself in front of the yabam, spits 
on the tloor in front of him, and repeats these words 
after the presiding judge: “So shall it be done unto 
that man who will not build up his hrother's house, 
and his name shall be called in Israel, ‘the house of 
him that hath his shoe loosed.’” She repeats the 

last phrase three times, the assembly 


The reciting it three times after her. 
Formulas. Then the yabam returns the shoe to 


the court, and the judges say: " May 
it be the will [of God] that Jewish women be no 
more subjected to райлар or to yibbum.” As they 
rise, the chief of the judges says: * Blessed be He 
who sanctified us with the conmandments and stat- 
utes of Abraham our father.” All the passages re- 
cited by the yabamand by the yebamah must be read 
in Hebrew as they are found in the original in Deu- 
teronomy, and if the parties do not understand He- 
brew the passages must be translated for them (Eben 
ha-'Ezer, 169; “Seder UWalizah” and commentaries 
ad (ое.). 

Various reasons have heen offered for the cere- 
mony of loosening the shoe. From the incident re- 
lated in the Book of Ruth (iv. 7, 8), which certainly 
refers to this ancient custom, it would seem that the 
loosening of the shoe was a symbol for a transfer of 
rights, and had no stigma attached to it. Some of 
the later rabbis (Jehiel of Paris, for instance) say 
that the removal of the shoe symbolized the entrance 
into a state of mourning. From the time when the 
yabum actually refused to marry his brother's widow 
and thus perpetuate his name in Israel, his brother 
was considered dead, and the yebamah, by drawing 
off his shoe, thus declared to him that trom that 
tine on he was a mourner (“ Perush Seder Halizah,” 
82; comp. Weill, “La Femme Juive,” part iv., ch. 
у, Bans. 1378). 

In order to prevent the yabam from extorting 
money from the widow who wishes to be released 
from the shackles of perpetual wi lowhood, the Rab- 
bis established the institution of the “shetar hali- 
zah” (see Drep). This institution provides that 
at the marriage of a young couple 
all the brothers must sign a document 
in which they pledge themselves to 
submit to the act of halizah without 
claiming any remuneration in case their brother dies 
childless (* Nalialat Shib'ah," p. 22, Warsaw, 1884). 


Shetar 
Halizah. 





If at the time of marriage there was a minor brother, 
who could not legally sign the document, there was 
the institution of the “shetar bithon halizah," es- 
tablished by the Rabbis for such cases, by which the 
father of the bridegroom promises to pay to the 
bride a certain sum of money if this son should re- 
fuse to submit to the ceremony of halizah (b, 93; 
comp. * Pithe Teshubah ”; Eben ba-‘Ezer, 165, note 
10; see INHERITANCE). Notwithstanding tliis, eases 
often oceur where brothers-in-law demand money 
before they will submit to the ceremony. 

The Relorm view, as expressed in various trea- 
tises written by the leaders of the movement, and 
as adopted at the different rabbinical conferences 
held in Germany and in America, is that the cere- 
mony of halizah is not essential to the remarriage of 
the widow, The Philadelphia conference (1869) re- 
solved that “The precept of levirate marriage and 
af halizah has lost to us all meaning, import, and 
binding force.” The Second Israelitish Synod, held 
in Augsburg (1871), also passed a resolution to the 
sume effeet, with the addition that * For the sake of 
liberty of conscience, however, no rabbi will refuse, 
on request of the parties, to conduct the ceremony of 
пайлар in a proper form.” The great majority of 
Jews, uowever, still cling to this ancient institntion 
and observe it in all its details. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible, s.v. Marriage: Ham- 
burger, R. B. d. s.v. Schireagerehe ; Saalschütz, Das Mo- 
saische Hecht, ch. civ., Berlin, 1553; Michal of Cracow, 
Seder Gittin wa-Halizah, with Pithe Teshubah, Wilna, 
1806 ; Buchholz, Die Familie, pp. 65-67, Breslau, 1867; Reds- 
lob, Die Levirats-Ehe bei den Hebriicrn, Leipsie, 1536; 
Dusehik, Das Mosciseh-Talmucdisehe Eherecht, $ 5, Vienna, 
1501; Dergel, Die Eheverhtiltnisse der Alten Juden, ch. X., 
Leipsic. 1531: Mielziner, Jewish Law of Marriage aud 
Divorce, 88 22-23, Cincinnati, 1884; Verhandlungen der 


Zweiten Ixraclitisehen Synode, Berlin, 18:3; Rosenan, 
Jewish Ceremonial. Institutions and Customs, Baltinore, 
1903. 

E. €. J. H. G 


HALLAH: The priest's share of the dough. 
The Biblical law in the case of halah (Nnm. xv. 
17-21; comp. Neh. x. 38), asin the case of the heave- 
offering (“terumab”; Num. xviii. 11), is indefinite. 
It enjoins the separation ot the hallah “from the first 
of your dough,” but does not specify how much 
dough there should be, or what proportion of the 
dough should go to the priest. The Rabbis, how- 
ever, made the law more explicit by limiting it. 
According to their definition the dough, in order ta 
be subject to the law of hallah, must consist of at 
least one omer (1? cabs, or enough to fill a vessel 
10 x 10 x 31 inches in size; see WEIGHTS AND MEAS- 
URES) of tlour (Па. ii. 5; comp. 'Eduy. i. 2), the 
portion due to the priest being 3; of the dough of a 
private household and 45; of that of a baker ('Eduy. 
i. 7). The priest's share was taken from the dough 
and not from the Hour (сотр. Yer. Hal. ii. 1). 

The obligation rested upon the person to whom 
the dough belonged, and not upon the person who 
kneaded it. Hence if the dough belonged to a non- 
Jew, and it was prepared by a Jew, no portion of it 
went to the priest, even if the non-Jew afterward 

presented itto the Jew. AJew, how- 
Obligation ever, was obliged to separate hallab 
on Owner. from his dough even when it was 
prepared by a non-Jew (lal. iii. 5). 
Dough prepared as food for animals was not subject 
to this obligation, unless it was also partaken of by 
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men (Hal i. 8). The priest's portion was taken only 
from dough made from the tlour of one of these tive 
kinds of cereal: wheat, barley, spelt, oats, and rye 
(al. i. 1). Dough made from the Hour of rice, 
millet, or peas was excepted. The dongh must 
have been prepared for the baking of bread, but not 
for pastry or enkes of any kind (Hal. i. 4). If the 
separation of the hallah trom the dough had been 
forgotten, it could be rade after the bread was baked 
(Sifre to Num. xv. 21). 

The Biblical expression “when you eat of the 
bread of the land" clearly indicates that the law of 
balah applies only to Palestine; but, in order that 
this institution should not be forgotten in Israel, the 
Rabbis ordained that it should also be observed be - 
yond Palestine and for all time. Since, however, it 
an no longer be observed as a priestly offering, he- 
canse everything now is in a state of impurity, the 
portion taken from the dough is thrown into the tire 
and need not be proportionate to the amount of the 
dough; the obligation can be discharged with the 
smallest portion (Hal iv. 8-11). When the dough 
is thrown into the fire a blessing should be pro- 
nounced, At present the laws pertaining to the 
separation of hallah are very lenient, both with re- 
gard to the separation and with regard to the holi- 
hess attached to it (Maimonides, * Yad.” Bikkurim, 
v.-viii.; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 322-320). 
See PRIESTLY Copr; for hallah as sacrifice see Sac- 
RIFICE; TuANK-OFFERING. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Saalschiitz, Das Mosaische Recht, ch. xli., 
note 441, Berlin, 1553. | 
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HALLE-ON-THE-SAALE: University town 
in the Prussian province of Saxony. dews settled 
there soon after tbe city was founded, in the begin- 
ning of the twellth century, the wealthy members 
of the community having business relations with the 
nobility in the vicinity. The Jews, who were at 
first subject to the archiepiscopal court and then to 
the mayor, lived in a quarter of their own, called 
the “Judendorf,” and had a synagogue and ceme- 
tery. Like their coreligionists in other parts of Ger- 
many, they were repeatedly plnndered aud perse- 
ented. 1t is doubtful whether they sullered much 
up to the time of the Sceond Crusade (1145), but 
they certainly did in 1206, 1261, 1349, and 1402. 
Several times, as in 1214 and 1446, they had to leave 
their homes, and in 1493 they were peremptorily ex- 
pelled by Archbishop Ernst. Two centuries later a 
new community was formed, the authorities per- 
mitting some exiled families from Halberstadt to 
settle at Halle in 1692. They laid outa cemetery in 
1693, and оиа svnagoguein 1700. They were still 
subjected to medieval restrictions: they were for- 
bidden to nequire real estate or to attend the uni- 
versity, and their commerce was limited by special 
laws. The general privilege granted by Frederick 
William 1. of Prussia, dated Feb. 26, 1704, regu- 
lated their civic status; yet in 1724 the synagogue 
and houses of the Halle Jews were demolished dur- 
ing a conilict with the students, and special taxes 
were laid upon them during the Seven Years’ war. 

The Westphalian government granted ful! citizen- 
ship to tlie Jews in a roya! deeree of 1808, by which 
the body-tax, tbe protection money, and other extra 
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taxes were abolished. When Halle euni וזו‎ 
nader Prussian rule, the Jewish community ol ti 
town ineluded about 150 persons. By the law ‹ 
July 23, 1847, separating the Jews inte synalos 
districts, some neighboring communities were all h 
ated with the community of Halle; for whieh a rep 
resentative constitution was drawn up. The Hrs 
rabbi, Dr. Vrohllich, was installed in 1560. lu 1864 
а new cemetery was laid out and a new synagogue 
was built, fo which an organ was added in (900, 
The school, attended by 150 children (01905), is under 
the direction of the local rabbit, Dr. Fessler. There 
area hebra kaddisha, a women's society, a * Rat und 
Tat” society (for the relief of business men in dis 
tress), a B'nai B'rith lodge, ete. Halle has (1903) a 
population of 156,624, including 1,300 Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, egesten ¢ Sufeld, Meartyrologiune: 


Auerbach, Gesch. der Israclitischen Gemeinde Holberstadt. 


Halberstidl, 1866; Drevhaupt, alast 01 126 coilmng 
des Naalhkreises, 2 vols, Halle, 1755; Hertzberg, (reseh. der 


Ме Plalie-«.-8. Dn. Mitlelalter, Halle, 159; рле, Iv. 
(1863), Nos. 2 and 6: Ntatistisches Jahrheeh dex PE» utsch- 
fsraclitischen (CGremveindebiuimdes, Berlin, 103: Freudentbal, 
Aus der Heimat Moses Mendelssohns, pp. 173 ef seq, 2416 6t 
seq. fon Hebrew printing establishments in Halle). 

р, B. Sa. 


— Typography: Moses Benjamin Wulff, court 
Jew at Dessau, obtained in 1694 a privilege from 
the Prinee of Dessau to establish a printing ollice in 
that city. lIe began to publish books in 1696, but 
financial ditliculties compelled him to abandon the 
business. One of his typesetters, the prosclyte 
Moses ben Abraham, was called to alle in 1706 to 
assist J. H. Michaelis in the printing of the bible. 
The citizens protested against the presence among 
them of a Jew without a royal letter of protection, 
and the king sustained their objection. Michaelis, 
however, procured registration at the university 
lor the printer’s son Israel Moses, who thereby 
became exempt from the jurisdiction of the city 
authorities, and upon the intercession of the uni 
versity the king permitted the father to reside in 
Halle so long as the printing of the Bible was in 
progress, but under the stipulation that he should 
do noother work. Moses ben Abraham nevertheless 
printed various other books there: Jacob Reischer’s 
responsa, “Shebut Ya'akob" (1700); tive Talmudic 
tractates, Which were to form part of an edition of 
the Babylonian Talmud already planned by his 
former employer, Moses benjamin Wulff, who gave 
him the neeessary type and machinery; some Tal- 
mudie works; à prayer-book; two descriptions, in 
Judieo-Germ;an, of the contlagrations at Altona and 
Frankfort-on-the- Main; ete. 

Altogether sixteen books were issued by the press 
of Halle. Jn 1711, the university, provoked because 
Moses ben Abraham printed other works than those 
issued by the university press, complained to the 
king, but without effect. In 1714, however, the 
university drew the king's attention to the fact that 
Moses had printed à prayer-book containing thc 
‘ALENU, Which had recently been prohibited by 
royal order. Moses and Berechiah Berak, the an 
thor of the last book printed in Moses’ otlice, were 
arrested, and further printing was prohibited. lu 
1717 the university endeavored to obtain a grant. for 
the reopening of the establishment, but the king re- 
fused to give it. Of special interest is the fact that 
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Moses ben Abraham employed exelusively members 
of his family, and that his daughter Gelli, who was 
an experienced typesetter, wrote little verses in 
Judeo-German in which she invited people to pur- 
chase her father's hooks. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. jii, passim, quoted by 
Steinscbneider in Erseh and Gruber, ויו‎ section ii, 
part 28, p. 56; Frendenthal, .tus der Ве imat Moses Mendels- 
sous, pp. 175-188, 246-241, Berlin, 1900, 4 


HALLE, AARON BEN WOLF (called also 
Wolfsohn): Translator and commentator of the 
sible: born 1754 at Halle: died at Fürth Marchi 20, 
1825; son of Dr. Wolf of Fürth. Ile was a follower 
of Moses Mendelssohn; editor (1797) of the period- 
ical" Ha-Meassef ? (in which he signed himself AS 
or jy): and professor at the Königliche Wilhelms- 
schule at Breslau from 1702 to 1507. le was also 
one of the founders of the Gesellschaft der Freunde 
in Berlin (1792), Together with his friend Joel 
Löwe he edited Mendelssohn's German translation 
uf the Song of Solomon (Berlin, 1788). Histransla- 
tions of Lamentations, Ruth. and Esther were pub- 
lished (Berlin, 1758) with a Hebrew commentary by 
Joel Lowe and a Hebrew introduction. With lsaac 
2uehel, Friedlünder, and others, he made a transla- 
tion of the Haftarot (г, 1790); he also translated 
Kings (Breslau, 1800); Job, which he provided witha 
Hebrew commentary (Prague, 1791; Vienna. 1817- 
1813); and the first two chapters of Habakkuk (7.Fe- 
didja," п. 107). Пе further published: “ Abtalion,” a 
Hebrew primer, containing the grammatical elements, 
with a preface by David Friedlünder (Berlin, 1790, 
and frequently reprinted); “ Exegetisch-Kritische 
Anmerkungen über die Vision Habaknks? (Breslau, 
1500); “Jeschurnn,” a refutation of the newly made 
charges against Judaism (edited, with Gotthold Sal- 
canon, Breslau, 1804); " Leichtsinn und Frémmelei,” 
a family scene in three acts (Amsterdam, 1706-08). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Franz Delitzseh, Zur (Gesch, der хеле 

Porsie, p. 107; Steinsehneider, Cat, Dadl, cols. 2732 et seg. 

Gritz הויו קוה‎ ed. Т SU 1230, Zs BUTS Bild. ud i. 

533; Roest, Gat. Rosenthal. Bibl. p. 11525 Monatsschrilt, 

xli. 309. 

2 И. K. 

HALLEL (lit. “ praise"): The name given in the 
Talmud and in rabbinical writings to Ps. cexiii.- 
exviii. considered as u single composition, which 
they undoubtedly are. They are more distinctively 
known as the * 1181161 of Egypt,” as distinguished 
from Ps. exxxvi., the “Great Hallel,” and from Ps. 
exlvi.-exlviii. (in а рата apparently designated 
asa kind of ПаПеі: Shab. 118b). 

These psalms were evidently written to be sung 
publicly on some duy of thanksgiving, as appears 
from the verse: “This is the day which the Lord 
hath made; we will rejoice and be glad in it” (Ps. 
exviii, 24). The Aramaic word “tagmulohi” wouid 
seem to indicate a late date; the thrice-repeated cry 
“Т shall ent them down,” with “the Lord hath cha- 

stened me sore,” points to a bloody 


Late war, at first unsnceessful; the words 
Origin. “open to me the gates of righteous- 


ness” point to tbe recovery of the 
Temple: allthese together inake it probable that the 
* HalleI? psalms were written forthe Feast of ITanuk- 
kah, during which they are still recited every morn- 
ing. {allel is also recited on the night of the Pass- 
over as part of the family service, as it was in the 
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days of the Temple (Pes. x. 4); on the first day of 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread; on Pentecost; and 
on the Feast of Booths (see Suk. iv. J). Of course, 
where the festival days are doubled, one night and 
three daysare added (Ta‘an, 28b), making (aside from 
the nights) twenty-one days on which Iallel is 
deemed obligatory. But a Palestinian of the first 
generation after the Mishnah speaks (Ber. 14a) of 
certain days on which the entire Hallelis not recited, 
and on which the recital is of lesser sanetity. 
These dass are: (1) the days of Unleavened Bread 
after the first, or first and second; (2) all New-Moon 
days other than the New Moon of Tishri, which is 
kept as the Day of Memorial. On these days Ps. 
САУ, 1-11 and exviii; 1-11 are omitted to show the 
later rise and the lesser sanctity of the custom of 
saying Tale] upon them. 

The carly sages boldly undertook to give this 
custom the force of Seriptural command by prefix- 
ing the benediction, * Blessed . . . who has sancti- 
fied us by JTis commandments and commanded us to 
read the IEdleL;" This, at least in tbe German ritual, 
is the form used on all occasions, while with the 

Sephardim it is used only before the 


Benedie- incomplete " hall-Hallel”; onthe days 
tion of the “full Hille!” they bless Iim 
Preceding. “who commanded us to complete the 


Паје.” These benedictions were in 
general use during the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, and though both Rashi and Maimonides 
(^ Yad,” Mewillah, iii. 7), the greatest authorities on 
Jewish law, protested against the use of such a ben- 
ediction before balt-Iallel as unauthorized, on the 
ground that the recital of Ilallel on New Moons, 
ete., was not even a commandment of the scribes, 
the benediction has kept its place in the prayer-book, 

Ps. exviii. opens and ends with a much older 
verse: “O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is 
good: for his mercy endureth for ever," This 
verse dates back not only to the days of. Ezra, but 
to the days of Jeremiah and to Solomon's Temple. 
11 was well known even to those otherwise wholly 
ignorant of the sacred tongue. Hence it grew to be 
the custom when 111161 was recited in public for the 
people to repeat after the leader only the first verse, 
even when he gave out the second, third, and fourth 
—“ Let the house of Israel,” ete., * Let the house of 
Aaron," ete., “Let them now that fear," etc. —and 
this usage is still in force (Suk. 89b). 

Beginniug with Ps. ex viii. 20, the reader gives out 
every verse to the end ol the chapter, the congrega- 

tion repeating it after him; but in 
SV His countries where the Polish minhag is 
Merey En- used every one says each of these verses 


dureth twice. The verse " We beseech thee, 
for Ever." © Lord, savenow,” etc. (Ps, cxviil. 25, 


Hebr.), is eut up into its hemistichs, 
cach of which is given out separately. 

On Snkkot the palm-branch is shaken in all diree- 
tions while the first hemistich is chanted (*1Toshi- 
‘alhun 7). 

Halle] is closed with this benediction: “O Lord, 
our God, may all Thy works praise Thee, and Thy 
saints who do Thy will, and all Thy people Israel, 
in glad song, bless aml honor . . . Thy glorious 
name; for to thank Thee is proper, and pleasant is 
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it to play melodies to Thy glorious name, for from | well-contrasted old melodies here presented (comp. 
everlasting to everlasting Thou art God: Blessed be |. De Sola and Aguilar, “ Ancient Melodic м,” Nos. 49. 


Thou, О Lord, the King praised in hymns!” For 45; — and Verrinder, © Music of 
the Talle) in the Passover night service see Spanish the West London Synagogue of British 
IIAGG. D.I. Tunes. Jews," i; Cohen and Davis, © Voie 
A A i יו.,'ו:.יו2‎ РЫ A 5 F .. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kobler, The Psalms and Their Place in the of Prayer and Praise,” Nos. 62, 63; 
Liturgy, pp. Al et seq. (Gratz College Publications, 1897); Paner and Cohen, © Traditional Hebrew Me ‘Todies, ` 
Dembitz, Jewish Services, book 11. ер. 13; Malinopnides, Yad, No. 12 "BOSE ee | 
Megillah, ili: Caro, Shuthan “iruk, Orah Hanyin, 4. 0: 12). Jc first ol these is wide spread among 
488, GN). LND the northern Jews as a tune for table-hymns (sec 
3x DD KE UE ZEMIROT). 
Al traee is lost of the chants to whieh the Hallel The cartier part of the Halle! was rarely chanted at 
was intoned before a comparatively modern date, length, being usually read through ina rapid under 
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Allegro moderato. 
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In consequence there is no general tradition: every | tone. Where the chant took a definite form it was 
composer of synagogue music offers hisown setting. . simple in outline and usually plaintive in character. 
In the medieval period the folk-song of the day was | A good traditional example is given in Cohen and 
reproduced in the Uallel, where the contemporary | Davis, " Voice of Prayer and Praise? (No. 57); it is 
expression of joyonsness always sup- | reminiscent. of the “Топик Peregrinus? of the 
Musical planted the older cantillatory intona- | Church, the irregular chant which. utilized princi 
Setting. tions, us Ps. exvi and exviii, at | pally for Ps. exiv., is believed to be of French 
least, were approached. Many such origin and to date from abont the ninth century. 


melodies, often of marked beauty. have Deen pre- The chief hymn-tune of each festival bas now be 
served in the syungosues of the Sephardic ritual. | come indixsolubly associated with the first verses of 


A rich store of them will be found in the collections | Ps. ex viii. and isofteu finely worked into the choral 
of De Sola and Aguilar (“Ancient Melodies of the | setting of the preceding passages, as in fhe desery 
Liturgy of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews”), and edly esteemed Пер settings by J. 1. Mombach 
'onsolo (* Libro dei Canti Israel"). Typical, and | (comp. Cohen and Davis, Ze. Nos. 64 [Hanukkah]. 
of particular interest because of their use in many | 117 | Passover], 153 and 1054 [Pentecost D. 

Ashkenazic and Reform synagogues, are the two In the eise of the Peast of Tabernacles the wie 


VI.—12 
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ving of the palm-branch (see LULAn)isthe most char- tion, often associated with the majestic old theme 
acteristic feature of the celebration of the festival; — (comp. Marksolinand Wolf, * Auswahl Alter Hebrá- 
and consequently the chant associated ischen ЕА No. S und note; Baer, 

Festival with tbe ceremony has been taken as “Bacal Petillan.” No. “16и. b, c, 4). 1n the theme 
Themes. the “representative theme” for the itself may be detected analogies with an old Proven- 
festival. As such it is employed for cal strain utilized by Bizet in his music to “ L'Arlé- 

the response Mt Kamora (Ex. xv. ff, 18) in theeve- sienne,” and with the melodies quoted in Jew, En- 
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ative theme,” according to the following general Among eminent modern composers, J. Meyerbeer 
scheme for days on which the ITallel is sung: and F. Halevy have contributed settings for the 

New Muon (ne general tradition). Папе and other texts to 8. Naumbourg's * Zemirot 
Feast of Dedication (Ma'oz ZUR). Israel,” Paris, 1868, Halévy" s Halle) has become so 
Festival of Passover (ADDIE NU). КТШ F 

of Penta T amiliar to French Jews that it has furnished main‏ ל 
Festival of ‘Tabernacles (Qulab chant). themes for a set of quadrilles founded hy Wenn‏ 


The last has been handed down in two forms, a Cohen on festival melodics, and entilled " Zemannim 
major and a minor, and exhibits traces of the inter- | le-Sason” (“Le Temps de Rejouissances,” Paris, 
vals smaller than a semitone, which, with its mys- | 15585). Similarly Mombach’s tine adaptation of the 
tical character, resulting from uucenunciated vocal. | Ak@amnt for the Pentecost Halle! found favor in 
ization between the syllables of the text, seem to | England as a pianoforte duet. 

point back to an original framework derived from the ia F. L. C. 
Orient. In most incongruous juxtaposition, several HALLELUIAH (nv 55 "or מללריה‎ the dagesh 
poor, jingling tunes are, in the North-German tradi- | in the first 5 being dropped according to the Maso- 
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retie rule by reason of the shewa and the second ל‎ 
following it; roam in the Septuagint): A 
doxological expression signifying “Praise ye the 
Lord.” the sacred name being shortened to its first 
two letters, Except in Ps, exxxv.3 it is found only 
at the beginnings or ends of psalms; namely, civ., 
ev. end; evi. beginning and end; exiit; beginning, 
EE CSM. exvii, end: EXXA¥., exlvi., CAlvii. 
exlviii.. exlix.. el, beginning and end. Imn some of 
these psalms. e.g., ONL, exlviii,, cL, this opening 
phrase is developed in the words which follow it; 
in others, sneh as exi. and exii., it does not run nat 
urally into the psalm, and seems to have Deen pre 
fixed by the authorities of the Temple to fit the 
psalm into publie worship. The Hebrew: words 
have been retained in the Vulgate, and through it 
have come not only into Christian. psalteries, but 
also into modern hymns; the English versions, how 
ever (both A. V. and R. V.), render them always as 
2 Prise ve the Lord,” 
pu It, LENS D. 


HALPERINE-KAMINSKY, ELY: Russian 
writer; born at Vassilkot April 9, 1858. After 
having completed his studies at the University of 
Odessa he went (15880) to Paris, where he bas since 
resided, The French seerctaries of state and of 
commerce have on several occasions drawn upon 
his knowledge of French and Russian wilairs, and 
entrusted him with important commissions, which 
he has very successtully fulfilled. Since 1883 he 
has heen editor of the * Franco-Russe,” a Parisian 
publication printed in both French and Russian, ln 
1853-85 le was secretary of the © Médecine Popu- 
laire,” “Science Populaire,” and “Science Pour 
Tous.” 

llalperine Kaminsky has translated into French 
the worksof many of the important Russian authors, 
such as Pushkin, Gogol, Tolstoi. Turgenef, Dosto- 
jevski, Nekrassov, Boborykin, and Steliedrin; he is 
also a regular contributor to the foremost French 
and Russian journals, 

Among his works are the following: “Les Mam- 
miféres Ovipares” (1885); “Pushkin et Sa Corre- 
spondance" (1887); "Le Grand-Duc Constantin, 
Pot te? (1892); “Chez Tolstoi " (1598-1900). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Curinier, Dict. Nat. 
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HALPHEN, FERNAND: French composer; 
born at Paris Feb. IN, 1872; pupil of J. Massenet, 
G. Fauré, and Andre Gedalge. 1n 1895 be won the 
first ^accessit? for fugue at the Conservatoire, and 
in 1896 the second “Grand Prix de Rome " for his 
cantata“ Mélusine.” Mischief worksare: a Sicilian, 
a suite for orchestra, 18986; asymphouy, Monte Carlo, 
1897; a sonata for piano and violin, 1899; © Le Cor 
Fleuri.” lyric opera in one act, based on the play 
hy the late Ephraim Micaél He has also composed 
several songs, and pieces lor the piano, violin, horn, 
еі“. 

we TO ts‏ ^ א 

HALPHEN, GEORGES-HENRI: French 
army officer and mathematician: born at Rouen Oct, 
20,1844: dicdat Versailles May 21, 15859. Hle studied 
at the Ecole Polytechnique, and afterward at the 
Ecole de Metz, becoming lieutenant in 1866 and cap- 


he 
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Halles 
Hal ikkah 


tain in ISTO le was de orate ont: | 
Pont-Noyelles, andl fought also xt Байт dl 
Saint Quentin In 1873 Hadphon босата tia dfe 
Leole Poly technique, and in £880 the А с Tae d 
sciences of the French Institute awarded һон +] 
chief mathematical prize for his "Меште ו‎ ja 
Reduction des Equations. Diflerenticbes Toc vrs 
aux Pormes Integrates." 1n INN 
classification. of curves (Journal de IT bedl Pola 
technique,” Ivii 1) was crowned by the Academy of 
berlin, In 1886 Halphen was made i member of the 
Academie des Sciences. Hereturnedto active sery 
iee in 1887 as major, OF Halplien's many mathe- 
matical treatises may be mentioned: “Nur ka Theorie 
des Points Singnliers des Courbes "; “Sur les Con 


ti 1 aif 


1 
1 
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hi~ work es n 


eruences”; “Sur les Equations Dritferentielles", 
“Sur les Courbes. Gauches; les Fonctions. Bilip 
tiques,” ete. He devoted the last three years of his 


life to his *'Praité des Fonctions. Elliptiques et de 
leurs Applications? (Paris, 196-9; the third vol- 
unie posthumous). A full list of his works is given 
in the “Journal des Mathematiques.” 1880. 
LIBLIOGRAPILY Т 

rousse {Нихїге, 
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HALTERN, JOSEPH: One of the Meassetim 
died in Berlin. Sept. 9, ISIS (ISIT, according to 
Philippson in “Alle. Zeit. des Jud.” ii 216). Ie 
wrote “Esther,” a Hebrew adaptation of Raeine's 
drama of the same name. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. H«br. pp. 94, 4543; ו‎ Zeit 
des Jud. li. 2165. 
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HALUKKAH (lt. “division,” "distribution "): 
An organized collection of funds for distribution 
among the indigent Jews in the Holy Land, and for 
the aid of those who, moved by religious motives, 
desire to jomney thither. Sympathizing corelig- 
ionists of almost every congregation in the “ont. 
land" (“luz la-arez") form a standing committee, 
presided over by an officer variously called “gab 
hai," “amarkol,” or “ pakid " (chief, governor, or ap 
pointes), under whose supervision collections in his. 
city or district are made, the money being remitted 
by him semiuinnally to the proper " imenalialim ” 
(leaders) in Jerusalem, who distribute it among the 
necdy—learned, elderly men, the destitute, and 
widows and orphans taking precedence, 

The history of the halukkah may perhaps be said 
to date back to the earliest rabbinical periods, when 
the academies in the Поу Land were supported 
mainly by voluntary contributions from congrega- 
tions elsewhere, and by the fees received for decisions 
in Jewish civil suits and for tlie performance of re 
ligious offices. In the Middle Ages 1t Jehiel (1257) 
transferred his yeshibah from Paris to Jerusalem., 
lle was accompanied by his three hundred disciples, 
consisting of French and English Jews who had been 
maltreated in their native countries, But dehiel and 
his pupils soon found themselves with- 
out means of support. Consequently 
he sent R. Jacob of Paris as a repre 
sentative “meshullah ? (messenger) to solicit relict 
in Palestine and Turkey. R. Jacob appears to have 
heen the first Palestinian meshullah recorded. al- 
though the term * messenger of Zion " ("репа Ziy: 


La Grande Encyclopédie; Noureau La- 
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Origin. 


Halukkah 
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yon") was applied in the period of the Amoraim 
(4th cent.) to R. Hama b. Ada (Bezah 25b), who trav- 
eled between Babylon and Palestine delivering de- 
cisions and messages, and probably soliciting re- 
lief. Another early feature throwing light on the 
halukkah is the eharity-box, the introduction of 
which, though attributed to R. Meir Ba'al ha-Nes 
("the miraele-worker "), was due to meshullaliiin, 
who toward the end of the seventeenth century used 
it for the collection of tbe halukkah fund; such 
boxes are placed in Orthodox Jewish dwellings and 
synagogues all the world over, and are stated to ex- 
ceed 250,000 in number at the present time, all bear- 
ing the name of R. Meir Ba'alha-Nes. This R. Meïr, 
contrary to the popular notion, is not R. Meir the 
Tanna, but R. Meir ha-Kazin (“the chief”), whom 
R. Jacob of Paris, in describing his tomb at Tibe- 
rias, called * Ba‘al ha-Nes." 

Under Egyptian rule the Jews of Palestine in- 
ereased both in number and in prosperity. The 
halukkah eontributions until the fifteenth century 
came mostly from Turkey, Egypt, and other coun- 
tries in Asia and Africa, In the famine of 1441 the 
Jewish community of Jerusalem, probably for the 
first time, senta meshullah to European countries; {le 
meshullah’s name was ‘Esrim we-Arba'ah (* twenty- 
four ")—a surname not, as Gritz supposes, a title of 
honor indicating his knowledge of the twenty-four 
books of the Bible. The meshullah was directed to 
ro first to Constantinople, to obtain there the neces- 
sary eredentials from the central committee headed 
by Moses Capsali, who, however, had to withhold his 
sanetion, the war between Turkey and the Egyptian 
Mamelukes, who ruled Palestine, making the latter 
a belligerent state, the ex portation of money to which 
was prohibited. 

Under the Ottomans in the sixteenth century the 
Jews of Palestine were settled. mostly in Galilee, 
toward which there set a stream of exiles from 
Spain; and the halukkah contributions appear to 
have come in regularly without the intervention of 
meshullahim. About this time Joseph Caro of 
Safed established a precedent in Jewish charity- 

law, based on the verse, “If there be 
Influence among you a poor inan of one of thy 
of Joseph brethren within any of thy gates in 
Caro. thy land," ete, (Deut. xv. 7). Accord- 
ing to his interpretation, *thy gates " 
refers to the city of Jerusalem, and “thy land” to 
the Holy Land (Palestine), which, therefore, have a 
prior claim upon Jewish charity (* Bet Yosef” to Tur 
Yorch De‘ah, 251, 3); formerly it had been held that 
the passage referred to any residential city or 
adopted country (Sitre, Deut. 116 [ed. Friedmann, 
p. 99). The reputation of Safed as the home of 
famous Talmudists and eabalists, including Caro 
and Luria, brought abundant support. from abroad 
for scholars in the По Land. 

To previde for a permanent increase of the haluk- 
kah, the communities of Palestine, carly in the 
seventeenth century, adopted an ordinance (“tak- 
kanah "( invalidating any will not made in the pres- 
ence of the parnas ; this had the effect of reminding 
testators of their duty toward the community of 
Jerusalem (Lunez, “Jerusalem,” d. 87) Another 
tnkkanah was afterward issued which practically 





amounted to a eonfiscation, for the benefit of the þa- 
lukkah, of the ehattels, money, and accounts of a de- 
ceased Jew who left no resident heirs. 
The There were many evasions, and in 
Takkanah several instances the well-to-do, before 
of 1625. taking up their residence in the Holy 
Land, stipulated a eertain sum which 
was to be paid to the community upon their death in 
place of tbe fulfilment of the decree. This so-called 
"inheritance tax” was strenuously opposed by the 
rieher elasses, and it was spasmodically abolished and 
reenaeted. Theineome from this tax, however, never 
amounted to one-third of the halukkah, and to sup- 
ply the deficieney there was no alternative but to 
resort to the meshullahim, who as a result became 
so numerous, and such frequent visitorsin the Euro- 
pean congregations, that they were regarded as 
wandering tramps, a nnieance and a reproach. 

Moses Tlagiz, a typical meshullah, in his “Sefat 
Emet" (Amsterdam, 1697), deplores the low estimate 
of the meshullah entertained by the general publie, 
and in reply to a Spanish contributor, (1) shows why 
the Holy Land is religiously superior to other eoun- 
tries, (2) urges the duty of settling there even prior 
to the fulfilment of the propheeies, (5) speaks of the 
calamities and tribulations of the Jews in Jerusalem, 
and (4) explains why the funds contributed in all 
parts of the world are insuflicient. Referring tothe 
meshullahim, he says: " They are sent abroad to ae- 
quaint our people in foreign countries of Jewish 
conditions in the Holy Land, and to enlist sympathy 
and support for the standard-bearers of the Taber- 
nacle of God, who keep alive Jewish hopes and in- 
spirationsin the Land of Israel.” Пе points out that 
the fact that “Christians will remit thousands of 
pounds annually for the maintenance of a Christian 
settlement is a challenge to the Jews who neglect to 
provide for the beloved sons of Zion." 

Ilagiz estimated the appropriation of the haluk- 
kah for 1,500 souls in Palestine, including 1,000 in 
Jerusalem, to be 10,000 lire, Toward this sum 
there was an income from communal taxes of 2,000 
lire; froin legacies 2,000 lire; collected by meshulla- 
him 2,000 lire; lcaving a deficiency of 4,000 lire; 
Jewish indebtedness already amounted to sixty 
thousand *shekalim " (tlorins?). 

Hagiz was aware of the fact that the meshullabim 
were not liked, that they were abused no less than were 
the “hakamim” in Jerusalem, who were suspeeted 
and accused of “leading a luxurious life and spend- 
ing the funds of the halukkah in drinking eoffee and 
smoking tobacco.” Nevertheless he was ready to 
state under oath that the halukkah barely supplied 
one-third of their actual necessaries of life. The 
main sourees of the halukkahat that timein Europe 
were London, Amsterdam, Venice, and Leghorn. 

To meet the drain on the halukkah, the Jerusalem 
community borrowed from Gentiles at an enormous 

rate of interest, up to 45 per eent per 
Borrowing annum, mortgaging their eommunal 
from property ;and when they failed to meet 

Gentiles, tlhe obligations at maturity, the leaders 

of the congregation were imprisoned 
and held for ransom. R. David Melammed, a me- 
shnullah of lebron, rendered a decision to the effeet 
that inasmueh as the representative Jews of Пе- 
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bron were held under bail for taxes and other imlelit: 
edness of the community, they came under the cat: 
egory of “ captives held for ransom,” whose claims, 
therefore, took precedence over all other charitable 
matters having a special fund for disposal, and were 
nota perversion of charity (hiis responsa, in Ezekiel 
Silva's " Mayim 11: ותו‎ ," Amsterdam, 1718. 

Till the middle of the cighteenth century the nan 
agement of the halukkah was entirely in the hands 
of the Sephardim, who were classed as (1) rich or 
dependent on their own relatives, (2) working men 
and employees, and (3) hakamim and seholars 
of the veshibot. The third class took one-third of 
the halukkah; one-third was appropriated for poor 
widows, orphans, and for temporary relief to helpless 
men; one-third was used in defraying the communal 
expenses, The distribution was made semiannu- 
ally, before the Passover and the New-Year festi- 
vals. The meshullahim kept up their work in the 
Levant, in Italy, Germany, France, Holland, and 
England, with occasional visits to Russia, Poland, 
and America. A regular legal contract was drawn 
up bet ween the community and the meshullah. The 
community nndertook to provide for the meshullah’s 
family during his absenee and to advanee his initial 
traveling expenses. The meshullab on his part un- 

dertook to devote his attention and 


Contracts best endeavors to arousing the people 
with the by lectures, to urging the gabbatin to 


Meshullah. increase their remittances, and to open- 

ing up new sourecs of income. The 
commission was usually fixed at 45 per cent on all 
contributions coming direct from him or that were 
duc to his influence, and 10 per cent on all ineome 
from his territory during the ten years following his 
return. Ft generally took the meshullah from 
three toten years or longer to complete his mission. 
In an important city he sometimes accepted а 
rabbinate or the position of a "паста "- preacher. 
and held it for sometime. Occasionally he undertook 
the promotion of a business enterprise. He was 
also useful ns a news-gatherer before newspapers 
came into existence. In short, the services of the 
average old-style meshullaliiin were distinetly valua- 
ble, in spite of the shortcomings of some among 
them who thought chiefly of personal gain, and cured 
little for the cause they represented. Pseudo- 
meshullahim, who represented no community, but 
traveled on their own behalf, also contributed largely 
to bring diseredit upon the oflice and duty they had 
fraudulently assumed, 

Among the early meshullahim to America were R. 
Moses Malki of Safed, who visited the Newport eon- 
grezation in 1759, and It. Samuel Cohen of Jerusa- 
lem (1775). An interesting meshuilah was Raphael 
llayyim isaac CannrEGarL of Hebron, who was in 
Newport in 1771 and 1773, after visiting the West 
Indies (Curacao, 1764). These meshnilahim are 
mentioned by Ezra Stiles in his Diary )" Publications 
Am. Jew. ilist. Soc." No. 10, pp. 18-32). Carregal 
refers to David Melammed as his teacher. 

The Ashkenazim at that time formed Imt a small 
minority of the Jewish settlers in Palestine. The 
efforts of Jehicl of Paris to maintain a yeshibah in 
Palestine in the thirteenth century, as already ob- 
served, had failed; and a second attempt, by R. 
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Judah ћа- Пахн of Siedlce, Poland, whe with ану 
followers emigrated to the Holy Land in 1701. 


was likewise futile. Not. til the 
Among middle of the eighteenth century was 
the Ash- the presence of the Ashkenazim felt 
kenazim. They came from the ranks ot the 


Паха in Poland and South Russia: 
using the same liturgy and ritual as the Sephardim, 
Ihey were easily assimilated with them, and received 
a share of the halukkah, The share, however, they 
asserted, Was not in proportion to their numbers 
They complained to the Ashkenazic gabbaim in 
Europe, and tinally seceded from the Sephardin 
With theaid of the Council ef the Four Lands, they 
established headquarters for their separate haluk 
Кар at Lublin, Poland. Later, R. Abraham Gershon 
Kutawer, leader of the Пах in lebron, sent 
Ineshullahim to Metz and diverted the hatukkah 
revenue from that source to his own section of the 
Поу Land. Ina letter of Aryeh Judah Meisels of 
Apta, written in Jerusalem, the Ashkenazinn accused 
the Sephardim of bad faith, declaring that, in spite 
of assurances to the contrary, the Ashkenazim were 
discriminated against and compelled to rely entirely 
upon their own resources (Lunez, “Jerusalem, ii 
145-157). 

While the Ashkenazim at Jernsalem and Hebron 
separated from the Scphardim and managed their 
own halukkah, the Ashkenazim at Safed were still 
united with the Sephardim and drew from the general 
halukkah, the headquarters for which were in Con 
stuntinople. A letter dated 1778, and written from 
Safed by Israel Perez Polotzker to the gabbaint of 
Vitebsk, Russia, states that their meshullahin came 
to the house of Baruch Ananio, the lead gabhai of 
the central committee at Coustantinople, and re 
ceived 3,000 lire. Out of this sim they paid 2.000 
lire to the pasha for taxes and 250 lire for expenses 
of the meshullahnn, the balance (750 lire) going tothe 
balukkah (MS. in New York Public Library). In 
the credentials issued to R. Abraham ha-Wohen of 
Lask, a Jerusalem meshullah seut to Poland in 1783. 
the Sephardic central committee writes that Ashke 
nazim in the Holy Land were taken care of and given 
à proportionate share of the halukkah (Schwarz. 
“гаї ha-Arez "). 

A section of the IIasidim from South Russia set 
tled in Tiberias. Their leader was R. Menahem 

Mendel of Vitebsk, who senta meshnl- 

At lah regularly to Poland and Volby nia, 

Tiberias. and in a businesslike manner rendered 

receipts for past donations signed by 
the Jeaders in Tiberias, with requests for further as 
sistance. Contributions poured in, and the only dif 
Heulty experienced by the meshullali was the safe 
delivery of the funds at Tiberias and Jerusalem, as 
the roads via Constantinople were infested by bands 
of robbers. He had to wait sometimes for three or 
four months for a protected vessel sailing front 
Constantinople to Haifa or Acre; and thence a safe- 
conduct with armed soldiers to Tiberias and Jerusa 
lem was necessary. Meanwhile, the halukkah being 
exhansted, the Hasidim had to borrow money in 
anticipation of the next remittances. The require 
ments of the halnkkah at that time exceeded 700: 
ducats )* Пра ha-Arez.” p. 61). 


Halukkah 


A systematic propaganda for the balukkah was 
introduced by R. Abraham Kalisker, leader of the 
Hasidim in Tiberias. Tle secured the assistanee of 
R. Mordecai of Niesvizh, who issued a proclamation, 
dated “22 Adar 1., 5556 [1196]," and addressed to all 
Jews of Poland, imploring every male and female, 
adult and minor, whether living in cities or villages, 
to subscribe a fixed sum every week for the support 
of their countrymen who had settled in the Holy 
Land. The amount was to be paid quarterly, in 
addition to special donations at w PRA cirenm- 
cisions, and other religious rejoicings. This proc- 
lamation was approved by other rabbis in. Poland, 
and the result was a substantial increase in the 
halukkah. Nowadays the пакар is distributed 
among the four cities Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, 
and Safed. 

The Perushim-Ashkenazim, coming from Lithn- 
ania, Russia, were then few in number and without 
organization in the Поу Land, and consequently 
were without an adequate share in the hbalukkah. 
R. Menahem Mendel and R. Israel, both of Shkloy, 
together with twenty other Perushim (disciples of 
R. Elijah of Wilna) left Russia and settled in Safed 
in 1801. R. Israel, in order to establish a permanent 
income for the halukkah of the Perushim congrega- 
tion, constituted himself the meshullah for Lith- 
uania apd White Russin; he suceceded in his task 
(introduetion to his ” Peat ha-Shulhan,” Safed, 


1837). The halukkahof the Perushim was inercased 
by R. Aryeh Löb KatzencHenbogen of Brest- 


Litovsk and by Uayvim of Volozhin, who issued 
proclamations to the effect that the contributions 
put in the boxes bearing the name of R. Meïr Ba'al 
ha-Nes should not be used for candles in the syna- 
gogues, as was the custom in some cases, nor fer 
any but the specitic purpose of supporting the poor 
in the Holy Land. This movement tended to trans- 
fer all property rights in the Ba‘al ha-Nes boxes to 
the halukkah fund, The headquarters for the 
halukkah of the Perushim were then removed from 
Shklov to Wilna. Similarly the headquarters of the 
rest of the Continent were removed from Metz to 
Amsterdam, where the eentral committee combined 
the halukkah interests of the Sephardim and Peru- 
shim (Lunez, “ Jerusalem,” ij. 148-157). 


After 1850 the Ashkenazie congregations, or 
“kolelim,” at Jerusalem began to split into various 
sections, beginning with the Wollandish-German 


kolel, followed by the Warsaw and the Hungarian 
коюп, until now there exist no less than twenty- 
five kolelim in Jerusalem. The motive foreach sep- 
aration has invariably been self-interest, to enlarge 
the halukkah portion of that particular kolel whose 
members are Tew in comparison with the contribu- 
tions derived from their native land. It can not 
be denied, however, that the splitting up of the 
Ashkenazic community into many small congrega- 
tion-groups has stimulated the tendency to home 
rule and aroused the spirit of emulation, and that 
the result has been greater economy, a more effect- 
ive and energetic management, and a general in- 
crease of ihe halukkah. 

Some kolelim give certain of their beneficiaries an 
advance share over other members (* kedimah "), 
the privileged ones being men of learning and dis- 
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tinction. Children are generally allowed half a share. 
The share of an individu: d is sometimes mortgaged 
for several years in advance, the heneficiary assign- 
ing his right through a regular form of contract 

called “shithud,” w hich ix cori at from 5 to 
10 per cent, according to the reliability of the kolel 
Which recognizes the assignment. 

The separation of the kolelim, each working for 
itself and managed by its own committee in Jerusa- 
lem, caused no little anxiety to those who had no 
holel to care for them, as, for instance, those from 
foreign countries without a representative Congrega- 
tion in Palestine. The secession also gave the eom- 
munity much concern regarding general ex penses, 
such as the salaries m the rabbis, the 
Turkish military taxes, and the 
usual baükshish to the Turkish officials. 
For these purposes the central com- 
nuttee, or “wa'ad ha-kelali,” was organized in 1866 
in Jerusalem by Rabbi Meir Auerbach, who was suc- 

ceeded by R. Samuel Salant in 1978. This commit- 
tee represented the general interests of all the Ash- 
kenazim in Palestine, while the Sephardini continued 
the management of their affairs under the guidance 
of the bakam bashi of Jerusalem. 

The мааа bha-kelili employed special meshulla- 
him, whom they sent tocountries without a represent- 
ative kolel in Palestine. This plan resulted in open- 
ing up many new sources for the halukkah in South 
Africa, Australia, England, and particularly in 
America. Thus the meshullahim of the Sephardim 
found themselves in direct competition with the 
ineshiillabim of the Ashkenazim. The friction De- 
tween the two sections increased their expenses and 
tended to lessen the revenue. In 1871 the Sephar- 
dim and Ashkenazim compromised on the following 
basis of settlement regarding the American contribu- 
tions: (1) Jerusalem to be the point for all remit- 
tances; (2) the Ashkenazim in Jerusalem to re- 
ceive from the halukkah fund an advance of S500 
per annum; (8) 15 per cent of the remainder 
be advanced for the poor of both parties in Jerusa- 
lem; (4) the remainder to he divided: 60 per cent 
for both parties in Jerusalem and dlebron, and 40 
per cent to Safed and Tiberias. The distribution hy 
the central committee, irrespective of the kolel atlil- 
lations, is known asthe “minor halukkah " (* haluk- 
kah ketannah”), and averages about one dollar per 
person. 

R. Joseph ltiwlin, as secretary of the central com- 
mittee, reorganized it in 1885, introduced a modern 
system of bookkeeping, and issued printed reports 
of the receipts and expenditures of the halukkah, thus 

coming inte toneh with the gabbaim 


The Wa'ad 
ha-Kelali. 


Publica- and the contributors, These reports, 
tion of | knownas"shemesh zedakah ” (the sun 
Accounts. of righteousness), contain items of 


historyiclative toalmostevery country 
in the world. At the time of the earliest reporta 
the contributions intended for division between 
the Sephardim and the Ashkenazim were usually 
sent to Nathan Marcus Adler, chief rabbi of Eng- 
land, who forwarded the proper amounts to the 
hakam bashi, Raphael Meir Fanijil, and R. Samud 
Salant, in Jerusalem, The North-American Relief 
Society for the indigent Jews of Jerusalem, whose 
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CONTRACT BETWEEN А SHELIA AND TUE SEPHARDIC CONGREGATION AT JERUSALEM. 


(In the possession of J, 13. Eisenstein, New York.) 
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members were Portuguese and German Jews, sent 
about $750 per anuum through the chief rabbi of Eng- 
land, with instructions to divide the amount between 
the two parties. Contributions in- 

American tended for Ashkenazim only were sent 
Con- to R. Samnel Salant. The New York 
tributions. Society for the Relief of the Poor in 
Palestine forwarded to him about 

$1,250 yearly. Baltimore was the next best center, 
sending about $500 yearly through the congrega- 
tions Chizuk Emoonah and Shearith Israel. Alto- 
gether the American contributions to the halukkah 
did not exceed $5,000 per annum up to 1555, But 
through the energetic work of Riwlin the increase of 
the Ashkenazic halukkah from America was soon 
apparent, and was largely due to the reports and 
the activity of the 
mesliullabim, wlio 
covered every state 
from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. The agree- 
ment of 1871 with the 
Sephardim had bpe- 
come obsolete Бу 
that time, and to 
strengthen their posi- 
tion in Ameriea the 
Sephardim, following 
the example of their 
opponents, begun to 
issue, in 1891, similar 
reports, entitled " 1Ta- 
Moreh  li-Zedakah " 
(The Guide for Char- 
ity). The Sephardim, 
tired of opposing the 
Ashkenazim in North 
Ameriea, retired, and 
confined their atten- 
tion to Italy, the 
Earliary States, 
Turkey, Egypt, Ye- 
men, Persia, ladia, 
Turkestan, ete. The 
result was that the 
two factions entirely 
separated as regards 
the halukkah, each working in its own sphere. 
The American Jews in Palestine, following the 
examples of the other kolelim, strove to organize 
their own kolel. J. G. Wilson, the United States 
consul at Jerusalem, in his approval of the project 
dated Feb. 10, 1879, said. that “a responsible agency 
for the distribution of their charities may be the 
means of great and lasting good,” and. promised co- 
operation to the best of his power. But the central 
committee would not allow this new kolel to exist, 
and, instead, satisfied the few American claimants for 
assistance. After several other attempts the Amer- 
ieans finally suceeeded in organizing their 1 
(Ang. 1895), and induced ltabbiJoshua 
Löb Diskin in Jerusalem tonecept their 
rabbinate and to receive all contribu- 
tions for the American kolel. The 
members in New York contributing to the Amer- 
ican kolel were incorporated Dec. 17, 1897, as 
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“The American Congregation, the Pride of Jernsa- 
lem.” The receipts were, in 1898, $943; in 1899, 
$1,255; in 1900, $1,762. The central committee, 
fearing the consequenee of the separation, elTeeted 
a settlement in 1901 on a basis of two-thirds for 
themselvesand one-third for tlre Kolel America from 
all collections made in the United States and Canada. 
The two-thirds were to be used for general ex penses, 
and the balanee divided into three parts, one part 
for tlie Perushim, one purt for the Hasidim, and the 
remainder for Safed aud Tiberias. The total 
amount of the Ameriean collections for the halukkah 
is now about $20,000 per annum, and the number of 
American applicants in the Holy Land in 1902 was 
nearly 300. After deducting the expenses of tlie me- 
shullahim, ete., they reecive abont $5,500 yearly. In 
the above-mentioned 
incomes are inclnded 
those from certain 
houses (see JERUSA- 
LEM, MODERN). 

A good deal has 
been said and written 


against the haluk- 
kah. The Iebrew 
and Jewish news- 
papers and period- 


iculs are almost unan- 
imous in criticizing 
the method, prinei- 
pally for the reasons: 
(1) that the halukkah 
promotes mendican- 
cy and pauperism; 
(2) that it eneourages 
idleness and thrift- 
lessness; (3) that it 
fosters differences һе- 
tween the Sephardim 
and Aslhkenazim; 
(4) that it gives to 
the rabbis who con- 
trol the distribution 
too much power to 
hainper and prevent 
modern schools for 
manual labor and 
secular knowledge: (5) that the distributions are made 
unjustly, many who do not need or deserve aid being 
beneticiaries, wlule others, like the Ye- 

Objections menites and the extremely poor, are 
to the ignored. Itiseven claimed that the ha- 
Halukkah. lukkah managers oppose the introdue- 
tion ol agriculture as a means of ame- 

liorating the eondition of tlie poor, and that they are 
hostile to the Zionist movement for fear it might in- 
terfere with them and end their power. All these 
accusations may have some basis of fact. The 
rabbis, however, disclaim any intention on their part 
to oppose agrieulture and industry for the young 
and coming generation, so long as a proper religious 
training is not neglected. They say that the purpose 
of the palukkal is only to give aid to the helpless, 
and especially to learned men. Indeed, the editor 
of *Ha-Lebanou " defended the publie support of 
the halukkah for the settlers in the Holy Land on 
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the ground. that the Christians support their clois- 

ters aml nunneries. 

It is undeniable that the lalukkah produces some 
good results. It has centralized the thoughts of the 
Jews in every part of the world; it preserves the tra 
ditional ideatism of Jewish learning; it aids the 
helpless, and in many cases assists tlie mechanic and 
artisan to earn a diving for his family; above all, 
it is an inducement to keep alive a Jewish settle 
ment in the Holy Land. Nevertheless, the problem 
of organization is not entirely solved 

A list of the best-known ineshullahiin, with their 
dates and splieres of activity, is given here: 

1441. 'Exrim we-Arba'ah: Europe. 

1000, Judah de Leon: Italy (Nepi-Ghirondi, * Toledat Gedole 
Y israel," p. len), 

1650, тп b. Reuben David Spiro: Italy and Germany (ib. 

p. ol). 
lnjumin ha-Levi: the Levant and Haly (Michael, " Or 
ha-liyyinn™ No. 515). 

1076. Joseph b. Eliezer: Italy anil Germany. 

1670. Shallit Riqueti: Italy and Germany (with the prereding, 
author of *"Irgeret Mesapperet"). 

1690. Judah Saraf: the Levant and Italy (Michael, Le. No. 
535). 

1695. Abraham Yizhaki: Italy (Nepi-(ihirondi, Le. p. 206). 

1695. Samuel ha-Kohen: Italy, ete. (ib. p. 35388. 

1695. Abraham b. Levi C€onque: Italy, Germany, and Poland 
(Michael, Le. No. DH. 

1700. Паууіт Asacl b Benjamin: Smyrna (ih. No. 895). 

1705. Gedaliah Hayyim: Italy (tib. No. 664). 

1709. Nathan Maunheim: Germany and Poland. 

1709. Jacob of Wilna: Germany and Poland (with the prece- 
ding, author of ** Meorot Natan `). 

1710. David Nelannned. 

1712. Havyim Hazzan (Michael, Le. No. 871). 

1712. Abraham Rovigo (4b). 

Iris. Hayyim Jacob b. Jacob David: the Levant and Europe 
(ib, No. 811). 

1720. Ephraim b. Aaron Nabon: Italy (iD. No. 515). 

1730. David Capsoto: Holland (Nepi-Ghirondi. Le. p. ТЇЙ, 

1730. Moses Hagiz: the Levant and Europe for a period of 50 

years (Azulai. * Shem ha-Gedolim,” i. 34). 
mruch Gad: Media and Persia (Nepi-Ghirondi, Le. p. 
55). 

1750. Baruch ef Austria (ib. p. 62). 

1750. 1Iayyim Joseph David Алат: the Levant and Enrope, in- 
cluding England, for 46 years. His " Ma'agal Yashar“ 
contains part of his itinerary. 

1750. Hayyim Abraham Zebi: Italy (Р. p. 115). 

750. Hayyin Mordecai Zebi; Italy, ete. (Michael, Le. No. 886). 

1750. Rahmim Nissim Mizrabi: the Levant and Italy (Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi, ie. p. 312). 

799. Moses Malki: America ("Publications Am. Jew. Hist. 
Soc," p. 131. 

1700. Hayyin Nissim Jeroham of Wilna: ‘Germany (" Kiryah 
Ne'emauah," p. 114, together with other meshulla- 
him). 

1760. Yoin-Tob al-Ghazi: the Levant and Italy (Nepi-Ghirondi, 
le. p. 164). 

100. Hayyim Moda‘: Holland (wrote approbation to ** Pe'er ha- 
Dor”). 

1765. Jacob al-Yashar: Persia. 

1767. Issachar Abulafla: Italy (wrote approbation to ** Yad 
Malachi *’). 

150. Abraham Solomon Zalmon: Enrope (Nepi-Ghirondi, Le. 
1. 01). 

17:2. Abraham Segre: Germany (Nepi-Ghirondi, Le. p. 25), 
1773. Isaac Carregal: West Indies and the British Colonies of 
North America, 

1596. Iacob Raphael Saraval: 
200). 

1780. Judah Sammel Ashkenazi (ib. p. 214. 

1783. Abraham ha-Kohen of Lask: Germany and Poland. 

1790. David Hayyim  1Hazzan : Italy, 

1796. Joseph Aben samon: Tripoli 
"gMayvye Abraham "). 

1800. Israel of Shklov : Lithuania and White Russia. 

1804. Israel Raphael Segre (Nepi-Ghirondi, Le. p. 25). 

1807. Hayyirn Baruch of Austria: Germany (wrote approbation 
te лаг ha-1ay vim ?). 


1140. 


Holland and England (ib. p. 


(wrote approbation to 
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Halukknh 


INO. Solomon. David ilazzan; the Levant and Italy (ері. 
Glbirondi, Le. р. 3B. 
1830. Joseph Fitels Ashkenazi: Italy Gh, p. 222). 
Isis, [заде Covo: Egypt. 
ISM Isaac Farhi: Italy ) p. 220). 
JAG). Levi Nehemias: Italy (ibe). 
ІМ, Joseph Sehwarz: the United States 
bat ha-Arez "). 
IS. Moses Hazznn: the Levant (author of Хаһан Ie Yis- 
rael“). 
IM. Raphael Meir Fanijil: Europe (акан bashi aml author 
of * Leb Marpe "). 
In. Moses Riwlin: Australia. 
1885. Nathan Natkin: the United States (d. 
York). 
S90. Abraham ibn Ephraim : Persia (Sephardic). 
ИЮЗ (at present): 
Shalom Hamadi: Yemen (Sephardic). 
Benjamin ha-Kohen: C€ancasia, Russia (Sephardic). 
J. Meynhas: India (Sephardic). 
Eliezer Zalman Grajewski; the Pnited States, 
Joshua Lób süssenwein: the United States (author of 
“Zir Ne'eman," Jerusalem, 18598). 
Solomon Joseph Fliach. 


fauthor «f °° ‘Ps 


JAS, in New 


The following statistics, for the year 1902, vive the 
TOP number of persons in each (Ashkena- 
Statistics. 2. 
©З. ріс) kolel, the amount of its halukkah, 
and the average amount per capita: 


TABLE oF THE Па trg An. 1902. 
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zu INESSE TRE Ison ' TDO 4 05 3. 250‏ 
à. Мопип. se» NE INUS 131 Whi 1,200‏ 
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Мох. 1-7, 22 25, are Perushim; Nos. 8 21 are Masíidim ; No.l 
includes Kovno, Courland, and Finland: No. d includes a prov- 
ince in White Russia and Shklov and Morhilef ; No. 5, except 
Suwalki und Lomza ; No. 9, °“ HaBaD,™ initialsef Hokm:h. Bl- 
nali, De‘ah, acabalistic name symbolizing a society of ахі 
who read the Zohar: Nos. 14 and 14. government of Miusk ; 
No. 24, Hob,” initials of Holland-Deutschland, 


The following table shows the halukkah reecipts 
of the Sephardim and Ashkenazim from America in 
1890-90 : 


Ham 
Ha-Mabdil 
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Зерһаг-| Ashke- Sephar- Ashke- 
A е В 2 i Lad m 2 * | t ade + a 
Br din. | nazim. xrar dim, | Razim. 
TNO, cece SSD | SSDS NM... 58,115 | $20,334 
Sl ae acts 6,540 | 0.1418] .........- 12.768 | 28.600 
[АШ ered ЕЕ: Non AT TE in ceri MEM 19,907 63,949 
TR DE | жыш» ا‎ — 
jp АЕК Average,...| $10,263 $36,112 
puc АСЕ В 


The receipts of the wa‘ad ha-kelali from 1555 to 1890 were as 
follows: 1885, $10,276 ;. 1886, SE3385 5 1887, S10. 3005 THES, $14,056 ; 
1889, $20,052 ; showing a derided increase during the period. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kontres Emel Меза 2. Amsterdam, ]s43- 

li; Ol Emei, Nos. 18, Amsterdam, 1554-99; fee ports 

Sheesh еар. Nes. LAR Jerusalem, 185 19003 Fèr- 

ports Hu-Morrh Hi-Z« dull, Nos. 1-9, Jerusalem, 1391-90 ; 

Reports шегин Conmgregeatiau, the Pride of Jerusilem, 

Nos. 1-3, New York, 1998-1900; Hee port Kolel Ametictt, NO. 

1, Jerusalem, 1801 : Ha-Zetirah, 1550, No. 4L; Ha-Meliz, 1%, 

No. 94; 1855, No. 10; 1595, No. 164; SS, Nos. МУ 535 Hubaz- 

2006 1859, No. 215 Jewish Comment, xiv. No. 17: camp, 

Table of Най ий with Frsenstein's ереп uf Kolel Anier- 

ica. IRN, No. 1, p. 9, and with Lunez, Puah, 1901, vii. 165-171; 

Jill. Vollkskalender, pp. 11 eb scq. Brünn, BAH. 


A. ED о 

HAM.—Biblical Data: Second son of Noah 
(Gen, v. 22); mentioned second in the table of the 
nations (Gen. x. 6), where his descendants are given, 
In Gen. ix. 24 he appears us the youngest of Nouhl's 
sous, who treated bis father with irreverence when 
the latter was under the infinence of drink. J. 
In Rabbinical Literature: llam is repre- 
sented by the "Talinndists us one of the three who 
had intercourse with their wives in the Ark, being 
punished therefor in that his descendants, the Ethi- 
apians, are black (Sunt. 108b; Gen. R. xxxvi. [1). 
Some explained the obscure passage Gen. ix. 22-24 
as follows: Ham emasculated his father, saying, 
“My father has three sons already; and now he 
wishes a fourth son," Therefore Noah cursed Ca- 
naan, Ilam’s fourth son, saying, ^ Thou hast hin- 
dered me from living а fourth son; I will curse thy 
own fourth sou.” According to another opinion, 
Ham defiled his father, and Noah cursed Canaan Dbe- 
cause Ham, with his father amd his two brothers, 
had been previously blessed hy God (Sanh, TOn: Gen. 
B. xxxvi. 4. Another opinion declares that the 
mutilation of Noal was committed by Canaan, but 
was really caused by Tam mentioning his father's 
nakedness in the presence of Ham s youngest sop (Ex. 
R. xxx. 5). Possibly Ham saw Canaan's deed and 
did not condemn him for it (Yalk., Gen. 61; comp. 
«рач Zekenim " «d doe.) Thun was punished by 
having his descendants led. into captivity with their 
buttocks uncovered (Isa. xx. 4; Gen. R. אא‎ 

J. M. SEL. 
Critical View: The modern critics regard the 
story narrated in Gen, ix. 24 аз having been origi- 
nally told of Cunnan, "Thun lather of [Canaan] ” 
being a later insertion. The ethnographic concep- 
tions of the ancient Hebrews first divided the races 
they knew into those related to them (Shem), 
those inhabiting the land (Canaan), and. those ont: 
side (Japheth). Later on this threefold division seems 
to have been applied to all nations known to the 
Israclites, and then, it being impossible to regard 
Canaan as representative of the sonth, Egypt took 
that place. “Ham” is, according to this view, 
equivalent to “ Egypt," one of the names of which 
was * Chemi ” (black, referring to the dark color of 














the soil of the Nile valley). Accordingly, in the 
table of nations Hain is reported. to have four chief 
branches: Cush = Ethiopia, Mizraim = Egypt, Phnt 
= Libya, and Canaan. These four divisions were 
then subdivided, among the descendants of Cush 
being the Babylonians, Accadians, and Assyrians; 
amoug those of Mizraim, the Philistines aud the 
Cypriotes (Caphtorim); among the Canaanites, XSi- 
don, Heth, aid nine other smaller. tribes like the 
Jebusites, and the Amorites (Gen. x. 6-20). The 
exact basis of this classification is not clear. It is 
inainly geographical, all the nations south of Pales- 
tine being included in the list of the descendants 
of Ham: but this scarcely accounts for the presence 
ot Canaan among the sons of Haan, which may have 
been due to the need of reconciling the legend of 
Noah’s disgrace with the modern cosmogony. J. 


HAMA: Babylonian scholar of the fonrth amo- 

raie generation; contemporary of Papa (Ket. 862), 
and successor of Nahman h. Isuae in the rectorate of 
the academy at Pumbedita (856-377; Grütz," Gesch.” 
ad ed., iv. 266; comp. Sherira’s “Iggeret ^). Com- 
ing trom Nehardea (see B. D. 1h; Rashi ed loc.), he 
became known as “the amora of Nehardea ” (Sanh. 
ITb). As rector of an academy many undecided 
cases were suhinitted to him, and his decisions have 
been approved by later gencrations as good law (B. 
B. TD: рери. 48h), On one occasion, however, he 
signally failed, and was severely criticized. King 
Shabur inqnired of him, © Where does your Law 
preseribe burial for the dead?” Hama found no an- 
awer. When Alia b, Jacob heard of Hama’s failure, 
he exclaimed, * The world is ruled by fools! Why 
did he not quote the verse (Deut. xxi, 23), ' hog 
shalt in any wise bury him that day 7 ” (Sanh. 46b). 
Hama made his living by " tarsha,” i.e., selling goods 
to venders on eredit und at the prices prevailing in 
the higher markets, but assuming the risks of trans- 
portation (D. M. боа; comp. 60b). 
Jost (* Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner Sekten,” 
ji. 197) erroneously identifies him with Lama b. 
Tobinh, who is said to have caused a priest’s 
daughter to be burned for adultery (Sanh. 525), 
contrary to the Pharisaic mode of execution and 
against the law abrogating capital punishment iu 
the absence of the Great Sanhedrin (see CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT). This Hama was a later Babylonian 
amora, of whom nothing more is known, 


RIRLIOGRAPHY: Halévy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, ii. 252; Heil- 

prin, Seder ha-Dorot, ід Weiss, Dor, iii. 204. 

8. f. S. M. 

HAMA B. BISA (BISAI): Amora of the third 
century, who formed the middle link of a sehol- 
arly trio, and who exceeded his predecessor, as his 
successor in turn exceeded him, in the acquisition 
of knowledge. Like many other students, he left 
home and family, beiug gone twelve years. When 
he returned, Tearing to startle his family, he went first 
to the local bet. ha-midrash, whence he sent word to 
them of his arrival. While there his young sou 
Lloshainh soon engaged him ina disenssion, neither 
knowing the other. lama, admiring the logical 
bent of the young man's mind, sorrow fully re- 
fected on his long absence [rom home, where he 
himself might have raised snch a son. ITe at last 
went to liis house, and there, while seated beside his 
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wife, he saw enter his late interlocutor at the bet 


ha-midrash. Surmising that he bad come to con- | 
tinue the discussion, llama rose to receive. him, 


whereupon his wife surprised bim by exclaiming, 
“Dues a father ever rise before до son?” (Kel. 224). 
On another oceasion father and son were discussing 
a point of civil law. They disagreed and submitted 
their views to Disa, the Tatber of Пата, who sided 
With lloshaiah. On this occasion. Rami b. Iama 
ex pressed the hope that in the learned trio would be 
fulfilled the Scriptural saving, “A threefold cord is 
not quickly broken " (Eccl iv. 12; D. D. 50а). 
According to the tosatists (D. D. 593, se. " Weha- 
Hut”), the Поа here cited is identical with 
Ilosuaran Rasa. Bacher (^ Ag. Pal. Amor.” i. 
$9) adopts this view, but Frankel (* Mebo,” p. 85b) 
rightly questions its tenability. There is no doubt 
that Hoshaiah Каррар father's name was " Tama,” 
but it is cited with the addition of " Father of R. 
Hoshainh ” (Yer. Sheb. ii. 83d; Yer. Niddah iii. 500). 
Only once does the name “Ilama b. Bisa” appear so 
as to leave no doubt of bis being a contemporary of 
Judah I., and, therefore, the father of 1] ג[ ו[‎ Rab- 
bah (Niddah 14b). But the patronymic is an error, 
and the parallel passage reads correctly: " Hama, 
the father of Hoshaiah " (Yer. Niddah it, 494). It is 
probable that Hama was the father of the vounger 
lloshaiah, and flourished contemporancously with 
Rami b. Hama, the son-in-law of R. isda. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. , 
7 B 
HAMA B. HANINA: Palestinian amora of 
the third century; contemporary of lU. Johanan 


(Shab. [47b). Like his father, 
directed a school at Sepphoris (Yer. 
and was well known in the circles of the halakists 
(сотр. Shab. ₪: Yer. Shab. v. Te: Yer. Suk ii 
520; Yer. Meg. iii. Tb). He was distinguished as 
а haggadist, in which ticld he oceupied a high posi- 


Ianina b. Пата, he 
Penh x. עבר‎ 
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Наза 
Ha-M bdil 


Toon, b, xxxi. 1953). Who his teacher: i 1 
where stated. Ромы» Bh. Hiyya the Gos a 
one of them (see Sanh 29a LIixy: ч patres i 
doubtless a mistake). 

In his homilies Lama sought fo convey prau 
lessons, ‘This, commenting on the Seriptare) cori 
mand, “Ye shall walk after the Lord soeur Ge 
(Deut. xiii; of A.V. р, be ashs, * How can nus t 
after God, of whom it is м dur “The Lord thy G 
is a consuming fire’ (iv. 95 [ A. V ₪ But he 
explains, the Bible means to teach that man clu vill 
follow in God's ways, “As Пе clothes the naked 
(Gen, Hi. 291) so do thou clothe the naked" (Satah 
IH. According to lama death was intlicted upon 
Adam not so much because of his sin as to prevent 
wicked men in the futarc ee them 
selves Tminortal gods (Gen, R. іх. 55. Hama's an- 
cestors were Wealthy, ind en LINDY synagocunes, 
On one occasion, while visiting, with his collencue 
Hoshainh H., the synagogues at Lydda, he proudly 
exclaimed, © What vast treasures have my ancestors 
sunk in these walls!” To this Hoshaiah responded, 
“Flow many lives have thy ancestors sunk here! 
Were there no needy scholars whom tbat treasure 
would have enabled to devote themselves entirely 
to the study of the Law?" (Yer. Peah viii. 21b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. donor. id. 447 cf seq 


Frankel, Mebo, 85b; Heifprin, Seder Jut-Dorot, ed. Maski- 
leison, 11. 135b ; Weiss, Dor, iin. 91. 
A 


E. 6. 
acros- 


HA-MABDIL: 


ч 


М. 


А пута signed with the 


tic “Isaac ha-Raton? (Isaac ben Judah ibn G һау 
yat, 1030-59), BIOS written for the Мили 


service of the Day of Atonement, but now used 
in the IfAppALans at the close of the Sabbath. 
Of its many musical settings the finest is the fol- 
lowing old Spanish melody. 


BiIRLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Lifteraturgesch, pp. 14. 554: De Sola 
and Aguilar, ,á ncient. Melodies of the Spanish and Porta- 
quese Jews, No. 21; Young Israel, ji. 242: Paner and Coben, 
Traditional Hebrew Melodies, No. 7; Baer, Bial Te nllah, 












tion, hageadists like Levi frequently шейип him No. 430. 
(comp. Pesik. iv. 37a, vil. 67b, xvii. 122a, xxiii. A. J 
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HAMADAN: Persian city; 160 miles west- 
southwest of Teheran. Ilamadan is generally iden- 
tified with the ancient. Ecbatana, the Achmetha of 
the Bible, capital of Media Magna. lt seenis that 
the Jews settled there soon after its foundation and 
prospered ; but with its conquest by the Arabs (631) 
persecutions began. Benjamin of Tudela, who was 
there in thc middle of the twelfth century, makes 
the statement that he found there fifty thousand 
Jews. From the following remark of Edrisi, also, 
it is evident that the city was inhabited руа great 
number of Jews: “The conimerce of this place was 
very considerable, which accounts for the great num- 
berof Jewsit contained.” Later, under the Sufi and 
Afghan dynasties (seventeenth and eighteenth ecn- 
turies), the Jews of ITamadan suffered heavily. 

The Judeo-Persian poet Dabai b. Lutaf of 
Kashan described. in verse the persecutions of the 
Jews throughout Persia under Abbas I. (1595-1628), 
Abbas П. (1639-66), and under the first kings of the 
Afghan dynasty. The Jews of llamadaun suffered 
especially at the hands of Mohammed Bey, tlie fanat- 
ical vizier of Abbas 11. who gave them ale alterna- 
tives of embracing Islam or of leaving the country 
empty-handed. Those who refused to do either 
were put to death. The offer of rich rewards for 
apostasy occasioned a considerable number of con- 
versions among the poor Jews. Mahmnd Shah 
(1725) massacred a great number of Jews, among 
them being the rabbi of Hamadan, Mulley Musa. 
Another massacre occurred by order of Tahmas Kuli 
Khan, better known as “ Nadir Shah " (1735-47), 

ln spite of these persecutions there was still a 
considerable number of Jewish families at Hama- 
dan at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
M. |. Dubeux says: “Wamadan in the year 
1818 contained about nine thousand houses ani 
from forty to fifty thousand inhabitants, inclu- 
ding six hundred Jewish families." But this 
number diminished considerably within twenty 
years, for Flandin, who was at Hamadan in 1839 
and 1840, says: “The Jews fabricate an iminense 
quantity o£ imitatiem Greek and Sassanid coins. 
They number about two hundred. families, and 1 
think their predilection for Iamadan is doe to the 
tradition that Mordecai and Esther were buried 
there.” Benjamin of Tudela mentions the sepul- 
cher: “In front of one of the synagogues of Hama- 
dan is the sepuleherof Mordecaiand Esther.” Ben- 
jamin TI. speaks of it at greater length; he says that 





hold it in great veneration, and visit it 
at the end of every month and at Purim. They 
even sacrificed there, and gave the sacrifices. to 
the poor, in order to win the protection of Mor- 
decai and Esther. In his time (1th cent.) there were 
at llamadan three synagogues und three rabbis. 
One of them, R. Elijah, had the title of nass 
the second was R. Aaron. Dr. Polak, physician to 
Nasir al-Din Shah from 1855 to I860, hid an oppor- 
tunity to observe minutely the condition of the Jews 
of ITamadan, as this town was the summer residence 
ofthe king. Ile wrote as follows: 


“The Jewish colony lives in a special quarter in the midst of 
Ihe town, in a ghetto, Their sanctuary is a small monument, 
built in the shape of a dome, and, according to tradition, 
coutains the tombs of Mordecai and Esther. The Jews earn 
their living by all kinds of gold- and silver-work, in Which they 
are as clever us the Caucasians; by wlass-cutting, silk-weaving, 
dealing in old clothes and in skins. Many of them are masons, 
blacksmiths, tailors, and shocvmakers; some practise medicine, 
which they study according to the works of Avicenna, who is 
buried at Hamadan. ‘They live under great ditlieulties, becuse 
they are considered as outcasts ; they are constantly exposed to 
the eaprices of the governor, who uses every pretext fo plun- 
der them. . . . Shonid a Jew appear in the street dressed de- 
cently, or en horseback, the spectators are indignant at him for 
daring taappeur like a true believer. should he, on the con- 
trary, be dressed miserably, he is followed hy a crowd of young 
rascals, Who throw mud and stones at him.” 

If the numbers given by Dubeux and Flandin 
are exact, the Jews of Hamadan have increased re- 
markahly, in spite of perseeutions; for, according 
tothe report of the director of the Alliance school 
at llamadan, there are in that town about 5,000 
Jews. 

BINLiNOGRAPHY: Babai, Diwan (Paris MS. No. 1356); Barbier 
de Meynard, Dictionnaire deta Perse; Benjamiu of Tudela. 
Hinerary, ed. Asher, i. Uu ; Benjamin He, Hasse Y'isract, p. 
9f; Inibeux, La Perse. p, 26; Edrisi t Frenehl. transl. of Jan- 
bert), ıi, 1602, 165; Flandin, Voyage ea Perse, i. BAA: Israel 


Levi, in R. E. J. xxxvi. ZH et seg.: Monatsschrift, xvii. MS 
Polak, in Arch. Ir. 1865, pp. 440 ef seq. 


the Jews 


б: M. SEL. 
HA-MAGGID. See PERIODICALS. 
HAMAT (commonly called Hamai Gaon): 


Pseudonym of a cabalist belonging, according to 
Jellinek, to the school of Isaac the Blind. The 
works which bear this name are: “Sefer ha-Yihud,” 
probably on the Tetragrammaton, quoted by Meïr 
ibn Gabhai (**Abodat ha-Kodesh,” 9th ed., Cracow) 
and Moses Cordovero (* Pardes,” 65th edl., Korez); 
“Sefer ha-“Tyyun,” on the existence and unity of 
God, and followed by à mystical prayer in 6 
style of the “Wekalot de Rabbi Nehunya ben ha- 
Капай,” arranged in the order of the Eighteen 
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Benedictions, The “Sefer ha-'lyyun " was pub- 
lished at Warsaw in 1798, among the * Bikkntim'“ 
of Hai Gaon, the end of the ~ Sefer ha^Iy vun "^ bear 
ing the special title “Shatare Shamayim.” A small 
fragment which was found embedded in R. Ga- 
inaliel's. prayer (“Sefer ha-Yibud”) was published 
by Jellinek. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jellinek, ctusweahl Алах л her Must il, 
pp. 8 ef seq; idem, Bet ha-Midrash, iin NN ,אגא‎ note 4; aein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 620; idem, Cat. Leyden, w 10; 
idem, Hebr. Bibl. iv. 47: idem, Jewish Literature. pp. 111, 
307, note 25a 5 Benjacoh, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 437, No. 204. 
K. I. bu. 
HAMAN THE AGAGITE.—Biblieal Data: 

Son of Hammedatha; chief minister of King Ahas- 

nerus (Esth, iii. 1-9), As his name indicates, Haman 

was a descendant of леле, the king of the Amalek- 
ites. On account of his attempt to exterminate 
the Jews in the kingdom of Ahasuerus, he is fre 
quently called “the persecutor of the Jews” צרר)‎ 
mesi 10: vim. 1; 1x. 10, 25. His 
machinations against the Jews and his downfall are 
remembered during the Feast of Purim. Filled with 
annoyance because Mordecai did not bow before 
him, Haman resolved upon the extermination of 
the Jews throughout the whole kingdom. Не drew 
lots to determine the day of the massaere, and the 
lot fell on the 13th of Adar (lZsth. iii. 4-7). Не 
offered the king ten thousand talents of silver for 
permission to do with the Jews as he pleased. The 
permission was granted, and he accordingly des- 
patched letters to all parts of the Persian. kingdom 

to massacre the Jews on the 13th of Adar (iii. 8-15). 

His intrigues, however, were baffled by ESTHER. 

In order to throw him off lis guard she invited him 

toa hanqvet to which she had also asked the king. 

Haman, looking upon this as an indication of special 

favor, in his pride went so far as to prepare a gal- 

lows whereon to hang Mordeeai (v. 14). But in 
that night a sudden change occurred in Патап” 
fortunes. His own answer to the King’s question 
what should be done to him whom the king delighted 
to honor, which Haman supposed referred to Lim- 
self, obliged Haman to lead Mordecai, his mor- 
tal enemy, clad in royal garments and seated on 
the king’s horse, through the streets of Shushan and 
to proclaim: “Thus shall it be done to the man 
whom the king delighteth to honor” (vi. 9). After- 
rard, while Haman wasagain drinking with the king 
at à banquet prepared by Esther, the latter exposed 
to the king HWaman’s plot. The king, filled with 
anger, ordered his officers to hang Haman on the 
very gallows which he had prepared. for Mordecai 

(vii. 9). Ahasuerus bestowed upon Esther HTaman's 

house (viii. 1); the ten sonsof Патап were executcd 

on the t3th of Adar and then hanged (ix. 7-9, 14). 

E. С. I. M. SEL. 

——In Rabbinical Literature: flaman is identi- 

fied by the Talmudists with Memucan, the last of 

the seven princes “which saw the king’s face” 

(Esth. i. 14), giving to * Memucan" the signification 

of “prepared for punishment" (Targ. to Esth. ; 

Meg. 121). Патап wasa direct descendant of Agag 

in the sixteenth generation and- consequently an 

Amalekite (Targ. Sheni: Josephus, “Ant.” xi. 6, 

& Л). The Septuagint. however, gives for "ha 

Agagi” о 100000 in Esth. ix. 24, while in the pre- 
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ceding instances no translation whatever is vivien. 
Having attempted to exterminate the Jews of Persia, 
and rendering himself thereby their worst енеш, 
Haman naturally beeame the center of mans Tal 
mudic legends. Being at one time in extreme want, 
he sold himself as a slave to Mordecai (Meg. 15а). 
Ile was a barber at Kefar Karzum for the space of 
twenty-two years (čb. 16a). laman had an idola 
trous image embroidered on his garments, so that 
those who bowed to him at command of the king 
bowed also to the image (sth. R. vii). 

Haman was also an astrologer, and when he was 
about to fix the time for the massacre of the dews 
he first cast lots to ascertain which was the most 
auspicious day of the week for that purpose. Each 
day, however, proved to be under some influence 
favorable to the Jews. Ife then sought to fiv the 
month, but found that the same was trie of each 
month; thus, Nisan was favorable to the Jews be- 
cause of the Passover sacrifice; Iyyar, because of the 
small Passover. But when he arrived at Adar he 
found that its zodiacal sign was Pisces, and he said, 
“Now 1 shall be able to swallow them as fish which 
swallow one another” (Esth. R. vii.. Targ. Sheni iii.). 
Haman had 265 counselors, but the advice of none 
was so good as that of lis wife, Zeresh. She it was 
especially that induced Haman to build a gallows 
for Mordecai, assuring him that this was the only 
way In which he would be able to prevail over his 
enemy, for hitherto the just had always been res- 
cued from every other kindof death. As God fore 
saw that llaman himself would be hanged on the 
gallows Ile asked which tree would volunteer to 
serve asthe instrument of death. Each tree, declar- 
ing that it was used forsome holy purpose, objected 
to being soiled by the unclean body of Патар. 
Only the thorn-tree could find no excuse, and there- 
fore ollered itself for a gallows (Esth. R. ix. : Midr. 
Abba Gorion vii., ed. Buber, Wilna, 1886; in Tar- 
gum Sheni this isnarrated somewhat differently). 

Патап selected a thorn-tree in the King’s garden, 
and, singing and rejoicing, set it up before his door 
and said to himself, * To-morrow, in the morning, at 
the time of the reading of the ‘Shemma‘,’ I shall hang 
Mordecai.” Then he measured the tree by compar 
ing it with his own person to see whether it was 
suited to the purpose. Just then a “bat kol” came 
from heaven saving, “The tree is suited to thee; it 
is prepared for thee since the day of creation.” Пе 
then went to the bet ha-midrash, where he found 
Mordecai surrounded by his pupils to the number of 
22.000, all with dust on their heads and clad in sack- 
cloth. laman placed chains upon their necks and 
feet, and set guards over them saying to himself, 
“f will first massaere these, and then I will hang 
Mordecai.” Tt was the ery of these pupils ascend 
ing to heaven that brought about the sudden change 
in Haman’s fate (Esth. R.ix.; Midr. Abba Gorion v.). 

П noan tried hard to avoid the humiliation of lead- 
ing Mordecai through the streets of Shushan; heim 
plored the king to spare him that disgrace and offered 
every kind of reparation to Mordecai, but the hing 
remained intlexible (Tare. Sheni vi). At the time of 
lending Mordecai through the streets of Shushan. 
Haman performed the duties of four ditferent call 
ings: barber, bath attendant, groom, and public erier 
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Не was also compelled to bend forward that Mor- 
decal might mount from his back on to the horse 
(Meg. 16a). It is also said that when King Ahasne— 
rus rose from the banquet in anger and went into 
his garden he saw angels iu the form of men felling 
the trees, who said that they were ordered to do so 
by Haman (20.). According to Esth. R. x.. it was 
the angel Michael that felled the trees and who af- 
terward pushed Haman on to Esther's conch, 

Патап was hanged on the second day of the 
Passover feast (Esth. R. and Mey. Ze) The Tal- 
nudists did not agree as to the number of IIuman's 
sons; according to Rab there were thirty: ten. had 
died, ten were hanged, and ten became beggars, Ac- 
cording to the Rabbis, the beggars were seventy in 
number; according to Rami bar Abi, there were al- 
together two hundred and eight (Meg. 10b). Pietro 
Perreau published in Steinschneider's “ Hebr. Bibl.” 
(vii. 46-47) a supposed text of Haman’s circular 
regarding the massacre of the Jews (comp. “ Midrash 
amim Aherim,” first text, ed. Buber), The manu- 
script, which is found in the Parma Library (No. 924), 
dates from the thirteenth century. See Purr, 

S, S. М. SEL. 


HAMATH (nbn): A city and district on the 
northern frontier of Palestine (Num. xiii. 22, xxxiv. 
8; I Kings viii. 65; and elsewhere), situated at the 
foot of Mount Hermon (Josh. xiii. 5; Judges in. 2). 
It is once called רבה‎ non = “the great lIamath " 
(Amos vi. 3). The inhabitants, who were called 
“ Hamathites? (החמתי)‎ , seem to have been a Ilamitic 
race included among the descendants of Canaan (Gen, 
x. 18). There is no mention of the kingdom of 
{Jamath till the time of David, when, it is stated, 
Toi, king of Hamath, warred with Hadadezer, Ring 
of Zobah ; and, on the defeat of tlie latter by David, 
Toi sent his son to congratulate the Jewish king (H 
Sam. viii. 10). 

IIamath was certainly one of the tributary king- 
doms of Solomon (1 kings v. 4), as is evidenced by 
the fact that Solomon built store-cities there (11 
Chron, viii. 4). After the death of Solomon, Ha- 
math seems to have regaincd hier independence; for 
an inscription of Shalmaneser 1T. (860 в.с.) states 
that Irhuleni, King of lIamatih, made an aliance 
with the 111111168, with Damascus under Ben-hadad, 
with Ahab of Israel, and with others. It has been 
inferred from It Kings xiv. 28 that Jeroboam Il. 
(c. 810 в.с.) recovered HIamath; bot the reading of 
the passage is doubtful, the text apparently being 
corrupt. Amos, however, who prophesied in the 
time of Jeroboam II. (Amos 1. 1), speaks of IIamath 
as desolate (2D. vi. 2). 

In the Assyrian inscriptions it is stated that Eni- 
Па, King of Hamath, brought tribute to Tiglath- 
pileser ПІ. (730 в.с.), who distributed a part of it 
among his generals, annexing nineteen districts to 
Assyria and transporting 1,223 IIamathites to the 
sources of the Tigris. Sargon, too, boasts of having 
defeated the Hamathites and of having settled in 
their country 4,900 Assyrians. The statement as 
to the conquest of the Hamathites by the kings of 
Assyria is confirmed by 1] Kings xviii. 54, xix. 13. 
According to the Bible, Shalmaneser, King of As- 
syria, transported some Iamathites to Samaria (75. 
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xvii. 24). On the other hand, Isaiah speaks of 
Паша as one of the places containing exiled 
Israelites (Isa, xi. 11). The people of Hamath made 
au idol named * Ashima” (2. xvii. 30). 

Hamath was known to the Greeksaud Romans by 
the name " Epipbaneia;" given to it by Antiochus 
Epiphanes (Josephns, “Ant.” i 6, & 2; Jerome, 
Onomasticon,” xe. " Aemath”). In the Midrash, 
Пата is called פיפניא‎ (= “ Epiphaneia”; Gen. R. 
xxxvii, S). Still, Targ. pseudo-Jonathan to Num, 
xlii. 22, Targ. Yer. to Num. xxxiv. х and thes qmm 
version of I Chron. xviii. 16 render 7 Пата” by 
* Antiochieiu;" which was the most important Syrian 
town ut. the time of the Tarenmists. This place is 
now known by its ancient name, “Tlamah.” Burek- 
hardt visited it in 1812, and saw the Hittite inscrip- 
tions in relief on stones. Пе describes the place as 
situated on both sides of the Orontes, and as having 
a population of 30,000, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pococke, Description of the East, i. 1 
Burvkhardt, Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, p. 145; 
Robinson, Biblical Researches, Appendix, p. 176; Biide- 
ker-Socin, Palestine, За ed, p. 424: Buhl, Geographie des 
Alten Paliist ina, 1896. А 

M. БЕШ 


Е. с. 1. 

HAMATH-ZOBAH: А place mentioned in И 
Chron. viii. 2, as having been taken by Solomon, 
Some conjecture that Hamath-zobah is the same as 
Hamath; but the rendering of the former as “ Bae- 
soba” hy the Greek translators indicates that the 


two were distinct. 
E. с. Il. I; 12 


HA-MAZKIR: A bibliographical magazine 
published by M. Steinschneider, twenty-one volumes 
of which, covering the years 1858-82, were issued. 
Its full title reads: :המזכיר"‎ ilebriiische Biblio- 
graphie: Blätter für Nenere und Aeltere Literatur 
des Judenthums.” Jt is an invaluable aid to the 
student of Jewish literature and history, as it con- 
tains, besides bibliographical information of tlie most 
raried sort, many independent essays and researches 
by Steinschneider himself and by the leading Jew- 
ish scholars of the period. It was continued in {890 
by N. Brüll, in Frankfort-on-the-Main, under the 
title “Central-Anzeiger für Jüdische Literatur.” 
Brill died before the first volume was completed. 
This was followed in 1896 by the “Zeitschrift für 
Hebriische Bibliographie," published by H. Brody 
(Frankfort-on the-Main); from 1900 on in conjunc- 


tion with A. Freimann. і, 


HAMBERGER, C. H.: Physician in Leipsic; 
died March 2, 1847, at an advaneed age, Ie trans- 
lated а. В. de Rossi's “Dizionario Storico degli 
Autori Ebrei" into German under the title “ Iisto- 
risches Wörterbuch der Jüdischen Schriftsteller und 
Ihrer Werke," Leipsic, 1839. Ilis “Nordische Göt- 
terlebre,” which appeared in 1826 under the pseudo- 
пуш "If. А. M. Berger," was republished with the 
title “Nordische Mythologie," and under his own 
name, Zittau, 1555. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. і. 359; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col, 1031. 


s. ME 
HAMBRO, JOSEPH: Aulic councilor to the 


King of Denmark; born at Copenhagen Nov. 2, 


1750; died in London Oct, 3, 1818. Ile began his 
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career with a Hamburg firm, afterward, however, 
devoting himself, as general agent, to the develop- 
ment of his father's business. In this he was success 
ful, establishing a branch in London, and extending 
his transactions throughout the northern Countries 
of Europe. Thombro became ап aulie councilor 
aud Knight of the Dannebrog, and as carly as 1820 
* Hofraud Huimbro" was spoken of as “the richest. 
man in Copenhagen.” Toward the end of his life 
his health broke down. and he lived for a time in 
Italy. lfe married а Christian, and had his sou bap- 
tized. In 1831 with his entire family he took up his 
permanent abode in London. lle did not identify 
himself very closely with the affairs of lus congre- 
gation. He remained, however, a member of the 
synagogue to the last, and was buried in the ceme- 
tery of the Great Synagogue. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, April 24, 1891. 

J. (т. L 

HAMBRO’ SYNAGOGUE: Founded in Lon- 
don by Mordecai HAMBURGER in 1702, as a protest 
against the tyranny of Abraham of Hamburg, the 
parnas of the Great Synagogue. [ts members met 
at IIamburger's house, in Magpye alley, Fenchurch 
street, the rabbi being Jochanan Holleschau. It 
Was the first attempt at an independent synagogue, 
and the ecclesiastical authorities of both the Scphar- 
dim and Ashkenazim combined to obtain an injunc- 
tion against a place of public Jewish worship ip St. 
Mary Axe, so near to both Duke's Place and Bevis 
Marks. A veto was obtained from the corporation ; 
but notwithstanding this the synagogue was crected 
in the garden attached to Hamburger’s house, the 
fonndation-stone being laid Siwan 3, 5485 (1725), 
hy Wolf Pricer, after whom the synagogue was 


sometimes called. Generally, however, it was 
spoken of as “the Hambro’,” as it followed the 


ritual of Hamburg. Ilolleschau was suceceded by 
Meshullam Zalman, son of R. Jacob Emden, and he 
by Hlirschel Levin, father of Dr. Herschel. The 
synagogue was pulled down in 1893 to make room 
for city improvements, and its place in the United 
Synagogue of London was taken by a new syna- 
gogue erected in Union street, Commercial road. 
sce also LONDON. 


BiRLIOGRAPHY : D. Kaufmann. in Trans. Jew. Hist. Noc. Eng. 
ііі. 104-119: Harris, Jewish Year Book, 5063 (1902-03); Jew. 
Chron. April 22, 1597. 

J. 


HAMBURG: German city on the right bank of 
the Elbe, between Sleswick-Holstein and Hanover. 
The first Jewish settlers were Portuguese Mara- 
nos, Who had fled from their own country under 
Philip II. and Philip HI., at first concealing their 
religion in their new place of residence. In 1603 
the aldermen (* Bürgerschaft”) made complaints to 
the senate about the growing intlux of Portuguese 
Jews. The senate asked the theological faculties 
of Jenaand Frankfort-on-the-Oder for their opinions 
in the matter, and in 1612, after many negotiations, 
it was agreed that, in consideration of a payment 
made for their protection, the Jews should be toler- 
ated in the town as strangers, though they were not 
to he allowed to practise their religion publicly. 
Aeeordinz to a “rolla” or list of that time, they 
numbered 125 adults, besides servants and chil- 
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dren. From 160 they pessess d а * met n Al 
tona, Which was used until 1571 ж DET A so 
ALTONA) ln 1617 they obtained tihe йү, dme Tee 
four sworn brokers from among thea osn pe ph 
and later on this number was mereas d to ditten, 

These Portuguese Jews; mainly engaced in the 
wholesale trade, greatly helped the cous ree of the 
town. They were the first to open up trade with 
Spain and Portugal; they imported from the colo 
nies sugar, tobacco, spices, cottons, ete, sid they 
took a prominent part in the foundation of the Bank 

of Hambure (161). Of their eminent 
Seventeenth- men the best known is the physician 

Century todriso de C vsTiO, who dived in 

Sephardim. llamburg (roin 139+ tllhisdeath. In 

recognition of his valuable profes- 
sional services the senate granted him the privilege 
of owning real estate in the town, Other uotables 
were: Boecario Rosales, who distinguished himself 
as an astronomer, the emperor conferring upon him 
the title of “comes palatinns? ; Joseph Frances, the 
poet; Moses Gideon ABTDIENTr, the grammarian; 
and Benjamin Mussafia, the physician, philosopher, 
and linzuist. 

As early as the year 1627 the Portuguese Jews 
possessed a small place of worship, styled * Talmud 
Torah,” in the house of Elijah Aboab Cardoso, Em- 
peror Ferdinand 11. addressed bitter complaints to the 
senate about this “synagogue,” the Catholics not 
being allowed to build a church in Hamburg at that 
time. But, in spite of this protest and the violent 
attacks of the Protestant clergy, the senate continued 
to proteet the Jews. Their first hakam was Isaac 
Athias of Venice, whose successor was Abraham 
HMavyim de Fonseca (d. Iyyar, 0411 = 1651), also ha- 
kam of another synagogue, Keter Torah. In 1652 
the Portuguese formally constituted themselves n 
congregation with a large synagogue, Bet Israel, 
am} chose as chief rabbi (“bakam de расло?) the 
learned David Cohen de Lana (d. 1674). With him 
Hakam Moses Isracl, and, a little later, Jndah Carmi 
were rabbis of the congregation (both died in 1678), 
In 1656 Isaac Jesurun was called from Venice to 
Hamburg, there to take the place of chief rəbbi 
(*hakam geral“)... "for the promotion of relig- 
ion and the general welfare,” . . . as the oldest 
minnte-book of the congregation says. Apparently 
olfended by this call, Cohen de Lara took leave for 
a few months and afterward went to live at Aister- 
dan. After the death of Jesurnn (1665), De Lara 
went back to Hamburg, where he died. 

Among the early elders of the congregation was 
j)enedict de Castro, a son of Rodrigo, aud, like his 
father, a well-known physician. In 1668 the Se- 
phardie congregation, at that time the only achnowl- 
edged Jewish community at Hamburg, consisted of 
about 120 families. Among these were several dis- 
tinguished by wealth and political influence: Daniel 
Abensur (d. 1111) was minister resident of ti ок 
of Poland in Hamburg; Jacob Curicl (d. 1663) and 
Nufez da Costa acted in a similar capacity to the 
King of Portugal; Diego (Abraham) Texeira (d. 
1666) and his son Manuel (Isaac) Texeira, who ad- 
ministered the fortune of Queen Christina of Sweden, 
Manuel was the celebrated minister resident of 
Queen Christina in Hamburg. Jacob Sasportas 
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taught from 1666 to 1672 at a bet ha-midrash 
fonnded by Manuel Texeira, and was often called 
upon, as hakain, to decide religious questions. 

The Hamburg Sephardic Jews took great interest 
in the movements of the false Messiah Shabbethai 
Zebi. They arranged eclebrations in his honor in 
their principal synagogue, the young inen wear- 
ing trimmings and sashes of green silk, “the livery 
of Shabbethai Zebi.” Sasportas tried in vain 10 damp 
this enthusiasm, which was to be bitterly disap- 
pointed a few years liter. Other rabbis of the con- 
gregation were Jacob ben Abraham Fidanque, Moses 
Hayyim Jesurun (d. 1691), Samuel Abaz (d. 1692), 
and Abrahan ha-IKohen Pimentel (d. 1697). 

In 1697 the Ireedom of religious practise which the 
congregation had obtained was disturbea by hostile 
ediets of the aldermen, and the Jews were extortion- 
ately taxed. On this account many of the rich and 
important Portuguese Jews left Hamburg, some of 
them laying the foundation of the Portuguese con- 
greeation of Altona. Internal quarrels, and espe- 
cially the withdrawal of Jacob Abensur (minister 
resident of the King of Poland) and his followers, 
were other causes of the decline of the Sephardic 
congregation in lIamburg. 

In the meantime the German Jews had been in- 
creasing in importance and numbers, though they 
were not yet publicly protected by the Hamburg 
authorities. In 1583 twelve German-Jewish fan: 
ilies had asked in vain for admission to the town; 

in the second quarter of tlie seven- 
Ashkenazim. teenth century several Jewish mcr- 


chants went to Hamburg, mostly 
from Altona, where, through the tolerance of the 


counts of Schaumburg, Jews hud for some time 
been admitted. Jn the Danish safe conduct 
(“Schutzbrief”) of 1641 granted to the Jews of Al- 
tona, protected Jews (“Schutzjuden”) living in 
IIambnurg are mentioned. Jn 1648 the council ,of 
aldermen issued an order expelling the German 
Jews (“ Hochdeutsehe Juden ") from thetowu. They 
moved to Altona, and were required to pay а 
monthly tax for the privilege of transacting busi- 
ness in Hamburg. [п 1657 the Swedes invading 
Altona drove them out, and they, together with 
the other Jews of Altona, fled to Hamburg. At 
this time fifteen Jewish lamilies remained in Ham- 
burg tacitly tolerated by the senate, and out of these 
families, which lived under Danish protection, the 
Altona congregation in Hamburg was formed. Other 
German Jews were adinitted after 1654, under the 
protection of tlie privileged Portuguese congre- 
gation—at first only as servants of tlie Portuguese— 
and these founded the Hamburg congregation, 
which continued to be under the control of the 


Portuguese till 1671. — David Tebel is mentioned 
as their first rabbi. In 1671 both the Hamburg 


and the Altona congregation in Hamburg placed 
themselves under the chief rabbi of Altona. Soon 
afterward the Jewish congregation of Wandsbeek 
with its branch congregation in Паш ига joined 
this union, making one congregation known as 
“The Three Communities” (see ALTONA), the first 
chief rabbi being Solomon Mirels of Neumark (d. 
1700). 

The German Jews of Hamburg were principally 
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engaged in retail businesses, and they soon became 
an important factor of tlie new town (* Neustadt ”), 
founded in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
But, having no right to live in Hamburg, they were 
persecuted most violently by the clergy, and their 
services were often disturbed. Jn 1097 the aldermen 
forced tlie senate to exact a large sum 01 money from 
the German Jews and to impose heavy restrictions 
upon them. Jn spite of the state of suppression in 
which the German Jews lived at this time there was 
much spiritual life among them. As ₪ writer 
Gliickel Hameln, who lived in Hamburg in 1700, 
deserves mention here: she left a highly interesting 
autobiography in Judieo-German. 

Iu 1710 an imperial commission, which visited the 
town for the purpose of making peace between 
the senate and the aldermen, fixed tlie position of the 
llamburg Jews by certain regulations )* Regleinent 

der Judenschaft in Hamburg Sowohl 

Eighteenth Portuviesischer als Ilochdentseher Na- 

Century. tion”), promulgated in the name of 

Ешрегог Joseph J. This edict became 

the fundamental law for the treatment of the Jews 

in Hainburg during the ensuing century, The Ger- 

man Jews were | gally Ws in llamburg, and 

they enjoyed almost the sume rights as the Portu- 
guese. 

The Portuguese, proud of their noble lineage, 
were very dissatisfied at being put on а level with the 
Gerinan Jews, and segregated themselves more and 
more from them. Asa result of this exclusiveness, 
and for want of fresh accessions, their community 
declined in the course of the eighteenth century and 
lost its leading position among the Hamburg Jews. 
Still, it had some well-known hakams; e.g., Jacob 
de Abraham Basan, who wrote an order of prayers 
(still extant) for a fast-day held after tlie eurthyuake 
of Lisbon (1795); and Benjamin Benveniste (d. 1757). 
But learning and interest in Jewish affairs waned in 
the Portuguese community, and its institutions 


were neglected. The shehitah, formerly under 
its sole supervision, went over to the German 


community, which in exchange had to pay to the 
Portuguese one-Tourth (since 1856 one-eighth) of the 
total proceeds of the meat-tax. The principal syn 
agogue of the Portugnese congregation was burned 
in Ше great tire of 1842; and sinee then they have 
possessed a small place of worship only, the serv- 
ice being maintained with all the old Spanish 
rites and melodies. Since the beginniag of the 
nineteenth century they have had no ракат. Their 
last preacher and spiritual chief was Judah CaAssvTo, 
who officiated as hazzan from 1827 to 1893. 

During the cighteenth century the three German 
communities of Hamburg fourished in their union 
with Altona and Wandsbeck. They had many emi- 
nent rabbis, of whom the most important were Eze- 
kiel Katzenellenbogen (1712-49), Jonathan Eybe- 
sehütz (1749-64), and Raphael ha-Kohen (1776-99). 
The tast chiet rabbi of the Three Communities was 
Aebi Hirseh Zamosz (1803-07), 

lu ISH, Hamburg being incorporated in Ше 
French empire, the Jews of that town were forced 
by an order of Napoleon to withdraw from the con- 
eregution of the Three Communities, and to form 
of the three Hamburg congregations a new commu- 
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nity. The constitution of this new community was 
established in the following year, At the same time 
the oll restrictions were abolished, and 
Nineteenth full equality before the law was given 
Century. to the Hamburg Jews, as to all the 
Jews in the Prench empire. During 
Davoust's terrorism in the winter of 1813-14 the dew- 
ish community had much to suffer through the ex- 
pulsion of its poorer members. [n 1511, the town 
being freed from the French oecupation, and the 
senate reestablished, civil rights were again denied 
to the dews, although the latter had shown grout 
attachment to their native town. This injustice was 
sanctioned by the Congress of Vienna (© Deutselie 
Bundesnete ?), to. Of all the French institutions 
there remained only the civil registers of births, 
marriages, and deaths (these were kept separately 
for the Jews until [565). In 1918 the Tempel 
was lounded—a synagogue with an entirely modi- 
fied service, and with an organ, a choir, and a 
new and much abridged prayer-book. The Ortho- 
doy party obtained a strong leader in Isaac BLR- 
NAYs, Who became ehicf rabbi or hakam of the Ger- 
man-Jewish community in 1921. Though conserv- 
ing ilic old forms of the service, he introdnced the 
sermonin German, and treated the old Jewish teuclt- 
ings iu a modern scientific spirit. He strongly op- 
posed the Tempel, where Eduard Kley (1818-40) and 
Gotthold Salomon (1815-57; d. 1863) preached; 
their successors. were N. Frankfurter (1840-66), 
Max Singer (1867-53), and II. Jonas (1855-89). 
After the sudden death of Bernays (1849), Anshel 
Stern became chief rabbi of the German-Jewish 
congregation (1851-55). 

Iu 1543 the Revolution brought about the cman- 
cipation of the Jews in Ilunburg as in many other 
states of the German Confederation. In (849 all 
members of the German-Jewish, as well as of 
the Portuguese congregation were free to acquire 
citizenship in the town. Every new Jewish 
settler, however, Portuguese excepted, was obliged 
to join the German-Jewish congregation, which 
formed a separate political corporation in the 
state. In [864 this obligation was abolished. The 
old German-Jewish congregation was now dissolved, 
and again constituted itself a congregation in 
which membership was voluntary. It retained 
the exclusive care of all the institutions con- 
nected with education, charity, and burial. The 
management of allairs relating to public wor- 
ship was transferred in 1867 to the Confedera- 
Поп of Synagogues for the Orthodox, and to the 
Tempel-League for the Reform Jews. The Confed- 
eration of Synagogues received ut the same time the 
two large synagogues belonging to the congregi- 
tion, and in return undertook to pay the salaries of 
the chief rabbi and other officials and to administer 
all the other ritual institutions, especially {йе 
shebitah. Since 1889 Marcus Hirsch (formerly at 
Alt-Ofen and Prague) has officiated as chief rabbi. 
The preachers of the Tempel-Verein or league are 
D. Leimdorfer (since 1882), Paul Rieger (since 1902), 
the laiter’s predecessor in office having been С, 
Seligmann (1889). 

The German-Jewish congregation possesses two 
principal sybpagogues—one, situated in the Eib- 
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strasse, built in 1258 after the designs of the arhitect 
"ounin; the other, өп the Kollliioten, opened in 
1559, and having GUD seats for men and 400 for 

women. The Tempel-League has its 


Institu- own house of worship, with about J00 
tions. seats for men and 250 for women, 


Besides these there are several smalle 
synagogues maintained by societies, especiilly in 
the рат of the town " Vor Derm Dannntlior," with 
its large Jewish population. The largest of these is 
the Neue Dammthor-Synagoge, where Dr. Grun- 
wald officiated as preacher until Aug., 1903, when he 
was succeeded by Dr. Loewenthal The hospital of 
the Gerniaun-dewish congregation, founded in 1813 by 
Salomon Пешеп remembrutce of bis wife, and later 
richly endowed by lis son Karl eine, possesses 
accommodation for 120 patients in the main building, 
and hiis an annex for smallpox and other infectious 
diseases. The community has, besides, an orphan 
asylum for boys, another for girls, a home for aged 
people, and an infirmary. 

The schools of the community are: 

I. The Talmud Torah, founded in 1801 as a school 
for the poor, and Tor the teaching of Hebrew only, 
but wholly reorganized by Bernays in 1822 by the 
addition of Jessons in German and various elemen- 
tary studies, After Bernays’ death it was conducted 
by Chief Rabbi Stern and changed intoa high school, 
with lessons in French and English. Since [889 it 
has been conducted by Dr. Goldschmidt, with а 
staff of 20 teachers and 500 pupils. 2. A high school 
of Jewish foundation, for boys, which was changed 
under Dr. Кесек direction into an mterdenomina- 
tional school, called " Stiftungsschule of 1815," and 
is now attended mainly by Christian pupils. 3. 
The Girls’ School, founded in 1818, now housed in 
a building erected at the experse of Marcus Nord- 
heim (d. 1899), where 600 girls are tanght by 18 gov- 
ernesses and 2 masters, the head mistress being Miss 
Матепѕ. 4. Since 1893 there exists a high scbool 
for girls, founded under the chief rabbi Hirsch. 

The community possesses two ancient burying- 
grounds, which are seldom used now: one at Otten- 
sen, a suburb of Altona, the oldest part of which 
wasacquired in (664, and another, “on the Grindel,” 
acquired in 1711, and which served as principal 
cemetery for the community after that of Altona, 
formerly common to both towns, was forbidden 
(1834) to the Hamburg Jews. Since 1883 the coni- 
munity bas owned a large burial- place adjoining the 
municipal cemetery at Ohlsdorf; but as the inviola- 
bility of the graves was guarantecd for a certain 
time ошу, Chief Rabbi Stern did not consider the 
cemetery to be in accordance with the Jewish law. 
He therefore induced à number of his followers to 
buy a plot of land at Langenfelde, near Altona, 
for use as a burial-grouud. 

There are three religious foundations (called 
“Klaus 7), whieh maintain several scholars who live 
exclusively for the study of the Talmud and deliver 
regular lectures thereon; alsoa large number of char- 
itable institutions of various kinds, including free 
dwellings for the poor, and societies for loans, for the 
distribution of food, fuel, and clothes, and for the as- 
sistance of poor school-children, widows, strangers, 
mourners, the sick, the aged, and lying-in women. 
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There are also provisions for free seliolarships, for 
the transportation ol poor school-children to Ше 
country (* Feriencolonien ”), and for the promotion of 
handicrafts. Hamburg possesses a society for Jew- 
ish history and literature, another for Jewish folk- 
lore, and a Jewish public library. 

Besides the rabbis the following important Ham- 
burg Jews deserve mention here: Salomon Heine 
(1767-1844), a financial genius and most charitable 
man, founder of the Jewish hospital; Gabriel Riesser 
(1806-63), who fought for the emancipation of the 
Jews, member of the Frankfort national assembly in 
1848 and of the parliament of Erfurt in 1550, judge 
in IIambuig (the tirst Jew in Germany to hold that 
oflice) from 1860, and vice-president of tlie coun- 
cil of aldermen; М. Isler, chief librarian of the 
municipal library; Anton Кее (1815-91), peda- 
gogue and member of the Reichstag; Isaac Wolff- 
son (1817-95), lawyer and president of the coun- 
cil of aldermen, member of the commission for the 
new German civil code; M. W. Hinrichsen, mem- 
ber of the Reichstag (d. 1902); Siegmund llinrich- 
sen, president of tlie council of aldermen (d. 1902); 
В. Pollini, manager of the Hamburg Theater (d. 
1897). The following were born at Hamburg: Sam- 
son Raphael Hirsch (1803-88), the energetic leader 
of modern Orthodox Judaism; Jacob Bernays, the 
philologist (1824-81), professor at the University of 
Bonn; Michael Bernays, his brother (1834-97), pro- 
fessor in Munich. 

The Jewish population at Hamburg, which in 1814 
numbered abont 7,000, was 17.900 ont of a total 
population of 626,000 in 1895. The number of con- 
tributing members of the German congregation is 
3,535; that of the Portuguese, about 100. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Protocol-Book and Acts of the Portuguese 

Congregation (unpublished); Acts of the Municipal Ar- 

chives of Hamburg (unpubiisbeb; Memoiren der Gliiekel 

von Hainela. ed. D. Kaufmann, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1896; 

A. Feilebenfeld, Anfang und Btlütezeit der Hamburger Por- 

tugiexengemeinde, Hamburg, 6595; idem, Aclteste Gesch. der 

Deutschen Juden in Hamburg, in Monatsschrift, 1899; M. 

M. Haarbleicher, Zwei Epochen ausder Gesch. der Deutsch- 

Israclitischen Gemeinde in Hamburg, Hamburg, 15607; M. 

Grunwald, in Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft {tir Jd. Volks- 

kunde, xii; idem, HamBurg's Deutsche Juden bis zur 

Auflösung der Dreigemeinite, 1811, 1903-04, 

D. A. FE. 


— Typography (including that of Altona): Ac- 
cording to the Oppenheim Catalogne, which, how- 
ever, is questioned by Steinschueider, the “*Asarah 
Ma’amarot ” was printed in 1680 at Hamburg. 6 
is no doubt concerning the fact that from 1686 
Thomas Rose, a Christian bookseller of Hamburg, 
was engaged in printing Hebrew books; the Earlier 
Prophets, with the commentary of Abravanel and 
the annotations of Jacob Fidanque, bear his imprint. 
Samuel ben Jacob of Glogau, who, in 1689, printed, 
in conjunction witha certain Gamaliel, the * Zera‘ 
Berek,” was a compositor in Rose's 011060. Between 
1700 and 1708 no mention of Rose occurs; but his 
establishment still existed in 1715. In 1708 he pub- 
lished the " Ta’ame ha-Mizwat,” which had been, in 
the previous year, edited at Amsterdam; in 1715 he 
published the “ Miktab me- Eliyahu,” the last work 
known to have eome from his press. 

His son Johann continued his establishment until 
1721. Among his publications were the * Leket ha- 
Kemah” of Moses Мак (1711) and the “Sha‘are 


Torah” of Solomon Hanau (1719). From this press 
came, according to Steinschneider, the “ Zemirot 
Purim” (1715), a Purim parody with a Judivo-Ger- 
man translation by Samuel ben Mordecai Poppert. 

During 1710-11 Isaac Hezekiah di Cordova estab- 
lished a press for which Isaac ben Joseph Benveniste 
and Isaac ben Moses Hayyim Levi 
llorwitz were compositors. Notypo- 
graphical records exist for the years 
between 172Land 1780; but in the lat- 
ter year a press was founded by Leser and Nathan 
ben Moses Mai. It endured ten years; among its 
compositors at various times were Jacob ben Judah 
Lob hen Zerach (1783) and Mattatliah ben Judah 
Lob Guttmann (1790). 

The first printing establishment at Altona was 
founded by the above-mentioned Samuel ben Mor- 
decai Poppert in 1720, in which year he produced 
the " Megillat Antiokus”; but, his means being lim- 
ited, his productions were few, Between 1721 and 
1131 he issned the following: an index to the Tal- 
mud entitled * Me'orer ha-Zikkaron?; Jacob ben 
Joel's annotations on the Pentateuch entitled “She- 
‘eritt Ya‘akob”; Ezekiel Katzenellenbogen's direc- 
tions lor *Jahrzeit?; “Selihot”; “Abot de-Rabbi 
Natan ”; dirges Tor the Ninth of Ab; “ Daniclbuch," 
in Judivo-German rimes; anew edition of the above- 
mentioned Purim parody; and, finally, *Spanische 
Heiden,” in Jud:;eo-German. A new printing-press, 
which, however, had bnt a brief existence, was 
founded in 1732 by Ephraim Heckscher with the 
“ега. Yisrael” of Israel ben Jacob as its first pub- 
lication. : 

In 1735 Aaron ben Elijah Cohen opened a printing 
establishment, which was still active in 1764. But 
for the * Adne Paz” of Ephraim ben Samuel Heck- 
scher, published in 1748, nothing would be known 
of the “Neue Druckerei" founded by Abraham ben 
Israel Halle. Owing to its proximity to [lamburg, 
the printing-house in Altona was practically a 
branch of that of the former city. Among the print- 
ers of Altona may be counted Jacob ben Zebi Emden 
(יעבין)‎ , from whose press came the polemical works 
against Jonathan Eybeschütz. The most important 
printing establishment of Altona was that founded 
by Moses ben Mendel Bonn, which is still active, the 
most noteworthy of its later productions being the 
catalogue of the mannscripts of the Hamburger 
Stadtbibliotbek, edited by Steinschneider (1878). 


Isaac di 
Cordova. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cassel and Steinschneider, JHdische "Typo- 
graphic, in Erseh and Gruber, Енеме. section ii., part 25, pp. 
85-87; Steinscbneider, in Ludwig Geiger's Zeitschrift für 
die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, і; idem, Cat. Bodl. 
s.V. Rose, etc. 
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HAMBURGER, JACOB: German rahbi and 
author; born at Loslau, Silesia, Nov. 10, 1826. Не 
received lis early education in Ratibor. and then at- 
tended the yeshibot of IIotzeuplotz, Presburg, and 
Nikolshurg, and the University of Breslau, 1n 1852 
he was called as rabbi to Neustadt-bei-Pinne, and in 
1559 went to Mecklenburg-Strelitz as * Landesrab- 
biner,” which position he still (1903) oceupies. In 
addition to variousarticles and sermons, he has puli- 
lished “Geist der Havada, Siunmlung Hagadischer 
Aussprüche aus den Taluiudim und Midraschim,” 
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Leipsic, 1859. This work, published by the Insti- 


tut zur Förderung der Israclitisehen Literatur, was 
intended as the tirst 
of a series, but was 


never continued. dt 
may be regarded as 
the forerunner of the 
Jewish יו‎ clopedia 
Which he began to 
publish in 1862, under 
the tille " Nealeney- 
clopiidie des Juden- 
thums,” of which three 
volumes have ap- 
peared. The first part 
contains Biblical ar- 
ticles, and the second 
Talmudic articles, the 





third being supple- 
mentary. A second 


Leipsic in 1896. As 


the work of one man it is a remarkable monu- 
ment of the author's industry and learning. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1890, No. 47. 

D. 


HAMBURGER (HAMBURG), JACOB BEN 
MORDECAI WIENER: Chiel rabbi of Prague; 
died Nov. 12, 1753. Hamburger was one of the 
rabbis who in 1725 signed the address to the Polish 
Jews warning them against the Shabbethaians. He 
was the author of a — entitled “Kol Kol Ya‘a- 
kob,” containing novelle on several. treatises of the 
Talmud, collectanea on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, and 
homiletic notes on the Pentateuch arranged in the 
order of the parasbiy yot (Prague, 1802). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hock, Gal ‘El, р. 53, No. 101; Monatsschrift, 
xxxvi. 214; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 359, 


K. M. SEL. 


HAMBURGER, MORDECAI (known 
Marcus Moses): English communal leader; born 
in Hamburg about 1660; diel in London about 
1730; founder of the Hambro’ Synagogue. Пе wasa 
son of It. Moses ben Lób, one of the founders of the 
Altona community. He married. Fradehe, the 
daughter of Glückel von Hameln, and settled in 
London at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Having challenged the validity of a divorce granted 
by R. Uri Phoebus (Aaron Hart) to Ascher Enscl 
Cohen from his first wife on the ground that the 
pressure of his creditors compelled him to emigrate 
to the West Indies, Mordecai was put in “herem.” 
His business was thns brought to a standstill, and 
his offer of £500 as a guarantee for his future good 
condnct was refnsed. Mordecai thereupon opened а 
synagogue in his own house in Magpye alley, Fen- 
church street, and engaged as rabbi Jochanan ilolle- 
schau, formerly histeacher, who had previously heen 
amember of the London het din. Several distin- 
guished Continental rabbis, including Zebi Ashke- 
nazi, dissolvcd the decree of excoinmupicationagainst 
Mordecai, who then purchased a burial-ground in 
Hoxton and a site for a new synagogue in St. Mary 
Axe. "Through the intluence of Moses Hart, of the 
Great Synagogue, brother of R. Uri Phoebus, the 
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city prohibited the erection of the synagosuc in 81 

Mary Axe. In 1711 pecuniary troubles forced the 
hitherto successful Mordecai to emigrate: but in 152 

he returned to London with a large fortune, and in 
spite of the opposition of the Dukes Place and 
Bevis Marks synagogues, he built his long projected 
synagogue in the garden adjoining his house in 
Magpye alley (1725. The synagogue was styled 
the HamBro’ as conforming originally to the Ham- 
burg пипа, 


BIRLIOGRAPITY: 1. Harris, in The Jewish Year Book, 5663, p. 
263 D. Kaufmann, in Transactions dew, Hist. Soe. Ing. iil. 
JOY ef seq. 5; Lucien Wolf, in Jew. tron. Nov. I5, 1592, 


J. SOLE. 

HAMBURGER, WOLF (ABRAHAM BEN- 
JAMIN): T almndical seholar and head of the yeshi- 
bah in Fürth; born Jan, 26,1770: died May 15, 1550. 
Пе was a contemporary of 11. Moses Sofer, and 
is mentioned һу the latter in his *Ilatam Sofer.” 
He wrote: (1) “Sha‘ar ha-Zekenim," in two parts, 
the first containing homilies, responsa, and ethics; 
the second, responsa on civil law (Sulzbach, 1830); 
(эу Simlat Binyamin,” in three parts: (o) * Simlat 
sinyamin,” responsa on the типа laws of Orah 
Hayyim and Yoreh De'ah ; (5) * Nahalat Biny:unin,” 


responsa on the ritual laws of Eben ha Ezer, 
DHoshen Mishpat, and Haggadot, followed Бу a 


treatise on cireumcision and by some homilies; (¢) 
“Sha'tar Binyamin,” halakie novelle on different sec- 
tions of the Talmud (Fürth, 1540-41); (3) * Kol Bo- 
kim,” a funeral oration on the death of Meshullam 
Zalman Cohen (čb. 1820); (4) “Allon Bakut,” fu- 
neral orations on the death of Herz Scheuer and 
others (2 vols., 22, 1829); (5) a funeral oration on the 
death of Maximilian Joseph 1., King of Bavaria (2. 
1825). 

Hamburger was one of the last, if not the last, 
пеач of a yeshibah in Germany who, without hold- 
ing an otlicial position in the congregation, devoted 
his time to the teaching of the Talmud; his wife 
carried on a business, and thus supported the 
houschold. Hamburger was strictly Orthodox, al- 
though opposed to religious ecstasy and mysticism 
(^ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1846, pp. 266, 343). With 
the beginning of the Reform movement, abont 1820, 
when the government aided the iulvocates of inno- 
vations in the Jewish fold, he had to contend with 
many adversities of which he bitterly complains in 
his books (see especially preface to “Simlat Binya- 
min”). IHs yeshibal was elosed, and he was forced 
to leave the citv. A great many prominent rabbis 
were his disciples, among them: Seligman Baer 
BAMBERGER of Würzburg, Isaac Lowy of Fürth. 
and David EINHORN. 


BINLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Dodl. col. 1031: Fürst, 
Ван. Jud. i. 359; L. Lowenstein. in Geigers Hd. Zeat. И. 
85: Winter and Wünsche, Die Jitdisehe Litteratur, ni YRS, 
762; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 304 ; Ally. Zed. ides Jud. 
1550, pp. 320, 359. | 
K. M. REL. 
HA-MEASSEF. 

ICALS 


HA-MEBASSER. 
HA-MEHAKKER. 


HA-MELIZ (lit. “the interpreter, x used in 
Neo-Hebrew in the sense of advocate”): The old- 
est Hebrew newspaper in Russia. It was founded 


Nee  Mrasserim. ът 
See PERIODICALS. 


See PERIODICALS. 
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by Alexander ЖкрынвдАсм, in Odessa, in 1860, as a | the middle of the following century (1311) a consid- 
weekly, aud was transferred to St. Petersburg in | erable number of Jews lived there. They were ad- 
1871. lts publication was several times suspended mitted by the city council at moderate tax rates for 
for lack of support or by order of the authorities; | terms of ten. sometimes only six, years; on May 
but it was always revived by the resource and en- 1, 1344, they were permitted to build "ene scole " 
ergy of Zederbaum.  "Ifa-Meliz" began to appear | (synagogue); not long after, at the time of the 
daily in 1886; it is the only Hebrew daily paper | Black Death, they were expelled. Before 1557, 
published in the Russian capital. Leon Rabino- | however, they bad been readmitted, for in that year 
Witz, who succeeded Zederbaum in 1893, is the editor | Duke llenry the Younger decreed the expulsion of 
(1905). "lIa-Meliz" has always been a represent- al Jews living on Guelfic territory. On Jan. 6, 
ative of the progressive or " haskalah " movement, | 1590, his successor, Henry Juiius, issued a like decree. 
and even so severe a critic as Kowner admits that | The city council of Hameln, like those of llanover 
“it has been more useful to the Jews than bave the | and Gottingen, pleaded for its Jewish inhabitants; 
other Hebrew newspapers” (“Ucker Dabar.” pp. 52 | and when the Jews of Prague petitioned Emperor 
et seq., Warsaw, 1866). While it is not so literary Maximilian 11. for his intervention, upon thelatter's 
or scientifie as some of its contemporaries, it usually | advice the duke repealed the order. 

































has more news and disenssions of interest, and is | At the end of the seventeenth century only a few 
consequently more popular. Jewish families lived in Hameln: Gliickel von Ha- 
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TITLE-HEADING OF THE FIRST NUMBER OF * HA-MELIZ.” 


Dr. J. A. Goldenblum was for many years asso- | mein, whose memoirs have made the place fanious iu 
ciated with Zederbaum in its publication, A. ₪. | Jewish history, mentionstwo. Untilabout the middle 
Friedberg and J. L. Gordon are the best known of | of the preceding century they had supported them- 
its associate editors. Almost every prominent He- | selves by money-lending. Not until the political 
brew writer of the last forty years has at one time | transformation of Germany after 1348 did their social 
or another contributed toit. "iohelet " (St. Peters- | position improve. At present about fifty Jewish 
burg, 1881), “Migdonot ” (7. 1883), "Meliz Ahad | families live in Hameln. 

Minni Elef” (on the occasion of the appearance of The only prominent names in the history of the 
No. 1,000: 7b. 1884), “Leket Amarim” (7h. 1889), | Jewish congregation are those of Joseph Hamelin 
and “Arba‘ah Ma'amarim” (9. 1893) are collec- | and Joseph Gershon Spiegelberg. The former, who 
tions of literary and scientific articles which appeared | was the father-in-law of Glückel, is mentioned in 
as supplements to “lla-Metiz” in Zederbaum's | some documents under the name of * Jost " or “Jobst 
time. * IHa-Yekeb (2, 1894), * Ila-Osem" and * Ha- | Goldsehinidt ”; in one of these doeumentsthe con- 
Gat” (Zb, 1897), and * IIa-Gan " (25, 1899) are similar | plaint is made that "he is surrounded with such 
publications issued by Zederbaum's successor, pomp that it can scarcely be told.” In 1659 he be- 

J. P. Wi, came the father-in-law of the famous court Jew 

HAMELN (also known as Hamelin): Prus- | Liepmann Cohen, or Litfmann Behrens, of Han- 
sian town on the Hamel and Weser, Jews are re- | over, whose daughter Genendel married David OP- 
corded as present in Hamelnasearlyas1277. About | PENnEIM. Joseph Gershon Spiegelberg (1802-44) 
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was the central figure in his community, which still 
enjoys the fruits of his remarkable activity. le 
Was а veterinary surgeon, who even in that renc- 
tionary period was honored with commissions from 
the royal Hanoverian government; and he was very 
active in congregational affairs. A benevolent 
society has existed in Hameln for centuries. 
The synagogue now in use was designed by the 
architect Oppler (who built the synagogue at Tan- 
over also); it was dedicated July 2, 1%79. The 
present eemetery has been in use since 1542; of the 
older cemeteries there is no trace, The following 
among the rabbis of Hameln should be mentioned: 
Eliezer Leser Langenzahn (d. 1749); Nathan ben 
Löb Hamel (d. 1751); Josephi, son of Simeon Levi 
(d. 1761); Moses Judah Selkeli (d. 1782). Joshua 
Leszynsky (d. July 9, 1893) was “oficial of the syn- 
agogue" during the fifties and sixties of the last 
century. Пе was succeeded by Abraham Rosen- 
baum (1873-97). llIameln's present population of 
about 20,000 includes 245 Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stobbe, Die Juden in Deutschland, р. 20, 
Brunswiek $ Pufendorf, GObservatt, ii. 265; Sprenger, Gesch. 
der Stadt Hameln, p. 31, Hanover, 1526; Wiener, in Jahr- 
buch des Historischen Vereins tilr Niedersachsen, 1561. p. 
958: Meinardns, Urkundenbuch des Stiftes und der Stadt 
Hameln, 1887, Nos. 360, 361, 357: Kaufmann, Ans Heinrich 
Heine's Ahnensaal, p. 52, Breslau, 15806 ; idem, FR. Jair Cha- 
jim Bacharach, Treves, IS94; idem, Samson Wertheimer, 
Vienna, 158585; Memoiren der Cilitchel von Hameln, ISX; 
Lewinsky, Der Hildesheimer Rabbiner Samuel Hameln, in 
Kaufmann Gedenkbuch, 1900, 

Bac. 


D. 5. 

HAMELN, GLUCKEL OF (Glückel von Ha- 
meln): Germandiarist; born about 1646in Hamburg; 
died 1724 at Metz. In 1649, when the German Jews 
were expelled from llamburz, Glückel's parents 
moved to Altona; but in consequence of the Swe- 
dish invasion of that city in 1657 they returned to 
Hamburg. Gliickel frequented the “beder” and 
was made acquainted with the Holy Scriptures as 
wel] as with the German-Jewish literature of the 
time. When barely fourteen she was married to 
lavyim Hameln, and settled in the small town of 
Hameln. After a year the young couple moved to 
Hamburg, and lived there at first in modest ciremm- 
stances, which by their industry were soon greatly 
improved, For a time they were associated with 
Jost Liebmann, afterward court jeweler to the 
Great Elector. 

Glückel had six sons and as many daughters, 
whom she brought up very earefully and married 
to members of the best Jewish families in Germany. 
[er eldest, daughter was married toa son of the 
wealthy court Jew Elias Gompertz at Cleve, and 
the wedding (1674) was celebrated in the presence 
of members of the electoral family of Brandenburg. 

In 1689 Hayyim Паше died, and Glückel was 
left with eight young children, the four others being 
already married. Besides their education she had 
to direct the large business left by her husband, 
which she managed with great success. She had 
planned, after she should have marricd all lier chil- 
dren, to spend the remainder of her lifein Palestine, 
but heavy losses in business changed her plans, and 
at the age of fifty-four she married the wealthy 
banker Cerf Levy of Metz (1700). Unfortunately, 
one year after the marriage Levy lost both his own 
fortune and that of his wife, and Glückel, hitherto 
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accustomed to opulence, became deperit aj pan 
her husband's children, After the death of la vy 
(1712) she settled in the home ot her dar bre 
esther, wife of Moses Krumbach 8chwab ot Metz. 
Here she passed the last years of her life, occupied 
with the writing of her memoirs, 

Glückelleft. an autobiography consisting of sever 
books written in Jdudico-German. interspersed with 
Hebrew, in which she relates her own varied expe 
riences and many important events of the dime 
She often adds honiletie and moral stories of some 
length, taken partly from Midrash and Vahoud, 
partly from dudivo-German books. which evidence 
wide reading. Ter son, Moses Hameln, rabbi of 
Baiersdorf and son-in-law of the court Jew Samson 
Baiersdorf, copied the whole work from his mother's 
manuscript, and from this copy David Kaufmann 
edited it. The work contains most valuable infor- 
mation about the life of the German Jews, especially 
in Hamburg and Altona. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Memoiren der Тере von Hamel, 
edited, with an introduction, by b. Kaufmann, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1596; A. Feilechenfeld, Die .lelteste Gesch. der 
Juden in Hamburg, Breslau, 1590, 


n. A. YE. 

HAMEZ. See LEAVEN. 

HAMMATH ("hot springs”): One of the forti 
tied cities of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 35). It is proba- 
bly the same as Ifammoth-dor, which was allotted 
to the Levites in Naphtali (č. xxi. 22), and which, 
in the parallel list of 1 Chron. vi. 16, is called " Ham- 
mon." For its geographical position see EMMats. 

E. G. II. M. SEI. 

HAMMEAH, TOWER OF(A. V. “tower of 
Meabh”): Tower near the sheep- gate of Jerusalem 
(Neh. iii. 1, xii. 39). The rendering of the Greck 
version, "the tower of the hundred,” might be in- 
terpreted to meau that the tower either was garri- 
soncd by one hundred men, or was one hundred 
cubits high, or had one hundred steps. 

E. G. H. ШШ], 

HAMMEDATHA (המרתא)‎ : Fatber of Haman 
(Esth. iij. 1, 10; viij. 5; ix. 10,24). 116 16 generally ies- 
ignated asthe Agagite,” being referred to only once 
(ib. ix. 10) without that epithet. The name, derived 
from the Persian, signifies " given by the moon.” 

Ec Wl. SEL. 

HAMMER: The following designations for 
“анине” are found in the Hebrew Bible: 

1. *Makkabab ” (*inakkebet "J: A tool or ini- 
plement used by the stone-eutter for hewing stone 
(1 Kings vi. 7); by the smith in fashioning iron (lsa. 
xliv. 12), or in fastening an idol "that it move not " 
(Jer. x. 4; and by the Bedouin to drive his tent-pin 
into the ground (Judges iv. 21). 

2. "Pattish": This word manifestly signifies a 
larger implement than the makkabah. It was used 
to smooth gold plates (sa. xli. f) and to break rocks 
in meres (Jer. xxiii. 29). In Jer. 1. 25 Nebuchad- 
nezzar is called “the hammer ["pattish "] of the 
whole earth.” 

З. " Пап ‘amelim”: A term occurring in Judges 
v. 26, and of which the meaning is very doubtful. 
" Halmut " is usually translated “hammer,” but the 
grammatical construction of the word makes a con- 
erete meaning improbable. It is also little likely 
that " ‘amelim,” which accompanies it, is a derisive 
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designation for “workmen.” Probably there is a 
mistake in the text; but it is difficult to see how it 
might be improved. 

4. " Kelappah ?: A designation found in Ps. Ixxiv. 
6. It is perhaps synonymous with the Assyrian * ka- 
labah” and * kalapati,” and seems to designate a kind 
of ax or hatchet rather than a hammer. 

Е. 6. Н. WERN 

HAMMERSCHLAG, JOSEPH (NATHAN 
NAT‘A HAZZAN BEN MOSES NAPHTALI 
HIRSCH): Moravian cubalist ; lived in the seven- 
teenth century. Пе was the author of the follow- 
ing: “Or ha-Ganuz,” commentary on part of the 
Zohar (begun in [648); “Sefer Mo'ade ha-Shem,” a 
treatise on the calendar, beginning with the year 
1651 (written at Nikolshurg); cabalistic notes on 
the prayers, written on the margins of printed copies 
of the Psalmsand of the prayers for the first evening 
of Rosh ha-Shanah, These three works are extant 
in manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. Nos. 2168, 

3; ики, 3; 2277, 1; Fürst, Bibl. Jiu. i. 860; Wolf, Bibl. 

Hebr. iii. 853. Я 

к. ел 

HAMMERSTEIN, OSCAR: American theat- 
rical manager; born at Berlin May 5, 1848, where 
he was educated. In Mareh, 1863, he emigrated to 
Amcrica and settled in New York city, where he 
engaged in cigar-making. Turning to journalism, 
he became editor of the “United States Tobacco 
Journal”; he also invented cigar-making machinery 
which in some respects revolutionized the industry. 
In 1583 Hammerstein entered the theatrieal tield as 
manager of the old Thalia Theater, later becoming 
connected with Nenendorll in the management of the 
Germania Theater.  llammerstein subsequently 
built and managed the following theaters in New 
York: Harlem Opera House; Harlem Musie Па; 
Columbus Theater; Manhattan Opera 1101180 ; The 
Olympia; Criterion Theater: Victoria Theater; and 
3elasco Theater; hie is now (1905) building the Drury 
Lane Theater. llammerstein has written a number 
of musical productions, some of which have attained 
wide popularity. Among the more important. of 
these are: “The Kohinor." a musical comedy (1894); 
* Margarite,” an opera ballet (1895); * War Bubbles," 
a musical comedy (1896); “Santa Maria,” an opera 
(1896); and “Sweet Marie,” an opera (1901). 

8. ПСЕ 

HAMMON: 1. A placein the territory of Asher, 
mentioned in Josh. xix. 28, between Rehob and 
Kanah. It is believed that the ruins now called 
“Umm el-‘Amud” (or"*Awamid ”) occupy its site. 
2. A city allotted to the Levites out of the tribe 
of Маран, and assigned with its suburbs to 
the descendants of Gershom (I Chron. vi. 61 [A. V. 
TOJ). Ы 

3. Name of a deity (ўл (אל‎ mentioned in two 
Phenician inscriptions dedicated to © El-Hammon ? 
and discovered by Ernest Renan in the ruins of 
Папипор, the modern Umm al-‘Awamid, between 
Tyre and Acre. One of these inscriptions is dated 
23] ».c., under the government of Ptolemy HH. The 

biblical place-names were possibly connected with 
the name of this deity. 


BIRVIOGRADID eon Nooo, €. 7. SN. B (text) 33° G. Hof- 
mann, (eber Einige Phan. Inschriften, in Abhandlungen 
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dey Königlichen Gesellschaft: der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, xxxvi. 21; Baethgen, Beitrdge zur Semitischen 
Religions-Gesch,. p. 21. 

К. G. IL M. Sc. 


HAMMURABI: King of Shinar; perhaps iden- 
tical with Abraham's conteniporary, Amraphel, 
who is mentioned in Gen. xiv. 9; the sixth king in 
the tirst dynasty of Babylon. Hammurabi was the 
founder of the united Babylonian empire; he con- 
guered Rim-Sin, King of Larsa and Sumer-Acead, 
joined the northern and southern kingdoms, and thus 
established the Babylonian empire, with its capital 
at Babylon. 1t is supposed to have been Jlammu- 
rabi who laid the foundations of Babylon's prosper- 
itv, and made it the tirst eity of the Orient, a position 
which it maintained until the time of the Seleucids. 
The direct traces of the connection between this first 
dynasty of Dabylon and the West are still scanty. 
An inscription on a stone slab seems to represent 
Hammurabi in the eapaeity of * King of Amurru." 

Hammurabi ruled from 2267 to 2216 [2594—2239, 
Oppert]. Tris fatherand predecessor was Sin- mubal- 

lit. The later Babylonians regarded 
His Reign. lTammurabi's period as the golden age 

of the Babylonian empire. | After con- 
quering the south Hammurabi improved its eco- 
nomic conditions. In the preceding period the 
canals, the efficient condition of which was essen- 
tial to theeultivation of tlie land, had probably been 
very much neglected. — 1lammurabi endeavored 
to restore to the land its former fruitfulness by 
building a new canal, whieh he named *IIam- 
murabi Is the Blessing of the People.” Other ac- 
counts in his inscriptions record bis building opera- 
tions in connection with the most important 
sanctuaries of the land. Thus he eontinued the 
work, already begun by his predecessor Rim-Sin, 
on the temple of Ishtar at Zarilab in southern 
jabylonia; he “ maderich ? the city of Ur, the home 
of Abraham; rebuilt the sun-temples at Larsa and 
"ippar; and beautified and enlarged the temples of 
Babylon (E.sagili) and Borsippa (E-zida) Ham- 
murabi died after an unusually long reign (fifty-five 
yeurs), and left the newly founded Babylonian em- 
pire, firmly established and unified, to hisson Samsu- 
inna (2209-2180 [2239—2204, Oppert]). The latter's 
policy, like that of his suceessors, seems to have 
been the same as llammunrabi's. 

The most important of all the Hammurabiinscrip- 
tionsis Without doubt that found at Susa, containing 

his code of laws.  Thisinscription was 

Ham- brought to light on the acropolis of 
murabi's Susa by J. de Morgan, at the head ofa 
Code. French archeological expedition, as a 
result of excavations carried on in 

December and January, 1901-02. The laws are in- 
scribed in forty-four linesona block of black diorite 
2.29 meters in height, and constitute the most valu- 
able known monument of Babylonian culture, the 
oldest document of the kind in the history of human 
progress. А bas-relief on the monument shows the 
king in a devout attitude before the sun-god Samas, 
who, seated, instructs him in the law. The god 
wears a crown, while in his right hand he holds a 
style and a cireular object of symbolic import. "This 
monument stood originally in the sun-temple of 
Ebabarra at Sippar. Thence it was carried to Susa 
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by the Elamite conqueror Shutruk-Nahlunte in 1100 
nc. From a statement in the inscription it appears 
that a duplicate of the stone codex was erceted in 
the temple of E-sigila at Babylon. Fragments of a 
second сору have been found in Susa itself. Four 
fragments of a copy in clay made for Assurbanipal’s 
library are preserved in the british Museum. The 
code is a collection of decrees, which, however, do 
not constitute a legal system as generally under- 
stood. Private and criminal law are not separated. 
The transilions are arbitrary and lack any logical 
principle of succession. Paragraphs 125-194 are es- 
pecially noticeable, containing regulations concern- 
ing marriage, fainily possessions, inheritance, and 
adopted children. 

The pieture of civilization which these laws un- 
roll compels a change in the traditional ideas of the 
ancient Orient. A large number of regulations show 
a wholly unsuspected 
degree of culture. 
Manual Iabor, archi- 
tecture,  ship-build- 
ing, commerce, and 
agriculture form the 
subject-matter of the 
cole. There was 8 
decided advance over 
the Bedouin civiliza- 
tion, since the Baby- 
lonians were under 
the protection of a 
prince who was likea 
lather to his subjects. 
Only the slave seems 
to have been excluded 
from this protection ; 
he was regarded as 
a chattel, as in Mosaie 
law, but with the 
difference that the 
* *ebed ” in Israel was 
protected by the 
law against inhuman 
treatment (Ex. xxi. 
20), whereastheslave 4 
in Dabylonia, accord- ae 
ing to piragraph - 

282, was exposed F 

to pitiless barbarity. Ж 

The degrees of the 

social scale are not 

shown very clearly. 

The ranks of priest, king, free-horn, and freed- 
man were distinguished, as well as the class of 
slaves. Artisans belonged to the lower classes; even 
tlie physician was reckoned among them. Like them, 
he receiveda “wage”; whereas the architect, like 
tlie artist, received a “fee” (“kistu”) Paragraphs 
198-214 contain the penal code; a free-born man 
was about equivalent to two freedinen, and a freed- 
man to about two slaves. 

The laws concerning marriage and inheritance, 
property and punishments, show much similarity 
to the regulations of the Torah. Genesis xvi. З aud 
xxx. 9, Where the relation of Sarah to Magar, and 
of Rachel to Bilhah, is spoken of, have light thrown 
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проп them by paragraph 145 of Mammurabi'’s code: 
“Ifa man takes a wife and she bears him children 
and he desires to take a concubine—if he takes the 
concubine into his house, this concubine shall not be 
equal to the wife.” In Lev. xx. 10 and Deut. xxii, 
22 it is decreed that in case of adultery on the part 
ot a wife both parties to the guilt shall be put to 

death; paragraph 129 of Hanmmurabi's 


Parallels code corresponds to this: “lf any 
with man's wife is found lying with another 
Mosaic man, they shall both be bound and 
Code. thrown into the water." Exactly the 
same Jaw is found in Deut. x xii. 25-26 


as in the code, paragraph 180: “If any one forces 
the betrothed of another, who has not yet known a 
man and is still living in her father’s house—if he is 
found lying with her, he shall be put to death, but 
the woman shall be guiltless.” An accusation 
brought against a 
woman by her hus- 
band is decided by 
appealing to God's 
judgment: the “ jeal- 
ousy offering” in 
Num. v. 11-3! is a 
parallel, Paragraphs 
4 and 122 treat of 
the business of de- 
positing goods 
(comp. Ex. xxii. 
6-7); paragraph 176 
assures to the public 
steward the right 
of holding property 
(compe Gen. xv 
IT Same 1x. 2.9 10). 
Paragraph 117 sheds 
light on II Kings iv. 
Ion is RX Vile T: 
it shows that bond- 
age for debt, which 
could be made to in- 
clude the whole fain- 
ily, terminated in the 
fourth year. as 
against the seventh 
according to Mosaic 
law (comp. Ex. xxi. 


2) 

AWW oa 4h ₪- ₪ 
А n onts 
Hammurabi Before the Sun-God. Д The lez talionis, 
(From a stele found at Susa.) indi "ated 11 E. NNI 
05295. Dont. xix. 


91: Беу, xxiv. 19, is also met with in the code, in 
fifteen places. But as in the Mosaic law (Ex. xxi. 
26, 90-32; Lev, xxiv. 18; Num. xxxv. 


Өз, 


The ‘‘Lex 31)the retaliatory punishment may be 
Talionis.” commuted by substitution or by a 


monetary satisfaction, so also in the 
code of Ilammurabi, which distinguishes many 
cases in which a payment proportionate to the injury 
committed may be exacted. There is another class 
of punishments, found also in old Egyptian law, 
which falls under the law of retaliation: “Tf a 
physician wounds a man severely with the opera- 
ting-knife and kills him, or if he opens a tumor with 
the operating-knife and the eye is injured, one shall 
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chop off his hands” (8 218). A similar fate befell 
the nnskilful tattooer, according to paragraph 226. 
The code classes the casting of spells ($$ 1 and 2) 
as an offense against religion. The same verb, 
“abaru,” appears in Deut, xviii. 11 as in paragraph 
157, and with a like meaning: “Tf any one lies with 
his mother after his father, they shall both be 
burned," a deeree which recalls Lev. xx. 1l... Bearing 
false witness knowingly was punished with death, 
according to S5 3 and 11 (comp. Deut. xix. 16-21). 
Revenge, or private enforcement of justice, was 
allowed in cases of burglary and stealing i£ (23 22, 
26) the evil-doer was taken ¿n jlugraute delicto: Ex. 
xxii. 2 has a similar regulation. "The principle that 
а man is responsible for damage caused by his care- 
lessness is clearly brought out in the code. Among 
others belonging to this class of regulations is pira- 
graph 229, to which Deut. xxii. 8 is comparable. 
There is a parallel between paragraphs 251-252 
of the code and Ex. xxi. 29-82, as regards the fine 
which the owner of vicious oxen must pay in the 
event of an accident if lie has not taken proper pre- 
cautions. If an animal is torn to pieces in the field 
by a wild beast, the shepherd is not responsible, ac- 
cording to paragraph 244 of the eode (comp. Ex. 
xxii. 12). As in Ex. xxi. 28 the owner of an animal 
that gores is not liable to continement on account of 
injury caused by his animal, so also in the code 
(8 250). The “elders” are named. with the judges as 
officers of the law, just as in Deut. xix. 12 the“ zine 
‘ir” appear as criminal magistrates.  Bribiug the 
judge was forbidden. An oath of purgation was 
accepted as proof in Ex. xxii. 7, 10-11: the same 
conception is met with in various places in the codo. 
The Book of the Covenant makes a distinction in 
Ex. xxi. 13 between actions with and without intent: 
so does the code (3 200). According to Ex. xxi. 22 
the tine to be paid for injuring a pregnant woman 
wis fixed by the husband; according to paragraph 
209 of llamniurabi's code the fine was ten shekels. 
The law in Ex. xxi. 26 vives freedom to à slave 
whose eyeis destroyed by his master: the code gives 
the slave the half of his value (§ 199). 
The fact that these laws are nol arranged in log- 
ical classifications gives ground for the supposition 
that Hanmmurabi's code originated in 


Mode a collection of important decisions, 16 
of Composi- contains, therefore, only typical cases 
tion. from legal practise. Hence one seeks 


in vain in this code of Hammurabi 

for norins in the juridical sense which lhas attached 
to the term sinee Binding (“tlandbuelt des Straf- 
rechts," i. 159); it does not contain pure commands 
of the lawgiver, tike the Ten Commandments, 
“where the commands are given in a short апа ini- 
perative form.” However uncertain the interpreta- 
tion, there is no mannerof doubtthat the Torah excels 
IH amninrabi's code from an ethical-teligious stand- 
point. The code, indeed, contains humane regula- 
tions, such as those elauses which treat 

Superiority of freeing a captive; which excuse a 
of Mosaic man from the payment of his taxes 
Code. where the harvest has failed; which 
protect one in bondage for debt against 

ill treatment; which limit the right to dispose of 
goods given in security for debt. But the humanity 
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of these provisions is outweighed by regulations such 
as those dealing with the legally organized system 
of prostitution ($$ 178-180), or with the conditions in 
the wine-shop in which evil people assembled ($ 109). 
and by the typieal cases mentioned of outrageous 
cruelty toward animals ($$ 246-248), all which clauses 
evidence a low plane of morality. 

A law such as Ex. xx. ff; Deut. v. 21, “thou sbalt 
not covet? (which the Decalogue, with a perception 
of the fact that covetousness is the root of all law- 
breaking, places above all other earthly laws), is not 
to be found any where in the code. Hence it follows 
that tlie eode does not recognize the law of neigh- 
horly love, since self-restraint is wholly foreign to it. 
The institutions of the Torah which protect those 
who are weak economically, which set bounds to the 
unlimited growth of wealth, and which care for the 
poor are peculiar to itself, The law of love to one’s 
neighbor (Ex. xxiii. 4 et seq.), which takes account 
of the stranger and. even of the enemy, is nowhere 
discernible in Hammurabi's code. The law of retal- 
iation, of cold, calculating equity, “as thon to me so 1 
to thee”; the revenge of the stronger on the weaker— 
these form а broad foundation on which the love of 
one's neighbor finds no place. 

Hanmimurabi's service to religion consisted chielly 
in the fact that be opposed tlie use of spells and en- 
chantments. A similar advance in this direction 
had already been made by King Gudea. The dis- 
covery of Hammurabi's code completely disproves 
one ot the ehief hypotheses of the WeHhausen school, 
that a codification on the part of the Hebrews was 
impossible before the ninth century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. S8eheil, Delegation en Perse, Mémoires 
Publiés sous la Direction de M. J. de Morgan, Délégué 
Geurral, vol. ives Tectes Eluimites-Séeimiliques, Pd series, 
Paris, 1902; H. Winckler, Die Gesetze Haminurabis, Kô- 
nigs von Babylon, in Der Alte Orient, vol. iv., part 4, Leip- 
sie, 19302 (2d ed., 1908); Schrader, AW. 4. T. vol. 1., Berlin, 
1u02 ; L. W. King, The Letters and Juscriptions of Ham- 
marabi, London, 1998-1900; M. Montgomery, Briefe aus 
Hammurabis Zeit, Berlin, 1900; C. 11. W. Johns, The Oldest 
Code of Lats in the World, Promulgated by Hammurabi, 
Edinburgh, 1903; The Indepeudent (New York), Jan., 1905; 
J. Jeremias, Moses und Haminurabi, Leipsie, 1905; G. 
Cohn, Die Gesetze. Honimurebis, Zurich, 103; Winckler, 
Gesch. Israels; Friedrich Delitzsch, Babel und Bibel, pp. 
wl et sega Leipsie, 1903; Kohler, in Zeitschrift für Ver- 
gicichende Reehtswissenschafl, vol. vii R. Dareste, in Non- 
velle Revue Historique de Droit Francaiset Etranger, vol. 
xxvii.; s. Oettli, Das Gesetz Hanunurabis und die Thora 
fsracts, Leipsic, PWS; Sehwersahl, Das Aelteste Gesctzhuch 
der Welt, in Deutsche Juristenzeitung, March 1, 1905; 
Grimine, Pas Gesetz Chanuaturahis und Moses, Cologne, 
1903; Lagrange, in Revne Biblique, 1903; 6. F. Lehmann, 
Bahyloniens Aulturmission Eiust und Jetzt, pp. 43 et sega 
Leipsic, 1903; G. Cohn, Die Gesetze Hammurabis, Zurich, 
1903. 

- S. TM 
HAMNUNA I.: Babylonian amora of the third 
century; senior to Josepli b. ץ111‎ ya (Ket. 50b; Tosef.. 

Ket. .(יתיב .א.א‎ He was ₪ disciple of Raub (Abba 

Arika), from whom he received instruction not only 

in the Halakah (В. K. £062), but also in ethics (Br. 

sla; comp. Ecclus. [Sirach] xiv. 11 e£ seq). Пе 
seems to have been prominent among his fellow 
students, following Rab’sexample. What the mas- 
ter directed others to do or to omit, he directed his 
colleagues. “Charge your wives," said he, “that 
when standing by the dead they pluck not their 
hair out [for grief], lest they transgress the inhibi- 
tion, * Yeshall not make any baldness between your 
eyes for the dead '" (Deut, xiv. 1: Yer. Kid; 1. OIG; 
comp. Yer. Ma‘as. iv. 51е.: Yer. Suk. iv. 04b). He 
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honored Hab's memory not only by citing him as an 
authority (Er, 77b, ef ak), but also by endeavoring 
to prevent deviations from Customs once established 
by Rah. When a scholar came to uta de-Argaz 
and decided: a ritualistic point contrary to the 
opinion of Rab, Hamnuna excommunicated him, 
arguing that the scholar should not have ventured 
to act thus al Rab’s last residence (Shab. 19b). In 
Haggadah le is not often met with, Once he quotes 
a saying of Rab’s (Ab. Zarah 19b). 

E. C. S. А]. 

HAMNUNA II.: Babylonian amora of the third 
and fourth centuries; in the Babylonian Talmud 
sometimes referred to as Hamnuna Saba (“the 
elder”), to distinguish him from a younger Ilam— 
nuna, Ile was a native of IIarpania (IIHipparenum; 
Neubauer, “G. T.” p. 353), but paid his poll-tax at 
Pum-Nahara, to which place he was therefore as- 
sumed to belong (Yeb, 17а). He sat at the feet of 
the most prominent teachers 01 the latter half of the 
third century, among whom were Adda b. Аара, 
Judah b. Ezekiel, and ‘Ula; and by most of them he 
was greatly respected for his talent (Git. Sib; Ych. 
17a; Shcbu. 34a). But he was most esteemed by 
his teacher Ilisda, under whom he rapidly rose from 
the position of pupil tothat of colleague (Shab. 97а; 
‘Er. 63a; Yer. Hor. ii. 470). Subsequently Huna 
became his teacher; and as long as lluna lived 
IHamnuna would not teach at Ilarta Че Argaz, the 
place of Iluna’s residence (Er. 63a). Hamnuna even- 
tnally became a recognized rabbinical authority, and 
the foremost scholars of his generation, like Ze'era I., 
applied to him for elucidations of obseure questions 
(Der. 94b). The “resh galuta” (exilarel) repeatedly 
consulted him on scholastic points (Yer. Shab, xii. 
13c; Shab. 119a). As a haggadist he strongly ad- 
vocated the study of the Law, which, according to 
him, should precede everything, even good decds 
(Kid. 40b). Providence decreed the destruction of 
Jerusalem solely because children were not schooled 
in the Law, as it is written, "I will pour it [fury] 
out upon the children abroad” (Jer. vi. 11), which 
is a reference to the fact that the children are 
abroad, and not in the schools (Shab. 119b). There- 
fore as soon as à child learns to talk it must be 
taught to say, * The Torah which Moses hath com- 
manded us is the inheritance of the congregation of 
Jaeoh" (Dent. xxxiii. езг: Suk. 42a). 

Inthe numerical valueof תורה‎ (c^ Torah”) Tamnuna 
finds Scriptural support for Simlai's declaration that 
the Israelites received at Sinai six hundred and thir- 
teen commandments: To the people Moses commu- 
nicated תורה‎ (400 + 6 200 + 5 = 611), and the first 
two of the Decalogne were communicated to them 
directly by God (Mak. 23b; comp. Ex. K. xxxiii. 7). 
Пе declared that insoleuce is providentially punished 
by absence of rain. This teaching he derives from 
Jer. iit, 9: “The showers have been withholden, and 
there hath been no latter rain"; because “thou hadst 
a whore's forehead, thou refusedst to be ashamed " 
(Ta‘an. 7b). Ilamnnna was a considerable litur- 
gical author, To him are ascribed five benedictions 
which an Israeliteshould utter at the sight of diller- 
ent Babylonian ruins (Ber. 57h), two to he spoken 
on seeing large armies (Ber. 58a), and one before en- 
gaging in the study of the Torah (Ber. 11b). Fhe 
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last one has been universally adopted, ane rs 1 

recited at the publie readings of the Torah, Van 

ous other prayers are ascribed te him (Ber. 17v. e 

af which is incorporated in the ritui (see II MUNI x 

Avra). Hamnuua died at the same time as Rabbid 

b. Hina, and their remains were transported te 

gether for burial in Palestine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY? Bacher, cfg. Bab. nor, p. Т: ETN 
Melo, p. 261; Heilprin Neder fra-Darot, d; Zae, } 
hasin, ed. Filipowski, pp. 130а ef sey. 

PE №. М 
HAMNUNA OF BABYLONIA: Teacher ol 
the Bible; junior of алпа b, ama and. senior ot 

Jeremiah b. Abba, bath of whom he consulted on ан 

exegetical question (Ver, B. D. vii. 15е; compe Yor 

Taran. iv. бал: Bech R vir, ©) We was the nne 

cent cause of great provocation to Judah L., and ol 

consequent neglect of JTlanina. Judah lectured on 

Ezek. vii. 16, and misquoted it. His pupil Danina 

publicly corrected him, and when the patriarch 

asked him where he had learned. Bible, he replied, 

“From R. Hamnuna ef Babylonia.” As IIanmuna 

was llanina’s junior, it appeared to the patriarch 

that Hanina jested at his ex pense, as if implying that 
mere tyros knew the Bible better than le. This se 
angered him that he told Hanina, “H thon ever visit- 
est Dabylonia, tell the people that 1 have appointed 
thee hakam” (“sage,” a title less honorable than 

“rabbi "J. By this Ianina understood that Judah 

would never promote him to an academie rectorate 

(Yer. Taan. Le; Eccl. К. Ge. ; see IIANINA n. HA). 
pe №. M. 


HAMNUNA ZUTA: Babyloman amora of the 
fourth century; junior and contemporary of Iam- 
nuna II. (hence his cognomen “Zuta”). Hunnuna 
П. had composed a peuitential prayer beginning 
"My cod! Before I was formed | was worthless © 
(see CONFESSION). This prayer Raba adopted and 
recited daily, while Tamnuna Zuta appropriated it 
for recitation on the Day of Atonement (Yoma 87b, 


comp. Бог. La): 
КО. S. M 
HA-MODIA: LA-HADASHIM. See Prior 
[C3 055 


HAMON : Ancient family, originally from Spain, 
which settled in Turkey and. produced several phy- 
sicinnus. The following were among its more impor 
tant members: 

1. Aaron b. Isaac Hamon: Physician at Con- 
stantinople about 1720. 

2. Joseph Hamon: A near relative of але На 
mon; born, probably, at Granada, Spain, Expelled 
from his heme, he went at an advanced age to Con 
stantinople, where, according to * Shalshiclet ha-Kab- 
balah ” (p. 50b), he was physician to Sultan Salim t. 

З. Joseph Hamon: Son of Moses Патоп (No. 
5) and grandson of Joseph Hamon (No. 2); died 
befare 1578, Like his father, he was physician al 
the court of the sultan, and a patron of Jewish 
learning. Ile was also a member of a society at 
Constantinople formed for the cnltivation of Jewish 
poetry, other members being Saadia Longo, who 
addressed a poem to Hamon, and Judah Sarko, who 
addressed to him a rhetorical composition on his 
marriage. Jamon was one of those to whom the 
Jews of Salonica were indebted for having their 
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ancient privileges restored by Salim П. in 1565. 
Uamon’s widow addressed a letter to Judah Abra- 
vanel in January, 1575. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, Dibre hu-Yamim li-Bene Yahya, 
p. 39; Almosnino, Me’ammez Koah, p. ta; Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Bibl. ii. 84. 

4. Judah Hamon: Physician at Adrianople; 
died there May 17, 1678 (“El Progreso," i. 194 
et seq.). 

5. Moses Hamon (Amon): Son of Joseph 
Hanon (No. 2); born in Spain about 1490; died be- 
fore 1567. Going with his father to Constantino- 
ple, he became physician to Sultan Sulaiman T. 
This "famous prince and great physician," as he is 
called by Judah ibn Verga, accompanied the mon- 
arch on all his expeditions, enjoying great favor on 
account of his knowledge and skill. lle was a fine 
linguist, versed in Arabic, Turkish, and Persian, and 
was a patron of Jewish learning. Пе printed some 
Hebrew works at Constantinople as early as 1515 
and 1516. Healso built in that city, at his own cost, 
a school which was presided over by the learned 
Joseph Taitazak of Salonica. He did not, how- 
ever, translate the Pentateuch into Persian, nor the 
prayers of the Israelites into Turkish, as Manassch 
b. Israel records; but he had Jacob Tavns' Persian 
Pentateuch translation, together with Saadia’s 
Arabie translation, printed at his own expense in 
(546. 

Hamon, who was everywhere highly respected on 
account of his tirm character and philanthropy, 
was а fearless advocate of his eoreligionists. When 
about 1545 the Jews of Amasia were falsely accused 
of having murdered a Christian for ritual purposes, 
and the innocence of those that had been executed 
was established soon after by the reappearance of 
the missing man, lamon induced the sultan to de- 
cree that thenceforward no accusation of the kind 
should be entertained by any judge of the country, 
but should be referred to the royal court (see Danon 
ір“ E] Progreso,” i. 148 ct seq., where a legendary 
account of the event is given, probably taken from 
* Me'ora'ot ‘Olam,” Constantinople, 1756). 

Hamon was also called upon to decide communal 
difficulties. ATter an atfray which arose in the Jew- 
ish community of Salonica Патоп summoned the 
ipstigatars to Constantinople and induced the sultan 
to send a judge to Salonica to investigate the allair 
and to punish the guilty ones (sce Danon, Ze. i. 162 
et seg., 178 ef seg., where several of Патоп '‘ѕ Hebrew 
letters are reprinted). The sultan, at Hamon's re- 
quest, exempted the latter’s descendants from all 
taxes. 

BIRLIOGRAPIY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, ed. Cassel, pp. 32b, 
sib: ]וה‎ Vehudah, pp. 33, 53, 111; Joseph ha-Kohen, 
‘Emel: Һа- Вика, p. 105; Samuel Usqne, Consolaçao из Tri- 
Dulaqocns de Y israel, p. 2052; M. A. Levy, D. Joseph Nasi, 
Herzog von Noe ros, und Zwei Jüdisehe Diplamaten Seiner 
Zeit. p. 6: Steinsehneider, Hebr. Bill. ii. 67, 83: Carmoly, 
Histoire des Médecins Juifs, р. 159; Gritz, Gesch. ix. 33, 
$39; П. E.J. xl. 230. 

6. Moses Hamon: Physician at Constantinople; 
nephew of Moses Патоп (No. 5). He was one of 
the signers of the document drawn up by the Jew- 
ish scholars of Constantinople in 1587, asking that 
they be exempted from the communal taxes, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Samuel de Avila, Kelter Torah, p. 2a. 


D. Me n. 


HAMON-GOG (inore fully Valley of Hamon- 
gog): A glen at one time known as "the valley of 
the passengers on the east of the sea," so named 
after the bnrial there of “ Gog and all his multitnde ” 
(Ezek. xxxix. 11, 19). 


E. G. IL. B. P. 


HAMOR (awən): A Hivite prince; father of 
Shechem, whose defilement of Dinah caused the de- 
struction of a whole city, inelnding his own family 
(Gen. xxxiii. 19, xxxiv. 2, and passim). amor had 
great intluence ovcr the Shechemites; for on his ad- 
vice they circumcised all their males (Gen. xxxiv. 
20. As the inhabitants of Shechem are called “the 
children [sons] of Hamor” (ib. xxxiii. 19; Josh. 
xxiv. 32), and “the men of lanor” (Judges ix. 28), 
it would seem that Ilamor was the founder of 
Shechem, and that the expression “the father of 
Sheehem” is applied to him just as “the father 
of Bethlehem” (1 Chron. ii. 51) and “the father of 
Tekoa” (tb. iv. 5) are applied to the fonnders of 
those cities respectively. 

E. G-I 


HAMRAM. Sce HEMDAN. 


HAMUEL (li. V. Hammuel; (חמואל‎ : The son 
of Mishima, a descendant of Simeon (1 Chron. iv. 26). 
ה‎ Cal: М. SEL. 


HAMUL (חמול)‎ : The younger son of Pharez, 
Judah's son by Tamar, and head of the family of 
the ITamulites (Gen. xlvi. 12; Nnm, xxvi. 21; I 
Chron. ii. 5). 

E. GL M. SEL. 


HAMUL ELIEZER MAZLIAH B. ABRA- 
HAM DE VITERBO: Roman rabbi and physi- 
cian in thesixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 6 
was of a family of rabbis, physicians, and mer- 
chants. In 1570 he appears as "fattore" or repre- 
sentative of a Jewish congregation, but in 1587 he is 
inentioned as occupying the Roman rabbinate. [leis 
described as one of the most erudite rabbinical scliol- 
ars of hisage. Among his contemporaries were R. 
Joseph b. Sabatai de Rieti of Sienna and R. Raphael 
b. Benjamin di Modigliano. Besides many responsa, 
Пе wrote a Latin essay defending his coreligionists 
against the charge of falsifying the Scriptures. This 
he addressed to Cardinal Sirleto, Protector of the 
Neophytes in Rome. To the Italian reader he is 
best known by his " 11 Tempio di Oratori" (Venice, 
1555). a translation of Moses Rieti's ,מעון השואלים‎ 
which became one of the most popular devotional 
works among the Italian Jews. This translation he 
dedicated in Hebrew verse to Donna Careos, daugh- 
ter of Solomon Corcos, president of the congregation. 
As does his letter to Sirleto, it bears his Italian name, 
“Lazaro llebreo da Viterbo.” 


M. SEL. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, ii. 363 ct seq. 
S. M. 


12, С, 

HAMUTAL (Sunn): Daughter of Jeremiah of 
Lihnah and mother of Kings Jehoahaz and Zedekiah 
(II Kings xxiii. 31, xxiv. 18; Jer. lif. 1). In the last 
two passages the more correet reading is * llamital,? 
which is invariably adopted by the Septnagint. 

г. а. Н. M. SEL. 
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HANA (HUNA) B. BIZNA: Babylonian 
scholar of the third and fourth centuries; judge at 
Puinbedita (D. K. Ra) Пе espeeially cultivated 
the field of Haggadah, in which he became distin- 
guished. К. Sheshet, who once attempted to criti- 
cize Hana’s homiletic expositions, but was soon de- 
feated, remarked, “I can not contend with Hana in 
the field of the Haggadah ? (Suk. 32b). As a hala- 
kist Ilana seems to have heen an independent 
thinker. In spite of criticism he allowed himself 
to frequent pagan barber-shops in the suburbs of 
Nehardea (Ab. Zarah 294). To him belongs the 
credit of preserving from oblivion the name and 
teachings of Simon Ilasida, a late tanna rarely men- 
tioned by any other rabbi (Ber. 3b, 43b; Ket. 67h; 
Үс. 60b; ctal.). 

E. C. pM 


HANA B. HANILAI: Babylonian scholarand 
philanthropist of the third century; the junior of 
lluna 1. and lIisda (Bezah 21a, 40а). The Talmud 
relates of him that he was wont to employ scores of 
bakers in the preparation of bread for the poor, and 
that his hand was ever in his purse, ready to extend 
help to the needy. llis house was provided with 
entrances on all sides, that the wayfarer might the 
easier find entry, and none cver left it hungry or 
empty-handed. Пе would leave food outside the 
house at night, that those who felt shame in solicit- 
ing might help themselves under cover of darkness. 
Eventually his house was destroyed, ‘Ula and 
llisda once saw the ruins; IIisda was much moved 
at the sight, and when ‘Ula inquired the cause of 
his emotion, Hisda acquainted him with its former 
splendor and hospitality, adding, “ls not the sight 
of its present condition sutlicient to force sighs from 
me?" ‘Ula, however, replied, " The servant should 
not expect to fare better than his master: God's 
sanctuary was destroyed, and so was Hana's house; 
as tlie former, so will the latter be: God will restore 
it" (Der. 58b; comp. Meg. 27a). Notwithstanding 
his learning and his wealth, Мара was extremely 
modest and obliging, ready even to lift physical 
burdens from the shoulders of the worthy. Huna 
once carried a shovel across the street; Hana met 
him and at once offered to relieve him. Huna, how- 
ever, would not permit it. “ Unless," said he, “thou 
art accustomed to do such things at home, I can not 
let thee do it here: 1 will not be honored through 
thy degradation " (Meg. 28a). 

E pou. 


HANAMEEL (byn; R. V. Hanamel).— 
Biblical Data: Sonof Shallum and cousin of Jere- 
miah. "The latter purchased а field from him for 
seventeen shekels of silver in token of his belief that 
the Israclites would return to their land (Jer. xxxii. 
1-12). 

E Go Il. M. SEL. 
In Rabbinical Literature: IIanameel was 
the son of Shallum, the man who was miraculously 
resurrected from the dead (Pirke R. El. xxxiii). 
His mother was the prophetess Inldah. Like his 
parents, he was possessed of great piety and learning; 
he knew the names of the angels, and could conjnie 
them at will (see INCANTATION). Thus when the 
Chaldeans were besieging Jerusalem he conjured 
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angels, who, in obedience to his summons, came 
down from heaven as warriors and put the encmics 
of Israel to flight. Thereupon God changed the 
names of the angels so that Hanamceel's conjurations 
would be unavailing to prevent the destruction of 
Jerusalem.  Tanamecl however, sununonel the 
“Prince of the World " העולם)‎ NED, un archangel in 
charge of the government of the world (sce META- 
TRON), who actually lifted Jerusalem up to heaven. 
The eity could not then be destroyed until God had 
cast it down again, and had made it impossible for 
the “ Prince of the World” to come to its aid (kah 
Zuta, ed. Buber, р. 69). A legend closely related to 
this haggadah is found in Lam. R. ii. 2 (ed. Buber, 
p. 110, end). On his father's as well as his mother’s 
side ITanameel was a descendant of Rahab hy her 
marriage with Joshua, being one of eight prophets 
that resulted from this marriage (Sifre, 4c. ; Meg. 
l.c. ; comp. Seder ‘Olam R. xx.). 
J. L. G. 


HANAMEEL THE EGYPTIAN: ligh 
priest; flourished in tlie first century в.с. After 
assuming the government of Palestine, lferod sur- 
rounded himself with creatures of his own; from 
among these he chose one Jlanameel to fill the otlice 
of high priest made vacant by the ignominious death 
of Antigonus (37 ».Cc.). llunameel (Ananelus) was 
an Egyptian according to the Mishnah (Parah iii. 5), 
a Babylonian according to Josephus (* Ant." xv. 2, 
5 4); though of priestly descent, he was not of the 
family of the high priests. But Hanamel’s inenm- 
bency was of short duration. Prudence compelled 
Herod to remove him, and to fill his place with the 
Hasmonean ARISTOLULUS (85 nc.) The youthful 
Hasmonean, however, was too popular with the pa- 
triotic раму; though he was a brother of Muijamne, 
llerod's beloved wife, he was treacherously drowned 
at Herod's instigation (35 p.c.), and llanameel was re- 
stored to the high position. How long he continued 
in ollice historians do not state; bnt it could not 
have been for many years, since after the execution 
of Mariamne (29 в.с.) Herod remarried, and appointed 
his second father-in-law, Simon b. Boethus, to the 
high-priesthood, removing Joshua b. Fabi. Hana. 
meel is credited with having prepared one of the 
total of seven “red heifers” (see Num. xix.) which 
were provided in all the centuries from  Ezra's 
restoration to the final dispersion of the Jews 
(Paral e.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz. Gesch. iii. 213 et seq.; Josephus, Ant. 


xv. 2, 8 4; 3, 88 1, 3; Jost, Gesch. des Judenthioas und 
Neiner Sekten, i. 320; see also Brill, Mebo ha-Mishnah, i. 


HW \ 
ETG S. M. 


HANAN (pn): 1. A Benjamite chief (1 Chron. 
viii. 23). 2. The sixth son of Azel, also a Benja- 
mite, of the family of Saul (7 viii. 28). 3. Son of 
Maachah, one of David's mighty men (čb. xi. 43). 
4. Progenitor of a family of the Nethinim, who re- 
turned from captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 46; 
Neh. vii. 4%. 5. Son of lgdalinhu. a man of God, 
whose sons had a chamber in the house of the Lord 
(ler. xxxv. 4). 6. One of the Levites who assisted 
Ezra in the reading of the Law (Neh. viii. 7), and 
who sealed the covenant (7h. x. 10) 7. One of 
the chiefs who also sealed the covenant (0. x. 22). 


Hanan 
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8. Another signatory to the covenant (čb. x. 96). 
9. Son of Zaccur, anl one of the storekeepers of 
the provisions taken as tithes (ib, xiii. 18). 

E. G. M. М. SEL. 


HANAN (HANIN, HANINAN): Scholar of 
the third amoraie veneration (third century). Пе 
was probably a Babylonian by birth and a late pupil 
of Rab, in whose name he report, halakot and bag- 
gadot (Yoma 41b; Suk. 15b ef seg. ; Ned. Tb); and 18 
found associating with Anan, who lived and died in 
Babylonia (Kid. 390). Frequently, however, he ap- 
pears in Palestine, where he waged controversies 
with the foremost scholars of his generation: Ela, 
Поѕрајаһ IL, Levi (Yer. Dem. vi. 25c; Gen. R. 
xxix. 4; Num. R. xiii, 8). Tlanan teaches: Whoso 
invokes God's retribution on his neighbor suflers 
first. Thus, Sarah called on God to judge between 
ber and Abraham (Gen. xvi. 5), and soon thereafter, 
it is written (Gen. xxiii. 2), “Sarah died . . . and 
Abraham eame to mourn for Sarah, and to weep Tor 
ber” (B. IX. 93a). Israel's enslavement in Egypt 
was a divine retribution for selling Joseph. “The 
Holy One, blessed be Ile! said to the [eponyms of 
the] tribes, ‘Joseph was sold for a servant: as ye 
live, ye shall annually repeat the statement, “We 
were servants of Pharaoh in Egypt?  ? (Midr. Тер. 
x 32) The last verse forms part of the Seder serv- 
ice. In the threefold threat conveyed in Deut. 
xxviii. 66, Jlanan tinds foreshadowed the mental 
anguish of lin who possesses no land and is 
obliged to buy provisions by the year or by the 
week from the markets, or by the day from the 
shopkeeper (Yer. Shab. viii. 1а; see Dunar 1 
eomp. Anar n Josian). Папан married into the 
patriarchal family, and for many years had no 


children. When at last he was blessed with a son, 
Hanan died. At his funeral this elegy was pro- 
nounced: “Happiness to sorrow was changed; 


mirth and mourning bave met; joy was succeeded 
by wailing; at the first caress died the caresser.“ 
The child was named Hanan after its father (M. K. 
35h). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ay. Pal. Amor. iil. Sef seq; Fran- 
kel, Mebo, p. 864. 
№. M. 


LM 

HANAN (HANIN), ABBA: Tanna of the sec- 
ond century; younger contemporary of Simon of 
Shezur, Josiah, and Jonathan (Mek., Mishpatim, 8, 
13, 20; Nazir 45и). Possibly he sat at the feet of 
Kliezer b. Ulyreanus, in whose name he transmits 
many halakic midrashim (seventeen in Sifre, Num. 
4 [Hanin]. 7, 11, 23, 35, 52, 68, 72 [llanin], 107 [tive 
times], 118, 126, 188, and 197; and elsewhere), In- 
deed, it may be said that Abba Hanan was simply 
Eliezer’s mouthpieee. Only once (Sifre, Deut. 94) 
does he appear independent of Eliezer, and Bacher 
(* Ag. Tan." i. 191) represents him here as opposing 
liis master (see "l'osef., Sanh. xiv. 3); but a careful 
comparison of the sources proves that there is no 
antagonism.  lilezer'sharsh verdict refers to minors 
who followed their elders in apostasy שהודחו)‎ ( , while 
his junior speaks of minors who were not guilty of 
the crime. Occasionally Abba lanan appears to 
report also in the name of Eleazar (Mek., Mishpatim, 
20), but the version is not anthentic, and Weiss (" In- 
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troduction to the Mekilta.” p. XXX.) proves it to be 
erroneous. 


E. C. S. M. 


HANAN B. ABISHALOM. See HANAN THE 
lY PTIAN. 

HANAN THE EGYPTIAN: 1. (Hanan b. 
Abishalom.) One of the police judgesat Jerusalem 
in the last decades ol its independence (see ADMON 
и. Gapparn, Several of his decisions have been pre- 
served (Ket. xiii. 1 ef seg.). 2. Disciple of Akiba, 
quoted among “those who argued before the sages” 
(хар. 17h; comp. Yer. Ma‘as. Bh. ii. 58d). Only 
one halakah is preserved in his name (Yoma 63b). 

KE. €. S. M. 


HANAN, ISAAC: "Turkish rabbi; lived at 
Salonica about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Пе was the author of a work called “ Bene Yizhak," 
homilies and responsa (Salonica, 1757). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bill. Jud. i. 407 (where Hanan occurs 
as" Honein "); Fuenn, 01 Yisrael, p. 612; Azulai, Shem 
ha-Gedolim, p. 102. 


K. M. Ser.. 


HANAN OF ISKIYA (ASIKIA): lector of 
the Talmudical academy at Pumbedita. Hormizd 
IV. having disgraced the latter years of his reign by 
cruel perseeutions of the Christians and the Jews, 
the "aliuudical academies of Sura and Pumbedita 
were elosed, their masters removing to Firuz-Shabur, 
in the neighborhood of Nehardea. The accession of 
Hormizd’s general, Bahram Chobin, relieved the 
Jews from persecution; the oppressive enactments 
of Hormizd were repealed, and Hanan returned te 
Pumbedita, reopened the academy, and assumed the 
reetorate, which he held for nineteen years (5580— 
608). 

Thus far almost all historians agree, but not in 
regard to Hanan's inauguration of the era of the 
Geonim. Some, believing that the line of the Sabo- 
raim covered several gencrations—from the death of 
Rabina bar Папа (499) to the middle of the seventh 
century—inelude Hanan in the list of the Sabo- 
riim, Others, however (see Halevy, “Dorot ha- 
Rishonim ”), following the tradition that Giza (Ena, 
Gada)and Simuna were the last of the Saboraim (see 
“seder Tanna‘im we-Amora’im ”), and that Hanan of 
Iskiya sat at the feet of the disciples of these masters, 
bewin the geonie period with the restoration of the 
Pumbedita academy, and to its promoter they ascribe 
the origination of the title “Gaon ” (see Gaon). Be 
this as it may, Hanan of Iskiya is remembered as the 
restorcr of the Pumbedita Talmudical academy, and 
as the head of a line of teachers covering over four 
hundred years (589-10385)—to the death of Hai Gaon 
and the end of the geouic period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gratz, Geseh. 2d ed., v. 10 et geg., 382 et seq. 

Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, iii. 166 et seq.; Jost, Gesch. der 


Juden und Seiner Sekten, ii. 232; Zaeuto, Yuhasin, ed. 
Filipowski, p. 204. 
S. M. 


E. С. 

HANANEEL: Babylonian scbolar of the third 
eentury; disciple of Rab (ABBA ARIKA) and col- 
league of Beruna and Isaac b. Mahseiah (Yer. Ber. 
vi. 10d; Pes. 103a). lle was a great halakist, and 
so familiar with his master's opinions that once, 
when an explanation of a certain current decision 
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was sought of Iluna, the latter would not dixeuss 
it until it bad been ascertained of Hananecl that 
Rab held the decision as law (Bek. 21b). By pro- 
fession he was a scribe, and was so skilful and retia- 
bie that isda declared that the whole Law might 
be written out hy Ilananeel from memory were it 
not that the sages forbade writing Scripture in that. 
miner (Mem, ish; comp. Yer Meg. iv. 744). 
liananeel's name appears quite frequently in the 
Jerusalem, as well as in the Dabylonian, Talmud, 
Zeera 1. having carried to Palestine many of his 
teachings, particularly such as refer to the scribe's 
functions (Yer. Meg. i. 71e, et al). Dut few hag- 
gadot are connected with his name, and стер these 
are merely repetitions from Rab (Pes. 68a, ef al). 
Blum Frankel, Mebo, p. 55a ; Heilprin, Seder ha-Do- 
rot, ii. 
E. c. s. М. 
HANANEEL BEN AMITTAI: Spiritual 
leader of the Jewish community of Oria, Italy, in 
the ninth century. lleissaid to have been descended 
from a Jerusalem family, members of which were 
taken to Haly by Titus. In the Alimaaz Chronicle 
Jlananeel is eredited with great learning and piety, 
and is said to have been well versed in the sceret 
knowledge of Cabala, through which he performed 
miracles. Alimaaz also relates a disputation Ilana- 
neel had with the Archbishop of Oria. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nenhauer, M. J. C. ii. 119; Kanfmann, in Mo- 
natsschrift, xl. 501. 


(i. I. Bn. 


HANANEEL IBN ASKARA. 
BEN ABRAHAM GAON. 

HANANEEL BEN HUSHIEL: Rabbi of Kair- 
wan; Bibliealand Tahnudical eomimentator: horn at 
Kairwan about 990; died, according to Abraham 
Zacuto )* Yuhasin.” 95b), in 1050. It seems that his 
father, Hushiel, was his only master, but as by cor- 
respondence he learned a great deal from Hai Gaon, 
he was supposed by some French scholars, among 
them the tosafists J. Tam and R. Isaac (RI), to 
have been Hai's pupil. After his father's death, 
Wananeel and his companion Nissim b. Jacob ibn 
Shahin were named rabbisof Kairwan, and together 
presided over the school. Hananeel had, besides, а 
large business and was very rich, so that he left to 
his nine daughters a fortune of ten thousand gold 
pieces (Abraham ibn Daud, “Sefer ha-Kabbalah "). 
По was one of the first rabbis after the fall of 
the geonic school, and he contributed greatly to 
the spread of the study of the Talmud. In sev- 
eral plaees of Europe his name was well known, 
but not his origin, so that he was ealled by some 
scholars “VWananeel the Roman.” Пе contributed 
largely to the revival of the Talmud of Jerusalem, 
which had np to his time been neglected, supplanted 
as it was hy its younger companion, the Talmud of 
Babylon. Through liis commentary to the Talmud 
he especially rendered great service in establishing 
the correct text of that work, of whieh he had before 
him the oldest manuscripts. Hanancel strictly 
followed Iai Gaon in his commentaries. in so far 
as the latter confined himself to plain interpreta- 
tion and avoided mysticism. Of all the quotations 
from Ilananec] made by later commentators, there 
is not а single one whieh is mystical in character, 


See irEM-Ton 
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llananecl certainly knew Arabic and also Greek. асі 
shown by his explanation of many Arabic ind Greek 
words, but, unlike his companion Nissim b. Jacob, 
he wrote all his works in good Hebrew. Hc even 
composed an elegy on Па Gaon in Hebrew verse 

The works bearing Папалсе Г nime are: (b A com 
meniary on the Pentateuch, in which there is nich di 
rected against the Karaites. At iseited by many later 
Beal commentators, chiefly һу Bahya b. Asher 
Rapoport has gathered all the quotations from 
Hananeel made by Ваһуа, ard has published them 
in the “ Bikkure ha- ttim? (Mii. 94-55), and Berliner 
has added to these extracts those made by other 
commentators, and has published them, with Hana 
neel's commentary to Ezekiel, in the " Migdal Wana 
ne'el.” (2) A eommentary to the Talmud. which was 
much utilized by Isaac Fasi (RIL), and Nathan b. 
Jehiel, the author of the “‘Aruk,” both of whom 
were supposed to have been Hananeel's pupils. The 
manuscripts of this commentary are to he found in 
Munich MS. No. 227, and contain the treatises Pesa- 
him (published by Stern, Paris, 1868), ‘Ab. Zarah. 
Shehu'ot, Sanhedrin, Makkot (published by Berliner 
in the “Migdal Hanane'cl? in 1876), and Horayot. 
The Vatican MS. No. 127 contains Yoma, Megillah, 
tosh ha-Shanah, Ta'anit, Sukkah, Dezah, and Моа 
Katan; No. 123 contains Shabbat, ‘Erubin, Pesaliim, 
and Wagigah; and finally Codex Alinanzi in London 
contains Baba Kamma, Baba Mezia, Sanhedrin, 
Makkot, and Shebu‘ot. But S. D. Luzzatto proved 
in "Literaturblatt des Orients” (xi. 243) that the 
commentary on ‘Erubin belongs to 1Тапапее} b. 
Samuel. A fragment of the commentary to Yoma 
has been found by Scheehter in the Genizab of 
Cairo, and has been published by him in his 
“Saadyana,” p. 116, Cambridge, 1903. Ji scems, 
however, from the Атик” that Hananecl’s com- 
mentary covered all the treatises of the Talmud. 
(9) A collection of responsa, quoted in the “Shib- 
bole ha-Leket” and in other responsa. collections. 
(4) “Sefer ha-Mikzo'ot," decisions on ritual laws, 
quoted by Mordecai on Ketubot, No. 175, and on 
Shebu‘ot, No. T56. (5) “Sefer Мое,” decisions on 
civil laws. Rapoport, however, proved (Le. note 
96) that the author of this work was l|lefez b. 
Yazliah. (6) “Seder Tefilluh," à prayer-book of 
the same kind as that of Saadia and Amram Gaon. 
There is also a “pizmon” beginning * Hasadeka 
tagbir," signed “ Hananeel,” which may mean Папа- 
neel b. lTushiel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai. Shean ha-Gedolim, s. v. Rapoport, in 
Bikkure па- Пеп, xii. 1-53; Dukes, in Orient, Lit. ix. 209, 
499; Berliner. Migdal Henanc'cl,a monograph on Hananeel, 
Berlin, ISTU; Grätz, Geseh. За en. vi. 1-10; Michael, Or ha- 
JIayyim, pp. £16, 417; Gross, in Berliner's Magazin, ii. 26. 
| M. SEL. 


HANANIAH (mn): 1. A son of IIeman the 
singer, and chief of the sixteenth of the twenty-four 
musieal divisions into which the Levites were di- 
vided by King David (I Chron. xxv. 4,25). 2. One 
of the captains of King Uzziah's army (11 Chron. 
xxvi.11) 8. Fatherof Zedekiah, one of the princes 
who sat in the house of King Jehoiakim (Jer. xxxvi. 
los 

4. Bon of Azur of Gibeon; a false prophet in the 
reign of Zedekiah (čb. xxviii. 1). He prophesied in 
the fourth year of Zedekiah’s reign that two years 
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later Jeconiah and all the eaptives of Judah, together 
with the vessels of the Lord's house which had been 
transported to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, would 
be brought back to Jerusalem, Hananiah thereupon 
took the yoke from Jeremial’s neck and broke it as 
a token that the yoke which had been imposed by 
Nebuchadnezzar on Isracl would also soon be broken 
(ib. xxviii. 2-10). Jeremiah, however, was com- 
manded by God to tell Hananiah to replace the 
wooden yoke by ап iron one, as the yoke to be borne 
by the Israelites would be still stronger than Ше 
former one had been (/. xxviii. 13-14). Jeremiah 
denounced Hananiah as а false prophet, and assured 
him that he would die that same year for having 
aught rebellion against the Lord. ]Iananiah died 
three mouths later (jb. xxviii. 17). 

According to R. Joshua b. Levi (Yer. Sanh. So 
Hananiah b. Azur was not a false prophet, but he 
used to repeat Jeremiah's prophecies in different 
places in Jerusalem, attributing theni to himself. In 
the above-mentioned ease where Hananiah seemed to 
contradict Jeremiah, it was by a miscalculation that 
he announced the restoration of Israel within two 
years. It is further said (/5.) that there is a discrep- 
ancy in the passage where Hlananiah’s death is re- 
corded: *IIananiah the prophet died the same year 
in the seventh month” (Jer. xxviii. 17); for as, ae- 
eording to the Jewish reckoning, the seventh month 
was the first of the year, it could not be “in the same 
year." The Talmudists inferred that 1Tananiah died 
on the eve of New-Yeur's Day, after commanding his 
family to keep secret his death in order to prove 
Jeremiah mistaken. 

5. Grandfather of Trijah, captain of the ward at 
the gate of Benjamin (Jer. xxxvii. 13). 6. Head of 
a Benjamite family (I Chron. viii. 21). 7. The con- 
panion of Daniel, Mishacl, and Azariah. lle was 
named “Shadrach” by Nebuchadnezzar, and to- 
gether with Mishacl and Azariah (Meshach and Abed- 
nego) was cast into the fire by command of Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Dan. i. 6, 7, 11, 19; ii. 17; iii. 12-23). Bee 
AZARTAI IN RABBINICAL, LITERATURE. 8. Son of 
Zerubhabel (I Chron. iii. 19). 9. Son of Bebai, who 
returned with Ezra from Babylon (Ezra х. 28). 10. 
One of the apothecaries who built a portion of the 
wall of Jerusalem in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 
8). 11. One of the chiefs of priestly families in 
the days of Joiakim, the high priest (5. xii, 12). 
12. Ruler of the palace at Jerusalem under Nehe- 
miah; “a faithful man” (Neh. vii. 2. 13. А signa- 
tory to the covenant in the time of Nehemiah (5. 
X382). 

Ric. п. M. BEL. 

HANANIAH (AHUNAI): Exilareh (761- 

717). He was a younger brother of ANAN BEN 
Davip, the foander of Karaism; according to the 
Karaites, whose contention was that Anan’s father 
was the son of the exiluch Hasdai, he was a 
nephew of Solomon ben llasdai. The only souree 
for the nomination of Ilananiah as exilarch after the 
death of his uncle Solomon ben JJasdai is the Karaite 
Eua pen ABRAHAM (Pinsker, "Likkute Kad- 
moniyyot," Supplement, p. 105), who quotes an 
anonymous Rabbinite author as follows: “Anan 
had a younger brother called Hananiah, and though 
Anan was older and more learned than his brother, 








he was not elected exilareh on account of his want 
of religion; his brother Hananiah was preferred to 
him," As the exilarch who was elected in 771 was 
called Zakkai ben Ahunai, Grütz (“ Geschichte," v. 
386) supposes Hananiah to beidentical with Ahunai, 
Zakkai's fatber. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. За ed., v. 165, 385 66 Fürst, 

Gesch. des Kurdert. section ii., note 8. 


J. М. SEL. 


HANANIAH (HANINA): Palestinian amora 

of the third and fourth centuries; junior of Jliyya 
b. Abba and Ze'era 1. (Yer. Ber. vii. 11b). He was 
freanently described as the “comrade of the Rabbis ” 
(o2 nam In the Babylonian Talmud he is never 
cited with his cognomen; and in the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud also he is frequently quoted by bis pranomen 
alone. Thus he appearsin the report of a legal con- 
troversy between him and Haggai, in which R. Ela 
participated (Yer. Kid. iii. 63d). With the latter he 
repeatedly had heated discussions. Ela exclaiming, 
* God save us from such opinions!” and Hananiah 
retorting, * Rather may God save us from thy opin- 
ions!” (Shab. 88Ь; Ket. 45b; В. J. 65b). 
Hananiah was a Dabylonian by birth, and was as- 
sumed to have been the brother of Rabbal b. Nahmani 
(* Yubasin," 129a), a descendant of the priestly house 
of Eli (R. 11. Ia: Sanh. 14b); but he and another 
brother, Ifoshaiah (*Oshaiah" in the Babylonian 
Talmud), emigrated at an early age to Palestine. 
They settled at Tiberias, whither they ineffectnally 
urged Rabbah to follow them (Yer. 'Ta'an. i, 64a; 
Ket. ilia). Here they plied the shoemaker's trade 
fora living. They established themselves ona street 
inhabited by prostitutes, who patronized them. 
Because they preserved their modesty and chastity, 
in spite of their evil associations, even the women 
learned to revere them and to swear “by the life 
of the saintly rabbis of Palestine ” (Pes. 1180). They 
were also famous аз workers of miracles, and when 
they desired to prepare some savory meal in honor 
of the Sabbath, legend says they were compelled 
{о resort to transcendental means iu order to pro- 
duce it (Sanh. 65b). Their exemplary life as well 
as their scholarship prompted Johanan to ordain 
them as teachers, but for reasons not stated—pos- 
sibly because of the associations into which their 
trade led them, or perhaps because of their youth— 
he failed to carry ont bis intentions. This was a 
source of regret to the venerable teacher, but the 
brothers eased his mind by pointing out that, being 
descendants [rom the house of Eli, they could not 
expect to be promoted to * eldershiips," since of that 
house the Bible has said: “There shall not be an 
ald man in thine house forever” (1 Sam. il. 32; 
Sanh. Ha). IIananial died on a semi-festival, and, 
as a mark of distinction and of general mourning, 
his cofin was, contrary to custom on such days, 
made on the publie street (Yer. M. К. i. 80d). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher. Ag. Pal. Amor. tii, 550; Frankel, 
Mebo, p. 885a ; Zacuto, Y'uliasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 129a. 


psc S. M. 


HANANIAH (HANINA): Palestinian scholar 
of the fourth amoraie generation (fourth century): 
nephew ot R. Noshaiah, junior of Ze‘era f., and con- 
temporary of Jose IT. (Yer. Ta‘an. i. 64a, where his 
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name is crroneously given us * Jlanaiah “). Once he 
is represented as opposing “the rabbis of Ciesarea ” 
in halakic controversy (Yer. Slab. i. За). Пе is also 
mentioned as having consulted Abba b. Zabda (Yer. 
Meg. iii. Tid): but the text here is so mutilated as 
to lose its reliability for chronological purposes (see 
Frankel, * Meho,” p. 85b). 


Е С. S. M. 
HANANIAH (HANINA), Nephew of R. 
Joshua: Tanna of the second century; contempo- 


rary of Judah b. Bathyra, Matteya b. Heresb, and 
Jonathan (Sifre, Deut. 80). Who his father was is 
not stated; nor isunythiug known of his carly years. 
Пе was named after his grandfather, Wananiah, and 
educated by his uncle, from whom he received his 
eognomen. In some baruitot, however, he is cited 
by his pranomen alone (Suk. 20b; Ket, 701; see 
HaANANIAH B. 'AkADIA). Inthe days of Gamaliel 11. 
he once ventured to give a decision, for which he 
was summoned before that patriarch; bnt his uncle, 
by reporting that he himself had given Папалар the 
decision, mollified Gamaliel (Niddah 24b). It was 
probably about that time that Hananiah fell in wiih 
some sectaries at Capernaum. To remove him from 
their influence his unele ad vised him to leave the eoun- 
try, Which he did, emigrating to Babylonia, where he 
opened asehool that ev entually acquired great fame 
(Sanh. 32b; Eccl. К. i. 8, vii. 20). lle returned to 
his native country with ritualistic decisions which 
had been communicated to him һу a Babylonian 
scholar, and which he submitted to his uncle (Suk. 
20b) But during the evil days following the Bar 
Kokba rebellion, seeing the noblest of his people 
fall before the vengeance of the Romans, he again 
emigrated to Babylonia, settling at Ме" Pekod 
(see Neubauer, “G. T." pp. 263 et seq.) The ap- 
pearanee of Hananiah in Babylonia threatened to 
produce a scbism in Israel fraught with far-reaching 
consequences: it created a movement toward the 
seeession of the Babylonian congregations from the 
central authority hitherto exercised by the Palestin- 
ian Sanhedrin. 
Believing that Roman tyranny had succeeded in 
permanently suppressing the religious institutions 
which, in spite of the Jewish disper- 
Movement sion, had beld the remnants of Israel 
for In- together, Dananiah attempted to cs- 
dependence tablish an authoritative body in his 
of new home. To render the Babylo- 
Babylonian nian schools independent of Palestine, 
Schools. he arranged a calendar fixing the 
Jewish festivals and bissextile yeus 
on the prineiples that prevailed in Palestine. Inthe 
meantime, however, Hadrian's death had brought 
about a favorable change in Judea. In March, 139 
or 140, a message arrived from Rome announcing 
the repeal of the Iladrianic decrees (see Meg. Ta'an. 
xii.); soon thereafter the surviving rabhis, especially 
the disciples of Akiba, convened at Usha, und re- 
organized the Sanhedrin with Simon b. Gamaliel И. 
as president (R. 1T. 21b ef seq. ; see Rapoport, " 'Erck 
Millin,” pp. 228b et seg.) They sought to reestablish 
the central authority, and naturally would not 
brook any rivals. Messengers were therefore des- 
patched to Nehar-Pekod, instructed to urge Ilana- 
niah to acknowledge the authority of the parent 
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Sanhedrin, and to desist from disrupting the religious 
unity of Israel, 

The messengers at first approached him ina kindly 
spirit, showing him great respect. This he recip 
rocated, and he presented them to his followers as 
superior personages; but when he realized their real 
mission he endeavored to discredit them. They, for 
their part, contradicted him in his lectures; what 
he declared pure they denounced as impure, and 
when at last he asked them, “ Why do you always 
oppose me?” they plainly told him, * Because Chou, 
contrary fo Талу, ordainest bissextile years in foreign 
lauds.” “But did not Akiba do so before meg” 

asked he; to which they replied, “Cer 
Deputation tainly he did; but thou canst not com 


from pure thyself with Akiba, who left none 
Palestine. like bim in Palestine.” “ Neither have 
| left my equal in Palestine,” cried 

Hananiah; and the messengers retorted, “The kids 


thou hast left behind thee have since developed into 
horned bucks, and these have deputed us to urge 
thee to retrace thy steps, and, if thou resist, to ex 
communicate thee.” The Palestinian sourees relate 
that the deputies, to impress upon him the enormity 
of secession from the parent authority, publiely 
parodied Scriptural passages. One of them sub 
stituted “Tlananial” for “the Lord " in “These are 
the feasts of the Lord " (Lev. xxiii. 4). Another re 
cited, ^ Out. of Babylonia shall go forth the Law. 
and the word of the Lord from Nehar-Pekod,” in 
stead of * Out of Zion” and “from Jerusalem ” (lsa. 
ii. 3). When the people corrected them hy calling 
out the proper readings, the deputies laconieally re- 
plied. גבן‎ (= * With us!” Yer. Ned. vi. 10a). They 
also declared that the steps taken by Hananiah and 
his followers were tuntumount to building an altar 
on unholy ground and serving it with illegitimate 
priests. Altogether, they pointed out, his course 
was a renunciation of the God of Isracl. 

The people recognized their error, and repented ; 
but Hananiah held out. He appealed to Judah b 
Bathyra, then in Nisibis, for support; but the latter 
not only refused to participate in the seeession move- 
ment, but prevailed on Tananiah to submit to the 
oe emanating from the Judean Sanhedrin (Ber. 

(isi Бог Nak - Hananiah ended his life peace- 
fully in Babylonia (Eccl. К. i. У). 

Although Hananiah was a prominent figure in his 
day, rivaling for a time the patriarch in Judea. 
his пате is conneeted with but few halakot, either 
original (Tosef., Peal, 11, 8; Ket. 79h) or trans 
mitted Cer. 48a; Bezah 17b; Suk. 20b; Niddah 
24b), and with still fewer halakie midrashim (Mek. 
Во, 16; Sifre, Num. 49, 116; Hag. 10a: Shebu. 55b) 
As to haggadot, only two or three originated with 
him. One declares that where Scripture says," Ring 
Solomon loved many strange women? (1 Kings xi 
1), it does not mean to impugn his chastity; but it 
implies that he transgressed the Biblical inbibition. 
“Thou shalt not make marriages with them " (Deut 
vii. 2; Yer. Sanh. ii. 2000. Another asserts that the 
tables of the Decalogue (Deut. iv. 13) contained 
after each command its scope in all its ramilica 
tions; that the Commandments were interwoven 
with expositions as are the billows of the sea with 
smaller waves (Yer. Shek. vi. 1941; Cant. R. у. tA. 
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BinrlOoGRAPLhY: Bacher, ig. Tan. 1, 3595 Frankel, Darke Had- 
Mishnah, p. 131: Gritz, (resch. iv. 2025 Heilprin, Seder Ha- 
Dorot, iis Jost, Gexch. des Judenthuras uud Seiner Scliten, 
n. 109 : Kobak's Jeschurun, vii. 14; Weiss, Dor, ii. 177; Za- 
"шо, Y'uliasin, ed. Filipowski, pp. 35a, bbb. 


N, S. S. M. 
HANANIAH (HANINA) B. ‘AKABIA 


(AKIBA): Tanna of the second century; conten- 

porary of Judah hb. !Tlai (M. К. 21a), and probably 

one of the younger pupils of Gamaliel 1f. (Ket. viii. 

1). His name rarely appears in connection. with 

haggadot; but he was firmly grounded in the Hala- 

kab. Rabexpresses great admiration for Mananiali's 
acumen (Shab. 88h). Notwithstanding bis promi- 
nence, his prenomen as well as his patronymic іч 
maceram: sb gpDah aud “ania” for the 
former, and **Akabia" and ^ Akiba” for the latter 
appearing promiscuously in connection with one and 
the same halakali (comp. ‘Ar. i. 3; Sifra, Behuk- 

koti ו‎ AT oh: [0 Par, IS. vin.) 9; 

Hag. 22a; Yeb. 116b). However, there is reson to 

believe that * ‘Akabia” is his right patronymic, and 

that he was the son of “Ax AnrA D. MAMALALEEL (see 

“RE Л.” xli. 40, note 9). Папалар was very 

fearless in the expression of his opinions and also 

opposed those of the leaders of academies, the 

“uasi” and his deputy (Tosef., Pes. viii. 7; Shab. 

50a). Tis residence was at Tiberias, where he abro- 

gated many restrictions which had hampered the com- 
fort of the people (Er. S7b, and parallel passages). 

Sometimes Wananiah (or Мара) is cited without 

his patronymic (compare, for example, Yer. ‘Er. viii. 

25b and Shab. 83b), and one must be eareful not to 

mistake him for an elder tauna of the same name, or 

vice versa (see 11 זנג1 א א\‎ [Ianina], nephew of R. 

Joshua) To avoid such mistakes one must ob- 

serve the associates cited in the debate or statement. 

lf these belong to the age of Meir, Jose, and Simon, 

Hananiah, the subject of this article, is meant; if 

they are of a former generation, R. Joshua's nephew 

is Intended, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 370; Brüll, Melo ha- 
Mishnah, i. 2411; Frankel, Parke ha-Mishnah, р. 1586; Heil- 
prin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii, s.v. 

— S. Ж. 

HANANIAH B.‘AKASHIAH: Tanna whose 
name became very popular by reason of a single 
homiletic remark, as follows: “The Holy One— 
blessed be Ile!—desired to enlarge Israel's merits; 
therefore lle multiplied for them Torah aud com- 
mandments, as it is said [Isa. xlii. 21, JTebr.], ‘The 

Lord was pleased, in order to render him [tsrael— 

read: [צדקו‎ righteous, to magnify the Law and to 

nake it great’ " (Mak. iii. 16). This mishnah is usu- 
ally subjoined to each ehapter of the treatise Abot 
embodied in the rituals (see Aror) One halakah 
also is aseribed to him (Tosef., Shek. iii. IS; anony- 
mous in Shek. viii. 8). When he lived, and who his 
teachers were, can not be ascertained. Пе probably 
was а brother of the equally rarely cited Simon b. 
'" Akashiah. 


JIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 376: Brüll, Mebo ha- 
Mishnah, i. 212: Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 187. 


5. "M. 
HANANIAH (HANINA) B. НАКІМАІ: 
Tanna of the second century ; contemporary of Ben 
'Azzai and Simon the Temanite (Tosef., Der. iv. 
13: see ITALAFTA). Sometimes he is cited without 


his pricnomen (Sifra, Emor, vii. 11; Shab. 147b). 

Who his carly teachers were is not certainly known. 

From some versions of the Toselta )7.6.( it appears 

that Tarfon was one of them, tmt that his regular 

teacher was Akiba. It is related that ре took leave 
of his wife and attended Akiba twelve or thirteen 
years without communicating with his family, 
whom he recovered in a remarkable way (Ket. 62b; 
Lev. R. xxi. 8). dle wasone of the few who, though 
not regularly ordained, were permitted to “argue 
cases before the sages” (DIN :דנין לפני‎ Sanh. 17b; 
comp. Yer. Ma‘as. Sh. ii. 583d). Several halakot have 
been preserved in his name, owing their preservation 
to Eleazar b. Jacob 11. (Ril. iv. 8; Mak. in. 9; Tosef., 

Toh. vi. 3; Kid. 55b): and he also left some halakic 

midrashimn (Sifra, Mezora', v. 16; Sifra, Emor, vii. 

It, comp. Shab. 110b; Men. 62b, comp. Sifra, Emor, 

Siro 
Hananiah also delved into the “mysteries of the 

Creation,” concerning which he consulted Akiba 

(Пав. 14b); and he appears as the author of several 

homiletic remarks. According to him, God’s relation 

to distressed Israel is expressed in Solomon’s words 

(Prov. xvii. 17): “A brother is born for adversity”; 

by “brother” is understood “Israel,” for it is else- 

where said (Ps. exxii. 8): “For my brethren and 
companions’ sakes, J will now say, Peace be within 

thee” (Yalk., Ex. 933; comp. Mek., Beshallah, iii.). 

With reference to Lev. v. 21 (vi. 2) (^ If a soul sin, 

and comniit a trespass against the Lord, and lie unto 

his neighbor," ete), he remarks, “No man Hes [acts 
dishonestly} against his fellow man unless he first 

becomes faithless to God” (Tosef., Shebn. iii. 6). 

From a comparatively late date comes the statement 

that ITananiah b. ilakinai was one of the “ten mar- 

tyrs" (see Zunz, “С. Y." 2d ed., p. 150; sqc also 

* Masseket Azilut "). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 456; Brüll, Mebo ha- 
Mishnah, i. 148; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 130; Heil- 
prin, Neder ha-Dorot, ii. Zacuto, Y'uhasin, ed. Filipowski, 
рр. 86a, Gob. 

ESE S. M. 

HANANIAH B. JUDAH: Tanna of the see- 
ond century; contemporary of Akiba. His name 
appears only twice in rabbinic lore; once in connec- 
tion with a halakie midrash, where he direets his re- 

marks to Akiba (Sifra, Zaw, ii. 3), and once with a 

homiletic remark on the baneful elfect of anger. 

With reference to Lev. x. 16 e£ seq., where it is re- 

lated that Moses was angry with Eleazar and Itha— 

mar for burning the goat of the sin-offering, R. 

Judah (b. Nai) says: * Hananiah b. Judah was wont 

to say, ‘ Grievous is the result of passion: it caused 

even Moses to err.'" Judah adds: “Now that 

Hananiah is dead, I venture to controvert his state- 

ment, ° What provoked Moses to passion? It was 

his error’ ” (Sifra, Shemini, ii. 12). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 441, 


E. C. S. M. 


HANANIAH (HANINA) OF ONO: Tanna 
of the second century.  llaünaniahis remembered [or 
a feat he aecomplished in the interest of traditional 
law. While Akiba was in prison, awaiting his doom 
at the court of Tyrannus Rufus, an important mar- 
ital question was debated in the academy, but witli- 
out a decision being reached. Hananiah therefore 
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ventured to approach Akiba’s prison and to solicit 
from the master a ruling. This he obtained and 
brought to his colleagues (Git. v1.7; see Rashi ad lor). 
lu connection with this question the names of Meir 
and Jose are cited with that of Hananiah (Git. 67a); 
this places Hananiah with Akiba’s younger pupils, 
about 130-165 om He is reported to have testified 
before (Simon b.) Gamaliel concerning the rule gov- 
erning interealations enacted in Galilee (Toscf., Sanh. 
ii. 13; eomp. Yer. Sanh. i. 18 ct seq.). 

pc PAL. 

HANANIAH (HANINA) B. TERADION: 
Teacherand martyrin the third tannaitie generation 
(second. century); contemporary of ELEAZAR BEN 
Perata і. and of HaLarra, together with whom 
he established certain ritualistic rules (Таап. ii. 5). 
ITis residence wasat Siknin, where he directed relig- 
ious affairs as well as a school. "Phe latter came to 
be numbered among the distinguished academies 
with reference to which a baraita says: " The say- 
ing [Deut. xvi. 20], “That which is altogether just 
shalt thou follow," may be construed, * Follow the 
sages in their respective academies. . . . Follow R. 
Ifananiah b. Teradion in Siknin’” (Sanh. 32b). Ha- 
nanjah administered. the communal charity funds, 
and so scrupulous was he in that office that once 
when money of his own, designed for personal nse 
on Purim, chanced to get mixed with the charity 
funds, he distributed the whole amount among the 
poor. Eleazar b. Jacob so admired dIananiah's 
honesty that he remarked, " No one ought to con- 
tribute to the charity treasury unless its administra- 
tor is like аппа b. Teradion? (B. D. 10b; ‘Al. 
Zarah 17b). Comparatively few halakot are pre- 
served from him (Ta'an. ii. б, 100: R. 11. 27a; 
Tosef., Mik. vi. 8; see also Yoma 758b; Men. 542). 
Hananiah ingenionsly proved that the Shekinah rests 
on those who study the Law (Ab. iii. 2). 

Hananiah's life proved that with liim these were 
not empty words. During the Hadrianic perseen- 
tions decrees were promulgated imposing the most 
rigorous penalties on the observers of the Jewish 
Law, and especially upon those who occupied them- 
selves with the promulgation of that Law. Never- 
theless IInnaniah conscientiously followed his chosen 
profession ; he convened public assembliesand taught 
the Law. Once he visited Jose b. Kisma, who ad- 
vised extreme caution, if not submission. The lat- 
ter said: "IlIanina, my brother, seest thou not that 
this Roman people is upheld by God Himself? It 
has destroyed 1115 house and burned llis Temple, 
slaughtered His faithful, and exterminated IIis 
nobles; yet it prospers! In spite of all this, I hear, 
thou occupiest thyself with the Torah, even calling 
.assemhlies and holding the scroll of the Law before 
thee.” To all this Hananiah replied, * lTeaven will 
have mercy onus.” Jose became impatient on hear- 
ing this, and rejoined, "lam talking logic, and to 
all my arguments thou answerest, * Heaven will have 
mercy on us!’ ] should not be surprised if they 
burned thee together with the scroll.” Shortly 
thereafter Hananiah was arrested at a publie as- 
sembly while teaehing with a seroll before him. 
Asked why he disregarded the imperial edict, he 
frankly answered, “I do as my God commands me.” 
For this he and his wife were condemned to death, 

Vi.—14 
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and their daughter to degradation. 
terrible, 


lls deeh was 
Wrapped in the seroll, һе was plied on 

а pyreof green brush; Vie wass t toit, 
Condemned and wet wool was placed on his chest 


to Death ә to prolong the aroniecsofl death, "Wo 
for is me,” cried his daughter, “that [ 
the Law's «should see thee under such terrible 
Sake. circumstances!” The martyr s 


renely replied, "I should indeed de- 
spair were | alone burned; but since the seroil of 
the Torah is burning with me, the Power that will 
avenge the offense against the Law will also avenge 
the ofleuse against me.” Tis heart broken disciples 
then asked: " Master, what seest thou?” ]Ie an 
swered: "I see the parchment burning while the 
letters of the Law soar upward.” "Open then thy 
mouth, that the fire may enter and the sooner put 
an end to thy sullerings;" advised his pupils; but 
he said, “Tt is best that He who hath given the soul 
should also take it away: no man may hasten his 
death.” Thereupon the executioner removed the 
wool and fanned the flame, thus accelerating the 
end, and then himself plunged into the tlames (Ab. 
Zarah 17b ef seq.). 

It is reported that, on hearing his sentence, Iana- 
niah quoted Deut. xxxii. 4, “He is the Rock, his 
work is perfect: for all his ways are judgment”; 
while his wife quoted the second hemistich, “A God 


3 


of truth and without iniquity, just and right is he”; 
and his daughter cited Jer, xxxii. 19, “Great in 
counsel, and mighty in work: for thine eves ure 
open upon all the ways of the sons of men: to give 
every one aecording to liis ways, and according to 
the fruit of his doings” (Sifre, Deut. 307; ‘Ab. 
Zarah Z.e.; Sem. viii). 

Of the surviving members of IIananiah's family 
are mentioned two daughters: the learned BERU- 
RIAH, Whe became the wife of R. Meir, and the one 
marked for degradation, whom R. Meir succeeded 
iu rescuing (*Ab. Zarah 18a). Hananiah had also a 
learned son. It is related that Simon b. Hananiah 
applied to this son for information on a point of 
ritual, and that the latter and his sister, presuma- 
bly Beruriah, furnished divergent opinions. When 
Judah b. Baba heard of those opinions, he remarked. 
" Jfananiali's daughter teaches better than his son" 
(Tosef., Kelim, B. KR. iv. 17). Elsewhere it is re- 
ported of that son that he became a degenerate, as- 
socinting with bandits. Subsequently he betrayed 
his criminal associates, wherefore they killed him 
and filled his mouth with sand and gravel. Waving 
discovered his remains, the people would have culo- 
gized him ont of respect for his father, but the 
latter would not permit it. "1 myself shall speak," 
said he; and he did, quoting Prov. v. 11 ef arg. 
The mother quoted Prov. avii. 25; the sister, Prov. 
xx. 17 (Lam. J. iit. 16; comp. Sem. xii.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. AW; Brill, Mebo ha- 

Mishnah, i. 140; Frankel. Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 133; Ham- 

burger, R. В. T. і. 132: Heilprib. Seder ha-Dorot, ii; Za- 

cuto, Y'uhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. Зда. 

SO‏ .א .א 

HANASIA, AHUB B. МЕТЕ. See Iss Mr- 
HAIAR HUN. 

HANAU: Town in the province of lIesse-Nus- 
sau, Prussia. Jews settled in the territory of the 
counts of Hanau in the first half of the thirteenth 
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century. Reinhard of lanau was one of the princes 
who pledged the king's peace in 1265, probably in- 
tending thereby to protect the Jews living within 
his domain. ln 1277 and 1286 King Rudolph made 
assignments of the Jews of Hanau, and pawned the 
Jews of Assenheim, Miinzenberg, and Nidda; in 
1300 King Albert disposed similarly of the Jews of 
Hanau, Windecken, Dabenhauusen, and Steinau: and 
in 1310 King IIenry VIE. also concluded some trans- 
actions of a similar nature. In 1285 Jews ot Wet- 
terau emigrated with R. Meir of Rothenburg in 
order to escape from their German oppressors, The 
Jews of Hanau also suffered in the general perse- 
cutions of 1357 and 1319. In 1592 they were expelled 
from the territory. Until 1603 there are only occa- 
sional references to Jews in the county of Hanau. 

When Count Philipp Ludwig 11. came into power 
he invited many wealthy Jews to his city (1608), 
permitted them to bnild a synagogue, and give 
them a definite legal status. In spite of the intol- 
erance of the Christian clergy the condition of the 
Jews was favorable, and continued so under the suc- 
cessive governments of the Landgraf of Hesse (1736), 
of France (1802), of the grand duchy of Frankfort 
(1810), of Iesse (1813), and of Prussia (1866). The 
community had a synagogue, cemetery, bakeliouse, 
slaughter-house, hospital, and shelter for the home- 
less (*hekdesh "), and its own fire-engine and night- 
watchman. 

In 1603 the community numbered 10 persons; in 
1707, 1341 families; in 1805, 540 persons; in 1900, 657 
persons, 1n 1905 there were 670 Jews there, the total 
population being 29,816. The town is the scat of the 
provincial rabbinate of Hanau, which includes 40 
communities, the most important of which are 
Hanan, Bergen, Birstein, Bockenheim, Gelnhausen, 
Hochstadt, Langenselbold, Lichenroth, Sehlüchtern, 
Sterbfritz, and Wachenbuchen, The district is sub- 
ject to the Königliche Vorsteheramt der lsraeliten, 
under the presidency of the provinetal rabbi. Most 
of these communities, especially Hanau, have burial 
and philanthropic socicticsand memorial foundations. 

The following scholars and rabbis of Hanau may 
be inentioned, some of whom directed the yeshibah : 


Naphtali b. Aaron Mordecai Schnaittach )" Cat. Rosenthal." 
p. 915). 

David Cohn ('*Monatssehrift für Gesch. und Wissenschaft 
des Judenthutus," 1597, p. 423). 

Menabler 1 Капап (d. 1635). 

Jacob Simon Bunems (d. 1677). 

Haggai Enoch Frünkel Gt 1690). 

Maier Elsass (d. 1704). 

Moses Brod (e. 1720). 

Israel b. Naphtali (d. 1791). 

Moses Tobias Sondheim (d. 1830). 

Saison Felsenstein Gl. 1582). 

Dr. Koref (successor of the preceding). 

Dr. S. Bamberger (successor of the preceding). 


The graminarian Solomon Папай was born at 
Hanau (1687). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronitis, Regesten ; Salfeld. Martyrologium ; 
E. 1. Zimmermann, Faran., Stadt nnd Loud, Kullurgesch, 
und Chronik, pp. 476-5271, Hanan, 1903 (contains bibliography 
of publie records and printed works: p. 515); Statistisches 
Jahrbuch des Deutsch-Tsract.-Gemeindebundes, 1903, 

D. ju mA 


HANAU, SOLOMON BEN JUDAH: Ger- 
man granunarian; born at Папай (whence his sur- 
name) in 1687; died at Hanover Sept. 4, 1746. 
When but twenty-one he published at Frankfort- 


on-the-Main, where he had settled, a Hebrew gram- 
mar in which theancient grammarians were severely 
criticized. These criticisms, coming from so young 
a man, caused much resentment, and he was foreed 
to write a retractation, which was attached to each 
copy of his grammar. In spite of this his position 
at Frankfort became untenable, and he went to. 
Hamburg, where he taught for seventeen years. 
Hanau criticized likewise the daily prayer-book 
published by Elijah and Azriel Wilna, though it 
had received the approbation ol the most prominent 
rabbis of that time; and he was forced to leave 
Hamburg also. He went to Amsterdam, where he 
stayed several years; on his return to Germany he 
settled at Firth. There he found an adversary in 
Seligman Grieshaber, who had written, in collabora- 
tion with Meir of Prague, two pamphlets against 
two of Ilanau's works. After many polemical 
bouts Hanau removed to Berlin, and later to Han- 
over, where he died. He wrote the following works: 

" Binyan Shelomoh,’’ a Hebrew grammar, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1703; ** Yesod ha-Nikkud," on tbe Hebrew vowels, Am- 


sterdam, 1730; "" Perush," a commentary, dealing with voeabn- 
lary and grammar, othe Midrash Rabbah to the Pentateuch, 


por a et 


and the Five Scrolls, 1777; * Zohar ha-Telah,” a comprehensive 
grammar, With emendations entitled ** Mikseh ha-Tebah," pub- 
lished at Berlin, 1732; " Kure ‘Akkubish,”’ in reply to the attacks 
of Grieshaber and Meïr of Prague upon his ** Zohar ha-Tebah," 
Firth, 1744; ''Shu'ure Torah,” a comprehensive grammar, 
Hamburg, 1713; '* Sha'are Zimrah," on the Hebrew accents and 
vowels, issued together with the preceding work; * Sha‘are 
Teflllab,"* grammatical annotations on the praver-hook, Jessnitz, 
1:2». The last-named work was severely criticized by Jacob. 
Emden in his " Liab Prez," and by Mordecai of Düsseldorf in 
" Kontres Hassagot ‘al Siddur Sha'are Tetllah." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 122; Blagg, Sefer 
ha-Etayydan, p. 312; Luzzatto, Prolegomena, p. 61; Carmolr. 
in revue Orientale, iii. BUS; Steinschneider, Cat. Bol. col. 
2539; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. pp. 722-723. 


J І. Br. 


HANAU, ZEBI HIRSH HA-LEVI BEN 
HAGGAI ENOCH (with the family name Frán- 
kel): German rabbi; born at Vienna in 1662; died 
at Gemund, Bavaria, in 1740. Пе resided for many 
years at Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he assisted 
Jair Hayyim Bacharach in preparing his responsa, 
"IHawwot Yair,” for publication, and edited the 
works of Gershon Ashkenazi—"'Abodat ha- Ger- 
shuni,” responsa, and “ Tif'eret la-Gershuni,” homi- 
lies, 1699. Hanau was fora time rabbi of Idstein, 
while living in Frankfort. 1n 1702 he was made 
district rabbi of the Palatinate, and took up his 
residence at Heidelberg, Seven years later, owing 
to the great influence which his brother Elhanan 
had with the margrave Wilhelm Friedrich, he was 
appointed district rabbi of Ansbach. Elhanan, how- 
ever, soon fell into disgrace, and both brothers were 
thrown into prison; Hanau was accused of witch- 
craft on account of his cabalistic studies. For 
twenty-four years Tanau remained in jail, until an 
inundation threatened the safety of the prison, and 
the prisoners were removed, The city councilors, 
moved with compassion at the sight of the old man. 
obtained from the margrave his liberation. 

During hisstay in prison Hanaun wroteanabstract of 
the first 189 sectionsofthe Yoreh De*uh :acommentary 
on Psalm exix. and 1HLallel, entitled “ Dodi li-Zebi"; 
and a poem of thirty-two verses describing his life in 
prison. Hanan was antagonized’ hy David Oppen- 
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heim, whe, in his Nistal Dawid,” severely criticized 
several of Hanau's decisions given at Ile ide Iberg. 


Binrijo6GRAPHY? Carmoly, £n. Israelit, 
stein, Gresceh. der Jule n in der Kurpfalz, p. 190; 
וו‎ 1. 72. 
D. l. Br. 


HANBURY, LILY: English actress; edu- 
cated in London, where she is still (1903) residing. 
fler début was made in 1888 at a revival of W. 
S. Gilbert's ^ Pygmalion and Galatea” at the Savoy 
Theater in that city. She has since appeared on 
most of the leading stages of the English metropolis. 
Her repertory is à most extensive one, and includes 
the following rôles: Countess Wéntersen. in “The 


ISA: Leopold Lówen- 
Kaufmanu, 


Stranger”; Hetty Preene | G. R. Sims's " Lights o 
London " Petra i in Tbsen’s “ * my of the People” 


Nellie Denver in “The Sive г King"; and Juliu in 
“The Rivals,” She has also played in“ The Pris- 
oner of Zenda,” “The Dancing Sihi “The Red 
Lamp,” and * A Bunch of Violets.” Her chief suc- 
cesses have, however, been in Shakespearian plays, 
mainly under the management of Wilson Barrett 
and Beerbohm Trec, respectively; the characters 
presented by her having been: Ophelia und the 
Player Queen in " Hamlet"; Portia in " The Mer- 
chant of Venice”; Cdpurate in “Julius Cæsar” 
and Chorus in "llenry V.” She has also been very 
successful in the part of Penelope in " Ulysses,” Lady 
Blessington in " Last of the Dandies,” and Marita in 
“Royal Rival.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's 


16, 1901. 
J. лр: 


HAND: ‘Traces of the custom of tattooing ure 

found in the expression “to inscribe the hands For 
sume one” (Isa. xliv. 5, xlix, 10: comp. Gal. vi. 17; 
see Grunwald, * Cultur- und Kunstgesch, Entwick- 
lung der Schriftzeichen,” p. — The phrases " the 
hand of Absalom” (Tl Sam. x viii. 18), for Alisalom's 
tomh, and * will I giveiu mine house and within my 
walls a memorial and a name ” (Isa. lvi. 5, R. V.), re- 
eall the custom of tattooing the hands with the token 
of the sun-god Baal, whichat that time wasa synibol 
ulstrenrzile(Judges Ix, 24; Isa xxxv; b; BS xxxvi. 
ОХА xcvii.10), Tolay thelr aly on the mouth 
(Prov. xxx. 32) indieates silence; to “take one’s soul 
in one's hand” (lfebr.) is the English to “take one’s E 
life in one’s hand ” (comp. Job xiii. J4; Judges xii. 
I Sam. xix. 5; Ps. cxix. 109). To open the "s is 
a sign of generosity (Deut. xv. 11). In Derek Erez 
Zuta iv. 7 it is said: “The reward for thy hands 
which thou hast restrained from unlawful goods 
shall be that the mean shall have no hold upon thee; 
the reward for thy hands which thou hast not closed 
against the needy shall be that the lords of silverand 
gold ean do thee no harm.” 


Who, 1808; The Era, London, March 


God Hfts llis hand and swears by it (Deut. — 
P. = is an expression of His power (Ex. iii. 20, 


xiii. 5, etal). It comes upon the Prophets ui fills 


them with His spirit (zek. i. 8). An 


Hand of  aneient midrash in the Pesah Hagga- 
God. dah concludes, from the fact that 
sracl saw the “hand” of God at the 
Red Sea, that there must have been many more than 


alone had 
Each of the five fingers of 


ten plagues in Egypt, since one finger 
caused ten (Mek. 93b). 


oY CLODPEDIEA 


Hanau 
Напа 


God's right hand has a special function {Low © Di 
Pinger,” vi cf seq.). A hand protruding from toe 
clouds isa Christian symbol for God (lbw, (¢ vin 
The haml of an angel at xXbraliam'ssaeritiee is found 
on tombstones in Altona and Ouderkerk (Grunwald 
in "Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fúr Mudis he 
Volkskunde,” x. 126). According to the Пасо 
man was originally created with undivided hands, 
and Noah was the first to have fingers (sec FINGER). 

It wasa custom to place the 1 ft hand ona tomb 
and quote Isa. lviii; Jt (Low. Fe. Ni). On the use 
of the hand and fingers in sorcery see Grunwald. 
le. v. 16, 35, 40, 66. For the spirits of the thumb 
see Steinschucider, “Терг, Bibl." vi. 130, x. 84 On 
gesticulation see Low, Le. Nix. 

The wedding-ring is placed on the index finger of 
the right hand (22. Xx.). There is a trace of finger 
counting in the "Hekalot" (Jelinek, *B. 1.” ii. 
29. No. 91). The tive fingers are considered as the 
appointed ministers of the five senses (Gershom b. 
Solomon and others; D. Kaufmann, © Die Sinne,” p. 
70) The tip of the index-finger has the most acute 
sense of touch (/5. p. 179). 

Vo elap the hands together was a sign of joy (11 
Kingsii. 2, etal). To“ strike hands? (* tekitat kaf”) 
was to go surety for some one (Prov. vi. 1, xi. 15, 
xvil. ss 26: Job xvii 9): in rabbinical Jaw 
it was а token of giving and taking at the conclu- 
sion of a sale (Maimonides, “ Yad,” Mekirah, jii. ; 

‘aro, Shulhan ‘Aruk, Iloshen Mishpat, 193, 11). 
The acquisition of movable goods was established by 
seizing the object with the hands. The hand of the 
priest is filled when he is installed in office (Lox 
ххх, 210 olov vt 27). 

The laying of hands (аак?) on the head asa 
sign of dediention is found in the Bible, where onc 
vive ves up one'sown right to something and transfers 

it to Gad (Comp Ex xxix. a, 19; H 

Laying on Chron, xxix. 23). Here the hands are 

of Hands. placed on the head of the unimal whose 

blood is to be used for the consecra 

tion of priests or for the atonement of the sins of the 
people. The same ecremony was used in transferring 
the sins of the people to the seapegoat (Lev. xvi. 
20-99). and with all hani offerings except the sin-of 
trimes (Pev ibd: anis Na е у Flr laying 
of hands on tbe ea of a blasphemer (Lev. XAIV. 
14) should also be noted here, Jacob on his death- 
hed placed his right hand on the head of Ephraim 
(Gen, Муй. 14). The Levites were conser rated 
through the laying on of hands by the heads of the 
tribes (Num. viii. 10). The time-honored prototy pe 
of ORDINATION through laying on ot hands is the 
consecration of Joshua as successor to Moses (Num. 
xxvii. 18; Deut, xxxiv. 9). Thissite is found in tlic 
New Testament (Acts vi. 3, xiii. 2) and in the Tal 
mud (хеп Кай "), and was observed at the appoint 
ment of members of the Sanhedrin (Sanh. iv.). [Ht 
was gradually discontinned in practise, however, al- 
though it was preserved nominally. "Phe semikah, 
moreover, could take place only in Palestine (Sanh 

lla; see Hamburger, “ R. B. T "srt Ordinirung "). 

The laying of hands on the m Children to bless 
them (Gen. xlviii. 14; Mark x. 16; Matt, ліх. 19 
et seq.) has heen continued to this day. According 
to Jobix. 33, the judge placed his hands on the heads 


Напа 
Hanina b. Adda 


of the dispnting parties. To place one’s hand on 
one's own head was a token of grief (11 Sam. xiii. 
19). The act of placing the hands or fingers on 
some one to heal him, avid that of tonching some one 
to obtain healing, are often referred to iu the New 
Testament (Mark v. 28, vii. 82, et a£. ; see also OR- 
DiNATION) The act of placing the hand under the 
hip to emphasize an oath is spoken of in Gen. Axiv. 
2, xlvii. 29, where, according to the reckoning of the 
cabalists, the letters in the words ידך‎ NJ bave the nu- 
merical value now. and are interpreted as referring 
to placing the handsou the genitals, which interpre- 
tution is corroborated by other ex positors (see Winer, 
"D. R.” sr." Bid”). Later the hand was placed on 
a roll of the Torah in taking an oath, or on the 

tefillin, or else tbe Torah was taken 


Hand in the hand or arm (“nekitat hefez ”). 
in Taking In certain localities the one taking the 
Oath. oath put his right hand on the page 


containing the Decalogne in a printed 
copy of the Pentateuch, The hands were lifted in 
taking ап oath (Gen. xiv. 22); the hands were also 
lifted at the annonncement of the “end” in Rev. x. 
3-1; in praying (Ps. xxviii. 2: later in Christian com- 
munities; comp. Clement's“ Epistle,” Corinth, i. cap. 
וכ‎ an praising God [ахун [A.V 20], Уму: 
3); in benediction (Lev. ix. 22; comp. Num. vi. 22 
«f xeq.). Jesus took leave of his disciples with lifted 
hands (Luke xxiv. 50), According to the Zohar (ii. 
Gia, iii. 145a), the ten tingers should be raised only 
in praying and for the priestly benediction. For 
washing of hands see ABLUTION. 
Kissing the hand is unknown to the Old Testa- 


ment. Job xxxi. 27 does not refer to kissing the 
hand, but to holdiug it before the 
Kissing mouth in token of respect. 1n Ecclus. 


the Hand. (Sirach) xxix. 5 reference is made to 
kissing the hand n receiving a pres- 

ent: but the Talmud knows it only as a foreign 
custom. Akiba thinks it strange that the Medes 
kiss the hand (Ber. Sh). Simon ben Ganmalicl speaks 
of it as a universal Oriental custom (Gen, R. Ixxiv., 
beginning) Simeon ben Lakish (2d cent.) relates 
that when two athletes have wrestled, the eonquered 
one kisses the hand of the victor (Tan., Wavig- 
gash, beginning). The Zohar, in hse manner, has 
Eleazar and Abba kiss the hand of their master, 
Simeon ben Yohai (i. 53b; in i. 250b all who hear him 
do the same: comp. ii. 21b, 62a, OSa, 872; iii. ela, 
65b, 13b). In Idra Zuta iii. 2906 Eleazar kisses his 
master's hands at the latter's death. Gavison, also, 
in * ‘Omer lia-Shikbah " on Prov. xvii. 6, relates that 
when Isaac Alfasi was about to die, Maimonides (read 
instead * Ioseph ibn Migash ") kissed his hand, where- 
upon the teacher's spirit fell on him (Bacher, in “Н. 
E. JJ." xxii. and xxiii. : " Le Daisement des Mains dans 
le Zohar”; comp. Dunash ben Labrat's introductory 
poem to his * teshubot " against Menauem ben Saruk ; 
Judah ha-Levi, “Diwan,” ed. Brody, p. 149, Nos. 
98 ct seq.; Azulai. “Shem ha-Gedolim,” s.o, * Eli- 
yahu ha-Kohen ” [“ we-nashak yadaw ”]; see Kiss). 
In pronouncing a benediction the priest raises his 
hands with his little and ring fingersand middle and 
index fingers pressed together. This eustom is not 
found in the Talmud. According to Pesik. 49a, 
Cant. ii. 9 is thus illustrated, the * windows" being 
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represented by the priest's shoulders, and the * lat- 
tice” by his fingers. 

A priest/s hands represented as in benediction on 

a tombstone indicate that the deceased was de- 

scended from the family of Aaron; on 


Mis- the title-page of a book they indicate 
cellaneous that the printer was descended from 
Uses. the family of Aaron (Lów, 7.6. viii.). 


The hand is also represented on the 
walls of synagogues and on mirrors (see Grunwald, 
Lc. x. 127). A hand is generally used as a pointer 
for the Torah (see YAD). A hand with two ears of 
grain and two poppy-heads is seen on coins (Levy, 
“Tid. Münzen," p. Š3). Two hands joined together 
are often represented on ketubah blanks, and on the 
so-called *sitlones-tefillah " there is a hand hewing 
à tree or mowing down flowers. On physicians’ 
tombstones in Altona and Ouderkerk is represented 
ahand witha bundle of herbs, and other stones have 
a hand with a pen (42; Grunwald, “ Portugiesen- 
grüber"; idem, in “ Mittheilungen.” x.). 

There are special rules for the use of the rightand 
left hands respectively in putting on the “tefillin,” in 
taking the *etrog," and in some details of the toilet 
(Der. 62a; see RIGHT AND LEFT). 

According to the Haggadah, Adam's hands—in- 
deed, his whole body—were covered with a horny 
skin up to the time of his fall (Löw, l.e. xxi). Cut- 
ting the nails is governed by superstitious regula- 
tions. At the Habdalah one looks at one's hand in 
front of a lighted candle, possibly beeause one must 

make some use of the light over which 
The Nails. the blessing is to be spoken, and also 

perhaps to distinguish the nails from 
the tlesh (Löw, le. xxi.; see IIARDMLaAn; NAILS). 
Palmistry )" hokinat ha-yad 7), whieh has been traced 
back to the time of Job, still forms a theme for the 
writing of books (e.g., one edited by Natan Schrift- 
giesser, Warsaw, 1882; comp. Rubin, * Gesch. des 
Aberglaubens," p. 75). A hand, either inscribed or 
east in metal, was often used as an amulet. 

The custom of staining the hands with henna 

res perhaps known and practised among the an- 
cient Jews (Hartmann, * ITebriierin am 
Putztisch," ii. 356 et seg). Jewish 
sources of later times speak of it (see 
Shullian ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 198, 17). 
Dyed hands, except where such dyeing was the uni- 
versal custom, or where the owner was a dyer by 
trade, prevented the priest from giving his blessing, 
as the sight of them disturbed his devotious (Meg. 
24b, etd). 

Ou the night of llosha'na Rabbah any one who 
tries to read his future from his shadow (Moses 
Isserles on Orah Jlayyim, 664, 1) and does not see 
the right hand, will lose a son during the year; if he 
fails to see the left haud, he will lose a daughter; if 
a tinger, he will lose a friend (Buxtorf, “Synagoga 
Judaica," p. 464). 

jb M. Gn. 


Staining 
the Hand. 


HANDICRAFTS: Since the article ARTISANS 
was written, the preliminary results of an inquiry 
made during the years 1898-99 by the Jewish Colo- 
nization Association as to the occupations of the Jews 
of Russia have been published, giving the elasses of 
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handicrafts in which over half a million Russian 
Jews are engaged, as follows: 


| 
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Wood.........) 25.853 | 48,5988 Miscellaneous 5.908 ILO 
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Besides this some details have been given as to the 
oceupations of Jewesses, It is impossible to state 
whether they are included in the above numbers or 
not. 
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For further details sce POLAND; RUSSIA. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nossig, JHedische Statistik, pp. 115-129; Die 
IEEE Айе, 29, 1957. у 

HANDWRITING. See WRITING. 


HANES (Don): City in Egypt (Isa. ххх. 4); 
identified by Jonathan b. Uzziel and by the modern 
critics with Tahpanhes or Taphne (see Cheyne and 
Black, * Eneyc. Bibl.” s.x.). 


peu M. SEL 
HA-NESHER. See PERIODICALS. 
HANGING. See CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
HANINA I. See Hanya Рр. HAMA. 


HANINA (HANANIAH) II.: Amora of the 
fifth eentnry ; contemporary of the Palestinian Mani 
H., and of Rabina, one of the compilers of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud (Yer. Ber. jii. ба; Niddah 66b). 
Hanina attended the schools of Palestine, his native 
country, and concluded his pupilage under Mani 
Meyer Pos. 1.211; Yer. M. K. iii. 82c). Ile grad- 
ually rose to his master’s level and discussed with 
him as a “fellow student ” many halakie questions 
(Yer. Banh. ii. 19d; Yer. Shebu. vi. 97b). Eventu- 
ally he removed to Sepphoris, where he beeame the 
religious head of the community: hence he is some- 
times cited as Hanina of Sepphoris (Yer. Ned. ix. 
41b). When,ineonsequence of Roman persecutions 
at Tiberias, Mani also removed to Sepphoris, Hanina 
resigned the leadership in his lavor—an act of self- 
4bnegation extolled by the Rabbis as having few 
parallels (Yer. Pes. vi. 38a). Ianina, however, did 
not long remain in Palestine. As the persecutions 
became general and intolerable, he emigrated to 
Babylonia, where Axim frequently sought informa- 
tion from him (D. D. 25b; Hul. 139b). Hanina’s 
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Hanina b. Addu 


family accompanied him, ind were highly respected 
in their adopted country. There Hunina dauch 
ter married the son of Rabina (Niddah 66h), 


BIDLIOGRAMHY : Halévy, Dorot ha-Hishonim, ii. 576. 
J ex М. 


HANINA (HANANIAH) B. ABBAHU: 
Palestinian amora of the fourth veneration, son 
times cited as Hanina of Caesarea (Cant. R i. 2) 
The Talmud relates that his father, R. А Бар, sent 
him to the academies at Tiberias to stedy, but that 
he devoted himself instead to pious deeds, such as 
attending the deal. Abbahu thereupon wrote to 
him, “Is it because there are no graves in (Cesarea 
that | have sent thee to Tiberias?” (sce I nian 1 
In the Halakah several precedents of his father’s 
are reported by Hanna (Yer. Yeb. iv. ба; Yer. Wet 
iv. 29b; Yer. Lal. in. 62€). Пе also reports a hala 
kic midrash in jhe name of ABDIMA or МАКА 
(id. 33h): occasionally he endeavors to account for 
a predecessor's opinion (Yer. Niddah jii. 000); Init 
nothing original from him in the domain of Haülakah 
is preserved. In the province of the Haggadah, 
on the contrary, be has left some original though 
hvperbolie remarks. Thus, commenting on Jer. ix. 
9 (A. V. 10), where the prophet declares, * Both the 
fowl of the heavens and the beast are fled: they are 
gone,” IIanina says, “Seven hundred species of fish, 
eight hundred species of loenst, and countless spe- 
cies of fowl accompanied the Israclites from Pales- 
tine into their Babylonian exile; nud when the latter 
returned all the creatures returnal with them, ex- 
cept the fish called ‘shibbuta’ [mullet]” (Yer. 
Ta'an. iv. 69b; see Jastrow, С. 

In his lectures Uanina occasionally uses homely 
illustrations. Speaking on Lam. ii. f, he says: “A 
king had a child: the child cried, and the king took 
it on his lap; it continued crying, and be raised it in 
his arms; still it cried, wherefare he raised it upon 
his shoulders. Then the child soiled him, and the 
king at once put it down on the floor. How differ- 
ent was the child's ascent from its descent! ‘The 
former was gradual, the latter sudden, Thus it went 
with Israel. At first God took him by the arms 
(1Товеа xi. 3), then He caused him to ride (Hosea 
x. 11); but when he sinned ‘He cast down from 
heaven unto the earth the beauty of Israel’ " (Lain. 
R. ii. 1). Wanina also makes use of the numerical 
values of letters in his endeavor to rceoneile hag- 
gadie ditferenees. One rabbi advances the opinion 
that the name of Israel's Messiah will be “ Zemah " 
(nox = “sprout”; comp. Лее). їй. 8); another, that 
it will be “Menahem” (= “comforter ”). ITanina 
thereupon observes, * There is no differenee of opin- 
ion between them; the total value ot the letters in 
the name suggested by the one is the same as that 
of the letters in the name suggested by the other.” 
may (90 + 40+ = 188) corresponds with מנחם‎ 19 
15048440 = 138; Yer. Ber. ii. 5a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, „Їп. Pul. Лене, iii. 600; Frankel, 

Meho, р. Sb; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. Hn. lola, WaT- 

saw, 1597. | 

T. S. М. 

HANINA (HANANIAH; HINENA) B. 
ADDA (IDDA): Babylonian scholar of the third 
century. Ile was skilled in both Плакар and 
llaggadah; Appa В. AWABAT appears to have heen 


Hanina b. ‘Agul 
Hanina b. Dosa 
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his teacher in the former (Pes. Toa; ‘Ab. Zarah 40а): 

in the latter he seems to have been a pupil of Tanbum 

b. lliyya. From Tanhum, Паріпа received the fol- 

lowing illustration of tlie relative positions of the 

prophet and the elder (teacher, sage): “A king dele- 
gated two commissioners; with respect to one he 
wrote, ‘ Unless he exhibits to you my signature and 
my seal, credit him not'; with reference to the 
other he wrote, ' Even if he shows you neither my 
signature nor my seal, credit him.’ So it is said re- 
guarding the prophet: . and giveth thee а sign 
or a wonder’ [Peut xiii. 2 (A.V. D]: while of the 
sages it is said: ‘According to the sentence of the 
law which they shall teach thee. and according to 
the judgment whieh they shall tell thee, thou shalt 

do (Deut. xvii. 11; Yer. Ber. i. 3b; Yer. Banh. xi. 

30b; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah ii. ttle; Cant. R. i. 2). In the 

Book of Isaiah יאמר‎ (the future: * will say ”), instead 

of the usual אמר‎ (“saith "), is used eight times (1. 11, 

УО 95; NE twice, SLO) 

This peculiarity, according to Hanina, contains an 

allusion to the corresponding number of prophets 

that were to appear after the destruction of the 

(first) Temple: Joel, Amos, Zephaniah, Haggai, 

Zechariah, Malachi, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah (Pesik. 

xvi. 128b; see Buber ad бое). An elder namesake 

of 1ашпа was a tama, contemporary of Апат B. 

Josian, with whom he discussed a balakic midrash 

(Mek., Mishpatim, v.; comp. Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 

6, 14). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, lG. Pal. Amor. iii. 5533; idem, 40. 
Tan. il. 55255 Frankel, Mebo, p. 89a; Heilprin, Seder La-Du- 
rot, ii. 143a, 148b, Warsaw, 1897. 

J. S. M. 
HANINA E.'AGUL: Palestinian scholar of 

the third century; junior contemporary of Hiyya b. 

Abba and Tanhum b. Uanilai. lfanina applied to 

Iliyya to explain why the expression “that it may 

go well with thee," contained iu the second version 

of the Decalogue (Deut. v. 16), was not embodied 
in the rst version (Ех. xx. 12). lliyya thereupon 
gave him this remarkable answer: “Instead of ask- 
ing me that, ask me whether the expression is em- 
bodied in cither version: I do not even know it is 
there! Ilowever, apply to Tanbum b. lIanilai, 
who has frequented the school of the expert hag- 
gadist Joshua b. Levi." Flanina did so, and was 
told that the promise was omitted from the first ver- 
sion because the first tablets of the Decalogue were 
destined to be broken (see Ex. xxxii. 19). This is 
explained by a later haggadist, who stated that the 
inclusion of the promise in the tablets that were 
destined to be broken would have been very dis- 
couraging to the people, who would have seen in 
the breaking of them a foreshadowing of the cessa- 
tion of God's goodness (B. K. 54b ef seg). With 
reference to Isa. lxiv. 3 (A. V. 4: * Neither hath the 
eve seen, O God, beside thee, what he hath prepared 
for him that waiteth for him”), Wanina remarks: 

“The Jews who attended the banquet given by 

Ahasuerus [Esth. i.] were asked whether God would 

ever provile better entertainment for them; to 

whieh they replied, * Should God furnish us the like 
of this we should protest, since we linve had such 

vinnds at the board of Ahasuerus ’ " (sth. lt. i. 5, 

where ענול‎ is corrupted to buy). 115 name appears 


also in connection with а halakah which he reports 
as having originated with Hezekiah, probably the 
son of Hiyya (Yer. Yeb. vi. ie), 

J. 5. M. 

HANINA (HANANIAH) B. ANTIGONUS: 
Tanna of priestly descent; contemporary of Akiba 
and Ishmael (Bek. vii. 5). It is supposed that in his 
youth he had witnessed the service of the Temple of 
Jerusalem, since he knew the fluters that played be- 
fore the altar (Tosef., ‘Ar. i. 15; comp. ‘Ar. il. 4). 
If this were so, Hanina must have enjoyed unusual 
longevity, as he often appears in halakic controversy 
with Akiba's latest disciples. Be this as it may, he 
was learned in the laws relating to the priests, and 
many such laws are preserved in his name (Kid. iv. 
5: Bek. vi. 3, 10, 11: vii. 2, 5; Tem. vi. 5), while 
precedents reported by him regarding the services 
and appurtenances of the Temple influenced later 
‘abbinical opinions. Оп marital questions also he 
is often cited as an authority (Yeb. xiii. 2; Niddah 
vi. 13 [comp. fo. Gem. 52b], viii. 2), as well as on 
other matters (Sheb. vi. 5; ‘Er. iv. 8). Some hala- 
kie midrashim also have come down from him (Bek. 
vii. 2, 5; Mek., Yitro, Bahodesh, 6); but of hag- 
gadot there is only one under his name. 110 says: 
“Whosoever practises the precept concerning the 
fringes on the borders of [כנפי]‎ garments (Num. 
xv. 88 e£ seq.) will realize the promise: * Ten men 

. shall take hold of the skirt of [55322] him that 

is a Jew, saying, We will go with you: for we have 
heard that God is with you’” (Zech. viii. 23). "On 
the other hand,” continues Ilanina, “he who violates 
the precept concerning the skirt [5533] is included 
in the verse ‘take hold of the ends 01 [בכנפות]‎ the 
earth, that the wicked might he shaken out of it ' " 
(Job xxxviii. 13; Silre, Num. 115). According to 
him, when ап aged man dies after not more than 
three days’ sickness, his death may be termed “ ex- 
cision” (AND = "cutting off"; see JEW ENCYC. iv. 
484, ар, DEATH), a visitation for secret violations of 
the Sabbath or of the dietary laws (Sem. iii. 10). 
BintioGRAPDY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 878; Brüll, Mebo ha- 

Mishnah, i. 131; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 123; Weiss, 

Dor, il. 121. 

J. S. M. 

HANINA B. DOSA: Scholar and miracle- 
worker of the first century; pupil of Johanan b. 
Zakkai (Ber. 94b). While he is reckoned among 
the Tannaim and is quoted in connection with a 
school and its disciples, no halakot and but few 
hageadot are preserved as from him (Baraita of К. 
Eliezer xxix., xxxi.: Midr. Mishle x. 2). His pop- 
larity, however, which he enjoyed throughout his 
life, and which rendered him immortal among the 
mystics, rests not on. his scholarship, but on his 
saintliness and tbaumaturgie powers. From the 
several maxims attributed to him it may be seen 
that he wasa member of the Hasidim: “ Whosoever's 
fear of sin precedes lis learning, his learning will 
endure; but where learning precedes fear of sin, 
learning will not endure"; * Where a man's works 
are greater than his learning, his learning will stand; 
but where his learning is greater than his works, his 
learning will not stand”; " Whosoever earns the 
good-will of humanity is loved of God; but whoso 
is not beloved of man is not beloved of God " (Ab. 
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| ב Abo ми 4 [ede Schechter,‏ ;10 וו 
for the corresponding Hasidean principles sce JEW.‏ 
Ехсүс. v. 225, s, e, Essenes) There are, also, other‏ 
teachings whieh betray his Hasidic schooling. Ila-‏ 
nina, like all the ancient lhasidim, prayed much,‏ 
and by his prayers he is said to have effected many‏ 
miracles.‏ 

It is related that when the son of Johanan b. Zak- 
kai was very sick, the Tather solicited the prayers of 
ашпа, Uanina readily complied, and the child 
recovered, The overjoyed father could not refrain 
from expressing his admiration for his wonderful 
pupil, stating that he himself might have prayed 
the whole day without doing any good. His wife, 
astonished at such self-abasement on the part of her 
famous husband, inquired, * Is Hanina greater than 
thou?” То this he replied, “There is this dilfer- 
ence between us: he is like the body-servant of a 
king, having at ali times free access to the august 
presence, without even having to await permission 

to reach his ears; while 1, like a lord 





Influence before a king, must await an oppor- 
of His tune moment? (Ber, 34b). Similarly, 
Prayers. at the solicitation of Gamaliel H., 


Hanina entreated merey for that patri- 
arch's son, and at the conclusion of his prayers 
assured Gamaliel's messengers that the patient's 
fever had left him. This assurance created doubt 
in the minds of the messengers, who promptly asked, 
“Art Поп а prophet?” To this he replied, * T am 
neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet; but ex- 
perience has taught me that whenever my prayer 
tlows freely it is granted; otherwise, it is rejected.” 
The messengers thereupon noted down Ilanina's 
deelaration, and the exact time when it was made; 
on reaching the patriarch’s residence they found 
that Hanina һай spoken truly (¢.; comp. Der. v. 
a; ier. Ber. v. 9d). 

Hanina never permitted anything to turn him 
from his devotions. Once, while thus engaged, a 
lizard bit him, but lie did not interrupt his prayers. 
To his disciples’ anxious inquiries he answered that 
he had been so preoceupied in prayer as not even to 
feel the bite. When the people found the reptile, 
dead, they exelaimed, * Мото the man whom a lizard 
bites, and wo to the lizard that bites R. Ianina b. 
Dosa!” His wonderful escape is accounted for by 
the assertion that the result of a lizard's bite de- 
pends upon which reaches water first, the man or 
the lizard; if the former. the latter dies; if the lat- 
ter, the former dies. In llanina's case a spring 
miraculously opened under his very feet (Yer. Ber. 
у. Au). The Babylonian Gemara (Der. 38a) has a 
different version of this miracle. 

llanina's prayers were cflicacious in other direc- 
tions also, While traveling he was caught in a 
shower and prayed " Master of the universe, the 
whole world is pleased, while Hanina alone is an- 
noyed.” The rain immediately ceased. 
Arriving home, he altered his prayer: 
“Master of the universe, shall all the 
world be grieved while lIanina en- 
joys his comfort?" Thereupon copious showers 
descended. With reference to his rain-governing 
powers it was said, 7 Beside Ben Dosa's pravers those 
of the high priest himself are of no avail" (Тази, 


As Rain- 
Producer. 
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Ур). When, one Sabbath eve, his daughter filled 
the lamp with vinegar instead of oil, iuc thon sully 
fold him of her mistake, һе remarked, “М who 
hath endowed oil with the power of barning may 
endow vinegar with the same power”, and the йлн 
burned on throughout the whole of the rest day 
(Tasan. Ла). 

Notwithstanding his wonder-working powers, 
llanina was very poor, Indeed, it became prover 
bial that, while the whole world was provided for 
through Tlanina's great merits, he himself sustained 
life from one Sabbath eve to another on a basket of 
‘arob-heans. For some time the outside world had 
been kept in ignorance of his privations; his wife 
did all that was possible to maintain an appearance of 
comfort, and though she had no flour with whieh to 
make dongh, she would put ful into the oven every 
Friday and cause columns of smoke to rise, thus 
making her neighbors belicve that, like them, she 
was baking the Sabbath meals. du time, however, 
one woman's suspicion was aroused, and she deter- 
mined to surprise Тол wife and discover the 
truth. Dut a miracle prevented exposure, When 
the woman appeared at Hanina's house and looked 
into the smoking oven it was full of loaves, In 
spite of the miracle, апі wife induced him to 
collect. from heaven an advance portion of his fu- 
ture lot. lIanina complied with her request, and, 
in answer to his prayer, a golden table-leg was 
miraculously sent him. lTusband and wife were 

happy; but that night the wife had a 
The vision of heaven in which she saw the 
Miracle of saints feasting at three-legged tables 
the Golden while her husband's table had only 
Table-Leg. twolegs. She awoke full of regret at 
the importunity whieh had deprived 
his table of a leg. and insisted that he pray for the 
withdrawal of the treasure. This he did, and the 
golden leg disappeared. Of this miraele the Talmud 
says: "11 was greater than the former, since heaven 
gives, but never takes" (Ta'an. 24b et seg.). 

Dy à miracle Hanini was once prevented. from 
partaking of untithed food. One eve of Sabbath he 
sat down to his frugal meal, when suddenly the 
table receded from him. After thinking a while he 
recollected that lie had borrowed some spices from 
a neighbor and that he had not separated the re- 
quired tithe (see Harrer) Пе thereupon adjusted 
the matter, and the table returned to him (Yer. 
Dem. i. 223). It is stated that Ihanina's donkey 
would not eat untithed foed. Thieves had stolen 
the animal and contined it in their yard, furnishing 
it with the necessary provender; but the donkey 
would neither eat nor drink. As this continued for 
several Пауѕ, the thieves concluded to free the ani- 
mal, lest it starve to death and render their premises 
015016. On its release it went straight home, none 
the worse for its long fast (Ab. R. N. viii. 8 [ed. 
Schechter, p. 19b]: comp. Yer. Dem. i. 210; Shab. 
T125): 

Once Hanina was greatly grieved at not being 
able, with other pivus people, to present something 
to the Temple. In his despoudeney he walked ont 
of town, and, seeing a huge rock, he vowed to carry 
it to Jerusalem as a gift to the Holy City. He 
smoothed and polished it, and then looked around 


anina b. Gamaliel 
anina b. Ika 


for help to transport it. Five laborers appeared, 
and olfered to carry the rock to its destined place 
for one hundred gold pieces. Janina, who did not 
possess half that amount, turned away in despair. 
Soon, however, other laborers appeared and de- 
manded only five “sela‘im,” but they stipulated 
that Hanina himself should aid in the transporta- 
tion. The agreement concluded, they all seized the 
rock, and in an instant stood before Jerusalem. 
When Ianina turned to pay the laborers they were 
nowhere tobe found. Ie repaired to the Sanhedrin 
to inquire What disposition he should make of the 
uncollected wages. The Sanhedrin beard his tale 
and coneluded that the laborers were ministering 
angels, not human laborers, and that המומג]1‎ was 
therefore at liberty to apply the money to his own 
use. Пе, however, presented it to the Temple 
(Cant seo Есе ft Ey 

Thus was Ilanina's life a succession of miracles 
(see Pes. 112b; B. K. 50a). A comparatively late 
mishnah remarks, “ With the death of Hanina b. 
Dosa wonder-workers ['anshe ma‘aseli’} ceased to 
exist" (Sotah ix. 15). llis general character was 
likewise extolled. A contemporary rabbi, ELEAZAR 
oF Monim, lecturing on Ex. xviii. 21, cited IIanina 
b. Dosa and his colleagues as illustrations of the 
scope of the expression * men of truth ? (Mek., Yitro, 
Amalek, 1). Two centuries later a huggadist, com- 
menting on Isa. iii. 2, said, " By the term ' honorable 
"nan'is meant one through whose merits Неауеп 
respects [is favorable to] his generation; such a one 
was Ilanina b. Dosa” (Jag. 14a). Nor was Ilanina's 
wife soon forgotten; long after her death, legend 
relates, a party of seafarers espied a work-Dasket 
studded with diamonds and pearls. <A diver at- 
tempted to seize it, but was deterred by a “bat kol ” 
which said that the precious basket was designed 
for the wife of !Ianina b. Dosa, who would eventu- 
ally fill it with blue wool (^tekelet"; Nnm. xv. 
38) for the saints of the future (B. B. 74а). 

Ianina lived at ‘Arab, in Galilee, whither he was 
first attracted by the fame of Johanan b. Zakkai 
(Der. 345). There he served as an example of Sab- 
bath observance (Yer. Ber. iv. їс), and there he 
and lis wife were buried. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ti. 
s. S. M. 


HANINA (HANANIAH) B. GAMALIEL 
II.: Tanna of the first and second centuries: wit- 
ness, and perhaps vietim, of the Roman persecu- 
tions, when, of thousands of scholars at Bethar, only 
his younger brother Simon b. Gamaliel 11. is said to 
have escaped (Yer. Ta'an. iv. 69a; comp. Lam. R. 
ii. 2). A baraita records a halakic controversy be- 
tween המנמג]1‎ and Akiba, though the opinion of 
neither was adopted as law (Niddah Sa); aud a mish- 
nah cites an exegetical discussion between Ianina 
and Jose the Galilean, in whieh the opinion of the 
former was adopted by the Rabbis (Men. v. 8). 
His brother Simon reports as from Jlanina a balakah 
opposed to liis own views, but which he admits as the 
more reasonable (Tosef., Niddah, vii. 5), апа Jose b. 
Halafta points out that a statement made by Simeon 
b. Yohai had previously been made by Ianina (Tosef., 
Neg. ii. 11). Мапа never quotes as authorities 
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lis predecessors or contemporaries, not even his 
own father, and only ones cites an opinion held suc- 
cessively by a nnmber of his own house(Niddah Sb). 
Ft may be assumed tbat Tryphon was one of his 
teachers, for Hanina mentions some more or less pri- 
vate matters in connection with Tryphon’s life, and 
speaks of him in reverential terms (Ned. 62b; Kid. 
Sib). At least fifteen halakot are preserved under 
Hauina's name (Weiss, " Dor," ii. 144). As a hag- 
gadist he appears inclined to adhere to tlie. plain 
sense of the Scriptural texts. 

The following is a specimen of lanina's homi- 
letics: “Of the Decalogue, tive commandments were 
engraved on one tablet, and fiveon the other [comp. 
Deut. iv. 13]. The first commandment, ‘I am the 
Lord thy God,’ is therefore on a line with the sixth, 
‘Thou shalt not kill,’ for whoso sheddeth human 
blood defies the Lord in whose image man was сге- 
ated. The second, * Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me,’ is in line with the seventh, ‘Thou shalt 
not commit adultery,’ for whoso serves other gods 
is necessarily faithless to the Lord” (comp. Ezek. 
xvi. 92; Hosea iii. 1); similarly with the rest of the 
commandments, taken in pairs (Mek., Yitro, Baho- 
desh, 8). Misrespect for the judiciary and his sym- 
pathy with his fellow man, even when fallen, is 
shown in a remark on Deut. xxv., according to 
which the administration of legal punisbment by 
a human tribunal exempts tlie sinner from deserved 
heavenly retribution, He further says: “ Before the 
simer submits to the sentence of the conrt he is 
spoken of as ‘the wicked man’; but having sub- 
mitted to the verdict he must again be acknowledged 
as ‘thy brother "? (0. 2-3; Mak. iii. 15; Sifre, Deut. 
286). In his own house he was exceedingly strict, 
causing his domestics to stand in great awe of him. 
To avoid his displeasure they were onee on the point 
of putting before him forbidden food in place of 
some that had heen lost. An amora of the third cen- 
tury cites this as a warning to all men not to be 
domineering in their homes, lest in fear of the 
master's displeasure the domestics commit a wrong 
(Git. Та). 

BIRLIOGRAPRV: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 438; Brill, Mebo ha- 

Mishnah, i. 134; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, li. 

м. S. М. 

HANINA B. HAMA: Palestinian halakist and 
haggadist; died about 250; frequently quoted in 
the Babylonian and the Palestinian Gemara, and in 
the Midrashim. Ile is generally cited by his præ- 
nomen alone (R. Hanina), but sometimes with his 
patronymic (IIanina b. Hama), and occasionally with 
tlie cognomen “the Great” (*ha-Gadol”; Таап. 27); 
Pesik. R. v. 15a). Whether he was a Palestinian 
by birth and had only visited Babylonia, or whether 
he wasa Babylonian immigrant in Palestine, can not 
be clearly established. En the only passage in which 
lie himself mentions his arrival in Palestine he refers 
also to his son's accompanying him (Yer, Sotah i. 
17b), and from this some argue that Babylonia was 
his native land. It is certain, however, that he 
spent most of his life in Palestine, where he attended 
fora time the lectures of Dar. Kappara and 1Пууа 
the Great (Yer. пер, vi. 850; Yer. Niddah ii. 500 
and eventually attached himself to the academy of 
Judah 1. Under the last-named he acquired great 
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stores of practical and theoretical knowledge (Yer, 
Niddah ji. 50b) and so developed: his dialectical 
powers that once in the heat of debate with his 
senior and former teacher iyya he ventured the 
assertion. that were some law forgotten, he could 
himself reestablish it by argumentation (Ket. 103b). 

Judah loved him, and chose him in preference 
to any other of his disciples to share his privacy. 
Thus when Antoninus onee visited Judah, he was 
surprised to tind Hanina in the chamber, though the 
patriarch had been requested not to permit any one 
to attend their interview. The patriarch soothed 
his august visitor by the assurance that the third 
party was not an ordinary man CAD. Zarah 10а). 
No doubt Panina would have been early promoted 
to an honorable office had he not offended. the pa- 
triarch by an ill-judged exhibition of his own supe- 

rior familiarity with Scriptural plirase- 

Relations ology (see HaMNUNA OF BABYLONIA). 

with However, the patriarch, on his death- 

Judah I. bed, instructed Gamaliel, his son ani 

prospective successor, to pub Haninn 
at the head of all other candidates (Yer. Таап. iv. 
63a; comp. Ket. 103a). Пашпа modestly declined 
advancement at the expense of his senior Eres, and 
even resolved to permit another worthy colleague, 
Levi b. Sisi, to take precedence, Efes was actually 
principal of the academy for several years, but Sisi 
withdrew from the country, when Hanina assumed 
the long-delayed honors (20. ; Shab. 59D). Пе con- 
tinued his residence at Sepphoris, where he became 
the acknowledged authority in Walakah (Yer. Shek. 
i. 4u; Yer. Bezah i. 60a; Yer. Git. iv. 46b), and 
where also he practised as a physician (Yoma 494; 
comp. Yer. Таап. i. 64a). 

According to Hanina, 99 per cent of fatal diseases 
result from colds, and only 1 per cent from other 
troubles (Yer. Shab. xiv. 14). He therefore would 
impress mankind with the necessity of warding oll 
colds, the power to dose, he teaches, having been 
bestowed upon man by Providence (В. М. 107b). 
But neither his rabbinical learning nor his medical 
skill gained him popularity at Sepphorts. When a 
pestilence raved there, the populace blamed Hanina 
for failing to stamp it out. Ianina heard their 
murmurs and resolved to silence them. ln the 
course of a lecture, he remarked, “Once there lived 
one Zimri, in consequence of whose sin twenty-four 
thousand Israelites lost their lives (see Num. NNV. 
6-15); iu our days there are many Zimris among us, 

and yet ye murmur!” On another oc- 

His Un- casion, when drought. prevailed, the 
popularity. murmurs of the Sepphorites again be- 

came loud. A day was devoted to 
fasting and praying, but no rain came, though at. 
another place, where Joshua b. Levi was among the 
suppliants, rain descended; the Sepphorites there- 
lore made this circumstance also to retleet on the 
piety of their great townsinan, Another fast being 
appointed, Hanina invited Joshua b. Levi to join him 
in prayer. Joshua did so; but norain eame., Then 
Hanina addressed the people: "Joshua b, Levi docs 
not bring rain down for the Southerners, neither 
does Ianina keep rain away from the Sepphorites: 
the Southerners are soft-hearted, and when they 
hear the word of the Law, they humble themselves ; 
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while the Sepphorites me obdurate дий never re 

pent” (Yer. "Таап. iii. 660). 

Аха haggadist Пала was prolific and resources - 
Tul—often, indeed, epigrammatic. nong his eth 
ical aphorisms are the following: " Everything isin 
the power of Heaven, except the fear of Meaven 
lle bases this doctrine of Tree will on the Scriptural 
dictum, “And now, Isracl, what doth the Lord thy 
God require [llebr, שאל‎ "request "] of thee. bii 
to fear the Lord thy God ? (Deut. x, 12, Ber ooh 
With reference to Ps, Tsai, 9, "They set their 
mouth against the heavens, and their tongue walh- 
eth through the carth,” he says, "In. general, man 
sins either against the sojourner on earth or against 
lleaven, but the evil-tongued sins against. both ^ 
(КЕСШ או‎ ID: comp. Yoo ende. Toa. Whose 
avers that God is indulgent. [that is, leaves sin un 
punished] will find the reverse in his awn life's אש‎ 
perience; God is long-suffering, but “his work is 
perfect: for all his ways are judgment ^" (Deut. 
xxxii. 4; D. K. 504). Пе predicts everlasting pun- 
ishment for him who seduces a marricd woman, or 
who publicly puts his neighbor to shame, or who 
calls his neighbor by a nickname (D. M. 58D). 

Of llaninu's family, one son, Shibhat, or Shikhat. 
died young (B. K. 91b); but another, Hama, inherited 
his father's talents and became prominent in his gen- 

eration (sce МАМА p. МАХА). One of 

His Family his danghiters was the wife of a scholar, 

and Pupils. Samuel b. Nadab by name (Ar. 16b); 

another died during Мапа life- 
time, but he shed no tears at, her death, and when 
his wife expressed astonishment. at his composure he 
told her that he feared the eects of teats on his sight 

(Shab. 151b). He lived to be very old, and retained 

his youthful vigor to the last, Hec attributed lis ex 

traordinary vitality to the hot baths and the oil with 
which his mother had treated him in his youth (inl. 
24b). In his longevity he recognized a reward for the 

respect he had shown his learned elders (Weel Ti. vii. 

7) Among his pupils were such men as JOUANAN 5 

МАРГАПА and PLEAZAR IL, both of whom became 

rabbinical authorities in their generation, and in 

whose distinction he lived to rejoice. One morning, 
while walking, leaning on the arm of an attendant, 
llanina noticed throngs of people hurrying toward 

a certain place, Tn answer to his inquiry, he was 

informed that R. Johanan was to lecture at the 

academy of R. Benaiah, and that the people were 

Hocking thither to hear him. Janina thereupon 

exclaimed, “ Praised be the Lord for permitting ine 

to see the fruit of my labors before 1 die”? (Yer. 
llor. ii. 45h). 

BIRLIOGRAFPHY : Bacher, aty. Pal. Amor. i. bet seq; Frankel, 
Mecho, р. Sib; Gritz, Gesch. 2d ец, iv. PoE et seq Hepo. 
Neder Do ji. 749, Warsaw, ISH; Пасту, Dorot Ha. 
Riishoniin, ii. ТЭБ ef хед Weiss, Dor, ai. 44 cb seq Zaeute, 
Y ואוו‎ ed. Filipowski, pp. 1410 ef seq. 
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ЧА МІМА В. IDDI. See ПлміхаА א‎ 


HANINA (HINENA) В. IKA (YAKE: 
with the appositive “bar” = "son of” Beroka, or 
Berika; comp. Yer, Shab, vii. 10b, xx. 170): Scholar 
of the fourth century; contemporary with Pappa 
and Zebia (Ber. 25b; Niddah 52а). That he wasa 
Babylonian by birth is evidenced by his report 
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ing halakot of Judah h. Ezckiel, who never visited 
Palestine (Ber. 25b, 43b, where the prienomen is 
“nna”; but comp. Rahbinoviez, “Dikduke So- 
ferim,” «d toe). Of his last days the Gemara re- 
lates: R. Pappa and R. Попа b. Joshua were trav- 
eling and met R. Hanina b. Ika. Not having seen 
him for at least thirty days, they, according to cus- 
tom, pronounced the benediction: “ Blessed De He 
who endoweth with wisdom those who Tear Him." 
They also thanked God for permitting them to sec 
lianina onec more. Tanina returned their compli- 
ments, and thereupon died (Ber. 58b). 
S, 5. M. 


HANINA (HINENA) B. ISAAC: Palestinian 
haggadist of the fourth century; contemporary of 
Samuel b. Ammi, with whom he engaged in an exe: 
retical controversy (Yer. Der. ii. 10a; Gen. Ro xv. 7: 
"linena?") Funa the Younger cites as Ianina's 
the following comment on the signiticanee of the 
movements of the ram which Abraham offered in the 
place of Isaac (Gen. xxii. 13): “Abraham noticed 
the ram caught in a thicket, and escaping only 10 be 
caught in another thicket. The Lord thereupon said: 
‘Abraham, thus will thy descendants be entangled 
by their sins and come in conflict with various king- 
doms: freed from Babylonian oppression, they will 
fall under Media; from Media, under Greece; from 
areece, under Edom [Rome]. Abraham then in- 
quired, * Lord. of the Universe, will this be their 
lot forever?’ The Lord answered, * They will ulti- 
mately be delivered at the sound of the ram's horn.’ 
Therefore the Biblical saying, * The Lord God shall 
blow the trumpet,” ete. (Zech. ix. 14; Yer. Таап. 
п. 65d; eomp. Gen. R. Ivi. 9). Ianina believed that 
the impatience of Jsrael's progenitors was less irri- 
tating than the patience of their descendants. Tle 
cites as an example Jacob's impatient remonstrance 
with Laban for searching throngh his household 
goods (Gen, XXXi. 59 e£ seq). On the other hand, 
where patience was called for, stinging language 
was used, as shown in David's appeal to Jonathan 
(ГЕШ хх. le Gem, у 10; Yall. Иби хх 
1; comp. Pesik. xiv. 116b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacber, Agada der Puldstinensischen Amo- 
rder, ili, O81 et seq. 

8. o. M. 

HANINA KATOBA: Palestinian scribe or no- 
tary, whoacquired some familiarity with law, Only 
one halakah, which he learned from Aha, is con- 
nected with his name (Yer. Sanh. ii. 190; Yer. Hor. 
it. 47a). 

х, SEAT 

HANINA B. PAPPA: Palestinian amora. hala- 
kist, ind haggadist; flourished in the third and 
fourth centuries; a younger contemporary of Sam- 
uel b. арлап (Yer. һер, v. 36a). Ilis name is 
variously written Hanina, Hananiah, and Hi- 
nena (comp. Yer. Ber. i. 4b; Yer. M. K. iii. 830; 
Cant. R. 1.2; Yalk., Cant. 1. 2). That he possessed 
great stores of learning is shown by the frequency 
with whieh he iscited in both Talmud and Midrash; 
amd he enjoyed the companionship of the foremost 
teachers of his generation, With Simon (Shimeon) 
b. Pazzi he discussed exegeties, and he was associ- 
ated with Abbahu and Isaac Харрайа on the judici- 


ary (Git. 29b; B. K. 117b). Legend has surrounded 
his name with supernatural incidents (sce Jw, 
Eseye 1, 861,400, ALEXANDRE): 

Hanina was very charitable, and distributed his 
gifts at night so as not to expose the recipients to 
shame. Bni as the night is assigned to the evil 
spirits, his procedure displeased the latter. Once 

the chief of the spirits met him and 


Legends asked, “ Do you not teach the Biblical 
About inhibition, ‘Thou shalt not remove thy 
Him. neighbor's landmark '? Why then do 


you invade my province?"  Hanina 
answered, * Does not the Bible also teach, ‘A gift in 
secret расе anger ?" thus reminding the spirit 
that no evil could befall him. On hearing this the 
spirit became «disheartened and fled (Deut, xix. 14; 
Prov. xxi, 14; Yer. Peah viii. 21b. [Папаша E 
Yer. Shek. v. 49b [“ Hinena”]). Once Ilanina was 
tempted by a matron, but at his word his body be- 
came repulsive with sores; when, by the aid of witch- 
eratt, the temptress removed them, he ran away and 
hid in a haunted bath-house. There he spent the 
night, and escaped at daybreak (Kid. 39b, 81a). 
Ianina is reputed to have been providentially 
guarded against errors of judgment. On one оееа- 
sion he made a mistake in connection with a mourn- 
ing, and in the succeeding night was corrected by a 
dream in which he heard the message, * Thon hast 
disobeyed the mouth of the Lord ? (I Kings xiii. 21; 
Yer, М, L. iii. 88a). In his public lectnres Ilanina 
frequently illustrated. God's wisdom as manifested 
in nature (Ilul. 60a; Niddah 8ta), and expressed 
many eschatological thoughts. Starting with Isa. 
хни. 9 (" Let ali the nations be gathered together, 
and let the people be assembled: who among them 
can declare this, and show us former things? let 
them bring forth their witnesses, that they may be 
justified ”), he delivered the following homily, per- 
haps the longest and most connected of all haggadot: 


“In the future the Holy (ne—blessed be He!—will take a 
scroll of the Law, and invite all who have observed its behests 
to appear and receive their due reward. All nations will eome 
promisciously, bnt the Lord will say, * Let each nation with its 
historians come in singly.” Edom [Rome] will then appear, 
when the Lord will ask, * Wherewith have ye occupied your- 
selves?’ Edom will answer, ‘Lord of the Universe, we have 
erected many market-places, built many baths, amassed silver 
and gold: all this we did that the children of Israel might de- 
vote themselves to the practise of the Law.’ Therenpon God 
Will say, * Consummate knaves, whatever ye lave accomplished 
ye have done from self-interest; ye have erected market-places 
to people them with prostitutes; built baths to benefit yonr- 
selves: and as for the silver and the gold, that is Mine [see 
Hag. ii. 8]. But is there one among you that ean tell ahont 
this [Law] ?' As soon as they hear they will depart crestfallen, 
and Persia will enter. To the question as to their oecenpation 
the Persians will answer that they have built bridges, conquered 
cities. and waged wars, all to afford Israel opportunities for 
keeping the Law. However, they too will be rehuked by the 
Lord, Who will point out that whatever they have done has been 
prompted by selfish inotives; they in turn will be asked, * Who 
of you can declare this [Law] ?' Persia will then retire in con- 
fusion; so it will go with every other nation except Israel. 

" At last the nations will protest, * Lord of the Universe, 
didst Thou ever offer us the Law. and we fail to receive it?’ 
To which the Lord will rejoin: 'Show us former things ; I have 
offered you seven precepts, Which you accepted; did you keep 
them?’ Whereupon they will ask, * And did Israel keep the 
Law?’ Then the Lord will say, ' 1 Myself bear witness that 
Israel did? The nations: ' May a father bear witness for a son ? 
Thou hast said [Ex. iv. 22], “Israel is my son, even my first- 
born," ’ The Lord: ‘Then heaven and earth will testify.’ The 
nations: ' Heaven and earth are interested witnesses, for the 
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Bible says [Jer xxxii. 24, Hebr], "° Were it not for My cove- 
nant to be kept day and night, I sheild not have appointed the 
ordinances of heaven and earth"? The Lord: ° From among 
yourselves witnesses will come and testify tbat Israel lias faitli- 
fully Kept the Law. Nimrod ean testify tbat Abraham did not 
worship idols} Laban ean testify that there was no gronimd for 
suspecting dacoh of misappropriatiun ; Poriplinr's wife can tes- 
tify that Joseph could not be suspected of immorahty $ Nebi- 
chadnezzar can testify that lananiab, Mishael, and Azariah 
never bowed to an images: Darius can testify that Daniel never 
neglected prayers Bildad the shumte, and Zophar the Namma- 
thite, and Eliphaz the ‘Pemanite can testify that Israel has kept 
the Law.’ Then the nations will propose: * Give ns the reward 
in advanee, and we will keep the Law. "Thercüunto the Lord 
will answer, Whoso toiled on the eve of the Sabbath [i.e., stored 
up good deeds against the time when nething more could be 
done] may feast on the Sabbathelay ; but whoso did not toil on 
the eve of the Sabbath, whereon shall he feast during the Sab- 
bath ??” C Ab. Zarah 2a ef sey.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, sety. Рец. Amor. ll. 513 ef seq. Heil- 

prin, Neder ha-Dorot, ii. 

м. S. M. 

HANINA (HANIN) B. PAZZI: Palestinian 
haggadist of the third and fourth centuries. llis 
teachings are confined to the midrashic literature. 
It is suggested that he may have been the brother of 
the better-known amora Simon b. Pazzi; but if so, 
he never cites that brother, Among the compara- 
tively few sayings known to he his is the follaw- 
ing: “To the oflice of designer of the Tabernaele 
God appointed Bezaleel and Aholiab | .את‎ xxxi. 2, 
Hj]—the first being a member of Judah, the largest 
of the tribes; the sceond, of Dan, the smallest of the 
tribes—that people may learn not to slight the small, 
and that the greater should not be proud; great and 
small are alike before God " (Ex. R. xl. 4; Tan., Ki 
Tissa, 18). Speaking of the early motherhood of 
llagar (Gen. xvi. 4) and of Lot's daughters (72. xix. 
23 et seq.), and comparing them with the long barren- 
ness of Sarah, IIanina says, “ Weeds require neither 
hoeing nor sowing; they spring up of themselves, 
and grow and thrive; while to produce wheat, how 
much trouble and anxiety must be endured!” (Gen. 
R. xlv. 4). 

x, S. М. 

HANINA OF SEPPHORIS. Sce МАМХА 
(MaNANIAO) H. 


HANINA (HANANIAH) OF SHALKA: 
Palestinian haggadist of the fourth century; a con- 
temporary of Joshua of Кліп. Jle has left no 
original haggadet. In ihe few instances in which 
his name appears in the midrashim, it is joined with 
that of Joshua, the two haggadists reporting inter- 
pretations of their predecessors, Johanan and Levi 
(Tan., Ki Teze, 9: “Shakla”; /5., ed. Buber, р. 10: 
Pesik. iii. 23b; Esther l5. ii. 9; Midr. Shemuel xiv.: 
“Tania b. Shalda"), Weis probally identical with 
the Saleha mentioned in Dent, x. 3, or with the 
Seleucia of Josephus (“13. J.” iv. i. § 1; see Neu- 
hauer, “С.Т.” pn. 271; Hastings, “ Diet. Bible,” iv. 
s.r. * Swlecali "). 

ч, S. nl. 

HANINA OF SURA: Babylonian scholar of 
the fifth century; the junior of Mar Zutra, who re- 
ports to Ashi a halakie objection raised by LIanina 
(Niddah 52a). It is said that at one time Llanina’s 
mother had such au aversion for her husband that 
she would not live with him. Mar Zutra succeeded 
in bringing theim together again; and Hanina was 
the offspring of the reunion (Ket. 63b). In the hag- 
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b. Isaac‏ ا 
annah‏ 


gadie literature Ju: does not appear, but in ו[‎ 
he is quoted asan authority (оар 255, Kid. Tu. 
lle endeavors to reconcile conflicting opinions of 
others (Der, 52b; Shab. 33b, Rahbinosy ies. 
" Dikdluke Soferim," ed doe). Neccordine to Iarina, 
since there is no "hitter water" (see Num. v.) to 
prove a woman's fidelity, a man must not so readily 
suspect his wife of unfaithlnlness, as it may lead 
to forced yet gratuitous separation (Sotah 2b). 
x. Bo M. 


HANINA B. TERADION. See llANANi AH R. 
TERADION, 

HANINA (HINENA) В. TORTA: Pals 
tinian scholar of the third century; disciple of Joba 
nan and contemporary of Ammi and Isaac Nappalia 
(Tem. 398, Blau; Ned. 57b; comp. Yer. Ter. vil. 50a). 
lle was born in Tirna, or ‘Torta, identified by Neu 
baner CCG. T," p. 607: comp. р. 963) with Turia 
in Palestine, or Be Torta in Babylonia. If the lat- 
ter identification is correct, Planina was a Palestinian 
immigrant. from Babylonia. One halakie midrash, 
by Jannai, is cited by him (Ned. 57b); lic reports 
halakot in the name of Hezekiah b. liyya (Yer. 
Peal: ій. 170) and Hoshaiah (Yer. Ter. x. 47b); 
while ITivya b. Abba cites IInnina himself as an au- 
thority (Yer. Ber, iii. 00). 

= S. M. 


HANINAI (HANINA) КАНАМА В. 
ABRAHAM: Principal (guon) of the academy at 
Pumbcdita (782-786). Nothing is known of his life 
and labors except that he displeased the exilarch, 
and was therefore removed from 01116, Huna Mar ha- 
Levi being installed in his place. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, у. ant. M 
S. .כו‎ M. 


HANINAI (HANINA) KAHANA B. 
HUNA: Gaon of Sura (765-715); contemporary of 
Malka b. Aha, principal of the academy at Pumbedita. 
llaninai was à pupil of the gaon Judah, wlio pre- 
vented the cleetion of Anan, the founder of the Karaite 
sect, to the exilarchate, and succeeded to the ofliee 
himself. llaninai united with his brother gaon at 
Pumbedita to remove the exilarch, Natronai b. 
Wabibai (Zebinai), electing Zakkai b. Ahmnui instead. 
llaninai left several 1esponsa, and to him is ascribed 
a midrash on Num. xi. 16, extracts from which are 
preserved in the Yalkut (see Yalk., Num. 686). 


Sie 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: (irütz, Gesch. v. IM; Halévy, Dorot ha-hi- 
shonim, iij. 9b, 100a; Weiss, Dor, iv. 41; Zunz, G. V. р. 232, 
8, ₪. M. 


HANNAH (nn): One of the two wives of El 
kanal and mother of the prophet Samuel. The first 
chapter of l Samuel and the first half of the second 
are almost entirely devoted to her. 

Hannah was considered as a prophetess hy Jona- 
than b. Uzziel. In his targum he thus explains the 
first tive verses of I Sam. ii. as being a prophecy: 
Verses 1, 2: These indicate that her son Samuel 
would hea prophet, and that her great-grandson, 
Потап, the singer, would stand with his fonrtcen 
sons among the musicians in the Temple. Verses 
8-5: These foretell the rout. of Sennacherib; the 
fall of Nebnehadnezzar and that of the Macedonian 
kingdom; the fatal end of Llamas sons; and the 
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return of Israel from Babylon to Jerusalem. Jannah 
is likewise counted among the seven prophetesses 
in Meg. 14a. 

16 is further said that the silent prayer of lan- 
nah ought to be taken as an example by every one 
(Ber. 814). Hannah, it is also said, was the first who 
allel God by the name * Zebaoth” (75. 31h). She 
was remembered by God on New-Year's Day (К.П. 
lla), and for this reason | Bam i. is read as the haf- 
tarah on that day. The expression * And Паппай 
prayed” (I Sam. ii. 1), though the following pas- 
sages contain no prayer, is explained (Ber. 51h) as 
meaning that, independently of the following pas- 
sages, Hannah really addressed a prayer to God Tor 
having spoken bitter words against Wim before she 
bore Samuel, 

кошо М. 


HANNATHON: City of Zebulun, apparently on 
the northern boundary, about midway between the 
Sea of Galilee and the valley of Jiphthah-el (Josh. 
xix. 14). 

к. G. H. ET 

HANNAUX, EMMANUEL: Freneh sculp- 
tor; bornat Metz in 1555. le began to study at the 
industrial school at Strasburg, but returned to Metz 
on the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war in 1870. 
Wishing to remain in France, he then went to Nancy, 
where he continued his studies at the Ecole de 
Modelage et de Seulpture, supporting himself by 
carving pipes. Going to Paris in 1876, he was ad- 
mitted to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, entering the 
classes of Dumont, Thomas, and Bonassieux. At 
the Salon of 1889 Ilannaux was awarded a third 
medal for his * Le Bieberon”; in the same year he 
received а seeond medal for his patriotic group * Le 
Drapeau,” now in the Draguignan Museum; and in 
1894 he received the first medal for his “ Orphée 
Mourant,? now at the museum of Luxembourg. 
Jlis * Fleur du Sommeil"? was bought by the French 
government for the museum of Puy. Among llan- 
naux’s best-known busts are those of the Bishop of 
Metz, Dupont des Loges, Dr. Pinel, Ambroise 
Thomas, the academicians Henri Weil and Joseph 
Derenbourg, Mme. Coralie Cahen, and the Baroness 
de Hirsch. 

In 1900 Hannaux was made a chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor. Ile was commissioned to execute 
the bas-reliefs for the Chateau d'Eau at the exposi- 
tion of that year. In the Salon of 1908 Ilannaux 
received the * Médaille d‘VWouneur.” 

S. M. BL. 

HANNELES (HANELES), JUDAH LÓB 
BEN MEIR (папі “ Wanneles ” after his mother, 
Hannah): Rabbinical author of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He wrote " Wayiggash Yehudah” (Lublin, 
1599), a commentary on Jacob ben Asher’s “Tur 
Oral) llayyim," printed together with the text of 
the "Tur." In an eightcenth-century Dyhernfurth 
edition it is printed with the * Bet Yosef” and other 
commentaries. 


SEL. 


BIBLIOGRAPIIY : Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. vol. 1307; Azulai, 
Shen hu-Gedolim, ii. 985; Flust, Bill. Jud, i, Wid. 
S, MM. ic. 
HANNIEL or HANIEL (byn): 1. Son of 
Ephod; prince of the tribe of Manassch; appointed 
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by God to assist Joshua in the division of the 

promised land (Num. xxxiv. 29). 2. Son of Ullah, 

of the tribe of Asher; a chief prince and a hero 

(I Chron. vii. 39). 
Kj. G. И, 


M. SEL. 


HANNO, RAPHAEL: German writer; bornin 
Hanau 1791; died in Heidelberg 1871. Fe einbraeed 
Christianity and beeame professor (1824) of Oriental 
languages at the University of lleidelberg, which 
position he tilled till his death. Tle wrote: “ Die He- 
brüisehe Sprache für den Anfang auf Schulen und 
Akademien” Gn two parts, Heidelberg, 1825-28); 
“Gedichte ? (27. 1825); " Das Behloss im Abendroth " 
(Carlsruhe, 1828); * Vorreden Meines Vetters” (Flei- 
delberg, 1828). " Liebe und Weisheit? is the title 
ofa volume of selections from liis writings (Jena, 
1976). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Ли. і. 36t: Steinschneider, Bibli- 
ographisches Handbuch, p. 58; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books 
Brit. Muss Michael, Or ha-Hayyin, p. 314. 

8, MT Se 

HANNOVER, NATHAN (NATA) BEN 
MOSES: Russian historian, Talmudist, and caba- 
list; died, according to Zunz )* Kalender,” 5623, p. 
IS), at Ungarisch-Brod, Moravia, July 14, 1663. 
Jacob Aboab, however, ina letter to Unger (Wolf, 
“Bibl. Hebr.” iii., No. 1728), gives Pieve di Saeco, 
Italy, as the place of Hannover's death, without in- 
dicating the date. The place of his birth is equally 
uncertain. According to Nepi-Ghirondi (“ Toledot 
Gedole Yisrael,” p. 270) he was born at Cracow, 
but Steinschneider says that Nathan Hannover and 
Nathan of Cracow were two different persons. 

Ilannover lived for a time at Zaslav, Volhynia; 
and when this town was attaeked by the Cossacks 
he fled from Russia. He went tirst to Prague, then 
to Venice, where he studied Cabala under IHay yim 
Cohen, Moses Zacuto, and Samuel Aboab. Later he 
became rabbi of Jassy, Moldavia, and afterward, ac- 
cording to Jacob Aboab, he returned to Italy. Ian- 
noverischietly known for his work entitled * Yewen 
Mezulah " (Venice, 1653), a complete history of the 
persecutions of the Jews in Russia and Poland under 
Bogdan CUMIELNICKI in 1648 and 1649. Hannover 
in this work gives a brief description of the Polish 
government of the time and of its relations to the 
Cossacks, and thus indirectly indieates tlie. causes 
which led to the Cossack outbreak. Пе also gives 
a very vivid picture of Jewish life in Poland and 
of the yesliibot. 

This work, owing to its historical value, was 
translated into Jud:eo-German (1687), into German 
(1720), and into Freneh by Daniel Levy (published 
by Benjamin H., Tlemeen, 1355). This last trans- 
lation was revised by the historian J. Lelewel, and 
served as а basis for Kayserling’s German translation 
(also published by Benjamin 11., Hanover, 1863), 
The “Yewen Mezulah” certainly places Hannover 
among the best historians of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Kostomarov, utilizing Mandelkern's Russian 
translation, vives many extracts from it in his" Bog- 
dan Climicluieki " (Hi. 288-806). 

Hannovers other works are: " Ta'ame Sukkah,” 
a homiletie explanation of the Feast of Tabernacles 
(Amsterdam, 1652); “Rafah Berural,” a dictionary 
of the lIlebrew, German, Italian, and Latin lan- 
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guages, and areanged in Hebrew alphabetical order 
(Prague, 1660)—in a second edition, by Jacob Kop 
pel b. Wolf (Amsterdam, 1701), Preuch was in- 
cluded; “Sha‘are Zivyon,” a collection of mystical 
prayers, religions customs, and ascetic reflections ; 
it was taken chiefly from eabalistie works, and was 
very popular among the Eastern Jews. It appeared 
first in Prague ir 1662, and enjoyed such popularity 
that it was several times reedited (see. Benjacob, 
“Ozar ha-Sefarim,” р. 604). Reference is also made 
by Hannover in his books to the following thiee un- 
published works: (1) " Neta’ Sha'ashu'im," homilies 
on the Pentateuch, (2) ~ Neta’ Ne'eman,“ a eabalis- 
tic work; and (3) a commentary on the “Ouyyot de 
R. Akiba.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hannover, Nha'are Ziuyon, Preface; stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 20044-2047; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 35]. 


Sas. МЕГЕ. 


HANNOVER, RAPHAEL LEVI: Mathe- 
matician and astronoiner; son of Jacob Joseph; 
born at Weikersheim, Franconia. 1685; died at Ian- 
over May 17, 1779. Ie was educated at the Jew- 
ish schoolof IIanover and at the yeshibah of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and became bookkeeper in the 
house of Oppenheimer of Hanover. lere he at- 
tracted the attention of Leibnitz, aud for a number 
of years was one of his most distinguished pupils, 
and afterward,teacher of mathematics, astronomy, 
and natural philosophy. He wrote: “ Luhot ha- 
‘Ibbur,” astronomical tables for the Jewish calendar 
(Leyden-Hanover, 1756); " Tekunat ha-Shamayim, " 
on astronomy and calendar-making, especially con- 
menting onthe Talmudieal passages on these topics, 
with glosses of Moses Tiktin (Amsterdam, 1756). An 
enlarged revision of the latter work, with two other 
astronomical works of his, is im manuseript. The 
* Luhot ha-‘Ibbur” has been published with M. E. 
Fürth's? Yir’at Shamavim,” on Maimonides’ * Yad,” 
Kiddush ha-Hodesh (Dessau, 1820-21). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 2062; Steinschneider, Cat. 

Bodl. col. 2127 ; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels, p. 135; Orient, 

1846, pp. 356 et seg; Blogg, Sefer ha-Hayyim, p. 324. Han- 

over, 1567, where a copy of Hapnover's epitaph is given. 

7: Б МАХ. 


HANOCH (חנוך)‎ : 1. Third son of Midian, the 
son of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. xxv. 4; I Chron. 
i. 88). 2. Eldest son of Reuben and founder of the 
family of the Hanochites (Gen. xlvi. 9; Ex. vi. 14; 
Num, xx¥i. 5; I Chron. v. 3). Compare Exocir. 

E. G. И. M. SEL. 


HANOVER: Capital of the Prussian province 
of the same name. Jews lived there as early as the 
first half of the fourteenth century, and they were 
well treated by the authorities. The municipal law 
(“Stadtrecht ”) of 1303 contained a clause, revoked 
later, to the effect that no one was to offend the 
Jews either in word or in deed. In 1340 the Jews 
were allowed to slaughter their own cattle, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the regular butchers. In 
a document of 1342 mention is made of a Jew 
named Dustman in connection with a commercial 
transaction. 

According to an inseription in the vestry of the 
Markt-Kirehe dated 1350, after the Black Death, 
the Jews of Hanover, who had been accused of poi- 
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soning wells, were banished from the city lt is 
probable tbat al this time the municipal law referred 
to above was erased From the bureher 
Expulsion. roll. Not until two decades Jater did 
а Jew again live in Hanover; and he 
was expelled (June t, 1371} hy an edict of Dukes 
Wenceslaus and Albert of Saxony and Liim burs, 

Although by this same edict the citizens were as 
sured that henceforth and forever no Jews would be 
allowed to live in Hanover, the dukes just mentioned 
granted to the city council a few years later (June 
8, 1875) the privilege of admitting Jews (© Privi 
legium de Jndæis Reeipiendis ” Jand of retaining the 
taxes payable hy them. The dukes, on their part, 
undertook to protect the Jews, who were granted 
the privilege, among others, of fishing in the “Ju- 
denteich " at Castle Lauenrode, 

Doenments of the vears 1102, 1407, and 1415, hav- 
ing reference to the collection of " Opter-pfennige,” 
taxes, interest, and rents from the Jews of Lower 
Saxony, mention Jews of the city of Hanover. 
From 1439, regulations are met with referring: di- 
rectly to the Jews of l1Iunover, as, for example, in 
matters of suretyship (1439) and residence. 1n 1445 
it was forbidden, undera penalty of 5 bremen marks, 
for à Jew or a linen-weaverto live onthe dike in the 
"Brühl" of Hanover (now Lange Strasse). On Aug. 
4. 1451, Bishop Nicholas of Minden, to whose dio- 
cese llanover belonged, issued an order compelling 
the Jews to wear the badge—for the men yellow 
rings on the breast of the overcoat or mantle, and 
for the women two bluish stripes on the upper gar- 
ments. Two years later (July 20, 1453) the council 
of IIanover addressed two letters to the council of 
Hildesheim requesting the discontinuance of the suit 
brought before the ecclesiastical eourt by a citizen 
against the Jew Naehtman of Hanover., 

On June 5, 1499, ап agreement was entered into 
by the city council and some Jews, among whom 
were Lauwe, Samson, and Solomon van Aschersle- 
ben, by which the council agreed to receive the Jews 

iuto the city for a term of eiglit years, 
Admission together with Solomon, their rabbi ind 
for Eight precentor, and his son Ilumprecht, as 

Years. well as tireir families, and to accom. 

modate them with lodgings in certain 
houses situated on the Zwinger and belonging to the 
council. For this privilege the Jews were to make an 
immediate pay ment of 20 Rhenish gulden and an an- 
nual one of 150 gulden. Permission was also given 
them to КЇЙ their own cattle. 

Thirty years later (July 25, 1529) the council, by 
order of Duke Erieh, gave permission to the Jew 
Miehael of Derneburg to build for himself and fam- 
ily a dwelling-house in the new town (* Neustadt "( 
where also the Jews Fibes and Menneke had resided 
(letter of the duke, Oct. 18, 1916). Michael was 
promised protection hy the magistrate in consider- 
ation of an annual payment of 8 Rhenish gulden. 


Among other Jews who lived in Hanover in the middle of the 
sixteenth century were the following: Nachmann (mentioned 
in a letter of Jan. 5, 1549, from Heinrich of Steinberge, Oelbis- 
felde. to the council; Isaac; Sander, his son-in-law: Isaac's 
Iwo sons, Fibes and Abraham, to whom the eounvil m 1550 issued 
a letter of protection (charging 12 gulden yearly or 210 in a dump 
sum): Menlynn; Lazarus; Feihelmann; David Mever; and 
Simon (of the Neustadt), who, together with the above-men- 
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tioned Isaac, Sander, and Fibes, became surety for Abrabam of 
Peine (July 2, 1553) on his release from prison, to which he had 
been committed on a charge of fraud. 


In 1564 several Ilanoverian Jews sojonrned in 
Constantinople, where they transacted 


Hano- important business with the Turks 
verian and assisted in securing the release 
Jews іп from prison of a Hanoverian noble- 


Constanti- man, Lebant von Reden. 
nople. Duke Erich the Younger issued an 
edict on Jan. 8, 1553, by which he ban- 
ished all Jews from his territory, and an order dated 
Nov. 28, 1574, refused the Jews in Ilanover protec- 


\ 
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longed), Jews were again permitted to residein those 
provinces. They had, however, to contend with 
the hostility of the populace, which was especially 
incited by the clergy of ITanover, so that the mag- 
istrates in 1587 found it necessary to solicit the opin- 
ions of the faculties of Leipsic, Wittenberg, and 
Helmstedt as to whether rights guaranteed to the 
Jews were bound to be respected. The answer of the 
universities wasto the effect that the promises given 
to the Jews must be kept. 

On May 3, 1588, it was ordered by the council that 
business conneetions between Christians and Jews 
must cease, and the authorities of the old town 


SYNAGOGUE AT HANOVER. 
(From a photograph.) 


tion and safety. 
Jews who stood under the direct protection of the 
council remained in Ilanover for some time longer. 
Morcover, the magistracy interposed occasionally in 
hehalf of its Jews, as when, in 1554, it addressed a 
letter to the council of the principality of Calenberg 
on behalf of Isaac and his son Fibes, whom the gov- 
ernor Alfen had imprisoned. Fibes afterward ob- 
tained the duke's favor, and in 1562 transacted some 
business for him; he also purchased in 1550, accord- 
ing to the register of apothecaries, a silver mug 
weighing 80 halt-ounces (at T thaler per ounce) for 
use in the dispensary. ln the same year (Nov. 4) 
the council granted a letter of protection to the Jew 
Levi, son of Michael, for which he had to pay 100 
Rbenish gold florins, besides a yearly tax of 20 florins. 

After 1584, when Duke Julius of Brunswick 
took possession of the principalities of Göttingen 
and Calenberg (to the latter of which Hanover he- 





It appears, however, that those | (" Altstadt") also decided that aly adherents of the 
| Augsburg confession should be tolerated. 


After 
this several Jews left the city and settled in neigh- 
boring places, particularly in Wunstorf. 

ln 1608 Jews again settled in the Neustadt, at the 
invitation of the prefect, Fritz Molins, who had 
houses erected for their accommodation and one for 
their synagogue; the latter, however, was torn 
down in 1618 by order of the ruling prince. A syn- 
agogue had formerly existed in the Judenstrasse 
(previously the Schuhstrasse, now the Ballhofstrasse), 
and here the court preacher, Dr. Urbanus Rhegius, 
preached (1593), attempting to convert the Jews to 
Christianity. 

Although iu the seventeenth century the province 
of Calenberg at each session of the Landtag voted 
against the admission of Jews, it seems that the 
princes, like Duke Johann Friedrich and Elector 
Ernst August, admitted several well-to-do Jewish 
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families in order to promote the growth of the Neu- 
stadt, which had been enlarged aud built up. Of the 
Jews of Hanover at. this period who 

In frequented the Leipsie fairs (1683-09) 

the Seven- may be mentioned Licpmann Cohen 


teenth (Leffmann BEREXDS), who stood in 
Century. high favor at the Guelfie court. 


He succeeded. in obtaining permis- 
sion (renewed Oct. 9, 1697, by Georg Ludwig) to 
appoint a district rabbi, to whom also the Jews of 
Lüneburg, Hoya, and Diepholz had to subordinate 
themselves. ln 1673 he caused to be issued a rigor- 
ous edict for the protection of the bodies reposing 
in the Jewish cemetery in Hanover. In 1658 a sinall 
synagogue was estublished in the house of Levin 
Goldschmidt (Lób Hannover), and in 1705-04 à new 
synagogue building was erected by Liepmann Cohen 
and his son, Naphtali Wirz, on the site of the old one, 
torn down in 1618. The new synagogue belonged 
to the bankrupt estate of the Behrends Brothers, and 
was sold in 1748 to the highest bidder. Court agent 
Michael David and the philanthropist Solomon Gott- 
schalk were the purchasers; and they presented it to 
the Jewish community. 

During the Seven Years’ war the Jews of Ian- 
over had in 1757 to provide 2,000 sheets and 1,000 
shirts for the soldiers, besides paying in common 
with the other fews of the country the war-tax of 
one thaler per head and 10 per cent on personal prop- 
erty, no distinction being made regarding sex. On 
the twenty-seventh of Tebet, 5522 (Jan. 1, 1762), the 
nana pn benevolent society was founded in 
IIanover. 16 is still in existence, On Jan. 1, 1802, 
on the declaration of peace between England and 
France, a thanksgiving service was held in the 
synagogue by the Jewish community. 

Under Franco- Westphalian rule (1806-15) matters 
pertaining to the Jewish cult were regulated by the 
consistory, aud the celebration of divine service 
was allowed, through the intercession of Count von 
Hardenberg, to continue in the established form. 

In 1321 the community welcomed George IV. of 
Great Britain and Hanover with a Hebrew poem 
with German translation. In 1831 the elders and 
deacons of the congregation sent to the government 

a petition asking for full rights of citi- 


Under zenship for all the Israelites of the 
British kingdom of Hanover, which was sup- 
Rule. ported by Councilor Schlegel in the 


lower louse. The laws of 1842 and 
1844, which regulated the synagogue, school, and 
charities of the community, are still in force. Pn- 
ing the years 1864-70 а new synagogue was built 
from designs by the architect Oppler. 

The congregation at present numbers more ihan 
4,000. Since 1318 it has supported a seminary for 
Jewish teachers, the present director being Dr. 
Knoller. The following district rabbis have oflici- 
ated in IIanover: 


Joseph h. Meshullam Cohen (d. 1703). 
Joseph Meyer b. Abraham Moses (d. 1735). 
Isaac Selig Kara (d. 1755). 

Abraham Meir Cohen (d. 1755). 

Aryeh Lob (Leibusch) b. Jacob Joshna Falk 
(also known as “ Levin Joshua °; d. March 6, 
1789), 

Issachar Biir (Berisch), son of the foregoing Aryeh Lob (d. 
Nov., 1803). 


Rabbis. 


Ехо СЕЕ ЮГА 


Hanover 
Hanukkah 


—— مي - 


Mareus (Mordecai) Adler. 

Nuthin Marcus ADLER, son of Marcus Adler ( 
in 18590). 

samuel E. Meyer (J. July 6, 1882). 

The present rabbi (1808) is S. Gronemann. 


à 1n Euglarn: 


Of other distinguished men of learning who hav: 
lived in Hanover may be mentioned: Josephi Orr 
HEIM (formerly rabbi in Holleschau, and a son of R 
David Oppenheim of Prague); Solomin Hanau (d 
Sept. 15, 1746); Raphael Levy (d. May 17, 1770 
Abraham Oppenheim (d. Nov., 1186); Abraham [+ 
Hay vim Lisker (d. 1754); M. Wiener, school director 
(d. March 31, 1880); and Prof, S. FrensdorlT (l. 
Marchi 24, 1880). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Doebner, Siddleprivilegion Herzog Otto des 
Kindes, ete., 1882, p. 35; idem, Urkundenbuch der Stadt 
Hillesheim, vii. SO, No. 121, note 1; Sudendorf, (лене u- 
huch der Herzige von Braunschis ig und Liinehurg, iv. 
125; Zeitschrift des Histor. Vereins fiir Niedersachsen, 
1561, p. 244; 1870, pp. 2,94: 15760, р. 21: 10, р, 2245 1593, р. 
115: 1594, p. 205; Wiener, in Jahrb. für die Gesch, der 
Juden und des Јаде ооп, і. 169; idon іп Monatsschrift, 
1861, x. 121, 161, 241, 251 ; xiii. 1615 ZIünnoversche Geschichts- 
hidittcr, 1000. p. 70: 190], p. 23, nete 1; p. боз LAG, p. 21; 
Salfeld, Martyrologium, p. BB, note 9; p. 255, note 1; Kauf- 
mann, Memoiren der Gliickel von Нате, passim; Gratz, 
Gesch. vii. 399; Cohen, Ueber die Lage der Judea... des 
Königreichs Hannover, 1537, p. 17; Bademever, bir Judin, 
рр. 5. 12, Göttingen, 1555; P. P. Heldberg, De Ofhcio ct Po- 
testate Rahhini Provincialis in Terris Brunsvico Luuc- 
burgicis, ib. 17251 ; Schlegel, Rede, Geh. den 1^ d pril. 1531, 
Hanover, 1531 ; Meyer, (zesch. des M ohlthéit igkcits-Vereius 
der Nynagogen-eimcinde in Hannover, 15202; 'Thinime, Pie 
Inneren Zustiinde des Kurfürstenthums Hanover Unter 
der Franzósisch-Mestféllischen Herrschaft, 1595, i, 253, 398; 
ii.229; Horwitz, Die Isracliten Unter dem Königreich West- 
falen, passim; Lewinsky, in Kaufmann (Gcdenklliuch, ii. 
326, note 2; idem, in Lówenstern's Blätter fiir Dlidisehe 
Gesch, und Literatur, i. ЗТ, 40; idem, in Monatssctirift, 
1000, р. 56; and notes: Freudenthal, in Monnatssehrift, 901, p. 
457: Psraclitische Wochenschritt, 1821, Nos. 00, 115; ЇЇ. 
Zeit. des Jud. 1579, Хо, 23; Mittheitunugen dcr Gesellschaft 
für Jüdische Volkskunde, xi. S4; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Ni fa- 
rim, p. 577; Kohut, Gesch. der Deutschen Juden, р. 4535 
Iwan Meyer, Namimlung der (Gesetze .. . her das Jiidische 
Synagogen-, Schule und Gemeiudewesen in der Provinz 
Hannover, 1599, 


(t. . А. 


HANUKKAH: The Feast of Dedication, also 
called * Feast of the Maccabees,” celebrated during 
eight days from the twenty-fifth day of Kislew (De- 
cember), chictly as a festival of lights. Jt was insti 
tuted by Judas Maccabeus, his hrothers, and the 
elders ot the congregation of Israel, in the year 165 
B.C., to be celebrated annually with mirth and joy 
as a memorial of the dedication of the altar (1 
Масс. iv. 59) or of the purification of the sanctuary 
(II Mace. i. 18). Three years earlier, on the same 
day, Antiochus Epiphanes had caused a pagan altar 
to be set up at the altar of burnt offerings in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, and sacritices to be offered to 
his idol )1 Mace. i. 41-04: II Mace. vi. 2). The idol 
called “Zeus Olympius” was probably also called 
* Ba'al Shamayim," of which שקוין שמם‎ seems to be 
a cacophemy (Dan. xi. 31, xii. 11; 1 Mace. i. St; 
see Hoffmann, “Ueber Einige Phónizische Inschrif 
ten,” [859, p. 90). 

After having recovered the [Joly City and the 
Temple, Judas ordered the latter to be cleansed, a 
new altar to be built in place of the one polluted, 
and new holy vessels to be made. When the fire 
had been kindled anew upon the altar and the lamps 
of the candlestick lit. the dedication of the altar was 
celebrated for eight days amid sacrifices and songs (1 
Macc. iv, 36), similarly to the Feast of Tabernacles (11 
Macc. x. 6: comp. ib. i. 9), which also lasts for eight 
days, and at which during the Second Temple (Suk. 


LEW. 
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v, 2-4) the lighting of lamps and torches formed a 
prominent part. Lights were also kindled in the 
household, and the popular name of the festival 
was, therefore, according to Josephus )" Aut.” xii. 
7.5 i), Bora =~ Festival of Lights.” 
In the Talmud it is principally known as the 
“Peast of Ilumination," and it was usual either 
to display eight lamps on the first 
Supposed night of the festival, and to reduce 


Origin. the number on each successive night, 
or to begin with one lamp the first 
night, increasing the number til the eighth 
nieht. 
of the older tradi- 
tions, favored the 
lorimer custom; the 
Hliliclites advocated 


ie etter (Shab: 
Vib). Josephus 
thinks that the lights 
were symbolical of 
the liberty obtained 
by the Jews on the 


day of whieh Efa- 
nukkah is the cele- 
bration. The ENE 


mudie sources (Meg. 
enlem; Meg. Ta'an. 
23; comp. the dil- 
ferent version Pes. 
R. 2) ascribe the 
origin ot the eight 
days’ festival, with 
its custom of illu- 
minating the houses, 
to the miracle said 
to have ocenrred at 
the dedication of the 
purified Temple. 
This was that the 
oue small cruse of 
consecrated oil found 
unpolluted Dy the 
lsmonean priests 
when they entered 
the Temple, it hav- 
ing been sealed and 
hidden away, lasted 
for eight days nntil 
new oil conid be 
prepared for the 
lamps of Ше holy 
candlestick. A legend similar in character, and 
obviously older in date, is that alluded toin Hl Macc. 
i. I8 et seq., according to which the relighting of the 
altar-fire by Nehemiah was due to a miracle which 
occurred on the twenty-fifth of Kislew, and which 
appears to be given as the reason for the selection 
of the same date for the rededication of the altar 
by Judas Maccabeus (comp. llag. iii. 10, 18, 20; 
Num. 1%. xiii. 4). 

The actual reason for the selection of the twenty- 
fifth of Kislew by udas Maccabeus for the dedica- 
tion of the altar Is stated to liave been, as mentioned 
above, that on the very sanie day three years earlier 
Antiochus Epiphanes had a pagan altar set up at 
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The Shammaites. usnally representatives | the great Maccabean victory. 





Hanukkah Lamp Found in Jerusalem Excavations. 
(In the possession of J. D. Eisenstein.) 
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the altar of burnt offerings in the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem and sacrifices otlered to his idol (1 Macc. i. 41- 
64; comp. П Macc. vi. 2, where the heathen god is 
called “ Zeus Olympius”). Thetwenty-fifth of Kis- 
Jew was accordingly a day saered also to the heathen 
before it became a Jewish festival According to 
Ewald (® Gesch. des Volkes Israel,” За ed., iv. 407) 
and Wellhausen (* Israelitische und Jüdische Gesch." 
p. 210; comp. Paulus Cassel, " Weilmachten,” pp. 
57, 97, and p. lii., notes), it had been celebrated as 
the winter solstice feast by the Jewish people be- 
fore it became а historical festival associated with 

Regarding the his- 
torichl data cone 
nected with the Ha- 
nukkah feast see 
MACCABEES; МАССА- 
BEES, Books OF. 

In Pharisaic circles 
the political achieve- 
ments of the Has- 
moneans were pushed 
into the background, 
and the very name 
of Judas Maccabeus 
fell into oblivion. 
For some time Ps. 
ххх. —which, accord- 
ing to verse 1 (A. V. 
heading), was sung 


by the Levites in 
the Temple *at the 
dedication of the 
| 101186 " (of Gad), that 
is, Hanukkah — was 
also recited in the 
synagogue (Masseket 
Soferim — xviil. 2: 


comp. Pesik R. 2). 
Later on only the 
HWALLEL was recited, 
as on any other fes- 
tival of thanksgiving ; 
and in the “hoda’ah ” 
(thanksgiving) bene- 
diction  “Shemoneh 
‘Esreh” the litur- 
gical formula 520 
ha-Nissim” was 
inserted, referring 
brietly to the vic- 
tory achieved over 
the Syrians by the Hasmonean Mattathias ana 
his sons. The erroneous designation of Mattathias 

as son of Johanan the high priest 
In the Syn- seems to rest upon the late Hebrew 


agogue. apocryphal “Megillat | Antyokus" 
or “Megillat Ifanukkah,” which has 


The 


other names and «dates strangely mixed. 
liturgical part inserted reads as follows: 


" [We thank Thee] also for the miraculous deeds and for the 
redemption and for the mighty deeds and the saving acts 
wrought hy Thee, as well as for the wars which Thon didst 
wage for our fathers in days of vore at this season. 

“In thedays of the Hiismonean Mattathias, son of Johanan the 
high priest, and his sons, when the iniquitons kingdom of 
Greece [Syria] rose up against Thy people Israel, to make them 
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Hanukkah 
Hapax Legomena 


forget Thy Law and to turn them away from the ordinances of 
Thy will, then didst Thou in Thine abundant merey rise up for 
them in the time of their trouble, plead their cause, execute 
their judgment, avenge their wrong, and deliver the strong 
into the hands of the weak, many into the hands of few, the ini- 
pure into the hands of the pure, the Wicked into the hands of 
the rigbteous, and insolent ones into the hands of such as are 
occupied with Thy Luw. Both unto Thyself Thou didst make a 
great and holy name in Thy world, and unto Thy people didst 
Thou achieve à great deliverance and redemption as at this day. 
Whereupon Thy children entered the sanctuary of Thy honse, 
cleansed Thy temple. puritied Thy sanetuary, kindled lights in 
Thy holy conrts, and appointed these eight days of Hanukkab 
in order ta give thanks and praises unto Thy holy name." 

The Pentateuch readings for the eight Hanukkah 
days are taken successively from Nuni. vii., the 
chapter relating to the gifts of the 
twelve princes of Israel on the ocea- 
sion of the dedication of the altar of 
the tabernacle in the wilderness. On 
the cighth day the verses Num. vii. 54-vili, 4 are read, 
the last four verses referring to the kindling of the 
lights of the holy candlestick (Meg. iii. 6; Bab. 312). 
The twenty-titth of Kislew was taken by tradition 
to have been also the date of the dedicatiou of the 
altar in the time of Moses (Pesik. R. 6; Ex. R. li; 
Num. R. xiii. 4). 

Chief importance is attached by rabbinical Jaw to 
the kindling of the Danukkah lamp, the sole object 
of which, however, was originally net the lighting 
of the house within, but the illumination of the 
house without, so that passers-by should see it. 
Accordingly Imps were set up near the door 
leading to tlie street; and when a house had doors 
on several sides, lamps were placed in front of each 
door. As many lights were kindled as there were 
persons in the honse. Only when there was danger 
of persecution, as was the ease in Persia under 
the rule of the fire-worshipers, were the lamps 
placed indoors. As the lights were intended only 
for illumination in honor of the feast, reading by 
them was prohibited (Shab, 21h-234). 

He who lights the Tanukkah limp and those who 
see it kindled recite the benedictions, * Blessed be 

the Lord our God, King of the Uni- 

Kindling verse, who hast sanctitied us by Thy 
the Lights. commandinents and enjoined us to 

kindle the Wanukkah lamp." and 
“Blessed . . . who has done wondrons things to our 
fathers in days of yore at this season." See also 
SUE-HEHEYANU (Shab. 23a; comp. Yer. Buk. iii. 
53d, and * Tanya,” x xxv.). 

Women also are enjoined to kindle the Hanukkah 
lamp (Shab. 23a). In fact, Jewish legend loved to 
connect the heroie deed of Judith with the Maceabean 
story (see JUDITH). 

The kindling of the IIanukkah lights is solemnized 
also by songs extolling God as Israel's Deliverer 
(see Ma‘oz Zum) In view of the fact. that work 
ought not to be done by the Hanukkah light—espe- 
cially by women (“ l'anyi," Le : Tur Orah Hayvim, 
670)— games, riddles, und other pastimes were in- 
dulged in on Hanukkah evenings (Bodenschatz, 
* xirehliehe Verfassung der Juden,” ii; 8. 4, 6; Ber- 
liner, “ Aus dem Inneren Leben der Deutschen Juden 
im Mittelalter," 1900, p. 32: Drüll's “Jahrb.” ix. 18; 
Abrahams, “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” pp. 
339, 396; Tendlan, “Spritchworter und Redens- 
arten," 1866, p. 52). 


Scriptural 
Readings. 
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IIanukkah is mentioned in John x. 22 as “the 
feast of the dedication,” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sehiirer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 209, where the whole 
literature is given: Hamburger, 722. D. T. ii s.v. Weihfest; 
Cheyne and Black, Eneye. Bibl. s.v. Dedication, Feast of. 


Kk. 


HANUKKAH TRENDEL. See GAMES. 


HANUN (pn): 1. Son of Nahash, King of 
Ammon, Having dishonored David's messengers, 
llanun involved the Ammonites in a war with David 
whieh proved disastrous to them (11 Sam. x. 1-14). 
2. One who, with the people of Zanoah, repaired 
the valley gate in the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 
13). 3. The sixth son of Zalaph, who also assisted 
in the repairing of the wall (75. iii. 30). 


E. (i. И. M. SEL. 
HAPAX LEGOMENA. — Biblical Data: 


Words or forms of words that occur once only. 
There are about 1,500 of these in the Old Testa- 
ment; but only 400 are, strictly, * hapax legomena”; 
ïe., are either absolutely new coinages of roots, or 
can not be derived in their. formation or in their 
specific meaning from other occurring stems. The 
remaining 1,100, while appearing once only asa form, 
can easily be connected with other existing words; 
as, for instance, UON (lob xvii. 9) and אמצה‎ (Zech. 
xi. 5); הריסה‎ (Amos ix. 11) and mon Usa, siss 
19); השפעות‎ (Ezek. xxiv. 26); כעבר‎ (Jub Хх 
35); and מעמד‎ (Ps. Ixix. 3); these one would ob- 
viously refer to the verbs ок. שמע ,הרס‎ etes 
whieh are of frequent oceurrence in the Bible. 

Some of the hapax legomena are ordinary words, 
and their non-recurrence is merely an accident, there 
having been no need of using them again. In some 
portions they are due to the subject-matter being 
somewhat removed fram the usual trend of thought 
in the Old Testament; as, for example, in the Book 
of Joh, where the wealth of ideas is paralleled by a 
corresponding richness of language. Besides, in 
portions of the Bible composed in the north of Pal- 
estine many words may have been used which were 
not in voguein the south. In passages dealing with 
technical or individual things, as, for instance, Lev. 
xi. and Deut. xiv. (lists of animals), or Ezek. xxvii. 
(enumeration of articles of merchandise), a compara- 
tively large number of hapax legomena may be ex- 
pected, Some are introduced for the sake of asso- 
nance (comp. I. M. Casanawicz, * Paronomasia in 
the Old Testament,” p. 42), and a few are loan- 
words. 

The following is an alphabetical list of the abso- 
lute or strict hapax legomena of each book. The 
verbal forms are quoted in the third person singular 
perfect of the conjugation or voice in which they 
oceur: 


GENESIS, 
XH. 43(un exclamation), אברך‎ XY. 2, possession, pum 
xtiii ll. pistachie-nuts 25322 xxviii. 12, ladder, php 
vi. 14, gopher-wood, ^23) xh. неа blasted, צנם‎ 
xxi. 19, shoot, פהה‎ х1, press out, On» 
xxxvi. 21, hot springs. Que xxiv. 21, gaze, con- 
XXV. 30, feed, eso teniplate, השהאה‎ 
xlvii. 13, faint, ררר‎ xlix. 17, species of ser- 
XXX. 37, almond. n pent, שפיסון‎ 
xlix. 3, sword, 432 

EXODUS. 
іх. 31, in boom. ^y231 Xvi. 33, pot, צנצנת‎ 
xxx. 34, galbanuin, הלננה‎ xvi. 81, wafer, צפיחית‎ 
xxi. 10, conjugal duty, nly xxx. 34. onyeha, שהלת‎ 
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HANUKKAH LAMPS. 


. Yellow copper, modern (ln the synagogue at Pagrebishehe, Russia». 


f. Yellow copper, modern (in the synagogue at Padua, ly). 


Freneh, attriblumed to 1208 cent; On the Musee de Cinny, Parisi. 
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LEVITICUS. 


їі. 30, ferret, אנהה‎ 


XI. 30, species of lizard, anus 


xxl. 2U, testes, N xxvi. 16, pring. כפריבו.‎ 
.וו וא‎ 39, tetter, כהה‎ 1. 10, erop tof bird), хл 
xxl. 20, erookbacked, 133 Xl. 222 и, סרעס‎ 
xi. 21, Weasel, הרד‎ BLA spine, лу; 
xl. 30. species of lizard, Uo; Xi. 24. species of llzurd. 25 
Xi. 22, bald locust, הג‎ МА, on. lint, Y 
xxii. 55 swelling, יב‎ xiv. hollows, שק;רורות‎ 
7 כה‎ xxi. 2t, blemish, nog 
xi. Зэ, range (fur pots), כירים‎ vi.li. 17) הפינים‎ 

NUMBERS. 
xi. 5, melons, DIIN Wis tee) הרצנים‎ 
x Xi. 15, slope, ASN ор path, By US 
XÎ. û. onions. Pe Ai. û, enenmbers, оил 
vi. 4, (2) זג‎ Xl. a garlic, wis 

DEUTERONOMY. 
ХХХхЇЇЇ. 14, shovel, UN XXXIi. 24, store ир, DoJ 
xiv. 5, wild goat, אהו‎ XXX. 13, he fat, na 
XxXAni. 25, security, דבא‎ XXX. 21, Wasted, ni 
xlv. 5. рунага, דישן‎ хуз. 10, imesstire, יכה‎ 
i. #1, be רון ו‎ XXvii. tt kerep silence, רסנת‎ 
xxxiii. 32. leap forth, זנק‎ Ххх. 26, scatter, רגנאה‎ 
xiv. 5, chamois, aet xviii. З, maw, הבה‎ 
xxviii: 22, Пигу heat, הרכה‎ xxxii. 15, neglect, п 
xxv. ЇЗ, be in the rear, נהישל‎ XXXiiL 3, (7) רכה‎ 
JUDGES, 

xvi. 16, press, urge, ИИ בסדרון‎ 
lii. 16, cubit, 37) .ו‎ (7) piana 
v. 25, ery, SAN v. IB, אוו‎ Hate 

| SAMUEL. 
1t. 33, grieve, ראריב‎ xiii. 21, point, pass 
xix. 20, ecumpany, ana? v. 9, break out, тн 
xxi. Ө, press, urge, ym xv. 33, tear in pieces, n». 
xin 2112) פצירת‎ 

I] SAMUEL. 
xxi. 20, length, Dus XXi. 16, spear, r^ 
xiii. рип, ה‎ а i. U, giddiness, rx 
xxii. S, lance, 157 xvii. 39, kind of cheese, 02727 

I KINGS. 

v. $, (7) ברברום‎ XX, 53, ascertain, ההליט‎ 
v. 25, rafts, רברות‎ vii. 33, spokes, Бл 
JI KINGS. 

vi. 25, love's dung, רביוניס‎ i. X, wardrobe, amaos 
iv. 35. sneeze, זרר‎ ARES וו‎ nes 
xxiii. 5, planets, 29:5 vi. 25, à measure, הב‎ 
ISAtAI. 
1х. 17. roll upward, | ההאבך‎ lvi. 10, bark, n3) 
xix. 10, grieved. CIN — ayani. oaveomplish, — 3532 
xiii. 21, sererech-ow], пх XXX. 30, tempest, 75) 
х1і. 24. naught, אפע‎ xlii. 11. gasp, 2:23 
liv. 12, carbunele, אקרת‎ xxviii. 25, appointed, =D) 
xiv. 15, larch. ארן‎ li. 5, moth. DD 
lix. 10, magnates, е р | НЕШ з Iv. 13, brier, סרכר‎ 
xlvi. ,א‎ show manliness, lxiv. |, Ипеѕѕ, eie 

Urmness, הדאשש‎ | | 4, sustain, n 
v. 6, Waste, desolation, ברה‎ О" p" 
vii. 19, rugged height, ae xi. 15, heat or might, cu 
xxvii. B, ehalkstorne, גיר‎ XXXI. 4, stumnierer, עלג‎ 
xvii. 6, berry, גרור‎ xi 22. ensnare, הכח‎ 
xxx. boherdofcamels, רבשת‎ iii. 21, 1%} פתוגיל‎ 


xlvit. 13, astrologer, הנר‎ 
.וצו‎ 10, dream, הוה‎ 


lxiv. 1. brushwood, המסים‎ 
xviii. 2. sprig. B 
i. б, press out. zm 
xlviii. 9, restrain. ocn 
i. 17, oppress, — 

salted, "ся‏ .אאא 
iii. 16. minee one’s steps, 152‏ 
xxxili. 19, iimpudent, ma)‏ 
Ixi. 10, clothe, Bp‏ 
xxii. IS, ball, 115‏ 


Ixvi. 20, dromedaries, כרכרות‎ 


xxxh. 14. (7) קורו‎ 
КОЛТА, מהל‎ 
xvii. 1, heap of ruins, ie; 
xl. 15, drop, те 


xxxiii. 20, wander, pi 


xxn. 21, Offspring, צפינה‎ 
xxxiv. 15. :urow-snake, רכוז‎ 
xliv. 5, tremble, ררה‎ 
Xl. f. riigzized conntry,  םיסנר‎ 
iii. I, veil, היה‎ 
ivi. "E пич, 1 3 
iii. 16, look wantonly, כ‎ 
xliv. 13, pencil, רה‎ 
xix. 9, combed (flax), | שריה‎ 
iil. IN, ents, эуе dis 
xlvii. 2. train (of dress), שכר‎ 
xxxvi. 12, urine, ay 
liv. 8, avertlowing, Dni 
xviii. 5. curt off, ст 
xliv. 14, holin-tree, DIG 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Hanukkah 


Hapax Lezomena 


JEREMIA. 


1. 13. bulwark. TSIN 
Xiv. 9, be astonnded, а 
XAAVIL IN, ink, ריג‎ 
XID. ЯЗ, stripes, жїл 
XXXVI. 10, stores, התה‎ 
X. T, uppertain, יאר‎ 


ПЕЕ כריט‎ 
x. IT. bundle, 21.29 
li. ЛА, Brow l, ae 
Sy: ХУ) 


XV. קוור‎ 
XXIX, Zo, shiek es, 
ХІ. 20, cd Py, 
XIX. 1. fertur. 


₪ 


11. הוואת מ‎ traverse, 


A Tae.‏ כ 


xlvii. 3, машро (of 


Horse, 
xlin. 10, ornatucrnt, 
jr. 24. deste, 


EZEKIEL. 


3K (7) ANIN ton be RON Wa‏ ואת 


i. LE. lightning, בזה‎ 
RRL SE ce} ברומיס‎ 
Xvi. 10, cut down, in 
v. 1. barber, גיב‎ 
xxvii. H, (7) nuc (т) 
iv. 8, mallet, רהן‎ 
וצאא‎ 15, ebony, 32 
xil. 12 Ke) 3*1 
xxni. Ff, kind of weapon, 132 
xii 10, wall, y 
xxvii. 20, cover, הפש‎ 
xxii. 15, turbans, הצולום‎ 


xiii. 12, асв, ris 


XAL 20, ו ור‎ 
NVI. ויוי‎ 
уп. 115 teh 

п. 6, brier, 

xlvii. 2, Irv khe’, 
xxvii. IT. (7) 

iv. 1л. dung, 

a. Willow-tree,‏ מוצא 
binu,‏ ןוא 
xvi uU О,‏ 

SIE error. 

xlvi. 14. sprinkle, 
xli. 16, panel-work, 
XASIS. enu on, 


xni. 10, lead astray. | ^ טעה‎ xlvii. 12, healing, 
HOSEA. 

li. 15, jewels, הליה‎ xiii. 1, trembling, 

lil. 2, measure, Nos viti. 0, splinters, 


xl. 9, wrath, "ND 
jx. M, he dry, withered, ney 


xiii. 14. destruction, gm 
JOEL. 
i. 17. shrivel, wea: ÎI, AL, stench, 
iv. 11, basten, עויט‎ 
AMOS. 
til. 12, piece, bag — vii. 14, dress, 
JONAJ. 
lv. 8, sultry, הרוישות‎ i. 3, slilp, 
MICAH. 
vl. M, emptiness, ייטת‎ vii. 3, Weave together, 
iv. 7, east olf, נהראה‎ 1. 13, bind, 
NAHUM. 


Hi. 17. spectes of locust, 314 


li. 4, spear, ברויט‎ 


ה 
xiii. 5, drought,‏ 


ni. 17, princes, 


n Xd 
у 
Y^^ 


תורו 


мы 
— 

- 

רד 
ч „а= ₪‏ 
A^ 640485‏ — 
“yw‏ 
am mete‏ 
арР‏ 


האנה 


yrs 
נה‎ 
ane 
פיה‎ 
335 
צסיעים‎ 
צפצפה‎ 
em 
DDI 
הפיה‎ 
רפס‎ 
mol 
NL 


הקופה 


רתת 
שבביס 
שהטה 
רלאובת 


צהנר 


ביס 
ספינה 


ב 


כל | 


בריס 


ii. +. something pertain- 


ing to war-charíots, 


HABAKKUK. 


il. 11, beam. כפיס‎ iii. 14, (7?) 
1. Э, (71 aes iii. 17, stalls, 
ZEPHANIAII. 
li. 9, possession, pass 1. 11. laden, 
ZECHARIAH. 
ii. 12, apple (of the eye), בכר‎ iv. 12, spouts, 
Ix. 12, stronghold, כצרון‎ xiv. (7) 
i. 8, sorrel, 
MA LACHI. 
ill. 21, tread down, DD; 
PSALMS, 
xxi. 3. desire, DUAN exiv. 1. he an allen. 


xxxi. 25, be cut ofl. 792) 
Aly. Ө, cassin הציעות‎ 
xeiii. 3, noise, «5 
L 20, thrust, הפי‎ 
xii. 4. set upon, הג‎ 
Ixxii. G heavy drops, AY 


Ixxviii. 47. hailstones, — "22 
xviii. 45, come forth, הרג‎ 
Ixviii. He magnates, essen 
exix. 70, he voverei up, 


stupid, ies 
«хіх. 13d, crave, יאב‎ 
lv. 23. burden, יהב‎ 


(г)‏ כאים 


a eges 


x. ID, helpless, 
Ixxiv. U. ax, 

Ixiii. 2, long, тез 
xxx: uproot, ravage. 2022 
IxAiv. 6, hatchet, — 


exliv. 13, garners, 
exix. UE pleasant. 
]viii. 7, fangs, 
xcix. |, quake, 

Ix xti. 17, sprout. 
Ix. Ч, storm, 

єх}. 4. adder, 

civ. 12, branches, 
Ixxxvni. I6, faint, 
xlviii. 14, travers, 


IxxH. 16. abundance, 


Aiie oe VTLS 

Ix. 4, break, split. 

Ix viii. 25, thre nye, 
xXNi. ZL. conspiracy, 
Ix viii. 31, piece, 


ГІВ 


פרוים 
oven‏ 


נפורים 


misst 
pss? 
pn 


xv. 17, look askance, — 


vii, th snail. 
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PROVERBS. EZRA. 

А : ; . Knife, Sme iii. 7, pertnissio שו‎ 
vii. 16, yarn, pow — dv. 24, sinfulness, Ro с cn пае 26 
ххх. 81, (?) ארהום‎ — xxii. 2, throat, y NEHEMIAI, 

xxv. 11, occasion, אפנים‎ — XNXix. Zl, scion, 127 | vii. 3, shut, n» ili. 15, cover, Мм» 

x. 3, desire, הוה‎ Ххх. 1h, (2) עיוקה‎ 

xxi. 8, straight, וזר‎ xxvii. 22, pestle, ערי‎ 1 CILEONICLES, 

XXX. 31, well girt, swift, n} xvi. 30, Compress, עצה‎ ху. 27, be clothed, כרבל‎ xxix. 2, precious stone, רכמה‎ 

vil. 16, stripe, הטב‎ xxix. 21, spoil by indul- xix. 4, nates, כיפיטעה‎ xxix. 2, marble or ala- 

xli. 27, urge, mm сепсе, פנק‎ XXiX. 2, precions stole, פוך‎ baster, en 

xxxi. 19, distaff, 2105 SANL. Ane, שכין‎ И | 

xxi. 14, bend, כפה‎ ххх. 28, kind of lizard, שממית‎ H CHRONICLES. 

xxvl. 15, hurl about, התלהלה‎ xxiii. 7, reckon, ealenlate, שער‎ xxxvi. 16, Woke, הרעיב‎ ii. 15, need, : n. 
ijt. 15, eapital(of column, mos ii. 15. floats, בפסרות‎ 

Jon. 

ix. 26, cane, אבה‎ — Axxvim.3l, bunds, Mgr The following table gives the number of the abso- 

xxxiv. 35, U that, ох | хххуш 33, dominion, orm | Jute hapax Jegomena and the total number of unique 

xxxviii. 28, drop, "ON. xxxvüi. 10, spring, qa) | forms, not including those of the Aramaic portions 

XXV. 5, be bright, האהול‎ iii. 4, daylight, נהרה‎ | of the Old Testament: 

ххх. 24, prayer, WI +עו)‎ 27) уц. 12, nostrils, נחירים‎ — F 

> 10, cheese, גבינה‎ ххх. 13, tear up, נ-ס‎ — » k | , . 

2 iv. 10, be torn out, yn) Sua А — | 

TE — | ү Xone, тег, te kia jate) Book. | > = 5 Book, = ae 3 

x. 14, leap, p"? ЛЕ ES ספה‎ 6% < $ 

I. 12, tear down הרך‎ sie i A io .- T - 

a ה‎ M Mi XXX, 25, he bowed down, 237 = a. Мо —— ш? — 
xix. 3, be iinpudent, הכר‎ Cm CUERO eee E Genesis . 14 49 (Habakkuk | 4 D 

— xxi. 94 pail or trongb, ГУ; (епезмїз......... : 4J |Habakkuk,....... 3 
xxxiii. 20, be loathsome, отт li 10 mwas | EXodus... 6 29 [Zephaniah ..... - 2 ü 
xxviii. 17, glass, וכיק‎ Se <שי שה‎ | Leviticus....-..- | 20 Ы Пакка! ......... T 1 
хуй. 1, extinguish, מעך‎ XXXIX. 30, suck, sip, poy | Numbers........ Ы ав 3 19 

15 ing ХХХЇХ. 5. wild ass 313» Deutceronotmny ...| 20 JS маши . ] 5 
vi. 17, be burning, זרב‎ dnd — > Toshi lane 37 132 
xxxi. 83, bosom, 3n XX xiii. 24, deliver, ו פרץע‎ .. of ji some. уд wale gi 3 

: а . — Иге О. אא‎ 6 si | PROVOEDR E re 2 63 
xxix. 15, phenix, הור‎ ху. fat, פימה‎ | I samuel ae. oe. 7 ПЫ Ий scs ERIS 145 
vi. 6, white of an egg, moon — xxvi. 9, spread, פרשז‎ | IL Samuel....... 6 17 jHunticls т Mls 30 
xxxiii. 9, clean, qn xxxv. 15, arrogance, c2 БІЛЕ e. iu. 1 ЧО (ТИЙИ SE ET 3 3 
jx. 26, swoop, טוש‎ xviii. 2, chase, הנציס‎ URINE 6 27 |[Lamentations..... 7 26 

-+1ו10:15+)+)י .0 E‏ וי 
xxvi 11, sway, tremble, qam | Їкаййһ........... 60  |20b[Eeelesiustes | — 4 19‏ — נטמה xviii. 3, be foolish,‏ 
Pele ale Е 9 14‏ כ 19 ב 2 р‏ כיר סו Жегин‏ 

ы So Жану АМАНЫ ee о, eU | Ezekiel.........| 30 | UW рате (Hebr. por- 

xli. 11, spark, כידור‎ — xxxiii. 2, be green, TE ТЕ v. Hon)... ee 5 13 
XV. 24, attack, mw fresh, veux | JU verts t ה‎ Елга (llebr. por- 

fii. 5, darkening, כמרירים‎  xL3l,sharp weupon, יבה‎ | se T Ч Пү tlon)....... ee 2 6 
xxxviii, 32, (?) מזרות‎ — xxxviii. 20, (2) ר‎ WILL ЕТ зелен ШЕ A Wu 

xxvil. 9. רז זרי‎ . ‹ TTL „з опа Pe oom avc v: - ы ronie Ө OC o 
- 18.1! n 1 st: — = go . ee rd Micah Е 4 Û 1I Chronieles..... 4 21 
Kl: , uammieretc stave, um iv. lx, Error, erem ה‎ Nahum.. есу 4 9 
XXX. 4, sea-pnrslane, כיות‎ Noel chis nma Totals... 414 |1,301 
XY. 20, possession, 71345 xvii. 6, spitting, npn R TE X 

күр LE C. 
CANTICLES. 
vi. 11, walnut, HIN Vii. 9, roundness, סהר‎ їп Rabbinical Literature: A large number 
ill. 9, palanqnin, mass vii, 9, branches of palm- of the dificult words which are lexically treated in 
vii. 10, glide down, סנסניס ו רבד‎ | the Talmud and Midrash are hapax legomena. In 
1.10, strings, הרוזים‎ ii. 11, winter, ГО | the exegesis of the Talmud and Midrash, however, 
di. 9, lattice, חרכים‎ 1. 15, rafters, רהיטים‎ tcp үте Е 
у. 3, denle, כנף‎ іу. 4, (7) הלפיוח‎ е hapax legomena are treated in no way differently 
iv. 14, saffron. СВЕ הלתלים‎ | from the other rare and dificult words whieh occur 
in the Scriptures, and a special term does not even 
Rrra. exist for them. They by no means receive a con- 
i. 13, serhule oneself, py» i. 16, bundles, צבתיס‎ | sciously systematic treatment, though an examina- 
Hi. 14, give, oe tion of a nnmbher of examples reveals the use of 
LAMENTATIONS various methods, which may he classified as follows: 
ET PO NE o - 1. Traditional interpretation; that is, when the 
11. 16, cover over, D3: ii. 11, tear into pieces, nwo . , i 2 
К А 4 יןי‎ » 5 4 С HA PX M 3 е H © ₪ 
iv he venea. мер іх. 5, shrivel, ети interpretation of. hapa dt gomenon is based on 
ñi. 1, cloud, any Î. 14, be hound, נשקר‎ | tradition. In this case the meaning is, of course, 
fii. 59, oppression, עותה‎ more easily preserved when the context justifies or 
ТРИИ indicates it. Palestinian tradition, e.g., explained 
4 56 4 IN AN IN. . . 
ч the hapax legomenon | שמיכה‎ (in Judges iv. 18) 
Eu p ae ы a де Ж. 35 | which, from the context, might mean cither * cloth " 
X. 5, iliteh, 2 viii. 1, interpretation, שר‎ : " T . 
| : 5 | or * vessel," to mean “cloth” (“sudra”), while that 
ESTHER. of Babylon regarded it as equivalent 
| E “а. рсе TIO & ici 0- 1% », ? 
viii. 10, (2) А пи - Methods of to үз vessel? ( mesiklah ; Lev. В. 
i. 8, compulsion, DIN j. G. spotted marble, nano | Interpreta- xxiii, 10) Rabina, one of the last 
3. 6, mother-of-pearl, דר‎ viii. 10, (0) רמכים‎ tion. Babylonian amoraim, at the end of the 
3 | К .- ae תכריך‎ fifth century, in discussing אחיטתרנים‎ 
2H ` (Esth. viii. 10), stated thal at times tradition failed 
DANIEL. und the meaning of a hapax legomenon was avow- 
₪ t › d 
xi 45, palace, אפרן‎ xi. 43, treasures, מכמנים‎ | ely lost (Meg. 182). 
іх. 24, decreed, ^m X. 2], inseribe, רשם‎ 2. Interpretation by means of a parallel passage 
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in the Mishnah. Thus, for example, an amora of 
the fourth century, R. Ze'era, explains the hapax 
legomenon הלעיטני‎ (Gen. xxv. 30)aecording to Shab. 
xxiv. З OMS .מלעיטין‎ “They stulf the camel with 
food”; Gen. 15. Ixiii. 12). 

3. Interpretation by derivation from a foreign 
language. Thus dose, а tanna of the middle of the 
second century, deteeted in the word אברך‎ (Gen. 
xli. 43) a Hebrew form of the Greek ‘AAajap,yyg (see 
Annrcnm); and Samuel, a Babylonian amora of the 
third century, explained דר‎ in Estb. i. 6 as being 
identical with the precious stone called “durra” 
(Arabie “durra,” pl. durr” =" pearl”), found in 
the cities on the coast. 

4. Interpretation on the basis of etymological 
analogy, with a homiletic-midrashic exposition of 
the word. The derivation of words from biliteral 
roots was still a grammatical principle in the Tal- 
mudic period; pu’, for example, is given as the 

stem of the hapax legomenon pt 
Midrashic (Gen. xv. 2; see Gen. R. xliv. 9), con- 
Method. sequently a haggahst of the third cen- 
tury connected pub with שקק‎ (like- 
wise from root pz), “to long for,” and explained the 
ex pression “ben meshek beti” (Gen. xv. 2)according 
tothisetymology. In these words, he said, Abraham 
meant to indicate Lot, who longed ("she-nafsho 
shokeket ") to become his heir (Gen. R. xbv. 9). 1n 
like manner, R. Ishmact connects the hapax lego- 
menon דר‎ (Esth. i. 6) with דרור‎ (“liberty”). Ahasu- 
erus, he explains, granted to all traders * liberty," 
that is, the right to trade (Meg. 12a). Another exam: 
ple of this kind is furnished by the midrashic treat- 
ment of the hapax legomenon שפיפון‎ (Gen. xlix. 17). 
The word *zt*in the phrase שפי‎ Sos ium Хх б: 
generally translated " bill "( having been interpreted 
by the Midrash to mean * lameness,” שפיפון‎ was con- 
sidered as a form derived from it by reduplication, 
and, in the case of Samson, as denoting * lameness 
on both sides of the body." In these and similar 
cases it is not easy to deeide whether etymology has 
prodnced the Midrash, or the Midrash has produced 
the etymologic comparison. 

5. The interpretation of a hapax legomenon as a 
composite of, or contraction Irom, two words. The 
solution of a composite form into its component 
parts is held by Resh Lakish to be the ultima ratio; 
for, after reading through the whole Bible to ex- 
plain the hapax legonienon ADDY (Judges iv. 18) 
and finding no object with this name, lie was com- 
pelled to explain it as a composite of שמי‎ + n2 (= 
"my name here,” or “my name like this"). This, 
he says, may prove that the wicked Sisera did not 
touch Jael (Lev. R. Le). The hapax legomenon 
כברפס‎ (Esth. i. 6) is explained as a composite of 
של פסים) פס + בר‎ 2"3 = “curtains of colored 
stiffs”; see also the explanations of ABRECH). 

The method of explaining Biblical hapax lego- 
mena from parallels in the vocabulary of the Tal- 
mud was adopted by Saadia in a little Arabic com- 
position, the only extant manuscript of which exists 
at Oxford (Neubaver, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSs.” No. 
1448, 2); it is entitled “Tafsir al-Sab‘in Lafzuh 
al-Faradah." It was published four times in 1944: 
by L. Dukes, in © Zeitschiift für die Kunde des Mor- 


— 
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Нарах Legomeng 





— · — 


genlandes," v. 115 ef ind au Im וש‎ D. - 
“ Beiträge zur Gesch. der Actes in Nusle rune 
und Spracherkhirune des Aiter Testa 

Sandin's mentes,” ii. MIO? wy ; by A Ge ur 
Treatise. from a сору of Derenbour. in bi 


“Wiss. Zeit. Jad. Theol 7 א‎ 4 
and by A. Jelinek, under the title * Pitron Tistvin 
Millot Bodedot,” in Benjacob’s “Sefer Debarim ‘Attn 
kin," i Later it was published by Solomon Babe 
in “ Bet Ozar ha-Sifrut,” i. 33 ef seg., Yaroslav, 1887 
In this small work ninety, or, according to Dukes 
and Steinschneider’s reckoning, ninety-one ditheult 
or rare words of the Bible, are. treated; not all of 
them, however, are hapax legomena, tt is curions 
that the Arabie title speaks of only seventy words, 
but Dukes and, after him. Bacher and Buber. 
explain this diserepaney by the fact that din early 
times “хайп” (seventy) was incorrectly written for 
"tis'in" (ninety) However, as an oll authority 
like Jepheth ben “AH cites the title "карп, and as 
it is not even certain that the number ninety Is at- 
curate, and in view of the construction of the little 
work, Geiger suggested that it is not complete and 
independent, but merely a fragment of an anti- 
Karaite production, in which Saadia endeavored to 
eonvince the Karaites of the value of tradition from a 
linguistic standpoint. Therefore it must be supposed 
that this fragment of seventy words was later sup 
plemented by others. This manuscript has no alphia- 
betic nor other methodical arrangement: Steinscluici- 
der has endeavored to remedy this by supplying an 
index to the Biblical passages (^ Cat. Bodl.” col. 2197). 
The work is especially valuable as being the oldest 
example of 1febrew lexicography. ln using the 
lexical material seattered through the "Talinud and 
Midrash, in addueing parallels from rabbinical 
literature and sometimes from the Arabic, Saadia 
has contributed largely to an understanding of the 
парах legomena. Saadia’s method of treating these 
may best be seen from a few examples—No. 1: "צרכך‎ 
(l1 Chron, ii. 15), according to the Mishnah word 
TS (“it is necessary “; “he must"); No. 15: חלגיות‎ 
(Job vi. 6), according to חלמון מבהוין‎ (Ab. 2агаһ 
40a, “If the yolk [of the egg] is outside”); No. 18 
וכפיס‎ (Hab. ii. 11), from נזית ,בפיסים .לבינים .בוני‎ 
(B. В. 2a, "[Where it is customary to build} with 
hewn stone, with half bricks, with whole bricks," 
ete); No יק‎ Fee) (Lami 14), from. כלבא בישקדי‎ 
(read  אריקזב‎ : B. К. 22a, “The dog [injured itself] 
in jumping ”). 

Saadia’s work is cited by sich carly writers as 
Dunash ben Labrat. Jephcth ben ‘Ali, Jonah ibn 
Janah, Jacob ben Renben, ete., and was used by the 
Jewish lexicographers of the Middle Ages, some- 
times with, and sometimes without, mention of the 
source (see Jellinek in “Orient, Lit." vii. 139). 

Special investigations and monographs on hapax 
legomena are not found in the literature of the 
Middle Ages; bnt they have been included in the 
general field of lexicography, where they occupy 
no independent. position (see Lrxrcoc nari). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, in Ewald amt Dukes, Beitrüge zur 
Gesch. der Aeltesten Auslegung und Sprocherklirung des 
Alten Testamentes, їі. 39 ef sey; Steinsshnisder, Dic Ara- 
bische Litteratur der Juden, p. 60; Bacher, in Winter aBd 
Wünsche, Die Jildische Litteratur, ii. HL. 
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HAPHRAIM (nn): City of Issachar, between 


Shunem and Shihon (Josh. xix. 18, 19). In the“ Ono- 
mastica Sacra,” sv. " Aphraim," it is spoken of as 
still known under the name of " Affarea,” six miles 
from Legio (Lajjun), to the north, About that dis- 
tance from Lajjun and two miles west of Sulam (the 
ancient Shunem) stands the village of А1 Ағар, 
Which may be the representative of Haphraim (Bae- 
deker-Socin, “ Palestine,” 2d ed., p. 228). Haphiraim 
is possibly identical with Aphærema mentioned in 
1 Macc. xi. 94. 
E. G, M. 


HA-PISGAH. 


HAPPINESS ,אשרי)‎ wWw"N).—Biblieal Data: 
Everywhere in the Old Testament the joyous and 
harmonious notes of life are accentuated. Life is 
synonymous with good and blessing. This predom- 
inant note of happiness was undoubtedly the out- 
come of faith and of a complete dependence upon 
and trust iu God the Creator of all. Happiness is to 
be found in the personal relation between man and 
his Maker: the closer this relation, the greater the 
happiness. “Blessed is the nation whose God is 
Yuwn (Ps. xxaiii. 12a). "In thy presenec is fi- 
ness of јоу” (2, xvi. 11b; comp. ib. iv. Get seq). 

Love of God and obedience to His Law are also 
conducive to happiness. "Hear therefore, O Israel, 
and observe to do it; that it may be well with thee, 
... and thon shalt love Унуп thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all Шу 
might” (Deut. vi. 3 et seq). * Blessed is every one 
who feareth Yirwn; that walketh in his ways" 
(Ps. cxxviii. 1). “She [Wisdom] is a tree of life to 
them that lay hold upon her; and happy is every 
one that retaincth her” (Prov. iii. 18). 

Trust and confidenee in God lead also to hap- 
piness. * Whoso trusteth in Yuwu, happy is 
he” (Prov. xvi 20). “O taste and see that. Yawn 
is good; blessed is the man that trusteth in him" 
(PS XSNXIV б), 

The joyous strain of existence bursts forth every- 
where, The cult is also marked by a character of 
joy and cheer, lor it signities union between the 
Creator and Iis creation, man. “Hail Vuwu, thou 
whole earth, with rejoicings; Serve Yuwn with 
delight; come before him with songs of gladness. 
. . . Enter his gates with thanks, ànd his courts 
with rejoicing " (Ps. c. 14). “ Rejoice in thy feast” 
(Deut. xvi. 14). 

Nowhere does joy degenerate into frivolity or 
immorality. In his most joyful mood man’s depend- 
ence upon Ynwiris never lost sight of. Nor does 
joy ever become wholly seltish; it is consecrated by 
making others participate in it. The commandment 
that enjoins the eclebration of the Festival of Weeks 
closes with the injunction, "Thou shalt rejoice be- 
fore Yuwn, thy God, thou and thy son, and thy 
daughter, and thy manservant, and thy maidserv- 
ant, and the Levite, . . . and the stranger, and the 
tatherless, and the widow that are within thy gutes? 
(Deut, xvi. 9-11; comp. 40. xiv. 26). 

ASCETICISM is not only discouraged, but is looked 
upon as being sinful. Man should seek for jov in 
his daily work and rejoiee while young. “ Rejoice, 
© young man. in thy youth” (Eccl. xi. 93. Re- 
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joicein all that ye put your hand unto” (Deut. xii. 
7) “Go thy way, eut thy bread with joy " (Eccl. 
Tx id. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The joy of liv- 
ing, so clearly discernible through Biblical ages, is 
somewhat marred in rabbinical literature by changed 
political and religious conditions. The sad present 
contrasted with the past made the lot of the people 
seem hard and eruel. Besides the loss of political 
freedom, the disappointment oF Messianic hopes 
made life dreary. Still, the optimistic view of life 
prevailed on the whole. Faithin God dissipated all 
despair and darkness and made life worth living. 
Thus one reads: “Tle who made the day will pro- 
vide daily sustenance” (Mek., DBeshallah). “Al 
that God has created is of use” (Shab. 77b). “lle 
who still has some bread in his basket and asks, 
‘What shall I eat on the morrow?’ has little faith” 
(Sotah 48b). The discouragement of asceticism no- 
ticed in the Bible is evident in the following Talmud- 
ical sayings: “Ifthon hast the means to enjoy life, 
enjoy it” (*Er. 54а). “The whole world has been 
created that man may find pleasure” (Shab. 90b). 
The many benedictions ordained by the Rabbis to 
he pronounced over whatever one enjoys in eating 
or drinking, or over some pleasing or remarkable 
sieht, show their attitude toward the enjoyment 
of life. Marriage, which Christianity considered a 
concession to the tlesh and as something to be dis- 
couraged, the Rabbis, equally with the Bible, con- 
sidered to be man’s duty. “It is a religious duty 
for man to marry ” (Kid. 2b). “To be unmarricd is 
to live without joy, without blessing, kindness, re- 
ligion, or peace" (Yeb. 62a). [Quite characteristic 
are the following sayings of the Rabbis: “The She- 
kinah rests on man, not When he is troubled and 
grieved, but when he is filled with joy and enthu- 
siusm over the performance of a good deed ” (Shab. 
ЗО). Accordingly, “men should put themselves 
iuto the attitude of prayer, not after gricf, but after 
the experienee of a holy joy over a good deed per- 
formed” (Ber. 81a). “Since the destruction of the 
Temple God Himself lacks complete happiness” 
(Ab. Zarah ЗЬ); therefore, ^ man should not open his 
mouth fully to laughter” (Ber. 81a). Nevertheless, 
legend tells of jesters who were deemed worthy of 
paradise hecause they checred the cheerless (Ta‘an. 
22a; comp. Yer. Ta'an. i. 64b, the story of Pentakaka 
the Jester).—K. | 
BINLIOGRAPHY : Goitein, Der Optimismus und Pessimismus, 
Berlin, 1990; idem, Das Problem der T heidicee, ib, 1590; 
Gass, Optimismus und Pessimismus, pp. 7-15, ib. 1576; Phil- 
ippson, Welthemegeinde Fragen, i. 134-135, Leipsic, 1869; 
Ewald. Pie Poctischen Bücher des A. T. il. 45, Gottingen, 
1535; Wünsche, Dic Freude iu den Schriften des Alten 
Bundes, p. 41. Weimar, 1896; Smend, Religionsgesch, 2d 
ed., p. 125, Freiburg, 18653: Pfeiffer, Die Religitis-Nittliche 
Weltanschauung des Buches der Spriiche, p. 232, Munich, 
1897: Wellhansen, Israclitische und Jüdische Gesch. sth ed. 


p.215», Berlin, 1901; A. Guttmacher, Optimism and Pessi- 
misin, Baltimore, 1903. 
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HARA: District mentioned in I Chron. v. 26 as 
one of those to which Tiglath-pileser hrought the 
Reubenites, Gadites, and the half tribe of Manasseh. 
Like the other places with which it is associated, Пага 
must have been situated in western Assyria. In the 
Septuagint the place is not mentioned, nor does it oe- 
cur in the parallel passage, П Kings x viii. 11, whieh 
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has the addition “and in the cities of the Medes 
Though omitted by the Septuagint in 1 Chron, v. 
26, there сар be no doubt. that © Hara” appeared in 
the original Hebrew, for Jerome transliterates it hy 
Era 

U. G. H. Bar 

HARADAH (nmn): One of tlie stations of the 
Israchtes during their wanderings in the desert 
(Num. XNA. 24, 25). 

E. GG. Ti. 

HARAN: 1. Third son of Terah and conse- 
quently the youngest brother of Abraham; he was 
born in Ur of the Chaldees, where he died while his 
father was still living. Ue had three children, Lot 
and two daughters, Mileah and Iscah. Milcali. be- 
came the wife of her uncle Nabor (Gen. хі, 27-29). 
Josephus mentions that llaran's monument was 
shown in his timc; and that there was also a Haran, 
son of Nahor, Terah's father, begotten when Nahor 
was one hundred and twenty years old (7 Ant." i. 6, 
55). According to tlie Rabbis, who interpreted “Cr” 
tomean " tire,” Haran was thrown after Abraham into 
the furnace by Nimrod. Haran had no firm belicf 
in God. lle said to himself: “should Abraham per- 
ish in the furnace, 1 will side with Nimrod; if he 
come out alive, 1 will be with Abraham.” There- 
fore he perished in the flames (Gen. R. xxxviii. ; 
indi Gen. 62), 

2. A Levite in the time of David; one of the fam- 
ily of Shimei (I Chron. xxiii. 9). 

J. M. SEL. 

HARAN (inn-"'roud"; compare Assyrian 
“harranu "): City to which Terah went from Ur of 
the Chaldees, and where Terah died (Gen. Ni. Bf, 
32). It was situated in ARAM-NANARAIM, generally 
translated “ Mesopotamia? (Gen. xxiv. 10), and is 
definitely indicated as in Padan-aram (Gen. xxv. 20; 
xxviii. 2, 5-7). As Nahor was the only son of Terah 
who settled at Haran, it wascalled 7 the city of Na- 
hor” (comp. Gen. xxiv. 10, xxvii. 43). Tlaran was 
the birthplace of Rebekah, and it was thither that ЕН 
ezer went to meet her (Gen. xxiv. 10). Thither, also. 
Jacob fled from betore his brother Esau : there he mar- 
ried his uncle Laban’s daughters, and there he ae- 
quired his great wealth (Gen, xxviii. 10, XXiX. -XXXi. 
passim). Патап occursagain in the Bible in connec- 
tion with a much later period, It is mentioned as be- 
ing taken hy the Assyrian kings (11 Kings xix. 12), 
and as having had commercial intereourse with Tyre 
(Ezek. xxvii. 23). 'Phestatement of H Kings xix. 12 
is confirmed by Assyrian inscriptions in which Taran 
is very frequently mentioned. The inscriptions also 
affirm that Assurbanipal (Sardanapalus) was crowned 
at Haran, and that Nabunaid restored the temple of 
morat laran (Schrader, “К. 1" i. 39, n. 02, etal). 
The general opinion is that the Biblical Haran is 
identical with the Carrhe, in Mesopotamia, famous 
for the defeat of Crassus by the Parthians and 
known to the Arabs as “ Harran,” the abode of the 
Sabeans. Joseph lIalévy, however, concluded that 
Haran must be sought. for in Syria and not in Meso- 
potamia,  [Talévy, translating “loran " us “hollow 
place.” is inclined to identify it with a place named 
“Spelunca” by Ptolemy, not far from Damascus, 
The Arabian geographers certainly identify the 
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llarran of the Sabeans with the li) Haran. 
Yakut (“Mirjam ai Bullan ") says Ud poat ard үүт 


to some the city was built by Haran, the boo her of 
Abrabam, awl that it was inen called הרן‎ ₪ that 
according to others Haran was the Delt 
after the Blood. laran (Carrie) is in the torritery 
of Mudar, a day's journey southeast of Edessa | 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mez, fie seh, der Stadt Патен, мер 
Halevy, Milanges d Epigrephie et (Б, ye Sen ae 
ligues, pp. +2 90. Paris, 15242 idem, in en. Sem. Id, pp. 
193 TW: Noldeke. in Zeit. Fir хуг. XI. 6 109, 
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HARARI, JUDAH (ARYEH): Liturgical 
poet; lived at Montpellier in the second half of the 
thirteenth century. We is highly praised by Abra- 
ham Bedersiin the poem entitled “ Hereb ha Mithap 
peket.” Several of his piyyutim have been pre 
served in the ritual of Carpentras and in Malizor 
manuscripts. The surname © Harari " (of the moun 
tain) was given in the Middle Ages to Ласер ben 

Makir ibn Tibbon, of Montpellier, to Aaron ben 

Abraham ben Jacob, of Marseilles, to Abrabam hen 

Solomon, of Bagnoles, and later to several Jews of 

Ttaly and the bast. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz. Z. G. pp. 163, 4109; idem. Literatur- 


ni . 


Sid. 


geseh. р. 4; idem, Nachtrag zur. Literaturgesch. p. 42; 
Luzzatto, in Berliner's Magazin, Hebr. part, vii. IT. 

K. ". К. 
HARARITE: Epithet applied to some of 


David's heroes. Owing to the discrepaney which 
exists generally between the books of Sanc] and 
the Chronicles, it is uncertain whether the appella 
tion refersto two orto three men. In H Маш. Xali. 
.וו‎ there is mentioned. Shammah, son of Agee. a 
“Hararite * (995). and in verse 33 of the same chap 
ter, “Shammal the Hararite " (лл); but in the 
corresponding list of [ Chron. xi. the latter is 
called " Shammoth the Hiarorite " .(ההרורי)‎ and the 
former, ^ Jonathan the son of Shage the Hararite ^ 
(b. xi. 34). This epithet is also applied to Амат 
“the son of Sharar the Ilararite” ב האררי)‎ Имаш. 


xxiii. BB), or “the son of Sacar the Пага A 
Chron. Xi. 35). 
15 OH, NM. GEI. 


HARBONA, HARBONAH (חרבונה ,הרבונא)‎ : 
One of the seven ennuchs who served Ahasuerns 
and to whom the order was given to bring Queen 
Vashti before the king (Esth. i. 10). lle suggested 
that Haman should be hanged on his own gallows 
(ib. vii. 9). According to lt. сахлаг (Meg. TOA. 
llarbona had first been in league with laman, but, 
seeing that his plot had failed, abandoned him. 
It is further said (Esther И. A.) thal it was the 
prophet Elijah who appeared before A hasnerus in 
the guise of Hlarbona. and that therefore Harbona 
should be remembered for good. A liturgical piece 
tor Purim beginning “Shoshannat Ya'akob " ends 
with the words, “and let Harbona, too, be remem 
bered for good.” 

МЕРЕ 


HARBURG: City on the Elbe. six 
of Tambare. in the Prussian province of llanover 
Jews were not adinitted to Harburg until the seven 
teenth century, when Duke William August (1603- 
1512) established a mint there whieh he leased in 
102L to the Jews Benedictus Bock of Itzehoe and 


M. Sad 


miles south 


Harburg 
Hare 


the brothers Mever and Joseph Moyses of Altona, 
These three Jews with their families 
his proteetion, allowing them not only to travel freely 
in his territory and to engage in trading, but also 
to settle in ^IIarborgk " (Marburg). The Harburg 
Jews remained under ducal jurisdietion and were 
not placed under municipal authority, Those Jews, 
also, who had business relations with the mint were 
granted sate-conduets. The duke issued to lis He- 
brew subjects patents freeing them from the poll- 


tax and state taxes, lu March, 1622, the mint- 
farmers, who were in debt, fled. from = Harburg, 


whereupon the duke had them arrested at Altona; 
and before being set at liberty they 
were required 10 piy the costs of their 
confinement, and to swear that they 
would pay their debts and that they 
would never return, The same duke, on Nov. 22, 
1621, ud entered mto a contract with Magnus Isaac 


Jew 
Minters. 


of Wandsbeek and Marcus Jost of Warburg for 
minting at Moisburg, but they also soon became 


bankrupt and fled, leaving unpaid a debt of 1,400 
thalers. 

A privilege of Feb 26, 1708, stated expressly that 
Jews would be tolerated in Harburg. A list dated 
Aug. 29, 1722, records 0 Jewish households aggre- 
guling SL persons. In 1725 there was in. Harburg 
a Jewish schoolmaster named Magnus. Breslauer. 
In 1755 the city contained but 8 Hebrew families, 

In consequence of complaints made by the retail 
dealers against. the Jews of Hamburg and those of 
Altona who came to Патио with their wares, non- 
resident Jews were n from trading in the 
ему (July 28, 1719), and on Jan. 3, 1721, it was de- 
erced that no Jew who had moved to е should 
be allowed to employ help if he had grown sons "fit 
to engage in trade.” A strict edict was also issued 

against peddling by Jews, which was 


Edicts followed (Ang. 18, 1721) by a renewal 

Against of a regulation of Jan. 5, 1708, for- 
Jews. bidding Jews to uequire. houses. or 

other real estate. ln 1764. Simon 


)ehrens, who һай dent the city the sum of 1,500 
thalers with which to pay the indemnity demanded 
by the French troops in 1757, received. permission 
to buy the house which he was occupying; but in 
1773, when twenty-two houses were for sale, he was 
not allowed, although supported by the city eonneil, 
to purchase a second one. Iu 1690 the princely gov- 
ernment of Celle, with the acquiescence of the Har- 
burg city council, assigned a burial-gronnd to the 
Jews of ITarburg. On Aug. 10, 1776, the 1Tanove- 
rian government, in response toa petition of Simon 
Behrens, granted permission for the establishment 
ofa synagogue ina house which was to be bought 
by the Jews for the purpose, Tt was officially de- 
creed on July 16, 1787, that every Jewish family en- 
joying, for a certain tax, the privilege of citizenship 
in Harburg, should in addition pay annually into 
the city treasury 1 thaler, 18 Marien-groschen, if it 
had a whole house to itself, or 18 groschen in ease 
it occupied an apartment merely. This payment 
was in lieu,of the surplice-fees (“loco jurium 
stoke ”). | 

At the beginning of the uineteenth century there 
was a Portuguese Jew living in Marburg named 


he took under 
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of the Munich cireuit eourt, 
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Moses Levy Ximenes, alius Moses Ximenes Pereira. 

In 1551 the community consisted of 15 individuals, 

At present (1902) it numbers about 50 families, ag- 

gregatiug about 300 persons, 

FIBLIQGRAPHY: Ludewig, Gesch. der Stadt und des Nchlosses 
Harburg. 1845, pp. 61, 105, 119, 125, 131. 137, 194, 199, 217; 
leta, wn FVeterlétudisches Archiv tite 11 araoverseh- Braun. 
хепе, Gesch. ed, spileker and Bonuenberg, 1833, р. 4105 
ISM, p. 100; comp. Veterlétudisches Archiv, ed. Spiel, iv. 120, 
Hanover, 13x21; Hanunorersche Gesehiclitsbtätlir, 1901, p. 
282; Nchudt, J dische Merekiwhrdigkiiten, part in p. 385, 
Bolemeyer, Die Juden, pp. 62, 65, note 4, Gottingen, 1555; 
Grunwald, Por, рее ngedber anf Deutscher. Erde, p. 10, 
note 1, Hamburg, 1902; Miltheilunge n aus dem Verein zur 
Abwehr des Данк mid Sm tS, LNB, р, 287. 
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HARBURGER, HEINRICH: German jurist; 
born at Bayreuth, Bavaria, Oct. 2, 1851. Ie re- 
ceived his education at the gymnasium of his native 
town and at the University of Munich, whence he 
was graduated as doctor of aw, Alter being ad- 
mitted to the bar he became, in 1878, privat-docent 
of the juridical faenlty of his dma mater. In the 
following усаг he was appointed judge )* Amts- 
richter ") of one of the district courts in Munich, 
and in 1885 second attorney (^ zweiter Staatsanwalt ”) 
where in 1890 he be- 
came one of the senior judges (* Landgerichtsrath 7). 
In 1896 he was made honorary professor at Munich 
University. In 1897 he was transferred to the court 
of appeals at Munich as attorney (* Staarsanwalt "( 
and in 1800 was appointed one ot the senior judges 
(* Oberlandgerichtsrath ”) at this eourt. 

Harburger is one of tne few jurists of Germany 
who аге at the same time judgesand university pro- 
fessors, Tle has also the distinction of being the 
first Jew in Germany to become attorney at a conrt 
of appeals. Ie is a contributor to the leading law 
journals and a member of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law. Among his works may he mentioned: 
“Die Henumeratorische Schenkung," Munich, 1875; 
“ Der Strafreehtliehe Begriff ' Inland' und Seine 
Beziehungen zu. Völkerrecht und Staatsrecht,” db, 


1852; "Strafrechtspruetionm.? 7. 1897. 
8, TH 
HARBY: American. family, resident in the 


southern part of the United States. 

Solomon Harby: First of the family in North 
America; son of Isaae Harby, Тарату to the em- 
peror of Moroceo, lle settled at Charleston, S. C., 
where liis son, Isaac Патру, was born. 

Isaac Harby: Journalist; born 1783; died in 
New York 1828; studied law, but subsequently 
opened a school on Edisto Island, S. C. He afterward 
edited the " Quivers’ the “Investigator” (later 
known as the “Southern Patriot"), the “City Ga- 
zette” (1822). and tbe “Charleston Mereury.? 116 
was also distinguished as an author and playwright. 
Tris first play, * The Gordian Knot,” was written in 
1807; it was followed by “ Alexander Severus” and 
by “ Alberti” (1819), his best-known play, at the first 
performance of whieh President Monroe was present. 
As a political writer he became widely known by bis 
“Letters on the Presidency ")1851(. Harby was the 
originator of the first Reform movement in the 
United States. In 1825 he, with others, founded the 
Reform Society of Israelites, the principal objeets 
of which were abridgment of the liturgy and the 
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intreduction of English into the service. An ac 
count of his work in this conncetion may be found 
in the “North American Review." xxiii. Harby 
included among his friends Thomas Jetlerson, Ed- 
ward Livingston, and Sir Walter Seott, In 1828 he 
removed to New York, where he established a school 
and contributed to the“ Evening Posi.” dis re- 
mains are interred in the old cemetery on Eleventh 
street, New York. 

Levi Myers Harby: Captain in the United 
States navy. Brother of Isaac Marby; born in 
Georgetown, 8. С, 0795; died at Galveston, Texas, 
1850. At nineteen he beeame a midshipman in the 
United States navy, and during the War of 1812 was 
taken prisoner by the British, and was contined in 
Dartmoor Prison until the close of the war. ln 1823 
he was sailing-master on the U. S. vessel " Beagle.” 
Пе subsequently became a captain in the Revenue 
Marine Service, and also served under Commodore 
Porterin the antipiratieal squadron, Captain Harby 
took part in the Texan war of independence, and 
served in the Mexican war, the Seminole war, 
and the Bolivian war of independence. His name 
is frequently given as * Captain Levi Charles Harhy ” 
or “Captain Charles Levi Harby.” le served the 
United States government for half a century. At 
the outbreak of the Civil war he resigned his com- 
mission and joined the Southern cause as captain 
of artillery in the Confederatearmy. Subsequently 
he was put in command of the fleet at Sabine Pass. 
He distinguished himself in the defense of Galves- 
ton, and was in command of Galveston harbor at the 
close of the war. 

Captain Harby married Leonora De Lyon of Sa- 
vannah. Ilis sons are lf. J. and J. D. Harby. 

Washington Harby: Brother of Isaac Harby ; 
educator and author of several plays, one of which, 
“Nick of the Woods,” became popular. 

Henry J. Harby: brother of Isaac Harby. 
IIe took an active part in the Nullification move- 
ment in South Carolina, 

Caroline de Litchfield Harby : Sister of Isaac 
Harby: born about 1500; died 1876. She was : 
writerof verse, and was associated with Isaac Ilarby 
in his educational work in New York. 

Samuel Harby: Physician; son of Isaac Iarby. 
[Ie settled in New Orleans, La., where he became 
editor of the “New Orleans Bee,” 

Leah Cohen Harby (Mrs.): Granddanghter of 
Isanc Harby ; born at Charleston Sept. 7, 1840; known 
also as Lee C. Harby. She is a member of the 
New York, the Texas, and the South Carolina his- 
torical societies, and of many other learned associa- 
tions, and has written on historical subjects. She has 
been an oflicer of Sorosis and of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, uudadireetor of the Danghters 
of the Confederaey and of the Memorial Association 
of Charleston, During the West-Indian Exposition 
in Charleston (1901) she was a member of the wom- 
en's executive committee and one of the editors of 
the “Interlude,” the women's paper issued during 
the exposition. Among her writings are: “The 
Bx of a Prince”; “Texan Types and. Сопи": 
“Папа ofthe Tejas”; “ Eurliest Texas”; "Judy Rob- 
inson—Milliner"; and a number of poems. short 
stories, and magazine articles. Mrs. Harby was 
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HARDEN, MAXIMILIAN: German author; 
born at Bertin Oct, 20, ISG]. Educated in tha Ger- 
man capital, where he still resides, he became well 
known through his political and social articles in the 
“Nation,” * Frankfurter Zeitung,” aud especially in 
the * Gegenwart," written over the nom de plume 
of * Apostata "; they were collected and published 
under that namein berlinin IY. dn the same year 
he founded the “Zukunft,” onc of the leading Ger- 
man journals, which he is still (1903) editing. lle 
was recently arrested and imprisoned by the gov- 
ernment under the charge of lese-majesty. Harden 
embraced Christianity when a mere boy. His orig- 
inal name was Witkowski (see his " Zukunft," Oct., 
1903). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lerion ; Brock- 
heus? Nonversations- Leviton, 
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HARDT, HERMANN VON DER: German 
Protestant theologian and philologist; born at Melle, 
Westphalia, Nov. 15, 1660; died Feb. 28, 1746. 
Ile studied at Osnabrück, Jena, and Hamburg, and 
beeame professor of Oriental languages at the Uni- 
versity of Helinstüdt (1690). He was a prolific an- 
thor. Among his works dealing with Hebrew litera- 
ture are: “ Dissertatio de Fructu, Quem ex Libro- 
rum Judaicorum Lectione Percipiunt Christiani” 
(Jena, 1683); "De Accentuatione Hebreornm " 
(Leipsic, 1602); " Programma Quo ad Philologicam 
llosex et Commentatorum Rabbinicorum Publicam 
Enarrationem.” ete. (Helmstiidt, 1704); " .Enigmata 
Judivorum Religiosissima” (¢2 1705); " Programma 
in Aben Esram Publice Recensendum, Jeremia Re- 
censito et Jobo Exspectato ” (#2. 1712); * Programma 
in Rashium, Publice Recensendum” (/5. n.d); *lo- 
seas llistorite et Antiquitati Redditus” (7. nal); 
e Versio Latina Tract. Mischniei Taanit " (гб. 1112): 

'ominentarius in Pirke Abot " (20. 1128). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : JÓcher, cf Hye meines Gelehrioule rilion, i. 141; 

MeClintovk and Strung, Cye. iv. AM: Fürst, Rih. ud. i. 0621 


Steinschneider, Cul, Bodl. Жо. 5190; ilem, Bibliographisches 
Thandhuch, No. 805. 


T. M. 


HARE (naJרN):‎ Animal mentioned in Lev. xi. 
Gand Dent. xiv. T among the unclean animals, " be- 
canse he cheweth the cud, but divideth not tlie 
hoof.” The idea that the hare chews the end prob- 
ably arose from the constant moving of its jrws and 
lips. With the Arabs the flesh of tlie hare is consid- 
ereda delicacy. There are at present five species of 
hare in Palestine, of which the Lepus syriaruxs and 
the Lepus aqyptiaens are the most common. The 
rabbit (Lepus eunieulus) is not found in Syria. The 
Talmud speaks of the hare as a ruminant (lul. 


Sc. 


Harfidil 
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59a). The furof the hare, termed “ wool " (“дешет”), 
was used in weaving (Men. 939b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, p. 
94; Lewysohn, Zoologic des Talinuds, p. 109, 


T. I. oe. C. 


HARFIDIL: Name of a Gothic Jew occurring 
ina llebrew epitaph found near Parthenit. Chwol- 
son places the inscription in the fifth century; and 
the change Irom the Wulfiinie name “ Harjafrithila " 
("th asin Eng. " this") to "Hartidil " (“fidil " from 
“Frithila”) he attributes to the local Jewish jargon, 
just usin another epitaph of that class " Benike " 
is given for “ Berenike” (with omission of * r^). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Richard Lowe, Die Reste der Germanen am 
Schwarzen Meere, Halle, 1890. 


T II. R. 


HARIF MOSES PHINEHAS BEN 
ISRAEL: Polish rabbi and author; died in Lem- 
berg 1723. He was ihe grandson'of Moses Marif 
the Elder and the father ol Israel and Hirsch Tarif, 
the latter of whom became rabbi of Yaborow, Gali- 
cia. In 1684 he occupied the position of rabbi at 
Lemberg, where he remained till his death. He was 
one of the most influential members of the Council 
of Four Lands. His approbations, dated at the 
mecting of the council at Yaroslav in 1685, are 
found inthe * Мара Azriel” (1687), in the * Tole- 
dot Yizhak," and in the collection of responsa cn- 
titled * Det Yu'akob? (1693). Asauthorlieis known 
by his responsa relating to the spelling of the names 
in documents of divorce, and by additions to the list 
of names in the book written on that subject by 
Solomon Luria. He is frequently mentioned in 
"Tib Gittin” by Solomon Margolioth, in *‘Emek 
Halakab we-Ta‘am Man” (p. 10b) by Menahem Man- 
nele, and in R. Alexander's * Behor Shor,” p. 65. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, .inshe Shem, pp. 160-162. 

K. ИТА 

HARIF, ZEBI HIRSCH. See COURLAND. 


HARIPH (5n): The children of Hariph, to the 
number of one hundred and twelve, returned from 
captivity with Zerubbabel (Neh. vit. 24). Hariph 
was one of the chiefs who sealed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (/5. x. 20). In the parallel list of 
Ezra (ii. 18) this name is replaced by * Jorab." The 
ethnical form of “ Парі? is * Iariphite" החריפי)‎ ; 
according to the “ketih” החרופי‎ ; I Chron. xii. 5). 
Akin to ~ Wariph” is * ITareph ? (25, ii. 51). 

А M. BEL. 


HARITH IBN ‘AMR: Yemenite king who 
embraced Judaism; born about 260; ascended the 
throne about 320; dicdabout 330. Nothing is known 
of this king's history, us he is mentioned only by 
Abu al-Fida (* Historia Anteislamica,” ed. Fleischer, 
р. 118), and by Ahmad Dimishki in his “Sharh 
‘Utba al-Yamani.” Ile was the great-grandson ol 
Abu Karib, who is known as the frst Yemenite 
king who embraced Judaism. According to tlie 
list of the Yemenite Kings given by Abu al-Fida, 
Harith was the tlirty-seventh king from Jal- 
tan, the Arabic Yoktan, founder of the dynasty ; hut 
Caussin de Perceval makes him. the fort y-sixth. Пе 
is not to be confounded with arith ibn ‘Amr, the 
Kindite prince (as is done by Griitz, * Gesch." 3d 
ed., v. 77, 96S), who lived two eentnries later. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pococke, Specimen Historie Arabum, p. 427; 
Caussin de Perceval, еа sur ÜUHistowe des Arabes, i. 111, 
and Lable i. 

G. М. SEL. 

HARIZI, JUDAH B. SOLOMON. See AL- 
IIARIZI, JUDAN B. SOLOMON, 

HARKAVY: Russo-Jewish family. It origi- 
nated, according to a tradition current in the family, 
with Mordecai JAFFE, author of the " Lebushim." 
The inmediate ancestor was Joseph of Turetz (d. 
1778), Turetz being a town near Nowogrudok, in 
the province of Minsk. The first member of the 
family to assume the name * Harkav y ” was Gershon 
of Nowogrudok (d. 1824), son of Joseph of Turetz. 

Abraham Harkavy: Son of Jacob Harkavy. 
See IAkKAYY, ALBERT. A. Ila. 

Alexander Harkavy: Russian-American writer 
and linguist; born at Nowogrudok, Minsk govern- 
ment, May 5, 1863. Alcxander was educated. pri- 
vately, and at an carly age evinced a predilection 
for philology. In 1879 he went to Wilna, where 
he worked in the printing-office of the Romm Bros. 
In 1882 he went to America, in [885 to Paris; he 
subsequently returned to America, and settled in 
New York, where he now (1905) resides. 

[t is partly due to Harkavy that Yiddish is now 
recognized as a language. His Yiddish dictionaries 
show that its vocabulary is as ample as that of the 
average modern language, and that, if Jacking in 
technical terms, it is richer in idiomatic and char- 
acteristic expressions, 

Alexander Harkavy’s most important works are: 
“Complete English-Jewish Dictionary” (1891); 
"Dictionary of the Yiddish Language: Yiddish- 
English” (1898); pocket editions of English- Yiddish 
and Yiddish-English dictionaries; * Amerikanischer 
Briefsteller" (English and Judieo-German, 1899); 
“ Ollendorf's Method of English: in Yiddish " (1893); 
“ Uchebnik Angliskavo Yazyka” (1892); “Torat 
Leshon Anglit," an English grammar in Hebrew 
(1804); *lIla-Yesh Mishpat Lashon li-Sefat Yehu- 
dit?" (1896), in which he shows that Yiddish has 
the essential elements and forms of a living lan- 
guage; “Don Kichot,” a Judwo-German translation 
(1897-08). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Harkavr, Dor Yesharim, New York, 192; 
Eisenstadt, Halime Yisrael he-Amerika, p. 33; Ha- Lemn 
(Harkavy's autobiography), vol. ii., New York, 1903. 

J. D E 

Alexander Süsskind Harkavy: Scholar and 
merchant; third son of Gershon Harkavy; born 
1785; died 1841. In 1827 he became rabbi of Nowo- 
erudok, which office he retained until his death. 

Deborah Romm: Daughter of Joseph Bezaleel 
Iarkavy, and head of the Hebrew publishing firm 
of Widow & Brothers Romm, of Wilna. 

Elhanan Harkavy: Eldest son of Gershon ITar- 
kavy; died at Jerusalem in 1838. Ile devoted his 
life to study, and in his later years settled in Jeru- 
salem. On the tombstone over his grave, on the 
Mount of Olives, he is designated as * Ellianan Ash- 
kenazi.” 

Elhanan Harkavy: Brotherof Alexander Har- 
kavy: born at Nowogrudok; author of “Dor Ye- 
sharim.” 

Elijah Harkavy: Scholar and merchant; died 
[827; second son of Gershon Harkavy. 
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Gershon Harkavy: 'lalnudist; son of Moses 
Solomon Harkavy: born 1523; died 1875. 

Gershon Harkavy: Non of Joseph of Turetz. 
He was a disciple of Elijah of Wilna. In his decli- 
ning years he settled in Safed, Palestine, where he 
founded a Palmndical academy, and maintained if by 
the proeceds of vineyards bought for the purpose. 
Ve had four sons, Elhanan, Elijah, Alexander Siiss- 
kind, and Moses Solomon. 

Jacob Harkavy: Son of Elhanan Harkavy; 
born 1799; died 1891 He was at the head of a Tal- 
mudical academy at Jerusalem for forty-three years. 

Jacob Harkavy: Non of Gershon JTarkavy; 
author of a brochure in Russian on Jewish educa- 
tion (Wilna, 1902). 

Joseph Bezaleel Harkavy : "l'almudist; son of 
Elbanan Harkavy; died 1873. lle was the son-in- 
law of Rabbi Samuel Strashun of Wima. 

Joseph Moses Harkavy: Talmudist; son of 
Rabhi Alexander Süsskind; born 1812; died 1551. 

Moses Solomon Harkavy: Merchant and phi- 
lanthropist; fourth son of Gershon llarkavy; born 
at Nowogrudok 1505; died 1872. 

Vladimir (Wolf) Harkavy : Jurist at Moscow ; 
son of Joseph Dezalecl Harkav y. 


SIBLIQGRAPHY: E. Harkasy, Dor Yesharim, New York, 1903. 
Me it: AO. 


HARKAVY, ALBERT (ABRAHAM YA- 
KOVLEVICH): Russian Oricntalist and historian; 
horn at Novogrudok, government of Minsk, Oct. 27, 
1539. His father, Jacob. Harkavy, was a wealthy 
merchant and a prominent Talmudie scholar, con- 
nected by descent with the Jatle family. At the age 
of fifteen 1arkavy was 
sent to the yeshihah of 
Volozhin; und on tlie 
completion of his 
course there һе took 
up secular studies, in- 
cluding German and 
French. 

In 1558 he entered 
the rabbinical school 
of Wilna; in 1863 the 
University of 5t. Pe- 
tershurg, where he 
studied Oriental lan- 
guages, and from 
which he graduated 
with the degree of mas- 
ter of history (1868), 
his graduating thesis 
being " Skazaniya Mus- 
sulmanskikh Pisatelei o Slavyanakh і Russkikh " (St. 
Petersburg, 1570). This work presents a collection 
of narratives hy Mohammedan writers upon the Slavs 
and Russians. Jlarkavy was theu sent abroad hy 
the university to qualify for the chair of Semitic 
history; he continued his studies at. Berlin. under 
ltódiger and Dümichen, and in Paris under Oppert 
(1868-70); but in consequence of a misunderstanding 
with one of the faculty his appoiutment was not 
approved. In 1872 Harkavy graduated as doctor 
of history, his thesis being “O Pervonachalnom 
Obitalishehye Semitov,” ete.. a study of the origins 





Albert Harkary. 
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of the Seanites, Aryans, and Hanmiites כו‎ {п 
the previous year he bad published * Ob Ist riches 
kom Zuachenii," ete.. an essay on the impo tiree of 
the Moabite inscription. After graduation be was 
attached to the Ministry of Publice Instruc ie à. 

This date marks the beginning of his work on the 
Hebrew and Arabic manuscripts in the In peiial 
Publice Library of St. Petersburg, where he devoted 
himself. particularly to the critical examination ef 
the Firkovieh manuscripts, In 1577 larkavy re 
ecived the appointment of librarian, which office he 
still (1903) occupies. Mince 1873 he has been repeat- 
edly sent abroad in the interest of historical and 
archeological research —to examine Biblical manu- 
scripts (1573), as delegate to the congress of Oriental 
ists (1877), to examine Palestinian and other Oriental 
monuments (1886), For his achievements iu histor- 
ical research the orders of Saint Stanislas (За and 2d 
degrees) and Saint Anne have been conferred upon 
him by the Russian government, and he has also 
been raised to the rank of councilor of state. The 
labors of Harkavy have continued unrenittingly for 
a period of more than forty years, and have opened 
up the ficld of early Russo-Jewish history. 11e has 
made accessible extensive collections hitherto. but 
little known, and has thereby shed new light. on 
obscure periods in Russian as well as Russo-Jewish 
history. llis methods are best illustrated by his 
treatises on the Jewish history of southern. Russia, 
the Caucasus, the Crimea, Chazaria, and ancient 
Kiev. Nota little of his time has been devoted to 
investigations iu the history of the Polish-Lithna- 
nian Jews and of the Karaites, and he descrves 
great credit for his exposure of Firkovich's falsiliea- 
tions. 

Apart from his work as a historian, he has ren- 
dered important services to the Jews of Russia by 
participation in their commnnal life. Beginning in 
1564, Harkuvy acted for à number of years as seere- 
tury of the Society for the Promotion of Culture 
Among the dews of Russia, and since 1873 he has 
been one of the directors of the Jewish community 
of St. Petersburg. 

Among his numerous works in Russian, Uchrew, 
(German, and French, there should. be mentioned 
his "lla-Yehndim  u-Sefat bha-5lawim." stuulies 
in the early history of the Jews of 
tussia, first published in Russian by 
the Imperial Russian Archeological 
Society under the title “Ob Yazykye Yevreyev,? 
etc. (St. Petersburg, 1865). Harkavy's aim here was 
io prove that the first Jews who settled in South 
Russia dil not come from Germany, as was sup- 
posed by Gritz and other historians, but from Greece 
through the Black Sea region and the Crimea, and 
from the Orient by way of the Cancasus. Ic tur- 
thermore showed that Slavonic was the language 
spoken hy the Jews in the Slavonic countries until 
the arrival of German Jews in great numbers dur: 
ing the Crusades. He proved that the Jewish writers 
in Russia and other Slavonie countries used Slavonic 
words and phrases in their lInblical and Talmudic 
commentaries, The Slavonic names among the Sla 
vonie Jews, the Slavonic inscriptions in Hebrew 
characters on Polish coins, the tradition among the 
Russian Jews that their ancestors spoke Slavonic, 


Works. 
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cited by hin in support of his contention. 
Besides this work he has published: 

Skazaniya Yevreiskikh Pisatelei, o Chazatskom Tzurstvye. NL. 
Petersburg, 1874. 

Chazamkiya Pisma tin ~ Yevreiskava Biblioteka,” 1551-52), 

Rus i Russkiye v Srednevyekovoer Yevreiskoi Lileraturye (in 
" Yoskhod," [I581-82), 

Istoricheski Ocherk Sinoda Chetyriokh stran (in * Voskhod," 
1554). 

Les Mots Egyptiens de la Bible (reprint from ** Journal Asia- 
tique," Paris, 1570). 

Zikkaron la-Rishonim we-gam la-Abaronim. Studien uud Mit- 
theilungen aus der St. Petersburg Kaiserlichen Bibliothek. 5 
vols, St. Petersburg, 1809-82, Contains biographies and works of 
Samuel ha-Nagid, Samuel ben IHLoptini, Saadia Gaon, Hid Guon, 
and other geonim, from manuscripts in the st. Petersburg 
library, annotated by Пагкату. 

Neuaufeefnndene Hebriisehe Bibethandschrifter (paper read 
before the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, 
April, 1881; published in "Zapiski . . . Akudemii," series vii., 
vol. 32. No. 3). 

O Yazrkye Yevreyev Zhivshikh v Drevneye Vremya na Russi. 
St. Petersburg, 1886. 

Notes to the Russian translation of Gratz’s “Geschichte.” 2 
vols., 1389- 1902. 

Notes to the Russian translation of Karpeles’ * History of Jew- 
ish Literature," st, Petersburg, 1559-90. 

Notes and additions to P, Rabinovich’s Hebrew trausl. of 
Gratz’s " Gesehichte,” vols, iii.-viii. Warsaw. 1893-99, 

IIarkavy has contributed many valuable articles 
on the early history of the Jews in Russia to: “ Me- 
assef Niddahim” (supplement to *Ila-Meliz," 
parts 1. and iL); ~ На- Karmel,” 1809 ef seg. ; * Mo- 
natssehrift," 1883 ef seq.; “Russko-Yevreiski Ar- 
khiv,” I883; Brüll's* Jahrbücher," 1876; * Voskhoi,” 
1881-84; “ Ben ‘Ammi,” parti., St. Petersburg, 1857; 
"ladashim gam Yeshanim,” in * Ila-Mizpalh.” vol. 
i: "lla-ASIÉ," vol. i. ; * Keneset Yisrael,” i. and iii. : 
*TIa-IXarmel? (Russian), 1865, ete. He has also 
written many articles on other subjects in Hebrew 
and Oriental literature in Steinschneider's “Hebr. 
IDL: Berlner's- Марал |. "АЮ 60 
“Yevreiskoye Obozreniye?; “Russki  Yevrei?; 
“Golos”; “Journal Asiatique"; * Revue Critique”; 
“R. E. J."; the publications of the Russian Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences and of the Russian 
Imperial Archeological Society; the Journal of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction; ete. 

Markavy is à member of the Russian Imperial 
Archeological Society; the Russian Imperial Geo- 
graphical Society; the St. Petersburg Philological 
Society; the Moscow Society for the Promotion of 
Natural Sciences, Anthropology, and Ethnography ; 
the Odessa Society of History and Antiquities; the 
Socicté Asintique of Paris; the Société des Etudes 
Juives; the Deutsche Morgenlündische Gesellschaft; 
and the Madrid Academy of Sciences (corresponding 
member). The medal of Isabella the Catholic wag 
conferred upon him by the Spanish government in 
1589. Не was also the first Jew and the first Rus- 
sian to be made à corresponding meniber of the 
learned Oriental Society Sullogos of Constantinople. 
On Feb. 18, 1902, Harkavy's friends celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of his literary and historical ae- 
tivity, his first article having appeared Feb. 18, 1861, 
in the earliest Russo-Jewish organ, * Razsvyet." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guhernatis, Ecrivaiusdau Jour: Schaff, Dict. 
of Living BDirines: Reines, Dor we-Hakamaw, Cracow, 
1590, A complete bibliography of Harkuvv's writings is now in 
conrse of publication by David Maggid of St. Petersburg. 


R. 


Luska): American author; boru at Bt. Petersburg 
March, 1861; educated at the College of the City of 
New York and at Harvard. From 1549 to 18586 he 
was in the ollice of the surrogate of New York, after 
which he removed to London and became editor of 
the “ Yellow Book,” to which many well-known 
authors contributed. lle is the author of the tol- 
lowing novels dealing with Jewish subjects: “ Mrs, 
Peixada”: “As lt Was Written": and “The Yoke 
of the Thorah ” (£900). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in ctmeriec. hv 


HARLOT. See PROSTITUTION, 


HARO: City in La Rioja, in the diocese of Cala- 
horra, Spain. In the fifteenth century it contained 
a Jewish community, the ineinbers of which were 
engaged. in agricultural, commercial, and indnstrial 
pursuits, particularly in tanning, and lived in the 
De la Mota quarter. The Jewsas well as the Moors 
of Пато were forbidden to sell or to exchange real 
estate owned by Christians. When, owing to op- 
pressive war-taxes, the population of Haro became 
iimpoverished. and was forced to dispose of its real 
estate, the city council, by à decree. issued Sept. 8, 
1453, forbade Christians to sell or to pledge their 
houses, gardens, or vincyards to Jews, whether na- 
tive or foreign. lo cascs where this decree was vio- 
lated the sale was declared void, and both buyer 
and seller, if they had given or reeeived anything 
asa pledge, were sentenced to pay a fine of 2,000 
maravedis each. In 1474 the Jews of Haro and of 
Penacerrada a Laja paid 2,500 maravedis in taxes. 
»efore the expulsion of 1492 Jews owned fifty-five 
houses in laro. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boletin Acad. Hist, xxvi. 407; Н. E, J. xxxi, 
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HAROD: Name of a well beside which Gideon 
and his army encamped on the morning of the day 
which ended in the rout of the Midianites (Judges 
уй. 1), and where the test of the people by their 
mode of drinking apparently took place (2. 4-8). 
Ilarod was situated sonth of the Hill of Moreh (the 
present Jabal Dahi), where the Midianites were en- 
camped in the valley of Jezreel. It is now called 
‘Ain Jalnd. 

E. G. H. Doi 

HAROSHETH (HAROSHETH OF THE 
GENTILES): City supposed to have stood near 
lazor, in the northern part of Canaan, afterward 
known as Upper Galilee, or Galilve of the Gentiles. 
It was so called on account of the cosmopolitan 
charaeter of its inhabitants. Ilarosheth was the 
home of Sisera, genvral of the armies of Jabin, Wing 
of Canaan, whose seat was Ilazor (Judges iv. 2). 
Шеге Sisera mobilized the forces (verse (3) that 
were defeated in the ensuing battle on the banks ot 
the Kishon. Barak and his victorious troops fol- 
lowed the defeated army to lIarosbeth ; “and there 
was not a man left” (verse 16), 

DECORIS BB 

HARP AND LYRE: The ancient lIebrews had 
two stringed instruments, the “Kinnor” (43395) and 
the “neher”? (539). In the English versions of the 
Old Testament the former word is wrongly translated 
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“harp.” In both instruments the strings were set 
in vibration by the tingers,or perhaps by a little 
stick, the plectrum (as Josephussavs). bow instru 
ments were unknown to the ancients. "Phe strings 
were made of gut, metal strings not being uscd in 
olden times. The body of the instrument was gen- 
erally made of cypress (11 Sam. vi. 5) or, in very 
precious instruments, of sandalwood (1: Kings x. 11; 
КОКУ inne): 

The kinnor and nebed are often mentioned to- 
gether Ax in the ease of all instrumental mnsie 
among the Hebrews, they were usel principally as 
an accompaniment to the voice (sce. Music), In- 

strinmcnts were used on joyous occa- 


When sions, such as banquets and festive 
Used. processions (Gen, AAA. 27; D Nam. 


x oe Кели моло [а у I2) ard 

especially in the Temple service (Ps. xxxiii. 2, xliii. 
4: Neh. xii. 27; | Chron. xvi. 9); here also in ac 
companiment to songs of praise and thanksgiving 
metro. xvi. Lost! Chron. v. 19; PS xil. 3, 
Ivi 9, INS SE They 

were never uscd on occa 
sions of mourning (Isa. 
Хх no Ezek ххх b 
айп. v. 11; Ps en XS. 
am lolsxxx ahh lhe 
morr popularof the two 
instruments was the kin- 
nor, which is much more 
frequently mentioned in 
the Old Testament than 
the пере]. Hsiuvention 





Coin of Bar Kok Bearing 


Lyre with Three Strings. 1s ascribed to Jubal 
(After Madlen. i (Gone ו‎ ID е SIS 

used on family occa- 

sions and at popular festivals (Gen. AXA. 27; Job 


xxi. 12), and was played upon both by the noble nud 
by the lowly. David, the shepherd-hoy, was a noted 
player (1 Sam. Xvi. 1%) Phe nebel, on the other 
hand, seems fo have been 
reserve] exclusively for 
religious occasions 
(Amos v. 23; Ps. exliv. 
9). In connection with 
seenlar events CAmios vi. 
5; Isa. aiv. It), its nse 


appears to have been 
regarded) as unseemly 


and profane, Regarding 
the form of the two in 
struments, it is evident 
[rom the Old Testament 
fia they сөп be 
played while the performer was walking (1 Sam. 
xs lin, Vi, о; Es. xxii. 161: henee they must 
have been easy to carry. 

From the name “nebel” it has been inferred that. 
the shape of this instrument, or of its sounding- 
board, was similar to that of the bulging vessel of 
the same name in which wine was kept, or that the 
sounding-board was made of some animal membrane 
(52 “skin ”) This, however, is a very gues- 
попа explanation 

Reliance must therefore be placed upon tradi- 
tion and the analogies furnished by the ancient 





Coin of simon Nasi Bearing 
Lyre with Six SINS. 
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Harp 
Greek, Hey pian. aud Babylonian ms гени; SEIT 
translation of " linnor " by aope pb арро д 
similarity between the He tre wo und 


Similarity the Greek instruments, as р] eS lion 


to Greek thal is confirmed by the illastra 
In- tions of the kinnor found on J} w 
struments. ish coins (see illustrations, wie 1 is 
very similar to both the Grek 

lyre and cithara. If. these had been foreion in 


struments derived from the Greeks they woud not 
have been represented as 
emblems on coins. On 
the other hand, the lc- 
brew cithara, the kin- 
nor, js not found in its 
original form, butin the 
modified Torm it as- 
sumed under Greek in 
Huenes The earliest 
shape of (lis instrument. 
Which readily explains 
that on the coins in- 
tended as ornaments, is 
perhaps represented on 
an Eryptian tomb at 
Beni Tiassa (sce illustra- 
tion). Jere the instru- 
ment consists of a long. 
rectangular board, the 
upper half of which is 
eut out so as to form a 
kindof frame; andabove 
this opening the strings, 
running parallel to one 
another, are strung lengthwise across the board. 
The player holds the instrument in a horizontal posi- 
tion against his chest, 
and touches the strings 
with his left hand, while 
his right holds a little 
stick serving as a plec- 
trum. Phe illustration 
furthermore shows thal 
the instrument did not 
originate in Egypt, bul 
withthe Asiatic sentes; 
for it is carried by Asi 
atie Dedouins. praying 
for admission into 
Egypt. Theinstrument 
was subsequently intro 
duced into lÉgypt. 
where HM мах modified 
in form. 

The same instrament 





Bedouin Playing a Harp. 


(After an Еруу Пап painting in the Ganbs ot 
ibe Bem Ilassap.) 






153 > эб 
PELA КА 
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FU 
t on 


is again fonnd dn iis 
primitive form on an 


Assyrian relief, here also 
played by Semitic pris- 
oners, from the western 
districts. Phe represcn 
tations on Jewish coins, 
mentioned above, appear in comparison with these 
primitive forms as further developments under the 
Influence of Greek taste. In one of the instruments 
there is under the strings a curious sounding board 


Harper; om a Kabyloniui Bas- 
Relief. About S08) BU. 
(After Ball, © Light frun tue East.) 


Harp 
Hart 
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like a kettle-drum; such a sounding-board ismen- 


brane. The words * pi ha-nebel ” (Amos vi. 5) would 


tioned by the Church Fathers גא‎ describing the | in this case refer to the opening in the sounding- 


iusirument. As it appears from the foregoing that 
the instrument was widely used among the Semites, 
and as the Biblieal references. as well as those found 
in Josephus, seem to apply best tothe cithara, it may 
be assumed that this instrument corresponds to the 
kinnor, The number of strings evidently varied. 
In the old Egyptian illustration there are eight 
strings; the later Egyptian cithara has from three 
to nine strings; the instruments on the coins have 
from three to six strings; and Josephus says that the 
cithara had ten and the nebel twelve strings. 
Revarding the nebel there are different views, of 
which the principal two may Le mentioned here. 
According to one opinion the nehel was identical 
with the harp. Among the ancient. Bey plans there 
is found, in addition to the large, upright barp, a 


small portable 
Instrument ol 
that class, 


which, like the 
пере] of the 
Old Testament, 
(һе harpist 
could play while 
walking. This 
harp consistsof a 
wide, flat board, 
With another 
board fastened 
atrightangles at 
one end. Across 
this frame are 
stretched strings 
decreasing. in 
length from the - a JK i 
center to the | 
sides. A some- = 
what — dillerent 
Assyrian harp 
is pictured in a 
Kuyunjik relief, where а band of musicians going 
to meet the victorious Assurbanipal is represented, 
An illustration of a Babylonian harp 
The Nebel. is again somewhat diferent, showing 
but five strings. Although Josephus 
mentions twelve strings, it must be remembered 
that the instrument underwent various changes of 
form in the course of timo. 

According to another view the персі is to be cam- 
pared with the * santir? (still used among the Arabs), 
perhaps in view of the Septuagint rendering of 
tiie word by "psalterion" (25305: Dan. 111. 5). 
The santir consists of a longish, shallow box across 
which the strings are fixed, the player holding it on 
his lip. The earliest form of the instrument is 
found, together with the harp, in the above-men- 
tioned illustration from Kuynnjik. The strings 
here are strung parallel across the box; the player 
holds the pleetrum in his right hand; it is not 
tlear whether he touches the strings with his 
left hand also. Tt is said iu reference to the last- 
named instrument that the name “опере? would 
apply very well to it, whether one imagines a bul- 
ging sounding-board or one made of an animal mem- 


тет 


Egyptian Harpers. 
(From a wall-painting in the tomb of Rameses TTL.) 








board. But, as stated above, this interpretation is 
very questionable. Jerome's statement that the ne- 
bel had the delta form (3) argues in favor of a harp- 
like instrument, as docs also the statement of Jose- 
phus (* Ant.” vii. 12, § 5) that the nehel was played 
with the fingers, which seems hardly possible in the 
case of the ey nals. 

Finally, there is the tradition that the nebel, unlike 
the kinnor, was an instrument that stood upright. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benzinger, Arch.: Nowack, Lehrbuch der 
Jlebrdischen Archéialogic, 1. 299 ef sen; Rien, Fardwor- 
terh, des Biblischeu lUertais, pp. 1043 ef seq; Cheyne and 
Black, Fineye. Bild. s.v. Music: Wellhausen, эп SN. B. O. T, 
Env. transl. of Pselins CPolyehrome Bible), Benzinger, 
Protestantische Hecaleueyclopédie, s.v, Musics and the 
bibliographies cited in these works. 


EG. I I. Bk. 

HARRIS, SIR AUGUSTUS GLOSSOP: 
English actor, 
playwright, and 
theatrical man- 


ager; born in 
Paris 1852; died 
at Folkestone, 
England, June 
э 1900 lars 
made — possible 
the  renascenee 
in London of 
vrand opera, 
which had 
lapsed for want 
of support. Ed- 
ueuted in Paris 
and Hanover, he 


i ANE : 4 forsook a mer- 
eros AW de X Mo life 
| | (рев, 

18:3) at the 


Theater Royal, 
Manchester, as 
Malcolm in 
“Macbeth.” Subsequently he supported Barry 
Sullivan, and then became stage-manager for Colonel 
Mapleson at Covent Garden. 

In 1879 he became manager of Drury Lane Thea- 
ter—previously a graveyard for theatrical fortunes 
—where his shrewd management and improved 
methods of staging laid the foundation of his suc- 
cess, Plays written by Harris, some in collabora- 
tion with Petit and lEkunilton, were: “The World” 
(his first production), “ Youth,” *IIuman Nature,” 
“A Run of Luck.” “The Spanish Armada.” “A 
Million of Money.” “The Prodigal Daughter,” “4 
Life of Pleasure,” and “The Derby Winner.” The 
last-named was produced in the United States un- 
der the title “The Sporting Duchess. ” 

Hamis gave his first season of grand opera at Drury 
Lane in 1887, and so successful was it that he en- 
gaged Covent Garden Theater for the following 
year. The greatest musical artists in the worid 
came under his management. A feature of arris’ 
Drury Lane management was the elaborate scale on 
which he produced the Christmas pantomime each 
убит. 

Despite his arduous and incessant labors, Harris 
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found time to devote to polities, and became a mem- 
ber of the London County Council, representing the 
Strand division. lle was appointed sheriff in 1591 
and deputy lieutenant of the city of London. 10 
wasat thistime that Harris was knighted, 

In 1591 Uarris went to the United States, where 
he and Augustin Daly produced © Tinsel und Grae- 
tel." On his return to London the strain of work 
broke down his health, and be died shortly after- 
ward, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew York Tribune, June 23 and July 13, 

Shi; New York Herald, June 22, 1596. 

J. E. Ms. 

HARRIS, DAVID: English soldier and inime- 
director; born in London 1552. Me arrived at the 
Kimberley diamond fields about 1873, and in deal- 
ing in diamonds and claims met with great prosper- 
ity. While engaging in business he became an 
ardent soldier, Tn 1575 he fought under Sir Charles 
Warren as an officer in the Diamond Fields Horse 
throughout the Katlir war and the Griqualand West 
rebellion, and was mentioned in despatches for gal- 
lantry in the field. In 1896 he successfully led 600 
of the Kimberley Ritlesagainst a savage native force 
at Poquana, a place about 80 miles from Kimberley. 

Harris was for some time parnas of the Kimberley 
synagogue, On the death of Darney Barnato (his 
first cousin) in 1597, Harris was elected unopposed 
as member for Kimberley in the Cape Assembly. 

Although Colonel Harris had retired from the serv- 
ice, at the outbreak of war with the Boers in 1599 
he assisted in the defense of Kimberley in conjunc- 
tion with the imperial forces, being at the head of 
2.000 men until the town was relieved by General 
French. He is now (1908) the representative of the 
firm of Barnato Brothers in Kimberley. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. June 21, 1895; Out. 20, 1899, 

J. G. L. 

HARRIS, MARK: English surveyor and sol- 
dier; born March 15, 1569; killed in action in Bechu- 
analand April 6, 1597. He was а son of Ephraim 
Harris, head master of the Jews’ School at Manches- 
ter, where he was educated; afterward he was arti- 
cled to nn architect and surveyor, Lateron he went 
to South Africa, and at Port Elizabeth acted as bor- 
ough surveyor. lle joined the Prince Albert's 
Guards, and, working his way up from the ranks, 
obtained his commission as lieutenant. arris was 
next engaged in mapping out Pondoland. In 1896 he 
was employed. in the publie works department at 
Port Elizabeth, He then. exchanged for the Duke 
of Edinburgh's Own Volunteer Riflcs with his former 
rank. On Feb, 24, 1897, this column, about 1,000 
strong, started for Bechnanaland. A battle was 
fought on March 15 at Kuruman, and desultory 
fighting continued till April 6, when a second en- 
gagement. with Galishwe took place at Mamssepe, 
which was captured with the loss o] Harris. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. April 16, 1507. 

J. Gn 

HARRIS, MAURICE HENRY: American 
rabbi; born Nov. 9, 1899, in London, Bugland; 
educated in London and at Columbia College, New 
York city, graduating in 1887 (M.A., РЬ...) and at 
the Emann-El Theological Seminary of New York 
pity. 
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In [582 Harris was elected rabbi ot Торі ls eel 
of Harlem, New York. a position hb: sth 4 
(1909). Не js vice president of the 8e itv foa thee 
Aid of Jewish Prisoners, sccend vice presi br 
the New York Board of Jewish Ministers. aud a 
director of the Jewish Protectory, 

Among his works are the following., “Phe 
ple of the Book: a Biblical History " Gi vols зм 
lected Addresses “(8 vols): two Chautauqua ssl kj 
of Jewish history and literature from the Cu, to 
Mendelssohn. Ularris las also contrib ited to the 
“Jewish Quarterly Review” anl to the © North 
American Review.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America, 190 01, 


im INL у. 
HARRISBURG. Sco PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARROW. See AGRICULTURE. 


HARRWITZ, DANIEL: Gerinan chess mas- 
ter: born 1828 in Breslau, Silesia; died Jan. 9, 1554, 
at Dotzen, Tyrol; received most of his chess-training 
from Anderssen. Harrwitz lived for some time in 
France, andatintervalsia Bugland. 1х chess carcer 
may be said to have begun in Paris in 15453. Tu the 
following year he lost a mateh with Staunton at the 
odds of a pawn and two moves, but won another at 
pawn at move, lle then defeated Horwitz and 
Löwenthal in England and De Rivicre in Paris. 1n 
1553 he lost a match with Morphy by 2 games to 5; 
but before the match he won an additional emine, 
thus gaining the rare distinction of winning three 
games from that distinguished player. In 1862. ow- 
ing to il! health, Harrwitz was compelled to relin- 
quish active participation in the game. As a giver 
of odds, he was perhaps the most successful of all 
chess players. 

in 1853-54 Harrwitz published “The British 

Chess Review.” He was also the author of “ Lehr- 

buch des Schachspiels,” Berlin, 15602. 

BINLIOGRAPHY: G. Berger, Nchach-Jahrhuch, Leipsic, 1892-7 
J893; G. А. MacDonnell, Chess Life-Pictures, pp. 00 65, 
London, (8S3 (with portrait; Sleinschneider, Nehach bei den 
Juden, р. 42, Berlin, 118. 
= ה‎ 
HARSELANI, ABRAHAM AL-: Karaite 

scholar; tlourished in Babylonia in the tenth cen- 

tury. Heis cited in Al-Hiti's chronicle as having 
disputed with the rabbinical authorities of his time. 

He is also quoted by Mordecai ben Nissim in the 

"Dod Mordekai” (p. 11b) as a Karaite authority. 

None of llarselani's works is extant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Margoliouth, in J. Q. H. ix. Hl. 

G. I. Br. 


HARSITH: One of the gates of Jerusalem, men- 
tioned in Jer. xix. 2 (R V.); it led into the Valley 
of Hinnom. "The meaning of the name can not be 
ascertained. The Authorized. Version gives "east 
ише,” evidently connecting it with “heres” (the 
sun). 

y. G. Н. B. P. 

HART (licbr. “ayyal,” the female or hind: also 
"uv yalah ” and *ayyelet "): One of the clean animals 
enmnnerated in Deut. xiv. 5 (comp xil. 15. 22. ху. 
22), and among those provided for the table of Solo- 
mon (1 Kings v. 3[A. V. iv. 23). It is certain that 
one of the Corréda isintended by “ахуа but the par: 


Hart 








ticular speciescommonin Palestine in Biblical times 
can not now be determined; the fallow deer (Cervus 
dame) is still met, though rarely, in the neighborhood 
of Sidon. The Septuagint renders “ayyal” by 22a9oc, 
which мома suggest the Cervus elaphus. Some 
also (comp. Winer, "D. R.” sv. "lIirsch ") regard 
* yahinur," mentioned with *ayyal? CA. V. * fallow 
deer”; R. V. “roebuck "), as a species of hart, per- 
haps the Cereus plutyeeros, smaller than the common 
hart and surpassing it in swiftness, ‘The swiftness 
and gentleness cliaracteristie of the hart render it an 
image of agility as wellas of feminine grace and ten- 
derness (Gen. xlix. 21; Il Sam. xxii, 34; Ps. xviii. 
רה‎ ee Ххху. 0: ТТИ mi. 1905 Prov. ve W: Cant. 
ii. 17, viii. 14). Its maternal affection is alluded to 
ШТ xv. S IS ענומו‎ in Job xxxix. |, Ps. 
xxix. 9; its cager panting for water in Ps. xlii. I. 
These frequent references to the qualities and habits 
of the hart, the localities deriving their names from 
it @osh. x. 12, .וגא‎ 24; Judges xii. 12), and the fuct 
that it was used for food, show that it was at one 
time quite common in Palestine. 

in tue: TOL ayy” (дү д "ayyalta 5) 
and “zebi” are used as generic names for the whole 
deer family. The hart is caught with nets; its skin 
is used to make parchment (Ket. 103b); its flesh 
tastes like that of the heifer (Bek. 29b), The male 
has branched antlers (Thil. 591), adding every year 
one tine (Yoma 293); and the freqnent shedding of 
the antlers gave rise to the proverbial expression, 
“Tle placed his money upon the horn of a hart,” that 
is, he lost it in a bad enterprise (Ket. 107b). On the 
difficulties which the female experiences in copula- 
tion and in the bearing of young see ‘Er, 54b; Bek. 
т; B. D. 16b; Yoma 29а (comp. Aristotle, * On ten- 
eration of Aniniils," v. 2, 5, and Pliny, * llistoria 
Naturalis," x. 63, 83); and on the generation of the 
“valimurta ? (female of the * yahmur”) see Bek. Tb. 
The hart isthe swiftest of allanimals ( Ket. 112a), and 
lt is therefore used as an example of alertness in doing 
the “willof the Fatherin heaven" (Ab, v. 20). For 
a hart tocross one's path was considered a bad omen 
(Sanh. 65a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, The Natural [History of the Bible, 
p. 99; Lewysolin, Die Zoologie des Talinuds, p. 111. 


E G TI AG 


HART: Several families of this name, of Anglo- 
Jewish origin, settled early in the English posses- 
sions in America, including Canada. 

Isaae Hart: One of the earliest Jewish residents 
of Newport, R. 1. He settled there as early as 1750, 
and soon became known asa successful merchant, 
On June 15, 1756, he was one of several who pur- 
chased the land for the first synagogue of New port, 
During the War of Independence Isane Hart favored 
the British canse, and it is related that he met his 
death in 1780 by being “inhumanely fired upon and 
bayoneted " by the American soldiers (7 Rivington's 
Gazette," Dee. 2, 1740). In New York a Moses 
Hart acquired burgher rights as carly as dnne 22, 
1713 or 1714; a Solomon Hart, Jr., took the oath 
of allegiance under the Act of 1740. 

Ephraim Hart: Merchant; born in Fürth, Ba- 
varia, in 1747; died in New York July 16, 1825. 
The original name of his family was *llirz." Tt is 
not known in what year he eame to America, but in 
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1782 he was residing as a merchant in Philadelphia, 
and in that year he joined the Mickveé Israel congre- 
gation, We married in 1783 Frances Noah, a sister 
of Manuel Noah. Later he removed to New York and 
engaged in the commission and brokerage business, 
On April 2, 1757, he was registered as an elector 
of the Shearith Israel congregation. By 1792 he 
had Derome one of the most successful merchants in 
the city, and at this time he helped to organize the 
Board of Stock-Brokers, now known as the “ New 
York Stock Exchange.” Nis name occurs in 1799 in 
a“ list of ownersof houses and lots valued at £2,000 
or more," ]le was one of the founders, in 1802, of 
the Hebra Hesed Veemet, a charitable organization 
connected with the Shearith Israel congregation. He 
was a state senator in 1810, and it is said that at the 
time of his death he was a partner of John Jacob 
Astor, 

Joel Hart: Physician; the only son of the fore- 
going; born in Philadelphia in 1784; died in New 
York June 14, 1842. Ile received the degree of 
M.D. from the Royal College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, London. He was one of the charter members 
of the Medical Society of the County of New York. 
Пе married, May 2, 1810, in London, Louisa Levien, 
and hadissue, On Feb. 7, 1817, he was appointed 
by President Madison United States consul at 
Leith, Scotland, and remained there in that capacity 
until 1852, when he returned to New York and 
resumed the practise of medicine. Пе was well 
known in masonic circles in New York city. 

Myer Hart: First merchant of Easton, Pa. ; his 
original name was" Myer Tart de Shira.” Ile went 
to America at an early nge, and at once engaged in 
trade, Пе is classed among the founders of Easton 
(1750), and was the first shopkeeper there; his name 
occurs in a list (1152) of the eleven original families 
of Easton. From the tax-lists of Northampton 
county it 1s evident that he was one of its richest 
merchants. On April 2, 1764, Myer Пате took the 
oath of allegiance to the colonial government, Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war he was the agent at 
Easton of David Franks, for the “care of Prisoners 
in the British Service”; on March 19, 1778, he re- 
futed a charge of cruelly and insult to the prisoners. 
In August, 1779, he petitioned the “Supreme Exee- 
utive Council” in regard to the removal of a tenant. 
About 1782 he must have removed to Philadelphia, 
for in that year his name occurs among the original 
members of the Mickvé Isracl congregation; in 1785 
it occurs in the first Philadelphia directory. 1а Sep- 
tember, 1156, owing to failure in business lis estate 
was sold by the sherif. The exact dateof his death 
is unknown, although it has been stated that he 
lived to near the close of the century. Пе married 
a daughter of Abraham and Esther de Leon, and had 
issue. 

Michael Hart: Another carly resident of 
Easton; not related to the Toregoing; born in 1738; 
diel March 25, 1513. He removed to Pennsylvania 
early in life, soon becoming one of the wealthiest 
residents of Easton, according to the assessments 
on his property. He was (1782) one of the original 
members of the Mickvé Israel congregation, Phila 
delphia. He was a member of the first fire-com 
pany of Easton, His first wife, Leah, died Jnly 4, 
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786, aged 32; his second wife, Esther, was a daugh 
ter of the Rev. Jacob Raphacl Cohen. One of the 
children by the second marriage was Louisa B. 
Hart, well known in the Jewish community of 
Philadelphia. 

Abraham Hart: American publisher; born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dee. 15, 1810; died at Long 
тше, N. J. luly 22 ieee At nn ely пре he 
secured a position in the firm of Carey & Lena, рар 
fishers, and continued in their employ until 1829, 
when he engaged in business with Edward L. Carey 
nnder the firm name of Carey & Hart. Many fa- 
mous books were issued by them. Among the pro- 
ductions of their press were Griswold's © Poets and 
Poetry of America” (1842), and Longfellow's * Poets 
and Poetry of Europe” and his " Poems” (1845). 
They were the first to collectand publish separately 
the fugitive pieces of Macaulay, етеу, and other 
well-known Englishessayists. The most celebrated 
book issued by Carey & Wart was the now very rare 
“Yellowplush Correspondence” (1808), the first 
book of Thackeray's ever published. preceding by 
several years the tirst English edition of any of his 
works. In 1845 Carey withdrew from the firm, and 
Henry Carey Baird was associated with Abraham 
Hart onder the name of Hart & Baird. Four years 
later Baird withdrew, and Hart continned the pub- 
lishing business until 1854, when he retired. The 
firm had become one of the best-known publishing- 
houses in America. 

Abraham Hart was greatly interested in the Jew- 
ish charitable and educational societies of Philadel- 
phia. Ile was president of the board of managers 
of the Jewish Foster Ilome, the (rst) Jewish Pub- 
lication Society. the board of trustees of Maimonides 
College, and the Mickvé Israel congregation. Пе 
was for many years treasurer of the Hebrew Educa 
tion Society (1943-75), and was interested in the es- 
tablishment of the Jewish Hospital and the Young 
Men's Hebrew Association. 

Bernard Hart: Merchant; born in England in 
1764; died in New York in 1855. Пе went to Can- 
ada in 1777, and removed to New York in 1750, 
where he engaged in business, keeping up the trade 
connections he had formed in Canada. During the 
yellow-fever epidemic of 1795 he was unceasing in 
his dcvotion to the atHicted. In 1797 Hart was 
quartermaster of a brigade of state militia, of which 
James M. lughes was brigadier-general. Пе imar- 
ried in 1806 Rebecca (b. 1783; died 1863), daughter 
of Benjamin Mendez Seixas, and by lier had several 
children, one of whom was Emanucl Harr. 

In 1502 he had associated himself with Leonard 
Lispenard under the firm name of Lispenard & Hart, 
and conducted a general commission business. Jart 
withdrew from the firm in 1813, and then contin- 
ued ip business alone. In 1831 he succeeded Jacob 
Isaacs as secretary of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and continued in office until 1853. Tart was inter- 
ested in the formation of some of the earliest social 
organizations of New York city, and his name fre- 
quently occurs in {Пе records of the Congregation 
Shearith Israel. 

Charles Henry Hart: Son of Samuel Hart; 
born in Philadelphia Feb. 4, 1847; graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1869 (A.M, 

V1.—16 
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Hart 


1.650; adinitted to the bar Nov 14 
lr, ESSA, [а miet with a severe railroad, 
in conmsequenec of which he gave up th : practise «f 
lw. Ile then devoted himself to the studs cf the 
history of American art. He has bean a director of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine. Arts, and 
was appointed chairman of the committee on retro 
spective American art at the World's Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 180. Heisa member of many 
learned societies, and has been corresponding secre 
tary of the Numisimatie and Antiquarian Society 
Hart is a recognized authority on carly American 
painters and engravers, and is aconstant contributor 
to the magazines on this subject. He has published 
“Historical Sketch of National Medals,” New York, 
1866; “Turner, the Drenin Painter,” New York. 
1579; “ Memoir of William Hickling Prescott,” 1865, 
“Bibliographia Lincolniana,” Albany, 1870; " Bro- 
were's Life Masks of Great Ainericans,” New York, 
18909; "Gilbert Stuart’s Portraits of Women,” New 
York, 1902; * Hints on Portraits and Jlow to Cata 
logue Them,” Philadelphia; ete. 

As A.B. W. К. 


John Isaac Hart: American dental surgeon: 
born in New York city Aug. 7, 1865; son of Benja- 
min I. Wart and grandson of John F. Hart. He was 
educated at the Columbia Grammar School (New 
York city) and at the New York College of Den- 
tistry, graduating as doctor of dental surgery in 
1586, in which year he began to practise. In 1895 he 
became professor of operative dentistry, dental pa- 
thology, and therapeutics at the New York Den- 
tal School, which position he still occupies (1903). 

lart has filed several important positions: in 
1599 he was vice-president of the National Dental 
Association; in 1902 vice-president of the Odonto- 
logical Society of New York; in 1900-02 president 
of the New York State Dental Society. Ie also 
takes an aetive interest in communal alfairs. 

Hart has contributed several essays to the dental 
journals, among them being “ Minute Structure of 
Dentine," in * Dental Cosmos,” 1891, and * The Care 
of the Teeth from the Second to the Twelfth Year,” 
in “Information,” 1900. 

m b. T. II. 


The folowing were among the representatives of 
the family in Canada: 

Aaron Hart: Founder of the Hart family in 
Canada; born in London, England, in 1721; died at 
Three Rivers, province of Quebec, Canada, in 1800 
He crossed the Atlantie with Sir Frederick Haldi- 
mand when that general went to take part in the 
war in Which England wrested Canada from the 
grasp of France. After being a short time in New 
York, Hart was appointed commissary officer in 
Amherst's army, and he was one of those who rode 
with the staf! of that general when he entered Mon- 
treal in 1760. Subsequently he was attached to 
Haldimand's command at Three Rivers. At the 
close of the war he took up his residence at the Tat 
ter place, where he entered. into extensive шегсап 
tile operations and acquired large estates. Ele be 
сате seignior of Becancourt and of Ste; Marguerite 
and owner of the Fief Marquisat Dusable, At his 
residence in Three Rivers he received a visit Irom 
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Edward, Duke of Kent, the father of Queen Vic- 
toria. lle assisted in repelling Montgomery's inva- 
sion in the winter of 1775, and took un active purt in 
the military operations of that period. le married 
Dorothea Judah, whose brother, Uriah Judah, was 
prothonotary of Three Rivers. 

Aaron Hart left four sons, Moses, Ezekiel, Ben- 
jamin, and Alexander, and four daughters: Cath- 
arine married Dr. Bernard Samuel Judah of New 
York, whose son, Samuel Judah, bec:une attorney- 
general of Indiana; Charlotte married Moses David 
of Montreal; Elizabeth remained unmarried; Sarah 
married Samuel David of Montreal. Moses Hart, 
the eldest son of Aaron Hart, reccived the scigniot y 
of Ste. Marguerite and the Fief Marquisat Dusahle 
from his father, and became also seignior of Cour- 
val. llis descendants are still pron.intnt in Jewish 
communal affairs in Montreal, notably Dr. David 
A. Hart, born at Three Riversin 154. and Lewis 
A. Hart, born at Three Riversin 1547. The latter 
was president of the Spanish and Portuguese con- 
grezation of Montreal in 1891. Пе was for some 
years lecturer on notarial practise at MeGill Univer- 
sity, and was the author of * On Christian Attempts 
to Convert Jews? and “Some Questions Answered,” 
two ably written works of a controversial character. 

Ezekiel Hart: Second son of Aaron lart; born 
at Three Riversin 1767; died in 1843. The succeeded 
his father as scignior of Becancourt. 11e wasthie first 
Jew elected to the Canadian Parliament, and distin- 
guished himself by the leading part he took in the 
struggle of 1807-09 to obtain full civil rights for 
his corcligionists in Canada (see CANADA). During 
the War of 1819-14 he served with distinetion as an 
officer ot militia. le was survived by seven chil- 
dren, one of whom. Samuel Beeaneourt Hart, took 
a leading part in securing the passage of the Act of 
William IV. which conceded political equality to 
the Jews in Canada. Aaron E. Hart anil Adol- 
phus M. Hart, also sons of Izekiel Hart, were 
prominent members of the legal profession. Adol- 
phus M. Ма was the author of a history of the 
Mississippi Valley. lIe married Constance, а dangh- 
ter of Benjamin lart, and one of their sons, Gerald 
E. Hart, of Montreal, was the author of " The Fall 
of New France,” recognized asoneof the best works 
on one of the most important cpochs in Canadian 
history. 

Benjamin Hart: Third son of Aaron Tait; born 
in 1779 at Montreal; died in 1855. le resided with 
his parents at Three Rivers, removing some years 
after his father's death to Montreal. He took a lead- 
ing part iu Jewish communal work iu the latter city 
during the earlier half of the lust century (sce CAN- 
ADA) Ile was also identified with many Montreal 
non-sectarian institutions, and was one of the fonnd- 
ers of the Montreal General TTospital. Tle married 
Harriot Judith Пате, a daughter of Ephraim Hart 
of New York, who was one of the founders of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Пе left numerous ofl. 
spring. 

Aaron Philip Hart, cldest son of Benjamin 
Hart, was distinguished as a learned member of 
the Montreal bar. lle actively engaged in po- 
litical life, and during the rebellion of 1837-595 
raised a company of loyalist militia. Other members 





of the family were active in helping to preserve peace 
in the district of Three Rivers. Wellington Hart, 
the second son of Berjamin Пате, died in Montieal 
in 101. He resided fora time in the United States, 
where he became colonel of a Michigan regiment. 
lle was later attached to the War Department at 
Washington. Returning ufterward to Canada, he 
became manager of the Metropolitan Bank at Coati- 
cook. Frederick Hart, third son of Benjainin 
Hart, was adjutant-general of Louisiana. 
BIBLIOGRAPNY: Publications Am. Jem. Hist, Soc. U, 487 iv. 
AA YI 39018; vi. 101-1009; vili. 127-153; Н. P. Rosenbach, 
The Jews ot Phdadelphia Prior to 1500; Memorial History 
of New York City, ih. 10l; Penausulvania ;Urchiees; Ap- 
pletows Cyclopedia of merican 1200001 J.C. Derby, Pitfy 
Years Among stuthors, Boohs, and Publishers: Morais, 
The Jens of Philadelphia, pp5t 58; Who's W hoin Auer- 
ica, 1901-02; Duly, The Settlement of the Jews-in North 
America, pp. 55 56; Scoville, The Old Merchants of New 
York Ci ig. it. 110-1201, 

Canadian branch: Records of the Hart Family: Minutes 
and Correspondence of the Corporation of Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews, Shearith Isract, Moutreal; Joseph lassá 
Droits Politiques des Juifs eu Canada in La Revue Cona- 
dicnue, Montreal, June, 1870; Catalogue Reisunué of Loan 
Exhibition of Canadian Historical Portraits, ете. or the 
Nuimisiiaic and Antiquarian Society of Montreal: €. I. 
de Sola, The Flistoryof the Spanish aud Portuguese Sund- 
goguen Borthwich’s Gazetteer of Montreal, 1593; idem, 
in The Star (Montreal), Dec. 80, 1593; Occident, vol. L., No. 
х, Philadelphia, 1843. 
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HART, AARON (known also פה‎ Uri Phoebus): 
First chief rabbi of the Ashkenazic Jews in Eng- 
land; born at Breslau in 1670; died in the year 1756. 
After studying at: yeshibah in. Poland, he married 
the daughter of R. Samuel ben Phochus of Fürth, 
author of a commentary on Eben ha-Ezer. Ft was 
probably through the intluenee of his wealthy 
brother, Moses Harr, founder of the Great Syna- 
gogne, Duke's place, London, that he was appointed 
rabbi of the first Ashkenazie synagogue in that city. 
This was opened in Broad street, Miter square, in 
1002. 

llart published in 1707 a small work entitled 
“Urim we-Tummim,” which is of interest as being 
the first Hebrew book printed in London. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Adler, Chief Rubbis of England, 1887; 
Cat. Anglo-Jew. Hist. Exh. 1887. 
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HART, EMANUEL B.: Ainerlean congress- 
man: bornin New York Oct. 29, 1809; died Aug. 99, 
1897. When twenty years old he joined the volun- 
tecr fire department of New York, as a member of 
engine company No. 9, ind continued in active serv- 
ice five years. Hart was a.lackson Democrat, and 
one of the challengers at the polls in the exciting 
election of 1853. In 1845 he was clected alderman 
of the fifth ward, and was reelected the following 
year, but refused a third nomination. Subsequently 
he was appointed a delegate to the Democratie state 
convention, and asa member of Tammany Hall was 
elected ehairman of the Tammany general committee 
in 1849. In 1851 Паге was clected to Congress by a 
heavy majority. Under President Buchanan’s ad- 
ministration he was appointed surveyor of the port 
of New York, and on the expiration of his term 
served for a year in the same office at President Lin- 
coln's request. 

Пате was sent to Europe hy the United States 
Treasury in 1860 for the purpose of investigating 
frauds in the revenue. To his report à number of 
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important reforms have heen attributed. In 0567 he 
was offered the nomination of the siath congressional 
district of New York, but refused; in 1868 he was a 
presidential elector. Пат was made a connnissioner 
of emigration in 1569, and two years later was elected 
member of the board of aldermen. He served as 
excise commissioner under Mayor Cooper in 1X79, 
and on the clection of President Cleveland was ap- 
pointed disbursing agent at the custom-house, New 
York. Later Gen. Daniel EZ. Sickles, then sheriff, 
appointed him cashier of his office. For years Hart 
held the presidency of the Mount Sinai Hospital, 
and the office of treasurer to the Hebrew Relief 
Society, us well as the presidency of the Home for 
the Aged and Infirm. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : .fmmerican Jeus! плина for 5647 (886-87), 

pp. 112 183, 

A. F. H. Y. 

HART, ERNEST ABRAHAM: English pby- 
sieian and editor; born in London 1836; died there 
ПА ВОВ ie was списан at the City of 
London School and Queen's College, Cambridge. 
Choosing medicine as a profession, he was entered 
at St. George's Hospital, where he had a distin- 
guished career as a studeni. In 1856 he. became a 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land. Ie took up asa specialty diseases of the eye, 
and acquired an extensive consulting practise in 
London. 

Jn 1858 Пате began to publish editorial articles in 
the * Lancet,” aud two years kater he was appointed 
coeditor of that journal. Jn 1866 he became editor 
of the “British Medical Journal,” the organ of the 
British Medical Association, and the subsequent 
growth of that association and of the * Journal " was 
largely due to his labors. liis next appointment 
Was as surgeon to the West London Hospital; and 
while attached there he devised a method of treating 
a special form of aneurism, which proved of great 
service. In 1864 he was appointed ophthalmic sur- 
geon to St. Mary's Hospital, and a few years later 
became aural surgeon and dean of the medical school 
attached to the hospital. During this period he con- 
tributed various practical papers to the transactions 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society and to 
the reportsof the Moorfields Ophthalmic Hospital. 

Dr. Wart, in his publie capacity, originated many 
beneficent schemes for the alleviation of public evils 
which his position aschairman of the Parliamentary 
Dills Committee of the British Medical Association, 
to which he was elected in 1871, enabled him to 
carry through. IIe caused the appointment of a 
commission to inquire into the state of the London 
workliouse infirmaries, which led to the establish- 
ment of the Metropolitan Asylums Board; and һе 
embarked on acampaignagaiust hüby-farming, which 
resulted in the Infant Life Protection Act. Mart 
was chairman of the National Health Society, und 
was an active member of the executive committee 
of the International Health Exhibition of 18855. The 
recor] of his publie work covers nearly the whole 
field of sanitary legislation in England during the 
thirty vears whieh preceded his death. 

Under the title of “The Eternal Се,” Hart 
published a series of articles exposing the shams of 
hypnotism, mesmerism, cte.; and at the time of his 
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сиди in cditiu. Masters of 
Medicine," a series of lives of crusent meaical 
men, lle also contributed to the “Nineteenth 
Centro; the Cena anml the * arin," 

Hart took great pride in his race. and when quite 
young wrote articles in " Frazer s Magazine “stre 
uonsly urging the emancipation of the Jews וע[‎ 
1877 he published “The Mosaic Code," an ex positior 
of Pentateuchal sanitation. 

In 1893 the University of Durham conferred or 
him the degree of D.C. L., “honoris causa.” 


death he was 


BIRLSOGRAPHY ¢$ Jor. Chron, Дип. 14, ISIS: Phe Times iion 
don), Jan. 5, ‘ROSS British: Medical Journal, dan. 15, T595. 
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HART, HENRY JOHN: Australian magis 
trate: born in New York Blay 7, 1820: diced 1884 
Educated at Columbia College, New York, he was 
destined for the legal profession; but, evincing a 
distaste for the law, he left New York and went to 
Sydney in JIN In 1841 he took up his abode in 
Melbourne, and for some years engaged in commer 
cial pursuits. Jle took a prominent part in the 
search for gold-ticlds in Victoria, Jn 1851 he was 
appointed a commissioner of the snpreme court. 
In January, 1855, he left Victoria for Enrepe, but 
returned to the colony in 1857 and was gazetted a 
territorial magistrate, Afterward ke was thrice 
elected by the citizens of Melbourne auditor of that 
city. 

Through Hart's exertions a grant of land was 
obtained forasyuagogue. Hart was honorary secre- 
tary of the East Melbourne congregation and its 
president for six years. Пе was for upward of 
twenty years on the board of management of the 
Melbourne Hospital, the Lying-in Hospital, and the 
Sick Children’s Hospital, and was vice-president of 
the Eye and Ear Hospital. 

In 1866 Hart was acting consul of the United 
States of America, and later was appointed vice 
consul of Italy. Пе was also one of the royal com- 
missioners of. the International Exhibition at Mel 
bourne in 1981. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish World, June 20, 1884. 


J G. L. 


HART, SIR ISRAEL: Ex-mayorof Leicester, 
England; born 18355. Chairman of the Маг! and 
Levy Company, wholesale clothing manufacturers, 
he has been prominently identified with the munici 
pal life of Leicester since the vear 1874, when he 
was elected to the town council. In 1554 he was 
elevated to the bench of aldermen, and elected mayor, 
being reelected in 1885, 1886, and 1593. 1n 1585 he 
became high БИТ of the borough of Leicester. 

lart has presented Leicester with a free library 
and an ornamental fountain, He contested Central 
Hackney in 1900. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who, 1908; Jew. Chron Jan. 4, 1595. 

Е G. L. 


HART, MOSES: Founderof Duke's Place Syn 
agzogue, London; born in Breslau; died in London 
1736; brother of Rabbi Uri Phoebus (Aaron Ант), 
chief rabbi of the Ashkenazie Jews of Engeland. 
During the high treasurership of Lord Godolphin in 
the reign of Qneen Anne, a government appoint 
ment was conferred upon Hart, and thereby һе 
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attained to great affluence. In 1722, being actu- 
ated by religious zeal and by the fact tbat the London 
Jewish community had outgrown its temporary 
house of prayer, Hart contributed a liberal sum, 
which covered the cost of erecting a permanent 
edifice. This was the first building of the Great 
Synagogue, Loudon; it was inaugurated on New- 
Year’s eve, 1722. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Picciotto, Sketches of .inglo-Jewish History; 

Cat. A nglo-Jew. Hist. Erh. 1887. 

J. G. L. 

HART, SOLOMON ALEXANDER: Artist, 
and librarian at the Royal Academy, London; born 
at Plymouth April, 1506; dicd in London June 11, 
1851. In 1823 he was entered at the Royal Acad- 
emy as a student of painting. Iis earliest work 
was а portrait miniature of his father, which was 
exhibited in 1826. Пе continued fora time to paint 
miniatures, and exhibited his first oil- painting, enti- 
tled “Instruction,” at the British Institution in 1828. 
In 1830 he exhibited “The Elevation of the Law” 
at the Suffolk Street Gallery. Ile was elected an 
A.R.A. in 18385 and a R.A. in 1840, and from 1854 to 
1863 acted as professor of painting at the Roval 
Academy, in 1864 becoming librarian to that insti- 
tution. During (841-42 lart visited Italy, and made 
an elaborate series of drawings of architectural in- 
teriors and of sites famous in history, which he in- 
tended for publication. He subsequently abandoned 
this intention, and made use of these drawings in sev- 
eral scenic and historical Italian pictures. Hart was 
curator of the Painted Hall at Greenwich, and fre- 
qnently gave his services to the British and South 
Kensington museums. 

Among llart's Jewish works are: *Ilannah, the 
Mother of Samuel”; and “The Conference Between 
Manasseh ben Isracl and Oliver Cromwell,” whieh 
was bought hy F. D. Mocatta, who subsequently 
presented it to Jews' College. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron, and Jew. World, June, 1881; 
T he Times (London), June 13,1881; Memoirs of N. A. Hart, 
privately printed 1581; Boase, Modern English. Biography. 


Т G. L. 
HARTFORD. See CONNECTICUT. 


HARTMANN, ANTON THEODOR: German 
author: born at Düsseldorf June 95, 1774; died at 
Rostock April 20, 1858. At Göttingen, Eichhorn 
led him to turn his attention to the study of the Old 
Testament and of Oriental languages. He taught 
for fifteen years, and was then called to Rostock 
(1811) as professor of Old Testament theology. His 
many works were for the most part of a belletristie 
character, The following two deserve special men- 
tion: * Die Webrierin am Putztische und als Braut: 
Vorbereitet Durch eine Uebersicht der Wichtigsten 
Erfindungen in dem Reiche der Moden bei den He- 
brüerinnen von den Rohesten Anfängen bis zur Uep- 
pigsten Pracht” (8 vols., Amsterdam, 1509-10), on 
whieh De Quincey wrote one of his essays; "lfis- 
torisch- Kritische Forschungen über die Bildung, das 
Zeitalter und den Plan der Fünf Bücher Mose's, Nebst 
einer Beurtheilenden Einleituug und einer Genanen 
Charakteristik der ITebrüischen Sagen nnd Mythen,” 
his prineipal work (1821). "The latter book presents 
the most consistent development of the so-called 
“fragment-theory.” About 1835 he wrote several 


pamphlets against the emancipation of the Jews, to 
which Gotthold Salomon replied. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, x. 680 et 
лє. 

% iu 

HARTMANN, MORITZ: Austrian poet; born 
at Przibram, Bohemia, Oct., 1821; died at Ober- 
débling, near Vienna, May 13, 1872. He was edu- 
ated at the gymnasiums at Jung-Bunzlau and 
Prague, and at the universities of Prague and 
Vienna. After traveling in Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and France he went to Vienna (1812). He 
revisited Germany in ISH, and lived for some time 
after in Brussels. In 
1847 he returned 0 
Prague. Пе took 
part in the Revolu- 
tion of 1843, and was 
elected representative 
to the Parliament 
at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. Ile went with 
Blum and Fróbel to 
Vienna, escaping to 
Frankfort svhen the 
troops under Win 
dischgrütz were vic- 
torious. When ihe 
revolution in Baden 
broke out (1849) he 
again sided with the 
revolutionists, and 
when this revolution 
also failed he was compelled to flee Irom Germany. 
In 1553 he was sent to the Crimea as war corre- 
spondent for the “Kölnische Zeitung.” Expelled 
from Constantinople in 1954, he went to France. 
In 13860 he settled in Geneva, where he became 
teacher of German literatureand language. In 1862 
he became editor of the * Freya” in Stuttgart; in 
1867 one of the editors of the * Allgemeine Zeitung " ; 
in 1868 he went to Vienna as editor of the “Neue 
Freie Presse.” 

Among lfíartmanu's works are: “Kelch und 
Schwert," Leipsic, 1845; * Heimchronik des Pfaffen 
Mauritius," Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1849; “Der 
Krieg um den Wald,” 75. 1850; " Adam und Eva,” 
Leipsic, 1851; “Schatten,” Darmstadt, 155[; * Neun- 
ere Gedichte," Leipsic, 18951; “Tagebuch aus Lan- 
enedoe nnd Provence,” Darmstadt, 1853; " Novel- 
len," Berlin, 1858; * Die Diamanten der Baronin,” 
ib. 1873; “Gedichte in Neuer Auswahl," Stuttgart, 
1874. He translated from the llungarian Petofi's 
poems “Gedichte,” Darmstadt, 1851, and edited 
“Bretonische Volkslieder” (with L. Pfau), Cologne, 
1859. 

Mis collected works appeared in ten volumes in 
Stuttgart, 1873-795. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brümmer, Deutsches Dichter- Lerikon, 186; 
Brandes, Das Junge Deutschland, Leipsie, 1892. 


2 Pr. DAE 

HARTOG, CÉCILE: English composer and 
pianist; born in London. She studied music under 
C. K. Salamau, and afterward at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, London, also receiving instruction 
from F. HL. Cowen, Bargiel, Oscar Beringer, and 





Moritz Hartmann. 
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Karl Klindworth (berlin. Cécile Tartog has pub 
lished a numberof songsand of pieces for pianoand 
arionet. Among her musical settings the best 
known are: Browning's “The Years at the Spring,” 
Lang's “Northern Song," Zangwill’s “Sunset,” 
Heine's “Snow May Drift," and Mrs. Lucas’ “Song 
of the Jewish Soldier.” Her first and great success 
was “Swinging.” 

Miss Hartog is also the composer of " Darbara’s 
Song Book," a book of songs for children, and an- 
thor of * Poets of Provence,” in the " Contemporary 
Review,” October, 1894. 

J. КЕ 

HARTOG, EDOUARD DE: Dutch composer; 
born in Amsterdam Aug. 15, 1826; studied under 
Bartelmann, Dohler, Mme. Duleken. and Hoch; sub- 
sequently with Elwartand 1110111, and still later with 
Heinze and Damcke. In 1852 he settled in Paris, 
where he taught pianoforte, composition, and har- 
mony. lu 1553 he composed his first opera, “Һе 
Mariage de Don Lope," which was not produced 
till 1868 Theâtre Lyrique, Paris) De Hartog 
hecame prominent through his orchestral works, 
particularly those composed in 1857 and 1850. Ie 
has written, besides the opera mentioned above: 
"L'Amouret Son llóte" (Brussels, 1873); Fort y-third 
Psalm, for soli, chorus, and orchestra; two string 
quartets; * Lorenzo Aldini,” opera; and many pieees 
for the violin, violoncello, harp, and organ. He 
was also a contributor to Pongin's supplement to 
Fétis' " Biographie Universelle." 

De lfartog is a member of the Netherlands Mu- 
sical Society; and he has been decorated with the 
orders of Leopold and of the Oaken Crown. 
BIBLIOGRAPII Y : Riemann, Musili-Lecilion ; Baker, Biog. Dict, 

of Musicians, New York, 19410. 

ל qu‏ ^ א 

HARTOG, LEVI DE: Dutch jurist; born at 
Gorinchem (Gorkum), Jiollanud, Nov. 6, 1535; stud- 
ied Jaw and (under Professor Dozy) Oriental lan- 
guages at the University of Leyden (LL.D. 1859), 
De lfartog settled asa lawyer and private tutor in 
Leyden, and in 1865 was appointed teacher of gen- 
eral history and politics at the 110086106 Burger- 
school, Haarlem. in 1566 he filled a similar position 
in Utrecht, and in 1877 was appointed professor of 
law at the University of Amsterdam. Since 1888 
he has been а member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences (Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschap- 
pen). 

De Uartog takes great interest. in Jewish af- 
fairs. Since 1887 he has served on the board of 
trustees of the theological seminary, and in 1898 
was appointed president of that iustitution. Since 
1885 he has been chairman of the Dutch section of 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle, and since 1890 of 
the Maatschappij tot nut der lsracfieten in Neder- 
land. 

Among De Hartog’s works are: a collation of the 
Leyden MS. of Ben Sira for Steinsehneider’s * Al- 
phabetum Syriacum " (Leyden, 1857; see introdue- 
tion by Sieinschneider): “De Jodenvervolging in 
1096,” in the * Gids,” 1556; * Gronden der Staats- Pro- 
vinciale-en-Gemcente-Inrichting van Nederland ` 
(1866; Sth ed., 1901); “Leven van R. P. Dozij in 
Manuen van BeteeKenis” (1884); "De Staatsre- 
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gelingen еп Cronmdwetten van Мет van 179% 
af tot op Heden ^; and © Das Sti tiec ht des Konie 
reiehs der Niederlande; in Marquardscen's © Das 
OclYentliche Recht der Gegenwart.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sijthoff, Le ricon Anant, uusterdoinsehwe 
Sfadentena-Corps. Use (portraity;  Feestoumimer. P'reprul 
Cures, Nov, 1, INR (portrait; Мен Hales Jenn. 

2 DESE. 


HARTOG, MARION: Fnglish writer; born at 
Portsea on Oet, 22, 1521; fifth daughter of Joseph 
Moss. She was educated by her parents, and at an 
early age began with her sister Celia the composi 
tion of pocms and stories. At sixteen they pub 
lished by subscription a hook of poems entitled 
“Barly Eſſorts,“ 1838. A little later. Marion went 
to London and gained a liveliheod asa teacher. In 
1840 she published three volumes of tales entitled 
“The Romance of Jewish History," which were fol- 
lowed by “Tales of Jewish History.” Uy this time 
the sisters were engaged in literary work for differ- 
ent publications, including the * Bradford Observer,” 
the “Metropolitan Magazine,” and Jewish period 
icals. In August, 1845, Marion married Alphonse 
Hartog, of whom she had been taking French les- 
sors, and shortly after her marriage established a 
boarding- and day-sehool] for young children, which 
she continued to conduct until 1554. In 1855 she 
founded the * Jewish Sabbath Journal," but the cares 
of her school and Ташу absorbing all her time, and 
the journal not proving a financial success, it was 
discontinued. 

Many of Mrs. Iartog's children have hecome em- 
inent. Of her sons, Numa Edward 1110900 was 
senior wrangler at Cambridge; Marcus and Philip 
Harrog are distinguished men of science. Herr 
daughters are Mme. Arsène DARMESTETER, the por- 
trait. painter, and Cécile 11 1106, the composer and 
pianist. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jen. Chron. Aug. 23, 1895; Young Israel, 
се, ISIS: 


J. G. L. 

HARTOG, NUMA EDWARD: First Jewish 
senior wrangler; bornin London May 20, 1846; died 
June 19, 1871. At Pinches’ Commercial School and 
afterward at University College Seliool he gained 
all the principal prizes. In 1862 he obtained the 
Jews’ Commemoration Scholarship at University 
College, London, and was twice awarded the An- 
drews’ Scholarship. Пе matriculated at london 
University in 1862, obtaining honors wholly with 
out precedent there. 

In 1865 Hartog entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, with a minor scholarship, and in January. 
1869, he appeared as the first Jewish senior wran- 
gler. lle was, however, prevented from taking : 
fellowship by his inability to subscribe to the re 
quired test. 1n the movement. for the removal of 
Jewish disabilities he was a prominent figure, and 
his straightforward evidence before a committee of 
the House of Lords helped considerably to secure the 
passing of the Universities Tests Aet in 1571. 

llis brother, Marcus Hartog, is in English bota 
nist, born in London in 1550; professor of natural 
history at Queen's College, Cork. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Record, Feb. 5, 1869; June 23, 187]: Jeu. 
Chron. June 23, 15821: Morais, Erainent Ire lites; The 
Times (London), May 30, 1871; June 21, 22, 23, TS; С [ 
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HARTOG, PHILIP JOSEPH: English chem- 
ist and edncationist; born iu. London March 2, 1864; 
educated at University College School, at Owens 
College, Manchester, and at the universities of Paris 
and Heidelberg; B.Sc. of Victoria University, Man- 
chester, and of the University of London. He 
worked under Berthelot in the laboratories of the 
Collége de France till 1859. In that year he was 
elected to a Bishop Berkeley Scholarship at Owens 
College, and in 1891 and 1895 to assistant lecture- 
ships in chemistry at the same institution. Tn 189» 
Hartog became lecturer tothe university, and in 1901 
he was appointed member of the court of the uni- 
месту, 

ITartog's work lies chiefly in the field of thermo- 
chemistry ; and he has published the results of his 
investigations on the thermochemistry of the sul- 
fites and of iron nitrid, on the flame spectrum of 
nickel compounds, on the latent heut of steam, ete. 
Пе has also written most of the articles on chemists 
in the latter half of the “Dictionary of National 
Biography.” Ile edited a history of Owens College 
on the occasion of its jubilee in 1900. Hartog has 
contributed many articles to scientific ana other 
magazines, and is interested in Manchester Ruskin 
fall, an evening college which was established in 
the interest of working men. 

ip I 

HARTOGH, ABRAHAM FRANS KAREL: 
Dutch jurist and deputy; born at Amsterdam Dee. 
29, 1844; died at The Hague Feb. 15, 1901: D. 
Leyden 1869. Hartogh settled as à lawyer in Anı- 
sterdam, and soon became one of the capital's most 
prominent leaders of the Liberal party. In 1856 he 
was elected to Parliament as a member of the Second 
Chamber for Amsterdam, which position he occupied 
uninterruptedly till his dcath. Hartogh introduced 
a bill on civil procedure, which was accepted after 
strong opposition in the First Chamber on July 7, 
1896. Пе was also successful in securing certain 
rights for women, particularly as regards proceed- 
ings for divorce. 

Among llartogh's works may be mentioned: (1) 
“Treatise on the Financial Responsibility of the State 
forthe Damages Caused by the Faults of Its Func- 
tionaries,” 1869; (2) " Voorstel van Wet tot. Wijzig- 
ing van het Wetbock van Burgerlyke Rechtsvor- 
dering,” 4 vols., The Hague, 1895-98; and (8) “De 
wet van 7 July, 1596 (“ Staatsblad,” No. 103), tot 
Wijziging van het Wetbock van burgerlyke Rechts- 
vordering,” with annotations by A. F. K. ITartogh 
and C. A. Cosman, The Hague, 1891. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D ctmisterdamimer, Feb. 24, 1901 (portrait). 
s. E. ^L. 
HARTVIGSON, ANTON: Danish pianist; 

born at Aarhus, Jutland, Oct. 16, 1815; brother of 

Frits Hartvigson. lle studied under Neupert and 

Tausig. After appearing in several coneerts in 

Copenhagen he went to London, where for ten years 

he was professor of music at the Royal Normal Col- 

lege for the Blind, and where he gave important an- 
nual recitals. He resides (1903) in Copenhagen, where 
he gives annually a series of lectures on the chief 
works of pianoforte composition. 1n1900 the King 
of Denmark conferred on him ile title of * Royal 
Professor." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salmonsen's, Store Hlustrerede Konversa- 
Lionsleksilion. 


8. F. C. 

HARTVIGSON, FRITS: Danish pianist : born 
at Grenaae, Jutland, May 51, 1841. His first in- 
structors in piano were his mother and Anton Вее. 
In 1859 he went to Berlin, where he studied under 
Plans von Bülow. Hiartvigson's first important ap- 
pearance in public was in Copenhagen in 1860. 
Since then he has been received with enthusiasm in 
most of the European capitals, llis repertoire in- 
cludes the compositions of Liszt, Bronsart, Brahms, 

tubinstein, and Ralf. Especially distinguished was 

his performance in Liszt's * Todtentanz ” for piano 
and orchestra, given under the leadership of Tans 
von Dülow in 1878 in England. 

ITartvigson settled in London in 1864, and played 
at the Crystal Palace Saturday сопесгіѕ, at the 
Richter and 1165661 orchestral concerts, and at the 
Philharmonic Society concerts; at the last-named he 
introduced Liszt's Concerto in E-flat (1872). From 
1872 to 1875 he lived in Russia, and when he returned 
to London was appointed pianist to the Prineess Al- 
exundra of Wales. He was made a knight of the 
Order of Dannebrog by the King of Deninark. 

flartvigson is an honorary member and a professor 
(appointed 1888) of the Royal Academy of Music, 
examiner jn the Royal College of Music, and pro- 
fessor in the Royal Normal College for the Blind. 
Among his pupils were Alfred Hollins aud Pauline 
Ellice 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who, 1903; С. F. Bricka, Dansk Bio- 

grañsk Lexicon, 

% EC 

HARVEST: The Palestinian harvest began in 
April with the cutting (hence “kazir”) of the barley. 
The lentil and pea ripened at the same time, and the 
reaping of the wheat and spelt followed two weeks 
later, although, of course, the time vanied with the 
climatic conditions in the dilTerent districts. While 
in the Jowlands around Jericho the barley harvest 
began early in April, along the coast it began eight 
days later, and in the mountains it was often from 
two to four weeks liter. The harvesting of grain 
usually lasted seven weeks. It is doubtful whether 
the feast of Mazzot was at the beginning of the har- 
vest: atany rate the chicf harvest festival (^ hag ha- 
kazir”) was the Feast of Weeks (see SuEnv'or). The 
grain was cut with a sickle )" hermesh,” * maggal "( 
asis still the custom in Palestine (Deut. xvi. 9). The 
reaper (“ kozer") grasped a number of ears with one 
hand (15а. xvii. 5; Ps. exxix. 7), and eut them off 
quite high up; perhaps in early times the single 
ears were plucked out by hand. The cut grain 
lay in rows (“‘amir”) behind the reaper, and was 
bound into sheaves (“alammah”: Gen. xxxvii. 
3) by the sheaf-hinder (*meassef”; Jer. ix. 1 
"me'ummer"; Ps. exxix. 7) and placed in heaps 

" gadish ”). 

Lev. xix. 9 and xxiii. 22 ordain that the reapers 
shall leave something for the poor, and shall not 
clean the field too thoroughly. During the reaping 
the workmen refreshed themselves with parched 
grain (“kali”), and with bread dipped in a sour drink 
(C homez"; Ruth ii. LH. Since the grain was usu- 
ally thrashed in the open field, the husbandmen used 
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to sleep there as long as the thrashing lasied, as 
they still do in Palestine. The yield from the seed 
varied greatly: from sixty to one hundredfold was 
an unusually rich return (Gen. xxvi. 12); probably 
thirtvfold was the ordinary return (Matt. xiii. 8), 
although to-day the average return is considerably 
less than this. 

The harvest celebrations reached their climax in 
the harvest festival (“hag lia-asif "), which was pre- 
eminently a vintage festival. On that occasion the 
land was filled with rejoicing, and the people gave 
themselves over to mith and dancing (comp. Judges 
2 хх. 10; Jer xxv. 90, ТТ. 32) Vo: 
day grapes to be consumed as food are gathered 
from the beginning of the month of August on, 
whereas those destined for the wine: press are not gar- 
ncred until the months of September and October; 
it was the same in ancient times, since the real vint- 
age festival is the Feast of Tabernacles, which comes 
in Tishri. Harvest rejoicings are ш men- 
tioned in the Bible (comp. Isa. ix. 9; Ps. iv. SIA. V. 
T], exxvi. 5 ₪ ser). Ata time ee such rejoicing the 
poor must not be forgotten, hence the injunction, 
that the cornersand edges of the ticld, as well as the 
gleanings and any sheaves that may have been over- 
looked, be teft for the poor and the stranger (Lev. 
ו‎ O хх. 22; Deut, xxiv, 10; Ruth i. 2, 15 <7 
seq. y. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Lehrbuch der Hebrelischen 


Stade, Gesch, des Volkes Isracl, i 1 2 Nowack, 
Archtioligie, s.v. Ernte s Ben- 
zinger, Hebiélisehe Areh., 1891, p. 200; Thomson, The Laud 
and the Book (popular (ed, 1880), s.v, larval) Zeitachrifl 
des Deutschen Paléistinavereins ix. 140; H. Vogelstein. Die 
Landwirtschaft in Рехт zur Zeit der Mischnoah. p. 47, 
kertin, 1591; Adler and Casunovicz, Biblical Antiquities, p. 


1605. 
E. G. H Ween. 
HASA: Babylonian amora of the third century, 


contemporary of артап (о, Jacob) and of Ammi 
(B. M. 57a). Though he was a poor man, people 
trusted him with their treasures, making him their 
bailee, without taking receipts from him. It is 
stated that, rumor having spread the report that 
Паѕа had been drowned, Nahman decided that 
Hasa's wife might marry again, on the ground that, 
were he still alive, the report of the whereabouts of 
so great aman w ould certainly have reached Nah- 
man’s ears (Yeb. 121b; Net. 85b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 
J. 8. AL 


HASAN BEN MASHIAH: Karaite teacher 
of the ninth or tenth century. According to Sahl 
beu Mazliah (sce Pinsker, “ Likkute Kadmouiyyot,” 
p. 97), Hasan publicly disputed with Saadia, and 
after Saadia’s death wrote against him. In op- 
position to this, Thu al-Tliti records that lasan lived 
in Bagdad, and held disputes there with the Chris- 
tian physician Abu Ali [за ibn Zara (see Stein- 
sehneider, * Polemisehe und Apologetische Littera- 
tur,” p. 146), who wrote in the year 337 А.и. (= 997 
c.E.). This date is, however, far too late for Ben 
Mashial. 

Of Hasan's polemic against Saadia, which was 
probably written in Arabic, n passage is extant, re- 
ferring to the antiquity of the present Jewish eal- 
endar (the well-known theory of ааа). In this 
passage mention is made of certain * Sadducaic wri- 
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tines,” which, as is now known, cireulited amen, 
the Waraites of the tenth century. Vo this — גוז‎ 
ical treatise probably belongs another pussace in 


St. Petersburg manuscript, where Den Mash ial 
after some introductory remarks in Arabie quote 
a complete. Hebrew treatise on calendar science ty 


an otherwise unknown Rabbinite, Joshua ben ‘Alan 
Hadassi, moreover, quotes from ilasan an н 
on the law of inheritance (© lla Eshkol,” $ 2573) 
and Ibn лга, in the preface to his commentary on 
the Pentateuch, mentions bim (placing him in onc 
class with Anan, Benjamin al-Nahawandi, and 
deshua b. Judah) as representative of Karaite Bible 
exemresis, 

From this it would appear that. Мйхап ben Ма 
Shiah also wrote Bible commentaries; and perhaps 
he is theauthor of a fragmentof an Arabic commen 
tary on Exodus (MS. St. Petersburg), in whieh the 
above-mentioned passage against Saadia lkewise 
occurs, апа which Uarkavy attributes to Sahl b 
Mazlinh. On the other hand, the authorship of a 
treatise on the theodiey, under the title “Sha‘ar ha 
лелек." of a" Sefer ha Datot "or * Zikron ha-Datot,” 
and of a law eode (“Sefer ha-Mizwot"), is errone 
ouslv aseribed to him. 


EO Pinsker, Lildinfe Катон нө! p. 1014; Stein- 
sehneider, Cat. Logd pp. 390, 403; idem. IP br. 1 “hiers, р. 
400 ; idem, 24 riste 2% ד‎ pp. $8, 282; Fürst, 
fre sch. des Кип, li. 14 (notes), 4; M: тойо), Ihn al- 
Tiiti int A Q. eix. BE 4H: Joshua b." Alan, in Her-Zetirah., 
1599, Nox. 111- 142, and in la- Goren, iv. T3. Ou the Frodus 


conimentary see Poznanski, мов et Nes Eicrils, p. 2U (те 
printed in H. FE. J. xliv. 170), 
- S. P 


Third exilareh of the Arabian 
period; died in 730. lle was a descendant of Bos- 
tanai T. and a sucecssor of llanina b. Adai. dis ekl- 
est son was Solomon D. Hasdai, who also, after his 
father's death, became exilareh. His second son, 
David, was the father of Anan ben David, the 
founder of the Naraites, and, according to Waraite 
tradition, was gaon. Hasdai s son-in-law, probably, 
was Natronai ben Nehemiah, gaon of Pumbedita 
(719-739). Паха ат. 15 certainly the exikuch quoted 
in Al. Kkazwini's “Athar al Bilad” (ed. Wüstenfeld, 
p. 302), though his nime is not mentioned.  Aceord- 
ing to this report he showed to Mujahid (124) tlie 
twoangels Harutand Marut, great teachers of magic 
(see Hughes, “Dict. of islam,” p. 167). lt is related 
that Mujahid, against [lasdai’s express condition, 
pronounced the name of God on seeing them, and 
thus did not perish. 


RUIZ frre. Vo ИКИ E. J. Nil. 124: 


HASDAI I.: 


BIBLIOGRAPITY : 


Lazarus. in Brülls Jahrb. x. 4s 174, 090; Abrabam ibn 
boud m Ei nn | 
J. M. Se. 


HASDAI, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL HA- 
LEVI: I[ebrew translator; lived in Barcelona about 
1230. Ife is supposed to have been the son of the 
poet Samuel ibn Abraham ibn Uasdai ha-Lavi (FIO? 
1316; tirütz," Geschichte,” vi. 195) Агапа Hasdai 
wasan enthusiastic partizan of Maimonides, and took 
part in the struggle between the followers and the 
opponents of that philosopher. Te sent a letter to du- 
dah ibn al-Fakhar of oan Duxtort, ^ Institntio 
Epistolaris Hebraica," p. 433, Basel, 1729) in which 
he ex pressed the hope of converting him to the Mai- 
monidean party. At the same time he blamed him 
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for his attacks on the old grammarian David Kimhi, 
aud alluded to Meir ben Todros ha-Levi Abulafia, 
tbe other principal adversary of Maimonides, in 
terms of censure. Moreover, he addressed a letter 
(Maimonides, “ Teshubot, She’clot: we-Iggerot," p. 
946, Constantinople, 1420-40) to the same Abulafia, 
in Which he ex pressed astonishment that à mau of the 
latter's connections and position should unite with 
those who opposed Maimonides and despised à man 
like David Kimhi. He addressed another letter, in 
conjunction with his brother Judah (see “Ozar Neh- 
mad," ii. 171), to the Jews of Castile, Aragon. Na- 
arre, and Leon, severely arraigning the anti-Mai- 
monidists, who, iu their fanaticism, had caused the 
monks to burn some of Maimonides’ writings in 
Paris and Montpellier, 

Ibn llasdui was an industrious translator from 
Arabic into Hebrew; some Arabic works are known 
only through his translations. Among his transla- 
tions are the following: (1) “Sefer ha-Tappuah,” 
from the pseudo-Aristotclian “ Kitab al-Tulfabah ” 
(Venice, 1519, frequently reprinted; Latin transl. 
“Biga Dissertationnm," Giessen, 1706; German 
transl. by J. Musen, Lemberg, 1875). The original 
Arabie text is lost. (2) * Mozene Zedek,” from 
Ghazali's ethical work entitled “Mizan а Amal." 
It was published by J. Goldenthal, who rejected Ibn 
Ilasdai's for the original Arabie title of Ghazali 
(Leipsic, 1839). The Arabic original has been lost. 
Ibn Hasdai's translation replaces Ghazali’s quota- 
tions from the Koran and the Sunna with their 
equivalents from Bible and Talmud (see Jellinck 
in “Orient, Lit." v. 572, and Goldenthal's answer to 
Jellinek in 2б. vi. 393) (2) “Sefer ha-Yesodot,” 
from Isaac Israelis “Kitab al-Istiksat” (German 
transl. by S. Fried, "Das Buch der Elemente,” 
Fraukfort-on-the-Main, 1900: first appeared as in- 
augural dissertation, Leipsic, 1884) Ibn Hasdai 
translated the book at the request of David Кои; 
and some passages, compared by Steiuschineider, 
agree exactly with the Latin translation. supposed 
to have been made by Gerard of Cremona. Another 
Hebrew translation of the book is supposed to he by 
Moses ibu Tibbon, thongh both translations have 
the introduction of Ibn lIasdai (see S. Fried's trans- 
lation, p. 73). The Arabic original is lust. (4) Mai- 
monides' “Sefer ha-Mizwot." Fragmeuts of llas- 
dai's translation are preserved in quotations. by 
Nahmanides and Aaron ha-Levi, contained in M. 
Bloch's “ Le Livre des Préceptes.” p. 26 (Paris, 1888). 
(5) Maimonides’ “Iggeret Teman.” Two passages 
of Ibn Hasdai’s translation are given in Stein- 
schueider’s “Hebr. Bibl.” (xv. 62). There are two 
other Hebrew trauslations in existence of both of the 
foregoing booksof Maimonides, (6) * Ben ha-Melek 
we ha-Nazir” (see BARLAAM AND JosArrmaT), The 
question as to how far Ibn Elasdai introduced new 
stories into the old framework, and ив to which 
Arabic translation of the original Persian or Indian 
he used, can not at present be determined; but his 
version is one of the most important factors in the 
critical. inquiry as to how this story of the Buddha 
was transmitted from Kast to West, The Ilebrew 
style of Ibn Hasdai's translations is elegant and clear, 
According to De Rossi he also wrote hiddushim on 
several Talmudic treatises (Parma MS. No. 1162, 
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iii. 84); but Steinschneider doubts this (see Denja- 

cob," Ozar ha-Sefarimn,” p. 114). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. p. 6:3; idem, Jew- 
ish Literature, pp. 89, 96, 172, 174; idem, Hebr. Uehers. pp, 
288, 342, 30], NOB, 927, 530 отат, esr. vi. 195; vii. 55, 56, 43, 
313; Cassel, Lehrbuch dor J Wdisehen Gesch. uud Littera- 
tur p sr: BIULL Jair iv. 207 
17 Ма 
HASDAI (HISDAI), ABU AL-FADL BEN 

JOSEPH IBN: Jewish convert to Islam; lived at 

Saragossa in the second half of the eleventh centary, 

Ibn Abi ‘Usaibia (**Uyun al-Anba fi Tabakat ai- 

Atibba") poinpously calls him a descendant of 

the prophet Moses. Пе relates further that Hasdal 

was au excellent poet, an orator, à clever logician 
aud physician, aud was well versed in mathematics 
and astronomy. 


HBLIOGRAPHY : ibn Abi 'Usaibia, ‘Uyun ul-dnba ft Тараа 
al-idtiblut, ii; 505 Steinschneider, Dir Arabische Literatur 
der Juden, 8100, note 3, Frankfort-on-the-Mam, 1902. 


K. DL. BR: 


HASDAI, ABU OMAR JOSEPH IBN: 
Jucd:eo-Spanish port of the eleventh century; prob- 
ably born at Cordova; died between 1045 and 1055. 
Ibn Janah, in his “Luma” (p. 152 = Rikon an 
S6; betweeu 1050 and 1055), speaks of Joseph as al- 
ready dead. Ile saw him at Saragossa, whither he had 
zone from Cordova. It appears, however, from Jo- 
seph's poem that he wasalive in 1045, There is there- 
tore little ground for Luzzatto’s supposition (^ Notice 
sur Hasdai ben Isaac,” p. 60) that Joseph was the 
sou of Hasdai b. Isaac ha-Levi, who in 960 was ап 
old man. Only one poem of Joseph's has been pre- 
served, the “ Yetomah” (Arabic, * Yatimah” [* un- 
equaled "p, it is a panegyric of Samuel Nagdela 
and his son Joseph, the latter being at that time a boy 
between ten aml fifteen. The beauty of this poem 
is equal to its name, and crities recognize it as com- 
parable to those of Ibn Gabirol. It is praised by 
Moses ibu Ezra in a poem published in “Ozar Neb- 
mad” (iii. 44 ct seg), and by Aldlarizi (" Tahke- 
moni," eh. ii.) Fhe Hebrew text of llasdai's poem 
was published by L. Dukes in his * Nabal Kedumim ” 
(p. 17), and a German metric trauslation hy Geiger 
iu his “Salomon Gabirol und Seine Dichtungen” 
(pp. 95 e£ seq). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in Erseh and Grnber, Encyc. 
section ii. part 81, p. 73; idem, Jewish Literature, p. 1715 
J. Egers, in Kobak's Jeschurun, vi. 63-6; ; Gratz, Gesch. 3d 
ed., vi. 43, 351-352. 

T M. 

HASDAI, ABU YUSUF (BEN ISAAC BEN 
EZRA) IBN SHAPRUT (SHABRUT, SHAF- 
RUT, BASHRUT, or, incorrectly, SHPROT; 
called also Hasdai ha-Nasi): Spanisb pliysician, 
diplomat, and patron of Jewish science; born about 
W5at Jaen; died 970 or 990 at Cordova. Jis father 
was a wealthy and learned dew of Jaen, азда ac- 
quired in liis youtha thorough knowledge of Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Latin, the last-named language being 
at that time known only to the higher clergy of 
Spain. ilealso studied medicine, and issaid to have 
discovered a universal panacea, called * Al-Faruk.” 
Appointed physician to the calif ‘Abd al-Rahman 
TH. (912-961), he, by his engaging manners, knowl- 
edge, character, and extraordinary ability, gained 
his master’s confidence to such a degree that he 
became the calif’s confidant and faithful counselor. 
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Without bearing the title of vizier he was in reality 
ministerof toreign allairs; he had also controlof the 
customs and ship-dues in the port of Cordova. 
Hasdai arranged the alliances formed by the calif 
with foreign powers, nud he received the envoys 
sent by the latter to Cordova. In 949 an em- 
bassy was sent by Constantine VH. to form a diplo- 
matic league between the hard-pressed Byzantine 
empire and the powerful ruler of Spain. Among 
the presents brought by the embassy was ₪ magnili- 
cent codex of Dioscorides’ work on botany, which 
the Arabic physicians and naturalists valued highly. 
Hasdai, with the aid of a learned Greek monk namel 
Nicholas, translated it into Arabic, making it there- 
by the common property of the Arabs and of medie- 
val Europe. 

Hasdai rendered important services to his master 
by his treatment of an embassy headed by Abbot 

Johannes of Göritz, sent to Cordova in 
As 956 by Otto 1. The calif, fearing that 
Minister. the letter of the German emperor might 
contain matter derogatory to Islam, 
commissioned Hasdai to open the negotiations with 
the envoys. Tlasdaj, who soon perceived that the 
letter could not be delivered to the ealif in its pres- 
ent form, persuaded the envoys to send for another 
letter which should contain noobjectionable matter. 
Johannes of Goritz said that he had “never seen a 
man of such subtle intellect as the Jew IIasdeu ” 
(“Vita Johannis Gorziensis.” ch. cxxi, in Pertz, 
“Monumenta Germaniæ,’ 311). 

Hasdai secured a great diplomatie triumph dur- 
ing the ditliculties which arose between the king- 
doms of Leon and Navarre, when the ambitious 
Queen Toda sought the aid of ‘Abd al-Ralman in re- 
instating her deposed grandson Sancho. | 1130001 was 
sent to the court of Navarre; and he sueceeded 
after a long struggle in persuading the queen to go 
to Cordova with ler son and grandson, in order to 
prostrate herself before the calif, her old enemy, and 
implore the aid of his arms (955) The proud 
Navarrese allowed herself to be vanquished by 
Iasdai—as a Jewish poet. of the time expresses him- 
self, "by the charm of his words, the strength of 
his wisdom, the force of his cunning, and his 
thousand tricks." TIasdai retained bis high position 
under ‘Abd al-Rahman's son and suecessor, Al- 
Hakim, who even surpassed his father in his love 
for science. 

ITasdai was very active in behalf of his eoreligion- 
ists and Jewish scienee. When he heard that in the 
far East there was a Jewish state hav- 
ing a Jewish ruler, he desired to enter 
into correspondenee with this mon- 
arch; and when the report of the ex- 
istence of the state of the Chazars was confirmed by 
two Jews, Mar Saul and Mar Joseph, who had eome 
in the retinue of an embassy from the Slavic king 
to Cordova, Iasdai entrusted to them a letter, writ- 
ten in good Hebrew addressed to the Jewish king, 
in Which he gave an aeeount of his position in the 
Western state, described the geographieal situation 
of Andalusia and its relation to foreign countries, 
and asked for detailed information in regard to the 
Chazars, their origin, their politica! and military 
organization, ete. See CHAZARS. 
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ахаа sent rich presents to the academics of Sura 
and Pumbedita, and corresponded with Dos the 
son of Маа Gaon. dle was also instrumental in 
transferring the center of Jewish science: tron, Bal у 
lonia to Spain, by appointing Moses bo Encch, whe 
had been stranded at C Чома, director € a school, 
and thereby detaching Judaism from its dc perdence 
on the bast, to the great joy ol the clit, as Abraham 
ibn Dand says (“Sefer ha-elxXabbalali;" p. 65. Ibn 
Abi ‘Usaibia writes of him: "Маха b. Isaac was 
among the foremost Jewish scholars versed in their 
law. Пе opened to his coreligionisis in Andalusia 
the gates of knowledge of the religious law, of chro- 
nology, ete. Before his time they had to apply to 
the Jews of Bagdad on legal questions, and on mat- 
ters referring to the calendar and the dates of the 
festivals ” (ed. Müller, ii. 50). 

Hasdai marks the beginning of the florescenee of 
Andalusian Jewish culture; and the rise of poctry and 
of the study of Hebrew grammar among the Spanish 
Jews. limself a scholar, he encouraged scholarship 
among his coreligionists by the purchase of Hebrew 
books, which he imported from the East, and by 
supporting Jewish scholars whom he gathered about 
hin. Among the latter were Menahem b. Saruk of 
Tortosa, the protégé of Hasdai's father, ind Dunash 
b. Labrat, both of whom addressed poems to their 
patron. Dunash, however, prejudiced Пааа to 
such a degree against Menahem that Ilasdai eaused 
Menahem to be maltreated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Philoxene Luzzatto, Notice sur Abiu-Jout- 
souf Huaxdat ibu-shaprout, Paris. 1552; Dozy, (еей. der 
Mauren iu Npauicn, 1. 53; Ios, Hist. d. 145; Geiger, Das 
Judenthuim uml Seine Giseh. Vi. 82; €anuoly, Histoire des 
Médecins Juifs, p. 30 (very inadequate); Cassel, in Miscet- 
lany of Hebrew Literature, 1.73: Gritz, (isch. у. 500. 
es AMI 
HASDAI BEN SAMUEL BEN PERAH- 

YAH HA-KOHEN: Turkish rabbi; born at 

Salonica; died there Sept., 1677: claimed descent 

from Joseph ben Gorion. He was a son of the 

learned. Samuel ben Perahyah of Salonica, and 

pupil of Rabbi Llayvim Shabbethai in that city, 
where he also became rabbi. llasdal was the au- 
thor of responsa, which appeared under the title 

“Torat Iesed," Salonica, 1722, eontaining also let- 

ters written by him to Aaron ben .הלו‎ His 

novelle on the Iloshen Mishpat and on some Tal- 
mudic treatises have remained unpublished. 

IIasdai's uncle, Daniel ben Perahyah, added 
notes to Joseph ben Shem-Tob's “She'erit Yosef” 
(Salonica, 1568). 

Conforte, Kore ha-Durut, ed. Cassel, pp. 39b, 
44b: Azulai, Shem  ha-Gedolim, i. bl, ii. 153; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. i. 169. 

M. 1.‏ ו 

HASDAI BEN SOLOMON: Spanish rabbi: 
born probably in Tudela. Пе was a pupil of lt 
Nissim Gerondi in Barcelona. Iis friend (and 
probably fellow pupil) Isaac b. Sheshet calls him 
the “Spanish worthy." Ile oiliciated as rabbi until 
1379, when the plague broke out in Tudela. still 
unmarried, he went to Valencia, where he found a 
position as rabbi. Jlasdai, who corresponded with 
Паѕааі Crescas, Isaac b. Sheshet, and others, in his 
stern piety opposed Hayyim Galipapa of Pamplona, 
who had introduced certain ritualistic changes into 
his community. Ile objected to the reading in 
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Spanish of the Esther roll; and in Fraga, where һе 
stopped on a journey, he unsuccessfully attempted 
to force the community to change a custom which 
had crept into the liturgy through ignorance. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isaac b. sheshet, Responsa, Nos. 37, 373, 891, 
415: Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden iu Spanien, і. Si ; Grats, 
Gesch. viii. 30. 

G. M. RK. 


HASELBAUER. 


HASHABIAH (mawn): Name of several Le- 
vites, chiefly in the time of the return from Babylon. 
The most important are: 1. The fourth son of Je- 
duthun, appointed by David to play the harp under 
the direction of his father in the house of the Lord ; 
he had charge of the twelfth division of musicians 
(FONON טר‎ а son. ot Kemucel, ù chief of 
the Kohathite Levites, who, with 1,700 men of his 
tribe, superintended the business of the Lord and of 
the king west of the Jordan (I Chron. xxvi. ol), 
xxvii. 17). 3. A Levite, one of the chiefs who olli- 
ciated at the Feast of Passover in. the time of King 
Josiah (11 Chron. xxxv. 9(. 4. The “ruler of half 
the district of Keilah,” who repaired a portion of the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 17). 5. One of the 
chiefs of the Levites who, with Nehemiah, sealed 
the covenant (Neh. x. 12 ГА V. 11]; xn. 990. 

ЕО М. Sen. 


HA-SHAHAR (ntn = “the dawn”) : Hebrew 
monthly; published at Vienna Irom 1569 to 1984 by 
P. Smolenskin, who was also its editor. lt reseni- 
bled the German * Monatsschrift,” containing scien- 
tific articles, essays, biographies, and narratives. 
It contained also general Jewish news, The objects 
of Smolenskin were to enlighten the Jews, to spread 
the knowledge of Hebrew, and particularly to op- 
pose obseurantism. Its publication was interrupted 
several times for lack of support. “Wa-Shahar” 
greatly jnilucneed the Лака movement, espe- 
cially in Russia, where it was well known. Jt was 
read secretly in the yeshibot, in private houses, and 
in the batte inidrashot. Among its contributors 
were scholars and litterateurs like Drandsteter, Leon 
Gordon, David Kahana and Solomon Rubin; the last- 
named assisted Smolenskin in the editorship. The 
second volume was reviewed by A. Geiger in his 
“Jüd. Zeit.” (ix. 298—316): the twelfth and last vol- 
ume was criticized by Eliezer Atlas in * lTa-Asif ” 
(ii. 354-370). 

BIBLIOGRAPILY: Brainin, Perez ben Mosheh Smolenskin, pas- 

sim, Warsaw, 1596, 

0 М. SEL. 


HA-SHILOAH. 
HASHKABAH. 


HASHMONAH: Thirtieth station of the Israel- 
ites during their wandering iu the wilderness (Num. 
xxajli. 29, 90). It was situated not far front Monnt 
Hor. The Septuagint has Xe2uová, evidently con- 
fusing it with the station Zalmonah, mentioned in 
verse 41. 

ЕТО Бр, 

HASHUB (awn): 1. Son of Pahath-moab, who 
assisted Nehemiah in the repair of the walls of Jeru- 
salem (Neh. iii. 11). 2. Another Hashub, engaged 
in the sume work (Neh. ili. 233) 3. One of the 


See EYBESCHÜTZ, loNATHAN. 


See PERIODICALS. 


See JEAZKANAT NESHAMOT. 


chiefs of the people, who sealed the covenant with 

Nehemiah (Neh. x. 24 |А. У. 98р. 4. А Levite of 

the family of Merari (Хер. xi. 15; I Chron. ix. 14). 
E. G. И. M. SEL. 


HA-SHULAMMIT. See PERIODICALS. 


HASHUM (pwn): 1. Chief of a family the 
members of which, two hundred and twenty-three 
in number, returned from captivity with Zerubbabel 
(Ezra ii. 19; comp. Neh. vii. 22). Seven of them 
had married foreign women, whom they had to put 
away (Ezra x. 883). Hashum was among those who 
sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 18). 
2. One of the chiefs who stood on the left side of 
Ezra when he read the Law to the people (Neh. 
Ville), 

E. GQ. U. M. SEL. 

HASIDZEANS or ASSIDEANS (Dpr; 
גי‎ 0000000 ; lit “the pious”): Religious party which 
commenced to play an important rôle in political 
life only during the time of the Maccabean wars, al- 
though it had existed for quite some time previous. 
They are mentioned only three times in the baoks 
of the Maccabees. ln I Maec. ii. 41 it is related that 
at the commencement of the war, after a number of 
Maccabeans in the recesses of the desert had allowed 
themselves to be slain on the Sabbath without offer- 
ing any resistance, Mattathias and his followers de- 
cided to tight on the Sabbath in case of necessity. 
Thereupon a company of Hasidians joined them, 
“anighty men of Israel, . . . such as were volun- 
tarily devoted nuto the law.” In the second passage 
(1 Macc. vii ) itis stated that Alcimus succeeded in 
persuading Demetrius, the newly elected king of 
Syria, to appoint him high priest instead of Judas 
Maceabeus. — Wherenpon it is said (verses 12-14): 
“Then did there assemble unto Aleimus and Dac- 
chidesa company of scribes, to require justice. Now 
the Assidvans ['AG:daior] were the first among the 
children of Israel that sought peace of them: For, 
suid they, one that is a priest of the sced of Aaron 

is come with this army, and he will 
Account in do us no wrong." They were mis- 


II. Macc. taken, however, since Aleimus later 
caused sixty of them to be put to 
death. In the parallel passage, on the other hand 


(МЇ Macc. xiv), Alcimus describes the political situ- 
ation of the Jews to Demetrius as follows: “Those 
of the Jews that be called Assidcans, whose captain 
is Judas Maccabeus, nourish war, and are seditious, 
and will not let the realin be in peace” (11 Macc. 
XIV. O). 

The name * Hasideans” occurs frequently in the 
Psalms, in the sense of “the pious,” “saints” (xxx. 
5 [A. V. 4], xxxi 24 [23], xxxvii. 28). Iu Talmudic 
sources the Ilasidcans appear as martyrs to their 
faith (Sanh. 10b); as unselfish and long-suffering 
(Abot v. 4, 13); as the “saints of former times” 
(Llasidim ha-Rishonim”); as those who compose 
themselves inwardly foran hour before prayer (Ber. 
v. 1) and enjoy special honor at the Feast of Tuber- 
nacles, on the day of the drawing of water (Suk. v. 4). 
To their party, which died out with Joshna Katnuta, 
Jose ben Joezer probably belonged (Sotah ix. 15; 
Пак ii. 7) Inthe Eighteen Denedictions God's bless- 
ing is called down upon them immediately after the 
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Zaddikim ("al ha-Zaddikim weal ba Пахі), 
and in kiter times they appear in general as the ideal 
representatives of Judaism, so that “llasid” has 
come to be a title of respect (Num. R. Ez 11, 227u, 

* Yacob he-Hasid "; comp. Tem. 15b; Patan, Sa). 
From these sources have been developed the opin- 
ions, generally prevalent among scholars, that the 
Hasid:eans were strongly religions ascetics who held 
strictly to the Law and loved quiet, 


Party of and who founded a society or sect 
the that exercised considerable power and 
Rebellion. authority among the people; and that 


they were finally drawn into rebellion 
by Antiochus, who began the war against the Syr- 
ians and carried it to ù triumphant conclusion, The 
Hasidivans thus became the chief impelling force in 
the Jewish struggle for independence. (II Mace. 
xiv. 6). 

Concerning the political rôle of the Hasidivans in 
this war, Wellhausen has endeavored to prove that 
it was almost insignificant (* Die Pharisiier und die 
Sadducier,” Greifswald, 1874). According to him 
they formed an independent association existing 
apart from the doctors of the Law (comp. I Macc. vii. 
12), which attached itself to the Maccaheans after 
the latter had won their first success (I Mace. ji. 
42), but. which seized the first opportunity to make 
peace with Aleimus and thus left the Maccabeans in 
the lurch. The contradictory passage in 11 Macca- 
bees, according to which the ITasidzans were the chief 
force throughout the war, Wellhausen regards as a 
violently interjected protest against. the true repre- 
sentation of them as found in I Maccabees. Several 
modern scholars (Schürer, IYautzsch, and others) 
have agreed to this view, which had already been 
adopted in part by Ewald (7Gesch. des Volkes 
Israel,” iv. 401). But even if the justice of this 
view were admitted, the origin and tenets of the 
Hasid:eans would be no less obscure than before. 
Gritz (* Gesch." ii. 273) supposes them to have de- 

veloped out of the Nazarenes. After 


Different the Maccabean victories, according 
Views. to Griitz, they retired into obscurity, 


being plainly dissatisfied with Judas 
Maccabeus, and appeared later as the order of the 
Essenes—a theory which is supported by the simi- 
larity in meaning between Ecomo or 'Eecaíot (= Syr- 
iac stat. absolute pon. stat. emphat. ,הסיא‎ * pious”) 
and “ Hasidim " (* pious”), and which hasas many ad- 
vocates (ліе, “Gesch. des Volkes Israel ^; Lucius, 
* Die Therapeuten”) as opponents (Herzfeld, * Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel,” and others). Others think that 
the Pharisees were developed from the llasidim 
(Schürer, * Gesch." ii. 404; Moritz Friedlünder, 
“Gesch. der Jüdischen Apologetik,” pp. 310 e£ seq., 
464 et seq.). 

Since scholars have until recently started with the 
erroncous hypothesis that Hellenism “taok root only 
in the npper classes of society, the main body of tlic 
[Jewish] nation being wholly untouched by it" 
(Wellhausen, * Israelitische nnd Jüdische Gesch." p. 
240), und that consequently the majority of the peo- 
ple at that time were * pious. and observers of the 
Law,” it would be necessary, in order to account for 
the {fasidivans, to remove them from their * pions” 
surroundings aud make of them a sect or society 
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Hasellauer 
Masidim 


of “extra-pious,” although the sources mentior eid do 
not justify such a view. The согар ^ Ac cf 
the books of the Maccabees, upon whieh so much 
emphasis is laid, corresponds, as has already lorg 
been known, to the קהל חסידים‎ of the Psalms, which 
means neither * sect " nor “society,” but only "con- 
zregation," with no ideaof party. The RELY attrib 
uted to Hasidim in the Talimndie sources is. not 
in any way abnormal or suggestive of sect (Là 
mann, in “R. E; fF." ххх. I82 et seq). The suppesi 
tion that they were à seet closely associated with 
the scribes, and related to them, rests only on tie 
fact that the two classes are mentioned tore ther in 
| Mace. vii. 12, 12; the genuineness of verse 19, how- 
ever, has been questioned by Hitzig (* Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel,” р. 417). 

Since Moritz Friedlünder's investigations (espe 
cially in "Der Antichrist,” Göttingen, 1901) lave 
shown the great extent te which the 
Jews in Palestine and in the countries 
of the Diaspora fell away from ortho- 
dox Judaism, even in the third cen 
tury B.C., the Hasideans appear simply to have been 
those * pious” ones who remained true to the ens- 
toms of their fathers. They lost ground, however, 
from day to day, as their prayer shows: Telp, 
Lord; for the Hasil ceaseth" (Ton w23 :בי‎ Ps. 
xii. 2 [A V. I. They were animated bya profound 
hatred for the foreign, 11611016 spirit, and for those 
of their Jewish brethren who were filled with it. 
In the Maccabean wars they came 10 un accounting 
with both. They seem by no means to have been 
peace-loving hermits or asectics. Their sentiments 
and attitude are probably to be seen in Ps. exlix.: 
“Sing unto the Lord a new song, and his praise in 
the assembly of 1asidim. . . The Hasidim exult 
in glory: they sing for joy upon their beds. They 
have the high praises of God in their mouth, and 
a two-edged sword in their hand; to execute venge 
ance upon the nations, and punishments upon the 
peoples; to bind their kings with chains, and their 
nobles with fetters of iron; to execute проп them 
the promised judgment” (liebr.). This agrees with 
II Maccabees, according to which the dllhusklieans 
under Judas Maecaheus “continually stirred up war 
and rebellion, and would not let the country he at 
peace ” (see EXSENES). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und Sciner 
Nekun. d. 199: Herzfeld, Gesell. des Volkes Isract, in. 357, 
84, 395; Hamburger, K. D. T. il. 132; Urseh and Griber, 
Епсуе. section. ili, part 32, p. 15; Gritz. бе хер, 11. 240 314 ; 
lii. 3, 7, М, 90; Seliiirer, Geseh. L 100, 205, 217; ii. 404: Well- 


bausen, Israclitische und Jüdische Gesch. pp, 240, 277 ¢ Moritz 
ב‎ р! 


Friedländer, Die Gesch. der JHdischen A pologetili, pp. 437 

Ct seg. 

1. BI. Se. 

HASIDIM, HASIDISM : llasidism is a relig- 
ious movement which arose among the Polish Jews 
in the eighteenth century, and which won over 
nearly half of the Jewish masses. In its literal 
meaning the word “Hasidism” is identical with 
" pietism " (* 1asid" = “the pious”), and the ITasi- 
dic teachings resemble the synonymous Protestant 
teachings in so far as they both assign the tirst place 
in religion not to religious dogma and ritual but to 
the sentiment and the emotion of faith. Presenting 
in its inner motives one of the most peculiar phe- 
nomena of religious psychology in general, [Tasidisin 


Their 
Position. 


Hasidim 





should in Jewish history be classed among the most 
momentous spiritual revolutions that have influenecd 
the social life of the Jews, particularly those of 
eastern Europe. 

There has been apparent from time immemorial a 
struggle for supremacy between two principles in 
Judaism: the formalism of dogmatic ritual and the 
direct. religious sentiment. The discipline of the 
Law was in continual conflict with mystical medita- 
tion, which gave considerable latitude to individual 
inclinations in the domain of religion, Such was 
the nature of the struggle between Pharisaism and 
Essenism in ancient times, between Talmudism and 
the Cabala in the Middle Ages, and between rabbin- 
ism und the mystic-Messianic movements from the 
sixteenth to the cighteenth century. 

In Poland, where siuce the sixteenth ceutury the 
great bulk of the Jewry had firmly established itself, 
the struggle between rabbinism and mysticism he- 
came particularly acute after the Messianic move- 
ment called into being by SrtAppETHAI ZEBr. — Lean. 
ings toward mystical doctrines and sectarianism 
showed themselves prominently among the Jews of 
the southwestern or Ukraine provinces of Poland 
(Volhynia, Podolia, and Galicia); while in the north- 
western provinces, in Lithuania, and in White Rus- 
sia, rabbinical Orthodoxy held undisputed sway. 
This was due to the pronounced social difference 
between the northern or Lithuanian Jews and the 
southern Jews of the Ukraine. In Lithuania tlic 
Jewish masses were mainly gathered 
in densely populated towns where rab- 
binical academie culture (in the yeshi- 
bot) was in a flourishing state; while 
in the Ukraine the Jews were more 
scattered in villages far removed from intellectual 
centers, and were frequently steeped in ignorance. 

The social decay in the south became more intense 
after the Cossacks’ UPRISING under Climiclnicki and 
the turbulent times in Poland (1648-60), which com- 
pletely ruined the Jewry of the Ukraine, but left 
comparatively untouched that of Lithuania, The 
economic and spiritual decline of the South-Russian 
Jews created a favorable field for mystical move- 
ments and religious sectarianism, which spread there 
from the middle of the seventeenth to the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and brought about, among 
other things, the appearance of the Christianizing 
sect of the Frankists. (See FRANK, JACOB.) 

Besides these external influences there were deeply 
seated causes that produced among the greater por- 
tion of the Jewish pcople a discontent with rabbin- 
ism and a gravitation toward mysticism, Rabbin- 
ism, which in Poland had become transformed into 
a system of book-lore and dry religious formalism, 
satisfied neither the unlearned common people nor 
the learned men who sought in religion an agreeable 
source of consolation and of forgetfulness of worldly 
cares. Although rabbinism itself had adopted some 
features of the Cabala, it had adapted them to tit 
into its own religious system: it added to the stern 
discipline of ritualism the gloomy asceticism of the 
“practical cabalists” of the East, who saw the es- 
sence of earthly existence only in fasting, in penance, 
in self-torture, and in spiritual sadness. Such a 
combination of religious practises, suitable for indi- 
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viduals and hermits, was not suitable to the bulk of 
the Jews. Hasidism gave a ready response to the 
burning desire of the common people in its simple, 
stimulating. and comforting faith. In contradistinc- 
tion to other sectarian teaching, Wasidism aimed not 
at dogmatic or ritual reform, but at a deeper psy- 
chological one. Its aim was to change not the be- 
lief, but the believer. By means of psychological 
suggestion it created a new type of religious man, 
a type that placed emotion above reason and rites, 

and religious exaltation above knowledge. 
The founder of Hasidism was a man of the ob- 
secure Podolian Jewry, Israel b. Eliezer BA‘AL SNEM- 
Тов (BeShT). Tis personal fame as 


The Ba‘al a healer spread not only among the 
Shem. Jews, but also among the non-Jewish 


peasants and the Polish nobles. Пе 
often cured the Jews hy fervent prayer, profound 
eestasies, and gesticulations, He also at times suc- 
cessfully prognosticated the future, and revealed se- 
crets. Soon acquiring among the masses the repu- 
tation of a miracle-worker, lie came to be known 
as “the kind Ba'al Shem” (* Ba‘al Shem-Tob "( 

Besht was the idol of the common people. Char- 
acterized by an extraordinary sincerity and simplic- 
ity, he knew how to gain an insight into the spiri- 
tual needs ofthe masses. He taught them that true 
religion was not Talmudic scholarship, but a sincere 
love of God combined with warm faith and belief in 
the eificaey of prayer; that à plain man filled witha 
sincere belief in God, and whose prayers come from 
the heart, is more acceptable to God than the rabbi 
versed in the Law, aud who throughout. his life is 
absorhed iu the study of the Talmud and in the ob- 
servance of petty ceremonials. This democratiza- 
tion of Judaism attracted to the teachings of Besht 
not only the common people, hut also the scholars 
whom the rabbinical scholasticism and ascetic Cabala 
failed to satisfy. 

Abont 1740 Besht established himself in the Podo- 
lian town of Miedzyboz, Пе gathered about him 
numerous disciples and followers, whom he initiated 
into the secrets of his teachings not һу systematic 
exposition, but by means of sayings and parables. 
These sayiugs were transmitted orally, and were later 
written down by his disciples, who developed the 
disjointed thoughts of their master into a system. 
Besht himself did not write anything. Being a 
mystic by nature, he regarded lis teachings as a 
prophetic revelation. Toward the end of his life he 
witnessed the spread in Podolia of the teachings of 
the Frankists, which, like lIasidism, were the out- 
come of popular dissatisfaction with the existing 
order of religions matters, but led to negative results. 

The teachings of Hasidism, as laid down in the 
sayings of Desht and his first disciples, are founded 
on two theoretical conceptions: (1) religious panthe- 
ism, or the omnipresence of Gad, and (2) the idea of 


communion between God and man. 

Funda- “Man,” says Desht," must always bear 
mental in mind that God is omnipresent and 
Con- is always with him: that He is, so to 
ceptions. speak, the most snbtle matter every- 


where diffused, . . . Let man realize 
that when he is looking at material things he is in 
reality gazing at the image of the Deity which is 
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present in all things. With this iu mind man will 
always serve God even in sinall matters." 

The second of the above-named conceptions, one 
whieh was adopted from the Cabala. consists inthe 
belief that between the world of the Deity and tlie 
world of humanity there issn unbroken intercourse, 
Itis true not only that the Deity influences the acts of 
mau, but also that man exerts an influence on the 
will aud mood of the Deity. Every act and word 
of man produces a corresponding vibration in the 
upper spheres. From this conception is derived the 
chief practical principle of Lasidisin—communion 
with God for the purpose of uniting with the 
souree of life and of intluencingit. This communion 
is achieved through the concentration of all thoughts 
on God, and consulting Him in all theaffairs of life. 
The righteous man is in constant communion with 
God, even in his worldly affairs, since lere also be 
feels His presenee. An especial form of communion 
with God is prayer. In order to render this cow- 
munion complete the prayer must be tull of fervor, 
eestatic; and the soul of him who prays must during 
his devotions detach itself, so to speak, from 8 
material dwelling. For the attainment of eestasy 
recourse may be bad to mechanical means, to vio- 
lent bodily motions, to sbouting and singing. Aec- 
cording to Desht, the essence of religion is in senti- 
ment and not in reason. Theological learning and 
halakic lore are of secondary importance, and are 
useful only when they serve asa means of prodneing 
an exalted religious mood. Ft is better to read books 
of moral instruction than to engage in the study of 
the casuistic Talmud and the rabbinieal literature. 
In the performance of rites the mood of the believer 
is of more importance than the externals; Гог this 
reason formalism and supertluous ceremonial details 
are injurious. 

It is necessary to live and to serve God in a eheer- 
fuland happy frame of mind: sadness and sorrow 

darken the sonl and interfere with 


Com- communion; hence the injuriousness 
munion the of asecticism. Dy means of constant 
Essence. spiritual communion with God it is 


possible to secure clear mental vision, 
the gift of prophecy, and to work miracles. The 
righteous man, or *zaddik," is one who has reached 
the ideal of communion in the highest degree, and 
therefore appears before God as “one of His own.” 
The róle of the zaddik is that of mediator between 
God and ordinary people. Through the zaddik 
salvation of the soul is achieved, and earthly hless- 
ings are obtained: it is merely necessary to helieve 
in the power of this mediator and favorite of God, 
who has more or less influence in the "higher 
spheres.” 

Zaddilkisin, whieh iu time became a complete sys- 
tem, had a far-reaching influence on the jater destiny 
of Iasidism. From among the numerous disciples of 
Besht, two—the preachers Barr or MESERITZ and 
Jacob Joseph Cohen of Polonnoye—more than any 
others contributed to the spread of his teachings. In 
Meseritz (Mezhirechye) and Rovno the future great. 
leaders of Wasidism were trained. lere also orisi- 
nated what may be termed the zaddik dynasties of 
Poland and Russia. Jacob Joseph Cohen, on his 
part, spread the llasidie teachings by sermons and 
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hooks. le laid the foundations of Tie lic litera 
ture, which inthe last three deendes of the ci:hltecnthi 
century spread with extraordinary rapidity among 
the Jewish masses in Poland and Russia. 

This developinent was favored by the decline in 
the economic condition of the Jews and by the polit 
ical disturhauces of the period owing to the parti 
tion of Poland. The renewed א ותו עו\11‎ move 
ment in the Ukraine, which reached its heislit in 
1563, reminded the Jews of the bloody epoch of 
Chimicliicki; and the disruption of Poland, which 
soon followed (1773-95), hrouglit about the division 
of the entire Polish Jewry :unong three foreign gov- 
ernments, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, which paid 
little heed to the old. patriarchal organization and 
communal autonomy of the Polish Jews. During 
this turbulent time the Jews listened cagerly to 
teachings which distracted their attention from the 
existing disturbances, and which lured them into 
the region of the mysterious aud the supernatural, 
In Podolia, Volhynia, and in a portion of Galicia, 
Hasidism attracted entire communities. There arose 
everywhere Hasidie prayer-houses where service 
was held according to the system of Вехі, with its 
eestusies of prayer, its shoutings, and its bodily 
motions, "The JJasidim intioduced the prayer-hook 
of the Palestinian cabalists (7 Nusah Ari”), which 
differed from the commonly accepted forms by vari- 
ous modifications in the text and in the arrangement 
of the prayers. They did not observe the hours for 
morning prayer, but held their service at a late 
hour; they made some changes in the mode of kill- 

ing cattle; and dressed on Sabbath in 
The white as symbolic of the purification 
Zaddikim. ofthesoul. The Hasidim were, how- 
ever, partieularly noted for the ex- 
alted worship of their “holy ” zaddikim. The log- 
ical result of Hasidism, Zaddikism in many places 
actually prepared the soil for it. The appearance of 
some miracle-working zuddik very often led to the 
general conversion of the local inhabitants to lasid- 
ism. Crowds of credulous men and women gathered 
around the zaddik with requests for the healing of 
bodily ills, for blessings, for prognostieations, or 
for advice in worldly matters. When the zaddik 
succeeded. in alTording relief! in one of the many 
eases, or gave fortunate advice, lis fame as a mira- 
ele-worker wus established, and the population of the 
district remained faithful to the cause of Hasidism. 

Such were the conditions in South Russia. Jn the 
north, however, in Lithuania and in White Russia, 
llasidism did not swecp entire communities one 
after another, but spread sporadically; and its ad- 
herents remained long in the condition of exclusive 
sectarians. Fearing the persecution of the power 
ful rabbis, the Lithuanian Hasidim often organized 
secret meetings where they prayed in their own 
way, held conversations, and read of the truth of 
Besht’s teachings. Here the fundamental principles 
of ITasidism were acquired ina more conscious way, 
and less significance was attached to the cult of the 
Zaddikim. 

In this way Llasidism gradually branched out into 
two main divisions: (1)in the Ukraine and in Galicia 
and (2) in Lithnania. The first of these divisions 
was dirceted by three disciples of Bär of Meseritz. 
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I;limelech of Lizianka, Levi Isaac of Derdychev, and 
Nahum of Chernobyl, besides the grandson of Besut. 
Banvcu oF Turncenis..— Blimelech of 
Lizianka affirmed that belief їп Zadeli- 
kism isa fundamental doctrine of Jla- 
sidiam. Iu his book “Notam Elime- 
lek ” he conveys the idea that the zaddik is the 
mediator between God and the common people, and 
that through him God sends to the lFiithful three 
earthly blessings, life, a livelihood. and children, on 
the condition, however, that the ахі ип support 
the zaddik by pecuniary contributions (*pidyo- 
nim”), in order to enable the holy man to become 
completely absorbed in tlie contemplation of God. 
Practically this teaching led to the contribution 
by the people of their last pennies toward the sup- 
port of the zaddik (“rebbe ”), and the ха untir- 
ingly “poured forth blessings on the earth, healed 
the sick, cured women of sterility,” ete. The profit- 
able vocation of zaddik was made hereditary. Fhere 
was a multiplication of zaddik dynasties contesting 
for supremacy. The "cult of the righteous” as de- 
fined by Besht degenerated into a system of exploi- 
tation of the credulous. Daruch, the grandson of 
Besht, deriving in immense income from liis adher- 
ents, led the life of a Polish lord. 11e had his own 
court and a numerous suite, including a court. jester. 
The llasidic organization in Lithuania and in 
White Russia shaped itself along different lines. The 
teachings of Besht, brought thither from the south, 
adopted many features of the prevailing tendencies 
in contemporary rabbinism. The leading apostle of 
the northern Wasidim, Rabbi Zalman 
Habad, of Liozna (1747-1812), created the 
or remarkable system of the so-called 
Rational Rational llasidisin, or “Habad " (the 
Hasidism. worl"IliDaD?" being formed of the 
first letters of the words " Hokmuab,” 
"Binah," "De'ah" =" wisdom,” *understanding." 
*knowledge"). ln his “Tanya” (Slavuta, 1796) 
and in his sermons he advocates an intelligent and 
not a blind faith, requiring from the ifasidim a cer- 
tain mental preparation, and he assigns the cult of 
the Zaddikim а very modest place. In ihe system 
of Парад the zaddik appears more as a teacher 
than a miracle-worker. "The teachings of Zalman 
were adapted to the comparatively advanced mental 
level of the Jewish masses of the north western re- 
gion; and the inevitable process of degeneration 
which mystical doctrines ultimately underwent ap- 
appeared here less prominently than in the south. 
The rapid spread of Uasidism in the second half 
of the eighteenth century greatly troubled the Or- 
thodox rabbis. Rabbinism from the very beginning 
recognized in it à dangerous enemy. The doctrine 
of Besht, claiming that man is saved through faith 
and not through mere religious knowledge, was 
strongly opposed to the principal dogma of rabhin- 
ism, which measures man’s religious 
Opposition value hy the extent of his Talmudie 
to learning. The ritual formalism of 
Hasidism. Orthodoxy could not reconcile itself 
to modifications in the customary ar- 
rangement of the prayers and in the performance 
of some of the rites. Moreover, the Wasidie dogma 
of the necessity of maintaining a cheerful disposi- 
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tion, and the peculiar manner of awakening relig- 
ious exaltation at the mectingsof the sectarians—as, 
for instance, by the excessive use of spirituous liquors 
—inspired the ascetic rabbis with the belief that the 
new teachings induced moral laxity or coarse epi- 
cureaniam. Still under the fear of the Shabbethai- 
ans and the Frankists, the rabbis suspected Iasi- 
dism of an intimate connection with these movements 
so dangerous to Judaism. An important factor in 
conneetion with this was the professional antago- 
nism of the rabbis: they saw in the zaddik a threat- 
ening competitor, a new type of the popular priest, 
who was fed by tlie superstition of the masses, and 
who acquired his popularity quickly. 

In consequence of these facis a bitter strug- 
gle soon arose between rabbinical Orthodoxy and 
the lfasidim. At the head of the Orthodox party 
stood BLIJAI BEN BoLoMoN, the stern guardian of 
learned and ritualistie Judaism. In 1772, when the 
first secret circles of Пахі і appeared in Lithuania, 
the rabbinic “Kahal” (council) of Wilna, with the 
approval of Elijah, arrested the local- leaders of the 
seet, and excommunicated its adherents. Circulars 
were sent from Wilna to the rabbis of other com- 
munities calling upon them to make war upon tbe 
"godless sect.” In many places cruel persecutions 
were instituted against the Ifasidim. The appear- 
ance in 1780 of the first works of Iasidic literature 
(e.g., the above-named book of Jacob Joseph Cohen, 
Which was filled with attacks on rabbinism) created 
alarm among the Orthodox. At the council of rab- 
bis held in the village of Zelva, government of 
Grodno, in 1781, it was resolved to uproot the de- 
structive teachings of Besht. In the circulars issued 
by the council the faithful were ordered to expel the 
llasidim from every Jewish community, to regard 
them as members of another faith, to hold no inter- 
course with them, not to intermarry with them, and 
notto bury tlıcir dead. Theantagonistsof IIasidism 
called themselves * Mitnaggedim ” (Opponents); and 
to the present day this appellation still clings to 
those who have not joined the ranks of the 1HHasidim. 

llisidism in the south had established itself so 
firmly in the various communities that it had no fear 

of persecution. The main sulferers 
The ** Mit- were the northern Wasidim. Their 
naggedim.” leader, Rabbi Zalman, attempted, but 

unsuccessfully, to allay the anger of 
the Mitnaggedim and of Elijah Gaon. On the death 
of the latter in 1797 the exasperation of the Mitnag- 
gedim became so great that they resol ved to denounce 
the leaders of the IIasidim to the Russian govern- 
ment as dangerous agitators and teachers of heresy. 
In consequence twenty-two representatives of the 
sect were arrested in Wilna und other places. Zal 
man himself was arrested at his court in Liozna and 
brought to Bt. Petershurg (1798). There he was 
kept in the fortress and was examined by a secret 
commission, but he and the other leaders were soon 
released by orderof Paull. The Wasidim remained, 
however, under “strong suspicion.” Two years la- 
ier Zalman was ngain transported to St. Petersburg, 
through the further denunciation of his antagonists, 
particularly of Abigdor, formerly rabbi of Pinsk. 
Immediately after the accession to the throne of Al 
exander 1., however, the leader of the Hasidim was 
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released, and was given full liberty to proclaim his 
religious teachings, which from the standpoint of the 
government were found to he ntterly harmless 
(1301). "Thereafter Zalman openly led the White- 
Russian or Habad Пахі until his death, toward 
the end of 1812. He had fled from the government 
of Moghilef to that of Poltava, in consequenee of 
the French invasion. 

The struggleof rabbinism with Hasidism in Lithu- 
ania and White Russia led only to the formation 
of the latter sect in those regions into separate relig- 
ious organizations; these existing in many towns 
alongside of those of the Mitnaggedim. Inthe south- 
western region, on the other hand, the Lasidim al- 
most completely crowded out the Mitnageedim, and 
the Zaddikim possessed themselves of that spiritual 
power over the people which formerly belonged to 
the rabbis. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century Lasidism 
Spread unmolested, and reached its maximum Hevel- 
opment. About half of the Jewish population of 
Russia, as well as of Poland, Galicia, Rumania, 
and Wuugary, professes Hasidic teach- 
ings and acknow ledges the power of 
the Zaddikim. In Russia the exist- 
ence of the ITasidim as a separate re- 
ligious organization was legalized by the “Enact. 
ment Concerning the Jews” of 1804 (see RUSSIA). 

The llasidim bad no central spiritual government. 
With the multiplication of the zaddikim their dio- 
ceses constantly diminished. Some zaddikim, how- 
ever, gained a wide reputation, and attracted people 
from distant places. To the most important dynas- 
ties belonged that of Chernobyl (consisting ot the 
descendants of Nahum of Chernobyl) in Little Rus- 
sia; that of Ruzlin-Sadagura (including the descend- 
ants of Bir of Meseritz) in Podolia, Volhynia, and 
Galicia; that of Lyubavieh (composed of the de- 
scendants of Zalman, bearing the family name 
* Schneersohn "( in White Russia: and that of Lublin 
and Kotzk in the kingdom of Poland. There were 
also individual zaddikim not associated with the dy- 
nasties. In the first half of the nineteenth century 
there were well known among tliem: Motel of Cher- 
nobyl, Nachman of D ratzlav, Jacob Isaac of Lublin, 
Mendel of Lyubavich, and Israel of Luzhin. The 
last-named had such unlimited power over the Iasi- 
dim of the southwestern region that the govern- 
ment found it necessary to send him out of Russia 
(1550). lleestablished himselt in the Galician village 
of Sadagura on the Austrian frontier, whither the 
Ilasidim continued to make pilgrimages to him and 
his successors. 

Rabbinical Orthodoxy at this time had discontin- 
ued its struggle with Hasidism and had reconciled 
itself to the establishment of the latter as an accom- 
plished faet. Gradually the Mitnaggedim and the 
llasidim began to intermarry, which practise had 
formerly been strictly forbidden, 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
Hasidism met new opposition from the younger gen- 
eration of intelligent Jews, who had received a 
modern education. "The crusade against Hasidism 
was started hy the Mendelssohnian school in Austria, 
The Galician writer Joseph Perl puhlished in 1819 a 
bitter satire against the sect in the form of * Epis- 
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tole Obseuroram Virorum " (© Megedlen Temin”), 
Пе was followed in Russia by Isane Där Levinsolin 
ot Kremenetz with his * Dibte Zul li- 


Attacked kim” (1830) At times the embittered 
by the foes of ][asidiun went so far as te 
Haskalah. urge the government (їп Austria and 


ltussia) to adopt repressive measures 
against the Zaddikim and the Пам literature. 
But at first none of these attacks could weaken the 
power of the Пахі іт. They showed every where a 
more stubborn opposition to Muropean culture than 
dil rabbinical Orthodoxy; for they felt instinc- 
tively that tree criticism was more dangerous to the 
mysticism of the Zaddikim than to "alinudie casu- 
istry and ritualistic formalism. 

It was only in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, when the educational movement among the 
Russian Jews became stronger, that a period. of 
stagnation and decline for ITasidism began. A con- 
siderable portion of the younger generation, under 
the influence of the new movement for enlighten- 
ment, repudiated ITasidism and began to struggle 
against the power of the Zaddikim. The enlighten- 
ing literature of the IlasKaLanr attacked Uasidism 
with bitter satire, andl the periodicals exposed the 
adventures of the miracle-working — Zaddikim. 
Moreover, early in the second half of the century 
the Russian government instituted a police super- 
vision over the numerous zaddikim within the Pale 
of Settlement, and limited their freedom of move- 
ment in order to counteract their propaganda. All 
of tliese blows, external and internal, together with 
the general decline of piety among certain classes of 
the Russian Jews, weakened the growth of llasidism 
and Zaddikism. The decay of zaddik dynustics and 
the impoverishment of the Hasidic literature became 
apparent. 

Nevertheless Hasidism is so deeply grounded in 
Russo- Polish Judaism that it has proved impossible 

to uproot it. It still has its hundreds 

Decline of of thousands of adherents; and, al- 
the tbough its development has been tem- 
Movement. porarily arrested, its vitality can not 
be doubted, Started asa counterpoise 

to rabbinical and ritual formalism, it still satisfies 
the religious requirements of the uneducated masses. 
In the last two decades of the nineteenth century, 
owing toa general social reaction in the life of the 
Russian Jews, a measure of revival was noticed in 
lIasidie circles. In the past ten years the adminis- 
trative surveillance of the Zaddikim and the limita— 
tion of their movements have heen abolished. The 
result has been a reenforcement of Zaddikism in some 
places, where it had been almost superseded. Though 
not producing at present any prominent personali- 
tiesin literature or in communal life, ETasidism nonr- 
ishes itself by its stored-up reserves of spiritual 
power. In the eighteenth century it was a great 
creative force which brought into stagnant rabbin- 
ical Judaism a fervent stream of religions enthust- 
asm. Under the intluence of llasidlism the 
Polish Jew hecame brighter at heart but darker in in- 
tellect. Jn the nineteenth century, in its contact with 
European culture, it was more reactionary than rab- 
binism. The period of stagnation which it lias lately 
passed through must, however, result. in its gradual 
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decay. After having been the object of apology or 
of vituperation in literature, Llasidism has become 
an object of scientific investigation. 
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HASKALAH (lit. “wisdom” or “ understand- 
ing," but used in Neo-IHebrew in the sense of "cn- 
lightenment,” “liberalism 7): Generally, * haskalah ” 
indicates the beginning of the movement among the 
Jews about the end of the cighteenth century in 
Eastern Europe toward abandoning their exclusive- 
ness and acquiring the knowledge, manners, and 
aspirations of the nations among whom they dwell. 
In a more restricted sense it denotes the study of 
Biblical Hebrew and of the poctical, scientific. and 
critical parts of llebrew literature. It is identified 
With the substitution of the study of modern sub- 
jects for the study of the Talmud; with opposition 
to fanaticism, superstition, and JJasidism; with the 
adoption by Jews of agriculture and handicrafts; 
and with a desire to keep in touch with the times. 
lts adherents are commonly ealled MASKILIM. 

As long as the Jews lived in segregated com- 
munities, and as long as all avenues of social inter- 
course with their Gentile neighbors were closed to 
them, the rabbi was the most influential, and often 
also the wealthiest, member of the Jewish commu- 
nity. To the offices of religion he added the func- 
tions of civil judge in all cases in which both parties 
were Jews, as well as other important administra- 
tive powers. The rabbinate was the highest aim of 
every Jewish youth, and the study of the Talmud 
was the means of obtaining that coveted position, or 
one of many other important communal distinctions. 

The extraordinary success achieved by Moses 
MENDELSSOHN usu German popular philosopher and 
man of letters revealed hitherto unsuspected possi- 
bilities of influence for the cultured Jew. An exact 
knowledge of the German language was, of course, 
necessary to secure entrance into cultured German 
circles, and an excellent. means of acquiring it was 
provided Бу Mendelssohn in his German translation 
of the Pentateuch. The familiar teat of ihe Penta- 
teuch, Which for many centuries had served as a 
school-book in the earlicr stuges of a rabbinical edu- 
cation, became the bridge over which ambitious 
young Jews could pass to the great world of secular 
knowledge. The “bi'nr,” or grammatical commen- 
tary (see DrunisTS), prepared under Mendelssohn's 
supervision, was designed to counteract the influ- 
ence of the Talmudical or rabhinicil method of exc- 
gesis, and, together with the translation. it became. 
as it were, the primer of haskalah. 

The haskalah movement began to spread in Ger- 
many in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Wealthy Jews like the Friedländers ind Daniel Itzig 
were its sponsors, Mendelssohn was its prototy pe, 
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aud IIartwig Wessely was its prophet. The latter's 
" Dibre Shalom we-Emet,” an cpistle to the Austrian 
Jews in which they were advised as to the best way 
to utilize the advantages extended to them by 
Emperor Joseph JL. in his “Edict 

Beginnings of Tolerance,” became the program 
in of haskalah. The attacks on that 
Germany. pamphlet were much more severe than 
those made on Mendelssohn's trans- 

lation of the Pentateuch, and there isalmost conclu- 
sive evidence that the “Dibre Shalom we-Emet” 
was publicly burned in Wilna by order, or at least 
with the consent, of Elijah Gaon (“~ Monatsschrift,” 
хіх. 478—480, xx. 465—468). These persecutions had 
the effect of assisting the movement. Wessely found 
defendersamonug liberal Judw@o-German scholars und 
among Italian rabbis, and lis apologetic writings 
strengthened the hands of bis followers. The friends 
of Ilebrew literature soon formed a society ) 
Doreshe Leshon ‘Eber) for the purpose of publishing 
the first Hebrew literary monthly, which appeared in 
1783 under the name * Ha-Meassef ” (see MEASSEFIM). 
]n Germany tlie. first generation of haskalah was 
also tlie last. Jews of ability soon attained promi- 
nence in the social and intellectual life of the Ger 
man nation, and the salon proved more attractive 
to them than the " Meassef.” The “friends of He- 
brew literature” soon tired of IIebrew, and changed 
their name to “Shohare ha-Tob weha-Tushiy yah” 
(Verein für Gutes und Ediles; 1787). The forma- 
tion respectively of the Gesellschaft der Freunde 
(1792) and the Verein für Cultur und Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums (1821), in Berlin, marked the passing 
of a large proportion of intelligent German Jews 
from haskalah to assimilation, and, in many in- 
stances, to Christianity. Polish and Bohemian Jews 
like Israel Samoscz, Ilerz lTomberg, Isaac Satanow, 
and Solomon Dubno stood at the cradle of the has- 
kalah, and when they returned to Poland (as did 
the above-named, with the exception of Satanow) 
they spread its tenets among their coreligionists, 
who had been up to that time strict 





Spread to MRubbinists. The“ battle between light 
Slavonie and darkness," as the Maskilim fondly 
Countries. described their movement, was soon 
raging in Dohemia and Galicia, spread- 

ing later to Russia. But the hopesof speedy eman- 
cipation awakened by the premature liberalism of 


Joseph 11. were not fulfilled, and the haskalah, 
which was transitory in Prussia, took root in the 
Austrian dominions, In Bohemia the conflict was 
less severe, because many rabbis there recognized 
the utility of secular learning and encouraged the 
modern spirit (see Fuenn, “Safal le-Ne’emaniin,” 
pp. 109 ef seg., Wilna, 1881). The Jeiteles family, 
and men like Peter Beer, did much for Bohemian 
haskalalt, and the printing-otlice of Moses Landau 
in Prague, like the earlier establishment of the 
"[linnuk Ne'arim " in Berlin under Satanow, issued 
valuable contributions toward a rejuvenated litera- 
ture, In Prague, as in other Austrian provinces 
where the German influence was strong, the move- 
ment soon took almost the same course as in Ger- 
many, and the second period of haskalah therefore 
really belonged to the least. Germanized portion of 
the empire—the province of Galicia. 
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The condition of the Jews of Galicia, already de 
plorable, was made worse by the partition of Poland, 
and the haskidah movement was introduced in 
Galicia in such manueras to almost justify the view 
that it was one of the attlictions due to the new ré- 
gine. Herz llomberg, the спс of Mendelssolin, 
was the chief inspector of all the schools established 

for the Jews in Galicia. The teachers 
In under him were mostly Bohemian 
Galicia. Jews, ши, with the assistance of the 
Bohemian Christians, who then almost 
monopolized the goverumentil positions iu Galicia, 
they forced the Jews to study Hebrew and Germim 
in accordance with the program of the Berlin has- 
kalah. But there soon arose other forces which eN- 
erted an attracting intluenee. The reformative work 
of Joseph Pert, and his clever anti-Nasidic writings, 
paved the way for a revival of Hebrew literature, 
and continned the work of the Meassefim. The 
speculations of Nachman Krochmal, and the inves 
tigations of S. L. Rapoport, as well as the excellent 
writings of Ertcr, Samson Bloch, and their contem- 
poraries, attracted many followers aud imitators 
whose love for the IIebrew language was «lisinter 
ested and who worked for haskalah without expec- 
tation of reward. The small bands of Maskilin in 
the various communities were encouraged by wealthy 
men of liberal tendencies, who cherished the haska 
lah and assisted. the. dissemination of. its literature, 
which otherwise could not have supported itself. 
Thus such periodical, or collective, publications 
as the “Kerem Hemed ? and “Ozar Nehmad " were 
published by men who had no thought of financially 
profiting thereby. The same can be said of Schorr's 
* Le-Haluz.” At the present time (1903) scholars like 
Lauterbach, Buber, and other. Maskilim of means, 
are the leaders of the Galician haskalah ; it is almost 
exclusively a literary movement, and its output 
properly belongs to Neo-llebrew literature. 

In the ltussiin movement the influence of Elijah 
Gaon of Wilna and of his school was very small in 
all directions, and in some respects was hostile to 

haskalah. Mendel Levin of Satanov 
In (17417-1819) may be considered the 
Russia. first of Russian Maskilim. lle was, 
like 11672 Homberg, a personal friend 
and follower of Mendelssohn; but as he had not. the 
authority which Jlomberg enjoyed in Galicia, he 
could do neither as much good nor as much mis- 
chief. The direction of the influence exerted by 
Solomon DrBxo is more doubtful; after he lad left 
Mendelssohn and settled in Wilna he seems to have 
become distinctly Orthodox (sce Yatzkan, * Rabbenu 
Eliyahu me-Wilna," pp. 115-120, Warsaw, 1900). 
Tobias FEDER, Manasseh 1тлүЕн, Asher GINZBERG, 
and perhaps also Bauven of Sliklov, may be classed 
among the earliest Maskilim of Russia. Besides 
these there was a number of men of wealth and 
position in various cities, especially in southern 
Russia, who were friendly toward the Berlin haska- 
lah, and enconraged its spread in their respective 
localities. Hirsch Rabinovich and Abigdor Wol- 
kenstein of Berdychev, Hirsch Segalin Rovno, Lej- 
bush Rhariin Meseritz (Mezhirechye), Berl Lob Stock- 
fishin Lutzk, Meïr Reich in Dar, Joshua Tlornstcin 
in Proskurov, and Mordecai Levinson in Kamenetz- 
YI.—17 
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Podolsk were intlnential in their own eure 
some extent leaders toward liberalism | Ge! tober, in 
"Mu Boker Or," iv. TS. Bot they had no plan or 
program, nor anything to guide them except tl 
exampleof Mendelssohn; they contented thomsclycs 
with studying Hebrew and a Tittle German, and 
with ridiculing the Hasidim, who in their turn de- 
nounced then as “apikoresim,” or hereties, 

Thus the haskalah, which served in Сатшапу as 
a stepping stone to secular eulture, and in Av stria 
led to the enjoyment of minor ad vintages, in Russia 
almost. juvolved ostracism. The Maskil was cs- 
tranged and often persecuted in the Jewish commu- 
nity, and met with neither sympathy nor recognition 
in the outside world, where he was entirely nn- 
known. Nevertheless, the numberof Mashkilin con- 
stantly increased, and soon attempts were made to 
found schools where children could obtain an edu- 
cation more in aecordance with the principles of 
haskalah than was provided by the "heder." Hirsch 
(Wyman) Baer Hurwitz (later professor of Hebrew 

in University College, London), of 
Influence Uman in the Ukraine, opened in that 
on city, in 1822, the tirst secular Jewish 
Education. schoo! in Russia, to be conducted, as 
he expressly stated iu his application 
for permission to establish it, “after the system of 
Mendelssohn.” His example was followed in other 
cities, especially in those of New Russia, where Jews 
had been treated liberally since 1764, when the 
country was opened to them, and where * merchants 
from Brody and teachers from Tarnopol “ had planted 
the seed of Galician haskalah. Similar schools were 
established in Odessa and Wishincf, and terin Riga 
(1850) and Wilna (1841). But as far as haskalah 
in the restricted sense is eoncerned, the attempt 
failed in these schools, as well as in the rabbinical 
schools established later. Haskalah has not evolved 
a Planapplicable in systematically conducted schools. 
The teachers who were autodidacts remained: the 
greatest Maskilim. The pupils, with very few ex 
ceptions, abandoned Hebrew studies as soon as they 
had acquired a thorough knowledge of Russian and 
other living languages, which were taught by non 
Maskilim and often by non-Jews. 

The Rossian haskalah found a leader and spokes- 
man in Isaae Där Levinson. llis “Te'udah be- 
Yisrael,” which became the program of haskalah, is 
in essence an amplified " Dibre Shalom we-Emet,” 
supported by a wealth of quotations. Though this 
work, like most of the others by the same author, 
was intended to convince the old gencration, the 
Orthodox, of the utility and the legality of haskalah 
from the religious point of view, it convinced. only 
the young (see Maudelstamm's letter to Leviusolin in 
Nathanson's * Refer Zikronot,” p. 51, Warsaw, 1825); 
and the approbation of that werk by R. Abrabam 
Abele Posveller, the great Talmudical authority of 
Wilna, is believed to have hecn given for po- 
litical reasons (Yatzkan, deo p. 110. Levinsehn’s 
works helped to solidify the ranks of the Maskilim 
and to inercase their number. The issue was now 
joined between the progressists and the conserva- 
tives, and persecutions of the weaker side were not 
unknown. The masses and most of the communal 
leaders were on the conservative side; but when the 
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Russian government began tointroduce seeular edu- 
cation among the Jews it unwittingly turned the 
scie in favor of the Maskilim, of whom it knew 

very little. 
Uvarov, minister of public instruction under Em— 
peror Nicholas I., worked ont all his plans for Jewish 
edueation under the influence of Mas- 


Lilienthal kilim like Nissen Rosenthal of Wilna, 
and and of men, like Max LILIENTHAL, 
Uvarov. who were inspired by them. The 


abandonment of the Talmud and the 
study of Hebrew ind German were the basis of lva- 
rov's schemes and tlie cause of their ultimate fail- 
ure. But they gave official sanction to the program 
of haskalah; and Lilienthal, who was sent by Uva- 
rov to visit Jewish communities to induce them 
to establish schools, is aptly designated by Weiss- 
berg as “an emissary of haskalah," He was received 
joyonsly һу Maskiliin as one clothed with govern- 
mental authority to carry out their plans, and was 
glorified by them to the point of absurdity. Lilien- 
thal apprised Uvarov of the existence of groups of 
Hebrew scholars and friends of progress in many 
cities, and Uvarov, who until then had thought all 
Russian Jews ignorant and fanatieal, pereeived that 
these Maskilim could be employed as teachers in the 
schools whieh he wus about to establish. leac- 
cordingly gave up the plan of importing from Ger- 
many the several hundred Jewish teachers to whom 
Lilienthal had practically promised positions. This 
action on the part of Uvarov was resented by Lilien- 
thal, and seems to have been the reason for his de- 
parture for Auicrica (£845), 

But although Leon Mandclstamm, who was com- 
missioned by the government to continue the work 
of Lilienthal, was one of the Maskilim, the cause of 
haskalaàh was not materially strengthened by the 
establishment of primary and rabbinical 50110018, ex- 
cept in so far as they provided teaching positions 
for Maskilim. The oppressive cundle-tax, instituted 
to support these schools, und the other severe meas- 
ures against the Jews taken simultaneously with 
the efforts to edueate them, aroused indignation 
against haskalah. Later, when the more liberal 
poliey of Alexander 11. opened new prospects to {һе 
Jew with à good Russian education, the Maskilim 
with their Hebrew and German lost their hold even 
on the younger generation. The sehools in. Wilna 
and Jitomir, in whieh tlie ideals of haskalah were to 
be realized, went from bad to worse, The Maskilim 
could not control the situation for reasons which 
are best indicated by the fact that among the 
twenty-one representatives of the Jewish commu- 
nity of Wilna(the centerof haskalah in northwestern 
Russia for half a century) who waited on Governor- 
General Nazimov in 1857, there was not one who 
could intelligently state in Russian his complaints 
in regard to the mismanagement ot the rabbinical 
schools (Benjacob, in his letter to Levinsohn in 
Atlas’ “ IIa-Kerem,“ p. 54, Warsaw, 1887). 

The Russian haskalah movement, as an educational 
force, culminated in the Society for the Promotion 
of Culture Among the Jews in Russia (1863). The 
men at the head of that society modified the 0101 Men- 
delssohnian program to suit Russian conditions, and 
thereby rendered invaluable service to the cause of 


education. The mild aud cautious attempts at relig- 
jous reform, as exemplified by the * Berliner Schul” 
of Wilna and * Chorschulen" (modern- 


The ized synagogues) in most of the 
Society for larger towns in Russia, are also due 
Culture. to the progressive movement. But 


its greatest achievement is the ere- 
ation of a Neo-Hebrew literature and a large Nco- 
Hebrew reading poblic. "Phe diilieulties encoun- 
tered by Jewsiu their efforts to obtain a good secular 
education und the inadequacy of school aecommo- 
dations caused them, in that thirst for knowledge 
which distinguishes the Russian Jews, to turn 
to Hebrew studies, often to the exclusion of more 
useful subjects. "The works of the masters of Jew- 
ish literature went through many editions, and of 
some of them, as Mapu's " Атара Ziyyon,” hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies were sold. The activ- 
ity of the lIchrew periodical press, and of large 
publishing-houses whieh provide work for a host of 
comparatively well-paid writers, has done mueh to 
stimulate haskalah in Russia, 

The only movement in Russian Judaism and in 
Neo-IMebrew literature which has affected, and to 
some extent transformed, haskalah is the nationalis- 
tie. lt really began with Peter SMOLENSKIN, who re- 
belled against theold indetinite program and against 
Mendelssohn himself. As the situation of the Jews 
became worse, and the hope of emancipation almost 
disappeared, the Maskilim, with few exceptions, 
joined the national movement, and “haskalah " be- 
came almost synonymous with “Zionism.” Still, the 
change is more apparent than real, The foremost 
Maskil of to-day, Asher Ginzherg, as the leader of 
the Culture-Zionists, advocates the harmonization of 
Jewish with gencral eulture by means of the Hebrew 
language; this, exeept for the nationalistie tendency, 
is in essenee the old program of Wessely and the 
Berlin sehool of haskalah. Bee EDUCATION; LEVIN- 
SUTIN, Isaac BAR; LITERATURE, NEO-HEBRA1C; 
Mask1LIM; MENDELSSOUN, Moses; RABBINICAL 
Ѕспоо1 IN RUSSIA; WESSELY, HARTWIG. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, JTist. vol. v., cli. x. Jost, Neuere 
Gesch, der Israetliten, ili, 33 et seq. Margolis, Voprosy Yev- 
rrishoi Zhizni, pp. 99 et seg., St. Petersburg, 1889; Wei-sberg, 
Die Newuhebrilische Aufkletruugs- Literatur in Galizien, 
Leipsie and Vienna, 1898; Brandt, in Jüdisehe V olisbililio- 
thek, ii. 1-20, Kiev, 1889; Lilienblum, in. Ha-Ze firah, ii. 7-5; 
Trivash, in Ahiasaf, 5661, pp. 225 239; Ehrenpreis. in Ha- 
Shiloah, j, 4858-508; Leon Rosenthal, Toledot. Hebrat Marbe 
Hashalah be-Visract be-Evrez Russia, ii., St. Petersburg, 18855- 
1590; Zeitlin, Bibl. Jud.; Akiba Joseph, Leb ha-'I bri, Lem- 


berg, 1873. 
H. R. Р. WT, 


HASMONEANS : The family name of the Has- 
monean dynasty originates with the aneestor of the 
house, 'Acauevaioc (Josephus, * Aut." xii. 6,8 1; xiv. 
16,54; xvi. 7,8 1) = חשמונאי‎ or үгел 1 
6; Targ. Yer. to 1 Sam. ii. 4), who, according to 
Wellhausen (* Pharisier und Saddueiier,” note 94), 
is said to have been the grandfather of Mattathias. 
The high-priestly and. princely dignity of the Has- 
inoneans was founded by a resolution, adopted in 
Sept., 141 n.c., at alarge assembly “of the priests 
and the people and of the elders of the land, to the 
elTect that Simon should be their 164007 and high 
priest Forever, until there should arise a faithful 
prophet " (1 Macc. xiv. 41). 

Reeognition of the new dynasty by the Romans 
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was accorded by the Senate ahout 139 r.e., when the 
delegation of Simon was in Rome. Therefore, from 
а historie point of view, one can speak of a llas- 
monean dynasty only as beginning with Simon. 

When Jonathan the Maccabee Felt into the power 
of Try phon, Simon, bis brother, assumed the leader- 
ship (1-42), and after the murder of Jonathan took the 
latter's place. Simon, who had made the Jewish peo- 
ple entirely independent of the Syrians, reigned from 
142 to 155. 1n Peb., 135, be was assassinated at the 
instigation of his son-in-liw Ptolemy. 

simon was followed hy his third son, John Hyr- 
canus, Whose two elder brothers, Mattathias and 


Judah, had been murdered, together with their 
father. John Hyreanus ruled from 155 10 101. Ac- 


cording to his directions, the government of the 

country after lis death was to. be placed in tlie 

hands of his wife, and Aristobulus, the eldest of his 
five sons, was to receive only the high-priesthood. 

Aristobulus, who was not satisfied with this, cast 

his mother into prison and allowed her to starve 

there. By this means he came into the possession 
of the throne, which, however, he did not long 

Cp as ater a yeurs reign he died of a painful 

illness (105). 

Aristobnlus' successor was his eldest brother, Alex- 
ander Jannieus, who, together with his two brothers, 
was freed from prison by the widow of Aristobulus. 
Alexander reigned from 103 to 76, and died during 
the siege of the fortress Ragaba. 

Alexander was followed by his wife Alexandra, 
who reigned from 76 to 67. 

Against her wishes, she was succeeded hy her son 
Aristobulus H. (67-68), who during the iliness of 
his mother had risen against her, in order to prevent 
the succession of the elder son, Hi yrcanus. 

During the reign of Alexandra, liyreanus had 
held the office of high priest, and the rivalry between 
him and Aristohuius brought about a civil war. 
which ended with the forfeiture of the freedom of 
the Jewish people. Palestine had to pay tribute to 
Itome and was placed under the supervision of the 
Roman governor of Syria. From 02 to 40 the gov- 
ernment was in the hands of Hyreanus 1I. 

After the capture of Hyreanus by the Parthians, 
Antigonus, a son of Aristobulus, became king )40- 
87). IHs llebrew name was Mattathias, and he bore 
the double title of king and high priest. 

After the victory of Herod over Antigonus and 
the execution in Antioch of the latter by order of 
Antony, Herod the Great (37-4) became king of the 
Jews, and the rule of the Hasmonean dynasty was 
ended. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meg. Ta‘anit; Schürer, Gesch, За ed., i. 179- 
360, and the literature there cited: Josephus, В. J. 1. 1-15; 
idein, sint. xil. 0 et seq. 

G. IL BL. 

HASON, JOSEPH IBN: Talmudist; author 
of a work entitled “Sefer Det ha-Melek,” containing 
a commentary on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, re- 
sponsa on Orah Havyim, Yoreh De‘ah, and Hoshen 
Mishpat, and novelke on the Pentateuch (Salonica, 
1301). 


BIBLIOGRAPNY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim; Zedner. Cat. 
Hebr, Books Brit. Mus, p. 9; Jellinek, Kontres ha-Ram- 
bam, No. 26, Vienna, 1893. 

d. M. Sc. 
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HASON, SOLOMON BEN AARON: 
ish тары ol the sixteenth century. Ө 
the following are known: “Bet "עה‎ re 
sponsa, at the end of which are added come | גוז[‎ 
by R. Daniel могла (Salonica, 1720; and © Mish 
patim Yesharim," containing respousa Py him and 
by Ht. Samuel Gaon, in two parts (е 18272 

Махон is meutioned in the responsa ot Samuel de 
Modena (part i, No. 43) and in the “Porat Emer” 
of Aaron Suson. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedotim, pl. ij; p. Ut: pt. ib. 
pp. IT, 58; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. За, 309a, 43a, Berlin. 
1540, 

K. Nes e 

HASSENAAH: The sons of Hassenaah rebuilt 
the fish-gate in the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 3). 
The name oceurs twice (Ezra ii; 35 and Neh. vii. өм) 
without the definite article, while in Neh. xi. 9 QR 
V.)and I Chron. ix. V.) it occurs in the form of 
" Hassenuah.” See Cheyne and Black, “ Eneye. Bibl. " 

Id Мов, 

HASSLER, SIMON: American musician; born 
in Bavaria July 25, 1822; died in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Jan. 25, 1901; son of Henry Hassler, also a musician, 
who, with his family, emigrated to the United 
States in 1842. Simon received а sonnd musical 
education, and in 1852 made his first public appear 
ance as a violinist. He became a member of the 
orchestra Which his father had established in Phila 
delphia, and later succeeded. to its leadership. 
From 1865 to 1872 hie was leader of the orchestra al 
the Walnut. Street Theater in the same city, and 
subsequently of the Chestnut Street Theater and of 
the Chestnut Street Opera-House. He was chosen 
іо direct the orchestra at the Centennial Ex position 
at Philadelphia in 1876, and condueted at many 
festivals. 

Hassler composed music for Shakespeare’s plays, 
numerous marches, and other orchestral pieces. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY? Who's Who in America, 1599-1900; Morais. 

The Jews of Philadetphie, Philadelphia, 1804, 

A E 

HAST, MARCUS: London cantor and com- 
poser; born at Warsaw in 1840. In 1564 he went 
to Germany to study music, and on his arrival at 
eslau was appointed cantor at the chief Ortho 
dox synagogue. While at Breslau he gave in- 
struction to many cantors since conspicuous for 
their merit, among them Rosenthal (Berlin), Birn- 
baum (Königsberg), Grützhündler (Warsaw), Gold 
berg, and Ziegelroth. In 1871 he was chosen te 
sueceed Simon Ascher as chief cantor of the Great 
Synagogue, London. 

last has since published a large number of tran 
scriptions of lfebrew melodies as well as many orig 
inal compositions, achieving marked success with 
his numerous synagogal “pièces d'occasion," most 
of them for chorus and orchestra. Among his pub 
lished works are: “The Divine Service” (1572): 
* Bostanai,” a dramatic sacred cantata (1976); “Aza 
rial,” an oratorio, produced at Glasgow (1883). 
“The Death of Moses.” performed at Queen's. Hall. 
London (1897); * The Fall of Jerusalem " (1901); the 
Seventy-second Psalm; " Victoria," a cantata. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magazine of Musie, Oct., 1558; Jew. Chron. 


June 11, 1597. 
Al e F. l. ‘fig 
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Hat 
Hattarat Hora’ah 


HAT. See llkcap-DRrss. 


HATAN BERESHIT. 
THE Law. 

HATAN TORAH. 
LAw. 

HATHACH: One of the eunuchs in the palace 
of Aliasuerus (Xerxes), in immediate attendance on 
Esther, who employed him in her communications 
with Mordecai (Esth. iv. 5-10, R. V.) The Septu- 
agint lias ‘A үрабкїос. 

E. G. N E 

HA-TOR. scc PERIODICALS. 


HATRA'AH: Caution or warning given to 
those wlio are about to commit a erime. The labbis 
consider the fact that not all men are law yers (comp. 
“Yad Malaki,” Din 24), and therefore many sin 
through ignorance or error. To prove guilty inten- 
tion, Which alone ean render one amenable to the 
full penalty for his crime, the Rabbis provide 
that, prior to the perpetration of a crime, the one 
who is about to perpetrate it must have been cau- 
tioned of the gravity of his project (Sanh. v. 1, Sh; 
Mak. 6b). This proviso they try to deduce (prob- 
ably only in the way of "support") from certain 
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peculiar ex pressions and phrases used by Seripture’ 


in connection with various crimes and their punish- 
ments (Sanh. 40b). 

The caution has to be administered immediately 
before the commission of the crime (Sanh. 40b; Mai- 
monides, “ Yad,” Sanhedrin, xii. 2), and, according 
to the better opinion of the legists, alike to the 
scholar and to the layman, since by this cau- 
tion alone may the court be enabled to distinguish 
between error and presumption (Sanh. Sb; * Yad,” 
Le. xiv. 4). The caution must name the particular 
punishment which the commission of the contem- 
plated misdemeanor entails—whether corporal or 
capital. [f the latter, the particular mode of death 
(see CAPITAL PUNISHMENT) has to be mentioned, or 
the legal penalty attached to the crime can not be 
imposed (Sanh. Sb; Mak. 16a). 

Besides establishing guilty intention on the part 
of the culprit, this proviso operates in diverse direc- 


tions. (n) It serves the court as a 

Diverse guide in passing sentence on one con- 
Operations victed ofaggravated or continuons mis- 
of the demeanor. For instance: A Nazarite 
Caution. (Num. vi. 2-4; Naz. i. 2, 3b) subjects 


himself to the penalty of flagellation 
if he violates his vow of abstemiousness by drinking 
a certain measure (4 log) of wine (Naz. vi. 1, 81b; 
“Yad,” Nezirot, v. 2), Incase he is guilty of drink- 
ing several sueh measures in succession, how is be to 
be punished? The preliminary caution decides. — 1f 
it is legally proved that due warning had been ad- 
ministered to him before each drink, he is punish- 
able for each drink separately; otherwise, if he was 
forewarned once only, hie is punishable for one viola- 
tion only (Naz. vi. 4, 42b; Mak. iii. 7). (4) מ[‎ passing 
sentence on one convicted of an offense entailing both 
corporal and capital punishment, the preliminary 
caution serves the court as an index to the penalty 
to beimposed. For example: The Bible (Lev. xxii. 
98) forbids the killing of а cow or a ewe “and her 
young hoth in one day”; and rabbinic law imposes 
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the penalty of tlagellation on the violator of this 
prohibition (Hul. v. 9, 78a, 82a). Another law im- 
poses the penulty of death on the Jewish idolater 
(Deut. xvii. 5; Sanh. vii. 4). When both of these 
transgressions are committed simultaneously, as 
when one siaughters an animal and its young in one 
day as an offering to an idol, the qaestion is, Which 
penalty does he incur? Both he may not receive; 
for rabbinic law probibits the administration of more 
than one punishment for any one offense (Mak. 
19b) Which, then, should the court impose here? 
Again the warning decides. If it is proved that 
the culprit was warned of the deatli- penalty, a seu- 
tence of death will be awarded; if thagellation only 
was mentioned in the warning, flagellation will be 
administered (Hul. SIb). (е) Where a convict incurs 
two capital punishinents, the one mentioned in the 
warning is administered. For instance: The law 
punishes the crime of adultery with death hy stran- 

ulation (Lev. xx. 10; Sanh. xi. 1; sce 


Between CAPITAL PUNISHMENT), and that of 
Two criminal conversation with one's own 
Deaths. mother-in-law with death by burning 


(Lev. xviij. 17; Sanh. .אנ‎ sec NES 

ITAL PUNISHMENT). If one is charged with having 

had criminal conversation with a married woman, 

and that woman is his mother-in-law, the penalty 
wil! depeud upon the import of the antecedent cau- 
tion. Where he was forewarned that the consum- 
mation of his project will be adnltery, entailing the 
penalty of strangulation, he will be strangled; but 
where the warning stated that the crime would 
amount to that species of incest entailing burning, 

the more severe death will be awarded (Sanh. ix. 4, 

Blau; Yeb. 22a). 

From the benefit of this proviso rabbinic law ex- 
cludes the false witness (Deut. xix. 19; Mak. 4b) 
and the instigator to idolatry (Deut. xiii. 2-10; 
Sanh. vii. 10, 67a): the first because the nature of 
the crime does not admit of forewarning (Ket. 33a); 
and the latter because of the heinousness of the 
crime in a theocratic common wealth (see ABET- 
MENT). "The burglar is also excluded from its opera- 
tion (see Jlomicipe), his crime of breaking in being 
his warning (Ket. 84b; Sanh. 72b). Ro are all those 
excluded who are guilty of misdeeds for the com- 
mission of which the Mosaie law prescribes the pen- 
alty of excision (N13: Mak. 13b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benny, Criminal Code, p. 97; Fassel, Straf- 
gesetz, 8 1, Mayer, Rechte der Israeliten, iii. 77; Mengel- 
soha, Criminal Jurisprudence of the Ancient Hebrews, 88 
16-19, note 63; Pineles, Darkah shel Torah, 8 115: Rabbino- 


wiez, Einleitung in der Gesetzgebung. p. 4; Saalschiitz, 
Das Mosaische Hecht, note 560. 
S. M. 


B. .א‎ 

HATRED :(שנאה)‎ Fecling of hitter hostility and 
antagonism toward others. It is intrinsically wrong 
when the good is hated, but it is proper to hate the 
evil. The Decalogue speaks of those that hate God 
(Bx. xx. 5; Deut. v, 9); soalso Num. x. 35; Deut, vii. 
10, xxxii. 41; P$. Ixxxiii. 2 (A.V. 2). To hate such 
persons is declared by the Psalmist to be meritorious 
(Ps. exxxix. 21-22); for they are the wicked ones 
that "hate instruction” (Ps. l. 17), “right” (dob 
xxxiv. 17), “knowledge” (Prov. i. 22, 928), and “thm 
that rebuketh in the gate” (Amos v. 10) The 
prophet expressly admonishes men to “hate the evil 
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and love the good," in order to “establish judgment 
in the rate” (Amos v. 15). God Himselt hates what- 
ever is abominable or morally perverse (Dent. xil. 
רות‎ 27 Isa E DL Iki 5; הד‎ | IRS. 
Is Zech: vat 17. Mal ТБ Phy Gok AE. o; 
Prov. vi. 16). Likewise men should “hate evil” 
(Ps. xevii. 10; Prov. viii 13), *covetousuess " (А. 
xvii. 21), " мее е (Ps. ה ,טוג‎ ED. especially 
"every false way " (Ps; бліх. ТОП, and accordingly 
the congregations of “evildoers” (Ps. xvi. 5) and 
“them that regard lying vanities” (Ps. xxvi. 7 [t6]). 

Hatred is unbrotherly where love should prevail, 
and therefore the Law says, * Thou shalt not hate 
thy brother in thine heart” (Lev. .גוא‎ ГТ). This 
prohibition is not, as is often asserted with reference 
to Matt. v. 43 ef seg, confined to Kinsmen (see 
BROTHERLY Love). Only idolaters imd doers of evil 
are excluded Trom the universal law of love (Deut. 
vii. 2-10), whereas even an enemy's beast should he 
treated with kindness (ex. xxiii. 5-6). One onght 
not to rejoice at the destrnetion of the man that 
nhl (Job ххх 20s Prov. .טאב‎ 21 0 x9). 
Vhe hatred most frequently denounced in the Psalms 
is that caused by no wrong-doing on the part of the 
hated and persecuted one (Ps. xxxv. 19. Ixix. 5 ]1 
cix. 5) Tt was this hatred without reason which 
caused the brothers of Joseph to do evil (Ger. 
KAS vil. M. 

* Hatred without cause” ("sinc at hinnam") is 
therefore the rabbinical term for the vice of hatred; 
and the Talmud is emphatic in denouncing it. On 
its account the Second Temple was destroyed (Yoma 
9b). Tt undermines domestic peace (Shab. 32b). It 
is equal in wickedness to any one of the three capi 
tal sins (Yoma 91). To leave nodoubt as to the cx- 
tent of the prohibition of hatred, the Rabbis use the 
term *sine'at ha-beriyyot" (hatred of fellow erea- 
tures; see CREATURE), яла condemn such hatred as 
is detrimental to the we Ifare of mankind (bot ii. 11). 
* Whoscever hateth his brother is a murderer.” is 
Pharisác as well as New Testament teaching (R. 
Eliezer in Derek Erez Rabbah xiii. is prior to 1 John 
ii. 15). On the other hand, the Rabbis maintain the 
same sound view regarding the necessity of hatred 
of sin and of all things or persons of an evil charac- 
ter as that ineulcated by the Old Testament. The 
impudent man who hates God should be hated 
(Ta'an. 7b). So should all those hereties and in- 
formers who alienate the people from their Father 
in heaven (Ab. Т. №. xvi.; Shab. 1162), and lie who 
is a wrong-doer in secret (Pes. 113b), for God Iim- 
self hates persons who lack modesty and purity of 
conduct (Nid. 16b) and indulge in lasciviousness 
(Sanh. 93a). Only those who deserve love are in- 
cluded in the command of love; those whoare hated 
by God on account of their evil ways shonld be 
hated hy men (Ah. R. ,א‎ after Ps. exx xis, 2] e£ seg. ). 

IX. 

HATSEK, IGNAZ: llungarian ehartographer 
and engraver; born April 7, 1823, at Olmütz. He 
was educated in the publie and the Jewish schools 
of his native town. During 1848 and 1849 he was 
lieutenant of the Honvéd artillery, and in 1851 be- 
came chartographer to the state snrveying depart- 
ment of Hungary. This position he resigned in 
1594. and since then lie has lived in Budapest. 


РЕЛ .\‏ ו 


Fist 
Hattarat Hora аһ 


Among the many maps whieh he has drawn ar 
etelied during his forty three years of ic ive erviee 
may be mentonet railroad maps of Austria Но: 
gary; ап allas containing maps of the comitate 
of Hungary, an atlas af the covernmest of Than 
gary for the emperor: a special atlas of Jlunsary 
for the prince imperial, | 

ч. жЕ 

HATTARAT HORA'AH (iit “ perntission to 
teach and decide}: A rabbinical diploma; a written 
certitieate given to one who, after a the rough exami. 
nation, proves himself competent and worthy to be 
a rabbi. [tis a substitute lor tlie *semikah,” which 
could be conferred only in Palestine, by a member of 
the Sanhedrin. The hattarat horcalh, unlike the 
Christian ordination, confers no sacred power, and 
is not a license; it is simply a testimonial of the 
ability of the holder to aet as rabbi if elected. A 
community had, however, a perfect. right to, and 
often did, elect a rabbi who had no diploma. The 
diploma was regarded as i merely formal document 
acquainting the people that the person named in it 
wis tit to teach ane to render decisions, A scholar 
who succeeded as principal of the yeshibab, or who 
acted as colleague of the rabbi, was not required 
to hold a diploma. — Some authorities, however, re- 
quire that a rabbi have a “degree” in order to be 
entitled to perform the rite of " halizah " or to grant 
a divorce (annotations to Shulhan “Arak, Үогеһ 
Dali; 242, T4. 

The usual title of a Babylonian scholar was 
“ab”. ol опе ordained in Palestine, “ Rabbi.” 
Later on the title “Rabbi” was indiscriminately 
used for every scholar who held a rabbinate. Thus 
the title * Rabbi” lost its value among the Ashke- 
nazim., The Sephardim, however, still held it in re- 
spect as a mark of great learning. The ordinary 
scholar they called “hakam”; and the еме among 
them is called in Turkey “hakam bashi” (see David 
Messer Leon in " WKebod Uakamin,” ed. 6 
Nirdamim, p. 68, Berlin, 1599). 

The title " Moreh Tlora’ah (= “a guide for deci- 
sions”; Ket. 703) is evidently derived from the de- 
gree of hattarat hora'ah. Jacob Moln (b 05: d. 
1427) and his teacher, Shalom of Vienna, introduced 
into Germany the title * Morenu " (= “our guide and 
teacher ") for one who obtained the quasi-semilah. 

Don Isaac Alnavanel (commentary to 


Accom- Alb. vi. 1) accuses the Ashkenazim of 
panying aping the Gentiles in using the title 
Titles. * Doctor " (Gans, * Zemah Dawid," ed. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1602, p. 42b). 

The earliest. form of hattarat hora al was called 

*iggeret reshut? (= “letter of permission") or 

“пика de-davyanuta" (= "writ of jurisdiction "). 

It was composed in Aramaic, in the geonic period of 
the ninth eentury, and read as follows: 


“We have appointed Peloni b. Peloni Lir., N, son of NÎ a jns- 
tiee in the town of . . . and have invested bnn with auihiority 
to administer the civil laws, and tosupervise all matters relating 
to the Commandments and to things prohibited and permitted 
and to things connected with the fear of God. And whosoever 
will pet obey the verdict, he (the jude) hos authority to deal 
with him as he thinks proper. The nisereant is likewise liable 
to [the punishment of]. Heaven " Greonie responsa * Zikkaron 
la-Rrshonim,’* 8 180; ed. Harkavy, iv ML Berlin, INS). 


This document, given hy the principals of the 


Hattarat Hora’ah 


Babylonian yeshibot, was of an authoritative na- 
ture. Tt invested the recipient with full power to 
act, in his limited jurisdiction under the Greeo- 
Roman or Persian rule, in matters of religion and 
civil law. The justice could compel a defendant to 
appear before him for judgment. But, unlike the 
justice who obtained the Palestinian semikah, he had 
no right to impose monetary fines (* lenas ?), nor to 
inflict the regulation stripes (“malkut "), much less 
capital punishment (Sanh. 31b). Ie could, however, 
at his discretion imprison and inflict light bodily pun- 
isiment for various offenses. This quasi-semikah 
was kept up in Babylon during the Middle Ages. 

The rabbinic diploma was known in the thirteenth 
century as “ketab masmik,” e.g., in the collection 
of Barzilai, “Sefer ha-Shetarot” (p. 131, Berlin, 
1898). Maimonides speaks of Samuel ha-Levias “the 
ordained rabbi of Bagdad " (* Tggeret ha-Rambam,” 
art. “Resurrection”) with more or less right of 
special jurisdiction. In Spain, where the king 
granted full privileges to the rabbis in accordance 
with the Jewish law, there wasevena revival of the 
semikah right to inflict capital punishment. Asheri 
in 1395 says: “In all countries that I have heard 
of, except in Spain, the Jews have no penal juris- 
diction; and I was surprised when I eame here to 
find that they sentenced to capital punishment with- 
ont a proper Sanhedrin” (Resp. Rosh, rule xvii. 8; 
comp. Graetz, "list." iv. 53). 

Inany event, the hattarat hora'ah or quasi-semikah 
conld not give personal power to the rabbi without 
the consent of the community; and 
such power was limited to the commu- 
nity that elected him and to his sphere 
of influence. Isaac b. Sheshet rendered 
a decision (1980) on this point in the 
ease of the French community of Provence, which 
would not permit the interferenee of Meir ha- 
Levi, chief rabbi in Germany, in its affairs (Re- 
sponsa, Nos. 268-273; eomp. Graetz, "Ilist." vi. 
152). Isaae b. Sheshet says it was the custom of the 
German and French rabbis to give diplomas to thie 
disciples of their respective yeshibot and to recom- 
mend them for vacant rabbinical positions (75. ). 

The hattarat hora’ah, although it invested the 
rabbis of Würzburg with special authority to inflict 
corporal (not capital) punishment within the limits 
of their jurisdiction, eould not compel tlie defend- 
ant living in another town to appear before them. 
R. Joseph Colon (end of 15th cent.) decided that 
a plaintiff must bring suit in the defendant's town 
before the resident rabbi (І. Colon, Responsa, No. 
1, beginning, Venice, 1519). 

Samuel of Modena says: “ No matter how superior 
a rabbi may be, he has no right to interfere. iu the 
district of another rabbi” (Responsa, iv. 14, Salonica, 
1582; comp. “Bet Yosef” to Tur Uoshen Mishpat, 
S 

In the ordinance enacted. at Ferrara by the rabbis 
uf Italy (June 21, 1554), clause 4 provides that 

“outside rabbis shall not interdict or 
Extent of establish ordinances or in any way 
Authority. meddle in litigations occurring in the 
town of another rabbi, unless such 
rabbi voluntarily withdraws from the action. And 
in a place where the community has elected tbe 


Authority 
Congre- 
gational. 
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rabbi, no other resident rabbi shall interfere with him 
without the consent of the community” (* Pahad 
Yizhak.” xr. “Taw,” p. 158a, Berlin, 1887). This 
“tokkanah ” was applied by Samuel Archevolti in his 
decision quoted in “Palge Mayim,” p. 15a (Salo- 
nica, 1608). 

Even in the same city where there are various 
congregations, the rabbi eleeted in one can not in- 
terfere withanother. David Messer de Leon, who re- 
ecived the highest degree of the quasi-semikah from 
Judah Müatz of Padua, and was elected by the Саз- 
tilian Jews in Avlonu in 1512, could not enforce a 
Sabbath prohibition among the Portuguese Jews 
in the same place; und in endeavoring to preach 
against them he was insulted by tlieir parnas, Abra- 
hain de Collier. The rabbi used his prerogative to 
«xeommunicate the parnas. The matter was sub- 
mitted to David ha-Kolien of Corfu, who decided in 
favor of De Leon in the main issne as a matter of 
Jaw, and required of the offender to ask De Leon’s 
pardon (Responsa, No. 22; ed. Salonica, 1803, pp. 
80a-84ta). And yet De Leon is blamed for forcing 
his views on the Sephardic community (Bernfeld, 
introduction to De Leon’s " Kebod Ilakamim," p. 
xv.) 

This it is seen that the hattarat hora'ah does not 
absolutely confer authority on the rabbi, but grants 
it only subject to his being appoiuted, or his orders 
approved, by the community. For this reason the 
diploma of the modern semikah is more in the form 
of a certificate of recommendation. Although the 
phraseology is partly that of the original semikah 
used by Judah ha-Nasi l., יורה ירין ידין‎ dna = NC 
may teach; he may judge”), theteachingi1clersonly 
to “issur we-hetter” (= “dietary and ritual laws”), 
and the judging to civil eases. The repetition of the 
words is employed to emphasize the ordination. 
Other phrases are: 932 די סמיכא‎ ро כל‎ ("ull like 
him we ordain”), and שמעתתא אליבא‎ rt" nno 
רהלכתא‎ (-"heis careful, and reaches decisions in ac- 
cordance with the law”). These phrases usually 
occur after a short introduction referring to the re- 
cipient's learning and character and his general fit- 
ness as a leader of a community. 

The proper age to receive the semikah orthe hat- 
tarat hora'ah 18 eighteen years or more. Eleazar 
b. Azariah was elected chief rabbi when eighteen 
years old (Ber. 28a). Rabbah was ordained at the 
sime age, and kept his position for twenty-two 
years. lle died at the age of forty (20. 64а; Yeb. 
105a). Hai Gaon, also, was ordained at eighteen, 
David Messer de Leon received his degree at eight- 
cen, at Neapolis (^ Kebod IIakamim," p. 64). The 
question what degree of learning entitles a scholar 
to receive the diploma is fully diseussed by De Leon 

in his ^ lkebod Hakamim.” It is nec- 


Age and  cssary for the student to be master 
Qualifica- of the original sources ol Bible and 

tions Talmud and to possess a logieal 
of Holder. reasoning power. Bueh a scholar was 


known as “Sinai” (ee, Me nn 
source ") and was called “the master of wheat,” in 
contradistinction and as being superior to the stu- 
dent who possessed rather a capacity for pilpulistic 
argumentations and who was known as the " moun- 
tuin-raiser” (Der. 64a). Isaac b. Sheshet quotes the 
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RABBINICAL DIPLOMA OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
(In the possession ef E. N. Adler.) 


Hattarat Hora'ah 
Hauser 
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responsum of Asheri against those who decide blind- 
ly by Maimonides’ code without having a thorough 
knowledge of the Talmud: and as an example lie 
refers to a great man of Barcelona who admitted 
that he could not comprehend the Yad bia-llaza- 
kah on Zeratim and kodashim because he had not 
a sullieient knowledge of the sourees of these hala- 
kot and of the respeetive treatises in the Talmud 
(Responsa, No. 41, end). 

David ha-Kohen of Corfu complains hitterly 
against those rabbis who "ride on the horse of rab- 
binism" and who render decisions without seeing 
the light of the Talmud or the light of wisdom, but 
have the gilt of the tongue to raise themselves up 
to the high position (Responsa, xxii. 80a), Other 
authorities complain of the appointment of rabbis 
through the action of the government, or through 
the influence of moncy, when the appointees do not 
possess the necessary qualitications of a rabbi (J. 
Weil, Responsa, No. 68; sce Yer. Bik. jii. 3; Sanh. Th). 

Orthodox congregations recognize a hattarat 
hora'ah only when issued by a rabhi of acknowl- 
edged authority who has personally examined the 
candidate. 

The following isa copy of the diploma given by 
Rabbi Isaac Elhanan Spector of lXovno (d. 1896), 
from whom most of the Russian rabbis now hold the 
hattarat hora'ah: 
קושט אמרי אמת נוהן לכהוב על האי גברא יקירא הרב‎ 
91085051531 D*93 עפג הרכה נהוא כלא רכר הי‎ 0155581... 
ונאה מקייס: ונכן אמר יישר כחו והירו‎ 201 лм) הנהו ררשן מפואר‎ 
לאוריירא. וינרה יורה ירין ירין. כר"מ ואויה ונוזח וטוטיה (בריני‎ 
רעוא‎ NAM ממונות ואיסיר והיהר וגיטין וחליצה וטומאה וטהרה):‎ 

שישלח לו הרחמן מקום מכובר לפי כבורו. כי ראוי Ju‏ הרב הנ" 
INI‏ קדשים: ונאזי עהיה ev‏ ימום לרש הפק 
pnz EN)‏ אלחנן החופזק קאוונע: 


ולור 


(TRANSLATION. ] 

‘Verily, these words of truth may be ascribed to that worthy 
man, the rabbi..., a native of ..., with whom I nave dis- 
cussed fully, and [found] he is tllled with the Word of the Lord 
in, Talmud and in the Codes. He is also an excellent preacher, 
preaching what 1s moral and practising the morals he preaches. 
Therefore I say: Let his power and nught m the ‘Torah be en- 
couraged, Let him teach and decide in matters of monetary 
law; dietary and rituals ; get and balizah rites; laws relating 
to pure and hnpure. And may it be the will of the Merciful to 
secure him an honorable position according to his honor. As 
the said rabbi deserves and is able to lead a holy community 
[lit. ** sheep "], T have signed this week-day,. . ., day in month, 
теа. 

"So says Тѕаас Ethanan, who dwells with the holy congre- 
gation of Kovno.” 

This form of degree pronounees the holder to be 
a ful) edged rabbi (“тор ab bet din” = "the chiet 
of bet din”), while a simple hattarat hora'ah is 
sometimes given to а day yan or тоге) hora’ah per- 
mitting him to render decisions only in dietary and 
ritual laws (*issur we-hetter”), in which case the 
limitation is so specified, The certificate given io a 
shohet permitting him to slaughter animals or 
fowls for kaslher meat is designated “ Kabbalah " (= 
“accepting [authority |”). 

Graduates from modern rabhinieal seminaries, 
such as those at Breslau and Budapest, receive not 
only a battaiat пога signed by the professor of 
Talmndics, but also a diploma in the vernacular. 

As an example of а hattarat hora’ah of the Lib- 
cral sehool, that given by Chorin to Zunz, on Nov. 
IS, 1884, may he cited. The document reads: 


" Before the Congregatian, E thank God for His goodness in 
gratifying my perpetual desire, that the wise in Israel may take 
to heart the words of our great master Maimonides, to reconeile 
the Mosaic Law with philosophy, that truth and peace, goodness 
and virtae, may be spread and fertided. raised be God that I 
have now found a highly learned and wise 
inan, Well versed in the Jewish Law, and in 
other useful branches of science: for alt 
these are combined in my dear friend סטיי‎ 
Zunz. Itlherefore ordain him to be a rabbi, and empower him 
With ihe right to act imd decide in matters pertaining to permis- 
sions and prohibitions, and especially in matters of marriage and 
divorce, in accordance with his wisdom and thorough know 
edee of the Mosaic Law. With this, he assumes the duty of 
teaching the Jewish community, by preaching reverence to God, 
and drawing men nearer to Wis teachings and His coinmand- 
ments. May our latherin Heaven support him, and grant him 
strength in his position, that. he may retleet houor on all Israel, 

“taron Chorin, thief Rabbi.” 

The following diploma is that issued by the Пе- 
brew Union College at Cincinnati: 

" By anthority ef the State of Ohio, and the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. We, lhe Faculty and the Board of Gov- 
ernors of this Hebrew Union College. hereby testify that the 

possessor of this Diploma,. . ., was a regular 

American  andsuceessfulstudent of the Rabbinical Conrse 

Diploma. of this College, and of the Academie Course of 

the University of Cincinnati; and, furtber- 
nore, that, at the Regular Final Examination in June, . . ., he 
proved his competency and worthiness to receive the honors of 
this College. Therefore, We confer on him the Degree and 
Title of Rabbi, to be known hereafter as Rabbi .... ordained 
and licensed to perform all Rabbinical functions in the name of 
God and Israel. In Testimony Whereof, We have appended our 
names and the seals of the Hebrew Union College and the Union 
of Amenean Hebrew Congregations. 

" pone in Ше City of Cincinnati, Hamilton County, State of 
(tiv. this... day Of- . . ii the year. Ам COE 

To this are appended the signatures of the presi- 
dent and secretary of the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations and of the president and fac- 
ulty, andl the president and secretary of the board 
of governors, of the Hebrew Union College. This 
diploma is divided into two columns, English in 
one, Hebrew in the other, the Hebrew being spe- 
сібе as to the examination of the graduate in Bible, 
Mishnah, Gemara, Halakah, Haggadah, Biblical exe- 
gesis, philosophy, Jewish history, and the grammar 
of Hebrew and of the allied Iangnages. lt further 
certifies that the graduate has preached satislacto- 
rily in public, und hus written an aceeptable thesis 
on Jewish literature, and includes the formula יורה‎ 
יה‎ аы המורת‎ 

See AUTHORITY, RABBINICAL; JUDGE; ORDINA 
TION; SHOHET. : 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Barzilai, Sefer ha-Shctarof, ed. Mekize Nir- 

dann, р. Fl, Berlin, 1595; Messer Lavid de leon, Kebod 

Hakamim, Berhn, 1509; Schechter. Notes sur Messer Durid 

Leon, in R. E. J. 1835 p. HS; Momndfsschrift, xiik 

68, 97, 284. 421: xxxvii. 122, 3955; Salaman, Jews as They 

Are, р. НӘ, топает, 1582; Zerubbabel, el. iv.: Kerem He- 

med, iv. 37. For forms of semikih see examples m preface to 

Kodidustin, Berit Yiziak. New York, 1897. Regarding ques- 

tions of hatturat hora'ah in England, see Ha-*] bri, 1896, April 

10; Jew. Chron. 1899, Mareb-June; 1903, Feb. 13-20. 


S. 8. J. DOS 

HATTUSH (pon): 1. Son of Shemaiah, a de- 
seendant of the kings of Judah. in the fifth genera- 
tion trom Zerubbabel (T Chron. tii 22). He returned 
with Zerubbabel and Ezra from Babylon to Jerusa- 
lem (Ezra viii. 2; Neh. xii. 2), and was one of those 
who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 
5) 2. Son of Hashabniah; helped Nehemiah to re- 
pair the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iij 10). Probably 
the lIattnsh referred to is the same in both cases, 

E. GIN M. SEL. 
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HAURAN (jin. in cuneiform inscriptions, 
“айтшы ENKAN parie; Arabie, “Hammi: 
A region east ul the Jordan and north of Gilead, 
reaching cust tothe desert, 11 is mentioned in Ezek. 
xlvii. 16, IS, in connection with the castern border 
of the land of Isracl, as the land between Diunaseus 
and Gilead. The homonymous mountain. Тазга 
חוורן)‎ and (הברן‎ is nentionedin the Mishuah (I H. 
іі. 4) as one of the stations npon which tire-sisnals 
were given in order to announce the new-moon and 
festival days to the Jewish inhabitants of Baby- 
lonia. See PALESTINE., 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schrader, N. B. ti. 2160: Hastings, Dict. Bible, 
ji. Stn; Neubauer, tr. T. p. 42: Senürer, Gesch, Index: Rind- 
fl'eineh, in Z. D. P. V. xxi. TF; Post in Pal. Erplor. Fund 
Quarterly Statement, XIX. 155, .אא‎ 
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HAUSEN, MOSES BEN ASHER AN- 
SHEL: Danish Tahnudie scholar. born at Copen- 
lagen 15752; died ипе 28, 1782. Te wrote a work 
entitled * Karan Or Pene Mosheh,” a homiletie com- 
mentary to Genesis (Hamburg. 1787). Zedner and 
Benjacob attribute the authorship of this work toa 
Meir b. Isaac, also of Copenhagen; while Azulai 
(“Shem ha-Gedolim," i. 132) says that the author’s 
name is not mentioned. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nteinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1822; Fürsf, 
Bill. Jid.i 26 (where Hausen is cited as °° Moses ben Abra- 
ham Anscliel Hausen `); Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. 
p. 520; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarin, р. 533. 

K. M. SEL. 

HAUSER, CARL FRANKL: American bhu- 
morist and writer; born Dec. 27, 1547, at Janoshaza, 
Jlungary; reecived a rudimentary secular and Tal- 
mudie education at home. At Vienna, where he had 
engaged in business, he obtained a free scholarship 
at the Theater Academy. Subsequently (1572) he 
accepted engagements with the Vienna Stadttheater 
(with which he remained over two years) and with 
the Duke of Meiningen’s troupe at Bertin (0575). 
Toward the close of 1875 he emigrated to tlie United 
States and settled in New York city, where, after a 
season’s engagement at the Germania Theater, he 
entered journalism (1376) by joining the stadt of 
“Pock” (German cdition), of which he became asso- 
ciate editor, holding that position for fourteen уелгх 
(1876-79, 1881-92). During the seasons of 1879-80 
and 1830-3] he was engaged as an actor at the 
Thalia Theater. 

Hauser founded a German humorous weekly, 
“allo,” in 1892, conducting it for about two years. 
Next he joined the staff of the" New Yorker Herold," 
to which he was a prolific contributor for two years. 
Ие is the author of “Twenty-Five Years in Amcr- 
ica: Recollections of a Humorous Nature” (1900); 
founder of the" Bürger- und Bauern-Kalender,” pub- 
lished annually since 1897; anthor of the libretto to 
“Madeleine, the Rose of Champagne,” and of mate- 
rial of the same character for six burlesques. He 
contributed to “ Puck” a series entitled “ Letters of 
Dobbljew Zizzesbeixser,” of interest to Jews, In 
the political arena Hanser has taken part in many 
reform movements as a member of the German- 
American Reform Union and of the Citizens’ Union. 
He is also a popular lecturer. 

M pH VW. 

HAUSER, MISKA (MICHAEL): Hungarian 
violin virtuoso; born at Presburg, Hungary, 1899; 
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died at Vienna: Dec. 8, ISST, fol of Jese ph Mata- 
lay, and later of. Kreutzer, M iss der aned terat 
the Vienna Conservatorium, Ju 1859. dhe fii eave 
a number of concerts in various eitis of im ny, 
amd then traveled through Denmark. хус, Nor 
way, Finland, and Russia, Ten years later he vis 
ited апа, North and Sonth America, the West 
Indies, the South Sea Islands. and Austr ia. return- 
ing to Europe in 1858 by way of lodia, Turkey, and 
Egypt. In 1961 be made a tonr through Italy ai d 
played also in Berlin and Paris, where his feats of 
virtuosity won him great applarse Tie made his 
last public appearance in 1577 at Cologre. 

llauser's compositions, now rarely played, com 
prise the operetta “Der Blinde Leiermann,” and 
numerous fantasies, rondos, and variations for the 
violin. PHs“ Wanderbuch eines. Oesterreichischen 
Virtuosen: Briete ans Californien, Südamerika und 
Australien” (2 vols , Leipsic, 1838-59) was a reprint 
of his letters to the “Ostdeutsche Post,” Vienna, on 
his American and Australian tour. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mendel, Musikalisches Konversations-Leri- 

kon; Ebrlich, Celebrated Violinists, pp. 49 50; Riemann. 
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HAUSER, PHILIPP: llungarian physician, 
and writer on medical topics; born at Nádas, Plun- 
gary, April 2, 1882. For several years he attended the 
Talmudic schoolat Presburg and that at Nikolsburg, 
Moravia (1843). In 1552 he began the study of med- 
icine, attending successively the universities of 
Vienna, Paris, and Bern (M. D. 1855). On the com- 
pletion of his studies he went as physician to Tan 
gier, Where more than 4,000 Jews were living. 
When the war between Spain and Moroeco broke 
out a vear later, Hauser, with many of his core- 
ligionists in Tangier and the coast distriet, songht 
retuge al Gibraltar, where Пе took charge of the 
provisional hospital established by the Jewish com- 
munity. After the Spanish had taken Tetnan (Fvb., 
1860), Wanser went to that city, where the cholera 
was then raging, in order to relieve the Jews there; 
а year later he returned to Gibraltar and resumed 
his practise. He was frequently called. for consul- 
tations to the interior of Moroeco, and to Cadiz and 
other Spanish cities. In 1872 he setted at Seville; 
there he succeeded, in spite of many diflicultics, in 
compelling recognition, and was appointed by the 
municipal council as delegate to the fourth. inter- 
national hy ене congress. 

in 1833 Hauser removed to Madrid, where he is 
one of the very few Jewish physicians. lle has 
published the following works: "Nouvelles. Re 
cherehes sur пепео du Systeme Nerveux sur la 
Nntrition" (Bern, 1858); "La Mortalite de la Pre 
пісте Enfance en Espagne Comparte avec Celle de 
la Franee” (Paris, 1878); *L'Inlluence dela Densite 
de la Population dans la Mortalité des Grandes 
Villes?" (/5 1882); * Estudios Medico-Topograficos 
de Sevilla” (Seville, 1883); “Estudios Medico- 
Sociales de Sevilla” (7h. 1883); “ Estudios Epidemio- 
logicos Relativos a la Etiologia y Protilaxis del Co- 
lera" (3 vols, preface by Pettenkofer of Munich: 
Seville, 1587); “Le Cholera en Europe Depuis Son 
Origine Jusqu'à Nos Jours" (Paris, 1597; the last- 
named two works received from the Academy of 
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Paris the Prix Bréant of 3,000 francs as well as the 
Pettenkofer prize of 1,500 marks): “La Défense 
Sociale Contre la Tuberculose” (Madrid, 1898); 
* Nouvelles Recherches sur Je Rapport Entre l'Evo- 
lution et la Structure Géologique de la Péninsule 
Ibériqne ct les Eaux Minérales d'Espagne"; 
“Madrid Bajo el Punto de Vista Medico-Social " (2 
vols., Madrid, 1902-03). 
2 М.К 


HAUSFREUND, DER. Nee PERIODICALS. 


HAUSSMANN, DAVID: German physician; 
born at Ratibor. Silesia, July 22, 1889; died at Berlin 
May 26, 1903. Ile received his education in the Jew- 
ish school and in the gymnasium of his native town, 
aad also at the universities of Breslau and Berlin. 
Пе received his degree as doctor of medieine from 
the latter university in 1866. laving served half a 
year as volnnteer in the Kaiser Alexander Regi- 
ment in Berlin, he took part as assistant surgeon in 
the war with Denmark in 1864 and in the Austro- 
Prussian war in 1866, and as captain-surgeon in the 
Franco Prussian war, in 1870-71. During this last 
campaign he was wounded before Metz. For his 
military services he received the war medals vf 1864, 
1866, and 1870-71, the * Düppler Sturmkreuz," and 
the Iron Cross. After his graduation Ilaussmann 
practised gynecology in Berlin. From 1867 to 1870 
he was proscctor at the gynecological hospital of the 
Berlin University. 

Haussmann wasa prolific writer. Ile contributed 
about sixty essays to the various medical journals, 
among which may be mentioned: Virchow's “ Ar- 
chiv fir Pathologische Anatomie und Physiologie 
und für Klinische Medizin”; “Berliner Klinische 
Wochenschrift”; * Deutsche Medizinische Woch- 
enschrift"; ^" Monatsschrift für Geburtskunde?; 
“Archiv Tiir Gynäkologie”: "Zeitschrift. für Ge- 
burtshilfe ”; and “Centralblatt für Gynäkologie.” 
These essays treat especially of the origin, prophy- 
laxis, and treatment of the infection and diseases of 
the embryo during nativity. lIaussmann was like- 
wise the author of: “Die Parasiten der Weiblichen 
Sexualorgane," Berlin, 1870, translated into French 
by P. E. Walther, Paris, 1875; " Die Lehre von der 
Decidua Menstrualis," Berlin, 1872; “ Die Parasiten 
der Brustdriise,” 25. 1874; "Ueber die Entstehung 
der Uebertragbaren Krankheiten des Wochenbettes," 
tb. 1875; “Ueber das Verhalten der Spermatozoiden 
in den Sexualorganen des Weibes,” ?5. 1879; “Dic 
Bindehantinfectionen der Neugeborenen,” Stuttgart, 
1882. 

6. Pp dor 

HAVAS, ADOLF: llungarian dermatologist ; 
born in 8zt. Gal, Hungary, Feb. 14, 1854; studied in 
Veszprim, Budapest, and Vienna, taking his degree 
as doctor of medicine in 1880. After a postgradu- 
ate course abroad, he returned to Dudaoest (1885), 
and was inade chief of the department for skin and 
venereal diseases in the university hospital. In 1854 
he became privat-docent ; in 1902, assistant. professor. 
llis chief works are: * Malleus IIumidus?" : * Lupus 
Vulgaris”; “Sarcoma Idiopathicum Multiplicatum 
Pigmentis Cutis”; “ Mycotis Fungoides”; ~“ Lichen 
Ruber Acuminatus.” Tle has published several es- 
says in Hungarian and German medical journals 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Ler.; Pesti Alfred, Magyararszdg 

Orvosainak Evkónuyve, 1895. 

8. LAV. 

HAVILAH (noun: Eiár: lit. "the sandy 
land”): Name of a district, or districts, in Arabia. 
According to I Sam. xv. 7, Saul smote the Ama- 
lekites from Havilah to Shur (the region of the 
* wall"), *overagainst Egypt”; the [slunaelites are 
also placed in tlie same locality (Gen. xxv. 18), which 
will thus correspond with the northern part of Ara- 
bin, the * Melukhkha” or“ Salt Desert” of the cune- 
iform inscriptions. In Gen. x. 20and I Chron. i. 28, 
on the other hand, Ilavilah is a son of Joktan, asso- 
ciated with Sheba and Ophir in the southern portion 
of the peninsula. As, however, the Assyrian in- 
scriptions show that the power of Sheba extended 
as far north as the frontiers of Babylonia, it is not 
necessary to transplant Ilavilah from the north to 
the south, more especially as Mesha (Gen. x. 30) is 
probably the Assyrian " Mas,” the northern desert of 
Arabia. The Havilah of Gen. ii. 11 is certainly to 
be sought in this direction, since the Pison, which 
* conipassed ” it, was, like the Euphrates and Tigris, 
a river of Eden, the Babylonian “Edin,” or the 
Chaldean plain. It is said that it prodneed gold, 
bdellium, and the “shoham” stone. This last has 
been identiticd by some Assyriologists with the 
“samtur” stone of the monuments, which was found 
in Melukhkha. Glaser 1nakes bdellium the exuda- 
tion of the balsam-tree. 

It is questionable whether the Cushite IIavilah 
mentioned in Gen. x. 7 is to be looked tor in Arabia 
or Africa. Arabian tribes migrated to the opposite 
coasts of Africa in early times. The fact, however, 
that Raamah, Sheba, and Dedan are coupled with 
Havilah is in favor of Arabia; and llavilah, like 
Sheba, might geographically be described as both 
Joktanite, or southern, and Cusltite, or northern. 

Havilah was identitied by Bochart and Niebuhr 
with Khaulan in Tehamah, between Mecca and Sana; 
by Gesenius with the Khaulotei of Strabo in north- 
ern Arabia; and by Kautzsch with Huwailah on the 
Persian Gulf; while the supposed African llavilah 
has been found in the Aualis of Ptolemy and Pliny, 
now Zeila. Glaser places it in Yemama (central 
and northeastern Arabia), from which gold was 
“almost exclusively” brought in ancient times. 
Ball has pointed out a statement of the Arabie wri- 
ter Yakut that Hawil was the dialect spoken not 
only by the people of Mahrah in the south, but also 
by “the descendants of Midian, the son of Abraham." 


i СЕИ A. II. 8. 

HAVILIO, SIMON BEN JUDAH. See Ha- 
BILLO, SIMON BEN JUDAN BEN Davin. 

HAVOTH-JAIR (vw тул = “the tent-vil- 


lages of Jair “): Certain villages or towns on the east 
of the Jordan in Bashan and in Gilead, named after 
their conquerors. 1. The tewns of Jair, son of Ma- 
nasseh, which ocenpicd the whole tract of Argob in 
Bashan (Num. xxxii. 41; Deut. iii. 14). They were 
sixty in number, and, contrary to the literal signifi- 
cation of their naine, were towns well fortified with 
high walls and gates (Deut. iii. 4-5; Josh. xiii. 30; 
|! Chron. ii. 23). In the time of Solomon they formed 
a part of Ben-geber’s commissariat. district (1 Kings 
iv. 13). It appears from this passage that Jair had 
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villages in Gilead, whieh also were called " ITavotli- 
jair”; and according to I Chron. ii. 22 their nun- 
ber was twenty-three. 2. The villages of Jair the 
Gileadite, in Gilead, thirty in nomber (Judges x. 4). 
K. G, M. וה ]ה‎ 
HAVRE: French seaport, on the estuary of the 
Seine. Jt has a population of 118,478, of whom 
about 50 are Jews (1909). In 1850 a dozen Jewish 
families united for the celebration of Rosh ha-Shanah 
and Yom Kippur, in an apartment at No. 33 Rue 
Royale. The community was created by a minis- 
terial deerce in 1852, and its synagogue, at No. 42 
Rue Dauphine, was dedicated by Chief Rabbi Isidor. 
In 1562 the community, having increased in nuin- 
bers, built a temple on the Rue du Grand Croissant, 
which also was dedicated (1864) hy Chief Rabbi 
Isidor. Jn 1870 the community was included in the 


rabbinical district of Rouen. 
REC. 1. Ka. 


HAWAIIAN (formerly Sandwich) IS- 
LANDS: Group of twelve islands in the North 
Pacitic Ocean, eight of which are inhabited. They 
have a population of 154,000 (1902), of whom about 
100 are Jews. As the territory of Hawaii the islands 
were annexed to the United States in 18598, 

The first Jew who visited Hawaii was A. S. Grin- 
banm, wlıo arrived in Honolulu in 1856; a few years 
later the firm of M. S. Grinbaum & Co. was estab- 
lished. It is still in existence, and is one of the 
largest wholesale houses in the territory. After the 
overthrow of Queen Liliuokalani in 1893 a number 
of Jews settled there. 1n 1901 the first 1Tebrew con- 
gregation of Honolulu was formed, under the presi- 
dency of 5. Ehrlich (vice-president, Elias Peck); it 
numbers forty members (1903). Four Jewish wed- 
dings have been solemnized under the Jewish rit- 
ual by visiting rabbis having special authorization. 
The cemetery was consecrated Aug. 24, 1902, by 
Rudolph І. Coffee and by S. Ehrlich, president of the 
cemetery association. A scroll of the Law, said to 
be of ancient origin, was owned by King Kalakaua; 
it is used in the services on holy days. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Coffee, Jews aud Judaism in the Hawaiian 

Islands, in The Menorah, xxxiii. 259; American Hebrew, 

Ixxi. 605. 


A. TE 


HAWK: The rendering of $3 given by the Eng- 
lish versions; it is enumerated among the unclean 
birds in Lev. xi. 16; Dent. xiv. 15. The Hebrew 
word, to which is added “after its kind," may des- 
ignate any of the smaller diurnal birds of prey, 
which are numerous in Palestine. Of the Fideoni- 
de the kestrels (Tinnunenulus aluaudarius and 7їл- 
nunculus cenchris) ave very common in Palestine. 
Others, less numerous, аге the hobby-hawk (Faleo 
subbutco), the Eleonora falcon (Fulco cleonora), ctc. 
In Job xxxix. 26 the hawk is described as stretch- 
ing its wings “toward the south,” in reference to the 
migratory habits of the smaller birds. 

In the Talmud (ul. 42a) the hawk is said to kill 
small birds, while another bird, the “ gas,” kills large 
ones. The latter term may denote the Fulco islan- 
dicus, used in hunting. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Tristram. Natural History of the Bille, p. 
189; Lewysobn, Zoologie des Talmuds, p. 164. 
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HAWKERS AND PEDLERS.. Biblical 
Data: In primitive countries tradi: ₪ WAS Ibe nopo 
lized by traveling merchants. Palestine, an agzrieul 
tural country, knew the traders mostly ах toreicnera, 
chiefly Canaanites (Hosen xii. 8; lsa. Хх. N, Prey. 


Job AL 30). The Hebrew uses cillier‏ ;24 אאא 
EXE‏ ה א (Things‏ רוכל SMD (Gen. xxiii. 16) or‏ 


xxvii. ; Cant. iii. 6), both of which mean orivinally 
“the wanderer.” Aversion to the forcigner, und the 
narrow prejudices of the fariner, who considered the 
profit of the merchant ill-gotten, combined to repre- 
sent the hawker as dishonest. losen speaks of the 
tratlickerin whose lands are “the balances of deceit” 
(xil. 8 [A. V. : and the term for “slanderer” הולך)‎ 
(רכי‎ meant originally a “traveling merchant" (Prov. 
МЇ. 13, xix. 16), The same idea appears in the verse 
“A merchant will hardly keep himself from doing 
wrong; and an lIuckstér shall not be freed from sin” 
(Eccelus. [Sirach] xxvi. 29). The articles in which 
the pedler dealt in those days were evidently man- 
ifold. Neliemiali speaks of “the fish and all man- 
ner of ware” which the * rokelim brought to town 
(xiii. 16); hut in this case he may, perhaps, refer 
exelusively to provisions. Canticles iii. 6 seems to 
indicate that spices were a staple commodity of the 
ambulant trader; and the Talmud (B. B. 22a) ex. 
pressly states that they were. 
In Rabbinical Literature: With the loss of 
their national independenee and their gradual dis- 
persion into foreign lands, the Jews resorted more 
and more toeomnieree, The pedler carried all kinds 
of merchandise in his boxes: Johanan ben Nuri is 
called, in allusion to his wide learning, “the ped- 
ler's box” (“kuppat ha-rokelim?; Git. 67a). In 
Cant. R. iii. 6 "the powders of the merchant? isex- 
plained as a figure for the blessings of lacob, the 
source of all blessing, the box of the merchant which 
contains all kinds of spices. Spices 
wereimported from distant lands, and 
sinee patriarchal times had been car- 
ried by Arabian caravans (Gen. xxxvii. 25). In an 
allegorical introdnction to a sermon R. Alexander 
asks: “Who wishes to huy clixir of life?" (*Ab. 
Zarah 19b), which question evidently has reference 
to the spice-pedlers' custom of announcing their 
wares in the streets. The Talmud decides that the 
resident merchants of a town havc no right. to inter- 
fere with the trade of the pedlers, for Ezra ordained 
that pedlers should be permitted to sell their goods 
in the cities so that cosmetics might be available to 
the daughters of Israel (D. D. 22a; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen Mishpat, 156, 6). The opportunities for 
intrigues afforded to pedlers are freu iently referred 
to (Yeh. 63b; but sce Rabbinoviez «d dor. ; ideni, 
ITiddushim, iv. 13). 

The trade of the pedler seems to have heen consid. 
ered very profitable; R. Judah (4th cent.)said that the 
prosperity of the pedlers is due to the merit of Jacob 
(Cant. R. iii. 6). The character of the pedler, how- 
ever, is not highly esteemed, His most prominent 
characteristic is garrulity. 1n defense of the brev- 
ity of the Mishnah the Talmud says: “Tue Mishnah 
is not supposed to enumerate every case in the style 
of a pedler ” (B. B. 22a). The Hebrew *rikil " (slon- 
der) is derived from “rokel” (pedler), because the 
talehearer is like a pedler who ingratiates himself 
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with his eustomers by telling one what another 
says about him (Yer. Peah 16a; eomp. Sifra, ed. 
Weiss, 89a). 
In Medieval and Modern Times: The 
primitive stateof western Europe during the earlier 
part of the Middle Ages did not permit the develop- 
ment of regular trading centers. Articlesof luxury 
and the produetsof foreign countries were brought to 
Germany and eastern Europe by traveling merchants, 
wlio also exported amber and other goods, and espe- 
cially slaves. This trade, at least after the eighth een- 
tury, was principally carried on by Jews. The char- 
ter of Перту JV.. issued to the Jews of Speyer (1090), 
and confirmed by Frederick I. and Frederick IL, 
emphasizes their freedom to deal in all kinds of 
merchandise within the limits of the empire (“ Zcit- 
schrift für die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland,” 1. 
65 et seq). The rise of city settlements, where Jews 
lived almost exclusively np to the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, and the restriction of 
In Country the latter to money-lending, scem to 
Districts. have curtailed the opportunities for 
peddling; at all events legislation, 
while very detailed about interest and pledges, has 
nothing to say abont the peddling trade, But when 
the Jews, by the end of the fifteenth century, were 
forced to live in villagesand small towns, it wasneces- 
sary for them to seek a livelihood beyond the places 
of their residence. They went to the villages to buy 
hides, wool, and produce, and sold various kinds of 
merchandise, chiefly dry-goods. References to the 
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Polish Jewish Hawker, Seventeenth Century. 


(After Kohut, ** Gesch, der Dent. Juden.*') 


pedler are frequent from that period down to modern 
times, when Kompert idealized him in his novel 
“Der Dorfgeher," and Moriz Oppenheim painted 
the touehing secne of the departure of the * Dorf- 
gtinger” from his home. The calling was not very 
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Incrative, and was often besct with dangers from 
the inclemency of the weather and from highway 
robbers and nxirauders, Two striking illustrations 
of thisare found in the responsa of Menahem Mendel 
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Jewish Jlawker of Hamburg, Eighteenth Century. 
{After Suhr.) 


representation of a German Jewish hawker of the 

early sixteenth century sce Jw. Eneye. iv, 295. 
Very frequently the .lews would peddle in the 
cities from which, as residents, they hol been ex- 
pelled, but in which they might transact business 
dnring the day when provided with a passport, The 
regular shopkeepers of the cities naturally cpposed 
this competition, and in tlie course of the eigliteenth 
century frequent instances occur in which eities or 
countries from whieh the Jews were excluded. pro- 
hibited even their temporary presence as pedlers. 
Such orders were issued by Frederick Augustus of 
Saxony, July 10, 1719, and Aug. 16, 1746 (* Codex 
Augustens," i, 1809, 2d division, p. 1167; Von Rönne 
and Simon," Die Verhiiltnisse der Ju- 


Restric- den im Preuss. Staat," pp. 327, 841, 
tions on Breslau, 1545), and repeatedly since 
Peddling. 1712 by the council of the free city of 


Nördlingen. Exceptions were made in 
favor of pedlers of goods whieh could not be bought 
in the regular shops of the city. Thus the Jews were 
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forbidden to rent warehouses in the cities or to ap- 
pear on the street with a pedler's bag (* Zwerch- 
sack”). On entering a city they were obliged to re 
port to the police, who detailed a guard to watch 
them during their stay within it (L. Müller, “Aus 
Fünf Jahrhunderten," pp. 107 etaeg., Nördlingen, 
1899). The same prohibition aainst peddling was 
issued April 5, 1717, by the emperor Charles VI. 
for the cities of Brinn and Olmütz, whence the 
Jews had been expelled in 1451 (D'Elvert, “Zur 
Gesch. der Juden in Mähren und Oesten eichliisch- 
Schlesien," pp. 95, 100, Brünn, 1595). When, 
through the influence of the French Revolution, the 
restrictions on both the residence and the tratlic of 
the Jews were relaxed, the local authorities endcav- 
огей to check Jewish settlements by restricting ped- 
dling. The Swiss canton of Aargau issued various 
orders, especially that of Dec. 22, 1804, by which 
peddling was restricted to absolute necessities (ITal- 
ler, “Die Rechtliche Stellung der Tuden im Kanton 
Aargau,” p. TU, Aargau, 1901). In Munich the 
“Kurfürst,” asa means of checking the inercase of 
Jews in the capital, had already (Oct. 16, 1786) pro- 
hibited peddling by them (Taussiz, “Gesch. der Ju- 
den in Bayern,” p. 67, Munich, 1874). 

During the nineteenth century, when the move- 
ment toward a gradual emancipation of the Jews 
began, it was frequently stipulated that the Jews 

must abanden peddling and engage 

In the іп more productive occupations before 
Nineteenth being admitted to civil and political 

Century. rights. Thus the edict of June 10, 

1815, established for Bavaria the prin- 
ciple that a license to marry should not he issued to 
those who engaged in "Sehacherhandel ” )" Regie- 
rungsblatt," 1813, p. 921; Teimberger, ° Die Staats- 
kirchenrechtliche Stellung der Isr. in Bayern,” р. 
183, Freiburg-im-Dreisgan and Leipsie, 1894). The 
same position wus taken Oct. 29, 1833, by the cleet- 
orate of 11698806 (* Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1893, pp. 809 
ёё seg.), which was the first country in Germany to 
grant to the Jews fullequality—from which, how- 
ever, pedlers were excluded. A similar regulation 
was made hy the Prussian government in the tempo- 
rary law for the Jews of the province of Posen issued 
June 1, 1335 (^ Gesetzessammlung," 1832, p. 66; Von 
Rönne and Simon, le. p. 308), which allowed only 
naturalized Jews to engage in peddling. <A law 
of Mecklenburg dated Feb. 22, 1813, allowed the 
Jews full freedom in this respcet, but expressed the 
hope that the peddling trade would cease within а 
short time (Donath, " Gesch. der Juden in Mecklen- 
burg," p. 170, Leipsie, 1874). In more reeent times 
anti-Semitism used restrictions agaiust peddling as 
a means of depriving the poorest elass among the 
Jewsof a livelihood. This was done in Rumania by 
the law of March 17-29, 1854, which prohibited 
peddling in the cities of anything except agricul- 
tural prodnee, and restricted it in rural communities 
by making it dependent on a license issued by the 
village authorities (Edmond Sincerus [E. Schwarz- 
feld], “ Les Juifs en Roumanie,” pp. 65 et seq., Lon- 
don, 1901). An Austrian law of Feb. 25, 1909 (84 
59-60), affecting commerce was inspired by the same 
motives. 

With the intlux of German Jews into Ameriea the 
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Jewish pedler became a faualiar t ure tut dent 
the United States. The immigrants, in mw © di 


stances poor uni knowin no particular trade, would 
receive goods froin their countrymen or relatives on 
credit and sell them in rural districts until they had 
өпей enough to open a store. Since tb : rrival 
of the Russian Jews in 15892 the practise of sl inr 
goods on the instalment plan (custom peddlin sy has 
developed among them; while in the larve cities 
some bave songht a living as hucksters or by sell. 
ing small household wares from push carts. 1) 


HA-YEHUDI. ה‎ PERIODICAL, 
HAYEM, ARMAND-LAZARE: French an 


thor; born in Paris July 21, 1815; died there 1889, 
son of Simon llayem. Payers forsook commerce 
for literature and politics, In the last years of the 
empire he openly advoeated Republican doctrines, 
and in 1871] was elected " consciller général? for the 
canton of Montmorency. Ile was an nusuccessful 
candidate at the elections of Feb., 1876 and 18581. 
Mayem was an adherent to the doctrines of. Prou- 
dhon, and published several political brochures. lle 
was also the ווה‎ OF: “le Manage, 198723 (CN sb 
1876); “Le Collier," 1881; "L'Etre Social,” 1881; 
“La Science, I'Ilomme au X1 Xeme Siècle,” 1885; 
“fe Don Juanisme," 1886; "Don duan d'Armana,” 
1556; * Vérités et Apparences," 1891. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie; Vapereau, Dic- 

tionnaire Universel des Contemporains. 

8. els. 

HAYEM, CHARLES: French collector and 
art patron; born in Paris in 1839; died there May 
13, 1902; eldest son of Simon Hayem. is wife 
was the daughter of Adolphe Franek, andl her salon 
wasa center forartistsand writers. Hayem's gift of 
forty-six paintings by the foremost living French 
artists, together with many objeets of art, to the 
museum of the Palais Luxembourg earned him the 
title of " Benefactor of French Art.” 

S, ESSA 

HAYEM, GEORGES: French physician; born 
in Paris Nov. 25, 1841; son of Simon Hayem. Ile 
became doetor of medicine in 1565, and later “agre- 
ке” of the faculty of Paris. In 1879 he was ap- 
pointed professor of therapeuties and materia medica 
at the Saint Antoine hospital, and in 1586 was clected 
a member of the Academy of Medicine. Ie is 
the author of many important medical works, and 
has made extensive researches in the pathology of 
the blood. Пе is a specialist on stomach disorders, 
and hasachieved some success in the cold-water treat 
ment of cholera. 1115 most important works are: 
* Des Hemorragies Intra-Rachidiennes,” 1572; " Re- 
cherches sur l'Anatomie Pathologiqne des Atrophies 
Musculaires,” 1377; "Cours de Thérapeutique Ex 
perimentale," 1882; “Leçons de Thérapeutique.” 
1887-93; “Du Sang et de Bes Altcrations Ana- 
tomiques," 1889; (with Winter) "Du Chimisme 
Stomacal,” 1891. As the editor of the * Revue des 
Sciences Médicales en France et à l'Etranger” from 
1873 to 1898, Hayem contributed articles on allied 
subjects. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie ; Vapereal, Dic- 
tionnaire Universel des Contemporains Nouccau La- 
rousse Flustre. 
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Ha-Yo'ez 

Hayyim 
HA-YO‘EZ. See PERIODICALS. 
HA-YONAH. SEE PERIODICALS. 


HAYS: Family which emigrated from Holland 
in the first quarter of the cighteenth century and set- 
(led in and near New York city. Records exist of six 
brothers: (1) Jacob, (2) Judah, (3) Isaac, (4) Solomon, 
(5) Abraham, aud (6) David, whose sons were iden- 
tified with the colonial cause during the Revolu- 
tionary war, and whose descendants are scattered 
throughout the United States. 

1. Jacob Hays: Naturalized ір 1723. A record 
exists of the lease of property to him in Rye, N. Y., 
and his name appears among those active in erecting 
the first building for the Congregation Shearith 
Israel, New York city, in 1780. His sons were farm- 
ers in Westchester county, New York. 
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by the order of the common council, bangs in the 
governor's room, City llall, New York, Ilis grand- 
son, William Jacob Hays (b. 1830; d 1875), be- 
came known as u painter of animal pictures. 

Benjamin Etting Hays: Farmer at Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y.; born 1779; died 1853. Though observ- 
ing strictly the tenets of Judaism, he was known by 
his neighbors as “Uncle Ben, the best Christian in 
Westchester county." David Hays: Eldest son 
of the preceding; born 1820; died 1597. Ie was 
for many years treasurer of the College of Pharmacy 
of the City of New York. Ile married Judith Sal- 
zedo Peixotto, and the old family homestead at 
Pleasantville is now the property of their eldest 
son. 

Daniel Peixotto Hays: Lawyer; eldest son of 
the preceding; born at Pleasantville, N. Y., 1854. 


Michael Hays (of Holand) 








Jacob Solomon Isaac Judah 
(d. 1765) (d. 1703) 
David 4 others Baruch Andrew Michael ₪ - | | 
(1732-1812) | | solomon Michael Samuel Moses Caty 4others 
= Esther Etten Joseph Moses (b. 1750) (1764-1859) Michael =(1) Abra- 
or Kiting (d. 15:4) Judah  3chil- |. = Richea (1739- ham Sar- 
(of Paltumore) = Reber- =.. dren 3 children Gratz 1505) zedas 
ea Ann Levy (2) Jacob 
| 6 chil- Jacobs 
3 chll- 5 chil- dren 
Jacob Benjamin Etting 7 others 5 ш Isaac 9 others David 
=)1( 4% = Sarah Meyers = Sarah Minis 
\גי‎ 
(3) Maria DURE ns E 
Post | | | | 
| 3 chil- Frank Isaac 
9 children dren | Minis 
2chil- = Emma 
dren Wood 
David (1820-97) 5 others . 
= Judith Peixotto 4 children 
Daniel Peixotto Benjamin Franklin Rachel Peixotto 4 others 
= Rachel Hershtield = Anna Zemansky = Cyrus L. Sulzberger 
6 children 1 children 3 children 
T E. N.S 
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Benjamin Hays:  Memher of Westchester 
County Militia (J. A. Roberts, “New York in the 
Revolution”). lis house at Bedford, with that of 
David Hays, was burned during the Royalist raid 
upon that town in July, 1779 (Rev. Robert Bolton, 
“ 115. of the County of Westchester ”). 

Michael Hays: Resident of Pleasantville, West- 
chester county, where in 1785 he bought a large 
estate, lle served upon various important colonial 
committces (“Calendar of New York Historical 
Manuscripts”; "Public Papers of Governor Clin- 
ton, 1777-1504”). He bequeathed his estate to his 
brother, David Iays. 

David Hays: Born 1732; died 1812; married 
Esther Etting (or Etten) of Baltimore. 

Jacob Hays: Eldest son of the preceding; born 
1772; died 1849. He was high constable of New 
York city from 1802 to 1849. 1115 portrait, painted 
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He was appointed chairman of the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission (1893), and was eleeted presi- 
dent of the village of Pleasantville (1898), of the 
Young Men's Hebrew Association of New York 
(1879), and of Temple Isracl, Harlem, New York 
city (1889). 

2. Judah Hays: Owner of the sixteen-gun ship 
“Duke of Cumberland ” (1760); naturalized їп 1729. 
Moses Michael Hays: Son of the preceding; born 
1739; died 1805. He resided in Newport, and after- 
ward in Boston, where he became grand master of 
the Masonic Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. Among 
the grandsons of Judah Hays were David Sarzedas 
and Judah Touro. David Sarzedas served as first 
lieutenant. inthe Georgia Brigade in the Revolution- 
ary war (White's "Statistics of Georgia"). Judah 
Touro became known throughout America as a 
philanthropist. 
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3. Isaac Hays: Freeman of New York city 
(1745). 

Michael Hays: Eldest son of the preceding. 

John Hays: i of the preceding; mayor of 
Cumberland, Md. (1852-53). 

Samuel Dou Drother of the preceding; boro 
1761: died 1839. He removed to Philadelphia and 
married Wiehea Gratz. 

Isaac Hays: Physician; son of the preceding: 
born 1:96; died 1370. He was president of the 
Academy of Natural Seicnees of Philadelphia (1865— 
{869}, and was one of the founders of the Frank- 
lin Institute and the American Medical. Association. 
Пе was the author of that association's code of 
ethics, which has since been adopted by every state 
and county medical society in the United States. 
He edited the * American Journal of Medical Science? 
from 1827 to 1869, when his son, Isaac Minis 
Hays, one of the secretaries of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, became his associate. In 1813 
he established the " Medical News"; in 1874 the 
“Monthly Abstract of Medical Science.” He was 
also editor of Wilson's * American Ornithology,” 
Hoblyn's * Dictionary of Terms Used in Medicine 
and the Collateral Sciences,” Lawrence’s “Treatise 
on Diseases of the Eye,” and Arnott's * Physics.” 

4. Solomon Hays: Merchant freeman (1719). 
He had three sons. 

Baruch Hays: Son of tlic preceding; served аз 
first lieutenant in the Revolutionary war (“Calendar 
of New York Historical Manuscripts"). John 
Hays: Son of Baruch Hays; born 1770; died 1836. 
Jolin Hays was one of the pioneers of Illinois. Ie 
was sheriff of St. Clair county, 1798-1818; was ap- 
pointed collector of internal revenue for Illinois 
territory by President Madison in 1814; and became 
Indian agent at Fort Wayne in 1822, 

Andrew Hays: Son of Solomon lays. He re- 
moved to Canada, and was one of the founders of 
the Shearith Israel Synagogue, Montreal (1768). 8 
son, Moses Judah Hays, became prominent in 
municipal affairs. Me organized Montreal's first 
water-works and was chief commissioner of police. 

5 andl 6. Abraham and David Hays fought in 
the colonial cause in the Revolutionary war (James 
A. Roberts, “ New York in the Revolution”; “ Offi- 
cers and Men of New Jersey in the R tevolutionary 
War”), but nothing is known of their descendants. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Burghersand Freemenof New York; Jour- 
nal ot the Legislative Cannel of the Colony of New ג‎ ‘ork, 
1691-1775; Pawson, Westchester County During the Ameri- 
can Revolution: Mason, Reminiscences of Ne wport ; New 
York Historical. Soeictu Collections ; Publications Am. 
Jew. Hist. Soc. ippleton's Eiucyc. of . American Biogra- 
phy; David T Valentine, History of the City of New York; 
John Reynolds, The Pioneer History of Hlinois. 


A. It TT. 

HAYYAT, JUDAH BEN JACOB: Spanish 
cabalist; lived in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. IIimself one of the exiles from Spain, he de- 
scribesin vivid colors his sufferings and those of his 
brethren (preface to his “Minhat Yehudah”). In 
the winter of 1493 IIayvat aud his family, with 250 
other Spanish refugees, were ordered to leave Lis- 
bon. For four months the ship on which they had 
embarked remained at sea. as no port would allow 
the Jews to land for fear of the plagne. Finally, 
the vesse] was captared by Biscayan pirates, plun- 


La Ot LOLA 


Ha-Yo'ez 
liayyim 


dered, and taken to Malaga. 
port would allow the Jews neither to lind wer to 
depart; nor were provisions given them, They 
were, however, visited by priests who came on 
board every day to preach Christianity. Driven by 
hunger, hundreds were converted, llayvat s Wife 
died of starvation, and he himself liy between life 
and death, 

AE last the Malaga authorities allowe d the Jews 
to set sall for Africa, LIax yat settled in Berbera, but 
there à new calamity befell him. A Mohammedan, 
а native of Spain, testified that, during the rejoi 
cings at the conquest of Granada, Hay yat had ordered 
his flock to drag through the sticets the cfligy of 
Mohammed. Accordingly he was thrown tntoa dun 
geon, and was offered the alternatives of death or the 
adoption of Islam. After forty days of incarcera- 
tion he was ransomed by the Jews of Luza, to whom 
he presented two hundred volumes from his library. 
lle then went to Fez; but a famine which raged 
there was so severe that he was compelled to turn a 
hand-mill for a piece of bread scarecly tit for a dog. 
At night he slept upon the ash-heaps of the town 
After many struggles and sufferings he reached 
Italy and settled at Mantua. 

Hayyat was one of the greatest cabalists of lis 
time. <At the request of Joseph Jabez of Mantua, 
he wrote a commentary on * Ma‘areket ha-Elahiut," 
a cabalistic system of theology, attributed to Perez 
ben Isaac. This work, together with the text, was 
published at Ferrara in 1557, under the title * Min- 
hat Yehudah.” In the preface, in which the events 
of his stormy life are narrated, be glorifies the 
Cabala,and advises its students concerning the works 
to be consulted on that subject. According to him, 
Isaac ibn Latif is to be relied upon in everything 
except in Cabala, “in which he stands only upon one 
foot”; and Abraham Abulafia is a mere swindler. 
lay yat recommends: the “Sefer Yezirah,” which he 
attributes to the tanna It. Akiba; the * Bahir”; thie 
works of Joseph Gikatilla; those of Shem-Tob de 
Leon; the “ Sodot ” of Nahmanides; and the writings 
of Menahem Reeanati. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Уук ale to Ma'areliet ha-Elahut: Con- 
forte, Kore ha-Dorot, 30a: De Rossi-Hamberger, Lfist. 
Worterb. p. 72: Nepi- G ШОП, Tuledat Gedole Yisrael, p. 
149; Znnz, 2. G. рр. 231, 371 1 Steinschneider, Cat. Budi, col. 
1300; Fuenn, Kenesct Yisrael, p. 396. 

K. I. Dn. 
HAYYIM (lit. “life”): A common prenomen 
among the Jews, especially during the Middle Ages. 

In its Latin form it occurs on the Hebrew mosaic of 

Ка. onmes m rex Via CPF Explor: 

Fund Statement," 1901, p. 377), and in the Jewish 

catacombsof Venosa (also ביטן‎ ; Ascoli, ® Inscrizioni," 

.91) The Greek B raoceurs pon an inscription 
at Gallipoli (* C. I. G.” No. 2014); it may be the name 
of a Jewess. In early transcriptions " ITay yim ” oe- 
curs in various forms: in Spain, as “Aim” (Jacobs, 

“Sources,” p. 141), or “Haym" GPM No. 1293); in 

Germany, as “Hayum” (“ Zeit. Gesch. des Ober- 

rheins," xv. 44), "IHeyum " (Löwenstein, *Tuden in 

der Kurpfalz,” p. 298), “ Пеппа” (75. p. 299), and, 
in later times, “Chajim” ; in France, as " Haguin," 

“Шип hem Chakin (“егег ha- Yashar," 

Bone Hunt. ומ וגו םזוי‎ (TR. J ge 63), 

“Wakinet,” *Chakinet?; in England, as “agin” 


The ой Ж af that 


Hayyim 
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(“Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng.” i. 156) and * Agim” (Jacobs, 
“Jewish [deals,? p. 216). 

The Latin “Vita” occurs in various forms. 
“Vitalis” was a name uscd by Christians of tlie first 
century; from this come * Vital" (bun, Würzburg, 

1298) P וידלא‎ (Bonn, 1288); and from this, “ Үшү” 
(Worms, 1349) and the later * Veifel.” Tt occurs in 
Provence and Catalonia with the addition of a pre- 
fix, as “Anvidal.” * Vida” also occurs as a femi- 
nine name, or, synonymously, as “Zoë” (^w, ir. 
Zunz, “б. S," ii. 61), Other forms of the same 
name are " Vives” (үзүү, ta, Germany, 13th cent. ; 
Cus ЫГА Даг uds" “Vive (Majorea, 
DOE kee SS 201) ^ Vive (be Meaux 
=Jehiel of Paris, this form being often a trausla- 
tion of *Jehiel?) In the later Middle Ages the 
fons Vivant” (ayes). 3. 00) aud Vivian" 
Oecum Zunz G. Nap чейи ее there 

Уеа ויולין)‎ Nuremberg, 1298) and * Vivel- 
man * ויבלמן)‎ Bamberg, 1298). In Italy the old form 
* Vita" wus used. 

]t is interesting to note that In Germany the name 
became “Iain” (* Hain” or “eine Goldschmidt” 
=“ Паууйа Hamelin”); and the Family name of the 
poet is a derivative of this by way of “ ]Teine-mann " 
(Freudenthil, in * Monatsschrift,” xlv. 460).  May- 
yim” was also one of the names given to those who 
had recovered from an illness (Zunz, “ Namen des 
Juden.” p. of). Jn modern usage its secular paral- 
lel is“ Henry.” ТЕ also forms the basis of the sur- 
names Liyam llams,** Шаш. "and “ Hayem. 7 

G. 

HAY YIM (First Rabbi of Berlin). See BER- 
LIN. 

HAYYIM, AARON IBN (the Younger): 
Rabbi at IIebron, later at Smyrua; grandson of 
Auron ben Abraham ibn Ilayyim, author of the 
“Korban Aharon.” He was one of the victims of 
the earthquake which occurred in Smyrna in July, 
1688. Considered one of the most prominent Tal- 
mudists of his time, he wasconsulted on ritual ques- 
tions, and lis decisions are quoted by Mordecai ha- 
Levi (in the “Darke No‘am”), by Abraham Amigo, 
by Solomon hen Benjamin ha-Levi (in * Leb Shelo- 
moh”), by Benveniste (in the * Keneset ha-Gedolah ”), 
and by many other of his contemporaries. Accord- 
ing to Azulai, Ibn Hayyim was the author ofa com- 
mentary on “‘En Yatakob,” which is, however, no 
longer in existence, 


BIRLIOGRAPHY : Azulai. Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 9: Michael, Or 
ha-Tfayyim, p. 131; Fueun, Keneset Yisrael, p. 80. 


J. I. Br. 

HAY YIM, ABIGDOR: ‘Talmudist; lived in 
the cighteenth century. lie was the author of 
“Peri ‘Ez Hay yim" (Amsterdam, 1742), containing 
responsa, annotations to Maimonides’ “Yad ha- 
IIazakah" and to the * Arba Turim,” and sermons 
arranged in the order of the Sabbatical sections. 


BIMLIOGRAPITY : Dadl. col. 819: Fürst, 
Bibl, Jud. i. 156: Zedner, Books Brit. Mus. p. 


Steinsehneider, Cat. 
Cet. Hebr. 


181. 

S, S. [. Би, 

HAYYIM, ABRAHAM. See ABRAHAM BEN 
Hayy. 


HAYYIM ABRAHAM BEN ARYEH 
LOB: Russian preacher; lived at Moghilef in the 


eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He wrote: 
“Milhamah be-Shalom,” the history of Joseph and 
his brethren, Sklow, 1705 (see Drama, Hebrew); 
“Pat осет,” a commentary on Babya's “ IIobot 
ha-Lebabot,” which together with the text is called 
“Simhat Lehab,” Sklow, 1805; “sidduro shel Shab- 
bat,” cabalistic retlections on the prayers for Sab- 
bath, Poryek, 18185 * Sha ar ba- kenia a2 cabal 
istic homily on prayer, Sudilkov, 1873. 

BIRLIOGRAPUY: Fürst. Bill. Jud. i. 1560-1575 Zedner, Cat. 


Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. pp. 131-1892; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Se- 
farim, pp. 170, 832; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. со]. 322. 


IDE M. SED 


HAYYIM, ABRAHAM ISRAEL. See Is- 
RAEL ITAYYIM ABRAHAM. 

HAYYIM, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH IBN: 
Spanish scholar und scribe of the thirteenth century, 
Ile wrote a Spanish treatise on the preparation of 
gold-foil and colors for miniatures; also a treatise, 
probably in llobrew, on the Masorah and on the 
crowned letters in the scroll of the Pentateuch (De 
Rossi, “Cat. Parma,” No. 945) — Steinschneider 
(“Jewish Literature," p. 328, note 52) identifies Ibn 
lliyyim with Abraham ben IIayvim, the French 
liturgist; but, according to De Rossi (* Dizionario,” 
i. 0), Ibn IJayyim wrote his first treatise in Spanish. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi- Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Y isracl, p. 26; 


Fuenn, Aenesct Yisrael, p. 21. 
G. "SEL 


HAYYIM BEN BEZALEEL: German Tal- 
mudist; died at Friedberg on the Shabu‘ot festival, 
1588. lle was tlie eldest of the four sons of Beza- 
leel ben Ilayyim, and spent his youth at Posen, the 
native city of the family (comp. “ Monatsschrift,” 
xiii. 271). He and Moses Isserles studied with Sha- 
lom Shakna, whose methods of teaching Hayyim 
largely adopted. He began his liter: iy uctivity at 
Worms, where he had gone in 1549; and, appar- 
ently, he snccceded his unele Jacob ben Hay yim as 
rabbi in that city, after Jacob’s death in 1563 (comp. 
his introduction to “Mayim IJayyim,” printed in 
“TJa-Shiloah,” § 9). He subsequently went as rabbi 
to Friedberg; in 1578 this district was ravaged 
by a terrible plague, which caused the death of one 
of IIavyim's servants. 1n consequence of this oc- 
currence llayyim and his family were quarantined 
in his house for two months. During this time he 
wrote his ethical work “Sefer ha-Ilay yim," consist- 
ing of five books. 

Паууіт carried on a heated controversy with his 
former schoolfellow Moses Isserles, also indirectly 
aiming at Joseph Caro. 11е did not approve of 
their attempts to collect the laws found in the Tal- 
mud and other authoritative works in a book suitable 
for the general public. The reasons for his objec- 
tions he set forth in the introduction to his * Mayim 
IIay yim," which includes a criticism of Moses Is- 
serles' * Torat ha-Ilattot.” Hay yimheld that through 
such codices the study of the Talmud would 6 
neglected and the standing of the rabbis tnjured, 
since every layman сопе turn to these books 
for the solution of difficult questions. Moreover, 
the writer of such codes wonlil gain too much an- 
thoritv over other teachers, whereas every rabbi 
ought to arrive at his decisions independently. Such 
codes, moreover, could not take into account the 
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ininhagim of all countries; and this, again, would 
lead to constraint in matters of conscience, since 
every one would have to observe the minhagim ol- 
taining in the place where the author of the code 
In question was living. 

llavyim's works include: “Sefer ha Hayyim,;" 
Cracow, 1595; Amsterdam, 1212; Lemberg, INST; 
“Мау Duyyin," Amsterdam, 1711; Lemberg, 
Without introduction: " l;zgzeret ha "וו א[‎ Serip 
tural comments in alphabetical order, Prague, 1605, 
andl .]ויו‎ bl; 24 han Hayyim ": “ Beer 
Mayim Hay yim," supercommentary to Rashi's com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. :ו‎ 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i TST; Aznlai, Shea ha-(Gedolim, n. 30: 
Michael, Or ha-Ilaygybin. р. 388; Ha-Shiloah, у. 431 439; 
Gal ‘Ba, p. T. 

K. LE: 


HAYYIM COHEN. See COHEN, LAvvix. 


HAYYIM B. ELIJAH. 
в. BELAN. 

HAYYIM, ELIJAH IBN: Rabbi of Constan- 
tinople, perhaps the immediate successor of Elijah 
Mizrahi; born about 1532; died in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. in his responsa the date 
1562 is mentioned; another responsum is dated 1601, 
and it appears from the preface that he was more 
than seventy years old at his death. tbn iayyimis 
the author of several works, although the following 
only have been preserved: Responsa. part one, under 
the title מההר אנח‎ nw, and novelle to Ketubot 
(both printed at Constantinople, n.d.); Responsa, 
part two, included with the ~ Mayim ‘Amukkim " 
(Venice, 1645); “Imre Shefer,” homilies on the Pen- 
tateuch (Venice, 1629; 2d ed. Frankfort-on-the- Main, 
1712). llis only son, Michael, who died at the age 
of twenty, was noted as a scholar, anil contributed 
to the last-named work of his father. 

K. L. Grit. 


HAYYIM OF FALAISE (HAYYIM PAL- 
TIEL?): French Biblical commentator of the thir- 
teenth century; grandson of the tosatist Samuel of 
“alaise (Sir Morel) An anonymous commentator 
on the Pentateuch (Munich MS. No. 62) frequently 
quotes another commentary ) (פישטים‎ on the Penta- 
teuch, the author of which he on one occasion calls 
“apy teacher, Jlayyim of Falaise?; in other places 
he speaks of “Wayyim,” but more often of “llay- 
yim Paltic).” Many passages from llayyim's com- 
mentary are given hy Isaac b. Judah ha-Levi in his 
"Paaneah Raza” (Милі. No. 50). The com- 
mentary is called there ~ Peri ‘Ez Wayyim,” and the 
author is called “Jlayyim Paltiel” or, more often, 
" Pultiel Gaon”; he is also mentioned as teacher of 
Isaac b. Judah. Wayyim's commentary is haggadic 
in character, and shows the author to have possessed 
a thorough knowledge of the Talmud. Contrary to 
Ziemlicl's supposition (^ Monatsschrift," xxx. 304), 
Gross concluded that Ilayyim of Falaise must not 
be identified with Hay yim Paltiel b. Jacoh, rabbi of 
Magdeburg, who corresponded with Meir of Rothen- 
burg and who is quoted by Solomon b. Adret (Re- 
sponsa, No. 356). On the other hand, Zunz (© Lit- 
eraturgesch." p. 493) mentions ten liturgical pieces 
composed by "llayyim b. Baruch, called. Ilayyim 
Paltiel,” who may he the same as Џаууіт of Fa- 

Vi.—1s 
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Hayyim 
113% גונגץ‎ b. Isaac 


lise. Zunz says (Ae) that he is probably the Hie 
yim Paltiel of Magdeburg, forgetting tPat the tat 
ters father was called Jacob and not Baruch 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ziemlieh,. nr Monalssehritt, xxx ef seers 
Gross, Gallia Judeadea, pp. V90 «f scq 
B.C N TIL 
HAY YIN GARMON. sect: RMON, :א‎ 
HAYYIM OF HAMELN. хее Haun, 


GLÜCKEL OF. 

HAYYIM B. HANANEEL HA-KOHEN: 
French tosatist of the second half of the twelfth 
century. Пе was a pupil of R. Jacob b. Meir 
(Tam), with whom he discussed legal questions. 
Uayyim was the maternal grandfather of Moses of 
Couey, author of the “Semag” (Sefer Mizwot 
Gadol ”), and of Nahman ha Kohen, author of “Nal 
торі,” quoted in the responsa of Joseph Colon (No. 
119). Ile is quoted in the Tosafot to Ber. 25a, Pes. 
За, Kid. 25b, and in other places. He ix also men- 
tioned in “ llaggahot Mordekai,” at the end of traetate 
Ketubot. Though а Koben, he expressed his will- 
ingness to participate in the funeral of R. Tam, be- 
eause “ great inen do not defile” (Ket. 1030). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, 2. G. p. 45; Azulai, Shen ha-Gedolim ; 

Michael, Or ha-liayyim, pp. 405-406, Frank fort-on-the-Main, 

1391 ; Fuenn, Kenrset Visracl, р. 357. 

A I MT 

HAYYIM BEN ISAAC REIZES: Ilead of 
the yeshibah at Lemberg; born 1687; martyred 
May 19,1725. Hay yim and his brother Joshua were 
thrown into prison on the eve of Passover, March 
24, 1725, as the result of being falsely denounced by 
a Jewish convert, who declared they had induced 
him to renounce Christianity. Wayyim and his 
brother were condemned to be burned at the stake, 
but were first tortured with extreme cruelty. Their 
death is commemorated by a special prayer recited 
at Lemberg on the festival of Pentecost. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, pp. 64-67; Fnenn, Kene- 

set Y'israel, p. 367. 

5. S. M. 

HAYYIM BEN ISAAC OF VOLOZHIN 
(HAYYIM VOLOZHINER): Russian rabbi and 
educator; born at Volozhin, government of Wilna. 
Jan. 21, 1749; died there June 14, 1821. Both he 
and his elder brother Simbah (d. 1812) studied under 
R. Aryeh Lób Ginzberg, who was then rabbi of 
Volozhin, afterward under R. Raphael ha Kohen, 
later of Hamburg. Jlayyim ben 1saac was a dis- 
tinguished Talmudist and also a prosperous cloth 
manufacturer. At the age of twenty-five he was 
attracted by the fame of Elijah Gaon of Wilna. 
whose disciple he became. Submitting to his new 
teacher's method, he began his studies anew, taking 
up again Bible, Mishnah, Talmud. and even Hebrew 
grammar. This admiration for the gaon was bound 
less, and after his death TD. Паууіо virtually 
acknowledged no superior (see Heschel Levin's 
"^" Alivyot Eliyahu.” pp. 55-56, Wilna, 1559). 

It was with the view of applying the methods of 
his teacher that Hay yim founded, in 1802, the ye 
shibah of Volozhin, whieh became the most impor- 
tant of its kind in the ninctecnth century. He he 
gan with ten pupils, young residents of Volozhin. 
whom Hayyin maintained at his own expense. [t 


SEL. 


Hayyim b. Israel 
Hayyim, Pheibel 





is related that his wifesold her jewelry to contribute 
to their maintenance. The fame of the institution 
spread, and the unmber of its students increased, 
necessitating an appeal to which the Jews of Russia 
generously responded. Jlayyim lived to see his 
academy housed in its own building, and to preside 
over a hundred disciples (“Fut ba-Meshollash,” re- 

sponsum No. 5). 

Jlayyim's chief work is “Nefesh ha-Ilayyim," 
edited by his son (Wilna, 1824; 2d ed., 1887); it is 
an etliico-cabalistie work, with a distinct anti-ITasidic 
tendeney ; for, like his master, he was an uncom pro- 
mising opponent of the Ilasidim. lt lays great 
stress on the necessity of conforming to all recog- 
nized religious praetises and on the value of the 
study of the Torah, deprecating the antinominian 
tendencies of the Hasidim and the mysticism and 
affected ecstasy which some consider а good substi- 
tnte for piety aud learning. lis “Ruah Hayyim " 
is a commentary on Pirke Abot, published by 
Joshua Ileschel Levin; it ineludes additions by his 
son К. Isaae. Many of his responsa on halakie sub- 
jeets were lost by fire in 1815. llis great-grandson, 
however, had incorporated some of them in the col- 
lection entitled * Hut ha-Meshullash ? (Wilna, 1882); 
the first twenty-five numbers belong to ITay yim, the 
remainder to R. Hillel of Grodno and to his son R. 
Eliezer Isaac. Some of his responsa are found in 
other works, notably in “ Kedushat Yom-Tob” by 
R. Yom-Tob Lipman of Kapulie (25. 1863). 

Ilayyim’s family, which is related to the Rapo- 
port family, has assumed the name of Fried, and 
some of his descendants, bearing that name, now 
reside in America. See VOLOZIIIN. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Weneset Yisrael, pp. 347-349; idem, 
Kiryah Neemeanah, pp. 158-155; Lewin, “Aliyyot Eliyahu 
(ed. Stettin), p. 70; Schechter, Studies tu Judaism, p. 85, Phili- 
delphia, 1596: Jatzkan, Rabbenu Eiiyah mi-Wilna, pp. 
100 106, St. Petersburg. 1901: Ha-sheadar, vi. 96; Eliezer of 
Botoshan, Аа Noferim, p. 796. Ahiasaf, 5654, p. 260, and 
5699, p. SL; Reines, Ozur ha-Sifrut, vi. Ha-Kerem, 15ST, 
pp. 171-181 : David Теве, Bet Dawid, Preface, Warsaw, IS ; 


AMaginne Erez, Preface. Shklov, 1803; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus. pp. 179, 555. 
p 


8. S. 

HAYYIM BEN ISRAEL: Spanish philoso- 
pher and author; lived in Toledo about 1272-77; a 
descendant of the Jsraeli family and n relative 
of Isaac Israeli, author of the astronomical work 
* Yesod ‘Olam.” He wrote a treatise on paradise, 
which exists in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Additamenta to Benjamin of Tudela, 
p. 250; idem, С. SN. i. 170; Steinschneider, Jewish Litera- 
Gire peu. 

G. M. K. 


HAYYIM JACOB BEN JACOB DAVID: 
Rabbi of Smyrna; lived in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. According to Michael, lie was 
born at Smyrna and was a pupil of Hayyin b. 
Jacob Abulafia, author о“ 52 Ilayyim." He went 
to Safed, the rabbis of which towu sent him on a mis- 
sion to North Africa, where he stayed for several 
years: in 1718 he was in Tunis, in 1729 in Algeria. 
Not long after hisreturn he was sent to Europe, and 
while in Holland he published: “ Zeror בג(‎ lfay yim,” 
поуеП on Ше “ Yad” of Maimonides (Amsterdam, 
1733); “Samma de-IHaxy ye," responsa, and notes to 
the four Turim (22. 1739). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-ibujginm, p. 403, No. 511: 
Fueun. curset Yisrael, p. 366; 6hirondi, Tledot Gedole 
Yisrael, p. 102; Zedner, Cut. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus, p. 132. 


M. SEL. 


HAYYIM JACOB BEN JUDAH LÓB 
SLUTZKI: Russian rabbinical seholar; lived in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. He was the 
author of * Nite'e Na'amanim," containing the Mid- 
rash Konen with à double commentary —" Zerof ha- 
Kesel,” explanatory of the text and giving tlie par- 
allel passages in Bible and Talmud, and * Верон 
ha-Zahab,” glosses on the text (Wilna, 1896). Ac- 
cording to Fürst ( Bibl. Jud." iii. 346), he also wrote 
the following (still unpublished) works: “ Pardes 
Rimmonin,” a commentary on the Midrash Me ha- 
Shiloah; * Nehpah ba-Kesef," a commentary on the 
Midrash Yonah; * Retukot ha-Kesef,” à commentary 
on Elijah Wilna's “Darke Eliyahu”; “ Meassef 
ha-Mahanot,” a glossary to difheult words in Tal- 
mud and Midrashim. 


SINLINGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Caf. Bodl, col. 834: Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii. 346. 
M. SEL. 


idt 

HAY YIM BEN JEHIEL HEFEZ ZAHAB: 
Tahuudist of the fourteenth century; died 1314. 
Пе was a brother of Asher ben Jehiel (Rosh). He 
was educated. by his father, Jehiel, and by Samuel 
of Evreux. Some of his responsa, perhaps all, are 
ineluded in the “She’elot u-Teshubot” of Meir 
Rothenburg (ed. Prague, Nos. 158, 189, 241, 249, 
296-298, 539-311, 355, 356, 383, 384, 462-464), with 
the responsa of his brother (ed. Venice, No. 101, 1). Ju 
one responsum (No. 241) he relates that he often 
ofliciuted as messenger of the community of קולינא‎ 
which Michael has assumed to be Cologne. It is 
doubtful whether the * Ilefez Zahab ” belongs to iin 
or to his father, Jehiel, whois also known asa writer 
(see Zunz, * Z. G." p. 127); thesignatures to responsa 
Nos. 188 and 189 (am (חיים בן אמו" חפין‎ make it 
probable that Jehiel, the futher, was its author. 


B. 5. 


BIBLIOGRAPAY: Zunz, Z. G. р. 93, 422; Michael, Or ha-Hay- 
yim, No. 816. 


M. Sc.‏ א 
HAYYIM B. JOSEPH. Sve IBN Vives ПАҮ-‏ 
YIM.‏ 


HAY YIM HA-KOHEN: German rabbi; born 
at Prague at the end of the sixteenth century; died 
at Posen about the middie of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Ile was the son of Jsaac ben Samson ha- 
Kohen, and, on his mother's side, a grandson of the 
renowned Löw ben Bezalvel, rabbi of Prague. His 
brother Naphtali was тары at Lublin, and his sister 
was Eva BACHARACH. From 1628 to 1620 he was. 
rabbi at Frankfort-on-the-Main. The earhest proof 
of his activity there is a regulation regarding the 
election of representatives of the congregation. In 
another document he limits the lectures of learned 
inembers of the. congregation to the liours from 2 
to 4 o'elock on Sabbath afternoon, while he reserves 
the morning hours of the Sabbath to hiinselt. 
Among his hearers was Joseph Плих, who speaks 
highly of him in his " Yosif Omez” (8& 520, 529, 
720) ln 1630 he aecepted a call to Posen, where 
also he was held in high esteem (preface to “ Waw- 
wot Yair”). In David Oppenheimer’s collection is 
a manuscript written by Hayyim's nephew and ilis- 
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ciple, Samson Bacharach, which contains ауу ғ 
novellie and explanations to the four cades of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk. 
BIBLIOGRAPIEY : DHoroyvitz, Frankfurter Kabhiuen, li. 25 JH; 

Michael, Or ha-4Ii nit, No. S90, 

D. S. Max. 

HAYYIM HA-LEVI: Physician, and chief 
rabbi of the united congregations in the arehbishop- 
rie of Toledo, As the chief rabbi, Zulaimah Alfahan, 
did not personally administer his otliee, but. resided 
permanently at Seville, Archbishop D. Pedro Teno- 
rio, Primate of Spain, in 1285 called Hay yim ha-Levi, 
his body physician, to the осе of chief rabbi. 
The archbishop ordered the congregations (perhaps 
against their will) and all their individual members 
toacknowledge [lay yim ha-Levi thenceforth as their 
rabbi and day yan, and to bring all cases before him, 
and not before any other rabbi or dayyan. Those 
disobeying this decree were to be punished by a fine 
of one thousand maravedis, for the benefit of the 
arehiepiscopal treasury. This deeree (May 17, 1355) 
was sanctioned by the king Dec. 14, 1358, with the 
provision that ITay yim hold otlice for one vear from 
Jan. 1,1889, and that the congregations receive him 
on the same terms as the previous rabbi. 


we = 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, Hist. il. 071-590 et seq. Jacobs, Nources, 
pp. 113 et seq. 
6. M. K. 


HAYYIM LISKER. Nee LISKER, TIAYYIM. 


HAYYIM МААК: Polish Shabbethaian 
agitator; lived in the seventeenth and eightecnth 
centuries. According to Jacob Emden )" Torat ha- 
Ixena'ot," p. 55), Hayyim was at first named * Mr- 
halek ” (the wanderer), because he traveled to Tur- 
key to learn there the Shabbethatan doctrines, which 
name was afterward changed by his followers to 
* Mal'ak " (apostle). Dut it seems from Hakam Zehi's 
answer to Saul, rabbi of Cracow (9, ), that he was 
allied * Mal'ak” before he went to the East. At 
first, like Judah Ilasid, Hayyim headed a Hasidic 
sect and did not openly profess Shabbethaianism. 
Later (in 1699), when a large group of Hasidim made 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem under the leadership of 
Judah Hasid. Hayyim headed a similar pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem; but while the former went through 
Tyrol and Venice, lluiyyim and his companions 
traveled via Constantinople. At Jerusalem lTay- 
yim made the aequaintanee of Samuel Primo, Shab- 
bethai Zebi'ssecretary, and beeame a fervent admirer 
of his master. He presided over a small group of 
Shabbethaians, and preached to them Shabbethaian 
doctrines, Emden says (c) that Havyim carried 
with him an image of Shabbethai Zebi and taught 
his followers to worship it.  Banished from Jerusa- 
lem, he went to Salonica, where he joined the Dós- 
мын, and wandered as a preacher through various 
parts of Turkey. At Constantinople he was exeon- 
municated (c. 1708); a year later, when he reappeared 
there, he was banished. He then returned to Po- 
land through Germany, preaching Shabbethaianism 
as he went. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Emden, Torat ha-Kena'ot, ed. Lemberg, pp. 
55-27 ; ilem, "КШ he- Y at*akoh, p. bla; Gritz, Gesch. За ed., 
x. BOT ef seg., 402-405. 

К. AI EL. 


HAYYIM MARINI. 
SHABBETHAL. 


See MARINI, HAYYIM 


ו וע 


niam b. Israel 
ayyim, Pheibel 

HAYYIM BEN MENAHEM OF GLOGAU: 
(torin scholar; lived in the seventecntb oll < Vi 
centh centuries, Jhe wrote i work enti led Mar el 
ha-Ketab bi Leshom Ashkenaz we lil Tetit 
(Berlin, about E211), à пни], chictly fer tlic ise a 
women, on reading and writing Judeo G riman H 
contains rules of vocalization and abbreviations 11e 
correct spellings of names af persons and of Po 
and German towns, and a Julio German vocali 
lary. Tt is from this werk that Erg mes Prima 
nian plagiarized an abridgment, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsclineider, Cut. Bal, eol МӘ] וו‎ 
Jt ish. Literature, p. 2. 
D, M. SE. 


HAYYIM B. MOSES “АТТАН: Italian rabbi, 
роти at Sale, near brescia, dy, 1690; died in der 
salem 1743. He was educated under the care of his 
grandfather, R. Wayyim, He wrote: “Ieez Da 
Shem,” novelke on Berakot, Shabbat, Horayot, and 
part of Hullin (Amsterdain, 1152); “Or ha-Hay yim." 
commentary on the Pentateuch (Venice, 1712); + Pe 
rot Genusar,” or ® Peri Toar,” novella on some of the 
halakot of the Yoreh De'ah, and chiefly known for 
its strictures on the " Peri adash " of Hezekiah da 
Silva (republished together with the "Or Ва-ау 
yin "at Amsterdam, 1512). (le also wrotea work en- 
titled " Rishon le-Ziyyon,” containing: explanations 
of seven passages in Berakot, Mo'ed Katan, Ta‘anit, 
Megillah, Hagigah, Sukkah, Bezah, and of Maimon 
ides on these tractates; novellie on the Yoreh реа 
(Nos. 240-203), and the rules relating to a double 
doubt, :ספק ספיקא‎ explanations on the prophet- 
ical books and the Hagiographa (Constantinople, 
1551). llis" Or ha-Tayyim " is very popularamong 
the Jews of the East. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shon ha-Gedolim, i. 59; Fuenn, Keiu- 


set. Y israel, pp. 364-3050; Jacob Nacht, Mekor Даурен, 
Drohobycz, Istis. 


— 
HAYYIM IBN MUSA. Nec Musa, Havviy 
ILN. 


HAYYIM BEN NATHAN: German scholar 
of the seventeenth century. He translated into 
Judero-German the historical portions of the Bible. 
In the preface to his translation he says that be de 
rived his version from the © Galehisch " Bible (Bible 
of the + хайа," or priests), that is, from Luther's 
translation, to whieh he added the legends, ete.. 
found in the Midrashim and commentaries (16207). 
Subsequent. editions appeared at Prague (1674) and 
at Dyherufurih (1704). He also published “Sefer 
ha-Ma'asim," a translation of the Apocrypha inte 
Jud:vo-German. 

MBLIQGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. FF br. band iii. No. 0107; Michael, 

Or ha-Ibupiii, р. A08; steinsehineider, Cat. Boll. col, Sob: 

idem, Jew. Literature, p. 23s, 


E. М. 


HAYYIM (JOSHUA), PHEIBEL BEN 15. 
RAEL, OF TARNIGROD: Geographer of the 
eighteenth eentury, 11e wrote a geography of Pid 
estine, in Hebrew, entitled © Kazwe Arez" (Zolkiey, 
1112). In the second edition (Grodno, 1815) it. bore 
the title " Erez Yisrael li Gebuloteha Salih.” 


!ית 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stetnsclineider, Jewish Literature, qp. oa Н 
jlenjaeob, Ozar лае farin, р. 531. 


І. M.N, 


Hayyim b. Samuel 
Hayyuj 


HAYYIM B. SAMUEL B. DAVID OF 
TOLEDO: Spanish rabbi and author; lived at the 
end of the thirteeuth century and at the beginning 
of the fourteenth. He was a pupil of Solomon b. 
Adret, and left in manuscript a work, * Zeror lia: 
llayyim," which contains the laws concerning the 
services for Sabbaths and Testivals; Some passages 
of that work were inserted by Jacob Castro in his 
“Erek Lehem.” llayyim also wrotea compendious 
work entitled * Zeror ha-KeseT,” containing the rab- 
binical laws, with many references to the works of 
the Geom and of the greatest authorities of Spain 
and France. This work is divided into five parts. 
А сору of the “Zeror hic Kesef;" written by Nolo- 
mon b. Abraham Sorrata in 1461, was brought from 
Cairo by Tischendorf, from which A. Jellinek ex- 
tracted the preface and the table of contents. These 
two works are mentioned by Joseph Caro in his 

set Yosel ” and by Moses b. Joseph di Trani in his 

Respon АКЕ МО Ны partir. Мо. 22). Hay- 

yim was also the author of novellie on the Takuud, 

which are quoted by Bezaleel Ashkenazi in his man- 
uscripts. 

According to JTeilprin, the same Hayyim b. Sam- 
ne] was the author of another book entitled  Zeror 
ha-May yin," which treated in poetical form of tlie 
Merkabah and gematriot. Itis mentioned in * Zekan 
Aharon” by Aaron ha-Levi. 

BIBLIOGRAPILY : Heilprin, Neder ha-Dorol, p. 283, Warsaw, 
Nt: Azulai, Shon her-Cedalim,part i. p. 005 part if, p. 126; 
Benjaeoh, Ozer Ha-Nefarini, pp. 512, 513; Jellinek, ın Mo- 
acttsscehirift, ii. 245, 287: Fuenn, Keneset Y isract, p. Зоб, 

S. S. Зао 

HAYYIM SAMUEL FALK. Sve 
HAYYIM SAMUEL. 

HAYYIM В. SAMUEL HA-KOHEN. sve 
FALK, JOSHUA BEN ALEXANDER זז‎ A-K orn. 

HAYYIM SHABBETHAI: ltabbiof Salonica; 
born about 1556; died 1647. After studying in the 
yeshibah of Salonica under Aaron Sasou, Hayyim 
became а member of the bet din presided over hy 
the latter. In 1607 he succeeded. his former master 
as head of the yesliibah and as chief rabbi of Salo- 
nica; he otliciated forty years, and dnring that time 
graduated a large number of Talmudic scholars ane 
rabbis. Hayyim Shabbethai was the author of 
many responsa and decisions, Only four volumes of 
them have been published: one, underthetitle of * Te- 
shubot J. Hayyim Shalbethai,” contains responsa on 
the ritual laws of the Tur Eben ha-'Ezer, with a 
treatise on the laws of “‘agunah” (Saloniea, 1651); 
the other three volumes, published under the title 
“Torat Hayyim " (4%. 1713-22), contain responsa on 
the civil laws of the IIoslien Міра. Jn addition 
to the above he wrote a number of homilies, unpub- 
lished, and novelle to the whole Talmud. Of the 
latter only those on Ta‘anit and on the commentary 
of R. Nissim to the last chapter of Yoma were pub- 
lished (čb. 1797). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kare ha-orot, pp. 45a et seq.; Azu- 
lai, Shem hea-Gedolim ; Michael, Or 1-ו‎ No. 902; 
Steinschneider, Cat, Bodl; col. SY; Fürst, Bill. J ud. i. 155, 
159. 

K. M. 


HAYYIM B. SOLOMON: tusso - Polish 
preacher; horn at Wilna; died there Dec., 1804 
(17947), at an advanced age. His father, R. Solo- 


FALK, 


NEL. 
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mon b. аууп, who died in 1766, was dayyan and 
preacher at Wilna. lIayyim was a friend of Elijah 
Gaou of Wilona and of Raphael ha-Kohen, later of 
Hamburg, who, as rabbi of Minsk and the surround- 
ing district, appointed him, in 1757, traveling 
preacher. lay yim appears to have been previously 
rabbi or preacher in Berhei, now government of 
Suwalki, for he is usually surnamed “Serhcier.” Jn 
his later years he oceupied his father's position as 
preacher and * moreh hora uh? in Wilna. Hayyim 
was one of the two commissioners sent out in the 
summer of 1796 by the rabbis and notables of 
Wilna, headed by the gaon, to agitate against the 
Маі in Lithnania and White Russia, especially 
in Minsk. 
MBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Kirya Ne'emanah, p. 169, Wilna, 
1360; Lewin, Aliyyot Eliyahu, ed. Stettin, p. 56, note 13; 


Jatzkan, Feehibienu Elijah зі Ита, pp. 70 et seq., Warsaw, 
1900. 


В. S. ור יי‎ 

HAYYIM BEN SOLOMON OF MOGHILEF 
or MOHILEV (also called Hayyim of Czerno- 
witz): Rabbi and cabalist; died at Jerusalem in 
1813. Пе was one of thellasidie followers of Israel 
заа Shem, and after he had been rabbi at five 
different towns, among them Moghilef and Czerno- 
witz, he settled in Jerusalem. 

Ilayyim was the author of: “Siddure shel Shab- 
bat,” cabalistic homilies on Sabbatical subjects, 
Poryck, 1818; “Be'er Mayim Hayyim,” novelle on 
the Pentateuch, in two parts, Czernowitz, pt. i. 
1890, pt. ii. 1849; “Sha‘ar ha-Tefillah,” cabalistic 
reflections on prayer, Sudilkov, 1837; “Erez ha- 
lay yim," in two parts: (1) a homiletic commentary 
on the Prophets and Hagiographa, and (2) novell:e 
on the treatise Berakot, Czernowitz, 1861. Ifayvim 
is mentioned by Sender Margalioth in his responsa 
on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 365; Walden, Shem 
ha-Gedolim he-Itladash, p. 48. 
M. SEL. 


E le 

HAYYIM BEN TOBIAH: Russian rabbi; 
lived in the ciglteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
[Te was among the pnpils of Elijah of Wilna, and 
settled in Safed. Inaletter from Safed, dated 1810, 
he exhorts the Jews of Russia to contribute to the 
assistance of students in the Holy Laud, and refers 
to the bet ha-midrash established there hy the pupils 
of Elijah of Wilna. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fnenn, Kiryah Ne'emanalh, pp. 163, 164, 


B. 5. N. ДЕ L. 
HAYYIM VITAL. See VITAL, HAYY. 


HAYYIM ZANGER. 
SOLOMON JOACHIM. 

HAYYIM B. ZEBI HIRSCH. 
NOAH זגזצצג]!‎ Zeni IIinscn. 

HAYYIM BEN ZEBULON JACOB PERL- 
MUTTER: Rabbiof Ostropol, Russia, in the eight- 
eenth century. He was the author of “ Elef Omer,” 
а collection of sayings beginning with “aleph,” and 
based on the “ Behinat ‘Olam ” of Jedaiah Bedersi 
(Grodno, 1795), and * Shirah le-Wayyim,” * azharot? 
of the 613 commandments, each verse beginning 
with a word in the second song of Moses (Deut. 
xxxii. 1-43), published together with an index to 


See HALBERSTAMM, 


See BERLIN, 
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the Biblical passages and a commentary entitled 

* Yakin uw Boaz’ (Warsaw, ISH; 2d el., Vienna, 

1817). 

BinrioGRAPHY: Steinschocider, Cat. Bodl. col, 832; Fürst, 
ibl. Jud, 1. 159; Zeduer, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit, Mus. p. 
ISl; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 31, 579. 

N, S. Al. 
HAYYON, GEDALIAH: Turkish rabbi: pu 
pil of Alfandari the Younger (see Azuki, “Shem 
ha-Gedolim,” and Gritz, “ Gesch." x. 260); born at 
Constantinople in the second half of the seventeenth 
century. He settled at Jerusalem; subsequently 
he traveled as messenger of the city of Hebron, with- 
out receiving compensation, and afterward returned 
to Jerusalem (Azulai, Ze. Lunez,* Jerusalem," i. 130, 
No. 238). A scholar by the same name was a con- 
temporary of Elijah ibn Hayyim (comp. the latter's 
responsa, * Mayim Amukkim,” No. 54; he is also 
mentioned once in the responsa of Samuel di Mo- 
dena, Tur Eben ha-‘Ezer, No. 36) This scholar 
may have been an ancestor of Gedaliah Hayyon. 
The latter is not known as a scholar, but he was a 
student of the Cabala, and was considered a man of 

extraordinary piety. 

К. L. (rnt. 
HAYYON, MOSES B. AARON: Rabbi of 

Jerusalem, later of Safed; tlourished at the end of 

ihe seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 

century. He was the colleague of Abraham Yiz- 
haki (comp. Gritz, " Gesch." x. 517, note 6) and the 
son-in-law of Jacob Haci. In 1701 he signed at 

Jerusalem a cirenlar letter in favor of Moses llagiz, 

addressed to the community of Leghorn (see Moses 

Ilagiz's “Sheber Poshe‘im,” No. 11). From the same 

work (No. 1) it is known that the full name of his 

father, who was a member of the rabbinical college 
about 1693, and author of cabalistie works, was 

Obadiah Aaron Hayyon. Unlike his father, Moses 

Hayyon devoted himself more to "Тайное litera- 


SEL. 


ture. Of his works a few responsa only have been 
preserved. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-(eedotim. 

K. ן‎ Gaur, 


HAYYUJ, JUDAH B. DAVID (Abu Zaka- 
гіууа Yahya ibn Daud): Spanish-Webrew gram- 
marian; born in Fez, Morocco, about 950. At an 
early age he went to Cordova, where he seems to 
have remained till his death, whieh occurred early 
in the eleventh eentury. He was a pupil of MENA- 
ПЕМ BEN SARUK, whom be later helped to defend 
against the attacks of DUNASH BEN LABRAT and his 


followers. Later in life Uayyuj developed his own 
theories about Hebrew grammar, and 
Father _was himself obliged to step forward as 


of Scientific an opponent of the grammatical theo- 


Hebrew ries of his teacher. His thorough 
Grammar. knowledge of Arabie grammatical lit- 


erature Jed him to apply to the Hebrew 
grammar the theories claborated by Arabie gram- 
marians, and thus to become the founder of the 
seientific study of that discipline. The preceding 
scholars had found the greatest difficulty in aecount- 
ing, by the laws of Hebrew morphology, for the di- 
vergences existing between the regnlar, or so-called 
“strong,” verbs and the “ weak ” verbs. A hopeless 
confusion appeared to reign here in Hebrew; and 


NOVO LOVE ОГА 


— b. Samuel 
ауу) 


much. ingenuity was spent in OMS бтп 
cover the principles that controled i] 


lis dis 
бө 


of the weak verbs, The weakness of Meualien's 
assertion that there are stems mm [lb brew containine 
three letters, two letters, and one letter respective 


was pointed out by Dunash; but, althouch the Dit 
ter was on the road to i solution of the problein, it 
was left to Hayyuj to find the key. 

Пакут} announced that all Hebrew stems consist 
of three letters, and maintained that when om ol 
those letters was a“ vowel letter,” sucha letter could 
be regarded as "concealed ? in diverse ways in the 

To substantiate his theory 


various verbal forms. 
he wrote the treatise upon which his reputation 
chiefly rests, the “Kitab аА ба Dhawat Huruf al 
Lin” (The Book of Verbs Containing Weak Letters). 
The treatise is in three parts: the first is devoted to 
verbs whose first. radical isa weak let 
His Works. ter: the second to verbs whose second 
radical is weak; and the third to verbs 
whose third radical is weak. Within each division 
he furnishes what he considers a complete list of the 
verbs belonging to the class in question, enumerates 
various forms of the verb, and, when necessary, adds 
brief comments ana explanations. Preceding cach 
division the principles underlying the formation of 
the stems belonging to the division are systematic 
ally set forth in a series of introductory chapters. 

As a supplement to this treatise he wrote a second, 
which he called the “Kitab АНАГА Dhawat al- 
Mathalain " (The Book of Verbs Containing Double 
Letters) and in which he points out the principles 
governing the verbs whose second and third radicals 
arealike, le furnishes a list of these verbs, together 
with their various forms occurring in the Bibh.. 
Besides the two treatises on verbs llavyyuj wrote 
" Kitibal-Tankit "(The Book of Punctuation). This 
work, probably written before his twochief treatises, 
is an attempt to set forth the features underlying 
the Masorctic use of the vowels and of the word- 
tone. In this work he deals chiefly with nouns, and 
its purpose is more of a practical than of a theorct- 
ical character. 

A fourth work, the “Kitab al-Natf” (The Book 
of Extracts), is known to have heen written by Hay- 
yuj, but only a fragment, still unpublisbed, and а 
few quotations by later authors have survived. 
This was a supplement to his two grammatical 
works on the verb, and in it he noted the verbs omit- 
ted by him in the former treatises. (n doing this he 
anticipated in a measure Ibn Јапару “ Mustalbak,” 
which was devoted to this very purpose. [le ar- 
ranged and discussed the verbal stems in question, 
not alphabetically, but in the order in which they 
oceur in the Bible. 

llayyuj exerted an immense intluence on succeed- 
ing generations, AH later Hebrew graminarians up 

to the present day base their works on 


His his: and the technical terms still em- 
Influence. ployed in current Hebrew grammars 


are most of them simply translations 
of the Arabie terms employed by ÉBHayyuj. His 
first three works were twice translated into Hebrew, 
first by Moses ibn Gikatilla and later by Abraham 
ibn Ezra. The following modern editions of his 
works have appeared: 


Hayyun 
Hazael 


Ewald and Dukes, “ Beiträge zur Geschichte der Aeltesten 
Anslegung und Spracherklárnng des Alten Testaments,”’ Stntt- 
gart, 1841 (1. 122, ii. 155; vol. iil. contains Ibn Ezra's translation 
of Hayyuj). 

John W, Nutt, “Two Treatises on Verbs Containing Treble 
aud Double Letters by It. Jehuda Hayug of Fez: From a Hebrew 
Translation. of the Original Arabie by R. Moses Gikatilla of 
Cordova; to Which Is Added the [Arabie text of the] Treatise on 
Punctuation by the Same Author, Translated by Aben Ezra: 
Edited from Bodleian Mss. with an English Translation.” 
London and Berlin, 1570. 

M. Jastrow, Jr., “The Weak and Germinative Verbs In He- 
brew by . .. Hayyug, the Arabic Text Now Published for the 
First Tine." Leyden, 1897. (Comp. Bacher in “J. Q. It." Xi. 
804-514.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, Die Grammatische Terminolo- 
gie бех... Hajjug. Vienna, 1842 (comp. with this .א‎ Porges 
in Monatssehrift, xxxii. 285-288, 330-356); W. Bacher, In 
Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Literatur, ii. 161-169; 
Isruelsohn, in Jt. E. J. xix. 300; J. Derenoonrg, th. хіх. 810; 
Harkavy, ib. xxxi. 283; N. Porges, in Monatsschrift, xxxiv. 
321: L. Luzzatto, in H Vessitlo Jxruclitico, Xv. 305; B. 
Drachman, Die Stellung und Bedeutung des J. Hajjug in 
der Geschichte der Hebrilischen Grammatik, Bre-Iut, 1385; 
Morris Jastrow, Jra Abu Zakarijja Jahja b. Dawud Hajjug 
und Seine Zwei Graminatischen Schriften über die Verben 
mit Nehucachen Buchstaben und die Verben mit Doppel- 
huchstaben, Giessen, 1855. 

T. (ST 

HAYYUN, AARON BEN DAVID: Caba- 
list; lived at Jerusalem in the seventeenth century. 
lle, together with David Yizhakiand Jacob Molko, 
was dayyan in the rabbinate of Moses Galante. A 
decision by Hayyun concerning the dispute between 
Mordecai ha-Levi, chief rabbi of Cairo, and Judah 
Пано, rabbi of Alexandria, is published in the 
former's “Darke No‘am” on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen Mishpat (Nos. 47, 45). He was the author 
of a commentary on the Zohar, of which only a 
small part was published, under the title “ Mabaneh 
Aharon” (Leghorn, 1795). 

BINLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 237; Benjacoh, 
Ozar ha-Sefariun, р. 320, No. 994, where Hayyun is called 
“Aaron b. Abrabam.” 

k. M. SEL. 

HAYYUN, ABRAHAM BEN NISSIM: 
Portuguese scholar; father of Don Joseph lay yun, 
rabbi of Lisbon; lived in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. lle was the author of an ethical work 
entitled “ Amarot Tehorot.” (Constantinople, 1516). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: kavserling, Gesch, der Juden in Portugal, 

oe мейпхерпеніег, Cat. Bodl. col. 672; Fuenn, Keneset 

israel, p. 2i. 

i TER 

HAYYUN, NEHEMIAH HIYYA BEN 
MOSES: Bosnian cabalist; born about 1650; died 
about 1780. His parents, of Sephardic descent, lived 
in Sarajevo, Bosnia, where probably he was born, 
although in later life he pretended that he was a 
Palestinian emissary born in Safed. Ile received 
his Talmudie edueation in Ifebron. dn his eight- 
eenth year he became rabbi of Uskup, near Sa- 
lonica. This position, however, he held only fora 
brief period. Thereafter he led a wandering life, 
as a merchant, as a scholar, or as a mendicant. In 
the guise of a saint he constantly sought ad- 
ventures of love. From Uskup he went to Pales- 
tine, then to Egypt. In 1708 he made his appearance 
in Smyrna, where he won some adherents willing to 
help him publish his * Mehemnuta de Kulla,” and 
thus secure a rabhinical position for him. dn this 
work he asserted that Judaism teaches a Trinitarian 
God. "This God, he declared, embodies three persons 
(* parzufim ")—the Ancient of Days (“АТИК”), the 
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Поу King, and the Shekinah. Hayyun’s own 
part in this book consists only of two commen- 
taries; the text was anonymously written by a 
Shabbethaian pupil. Leaving Smyrna, Ilayyun was 
led to Jerusalem with pomp and ceremony; but the 


rabbi of Smyrna, who liad seen 
Excommu- through his pretensions, warned the 
nicated at rabbis of Jerusalem of his heresies. 
Jerusalem, The immediate consequence was that 


even before his arrival the rabbis of 
Jerusalem, though they had never read his work, 
excommunicated him as a “min,” and condemned 
his book to be burned. 

Excommunicated, he met little sympathy any- 
where (1709-11) with his cabalistic fraud. In Ven- 
ice, however (1711), with the approval of the rabbis 
of that community, he had printed an extract from 
his work, under the title “ Raza di- Yilaudah, ” into the 
beginning of which he had woven the first stanza ofa 
lascivious Italian love-song, “ La Bella Margaritha,” 
with a mystical hymn entitled “Keter 'Elyon." 
In Prague, where he lived from 1711 until 1712, he 
found an appropriate soil for his teaching. Joseph 
Oppenheim, the son of David Oppenheim, received 

him. The eabalistic rabbi of Pragne, 
At Prague. Naphtali Cohen, was also greaily im- 

pressed with his personality. Пе even 
highly recommended his book, basing his judgment 
merely upon fraudulent testimonials. Here Hay- 
yun delivered sermons which had a Shabbethaian 
background, and which he had printed in Berlin 
(1713) under the title * Dibre Nehemyah.” Moreover, 
he played the rôle of a wizard, of one who had in- 
tereourse with Elijah, of a person capable of resur- 
recting the dead and of ereating new worlds. By 
writing amulets he earned the money he needed for 
gambling. By fraudulent introductions he also 
managed to obtain friends in Vienna, Nikolsburg, 
Prossnitz, Breslau, Glogau, and Berlin, and formed 
political connections with Lóbel Prossnitz of Mora- 
via. In Berlin (1713), the community of whieh city 
was then split into two parties, he succeeded in hav- 
ing his book * Mehemnuta de Kulla,” or “Oz le- 
Elohim,” printed with the approval of the Berlin 
rabbi, Aaron Benjamin Wolf, 

On the prestige he obtained from his book he now 
tried his fortune in Amsterdam. Almost froin the 
outset he eneountered the antagonism of Zebi Ash- 
kenazi, rabbi of the German congregation of Amster- 
dam, who mistook him for another ayyun, an old 

enemy of his. Iayynn surrendered 
In his book to the board of the Portu- 


Amster-  guese congregation in Amsterdam, in 
dain. order to obtain permission to sell it. 


Distrusting their own rabbi, Ayllon, 
this board brought the matter before Zebi Ashkenazi, 
who, of course, very soon detected its heretical char- 
acter and called for its author's expulsion. At this 
point, however, Ayllon, evidently under some un- 
explained obligation to IIayyun, became his de- 
fender, and made Hay yun's cause entirely his own 
and that of the Portuguese community. The result 
was that Ayllon was charged by the board of his 
synagogue to form a commission to reexainine Hay- 
yun's book, Without awaiting the decision of this 
commission, Zebi Ashkenazi and his anti-Shabbe- 
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thaian friend Moses Haciz excommunicated Hay yun 
(July 23, 1713) "They published their decision, 
with various unjustified ealumnies, in pamphlets, 
which, answered by counter pamplilets, greatly in- 
creased the ill feeling between the Portuguese and 
the German congregation. 

The Portuguese cominission announced its decision 
on Aug. 7, 1713. In spite of the objections of two 
members of the commission, one of them Avllon's 
own son, they declared Wayyun entirely guiltless 
of heresy, and he was rehabilitated in a solemn as- 
sembly of the great Amsterdam synagogue. But 
Паууци was excommunicated by many other out- 
side congregations, und his disreputable antecedents 
and the deceptive means by which he acquired in- 
troductions were exposed, especially by Leon Bricli, 
the aged rabbi of Mantua. In spite of this thie 
members of the Portuguese commission adhered to 
their decision, but felt themselves bound to. pub- 
licly exonerate themselves, and for this purpose is- 
sued “Wosht nre Emet,” a pamplilet which was 
not without obvious misstatements. Protected by 
the Portuguese, аууп could even insult his op- 
ponents in pamphlets, and did so. He attacked 
Zebi Ashkenazi, in * IIa-Zad Zebi,” Amsterdam, 1713; 
Joseph Ergas, in “Shalhebet Yah” and * Ketobet 
Ka'ka'"; Zebi Ashkenazi, Moses Hagiz, and Leon 

Brieli, in * Pitka Min Shemaya " ; Moses 


Leaves Ilagiz, in “fggeret Shebukin," Am- 
Am- sterdain, 1714. Atlast, however, Hay- 
sterdam. yun left for the Orient, and every one 


felt relieved. The introductions given 
him hy his supporters were of little avail; wherever 
he went the doors were barred against him. 

In August, 1724, through tbe influence of a 
vizier, he succeeded at Constantinople in absolving 
himself from the exeommunication on the con- 
dition that heshonld abstain from teaching, writing, 
and preaching on cabalistic subjects. Under oath 
he promised this, but subsequently broke his word. 
Thus rehabilitated, he went to Vienna and managed, 
by urging his Trinitarian teachings and professing 
his intention to convert the Jews to Christianity, to 
obtain a letter of protection from the Austrian em- 
peror. Secretly he sympathized with the Shabbe- 
thaians, but openly he still professed to bean Ortho- 
dox Jew. But his game had been played. Before 
the walls of Prague he faced starvation. In Berlin 
he threatencd to embrace Christianity if support 
were denied him. His friends in Amsterdam, even 
Ayllon, forsook him. fn April, 1726, lie was ex- 
communicated in Hamburg and finally in Altona. 
He fled to North Africa, where he died. His 
son turned Christian, and endeavored to revenge 
his father by calumnious attaeks on Judaism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bill. Hebr. jii. 828 et seq. iv. 8198 et Req. ; 
Jost, (resch. des Israclitischen Volkes, ii. 3603 et seq., 468 et 
seq. ; idem, Gesch. des Judenthums unl Seiner Nekten, tii. 
177 ef seq. ; D. Katana, Eben ha-To'im, pp. 64 ef хес. Тасоһ 
Emden, Megillat Sefer, ed. Kahana, pp. 25, 30632, 34, 39, 58, 
117, 118; Neubauer. Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. p. $60; Gritz, 
Gesch. х. 30 ef seg., 468 et seq. ; Landshnth, Ате ha- 
‘Abodah, p. 282; Perles, (Tesch. der Juden in Posen, pp. 58 
et seq. ; Steinsehneider, Caf. Bod). cols. 3054 ct seq. ; Winter 
and Wünscbe, Die JHdische Litteratur, i. 13; Матар 
me-R. Abraham Segre, in Berliner's Magazin, Hebr. part, 
1590, xvii. 15; D. Kaufmann, Samson Wertheimer, p. 97, 
note t; idem, in Ha-IlIoker, M. 11. Vienna. 1891: Berliner, 
Gesch, der Juden in Rom, ii. 75; Ha-Zad Zebi, Preface, 
Amsterdam, 1713. 

K. M SC. 
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HAYYUT, ISAAC BEN JACOB: Polish 
rabbi: diedat Skala, near Lemberg, Sept ieee Te 
was descended from an old Provencal family which 
first settled in Bobemia, and was the grandson of 
R. Menahem Manesh Hay yutof Wilna. He became 
ribbi of Skala late in hfe, and remained there until 
his death. le wrote thirteen works, which arc enu 
merated in the preface to his * Zera^ Yizbak" on the 
Mishnah, which was published by bis son Eliezer 
(frank fort-on-the-Oder, 1732). His “legere Kez 
Wai,” desenbing in a cabalistie manner "terrible 
things which he had seen in the upper world,” was 
published in Czernowitz in 1862. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Airyah Ne'emanah, p. fA, Wilna, 

1400; idem, Aecnesc t Y israel, p. 612, Warsaw, 1586: Zedner, 


Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p ist, s.n. Chath, Isaac ben 
Jacob; Buber, Arnshe Shem, pp. 118-119, Cracow, 1895. 


К. IY E. 


HAYYUT, MENAHEM (MANESH, 
MANUS, MANISH, MANNUSCH) В. 
ISAAC: Polish rabbi; died at Wilna about May, 
1656. Me wasthe son of R. Esaue b. Abraham Мау- 
yut, a descendant of a pious Provencal family; his 
father went to Prague in 1584 (sce Gans, " Zemah 
Dawid,” sub anno). Tt seems that in his younger 
days, about 1590, he was rabbi of Torbin, Moravia. 
He is the first known rabbi of Wilna, and his tomb- 
stone is the oldest in the old Jewish cemetery of that 
city. The Jewish community of Wilna was estab- 
lished in the last decade of the sixteenth century, 
and as Abraham Samuel BACHARACH of Worms (d. 
1615) congratulates Hay yut on his good position in 
a far-away place (Responsa, “ Hut ha-Shani,” No. 
31) itis probable that the latter was really the tirst 
rabbi of Wilna. lle is also mentioned in Ephraim 
Cohen’s responsa “Sha‘are Efravim,” No. 29, and 
in Moses Jekuthic] Kanfimann’s “ Lehem hlia-Panin ” 
on Yoreh De‘ah, the tirst refcrenee indicating Ilay- 
yut's proficiency in geometry. His only known 
published work is * Zemirot le-Shabbat,” or * Kab- 
balat Shabbat,” which appeared in Prague (accord- 
ing to Zunz, * 2. G " p. 308, in Lublin) in 1621, but. 
of which only one copy is known to exist (see Stein- 
sehneider, “Cat. Bodl." No. 6348) He was tlie 
author of anelegy on the contlagration of Posen and 
of one on the death of bis brother Samuel, which 
appeared in his father's " Pene Yizhak ” (Cracow, 
1591). The Bodleian Library contains a manuscript 
work of his, entitled " Derek Temimim,” which con- 
tains seven commentaries on the section. Balak of 
the Pentateuch and which is included iu the Op- 
penheim collection. (* Collectio Davidis," MS. No. 
370, Hamburg, 1520). 


BINLIOGR \PHY : Епепп, AKiryah Neananah, pp. 63-06, Wilna, 
IS): Fürst, Bill. Jud. il. 220; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books 
Brit. Mus, pp. 363, 572; Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Ha- 
dash, p. 93, Warsaw, 1882. 

b DET 


HAZAEL: The most powerful of thc kings of 
Damascus, and a ruler of general historical as well as 
of Biblical importance. While Ahab was still reign- 
ing as King of Israel the prophet Elijah was ordered 
by Yiwu to anoint Hazael as the coming King of 
Damascus (I Kings xix. 15). At this time Ben-hadad 
If was at the height of his power. It js not men- 
tinned whether Elijah was able to carry out this 
dificult and dangerous commission; but in any 


Hazael 
Hazakah 


case the prophetic and reforming party in Israel had 

a share in the promotion of llazael's ambition. 

When Joram, the successor of Ahab, was near the 

end of his reign (about 845 B.c.), Ben-hadad fell 

sick, and sent Hazuel to Mlisha, the successor ol 

Elijah, to inquire as to the issue of his sickness. 

Elisha told Hazael in reply that his master would 

not recover, and predicted to him that he himself 

would be the next king, and would wage war 
against Israel with relentless cruelty. Hazael upon 
his return assassinated Den-hadad and seized the 

throne (11 Kings viii. 7-15). 

The result of Hlazacl's encounters with Israel was 
disastrous to the latter. Joram, in alliance with Ins 
nephew Ahaziah, King of Judah, was defeated antl 
wounded at Ramoth-gilead in a battle against the 
forces of Ilazael (11 Kings viii. 25 ct seg.). After the 
murder of Joram by the usurper Jehu, the latter also 
found himself compelled to defend lis kingdom 
against Damascus, again without success. Палае! 
“smote them in all the coasts of Israel,” and secured 
for Damascus not only the long-disputed territory 
of Bashan and Gilead, but also the whole of the 
country east of Jordan, which in the days of Omri 
had been for a time subject to Isracl (11 Kings x. 22 
et seq.). These successes of Hazael were followed 
by invasions of western Palestine, in the course of 
which he destroyed the city of Gath, ranged at will 
over the kingdom of Judah, and dictated terms of 
submission to King .lehoush, from whom he took 
the richest spoil of the Judean palace aud temple in 
return for cessation of hostilities (11 Kings xii. 17- 
18). His march through Philistia and Judea implies 
that northern Israel had been rendered helpless, and 
probably reduced to vassalage. 

Still more remarkable was the stand made by 
Hazael against the attacks of the Assyrians. then 
under the leadership of Shalmanescr H. (860-825). 
HMazael’s predecessor, Ben-hadad 11., had on at least 
two occasions (854 and 840) been able to seeure the 
aid of several powerful princes in defending tlie 
western country against the great conqueror; but 
Hazacl had to endure the brunt of invasion alone. 
Shalmaneser recounts two great battles fought with 
Hazael, in 842 and 839, in which he elaiins to have 
been victorious. Пе was, however, unable to take 
the city of Damascus, and during the latter part of 
the reign of Hazacl southern Syria was unmolested 
hy the Assyrians, Thus, while Hazael was the con- 
queror and oppressor of Isracl, he did memorable 
service to the Mediterranean coust-land by standing 
as a bulwark against its most powerful and persist- 
ent invader, 

BIBLIOGRAPIY : Obelisk inscription of Shalmaneser IL, lines 97 
et seq; MeCurdy, History, Propheey, and the Monuments, 
88 236, 241 ef seq. 

Eon A.E МЕС. 

HAZAK, JACOB RAPHAEL HEZEKIAH: 
Italian rabbi of the cighteenth century; born 1689; 
died at Padua 1782 (Ab 16). He was a pupil of 
Mordecai Basan of Verona, whenee he went to 
Padua, where he studied with Moses Hay yim Luz- 
zntto. Ile sneceeded Menahem Modena as rabbi at 
Padua. Hazak was involved in a number of argn- 
ments with therabbisat Venice. [He was the author 
of responsa; of notes to the four Turim, * Maginne 
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Erez.” “Ashle Rabrebe,” “Appe Rabrebe,” and 
“Shiffe Koben”; and of “Sefer Kelalim,” on the Ge- 
mara and Poskin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael. 


Ue 


HAZAKAH (lit. “taking hold," “possession "): 
The term has various meanings in the Talmud; the 
опе most cognate to the original meaning of the le- 
brew root is that of “taking possession,” which act 
constituted acquisition with regard to both movable 
and immovable property (see ALIENATION AND Ac- 
QUISITION). But it is more frequently used to cover 
tlie acquisition of property by continued and undis- 
turbed possession during a period of time prescribed 
by law. 

Mere possession was not suflicient to establish a 
title to real property. The presumption was that. 
“real property is always in the posses- 
sion of its owner? (B. К. 95a) until 
evidence showed that he had sold it 
or had given it away. Since, liow- 
ever, men are not careful in preserving documentary 
evidence for more than three years (B. B. 29a), the 
Rabbis ordained that undisturbed possession for 
three consecutive years was sufficient to establish a 
claim to real estate (see CONFLICT oF Laws). In 
the case of houses or of other buildings the possessor 
was requircd to produce evidence of continuous. 
oceupaney, either by himself or by a tenant holding 
а lease from him, for three full years * from day to 
day ”; while in the case of fields or gardens the pre- 
railing opinion was that possession for three succes- 
sive harvests of the same kind was sufficient, even 
when the last harvest had been gathered before the 
expiration of the three years (D. B. 28a, 36b; Mai- 
monides, “ Yad,” To'en we-Nit'an, xii. 1; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Misipat, 141, 1, Isserles’ gloss). 

“Possession not based on a valid claim is not re- 
carded” (B. В. 41а). 1f the possessor claimed that he 
had bought the land of its owner, or that it had been 
given to him, or that he had inherited it, possession 
for three years was sufficient. Butifbesaid that he 
took possession of the property because there was 
no other claimant, possession even for many years 
was of no value. And if at any time during the 
three years the owner protested ( maha’al ”), either 
in the presence of the holder or before two witnesses, 
against the unlawful holding of his property, the 
fact of possession was of bo value in establishing 
title to the property (B. В. 29a, 38b). 

The following persons could not acquire property 
by prescription: (1) a building contractor; (2) a 
partner; (3)a steward; (4) a husband his wife's in 
which he had the right of usufruct; (5) a father 
liis son's, or (6) a son his father’s; (7) a guardian his 
ward's; (8) а minor; (9) an idiot; (10) a deaf-mute 
(whose property, in turn, could not be acquired by 
others); (11) a robber. No argument of possession 
could be advanced to establish a title to the prop- 
erty of a fugitive who had fled in fear ot his life, or 
to property belonging to a synagogue, or to com- 
munal charitable institutions (D. B. 42a; Тоеп we- 
Nit'an, xiii. 2; IToshen Mishpat, 149). 

With regard to movable property the presumption 
was that it belonged to the possessor unless it was 
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conclusively proved that he held it under false pre- 
tenses. Even if the owner brought evidence that 
the object belonged to him, the possessor was be- 
lieved if he claimed that he lind bought itor that he 
had received it as a gift, and he necded only to take 
the rabbinical oath ("^ hesset ") to establish his claim 
(B. BD. 45a; һер. 46b). Talmudic Jaw distinguished, 
however, between objects. that people are accus- 
tomed to lend or hire and objects that people are not 
accustomed to lend or hire; the mere chum of posses- 
sion, even for many years, wis not suflicient to estab- 
lish a title to objects of the former class, and the 
owuer could at any time establish a clim by produ- 
cing witnessesto testify that they belonged to him ; but 
the latter class of objects could be acquired by mere 
possession (В. M. 1163; Shel. 46b; To'en we-Nit'an, 
viii. [where a more restricted interpretation of the 
expression רברים העשוי רה איל ולהשכיר‎ is given]: 
lToshen Mishpat, 133). 

The maxim that anything that is in a man's pos- 
session ix his did not apply to a mechanic whose oc- 
cupation it was to repair the objects in question. 
Even if he had had an object in his possession for a 
long time, the owner could claim it on the ground 
that he had given it to him for repair (D. D. 42a, 
15a, 47а; To'en we-Nit'an, ix. 1: Lloshen Mislipat, 
134). 

Small cattle of the kind that are left in the open 
and allowed to move from place to place were ex- 

eluded from the principle governing 

Cattle an title by possession in movable prop- 
Exeeption. erty, for the supposition was that they 

had wandered onto other premises 
without the knowledge of their owner. There is a 
ditference of opinion among the later authorities as 
to Whether three years’ possession was suflicient to 
establish the right of property in them. Large cat- 
tle of the kind that are delivered to a shepherd and 
are always under his control, or infant slaves that 
are unable to Xalk, were treated like other movable 
property, while adult slaves were considered in the 
same category as immovable property, and a con- 
tinuous possession of three years was sutlicient to 
establish title to them (B. B. 36b; To'en we-Nit'an, 
x. 1, 4; Hoshen Mishpat, 135). 

The Talmudic Jaw applies the principle of haza- 
kah also to easements er servitudes consisting in 
the right or privilege of using another's land with- 
out compensation, For example, if one causes one 
of the beams of his house to protrude into the prem- 
ises o£ his neighbor, and the neighbor does not ob- 
ject immediately, the owner is regarded as having 
ahazakah in the servitude of his neighbor's prem- 
ises ax regards the beam. There are three distinct 
opinions among the later authorities regarding the 
nature of this hazakah. Some (the Geonim and Mai- 
wonides) are of the opinion that the haznkah of ease- 
ment need not be aceompanied by à real claim, nor 
need it last for three successive years as is required 
with movable property. Others (Jaeob Tam, R. 
Jonah, Solomon ben Adret} hold that this case is 
in all respects similar to the case of immovable prop- 
erty, needing both a real claim and three years’ pos- 
session. Others, again, adopt the compromise of 
Samuel ben Meir, who regards easements as im- 
movable property in so far as they require a real 
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Claim to title, but with the dilere tithes de 
uot require three years’ possession t al ish the 
right (Maimonides, “Yad.” Shekenin 1. comp 
" Maggid Mishneh? ae c; Hb shea M 4a Dp»? 
153; хее BASEMENT). 

l'resumptions are principles formed on a vaos 
amount of judicial experience, by which the oo itt 
іх guided not only in settling the ques 
поп as to which of the conte lin 
parties ineurs the burden or respons) 
bility of bringing proof of the assi 
tions made in pleading, but also in rendering a d 
cision in. doubtful Although inferior te 
actual evidence and entirely disregarded when ri 
futed by it, presumption was stilla potent factor in 
Jewish law, and exerted a great influence in the de 
eision of civil as well as capital cases. Jn accord 
ance with the prevailing tendency of the Talmud 
to tind a basis in the Seriptures for every principle, 
the Rabbis attempted to derive the principle of pre- 
sumption from a Biblical passage (Lev. aiv. 58) ib 
regard to the plague of leprosy in houses. After the 
priest had examined the plague-sore and found it to 
be ofa certain size, he locked the house for seven days, 
at the conclusion of which time another examination 
was to be made. " Is it not possible that while he was 
locking the door the plague-sore diminished in size? 
Since, however, Scripture takes no notice of this, it 
mnst be because it presumes that the plague re- 
mained in the state in which it was first found by 
the priest; Scripture teaches us here the principle 
of presumption ? (Jul. 100). Of course, the valid- 
ity of this principle does not depend upon this par 
ticular passage, for, in fact, some of the amorain: 
are dissatisfied with this mode of derivation and 
claim that this ease by no means proves the validity 
of the principle. According to these, the principle 
of hazakah 1s traditional, and was handed to Moses 
on Sinai (comp. Tosef., Hul. 10b; R. Samuel Fels 
ad loe.), 

The various kinds of presumptions found scattered 
throughout the Talmud may be divided as follows. 
(1) presumptions of physical conditions ("hazak:h 
ооба "у; (2) presumptions arising from the fact 
of possession (" hazakah di-mamona 7); (3) presump 
tions arising from the nature of man or from cer 
tain actions and circumstances )" hazakah: mi-koah 
sebara 7). 

(1) All flesh is presumed to have been cut from 
a living animal (* eher min ha-hay ”) and hence to be 
forbidden food until it bas been ascertained that the 
animal was ritually slaughtered; hence an examina 
tion of the organs to be severed at slaughtering is 
necessity. After it is slanghtered it is presumed to 
be kasher until it is demonstrated how it. became 
forbidden; hence ne examination of the animal is 
necessary, except of those organs (suchas the lungs) 
which contract a disease most. readily (R. JTuna n 
llul. 9a, followed by all later authorities). 

3) In cases involving money the prevailing prin- 
ciple was по ממונא בחזקת‎ pw (leave the 
money in the possession of its master“) Pence the 
general principle in Jewish law, that the burden of 
proof is on the plaintiff (B. К. 35a; D. M. 1002; Net. 
Wa; etal). This principle has far reaching results. 
It was followed not only where there was not suf- 
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ficient evidence to establish the truth (D. K. 46a), 
hut also where there was contradictory evidence 
(Ket. 20a). If after a case has been decided in ac- 
cordance with a presnmption the plaintif violently 
takes the object of contention from the defendant so 
that the presumption shall favor him, it is doult- 
ful whether the former presumption becomes thus 
annihilated; and the later authorities differ as to 
which presumption to follow in such a case (Tosef., 
th. s.r. DINI: comp. D. M. 6b; Shalt in “Tekafo 
Kohen ”). 

(3) Many of the presumptions established by the 
Talmud are based on an analysis of the human mind, 
and find their chief support in the nature of man 


(Ket. 756). It was presumed that no woman would 
have the audaeity to deelare in her 

Kinds of husband's presence that she was di- 
Pre- voreed from liim, if she were not (Ket. 
sumption. 22h; Ned. 91a) No man was pre- 


sumed to have paid his debt before it 
was due (В. B. 5a). No one would be so shameless 
as to deny a debt in the presence of his creditor (В. 
M. 3a; D. K. 107a; etal). The agent was presumed 
to fulfil his commission (Er. З1а). The master was 
presumed to have paid the day-laborer at the end of 
his day's work (DB. M. 112b). No man was presumed 
to permit himself to be robbed without a struggle 
(Yoma 85a; Sanh. 72a). Jt was presumed that the 
scholar would not issue any deed unless it had been 
correctly executed (Pes. Ja). A house was presumed 
to have been examined for leaven on the fourteenth 
of Nisan, and one hiring a house on that day need 
not examine it again (Pes. 4а). А presumption was 
often established through the repetition of an inci- 
dent a number of times. The most notable in- 
stanee of this kind is that of the GORING Ox, which 
was regarded as a vicious animal (* mu'ad "( after 
it had committed the offense three times (B. K. 93b). 
lt was not permitted to marry a woman who had been 
twice divoreed on account of barrenness, for she was 
presumed to be a baren woman (Yeb. 64a), nor a 
woman whose two husbands died a natural death, 
for she was presumed to be a murderous ("Kat- 
lanit ”) woman (Niddah 64a). Parents, {wo of whose 
children died at cireumeision, need not. circumcise 
their other children, for the presumption was rs- 
tablished that their children could not stand the pain 
of circumcision (Er. Ота). R. Simeon ben Gamaliel 
is of the opinion that a presumption may be estab- 
lished only after an incident. has oceurred three times 
(Yeh. 64b; comp. 7. 65a, Токе, s.e. * We-Shor” 
and “ Niset”; Asheri, vj. T4, where it is argued that 
זו[ גצ‎ ruling, as is shown by his decision in 6 
ease of the goring ox, does not differ from that of 
R. Simeon hen Gamalicl in so far as monetary cases 
are concerned). 

No detinite rule was laid down by the Rabbis for 
guidance in cases where presumptions collide, that 
is, Where each party has some presumption in his 
favor. In such eases it is for the court to decide 
which of the two is the more important. A bought 
au objeet from D, but had not paid the money; A 
desired to return the object to D on the ground that 
he had found a defect. in it which, he claimed, was 
in it before it was delivered to him. A had the pre- 
sumption of possession (of the money), В the pre- 
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sumption that the defect was created while the ob- 
jeet was in the possession of him on whose premises 
it was found: the decision was in favor of B (Ket. 
76a; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Mekirah, xx. 14; IIoshen 
Mishpat, 124; comp. В. B. 99а). In all such eases 
the court had to decide as to whieh of tlie presump- 
tions was stronger, and render its decision accord- 
ingly. 

The influence of presumptions in Jewish law ex- 
tended even to capital eases, and punishment was 
frequently inflicted on that basis. Man and wife and 
children living together and treating one another 
as such are legally considcred as one family, and 
illicit relationships between them would be punished 
with death on the strength of the presumption, even 
though the kinship could not be proved by legal 
evidence (Kid. 80a). In regard to the presumption 
that à man would not offer a false argument when, 
if he were willing to lie, he could produce a better 
one, see US САЛАКА; MriGGo. 


SIBLIOGRAPHY : Hamburger, R. B. Т. Frankel, Der Gericht- 
Hche Beweis, Berlin, 1546; Goitein, Kesef Nibhar, Lemberg, 
1595; Bloch, Des Besitzrecht, Budapest, 1597; Freudenthal, 
in Monatsschrift, 1854-64. 

E. С, ו‎ 


HAZAR-ENAN : Place on the boundary of Pal- 
estine, apparently to the northeast, between Zephron 
and Shepham, not far trom the distriet of Llamath, 
in Damascene Syria (Num. xxxiv. 9, 10; Ezek. 
xlvii. 17, xlviii. 1 [R. ¥. * IHazgr-enon ”]). 

E. G. l BR 

HAZAR-SHUAL: Townin the south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 28: Neh. xi. 27), between Beth-palet and 
Beer-sheba, afterward included in the territory of 
Simeon (Josh. xix. 3; I Chron. iv. 28), where it is 
mentioned between Moladah and Bilhah. After the 
Captivity Hazar-shual was repeopled (Neh. xi. 27). 

BOT В. P. 

HAZAR-SUSAH: City in the extreme south of 
Judah, allotted to Simeon (Tosh. xix. 5). In the par- 
allel passage ] Chron. iv. 31, the readifig is * Hazarsu- 
sim," where the Greek translators have 'Hygcovorocut, 
which would presuppose the Hebrew reading * Ilazi- 
susim.” מ[‎ Joshua it is mentioned between Beth- 
mareaboth and Beth-dlebaoth ; in Chronicles between 
Beth-mareaboth and  Deth-birei. Whether read 
*]azar-susah" (village of the horse) or “ Пағаг- 
susim " (village of horses), its conneetion with Beth- 
marcaboth (“ louse of chariots”) suggests that it was 
a Station used for military purposes (comp. I Kings 

x. 28, 90). 

E... B. Р. 

HAZARMAVETH: Third son of Joktan, of the 
family of Shem (Gen. x. 26; I Chron. i. 20). The 
name is preserved in the modern IIadramaut, a prov- 
ince of southern Arabia. Strabo (xvi. 42) mentions 
the Xarpauwrirar, one of the four chief tribes of south- 
ern Arabia, known for their traffic in frankincense, 

E. G. M. Б 

HAZAZON-TAMAR: Dwelling-place of the 
Amorites when the four kings made their invasion 
and fought with the five kings (Gen. xiv. 7 [A. V. 
" ITazezon-tamar”]). In И Chron. xx 2 it is iden- 
tified with En-gedi, where the Ammonites, Moahites, 
and others met before going out to battle against 


Jehoshaphat. 
EG i. Ви 
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HA-ZEBI (2x2): Hebrew weekly, published at 
Jerusalem, beginning in 1816, by Eliezer Benjudah. 
At the end. of 1899 he began to publish a supple- 
ment, also in Hebrew, dealing with agriculture, 
under the title * Ha-Ikkar.” Phe supplement, how- 
ever, was discontinued after a few months. Sus- 
pended by otlicial order toward the end of 100, © Ta- 
Zebi” resumed publication with the title " Hash- 
kafah" (ape) but under the control of Henilah, 
Ihe wife of Eliezer benjudah. 





ATI. 


HA-ZEFIRAH ב הצפירה)‎ in modern Hebrew, 
"The Morning"): Hebrew newspaper; founded by 
llayyim Selig Slonimski at Warsaw Jan. 25, 1862. 
In 1863 it was suspended on account of the Polish 
troubles. Slonimski revived it in 1874, the first two 
volumes appearing at Berlin, the third and subse- 
quent volumes at Warsaw. Down to March. 23, 
1886, it wns issued as a weekly; on April 22, 1886, 
Slonimski, with Sokolow as eoeditor, begun a daily 
edition. In addition to general news, * tla-Zefirah ” 
formerly contained many scientific articles on phys- 
ics, astronomy, cliemistry, ete., written principally 
by Slonimski and Solomon Jacob Abramowitsch. 
Among its contributors were Kalman Sechulmann 
and other well-known llebrew litterateurs. With 
the beginning of the daily edition it was devoted 
exchisively to general political and specitically Jew- 
ish news. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Entziklopedicheski Slovar, s.v. Slonimski. 
G. M. SEL. 
HAZEROTH (חצרות)‎ : A station of the Israelites 

in the desert (Num. Xi. 95, xii. 16, xxxiii. 17; Dent. 

i. 1) lt was at Hazeroth that Miriam, having slan- 

dered her brother Moses, was stricken with leprosy 

(Num. xii. I-11). The geographical position of 

Hlazeroth is indicated in Dent. i, 1—in the Arabah 

opposite the Red Sea. It isidentitied with the mod- 

ern ‘Ain al-Kliadra, on the route from ML. Sinai to 

.הט ה 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Robinson, Researches, i. 223. 

E GIL. M. SEL. 

HAZKARAT NESHAMOT: Memorial serv- 
ice, held, according to the German ritual, after 
the readings of the Law and the Prophets in the 
morning Service on the eighth day of Pesah, the 
second of Pentecost, the eighth of Sukkot (She- 
mini ‘Azeret), and the Day of Atonement. Jn mem- 
ory of a father the following is recited: 

** May God remember the soul of my respected father, ב---‎ son 


of , Who has gone to his eternal home ¢ en whose behalf I vow 
as alms — 1 may his soul le bound up in the bundle of life 


[sec ] Sam. xxv. 20] with the souls of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob, Surah, Rebekah, Rachel, and Leah, and atl other righteous 
men und Women that are in the Garden of Eden, and let us say, 
Amen.” ] 


The same prayer is recited. in memory of a 
mother, with a change in gender; he whose father 
and mother are dead says both prayers There is 
another formula for grandparents and for other 
Kindred, and n special prayer for such as have died 
as martyrs for the. faith. In some synagogues this 
prayer is followed by the reading of a list of those in 
memory of whom money has been given for charity ; 
for them another form of prayer is used. In many 
places a similar prayer is recited on ordinary Sab- 
baths, after the readings from the Law and thie 
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Prophets, iis opening words being “A piae гана 
inim " (God, full of imerey). The service closes with 
the following memorial prayer for the sents of the 
martyrs: 

"Futher of Mercy, who dwelleth on high! May He in His 
abundant merey turni. to the saintly, the apres. the De feet, fay 
those holy communities that gave up thew Hyves for the ра i ot 
Mis nane, They were lovely and pleasant in ther tives, and n 
death they were pot parted: they were swifter than eagles, they 
were stronger than lious LIE Sam. i. 23], to do the И «f ther 
Master, the Wish of their Rock. May our God remember then 
for good with the otber Just ones of the world, and ayer ge ta- 
fore onr eyes the spilled bloud of His servants fs. Ixxis. 3 
itis written in Ibe law of Moses, the man ef God... [De f. 
xxxil. 3}. By the bands of Thy servants tbe Prophets it is 
written ... [Joet iv. 21 tnt. 21;].. And in Thy holy wrinnges זו‎ 
אנ‎ written . . . (Ps, Ixxix. IO]: and it fs also said .. . [ Ps. ix. 
13, ex. 0-1]." 

ln western Germany this “in memoriam” ix read 
only on the Sabbath before Pentecost and on that 
before the Ninth of Ab; where the Polish minhag is 
used it is read on all Sabbaths that do not fall on 
days of rejoicing; and it is omitted when the new 
moon, other than that of lyyvar or Siwan, is an- 
nounced, The custom of remembering the souls of 
the departed is traced to Pesikia xx., where men 
tion is made of salvation of souls through eharity and 
prayer. The Mahzor Vitry (dated 1208) says that 
in its time “alms for the dead are setaside” only on 
the Day of Atonement, showing that the memorial 
service on the three festivals came into use some- 
What later. ln the Sephardic ritual the origin of 
the particular service for certain days in the year is 
unknown; but the “ Hashkabah ” (laying to rest) ix. 
on ordinary Sabbaths and on festivals, or even on 
Mondays and Thursdays, recited in the synagogue, 
either after the Scroll has heen returned to the Ark 
or, at the request of a son of the departed who lius 
heen called to the desk, immediately after he has 
read his part of the lesson. The prayer reads as fol- 
lows, subject to moditications in the ease of women 
or ehildren: 


“A goud name is more fragrant than rich perfume; and the 
day of death better than the day of one's birth. The sum of 
the matter, after all bath heen beard, is, To fear God. and keep 
His commandments, for this is the whole of man. Let the pious 
be joyful in glory; let them sing aloud upon their conehes. 

“ May the repose which is prepared in the celestial abode, un- 
der ihe wings of the Divine Presence in the high place of the 
hely and pure—that shine and are resplendent as the bright 
light of the frmament—with a renewal of strengih, a formye- 
ness of trespasses, à remoyal of transgressions, an approach uf 
salvation. compassion and favor fram Him that sitteth enthroned 
on bigh, and also a goodly portion in the life to come, be the 
lot, dwelling, and tlie resting-place of the son] of onr deceased 
brother, . .. (whom may God grant peace in paradise), who 
departed from this world according to the will of God, the Lord 
of heaven and earth. May the supreme King of kings, through 
His inthnite merey, have merey, paty, and compassion on bini. 
May the sppreme King of kines, tbrough His intlüile егеу, 
hide hin under tbe shadow of His wings, and under the protec- 
tion af llis tent, to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to wail 
in His temple: may He raise him at the end of days, snd cause 
him to drink of the stream of Hix delights. May He cause his 
soul to be bound up in the bond of life and bis rest to be glori- 
ous, May tbe Lord be his inheritance, and grant him peace; 
nnd inn y his repose be in peace; ax it is written, ° He shall come 
in peace; they shall rest in their beds; every one Walking Ip 
bis upriglituess, May he, und. all His. people of Israel, whe 
slumber in ibe dust, be included. in merev and forgiveness. 
May this be His will! and Jet ns say, Amen." (Gasten, The 
Book of Prayer,” pp. 200 201, London, IML.) 


For a deceased scholar the following verses are 

+ RE в . . ' t . . 1 +) 
prensa dab xxviii. 12. Ps x&v. 12. אאא‎ 20. 
xxxvi. 8-9. The rimed part ix a poetie paraphrase 
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and enlargement of the “El Male Rahamim” of the 
German ritual. 

Primarily, the * TTashkabah " is recited at the grave 
as а part of the burial service; when it is used at the 
synagogue a vow ol alms, somewhat like that in the 
German ritual, is sometimes added. The making of 
vows of alms or of gifts for the repose of souls is 
unknown to the Talmud aud to Maimonides. Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Oralı Jlayyim (621, 6), written in Pales- 
tine, but by Joseph Caro, a Spaniard, born after 
Spain had been a Christian country for centuries, 
teaches that on the Day of Atonement it is " custom- 
ary to make vows for the dead”: and with the 
Sephardim such vows, coupled with “A name is 
better," ete., are commonly made on that day. 

In many Sephardic synagogues a“ Hashkabah" for 
a long list of deceased members is read on Kol Nidre 
night; in others, vows for the dead are made in 
the daytime, between musaf and тіпа. For the 
Ilazkarot Meshnmot in Reform congregations, see 
MEMORIAL SERVICE. 

K. lioe NA SD: 

HAZKUNI, ABRAHAM BEN HEZEKIAH: 
Galician Talmudist and eabalist; born at Cracow in 
1627; died at Tripoli, Syria. Пе was ₪ disciple of 
Yom-Tob Lipman Heller, and the author of the fol- 
lowing works: “Zot IIukkat ha-Torah,” an abridg- 
ment of Isaac Luria’s “Sefer ha-Kawwinot,” Venice, 
1659; “Shete Yadot,” sermons arranged in the order 
of the seetions of the Pentateuch, published by the 
son of the author, Amsterdam, 1726; a commentary 
on the Zohar divided into two volumes, * Yad Ra- 
mah” and * Yad Adonai,” still extant in manuscript 
(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl, Hebr. MSS.” Nos. 1729h, 
1853); “Zera Abraham,” in two volumes, the first 
containing sermons, the second novellie on Bezah 
and Mo'ed Katan, quoted in the first-named work; 
Yolen Binah,” cited hy the son of the author in 
his preface to the " Shete Yadot.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. eol; BTA; Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisrael, p. 24; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 92, 


8. 8. 1. Bie 


HAZKUNI, HEZEKIAH. See J[EZEKIAH BEN 
MANGAN. 

HAZOR: 1. Fortified city between Ramah and 
Kadesh, on the high ground overlooking Take 
Merom. lt was the seat of Jabin, à powerful Ca- 
naanitish king, as appears from the summons sent 
by him to all the kings round about to assist him 
against [srael. Бп Joshua defeated the allied forces, 
and burned the city, which was “the head of all 
those kingdoms,” to the ground (Josh. xi, 1-5, 10- 
15). Hazor must have been rebuilt, for in the time 
of Deborah and Barak there was another King Jabin 
reigning there (Judges iv. 2), to whom Isracl was 
temporarily made subject in punislnnent for its 
sins. After this Hazor was again in 1sracl's posses- 
sion, and belonged to the tribe of Naphtali (Josh. 
хіх. 86). In the later history of Israel, Hazor is 
mentioned again when its inhabitants were carried 
off to Assyria by Tiglath-pileser (Il Kings xv. 29). 

2. Village in the extreme south of Judah, named 
between Kedesh and Tthnan (Josh. xv. 23, where the 
Vatican manuscript of the Septuagint reads * Hazor” 
and “Ипар " as one word, 'Acoprioraiv, whereas the 
Alexandrian manuscript omits “ Ithnan "). 


3. One of the southern. towns of Judah, near 
Kerioth (Josh. xv. 25 (R. V. " Hazor-hadattuh "]). 

4. Place inhabited by the Benjamites after their 
return from captivity, situated between Ananiah 
and Ramah (Nel. xi. 33). 

5. Place jn the vicinity of Kedar. with which 
it was devastated by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer, xlix. 28- 
дд). The mention of the “kingdoms of llazor" 
leaves room for the supposition that * Hazor” may 
have been the name of a district in Arabia, 

E. G. H. 

HAZOT. кее Mipniairr, 

HAZZAN (Hebrew, pn: Aramaic, Norn): Com- 
munal otiicial. The word is probably borrowed 
from the Assyrian * hazanu," “ hazannu ” (overseer, 
director; see Delitzsch, “ Assyrisches Handwörter- 
buch," p. 212a; connected with the Hebrew mn. 
meaning “ vision”).  "llazanuti" (plural of “ha- 
zanu ") in the El- Amarna tablets designates the gov- 
ernors who were stationed by Egypt in the subjn- 
gated cities of Palestine (Winckler and Zimmern, 
“Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament,” pp. 
194, 196, 193). 

In the Talmud the term “hazzan” is used to de- 
note the “overseer”: (1) of a city; “hazzane de- 
mata,” according to B. M. 93b (see Rashi ad (oe. ; 
Ket. Sb; ‘Ar. 6b); (2) ofacourt of justice; at his or- 
der the sessions opened (Yer. Ber. iv. 7d); he also exe- 
cuted judgment on the condemned (Mak. iii. 12; 
comp. Yer. Sanh, v. 23а); (3) of the Temple: he 
had charge of the Temple utensils (comp. Arabic 
“Кралі = " treasure-keeper ")and aided the priests 
in disrobing (Tamid v. 3; Yoma vii. 1); (ofthe syn- 
agogue ("^ hazzan bet ha-keneset "; see Sotah vii. 7, 
8; Suk. iv. 4); he brought out the rolls of the Torah, 
opened them at theappointed readings for the week, 
and put them away again (Sotah vii 7-8; Yer. 
Боба vii. 2ld; Yer. Meg. Iv. 15b, ТОП ה‎ 
trumpet-blasts he announced the beginnings of Sab- 
baths and holy days from the roof of the synagogue 
(Tosef., Suk. іу. у; heattended tothe lamps of the syn- 
agogue (Yer. Ma‘as. Sh. оба); lie accompanied the 
pilgrims that brought the firstlings to the sanctuary 
of Jerusalem (Tosef., Bik. ii. 101). Iis place was 
in the middle of the synagogue, on the wooden 
"bimah" (Yer. Suk. v. 55b), und, srccording 10 
Tosef., Meg. ii, beginning (see Mordecai ad lor}, 
he might, at the desire of the congregation, read 
aloud from the Torah, his ordinary duties then de- 
volving temporarily upon another, lt seems also to 
have been the duty of the “overseer” of the syna- 
gogue to teach the ehildren to read (Shab, i. 5, ac- 
cording to Maimonides, Bertinoro, and Tosafot Yon- 
Tob on the passage), or to assist the schoolmaster 
in teaching the children in the synagogue. 

A passage in the Jerusalem Talmud (Ber. ix. 12d, 
beginning), which Kohut considers to have been in- 
terpolated after Midr. Teh. to Ps. xix., seems to indi- 
ate that the hazzan also led the prayers in the syn- 
agogue,. Especially in smaller congregations, and 
even inearly Talmudic times, the duties of preacher, 
judge, schoolmaster, and hazzan were discharged hy 
one person, as the famous story about Levi bar Sisi 
shows (Yer. Yeb. 13a; Gen. R. Ixxxi.). 

In the geonic period, at any rate, the duties of 
reading from the Torah (“kore ”) and of reciting tlie 
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prayers (“спар zibbur") were included, as a 
rule, among the functions of the hazzan (хее Pirke 
Н. El xit, yvi; Masseket Soferim x. 7; МЇ. 3, 5). 
The blowing of the shofar was also one 
In of his duties, as may be scen from a 
the Geonic responsum of Solomon beu Adret (No. 
Period. 300) lle acted sometimes as sccretary 
to the congregation, Tle was assisted, 
especially on festival days, by а chorus (© meshore- 
rim," singers; Tmamannel, * Meliabbierot," xv. 131). 
This institution was afterward developed in Poland 
and Germany, where a singer stood on each side of 
the precentor and accompanied him, sometimes in 
high, sometimes in low, tones, at intervals singing 
independently. 
The otlice of hazzan increased in importance with 
the centuries. As public worship was developed 
in the geonic period. and as the knowl- 
Growing edgeof the Hebrew language declined, 
Importance singing gradually superseded the di- 
of the 01060. ilactie and hortatory element in the 
worship in the synagogue. The piy- 
yutim (very often composed by the hazzanim them- 
selves) were intermingled with the prayers, and 
tended still further to make the hazzau indispensable. 
It is true that in the ninth century hazzanim skilled 
in piyyntim were rejected (see Zunz, " Ritus,” p. 1), 
hut the repulse was only temporary; in time the 
piyyutim attained, both over the ritnal and over the 
congregation, an almost limitless intluence, before 
which even Saadia was compelled to give way 
(ib. p. 5). 
уеп in the oldest times the chief qualifications de- 
manded of the hazzan, in addition to knowledge of 
Biblieal anl liturgieal literature, were a pleasant voice 
and an artistic delivery ; for the sake of these, many 
faults were willingly overlooked (see Zunz, "S. P." 
pp. 15, H4 et seq., and the Cremona edition of the 
Zohar, section Waycehi, p. 249). Пе was required 
to possess a pleasing appearance, to be married, and 
to wear a flowing beard. Sometimes, arcording to 
Isane of Vienna (13th cent.), à young hazzan having 
only a slight growth of beard was tolerated (see Tur 
Oral Hay yim, 53; “But Yosef, ad loe.: " Shibbale 
ha-Leket," ed. Buber, $ 10). Maimonides decided 
that the hazzan who recited the prayers on an ordi- 
nary Sabbath and on week-days need not possess an 
appearanee pleasing to everybody; he might even 
have a reputation not wholly spotless, 
Qualifiea- provided he was living at the time of 
tions. his appointinent a life morally free 
from reproach, Even baptized Jews 
who had sineerely returned to Judaism might, ac- 
cording to him, be admissible as reciters of prayers 
(хее Lampronti, * Pahad Yizhak," x. 219b; Solomon 
ha- Kohen [Ma a RSI aK], Responsa, ii., $8 127, 157; 
Elijah Mizrahi, Responsa, i. б), The same privilege 
was accorded Maranos whose return to Judaism was 
romplete and sincere (Abraham di Boton, * Lehem 
tub," $ 3). 
jut ail Giese moderations of the rnle disappeared 
on fast-days or high feast-days (* yamim пога”); 
then an especially worthy hazzan was demanded, 
one whose life was absolutely irreproachable, who 
was generally popular, and who was endowed with 
an expressive delivery. Even a person who had 
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once appealed tog noneslewiste иш! of Yon des 
ish, court in a disputed question. сл: wet ons 
hazzan on those days, unless he Lool | “nly 


done penance (каан Aruk, Ol. H Ven | 

Even as late as the fourteenth eentary pet ons 
from the three Palestinian cities Майа. Berle shan, 
and Tabun (Nenbaucr, "б. T." pp. 175, 116, 197) 
were Wholly incligible for the ойн (Nissim bin 
leuben's commentary ou A ау "Тао Meg 
Iv.) Sines the hazzan was the representative of 
the congregation {пела zibbur") m prayer, it 
was felt to be very necessary that a perfect inner 
harmony should exist between him awl the congre 
gation, aml consequently a unanimous vote for his 

vlection was insisted upon in пишу 
Conditions places. Uf but one personin the cow 
of munity refused to vote for a candi 

Election. date, and was able to give a reason- 

ible explanation therefor, the latter 
was not appointed (Маат, Responsa, No. 60; 
Meir of Padua, Responsit, No. 64; Agur, No. 96). 
In the Rhine district this rule was adhered. to 
with especial strictness in the carlicr part of the 
Middle Ages (“Or Zarua’,” 1. 41; comp. Gross in 
* Monatssehrift," xx. 262). In the seventeenth cen 
tury, however, Abraham Abele ben Hay yin ha-Levi 
expressed himself against this custom in his commen 
tary, " Magen Abraham,” on Orah Hayyim: he as- 
serted that the hazzan по longer represented the 
congregation in prayer, as in Tormer times; that he 
was no longer the only one who knew how to say 
the prayers, since every one in the congregation 
now prayed for himself; and that a unanimous vote 
in his favor had therefore become supertluous. 

Naturally, the removal of the hazzan from otlice, 
us well as his appointment, indeed, depended in 
most cases upon the will of those who paid the high- 
est taxes in the community. This fact seems to 
have become legally recognized in the sixteenth 
century (Levi ben Habib, Responsa, No. 179). A 
blameless hazzan was not to be removed simply be- 
cause another had a more pleasing voice; a seeond 
hazzan, however, might be appointed. An old 
hazzan who had lost his voice could) be removed 
from offiee, and some arrangement be made with 
him in regard to his maintenance. The community 
could also diseharge a hazzan who, ont. of considera- 
tion lor his sons that had been converted to Chris- 
tianity, omitted the execratory formula “ Wela- Mal- 
shinim," ete., in the Eighteen Benedictions (2. No. 
15). 

In the sixteenth century Moses Minz, at the desire 
of the community of Bamberg, drew up rules of 
conduct for a hazzan (Responsa, No. 81) These 
show the aceepted opinion as to the ideal hazzan. 

Пе should. be blameless in character. 

Rules for a humble, à general favorite, and mar 
Hazzan. ried, orat least should have reached the 
age of puberty; lie should possess an 

agreeable voice, be able to read easily and under- 
stand all the books of the Holy Seriptures, be the 
first to enter, and the last to leave, the house of 
God, and should strive toattain the highest degree of 
devotion in his prayers; he should dress neatly, and 
wear a Jong upper garinent and "иес breeches”; he 
should not look about him nor ove lis hands rest- 
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lessly, but should keep them folded under his man- 
tle; in praying aloud he should articulate each word 
separately as if he were counting money, and his 
delivery should be quict, distinct, and in accordance 
with the sense, and his aceentuation should follow 
strictly the rules of grammar, Outside God's house 
he should avoid sowing any seeds of anger or hatred 
against himself, by keeping aloof from communal 
disputes (see Güdemann, " Gesch." iii. 95 ef seq.). 

As carly as the time of Hai Gaon the hazzan was 
paid according to his ability in reciting " Yozerot," 
* Kerobot," ete. (comp. Zunz, “Ritus,” p. 8); and 
he was also exempt. from communal taxes (Isaac 
ben Sheshet, Responsa, Nas. 176, 177). During the 
eleventh century there arose some opposition to the 
payment of the hazzan, but the opposition was with- 
out result (Judah the Pious, in “Or Zarua’,” i., No. 


113). In Germany the hazzan was entitled “ pre- 
centor” in public documents (Gengler, “ Dentsche 


Stadtrechtsalterthümer," p. 104); in lands where any 
of the Romance Janguages were spoken he was 
'alled “cantor ” 

In the early Middle Ages the office of hazzan 
seems to have been held in high esteem, for scholars 
like R. Eliezer ben Meshullam and R. Meir acted 
as the leaders in prayer. Ax late as the end of the 
fourteenth century Jacob Móln ha-Levi (Mabaril). 
at the express desire of the congregation, read the 
prayer on special festivals, snch as New-Year, the 
Day of Atonement, the eve of the 9th of Ab, Dlosha‘na 


Rabbah, and Shemini‘ Azeret (the * Tal "-prayer:; Ma- 


haril, * Minhagim," pp. 43b, 4a, 61a). In Spain, how- 
ever, even at the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Jews of the Detter families seem no longer to 
have adopted this calling, and the position of the 
hazzan in Spain was а sonrce ef surprise and gricf 
to the German Asher ben .Jehicl (see Lampronti, 
“Pahad Yizhak.” Le). Asa matter of fact, no other 

communal official of the Middle Ages 
Complaints occasioned so much and so Trequent 


Against complaint as the hazzan. As early 
Haz- as the ninth century complaint was 
zanim. made that the hazzanim changed the 


text of the regnlar prayers (Znnz, .ה"‎ 
Р.” р. ITD In econncetion with the pivyutim, the 
hazzanim introduced foreign .nelodies taken from 
non-Jewish, sources 
Against these abuses Alfasi (Responsa, No. 281), 
the * Book of the Pious” (ed. Basel, Nos. 238, 768), 
Maimonides (* Moreh,” 1.59), Asher ben Jehiel (* Besa- 
mim Rosh,” iv 22), and others protested in vain. 
Theearlier Jewish melodies, not having been written 
down. were changed by the hazzanim, consciously or 
unconsciously, in accordance with their individual 
tastes, which were often very poor. Their vanity also 
led them to unsuitably prolong single notes and ta 
insert interludes of song (^ Magen Abraham," on Orah 
llayyim, 281) Thereby the prayers were greatly 
lengthened, concerning which the Midrash Kohelet 
complains in the words of Keel. vii; 5; “Tt is better 
to hear the rebuke of the wise than for a man to 
hear the song of fools" All complaints on this 
score, however, were of no avail (see “ Bet Yosef” 
on Oral lay yim, 53; Moses Minz, Responsa, No. 87; 
Judah b. Moses Selichover, “Shire Yehudah ”; lsa. 
inh Horwitz, “Shene Luhot ha-Berit,” section * Te- 


tillah ”; Solomon Lipschütz, *'Te'udat Slielomoh," 
No. 91). The morality of the hazzanim was not 
always the highest, and they were continually cen- 
sured for vanity. According to Asher hen Jehiel 
Qb.) they sung only what was most likely to win 
applause (so also Solomon Ephraim Luntsehütz, 
*Anmude Shesh,” i., quoted in Güdemann, * Quel- 
lensehriften zur Gesch. des Unterrichts nnd der 
Erziehung bei den Deutschen Juden,” p. 85). 

]t is stated that the hazzanim, in the midst of a 
prayer, frequently bronght the tallit, which covered 
the head, down upon the shoulder, in 
order to create an opportunity to ор- 
serve what impression their singing 
had made (Lew ysohnn, * Mekore Minha- 
gin,” p. 12, Berlin, 1846). Their immoderate rais- 
ing of the voice, their incorreet pronunciation of 
Ilebrew, and the drawling of their singing were 
constantly subjects of complaint. "Pheir method of 
singing has justly been called “a pilpul set to 
music," and was current in Poland, Germany, and 
Austria from the seventeenth century onward 
(Low, “ Lebensalter,” p. 314). The hazzanim theni- 
selves, in the same period. called their solos, which 
they prolonged at will, *sebarot? (hypotheses), an 
expression borrowed from the Talmudists(/b.). The 
prolongation of the service naturally cansed general 
weariness, and hence there resulted a great deal of 
disorder. Abraham ben Shabbethai 11070117, in 
his ethical will * Yesh Nohalin," p. [6b, even recom- 
mends the study of the Turim or of the Mishnah 
at those places in the service where the hazzan is 
accustomed to prolong his singing. ‘The unworthy 
deportment of the choir, their talking and quarrel- 
ing with the hazzan during service, also occasioned 
complaint (see Jew, Encyc. iv. 41). The “Reshit 
sikkurim ” (17th cent) enumerates a long list of 
offenses of the hazzanim, among which is mentioned 
their habit of putting the hand on the chin or throat 
in singing, evidently to facilitate trilling or the pro- 
ducing of high notes ‘see Güdemann, Z c. p. 801) 
The existence of these conditions is also shown in 
the guide for hazzanim written by the hazzan Sol- 
отор Lipschütz (* Te'udat Shelomoh,” Olfenbach, 
1718). These faults did not exist to the same extent 
in Sephardic congregations, where the absence af 
piyyutim from the regular service gave less op- 
portunity for individual singing, and where well- 
ordered congregational chanting was developed. 


Their 
Vanity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Midele Ages, 
passim; Bacher, in Hastings, Diet. Bible, iv. 640; Berliner, 
Dic нікі пине des Vorbecterdienstes, in Jitdische Presse 
CUsracl, Lehrer und Cantor), 1599, pp. 2, (3, 29, 34, 40: Güde- 
mann, Geseh. iii. 49, 95, 237 ; idem, Quelleuschrifteu zt 
Gesch des Unterrichts, ete., passim; Gritz, Gesch. у. 130: 
Jastrow, fict; Kohnt, Beriihimte Israelitisehe Minner 
und Frauen, pp. 152 et seq.; Lampronti, Pahad Y'izliuk, s.v. 
Hazzan, Sheliah Zibhur, Teki*ot, ete Oesterreichisehi-Un- 
garische Cautor-Zeitung, 1788, Nos, ЭЗ, 26, 80, 32, 84. 36, 35; 
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Darke ha-Heyuim, ji. 272: Winter and Wiinsche, Pie JU- 
dische Litteratur, iii. 513 ct seg.: Zunz, G. V. p. 42°; idem, 
hilus, pp. 6, 8, 36, 95; Sehürer, Gesch. ji. 441; A. Lewys dn, 
Mekore Minhagim, pp. 11 et seq; Kohut, Aruch Comple- 
поп. 
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With the abridgment and modernization of the 
old ritual the musie of the synagogue was also put 
upon a modern basis; the ancient chants and melo- 
dies were written down in modern notation, aml 
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harmonized; the hazzan gave way to the cantor, 
and the " meshorerim " were supplanted by a male, 
or mixed, choir, While there is no 
In Modern doubt of the common origin of the tra- 
Times. = ditional chants, the manner of singing 
both them and the so-called traditional 
melodies differs materially among the Sephardim 
aud Ashkenazim. Therefore it may be said that 
there are two schools of eantors—the Sephardic and 
the Ashkenazic. The latter may again be divided 
into the German and the Polish, differing somewhat 
from cach other in the manner of singing the chant, 
the latter being chielly characterized by a greater 
embellishment of the melodies, while the former 
adheres toa plainer style. 

The first to harmonize some of the Jewish melodies, 
it is said, was Meïr Cohen, carly in the nineteenth 
century, A more ambitious effort was made by 
Israel Lévy of Paris (1788-1832). llis compositions 
became, and still are, very popular in. France, and 
were published by the Jewish Consistory of Paris 
(1869), The father of the modern cantorate, how- 
ever, was Solomon SULZER (b. at Llohenems, Austria, 
March 30, 1804), chief cantor of Vienna from 1835 to 

1590, and universally recognized as the 


Sulzer regenerator of the music of the syna- 
and His gogue. 115 “Shir Zion” became the 
Influence. model adopted by subsequent cantors 


and composcrs of synagogal music. 
Next came S. Naumbourg, cantor in Paris (* Zemi- 
rot Yisrael,” in 1847), and Il. Weintraub of Königs- 
berg (“Shire Bet Adonai,” 1860) Lonis Lewan- 
dowski, royal musical director of Derlin, and Adolf 
Grünzweig, musical director in Arad, Hungary, have 
also done much for the development of the modern 
eantorate, the former by the publication of his ~ Kol 
Rinnah u-Tefillah " (1850) and * Todah we Zimrah " 
(1854), and the latter by his “Zemirot shel Shab- 
bat" (1803). Moritz Dentsch of Breslau (b. ISIS, at 
Nikolsburg, Austria) published * Vorbeterscliule " 
(1882) “Breslauer B$ynagogengesünge" — (189, 
" Deutsche Choriile " (1886), * Nachtrag zu den Bres- 
lauer Synagogengesiingen " (1585). and “ Synagogen- 
Praeludien" (1889). These men, together with 
Abraham Barn of Gothenburg, Sweden, author of 
“Batol Tefillah, oder der Praktisehe Vorbeter” 
(1870), were the pioneers in the field of modern syna- 
gogue music 

Among those that followed the above-mentioned 
were many who printed collections of their own, or 
of others’, renderings. A partial list may serve to 
recall the chief cantors of the nineteenth century, 
the titles of their chief works, where these have been 
published, being given: 

Max Lówenstamm, Munich (**Zemirot le-EI Hai." posthu- 
mous, 1854); 1. bL. Weiss, Warsaw (RZ SI; Musikalische 
Synacogenbiblicthek.” 1888); H. Bergsriin, Hanover (1535-90): 
Solomon Popper, KFrankfort-on-the-Main (1558-89); Leon Kartch- 
tuaroff, Nagv-Kanizsa; 1. Lachman, Hürben, Bavaria; Moritz 
Friedmann, Budapest: Eduard Birnbaum, Koutysberge: J. Ny- 
mau, Amsterdam (‘shire Тодар le-Et}: Julius Mombach. 1%13- 
1880 )* Zemirot Yisrael" London, 1351); Marcus Hast, London 
)** seder ha-’ A boda,” 15791; A. B. Birnbatun ( Halle] we-Zim- 
rah“); M. Rosenhaupt, Nuremberg (° Shire Ohel Ya'agoh.™ 
IS7: Emanuel Kirsehuer, Munich (* Tehillot 16-11 Hai." 151; 
Samuel Welsch, New York Gin collaboration with others, °° Zim- 
rat Yah.” 1879); Moritz Goldstein. Cincinnati, Ohio (in collabo- 
ration with others, ** Zimrat Yah.” 1579; ** Kol Zimrah 7); Alois 
Kaiser. Baltimore, Md. (in collaboration with others, ** Zimrat 
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Hazzan 
Yah, 1809 i; Shue Hionuk, 170, "t - 2 ל‎ 
“Principal Melodies of the Sytagogrie, Ts 6 ו‎ 
enbere, Philadelphia, Pa. (eolubaruted in ` ₪ HYI שו‎ 
1597). 
The majority of these writers wir ssc lve 


practical hhazzanim, and the musie pa Weel ba 
them was in most instances that employed by tl cu. 
in divine service. | 

J. BN 

HAZZAN, HAZAN: An Oriental rabbinical 
family, probably of Spanish origin, members cf 
which are found in Spain, and in Smyrna, Alessi 
dria, and other cities of the Mast; their рете 
however, can not be traced further back than thi 
eighteenth century. The name is undoubtedly de 
rived from the oflice of lrazzan, which one of tli 
ancestors of the family held. 

Aaron de Joseph Hazan: Brother of Elijah 
Bekor Hazan; born at Smyrna 184158. In 1571 lu 
founded the Judsvo-Spanish periodical " La Espe 
ranza,” subsequently called "La Buena Espo 
ranza”; he also wrote two novels from Jewish life 
“Rahel en el Convento" and " El Muchacho Aban- 
donado.” Aaron Hazan celebrated the twenty-nfth 
anniversary of his paper by issuing an "edition es- 
pecial” (Smyrna, 1896), containing a history of the 
congregation of Smyrna during the quarter-cen- 
tury. In 1890 he was decorated with the Order of 
the Nishan-i-Medjidie. 

Abraham Hazzan of Gerona (called Ge- 
rondi): Writer of devotional hymns; tlourished 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. Пі 
piyyutim are found in the Sephardic. the Italian 
the Algerian, and even the Karaitic rituals. Best 
known is his Анот KETANNAN, а hymn for New 
Year, which has been included. in the devotional 
" Likkute Zebi” and translated into German. 


ix MT. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz. Literaturgexch. p. 410: Plessner, 1} 
Kryphen, 1. 146; папах, ононе ha-tAbodah, 1. 11, 
seq. 

David ben Hayyim ben Joseph Hazzan: 
Lived in Jerusalem about the middle of the cight- 
eenth century. Tle wrote: * Wozeh Dawid,” a com- 
mentary on the Psalms (Amsterdam, 17241: " Kohe- 
let ben Dawid,” on Ecclesiastes, with © Dawid 
ba-Mezudah,” on Abot (Salonica. 1748); and “ Aggan 
ha-Sahar,” on Proverbs (ih. 1740). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hazan. Zikron Yerushalayim, Leghorn, i514: 
Steinsenneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 5585. 

David Hayyim Samuel Hazzan: Flourished 
in Palestine toward the end of the eighteenth сеп 
tury. He wrote: * Miktam le- Dawid,” responsa and 
novell on Maimonides (Leghorn, 1792); and “Kod 
she Dawid,” annotations to the laws on hely days in 
the Shulban ‘Aruk (25. 1792). The latter was it- 
tended as the first part of a larger work to be cr- 
titled "llasde Dawid,” which, however, was not 
published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot (re dole Fiarach, р. 77. 


Elijah Bekor Hazan: Chief rabbi of Alexan 
dria (1903); born at Smyrna in 1540. He went to 
Jerusalem with his grandfather, Hayyim David 
llazan. in 18355. Jle was successively clerk of the 
Jerusalem congregation (1566) and member of the 
rabbinical college (1868). ln 1971 he was appointed 
solicitor of alms for Palestine: in 187] he was cicet d 


Hazzan 
He 


rabbi of Tripoli, whence he was called to Alexandria 
in 1888. In 1908 he presided over the Orthodox 
rabbinical convention at Cracow. Elijah lazan is 
a represeutative of strict Orthodoxy. lle has pub- 
lished: “Tob Leb,” homilies printed together with 
his grandfather's “ Yitah Leb” (Smyrna, 1505); 
notes to his grandfather's “ Yishre Leb” (22. 1870); 
"Kontres Yismah Moshe,” a decision on the will 
of the famous philanthropist Каза Nissim Sha- 
mima (Leghorn, 1874; Italian transl, 1877); " Zi- 
kron Yerushalayim ” (/5. 1874); "'Ta'alumot len. 
responsa (1st part, th. 1877. 2d part, 70. 1895; 
3d part, Alexandria, 1902); " Neweh Shalom,” оп 
the religious customs of Alexandria (22. 1894). 
“Zikron Yerushalayim” is an apology for Judaism 
in the form of a dialogue between a Palestinian rabbi 
and the members of the family of a pious Mæcenas 
in Tunis. The author defends the strictest Ortho- 
doxy, insists on the sacredness of the second holy 
days, anddeniesthe truth of the Copernican system ; 
їп an appendix he gives valuable notes on the Haz- 
zan family. Many of his works are still in manu- 
script. 

Elijah Rahamim Hazan: Son of Joseph ben 
Hayyim Hazan; rabbinical scholar of the nine- 
teenth century. Пе wrote “Orah Mishpat,” notes 
on Hoshen Mishpat (Salonica, 1858). Some of his 
responsa are found in the ollection of his father, 
others, a volume of homilies, and novcelhe to Hai 
Gaon's * Mikkah u-Mimkar " are in manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Elijah Uazan. Zikron Yerushalayim, p. 131, 

Leghorn, 1574. 

Hayyim David Hazan: Bon of Joseph ben 
Hay yim Hazan; born at Smyrna Oct. 9, 1190; died 
at Jerusaleni Jan. 17, 1869. He was one of the 
leading Talmudists of his age. In 1840 he wasap- 
pointed chief rabbi of Smyrna; in 1855 he went to 
Jerusalem, where he was made hakam bashi in 1861. 
ln allusion to his initials, ד‎ ri. he was called 33333 חר‎ 
(“without equal in his generation"). Пе wrote: 
“Torat ha-Zebah,” on the laws of ritual slaughter 
(Salonica, 1852; reprinted, Jerusalem, 1853) ; * Nedib 
Leb,” responsa (ist part, Salonica, 1862; 2d part, 
Jerusalem, 1866); “ Yitah Leb,” sermons (Smyrna, 
1868); * Yishre Leh,” halakic discussions, with addi- 
tions by his grandson, Elijah Dekor Hazan (25. 1870). 


}IRLIOGRAPHY: Lunez, Jerusalem, ту. 213. 


Israel Moses Hazan: Son of Eliezer Hazan; 
horn in Smyrna 1808; died at Beirut Oct., 1803. He 
was taken by his father to Jerusalem (1811), where 
he was educated under his grandfather, Joseph ben 
Hayyim Hazan. In 1840 he became a member 
of a rabbinical college; in 1848 he was appointed 
"meshullah " (messenger). While at Rome lie was 
elected chief rabbi. 1n 1852 he resigned this office 
for the rabbinate of Corfu, and in 1857 he was called 
to the rabbinate of Alexandrian. In 1862 he went to 
Jaffa; but, heing in ill health, he removed to Beirut, 
where he died. He was buried in Sidon, ln Rame 
and in Corfu he was held in high esteem, and the 
poet Ludwig August Frankl, who saw him in 
Corlu (1856). speaks in glowing terms of his vener- 
able personality. While a champion of Orthodoxy, 
ue possessed sullicient independence of mind to pro- 
test against the superstitions practises customary 
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among the Jews of Rome, who insisted on washing 

corpses with warm water, and who would not allow 

а clock in the yard of the synagogue. He wrote a 

letter. condemning the reforms advocated in the 

Brunswick rabbinical conference (published in the 

collection * kin'ut Ziyyon," Amsterdam, 1846). lle 

published: “ Nahalah le-Yisrael,” a collection of de- 
cisions in an inheritance case (Vienna, 1851; Alexan- 
dria, 1862); * Kontres Kedushat Yom-Tob Sheni,” 
an argument in favor of retaining the second holy 
days (ih. 1855); * Dibre Shalom we-Emet.” a reply 

(in the form of an address to the Israelites of Great 

Britain by a Levite) to a Reform pamphlet (Hebrew 

and English. London, 1856); " She'erit ha-Nahalah,” 

a discourse in dialogue on religious questions, with 

a revised edition of his " Nahalah le-Yisrael " (Alex- 

andria, 1862); “lyye ha- Yam," responsa of the Geo- 

nim, with his notes (Leghorn, 1864); “Kerak shel 

Romi.” responsa (0. 1876). Other responsa, with 

homilies and an apology for the Cabala, remain in 

manuscript. 

BiBLIOGRAPHY: Solomon Hazan, Jia-Ma'alot. ti-Shelomoh, 
p. 114; Ehjah Hazan, Zikron Yerushalayim, p. 131, Leg- 
horn, 1874; Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Бон, pp. 152, 
ух, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1893. 

Joseph ben Elijah Hazzan: Rabbiin Smyrna 
and Jerusalem in the seventeenth century; died at 
Jerusalem. He wrote “‘En Yosef,” homilies on 
Genesis and Exodus (Smyrna, 1675), and מת'"‎ 
Yehosef," novelhe on Baba Mezi‘a, edited by his 
son Caleb (Smyrna, 1730). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 78, ii. 104. 


Joseph ben Hayyim Hazan: Chief rabbi of 
Jerusalem; born at Smyrna 1740; died at Jerusa- 
lem Nov. 11, 181%. At first rabbi in liis native city, 
he went to Palestine in 1811, settling at lebron, 
where he became rabbi. In 1813 he was elected 
chief rabbi of Jerusalem, which position he held 
until his death. Ife wrote: “Wikre Leb,” responsa 
(vol. i., Salonica, 1787; vol. ji., Leghorn, 1794; vols. 
iii.-viii, Salonica, 1806-53); “ Ma‘arke Leb,” homi- 
lies (čb. 1821-22); "Ilikre Leb,” Talmudic novell, 
edited by his great-grandson, Elijah (Jerusalem, 
1880). llis four sons, Elijah Rabamim, Eliezer, 
Isaac, and Hayyim David, were ail rabbinical schol- 
ars; one of his daughters became the mother of 
Hayyim Palaggi, chief rabbi of Smyrna. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Solomon Hazan, Ha-Ma‘atot ti-Shelomoh, p. 

43; Elijah Hazan, Zikron Yerushalayim, p. 131, Leghorn, 


0871; Le Buena Esperanza, Sniyrna, 1896; Franco, Essai 
sur UHistoire des Israélites de CE mpire Ottoman, ete, p. 


Moses ben Abraham Hazzan (also known as 
Memunneh Ephorus): Greek synagogal poet of 
the fifteenth century. He is identical with Moses 
ha-Memunneh ben Abraham. Thirty-one poems 
are attributed to him, in which most of the stro- 
phes and stanzas begin, and often end, with the 
same word. Thus the piyyut byar” חיים מול אל‎ be- 
gins and ends with the word D^n. and in the piyyut 
mand לבי אעורר‎ which has been translated into 
German by Zunz, the ten strophes begin and end 
with .לב‎ 


BINLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, S. P. pp. 325, 828 ef seq.: idem, Litera- 
turgesch. pp. 974 ef seq: Landshnih, ‘A nude ha-.Aho- 
dah, pp. 203 et seq. 206; Dukes, Moses hb. Ezra, р. 105; iden, 
in Orient, Lit. v. 16 ef sed., x. 618. 
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Solomon Hazan: Bibliographer; born in Al- 
geria at the end of the eighteenth century; died 
1852 on board a vessel bound for Malta. Asa boy 
he accompanied his father to Damascus, and sub- 
sequently settled in Cairo, where he conducted a 
Talmudie school. 1n 1832 he was elected. chief rabbi 
of Alexandria. Threeof his works, edited by Faraj 
layyim Mizrahi, were printed after his death by 
his son David; namely, “Па: Мао Ji-Shelomoh,” 
“Baruk Mimeshah,” and “Ben Shelomoh,” Alex- 
апага, 1589-90. Fhe most important of these, * Ia- 
Mivalot. li-Shelomoh,? is a bibliographieal work di- 
vided into two parts, the first containing a title 
bibliography, the second a list of authors. It isa 
continuation of Azulai's “Shem dia-Gedolim,” and 
Includes the Sephardic writers who were contempo- 
rary with Azulat (omitted by the latter), as wcll as 
those living half a century after lim. A biograph- 
ical appendix to the work deals with the chief rabbis 
of Alexandria. 

BIBLIOGRAPNY : Solomon Hazan, Ha-Ma’ulot Hióshelomoh. 

Solomon ben Abraham Hazzan: Member of 
the rabbinical college at Salonica (1533). Ie emi: 
grated later ta Safed, where Jacob BERAR Commis- 
sioned him to take the rabbinical diploma to Levi 
IBN lamin (Conforte, “Kore ha-Dorot," p. 35a; 
Solomon ]llazan, * Па: Ma'alot. li-Shelomoh,” p. 92). 
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HAZZAN, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH: Can- 
tor at Kremenetz, Volhynia, in the sixteenth ceu- 
tury. In 1595, after recovering from a terrible mal- 
ady which ended in a trance, he applied himself to 
utilizing certain material fora haggadic commentary 
upon the Prophets and the llagiographa, with a 
Jud:vo-Germin translation of dillicult passages. 
This material had been accumulated by him from his 
various teachers, and from his reading of Rashi, Re- 
dag, Каат, Abraham ibn Ezra, and the Midrashim ; 
iu his expositions he did not depart much from the 

biblical text. We ceased his work, however, when he 
heard of the publication at Cracow in 1593 of N. 
Hirsch Aitschuler’s ^" Ayyalah Sheluhan"; but he 
found that, although its purpose was the sine, 
the plan of this work was quite different from his 
own, and, encouraged by Rabbi Samson of Kreme- 
netz, he finished his book in the spring of 1497. Not 
wishing to compete with the above-named work, 
he did not publish his compilation, which was 
entitled * IHbbure Leket” CA Miscellaneous Collec- 
tion), and which was printed, after his death, at Lub- 
lin by Zebi b. Kalonymus Jafe in 1611-12. The Op- 
penheim Library (*Cat. Bodl" col. 696) possesses 
one copy; the British Muscuin possesses two copies, 
one complete, the other incomplete (Zedner); and 
V].—19 
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Chwolson has one in his library Нули is not 
to be confounded, as he has been Iv Wolf, with 
Abraham ben Jndahof Krotoschin, author of * en 
Mishpat.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rassi-Hambetyer, Histone clos Wy ter: 


buch, p. $8; Renjacoh, Ozur heeNefaran, р. lon: SU jn- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl, vol, 69e, 


GI ee 
HAZZAN, ELEAZAR HA-: lrecentor, lived 


in Speyer toward the end of the eleventh century. 
He was the teacher of Samucl the Pious, and yx rips 
identical with Eleazar, son ol Meshliulkun the Great. 
The lattersupplied many notes to the commentator on 
Chronicles who wrote at Narbonne about 1190-40. 
He was also the teacher of Shemariah ben Mordecai 
of Speyer, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Znnz, Z. G. p. $25 Monatsschrift, xu. 185. 

К. M. К. 


HAZZANTUT (lit. “that appertaining to a haz- 
zan "): Originally, as in the Siddur of Saadia Gaon, 
the term wasapplied to the piyyutim which it was the 
function of the official then called *hazzan " to re- 
cite. But as the duties of this otlicial spread to the 
intonation of the whole of the service, the term came 
to be applied to the traditional form of melodious 
intonation. Beautiful singing, with its influence on 
the emotions, dates from the later Talmudieal period 
(Ta'an. 16a). 

The term "^ hazzanut " is used also to denote. the 
collective traditional intonations as chanted in 
апу particular service. This hazzanut is not com- 
posed of fixed melodies in the modern sense, but is 
essentially a species of cantillation. 1t is not, like 
the cantillation of the Seriptures, designated by 
any system of accents, but consists of a free vocal 
development, on traditional lines, of certain themes 
specifically associated with the individual occasion. 
But it diverges from the hazzanut of any other 
sacred oceasion much as do the respective parallel 
interpretations of the aceents exhibited under CAN- 
TILLATION. The divergence, that ix to say, lies not 
so much in style or in treatment, in outline or in de 
fai), as in tonality. 

While the main features of synagogue melody re- 
main fairly constant, the detail depends upon the 
capacity of the particular ofliciant, the extent to 
Which he is en rapport with the congregation, the 
strain on his voice due to the acoustics of the build- 
ing, the duration of the devotions, and other varia- 
ble conditions, Dut in all cases it may be said that 
the hazzanut consists of an unaccompanied voeal 
fantasia npon the traditional prayer-motive, beneath 
which a sense of devotion and reverence will usually 
be apparent. The working ont of the melody-type 
of the service is necessarily to a considerable extent 
left to the impulse of the moment, but depends 
much upon the strueture and, above all, the signifi- 
cance of the sentences intoned. This method is ex 
plained in the general article MUSIC, אצת‎ 

А roo €. 


HE (n): Fifth letter of the Hebrew alphabet; on 
its form see ALPHABET. It js a guttural, pro- 
nounced as the English “h,” standing midway be- 
tween א‎ and m. and sometimes interchanged with 
these two. At the end of a word it is generally 
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mute. It isan important clement in Hebrew gram- 
mar, serving as an article, asa demonstrative pro- 
noun, as a particle of interrogation, and as the 
characteristic letter of the verbal forms "hif'il." 
"hof'al," and (in part) “hitpa‘el.” As a numeral 
it has the value of 5. The Tetragrammaton is some- 
times represented by m, as being the second letter of 
יהוה‎ 
T I. Br. 


HEAD, COVERING OF. See DBaAnEHEADED- 
NESS. 

HEAD-DRESS: Covering or ornament for the 
head. Very little information is obtainable as to 
the adornment and covering for the head in use 
among the Israelites of antiquity. The Old Testa- 
ment sources contain scarcely anything on this sub- 
ject; neither do the monuments furnish any material. 
The Israelites on Sennaeherib's marble relief appear 
with no head-dress, and although the ambassadors ot 
Jehu onthe Shalmaneser stele havea head-covering, 
tbeir costume seems to be Assyrian rather than 
Israelitish. Only one passage of the older literature 
is of any significance: 1 Wings xx. 8] mentions 
“habalim ? together with “sak,” both of which are 
placed around the head. This calls to mind pictures 
of Syrians on Egyptian monuments, represented 
wearing a cord around their long, flowing hair, a 
custom still followed in Arabia. Evidently the cos- 
tume of the poorest classes is represented; but as it 
gave absolutely no protection against the heat of the 
sun to which a worker in the fields is so often ex- 
posed, there is little probability that it remained un- 
changed very long, although it may have been the 
most ancient. fashion. 

The Israelites most probably had а head-dress sim- 
Har to that worn by the Bedouins. This consists of 
a keflieh folded into a triangle, and placed on tlie 
head with the middle ends hanging over tlie neck to 
protect it, while the other two are knotted together 
under the chin. A thiek woolen eord (“ака”) 
holds the cloth firmly on the head. In later times the 
Israelites, both men and women, adopted a turban- 
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like head-dress more like that of the fellahs of to-day. 
The latter wear a little cap ("takiyah "), usually 
made of cotton cloth folded doubly or triply, which 
is supposed to shield the other parts of the head- 
covering from perspiration. With boys this often 
forms the only head-covering. Under this cap are 
placed one, often two, felt eaps (* lubbadah”), and the 
national head-dress of the Turks, the red tarboosh. 
Around this, finally, is wound either an unbleached 
cotton cloth with red stripes and fringe, a gaily flow- 
ered “mandil,” a red- and yellow-striped keflieh, а 
black cashmere scarf, a piece of white muslin, or a 
colored cloth. Such a covering not only keeps off 
the seorching rays of the sun, but it also furnishes a 
convenient pillaw on oecasion, and is not seldom 
used by the fellahs for preserving important docu- 
ments. 

That the liead-dress of the Israelites must have 
been of this kind is shown by the noun *zanif " and 
by the verb * babash ” (to wind; comp. Ezek. xvi. 10; 
Ex. xxix. 9: Jonah ii. 6 [A V. 5]). "Zanaf" meats 
“to roll like a ball? (Isa. xxii. 15). As to the form 
of such turbans nothing is known; perhaps they 
varied according to the different classes of society, 
as was eustomary with the Assyrians and Babylo- 
nians, whose fashions may have influenced the cos- 
tume of the Israelites. Jow the high priest's miter 
(*mizuelet":; Ex. xxviil. 37, xxix. б) differed И 
the zanif is not elear; perhaps it was pointed hke 
the heud-covering worn by Assyrian kings: the tur- 
ban (* migba'ah ")of an ordinary priest probably had 
a conical form. Nothing is known concerning the 
satara” (M Bam. xii. 90: Ezek. xvi uS EOD 
“keter” (Eth. i. 11, ii. 17, vi. 8; comp. Pe 
garde, “ Gesammelte Abhandlungen," pp. 207, 213- 
215; бет, " Armenische Studien,” pp. 67, 2005). 

The bridegroom was distinguished by his head. 
dross (^ pe'cr?; Isa. 1х1. 3; Ezek. xxiv. 17, 25), which 
was, perhaps, of eloth wound round the head and 
worn over the zanif (comp. Ex. ххліх. 28). Veils 
were used only by the women, and even by them 


| only on certain occasions, the strict separation of 





JEWISH HEAD-DRESS AT VARIOUS PERIODS. 


1,3, England (13th eent.). 3-5. Germany (13th cent.). 6-8. France (13th cent.). 9. Rhine Provinces (8th сеп. 10. Constance | 14179. 
11. Holland (13th eent.). 12. Italy (15th. eent.). 13,14. Germany (oth ееп. 15 17. Rhine Proviuees (loth rent. . Is, 9, Worms תו‎ 
eent.). 20. Germany (6th cent). 21. Worms: * Judenbisehof " loth eent. 22. Хуа Sth cent). 2a. Frankfort. co-the-Mair. 1650), 


241.25. Poland (1765) 26, 27. Warsaw (1829). 28. Cracow (ith to I8th cent). A) Podolia GTI), 306 Tunis ln. ol, Morocco TNE), 


: Dive Moravia (IN). 33. Russia (modern). 24. Caucasus ruodernu). 35. Russia: Raraite (modern). SO. ииз опсега), oS. Russia: 
*Yarmulka™ Guodern). 3% England: rabhinieal Guodern). 
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шеп and women, customary in Mohammedan coun- 
tries, being foreign to Jewish antiquity. The hride 
was veiled when she was led to the bridegroom (Gen. 
xxiv. 65; comp. xxix. 22 ef seq.). 1n later times, 
however, veils and gauzy garments found their way 
into the wardrobes of Jewish women (comp. Isa. iii. 
16 et seq.) That the Israelitish imen sometimes wore 
а veil, as do men among the Arabs occasionally, can 
not be proved by Ex. xxxiv. 38 et seq. See V En. 
E. G. N. WN 


HEALTH LAWS: he preservation of phys- 
ical well-being is looked upon in Judaism as a relig- 
ious command. “And live through them, but not 
die through them” (Yoma кр, based on Lev. xviii. 
5), was the principle applied to all the laws of the 
Bible, from which the Rabbis deduced that in case 
of danger to life all laws except those against idola: 
try, adultery, und murder might be violuted. (Pes. 
95a; Maimonides, * Yad.” Yesode ha-Torah, v. 7). 
The neglect of one's health was regarded as iL sin; 
and the Nazarite who vowed to abstain from wine 
was considered a sinner, as well as he who fasted or 
underwent other penance without reason (Ned, 10a; 
Таах. (1b; sce ABSTINENCE; ASCETICISM), Purity, 
which is the aim of most of the Bibheal sanitary 
laws, was to be not only physical, but also moral 
and religious. 

There was not a distinct department of public 
health in the government of the ancient Jews. The 
charge of infectious diseases, such as leprosy, and of 
epidemics of all kinds, was delegated to the priests, 
who acted as the physicians (sec Leprosy}. The 
Talmud mentions the oflice of a physician in the 
Temple, whose duty it was to look after the health 
of the priests (Shek. v. 12). In later times every 
town connted among its permanent ollicials a phy- 
sician who supervised the circumcision of children 
and looked after the communal well-being. A 
scholar was forbidden to live in a city where there 
was no physician (Sanh. lib; * Vad.” De'ot, iv. 25), 

The Rabbis have various laws regulating dict. 
They enjoin also divers precautions, many of which 
go to improve the physical well-being of the con- 
munity. Special emphasis was laid upon carly 
breakfasts, so that R. Akiba included this advice in 
his last will to his children (Pes. 1124; B. M. 107b). 
No one should. force himself to eat: be should wait. 
until he is really hungry (Der. 62b), not hurry his 
meal (čb. 54a). and not talk while eating (Ta‘an. 5b). 
The Rabbis even prescribed the kind of food men 
should eat, and that from which they should abstain ; 
wheat bread, fat meat, and old wine being recom- 
mended as the most wholesome (Pes. 42a). Salt and 
hot soup are pronounced to be essentials of u meal 
(Ber. 44n). * After all solid food eat salt, and after 
alt beverages drink water,” is the advice of the 
Rabbis (čb. 40и). 

For domestic sanitation the commandments given 
in the Bible direct the covering of the blood of a 

fowl or ofa wild beast with dust (Lev. 
Removal of xvii. 15), and the covering of cxcreta 
Nuisance. with earth. and the appointing of a 
special place outside of the cainp for 
depositing the excreta (Deut. xxii. 12-15). The 
Rabbis forbid the erection of tanneries or the estab- 
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lishment of cemeteries within fifty cubits of the city 
limits. To deposit carcasses within that distance 
was also forbidden. Tanneries even beyond that 
limit could be built only to the east of the town, so 
that the west wind might dispel the bad odors arising 
therefrom. The thrashing-floor must also be re- 
moved fifty cubits from the city, on aecount of the 
chaff and the dust coming from it (D. D. 24b, 20a; 
“Yad,” Shekenim, x. 2, 3; рам ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 155, 22-23). It was suggested by some 
scholars (Following Kimbhi)that perpetual fires were 
kept up in the valley of Hinnom, outside of the 
gates of Jerusalem, for the purpose of consuming 
the refuse of the city, thus disposing of all the offal, 
in order to preserve the health of the city. 

In order to prevent the spread of leprosy, a com- 
plete system of quarantine laws was developed in 
the Levitical code (see Leprosy). 

The numerous laws of purity scattered through- 
out the Bible, especially in Leviticus and Numbers, 
were probably not intended primarily as health laws. 
The Rabbis built up a complete system with regard 
to things clean and unclean upon these laws, which 
occupy a Whole section of the Mishnah (Tohorot; 
see Perirv). All these laws may be conveniently di- 
vided into two classes: (1) those which govern cases 
of impurity created in the body of a person, as lep- 
rosy, unclean finx of man or of woman, menstrna- 
tion, etc. : and (2) those which govern cases of im- 
purity caused by contact with unclean objects, as 
contact with a dead body or with a person of the 
former class. By the careful isolation of such per- 
sons and objects and by the complete system of 
baths and ablutions provided by the Law for their 
cleansing, the chances of the propagation of infec- 
tious diseases were much diminished. 

The Rabbis regarded the laws of health as of 
greater Importance than those which were of a mere 
ritualistic character. “You have to be more care- 

ful in cases where danger is involved 

Importance than in those which involve a mere 
of Health matter of ritual” (llul. 103). On ac- 
Laws. count of “sakkanah” (danger) it was 
forbidden to eat the meat of an animal 

that hid eaten poison, or to cat meat and fish to- 
gether, or to drink water left uncovered overnight 
(sce DigrAny Laws). 1t was considered dangerous 
to drink water at the beginning of the scasons 
(“tekufan”). In many places it was customary to 
place a piece of iron on all articles of food at that 
period. This was supposed to remove the danger 
(Shuthan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 116, 5, Isserles’ gloss; 
Shak and Таў, adioe.) In time of plague the 
Rabbis recommended staying at home and avoiding 
the society of men (DB. K. 60b). Perspiration was 
considered especially dangerous (AWA DD); and it 
was therefore forbidden to touch, during meals, any 
part of the body which is usually covered, or to hold 
bread under the arm, where the perspiration is usu- 
ally profuse. Coins shonld not be placed in the 
mouth, as there 18 the apprehension that they have 
been touched by persons suffering from contagious 
diseases. Articles of food should not be placed 
under a bed, because something impure might fall 
on them (Yer. Ter. viii. 3; “Yad,” Rozeah, xii. 4, 
5; Shulban ‘Aruk, Yorch De'ah, 116, 4, 8). It was 
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also forbidden to eat from unclean vessels or from 


vessels that had been used for unseemly purposes, or 
These and many other 


to eat with dirty hands. 
laws are derived by the Rabbis from the expression, 
“And ve shall not make your souls abominable” 
СЕХ 29: compe АБЫ TOBE shal, Sas Күл," 
De'ot, iv. 2; Shulhan ruk, Oral llayyim, 116, 3 
Ur. la. 

The washing of the hands and of the face in the 
morning and, according to some, iu the evening also, 
and the washing of the hands after relieving nature, 
were considered. important by the Rabbis, so that a 
special blessing was pronounced after cach ablution 
(Shulhan ‘Aruk, Отар Dlayyim, 116, 4, 6, 7). The 
rules concerning the washing of the hands before 
meals occupy a considerable portion of the cerc- 
тоша law (7%. 158-165), and minute regulations 
were prescribed as to the manner of pouring the 
water, the size of the vessel employed, and the kind 
of water to be used. The custom of washing the 
hands during aud after meals, althongh mentioned 
by the Rabbis, was not universally followed (Hul. 
lOe c£ al; " Yad,” DBerakot, vi; Аиа Aruk, 
Orah Wayvim, 158-165). The system of baths and 
ablutions, which forms a large portion of the Jewish 
laws of cleanliness, and which is still observed to a 
large extent by pious Jews, has had a marked inHu- 
ence on the physical health of the Jews, so that in 
epidemies they have frequently been immune (sce 
ABLUTION; Batis). 

Provisions were also made by later rabbis with 
regard to sleeping. They warned against cating 
heavy meals immediately before going to bed, and 
approved of lying first on the left and then on the 
right side, this being considered good for digestion 
(ad ee ot, iv. Kigznr hulian “Ark, T. and 
especially 82; Hayye Adam, 35, Di. 

Maimonides lays down certain regulations by 
whieh a man should be guided at sexual intercourse 
in order to preserve his physical well-being; and he 
promises him who will comply with these precepts 
that he will always be well, will never need to. con- 
sult a physician, and will live to a good old age 
Rou c 10,20; Shihan Aruk Отар TY VI, 
240, 11. 15). 

There are some laws whose purpose it is to pre- 
vent any eause of injury to others as well as to one- 
self (see DAMAGE). One who builds a new house 
must erect a lattlement (*ma'akehl") around the 
roof, so that no person shall fall from it (Deut. xxii. 
8) The battlement must be at least ten * tefabim " 
(fist-.breadihs) in height, and must be well con- 
structed, so that one may lean upon it without ap- 
prehension (see Horse). To guard against injury 
one must not leave a well ora pit on one's premises 
uncovered, nor must one keep a vicious dog or a 
broken ladder (D. К. Еда). 1t is forbidden to walk 
alone at night: to stand under a wall that is likely 
to fall; to walk upon a poorly constructed bridge; 
to enter a ruin; or to drink in the dark from a well, 
lest some poisonous animal Jurk in the water, le 
who defies the Law, saying, “Tt is no one's affair if 
I wish to expose myself to danger,” is punishable 
with stripes; for life is considered as belonging to 
God and not to man )" Yad,” Колеса). Si. ; Shullian 
‘Aruk, lloshen Mishpat, 427, 9. 10; comp. " Be'er 
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ha Сар " «ed loe Shulhan “Атак Yoret): p» ah, 
116, 5, [Isscerles" gloss, ме Mripat Uns rr 
DENCE), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hastings. Dict. Bible, xv. Мк Mes saal- 
хелаи, Das Musaisehie te cht, ch. ||. XX. Beran, Peas: 
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S. S, J. 11. G 
HEARSAY EVIDENCE. ה‎ Kvipencr. 


HEART (llebr. “leh.” or “lehah "y. 
Data: The seat of the emotional and intellect ial 
life. “Keep thy heart with all diligence; for ont of 
it are the issues of life? (Prov. iv. 25), refers to the 
moral and spiritual as wellasthe physical life. Ani- 
mals have simply a sentient heart without personal 
consciousness or reason. This is what is meant 
when ijt is said that à beast's heart was given to 
Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. iv. 13 LA. V. 16]. Delitzsch 
(system der Biblischen Psychologie,” p. 252) calls 
attention to the fact that the Arabie Hamasa (p. 513) 
says explicitly that the brute is without heart 
(* bi-ghair lubb ©). 

The three special functions, knowing, feeling, 
and willing, aseribed by modern psychologists to 
the mind, were attributed to the heart by the Bib- 
lical writers (comp. Assyrian " libliu "= “heart,” in 
Delitzsch, " Assyrisches Handworterh.” p. 967). In 
the Book of Daniel intellectual functions are as- 
cribed not to the head only (Dan. ii. 28; iv. 2, 7, 10 
LX. V. 10, 13]; vi. 1, 15), hut lso to the וו‎ 
(ib. 11. 30). 

The heart as the seat of thought is referred to in 
“mahshebot Tibho” (thoughts of his heart; Ps. 
xxxiii. 11) and מז‎ “morashe Тера” (possessions or 
thoughts of my heart; Job xvii. Н). Ro “amar 
beleb" (Obad. i. 3), “amar cl leb” (Gen. viii. 21), 
* diliher ‘im leb" (Eccl. i. 16) (= о speak to the 
heart" or "to onesell”), mean “to think.” Phe 

heart knows and perceives (Dent. 


Biblical 


Its xxi co) remembers anc 
Psychieal forgets (1 Bam. xxi. 2 (A.V. 12]; 
Aspeets. Deut. iv. 8). “A dead man out of 


uw (A. X. “mind”; Ps. .ורג‎ (a 
[A. V. 12])) means a dead man forgotten, The man 
of understanding is called “ish [plur. "anshie "[ 
lela” =“ ie man ol heart Clos &xxiv. 10. 34), 
and the man without understanding “Бахаг Jeb” 
(Proc. SINO nde sclera. 2. (hemi void 
of heart” or * without heart.” 

That the heart is the seat of emotion is the gener— 
ally accepted opinion of all investigators into the 
psychology of the Bible, though Carl Grüneisen 
(“Der Ahnenkultus und die Urreligion Israels,” p. 
30) denies it. All modes of feeling, from the lowest 
physical forms, as hunger and thirst, to the high- 
est spiritual forms, as reverence and remorse, are at- 
tributed by the Hebrews to the heart (comp. Gen, 
והי וו‎ Мара хт 5» Psoen. o [AN 4D; којоу 
and gladness, sorrow and gricf, fear and reverence 
(pli Ж «л у. 11 PS МИ p =]; 
Deut. хх. B Т, Ser ххх. 40) Still the term 
“nefesh ” (soul) is more frequently used with refer- 
ence to the appetites, 

The heart is also the seat of volition. 1t is self- 
directing and self-determining. All conscious re- 
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solves emanate from that souree (comp. “ mela'olibbo" 
|Esth. vii. 5]; “nadab libbo oto” [Ex. xxxv. 29]; 
* nesa'o libbo” [Ex. xaxv. 21]; and 

Is “natan libho" | 12661. i. 18]. When 

the Seat of the words “heart” and “soul ” are used 

Volition. ineonnection with each other (Deut. vi. 

5), they are not used merely as syn- 
onymous terms in order to add force to the expres- 
sion, for the phrase * with all your heart” denotes the 
love of conscious resolve, in which the whole being 
eonsents, and which must at once become a natural 
inclination (see Cremer, “ Biblico-Theological Lexi- 
con,” s.v. карба, transl. by William Urwick, p. 547). 

It is in the heart that the heart. becomes conscious 
of itself and of its own operations. It recognizes its 
own sulfering. lt is the seat of self-consciousness: 
“the heart knoweth its LA. V. " his"] own bitterness " 
(Prov, xiv. 10). As Бе whole physical and psychical 
life iscentralized in the heart, so the whole moral life 
springs from and issues out of it. This is clear from 
such expressions as “shalem” and “tam” (perfect), 
“tahor” (pure), “tob” (good), and “yashar” (np- 
right), used in conneetion with the heart. The Bib- 
lical writers speak of the false heart, the stubborn 
and obstreperous heart, and the heart distant from 
God (Ps. ci. 4; Jer. v. 28; Isa. xxix. 18). The liy po- 
crite is the man with a double or divided heart: where 
one would say “two-faced,” the Psalmist says " two- 
hearted ” (~ beleb waleb?; Ps. xii. 3 LA. V. 3|). Laz- 
arus (* The Ethics of Judaism," Engl. transl., ii. 60, 
note) observes that “the Talinudic ‘libbo’ rarely 
reaches the inclusive meaning of the Hebrew ‘leb,’ 
which comprises the whole psychic phenomena. As 
a rule, the Talmudic expression approaches the 
modern ‘heart,’ primarily indicating inner convie- 
tion as contrasted with external deed” (sce Sanh. 
106b; Der. 20a, Munich MS.). There is an interesting 
discussion between Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Joshua 
as to whether the heart or the head should be re- 
garded as the seat of wisdom (Yalk., Prov. 929). 

Maimonides, in diseussing the term “Jeb,” says 
that it isa word used homonymouslv, primarily sig- 
nifying the organ of life and then coming to mean 
~cenicr.” “thought,” “resolution.” “will.” “intel: 
leet” (= Moreh Nebukim," i. 39). See PSYCHOLOGY 
OF THE BIBLE. 

“Leb” is used figuratively for the center or inner- 
most part of objects other than the hiunan body, in 
expressions such as “the heart of the sea” (Ех. ху. 
R; Jonah ii. 8); “the heart of heaven" (Deut. iv. H; 
A.V. “midst ”); “the heart (A. V. “midst "] ofan oak- 
tree” (II Sam. xviii. 14). In this use " heart" has gone 
over into the English language as a ITebraism when 
mention is made of the “heart” or “core” (Latin 
* eor") of a subject or object, meaning its central or 
innermost part, its central idea oressence. *Bhe'er” 
(desh) and “leb” (heart) are used conjointly to des- 
ignate the whole inner and outer life of man (Ps. 
Ix anb 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Franz Delitzsch. System der Biblischen Psy- 
chologic, 2d ed., 8 12, pp. 248-265: Charles A. Briggs, 44 Study 
of the Use of Leb and Lebab iu the Old Testament, in 
Kohut Memorial Тонне, pp. 44. 105; J. T. Beck, Tris 
der Biblisehen Neelenlehre, 3543, Eng transl., 1877, 8 jii., pp. 
78-18; D. R. Goodwin, in Jour. Bib. Lit. 1. 67-12 + Ham- 
burger, R. B. T4 Protestuntische Real-Eneye. Schenkel, 
Bibel Lexicon; Cheyne and Black, Eneye. Bibl. Hastings, 
Dict, Bible. 

K. TOES. 


——In Apocryphal and Rabbinical Litera- 
ture: Kapdwin the Apocrypha, and לב .לבא לבב‎ in 
rabbinical literature, have the varions meanings of 
the Biblical term לב‎ == eam 

1. Аз the Seat of the Physical Organism: Compare 
Tobit vi. 4-7, and the numerous references in Tal- 
mud and Midrash, especially the treatise Hullin, 
which treats largely of the traditional manner of 
slaughtering animals for ordinary use. 

2. As the Seat of All Morality and of All Moral and Spir- 
itual Functions: The heart being the center of per- 
sonal life, and in fact of man's collective energies. 
as well as the laboratory for the appropriation and 
assimilation of every intlnence, the moral and relig- 
ious conditions of inan wholly depend upon it, For 
example, in 1[ Esdras (ix. 31) oeeurs, "1 sow my 
law in you [in your hearts] and it shall bring fruit 
in you, and ye shall be honored in it forever." 
II Mace. ii. 3 reads: “And with other such speeches 
exhorted he them, that the law should not depart 
from their hearts.” “Yes, therefore, Thou hast 
given us a heart that we may fear You and call 
upon Your name” (Baruch iii. 7; comp. Tobit i. 12). 
That God “requires the service of the heart” is a 
favorite saying of the Rabbis. 

As in the Bible (Gen, vi. 5, viii. 20), the seat of 
good and evil impulses alike is neither the body 
nor the soul, but rather the heart (not, of eourse, the 
physical organ, but the willing and thinking self); 
thus the Rabbis frequently nse * yezer” to interpret 
the Biblical terin 35. * Esau speaks in his heart” is 
rendered in Gen. R. Ixvii., ^ The wieked аге in the 
power of their heart, but the righteous have their 
heart in their power.” In Num. R. xvi. it is said, in 
reference to the report of the spies, “The heart and 
the eyes are the eause of their sin.” “The evil de- 
sire is living in the heart” (Ber. 61а). The heart is 
the organ of eunseience. Thusthe Septuagint trans- 
lates Keclus. (Sirach) xlii. 18, “The heart Пе search- 
eth,” with ovveidyore = * conscience” (comp. Wisdom 
.וט‎ 

The heart is also the seat of feeling, of courage, of 
hatred, of pride, and of deeeit. “As the heart is 
first to feel sorrow, so it is also first to feel joy” 
(Ex. R. xix.; comp. Prov. xiv. 10). “Set thy מו‎ 
aright, and constantly endure” (Ecelns. [Sirach] ii. 
23. “Do not approach righteousness with a divided 
heart” (Enoch xci. 4). “ My son, love your brethren. 
and do not turn from them with a proud heart” 
(Tobit iv. 12). "With his lips the enemy talketh 
sweetlv, but in his heart he planneth to throw thee 
into a pit " (Eeelus. [Sirach] xii. 16). 

There isa famous reference in * Cuzari,” ii. 86 ef 
seq., to the elect that Israel ocenpies the position 
among the nations which the heart ocenpies among 
the organs of the human body. For the heart is 
most exposed to the ills of the flesh, and most sensi- 
tive toall changes of temperament, hatred and love, 
fear and vengeance, ete. 

3. As the Seat of the Intellect and the Will: “Do 
not follow thy desires to walk in the ways of 
thy heart” (Ecclus. [Sirach] v. 2; eomp. 26. lil. 
24, 25; Baruch ii. 80, 31). In Eccl. R. i. 1 the Bib- 
lical passage I Kings iii. 5 et seg. is referred to, 
where Solomon, in answer to Yuwn’s request. that 
he shall ask for something, asks for an under- 
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standing (hearing) heart. The Midrash renders “an 
understanding heart” by “wisdom”: and there it is 
said that God gives Solomon “wisdom and under 
standing.” “The heart of the ancients was as large 
as the gate of Ulam, the heart of the later oncs as 
the gate of Мека; and ours is like the eye of a 
needle” (Er. 58a) This refers not to the actual 
size ot the physical heart, but to diference in mental 
attainments. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : E. Kautzsch, Dir Apokryphen und Pseud- 
epigraphen des Alten Testaments; Deane, Pxctudejagra- 
pha; Porter. The Veçer Hara, in Yale Bieentennial Pub- 
lieations ¢ Walls Wörterh. 


ЕЕС. zo 
HEATHEN. See GENTILE. 
HEATHENISM. See PAGANISM. 
HEAVE-OFFERING: Present made to the 


Tabernacle or Temple for the use of the priests. 
תרומה‎ (from pm. “to lift,” that ix, to set apart for a 
special purpose from a larger quantity, either vol- 
untarily or under compulsion) originally connoted 
any tax paid or gift made toa superior officer, This 
meaning is still apparent in the phrase איש תרוכיות‎ 
(Prov. xxxiv. 4); bnt as the taxes levied and the 
contributions expected in Israel were mostly for the 
maintenance of the Temple and the priesthood, the 
word acquired technically the meaning of an obliga- 
tory or voluntary contribution for the uses of the 
sanetuary or of the sacred persons therewith con- 
nected, The transition from the general to the spe- 
eiñe sense is noticeable in the use of the term in 
Ezek. xlv. ШУ (comp. «x. 40. ХИИ. 12; Mal. iii. 8). 
Where voluntary contributions are intended, the 
English versions prefer the rendering “offering.” 
"oblation," or “tribute.” | Of such” offerings” made 
by the people those of precious metals and of mate- 
rial for the Tabernacle (Ex. xxv. 2-8; xxxv. 5; 
xxxvi. 3, 6) are mentioned. The gifts of the Per- 
sian court carried hy Ezra to Jerusalem are also des- 
ignated hy "*[heave-] offering " (Ezra viii. 25), as are 
the fine bullocks and other sacrificial animals given 
for special occasions by the king and the princes (IT 
Chron. xxx. 24, xxxv. 7-9). Even that part of the 
"devoted" prey taken. from the Midianites which 
was distributed among the priests and Levites is 
called a "[heave-] offering” (Num. xxi). 

The following comprise the prescribed heave- 
offerings: (1) The tribute of half a shekel (Ex. ххх. 
13, xxxviii. 26). This was levied from all malc 
Israelites that were of age (comp. Matt. xvii. 24). 
Neh. x. 32-33 fixes the amount at one- 
third of a shekel. This discrepancy 
has given rise to the theory that Ex. 
Xxx. 13 is a later addition to P (sce 
Sehürer, * Geseh." ij. 258, Leipsic, 1898). (2) Har. 
OLE SOMA 10-91: eh. х. 35). (3) Malot” 
the cakes prepared for the sacrifice of peace-olfcrings. 
Of these one shall be a " heave-otfering," and shall 
belong to the priest. that sprinkles the blood of the 
peace-offerings (Lev. vii. 14). A similar share of the 
cakes and the wafers forming part of the Малати х 
offering appertained to the priest (Num. vi. 19, 90). 
(D The heave-offering of the tithe (*terumat ha- 
ma'aser"): the tithe of their tithe which the Levites 
surrendered to the priests (Num. xviii. 20). There 
is no mention of this in Deuteronomy. The critical 


Various 
Classes. 


ОХ 


Heart 
Heave-Offoring 


school accounts for this ו‎ ₪ ₪ in 


Deuteronomy priests and lavit א‎ Ht is 
enished, (5) Phe heave «To rin bu ie jut 
(“terminat ba-kohanim "f. taxis ра her | ו ו‎ 
from the yield of the tields. olive crea. | varie 


yards (Жер. xiii. 5; Num. xviii; 15, [шю xviii 
4 [from wool alse]). 

Tithe and heave-offering are occasionally me 
tioned together (dE Chron. XXXL. 10 11, Neh. & 39 
Mal. iil. o, In such cases that portion Cf th aeri 
cultural produce. reserved for the priest is so sl ci, 
nated, and this was permitted to be eaten e dy bs 
priests in g state of Levitical purity, or by тенет 
of their family (see Lev. xiii. 12; Maimomdes 
ey ЛӨП vi 

The Mishnah «Seder Berakot) includes a tract cn 
titled * Ternmot.” dealing with the kaws regnkining 
the heave-offerings. On the same subject there arc 
the corresponding Tosefta and the Gemara of the 
Jerusalem Talmud. According to these, only the 
proprietor was empowered to “setapart” the“ tern 

mah." "Phis excluded minors, deaf 


Rabbinic mutes, those not in. full possession of 
Dis- their mental faculties, and non Hews 
tinctions. the last-named even if deputed to act 


for the proprietor (i. 1). Olives could 
not. be “set apart" for oil. nor grapes for wine, The 
“corners of the ell " (^ pe ab), that which bad been 
“forgotten” ("shikbah"), and the “ ¢leanings 7 
(“leket”), as well as that which had no owner (“het 
ker"), were exempt (i.o). The same exemption ap- 
plied to the first tithe (*ma‘aser rishon?), from 
which the heave-offering had already been “lifted” 
(therefore not * terumah gedolah "; see below), and 
to the second tithe, the holy part that had been re 
deemed {* hekdesh she-nifdal”). Nor was it law 
ful to substitute “free” for "bound" fruit (ùc. 
fruit subject to the tithe); nor “fixed” for “mova 
ble" produce; nor new for old or old for new; nor 
fruits grown in Palestine for those grown outside 
(i. 5). Regulations are given to prevent the act of 
setting apart by persons not conducting themselves 
decently, or by persons in improper condition (i. 6) 
The heave-otfering must not. be counted by meus 
ure, nor by weight, nor by number, bnt must be 
set apart by estimate from a given quantity. The 
different kinds of cercals and fruit must be kept dis 
tinet; one ean not serve in Heu of another (ii. 4). 
In places where a priest resided the heave-olfcring 
was to be taken from the best; where no priest was 
at hand, such produce as would not perish was ах 
signed (ii. I. Whole small onions should be taken, 
anil not the halves of big onions (ii. Ө), Kil ayim ^ 
(incompatible kinds of plants) conid not be substi 
tuted, even where one was better than the other 
Where the mixing of plants was not to be ay 
prehended the better could be used For the werse 
but never the reverse )1 6. Mistakes of assisi 
ment (for instance, wine for Vinegar) were to be re 
tified it. 1(. The proportion tived is; fona еспе Es 
man (“a man with a good eye"), gl, G5 accord 
to Bet Shammai); for a fair man, æ; tora лїї гҮ 
mun, 2. Whoever, without risut, inadvertently 
partook of the terumal was required to pay the 
full value and one-tifth more vi. d e lr tenti nal 
violation was one of tlw иген! eite s cher 0, 


Heaven 
Hebra Kaddisha 





The “terumah gedolah” (the great heave-olfering ; 
see “ Yad,” Terumah, iii. 1), by which name the taxes 
based on Deut. xviii. 15 e? хер, are known (Hul. 137a), 
had precedence of any other tax, tbe " bikkurim " 
(Finsr-Frerrs) alone excepted (iii. 0). For the 
terumah not only were the seven “minim” (plants 
of Palestine) chosen, but also onions, cucumbers, 
melons (ii. 5,111. J), “titan” תלתן)‎ Trigonella Fe- 
num-greeum, fenugreek [eurly plant]; x. 5), and va- 
rious other vegetables. Extensive rules are given 
which specify the conditions under which cereals 
and plants that had been set apart retain or lose 
their sacred character, including cases of possible 
admixture with non-sanctified Iruit. These rules 
also indicate the disposition to be made of terumah 
so profaned. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Maimonides, Yad, Jorumots the various com- 
mentaries to the Mishnah. 
E. G. H. 


HEAVEN (Hebr. “shamayim” [the heavens], 
from “shama” [the high place]): Chiefly, the 
upper part of the universe in contradistinction to 
the earth (Gen. i. 1); the region in whieh sun, moon, 
and stars are placed (Gen. i. 17). It is stretched out 
as a curtain (Isa. x]. 22), and is founded upon the 
mountains as on pillars sunk into the waters of the 
earth (IL Sam. xxii. 8; Prov. viii. 27-29). 1t is the 
dwelling-place of God, from whieh He looks down 
upon all the inhabitants of the earth (Ps. xi. 4; 
xxxiii. 13, 14), though the heavens and heaven's 
heaven do not contain Him (Isa. Ixvi. 1; I Kings 
viii. 27). It is the dwelling-place also of the angels 
(О Охи SX. 11, SSVI 12. From heaven 
comes the rain, the hail, and the lightning (Gen. viii. 
אורק‎ Ж 1х 23: Deut si 11; Job xxx viuit. 87). 
Yuwn, the God of Israel, is eminently the God of 
heaven (Gen. xxiv. 8); the " possessor of heaven and 
earth "—of the world above and the world below 
(Gen. xiv. 19); “Lord of [the] hosts [of heaven] " 
(I Kings xviii. 15; Isa. xxvi. 21; comp. Gen. ii. 1, and 
elsewhere). "Toward heuven as the seat of God the 
bands are stretched forth in prayer (1 Kings viii. 22, 
DU ersem 1 Сргоп. ххх. 27; Comp Ex 1x, 29, 33), 
because there the prayer is heard. Hence the ex- 
pression “prayed before the God of heaven” (Neh. 
i. 4 et seq., ii. 4). During the Persian rule, and pos- 
sibly under Persian intluence, the name “God of 
heaven becomes quite frequent (Ezra i. 2, vi. 9, 
susci Nem ео Dain, d. 19, 57; .טב‎ |" the 
Lord of heaven,” IFfebr.]; Tobit x. 11, and clse- 
where). 

The conception of a plurality of heavens was evi- 
dently familiar to the ancient Hebrews (see Dent. x. 
14; | kings xviii. 15; Ps. exlviii. 4; comp. Hag. 
12a); while rabbinical and Apoeryphal literature 
speaks of seven or of ten heavens (see Jaw. Encyc. i. 
591, &.0. ANGELOLOGY; Kautzsch, * Die Apokryphen 
und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments,” ii. 
121; Charles, * Book of the Secrets of Enoch,” 6 
pp. ххх, e£ seg). In the third of the seven, or the 
seventh of the ten, heavens paradise was placed, 
and within it the treasures of life and of righteous: 
ness for the son] (fag. t2b-I8a; Slavonic Enoch, 
vin. 1; Tl Cor. xii] ep wy: Matt. уп. 19-20;- Ex, 
הר ו]‎ 

Inasmuch as “heaven ” stands for tlie seat of God, 
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whither prayer is directed, and where the destinies 
of men are decided, it came to be used as an equiv- 
alent for “God” (comp. * Makom” = “the Place,” 
or “Marom” == "116 lleight," as equivalent to 
“God”; see Dan. iv. 23; Book of Jubilees, xxvi. 
18; the rabbinical “min  ha-shamayim” = “from 
heaven it is decreed,” ‘Ab, Zarah 18a; Hul. TL; 
Gen. R. Ixxix. 6; “bi-yede shamayim” = * by the 
hands of heaven,” Ber. 83b; and * ha-shamayim beni 
le-benak ” = “destiny stands between me and thee," 
Ned. xi. 12; I Mace. iii. 18 e£ seq.; iv. 10, 24, 40; xii. 
15; Il Macc. iii. 15, ix. 0; III Mace. vi. 17, 33; 
Assumptio Mosis, iii. 8; Matt. xxi. 25). In rabbin- 
ical terminology, especially, “shamayim,” withont 
the article, heeame the regular expression for the 
name of God, which was, from motivesof reverence, 
avoided as far as possible; hence the words “ mora” 
or “yir'at shamayim " = “fear of heaven” (Abot 1. 
3; Ber. 6b); *shem shamayim” = “the name of 
heaven" (Abot i. 19, ii. 2, iv. 11, and elsewhere); 
and “шакат shamayim” = “kingdom of heaven.” 
This last expression is used in tbe sense of “sov- 
ereignty of God," as in the phrase "mekabbel 
‘ol malkut shamayim” = “to accept the yoke of 
God's kingdom "—that is, by а solemn profession to 
acknowledge Israel's God as the only King and 
tuler (Ber. ii. 1). With reference to the Messianic 
age, it applies to the time when God will be the 
sole King on earth, in opposition to the kings of 
worldly powers (Pesik. 51а; Gant. R. ii 12); 
whence Matthew's " kingdom of heaven " (Matt. iii. 
2, and elsewhere), where the other gospels have 
“kingdom of God." 


JIBLIOGRAPHY : batman, Die Worte Jesu, 1898, pp. 75 et seq. 
K. 

HEBER (530): 1. Grandson of Asher and 
founder of Ihe family of the Tleberites (Gen. xlvi. 
17; Nnm. xxvi. 45) 2. Tleber the Kenite, husband 
of JAE). (Judges iv. 11-17, v. 24). At the time of 
the war between Barak and Jabin, King of Hazor, 
Heber the Kenite separated himself from his family 
and pitched his tent in the plain of Zaanaim (IA. V. 
"Zaanannim?] ib. iv. 11). He was at peace with 
both contending parties (25. 17). 

B. G. Al М. SEL. 


HEBRA (more correctly Habura) KAD- 
DISHA: Name for a charitable society which cares 
for the sick, especially for the dying, and buries the 
dead. The name “pebra kaddisha " (holy society) 
seems to have been used originally lor congregations 
and religious societies generally. The old prayer for 
the welfare of the congregation (^ Yekum Purkan ”), 
whieh is stil] recited in Ashikenazie synagogues on 
Sabbath morning, includes the prayer for teachers 
and masters forming “holy associations," ?.e., acad- 
emies (“haburata kaddishata ?), both in Palestine 
and in Babylonia, This prayer, the date of which 
is uncertain, must have been written in Baby- 
loniu before the eleventh century. In Lemberg 
about 1700 there was a Holy Society of Morning 
Watchers, men who attended vigils every day 
(Baber, “ Anshe Shem,” p. 217, Cracow, 1895). In 
Moisling, near Liibeek, about the same time, there 
was a Webra Kaddisha Talmud Torah, whose ob- 
ject was the study of religious literature (Carlebach, 
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* Gesch. der Juden in Lübeck," p. 29, Lübeck, ud). 
In Remagen there is a society for the promotion of 
manual labor among the Jewish youth, founded in 
1837, and called * Chebroli Kadisehoh © (© ANg. Zeit. 
des Jud.” 1903, No. 12), Zalman  Fisclihof, in his 
“Zemirot Yisrael.” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 157146. 
calls Judah he ах the “leader of the entire 
hebra kaddisha" (8. T Rabbinowitz. in Кепе 

.)1 .ולה 
Since ancient times the burial of the dead has been‏ 
regarded by the Jews asa religious duty of the hish‏ 
est importance (see Bemar). That‏ 


Historical organized societies on the lines of the 
Develop- modern helwa kaddisha existed in re- 
ment. mote times would appear to be indi- 


cated in the following Talinudie pas 
sage. Rab Hamnuna arrived at а eertain place and 
heard that some one had died, Observing that the 
people of the city continued to follow their осетра 
tions, notwithstanding the fact that the duty of 
burying the dead took preecdence of everything else, 
he threatened them with exconmmunication ; hurt when 
they explained that there were burial societies in the 
city, he said that under such conditions work is per- 
mitted (M. K. 27b), Similarly, the Jerrsalem Tal 
nud declares that when the body is handed overto the 
carriers of the dead the relatives may break their fast, 
which begins at the moment of the death (Ver. Ber. 
גו‎ 1). On the basis of this decision the codes since 
Nahlmanides (12th ecnt.) have formulated the law that 
in places where oflicials are charged with the bury- 
ing of the dead the relatives have done their duty as | 
soon as the body has been delivered to the officials 
(Nahmanides, “ Torat ha-Adam. Tur Yoreh Реза," 
311, 343, 385; comp. Мап Aruk, Yoreh Deal. 
ad loe.). 

Another Talmudic passage (Shab. 10621) says that 
if a member of a society (© haburah ") dics, all the 
members of that society shall mourn. dt is doubt 
Iul, however, whether these societies were organ- 
ized for the special purpose of taking care of the 
dead. The context, and the absence of all laws 
regulating such societies, tend to lead to the suppo- 
sition that these hahurot were fraternities dating 
from the time of the Essenes (Philo, ed. Mangey, ii. 
632; Schirer, “Gesch.” 3d edl., H. 563; see TTABER). 
The oldest mention of societies for burying the dead 
is found in a responsum (No. 75) of Nissim ben 
Reuben of Darcecelona (14th. cent), who discusses 

а ease in which legaeies were left to 


Oldest various charitable societies, among 
Mention. themthe " kabbarim " ( zrave-diggers). 
An often-quoted. tradition attributes 

to Löw ben Bezalecl chief rabbi of Prague (d. 


1609), the organization (1592) of the first hebra kad- 
disha (Lichen, “Gal E p. L Prague, 1856; “H 
Vessillo Israclitica,” 1894, p. 395; " Alle. Zeit. des 
Jud." 1865, p. 102) A. Kohn, їп Wertheimer's 
“Jahrbuch,” i. 28, Vienna, 1854, says that Eliezer 
Ashkenazi founded the hebra at Prague in 1562; 
and G. Wolf thinks that the expulsion of the Jews 
from Prague in 1561, at which time the sick were 
allowed to remain, led to the organization of a soci 
ety for the eare of the intirm (* Allg. Zeit. des Jud ” 
1888, p. 237). 

At all events, historical reports of the existence of 
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these societiesilate Баек to tbe ie innit ef tli seyin 
teenth century Even the books of pity ers to be re 
cited at the bedside of the dying sce to prove the 
existence of these societies, The carliest of these 
books is the * Macabar Vabbok “of Aaron Berecbiali 
of Modena (Venter, 1626) On the blank pres ot a 
сору of Leon Modeua's “Zori ke Nefel u Marpe 
la- иез" (74. 1609), Stednschneider found the roste: 
of the members of such a society, giving their turns 
for dnty, and beginning with 1616 (7 Hebr. Bid” 
xvii. 120). dospe Lahn of frank fort-on-the Main 
in his * Yosif Omez ° ($870), reports that his con sre 
gation һай : society for the care of the sick (* omel 
hesed "( as carly as the seventecnth century (Horo. 
vitz, "Frankfurter. Rabbinen,” ii. 1%). The hebra 
kaddisha of Hildesheim was founded in 1668 (© Alle, 
Zeit; des dud.” Sept. 15, 10895); thatol Breslau dated 
its oldest constitution from 1726; that of Усип, 
from 1761; that of Copenhagen. from 1767 The 
“Book of the Society of Merey (“llebrat Rihi- 
mim ”) of the congregation of Mantua, dated 1579 
(Almanzi MSS., Cat. p. 13), may be something 
similar, 

The membership of the hebra was Thuited to males 
over the age of thirteen (sec Bar Mizwanm), but chil 
dren might be admitted as contributing 
members, lt was, in fact, customary 
for wealthier members of the commi- 
nity to enroll their children in the 
hebra at the time of birth. Women formed their 
own societies to attend the dying and wash the dead; 
these were usually called “ Nashim Zadkaniyyot ” 
(pious women). The members of the helma and 
their families enjoyed certain benefits after death; 
they were buried in that part of the cemetery re 
served for privileged people, and their funeral ex- 
penses were lower. The officers of the hebra were 
elected annually, generally during the week of the 
Feast of Sukkot; but the president, chosen from 
the trustees, was changed every month. [n some 
eities, as Breslau and Düsseldorf, there was a 
board of eighteen (that number being chosen be 
cause it is the numerical value of חי‎ = “living ”), 
Who were always ready to attend the bedside of 
а dying member and remain with him to the last; 
to recite with him the eonfession of sins, if he 
were eonscious; to pray during his agony: and 
finally to recite the SuEMa’ at the moment of death, 
When breathing had ceased for a certain tine, they 
laid the body on the bare floor, arranged for the 
burial, and then washed the body, during which 
eeremony they recited Biblical passages. Among 
the Sephardim this is done by a similar society 
called the “Lavadores” (“ Jew. Chron.” Dec; 25, 
1900; Jan. 23, 1903). The various functions con 
nected with washing the body and attiring it in 
shrouds were distributed according to the age and 
the standing of the members; thus. the president of 
the society had the privilege of putting the linen cap 
on the head of the corpse; Every year the society ob 
served a fast-day, on which, after the morning service 
the members visited the cemetery, where the rabb: 
preached a sermon on charity > in the evening thes 
held a banquet (© hebrah se'uddali?) Various days 
are chosen for this reunion, although the 7th of 
Adar, the traditional date of Moses’ death, seems to 
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be the most popular date. Presburg observes this 
fast-day on the 22d of the ‘Omer days (17th of lyyar): 

Prague, on the eve of the new moon of Shebat; 

Kiev, on the loth of Kislew. The members of the 

hebra had certain privileges at the synagogue; they 

distributed the honors on Ilosha‘na КАШЫ and on 
the eve of Simhat Тогай the president was escorted 
to the synagogue under a canopy by torch-bearcrs 

(Mapu, “Ila-‘Ayit Zabua'," ii 54). Not inire- 

quently friction oeeurred between the hebra and the 

congregation; this has been especially the case in 
modern times, When the congregations have been 
inclined to Liberalism, aud the hebra has been the 
center of Orthodoxy. On one occasion in Firth 
the civil authorities were compelled. to interfere 
(* Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1841, pp. 937 ех.) In 
the congregations o£ to-day, however, especially in 
large cities, the voluntary performance of the duties 
to the dead is no longer common, and the functions 
of the hebra have become attached to certain ot the 
conimunal offices or are performed by paid workers. 

See WATCHER. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jeiteles, Zikhuron е Кот Aharon, Prague, 
1525-30; Tmmanuel Low and Solomon Klein, of Nzegedi 
(hevra 1757 til 18587, Szemedin, 1557; AHy. Zeit. des 
Jud. 1884, pp. 167, 237; Ottolenghi, Origine dela Hebr 
Chedoscia, in П Vessilio sree tien, 1504. p. 395: G. Wulf, 
Die Jüdischen Friedhöfe aud die Chewra Kudisch in 
Wien, Vienna, 1579; Kupernik, Le-Korot Вене Yisrael br- 
Kiew, Berdychev, ISO; К. Weiser, Aue Bel ha- Vozer, Paks, 
1900; Ornstein, Laws and Bye-Laws of the Burial Soc ict y 
of the United Synagogue, London, 1002; I. Gratzer, Gesch. 
der Israelitischen Kranke nverphe gqnngsauslal und Berr- 
digungsgeselischast zu Dreslan, Breslau, ISH; B. Beer, Rede 
Ind der Haadertjihrigeu Gide "ей der Chenva Kat- 
dische in Dresden, Dresden, 15530; Emil Lehmann, Zur 
Gesch. der Juden in Dresden, ib. 1875; Ben Chananja, 1565. 


qe T). 
HEBRAH SE‘UDAH. Bee HENNA IK ADDISHA. 


HEBRAISTS, CHRISTIAN: Tlie work of 
Christian scholars in the 10101 of Hebrew literature 
demands special treatment, not only as part of the 
history of Jewish literature itself, but also as an in- 
dication of the relation which existed between Jews 
and Christians at various epoelis. The neglect by 
Christians of this study has given rise to many of 
the false ideas in regard to the Jews and their history 
which lave been current down to the present day. 
The carly fathers of the Christian Church recognized 
the necessity of understanding the ideas of the 
mother Synagogue, and got their knowledge of le- 
brew traditions (7.c., the Haggadah) from their Jew- 
ish teachers. This is seen espeeially in the exegesis 
of Justin Martyr, Aphraates, Ephraem Syrus, and 
Origen. Jerome's teachers are even mentioned by 
name—e.g., Dar Папіна (llananiah). This Knowl- 
edge, however, gradually grew less and Jess as the 
separation between Chure h and 8 Synagogue became 
wider, 

What was known of Jewish 
the scholasties entirely through translations, as 
can be seen in the works of Albertus Magnis. 
That The Venerable Bede (678-7385) knew anything 
of Hebrew may be doubted, despite the testimony of 
lody in his * De Bibliorum Tex tibus” (1705). The 
same may be said of Alcuin (b. 795); but the * Magis- 
LCE Andreas, natione Anglus" mentioned by Rover 

acon, and identified by N. Hi. Hirsch with an Au- 
gustinian monk who lived about 1150, must at least 
have been able to read the bible in the Hebrew orig- 


literature came to 








inal. Bacon hünself (b. e. 1210 ) was “a tolerable 
llebrew scholar.” It was not, however, until the 
end of the fifteenth century that the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, while awakening a new inter- 
est in the classics, brought about a return to the 
original text of Scripture and an attempt to under- 
stand the later literature of the Jews. Hieronymus 
Buclidius, the friend of Erasmns, gave more than 
20.000 francs to establish a Hebrew chairat Louvain; 
Franeis called to the chair of Hebrew at the Univer- 
sity of Paris Elijah Levita, the friend of Cardinal 
Egidius of Viterbo. Cardinal Grimani and other 
dignitaries, both of the state and of the Church, 
studied He hr ew and the Cabala with Jewish teachers; 
even the warrior Guido Rangoni attempted the 116- 

brew language with theaid of Jaeob Mantino (1526) 
Pico de la Mirandola (d. 1494) was е 
їп first to collect Hebrew manuscripts, 

the Renais- and Reuchlin was the first to write: 
sance. modern grammar of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. But interest still centered 
wholly aronnd the Bible and the expository litera- 
ture immediately connected therewith. During the 
whole of the sixteenth century it was Hebrew gram- 
mar and Jewish exegesis that claimed attention, 
Christian scholars were not ashamed to sit at the 
fect of Jewish teachers. Sebastian Münster(d. 1552) 
was known as a grammarian; Pellicauns (d. 1556) 


and Pagninus (d. 1541), as lexicographers; Domberg 


(d. 1549), asa printer of Hebrew books. Arius Mon- 
tanus (d. 1598) edited the Masorah and the * Travels 
of Benjamin of Tudela.”  Widmanstadt (1523), liv- 
ing ina colony of Spanish Jewish refugeesin Naples, 
studied Hebrew with David ibn Yahya and Baruch 
of Benevento, and collected the Hebrew manu- 
scripts which formed the basis of the Hebrew divi- 
sion of the Royal Library at Munich. Vatablé (d. 
1547) made use of Bashi's cominentary. Conrad 
Gesner (d. 1565) was the first Christian to compile 
a catalogue of Hebrew hooks; Christmann (d. £613) 
busied himself with the Jewish ealendar, and Dru- 
sius (d. 1616) with the ethical writiugs of the Jews. 

Johannes Buxtorf (d. 1629) marks a turning-point 
in the study of Jewish literature by Christians. 6 
uot only studied the Targum and the Talmud, but 
endeavored to understand Jewish history, and he 
was the first real bibliographer. Even women 
showed an interest in the subjeet—Anna Maria 
Schurman, the “star of the century,” in Holand; 
Dorothea Moore in England; Queen Christina of 
Sweden (d. 1659); Maria Dorothea, consort of the 
Duke of Saxe- Weimar; Elizabeth, daughter of Fred- 
erick of the Palatinate; Maria Eleanora, wife of 
Charles Ludwig of the Palatinate; Antonia, daugh- 
ter of Duke Eberhard of Württemberg. Through 
the influence of Buxtorf a serious attempt was made 
to understand the post-DBiblie: literature, and many 
of the most important works were translated into 


Latin, In this connection the following names may 
be mentioned: Coccejus (d. 16607); 

Seven- L'Empereur (d. 1643); Lightfoot (d. 
teenth 1675); Lensden (d. 1699); and espe- 
Century. cially Surenhnis (1698), who gave n 


complete translation of the Mishnah; 
Jewish theology was studied by Carpzov (d. 1699), 
Wagenseil (1705; whose letters show the care he took 
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to gather information from both Jews and Jew- 
esses), and Rittangel (IGH); antiquities, by Bochart 
(d. 1667), Hottinger (d. 1667), Hyde (d. 17001, Trig- 
land (d. 1705), Breithaupt (1707), and Schudt (d. 
1722). ft was a time in which the Christian theo- 
logian studied Hebrew and rabbinies hefore taking 
up his specie theologieal study. Hackspan (d. 
1659) wrote upon the value to the theologian of 
studying the works of the Rabbis. Their writings 
on the Bible were read by Sehickard (1695), Hody 
(d. 1706), and. Richard Simon (d. 1712), while enta- 
lorues of llebrew collections were published by 
Plantavitius (d. 1651), Le Long (d. 1721), and Mont- 
laucon (d. 1741), Hlottinger gave this literature а 
place in his “Bibliotheca Orientalis"; Otho (1672 
wrote a biographical lexicon of the Mishnah teachers; 
and Bartolocci's "^ Bibliotheen BRabbinieu " (1675) was 
a worthy continuation of these bibliographical labors, 

The tirst half of the cighteenth century contains 
the names of three important scholars. Basnage (d. 
1725), thongh he knew no Hebrew, may be men- 
tioned here for the reason that his * L'llistoire de la 
Religion des Juifs" was the first attempt at a com- 
plete presentation of this history. The " Entdecktes 
Judenthum ” of Eisenmenger (d. 1704) exhibits: mass 
of Jewish learning; but its anti-lewish tendency 
largely vitiated the service it might have rendered, 

Far ahead of these two stands Johann 
Eighteenth Christian Wolf (d. 1739), who, with 
Century. the help of the Oppenheimer library, 
was able to produce his " Bibliotheca 
ерга,” whieh laid the foundation for all later 
works in Hebrew bibliography. In addition to 
these, Bodenschatz (d. 1797) deserves mention. lle, 
though not a scholarly Hebraist, gave an unbiased 
and accurate account of Jewish ceremonials. By 
the side of these stand Bashuysen (d. 1750), the 
translator and printer of Hebrew books; Reland (d. 
1718), the first to use Talmudic material for the study 
of the geography ef Palestine; the bibliographers 
Unger (d. 1719) and Gagnier (d. 1720), who gave 
Wolf his information regarding the manuscripts in 
the Bodleian; 4. 11. Michaelis (d. 1788) and Mai (d. 
1732), who compiled a catalogue of the Ull'enbach 
library; Daratier (d. 1740), the youthful prodigy, 
who wrote on Benjamin of Tudela; Mill (d. 1756), 
who treated rabbinical exegesis; and Wilmer (1762), 
who described Hebrew antiquities. Ugolini (1744) 
is said to have been a converted Jew, and therefore 
finds no place here. Especial mention should be 
made of Ezra Stiles, the learned president of Yale 
College (1778), certainly the most learned Christian 
student of post-Biblical Jewish literature that Amer- 
ica has produced. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century such 
friends of Hebrew literature became ever rarer, The 
rise of biblical criticism and of the study of other 
Semitic languages engaged the whole interest of 
Semitic scholars. Even labe, the translator of the 

Mishnah into German (d. 1798), 5emm- 

Early ler, Michaelis, Tychsen (d. 1815), and 
Nineteenth Sylvestre de Sacy (d. 1838) ean hardly 
Century. be mentioned by the side ol the human- 
ists of previous centuries, Interest in 

the textof the Bible caused some work to be done in 
the collecting of Hebrew manuscripts, especially һу 
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Kennicott in England 1770-х | lr Mee in 
The last named nij? a most. val. 
uable collection of Hebrew: manus peas, und by 
his side may be mentioned Pasinus in Turin (J 
17-19), Biseioni in Florence (d. 1752. Айай: in 

Rome (d. 1756), and Ury in Oxford (d. 1787 
The downward trend continued in the first half of 
the nineteenth century; Jewish literature Pecan e 
less and less a subject of investigation by Chris- 
tians; and when it was studied if was geucraliy fer 
the purpose af forging Weapons against the peopl 
Whose literature it was. "This ijs seen in such 
works as А. T. Hartmann’s “Thesaurus Lingua 
| febr. e Miselina лосове" (1825), in Winer’s " Bib- 
lisches Realwoérterbuch,” and even in the works of 
Hitzig and Ewald. There was no understanding 
even of the period of Jewish history during which 
Christianity arose and developed; and David 
Strauss's complaint in regard to this was only too 
well founded. During the second half of the nine 
teenth century, however, the idea gained currency 
that there was something to be learned. by going 
back to the sourees of this history; but only a 
very few of the universities made a place for this 
study in their curricula, At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century David Rudolph of Liegnitz in- 
cluded “Rabbinisch und Chaldiiisch” among the 
Oriental languages which he taught at Heidelberg; 
but. he had few imitators; and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, apart from a few stray courses, such as 
Kautzseh’s on Redak at Tübingen. Lagarde’s on 
Al-Harizi at Göttingen, and Strack's on the Mish- 
nah at Berlin, the whole of rabbinic literature was 
ignored by European universities. Ilonorable cx- 
ceptions in this respect were furnished in the uni- 
versities of Oxford (where A. Cowley is sublibrarian 
of the Bodleian Library) and Cambridge (which has 
produced such scholars as W. T. 


At the Lowe, Matthews, and С. Taylor) in 
Universi- England, and in Columbia University, 
ties. the University of California, the Uni 


versity of Chicago. Harvard Univer 
sity, and Johns Hopkins University, in America. 
The Jews have been allowed to work out by them- 
selves the new Jewish science (^Jüdische Wissen- 
schaft”), little attention being paid to that work by 
others. 

In more recent times afew Christian scholars have 
given Jewish literature their attention. Abbé Pietro 
Perreau has done good service by his many articles 
on the literature of the Jews in the Middle Ages 
and by the assistance he has given to scholars from 
the Hebrew manuscripts at Parma; Martin Пах 
mann has translated and commentated the " Metek 
Sefatayim ” of Immanuel Frances (Berlin, 159b, 
Thomas Robinson has collected some good materiel 
in his “The Evangelists and the Mishna” (153). 
August Wünsche, in his © Erlünterung der Evan- 
gelien aus Midraseh und Talmud ? (1875), enlarged 
the scope of the inquiry begun by Lightfoot; and 
his translations from the Midrash opened up the 
stores of ancient Jewish exegesis. Weber's "Sys 
tem der Altsynagogalen Palestinischen Theologie ^ 
(1880) was, with all its failings, an honest attempt 
to understand the theology of the Synagogue, and it 
has been worthily followed by Boussct in his " Re- 
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ligion des Judenthums im Neutestamentlichen Zeil- 
alter” (1903). Dom Pedro, King of Brazil, should 
also be mentioned for his publication of Provengal 
Jewish poetry. 

The Tustitutum Judaieum in Leipsic, founded by 
Franz Delitzsch, and a similar society hearing the 
same name in Berlin aud founded by Hermann 
Strack, have attempted, by their various publica- 
tions, to diffuse in the Christian world a knowledge 
of Jewish writings. Gustav Dalman has shown by 
his philological works on Talmudic grammar and 
lexicography that he is at home in the rabbinic wri- 
tings. Hermann Strack in Berlin demands special 
mention not only for his publications dealing with 
the literature of the Mishnah and the Talmud, but 
also on aecount of the fearless manner in which he 
has combated anti-Semitic prejudice, drawing his 
material directly from the origin:d sources, Carl 
Siegfried, in his yearly reports in the * Theologischer 
Jahresbericht," for many years called. attention fo 

publications on Jewish subjects, and 


Present the mention of such works in the 
Day. "Orientalische | Bibliographie" has 


served to bring them more closely to 
the attention of Christian scholars. "The roll of 
Christian Hebraists in England includes the names 
of J. W. Etheridge, the author of a popular * lutro- 
duction to [post- Biblical] Hebrew Literature ” (1856); 
Thomas Chenery, translator of " Legends from the 
Midrash " (1877), and editor of Al-Harizi's translation 
of Hariri; and W. Jl. Lowe, who edited the Pales- 
tinian recension of the Mishnah. 

In spite, however, of these facts and of the warn- 
ing given by Lagarde (^ Symmicta," ii. 147; " Mit- 
theilungen,” ii. 165), that in order to understand Lhe 

sible text itself a deep study of the Halakah is nec- 
essary, Christian writers on the life of Jesus continue 
their disregard o£ the primary sources. This may 
be seen in llausrath's “Nentestamenthche Zeit- 
geschichte? (* Kaufmann Gedenk buch," p. 659), and 
even in Schürer (* Gesch."), who, though making a 
great advance upon previous efforts, still relies upon 
second-hand sources for many of the pictures that 
he draws (see Abrahams in "J. O R xi. 628). 
Adolph Harnack, who, in lis “ Dogmengeschichte ” 
(3d ed.), endeavors to do some justice to the rabbis 
of old, falls, in his “Wesen des Christenthums ” 
(1900), into many old errors through his ignorance 
of the Jewish Hterature of the period of which he 
treats, at the same time disregarding entirely the 
literature and history of the Jews during the last 
eighteen hundred years (Felix Perles, * Was Lehrt 
Uns TTarnack?” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1902). 

The following list of Christian IIebraists has been 
compiled upon the hasis of Steinselincider’s article 
mentioned in the bibliography below. Christian 
students of the Bible lave not been included, as 
they may he found in other articles: 

Aarhus, Peter Sim. (c. 1711 ; Hafen ?). 

Abicht, Jo. Ge. (d. 1740; Wittenberg). 

Adam, Eston (Benedictine: d. 1390; Hereford). 
Adler, Jac. Ge Chr, (d. 1805: Copenhagen). 
JEgidius de Viterbo (1471-182; Haly). 

Alfonso de Leon Zamora (16th cent.). 

Allixius, Petrns (7th сею; Alençon). 

Alting, Jacob (ith cent.: Groningen). 


Anchersen. Matth. (а. 1741: Jutland). 
Anslus, Gerebrard (17th cent.). 
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Anas Mentanus (Benedictine; а, 1508 ; Seville). 
Armengand €), Blasins (d. 1314; Montpellier). 
Arnd, Josbua Cc. 16262 Güstrow). 
Arnoldus, Michael (e. 1680; Holland). 
Asp. Matti. (1686 1763; Upsala). 
Axsernani, simon id. 1821; Padna). 
Aubry, Esaias (c, 05:20; Berlin 7). 
Bacon, Roger (1214 91; Oxford). 
Baldi, Bernardino (253-1617 ; Urbino). 
Baratier, Jo. Phil. (1721-40; Sehwabaeln). 
tarozzi, Franc, (а 1587 ; Italy). 
יאוו ל‎ Jul. 0613-57 ; Rome). 
Bashuysen, Henr. Jae. van (1079-1330; 
Baynus, Rudolphus (c. 1554; Paris). 
Beckmann, Jo. Christ. (е. 10575 Frankfort-on-the-Oder). 
Becks Matth. Frid. (1849 1701; Augsburg). 
ed well, Willian (1561-16382: London), 
teelen, dob. Theodor €. ISHA; Amsterdam). 
Beke, Matth. te. 1708; Amsterdan}. 
Bellermann, Jo. Joachim (1254-1842; Erfurt). 
етте] (7), Eric (с. 1692: Sweden). 
Bernard, Edward (1638-96 ; Oxford). 
Wreherode, Jan. (1625 86; Copenhagen). 
Biscioni, Antan., Maria (1674-1756: Florence). 
Bleibtr:n, Phil. Jo. fe. 1609; Frankfort-on-the-Main). 
Bodecker, Stephan (Bishop; е. 1435 ; Brandenburg). 
Bohlius, Sam. (0611 59; Rostock). 
Borel, Adam, Jun. (1003-07; Zealand). 
Boschenstein (7), Jo. (b. 1472 : Austria). 
nrdelot Ce. 1019 : Paris). 
Breithaupt, Joh. Fred. (10638-1113; Gotha). 
Brigheuti, Gio. Ant. Gl. 1702; Verona). 
Broughton, Hugh (1549 ич Tottenham). 
Buaddacus, Jo. Fr. (1667-1720 : Halle ?). 
Burgonovo, Archangelus linda. lath cent.; 
Buxtorf, Johannes I. (01561-1629; Basel). 
Buxtorf, Johannes 11. (1599-1654 ; Basel). 
Buxtotf, Johannes Jakob (1645- joue Basel). 
Buxtorf, Johannes Jakob (16638-1732: Basel). 
Cadeinannus, Jos. Rud. (d. 1720: Pegau). 
Campen, Job. van (144-3538 ; Freiburg-im-Dreisgau). 
Caninius, Angelus (0521-57 ; Paris). 
Cappellan, Claud. (d. 16607 ; Paris). 
Carpzov, Johann (Benedictine ; 1639-99 ; 
Cartwright, Christ. (1602-58 ; York). 
Castell, Edmund (1006-85; Higbaun. 
Castro, Joh. 6% z de (1799-96 ; Madrid). 
Cellarius (7), Jo. (е. Jala). 
Chenery, Thomas ) S4: London). 
Chevalier, Ant, Rud. (1507-72; Germany). 
Chiarini, Luigi (Abbé: 1789-1832; Warsaw). 
Christinann, Jue. (1554-1613; Heidelberg). 
Chytraeus, D. (c. 1551). 
Uiselius, Phil. (e. 1696; Franeker). 
Clanner (J. G.Y) (e. 1795 Y). 
Clark, Sam. (e. 1657; Oxford). 
Clavering, Rob (Bishop; 1671-1747; Peterborough). 
Clodius, Ho. Chr. (d. 1633; Leipsic). 
Cluverius, Jo. (lth cent.). 
Cnollen, Adan Andreas (1074-1714: Fürth). 
Cnollen, Jos. Nicol. (brother of preceding). 
Covcejus (Koch), Jo. (608-69; Leyden. 
Coddaens, Сіп, (0575-1630; Leyden). 
Collin, €. E. te. 1705; Giessen). 
Collins, G. (е. 1800; Oxford). 
Costus, Petrus (е. 1551). 
Cotta, Jo. kr. ПТО 79; 
Cramer, Jo. dae. (1673-1702 ; Znrieh). 
Cramer, Jo. Rud. (1678-1731 ; Zurich). 
Crenius, Thom. dar To Leyden). 
Crocius, Lud. Mich. (с. 1673). 
Croius (7), Jo. (sth inet Oxford). 


Hanau). 


Pozzo). 


Leipsic). 
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Расі, Fried. Bernt. (е. 1726; Utrecht). 
Dalinaki, Laurentius (e. 1643; Hungary). 


Jo. Andr. (1654-1;25 ; Jena). 
Wittenberg; Kiel). 


Danz, 
Dassovius, Theod., (d. 1721; 
Disma, Р. (е. 17573; Ttaly). 
Dithinar, Just. Christ. Се, 17001 
Donatus, Frane. (d. 1625; Rome). 

Dove, John (e. 1746; London). 

Drusius (Drieseh), Jo. 1. (1550-1616; Leyden). 

Drusius, Jo. ТЕ, (son of preceding : 1558-1609 ; Chiebester). 
Ebertus, Jae. (15491614: Frankfort-on-the-Oder). 

Ehertus, Theod. (d. 1630; Frankfort-on-the-Oder). 

Eggers, Jo. (¢. 17198; Basel; Leyden). 


Holland ?( . 
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kinem, Jo. Justus Von (c. 1735: Cer). 
7 Aand. tint Tt: Heidelberg). 
yauperenrn, Constantin (ata ibis; Leyden. 
Etheridge, J. W. (c. NW: lenzanec). 
Fabricius, Ern. + ו זוו‎ . 06. 1.990). 

abris, Fred. (1042 1:03; Wittenberg). 
Kasius + וו‎ pullus (1504 4; Cninbridge). 
Faust, Jo. Friedr. C. Us; Gerne). 
Ferrand, Lud. (C. piolo; Parts}. 
Figueira, Petrusa 1€. 12. 
Fonrmont, Etienne, the elder (1683 1745; Paris). 
Franciscus, Mama U прос). 
Franck, Sebastian (С, Ex: Ulin). 
Frey, do. Ludw. (use 110: Basel). 
Frommann, Erb. Andr. (1722-74: Klosterbergen). 
rronmüller, t mrad u. I6; Altdorf ?). 
Fuller, Nicol. (1557 15226; salisbury). 
Galfarellus, Jac. (601-51). 
Garnier, Jos. (1670 1740; Oxford). 
Galavinus, Petrus (е. 1518). 
Gale, Joh. ce. 1711; Upsala). 
Gaudia, Barthol. Vulyerdio (хрл). 
Guulhuyn. Gilb. ul. н: Franee). 
Gejerus, Martin {1614 5805; Freiberg). 
Genebrard, Gib. (153% a7; Samir). 
Gentins, Geo. (1615-7 : Freiberg}. 
Georgios, Chrysococci (1340-56 2 Greece). 
Germberg, Herm. (qui. 
кпп, Ant. td. שצון‎ ; Milan}. 
Gill. John (1697 17600 ; Londen). 
Graser, Conrad (d. 1613; Germany). 
Groddeck, (abr. (15: ТИЕ ап? 
Guidacerius (Gonidacier), А gatbius (tc. 1540). 
Guisius, Gul. (1653 58 ; Oxford). 
Hackspan, Theodor (1607-09; Altdorf. 
Haller, Albert (ITUS 75; Dern). 
lapel, Melehior te. 166l; Prague). 
Hannecken, Mene (1545-1677; Marburg}. 
Hardt, Anton Jul. van der (1707-55; Helimstidt). 
Hardt, Herm. van der 1060 1740; Heltustadt). 
Hartmann, Ant. Theodor 11774-1838; Rostock). 
Hartmann, do. Phil. (€. 1105). 
Hartmann, Martin (1531: living; Berlin. 
Haveman, Chris. Gath cent.) 
Hebenstreir, Johann Chr. (1685-1756; Leipsic). 
Helenius, Engelbart (e. 1727; Sweden). 
wig, Christopher (581-1; Giessen). 
Hepburn, Jo. Bonayentnra (1573-1521 ; Scotland). 
Hilpert, Jo. (c. 1631). 
Hinekelinann, Alr. (1600-95 Hamburg). 
Hirt, Jo. Frid. (1719-84: Wittenberg). 
Hochsteter, Andreas Adam (1068-1717: Tübingen). 
Hoken, Albert Gc. 1615; Tübingen). 
Hommel, Car. Ferd. (1722-81 ; Leipsic). 
Honorius (Monk ; 1452). 
Hottinger, Jo. Henr. I. (1520-6; ; Heidelberg). 
Hottinger, Jo. Henr. Il. (c. 1:10). 
Houting, Henr. (с. 1695). 
Hnfnagel, G. F. (c. 199). 
Hunlirich. Jo. Jac. (16%3-)74]). 
Hnisius, Ant. (tl. JSD: Попада). 
Busen, Franc. (r. 1611. 
Hyde, Thomas (1631-1703 ; Oxford). 
Ikenius, Conrad (1880-1753; Bremen). 
Imbhonatus, Car. Jos. (Ч. 1606; Rome). 
Jacubs, Henry (1008-524 Oxford). 
Janvier, Renatus Ambros. (1613-82; Paris). 
Jobannes Luc (140%; Italy). 
Justinianns, Augustin (1470-1331; * Episcopus Neblensis "). 
Keller, Gottl. Wilh. (rth cent; Jena (2). 
Kireher, Atbanasins (Jesuit; 1602-80; Rome}. 
Knorr, Christian, Baron de Rosenroth (1636-89 ; Sulzbach). 
Koecher, Herrm. Fried. (c. 1783; Jena). 
Konig, Friedrich Eduard (0546; Reichenbach). 
Konig, Sam. (1670-1750 ; Bern). 
Köppen. Nic. (e. 1709; Greifswald). 
Kosegarten, J. G. L. (0302 1860; Greifswald). 
Kraft, Karl (е. 1839; Ansbach). 
Kraut, Paul (с. 1703: Lund). 
Kyber, David (16th cent.: Strasburg ?). 
Lagarde, Paul de (1827-9) ; Gottingen). 
Lukemarcher, Joh. Gothofr. (1695-1738 ; HMelmstarit). 
Lange, Jo. Joachim (1670-1741; Halle). 
Lange, W. (e. 111). 
Langens, Henr. (е. 1720; Holland). ~ 
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йс, Chiltan !Prrter i 151 Dabs: Reta l 

Le Long Jae. (ШЭ nA Mo TU Ce 

Lenz. Jo. Тачан. C. 12007 termin. 

LepitisenTis, Sebastian (e. Doi; Germ « 

Lisle, Joh. (big Ut ; Ctreeliti. 

Lhevdecker, Melmor eni bane. ШАДЕН 

Lightfoot, John (Oii: Му. 

Liportmuni, Marea r. ИШЕ * eni. 

pasean, Joli; Frid. (e. )3 l0; Germnnmv. 

Lasius. Ло. Iustus бе. ТӨ; German үр 

Lowe, М. IL. (Cambridge. 

Ludwig, (Christ. L. (b. 1063, Landstiut; d. 135. 

Lund, Dan. (b, 1666, Faded ; d. 1746 streng nits 

Mecaul. Alexander (b. yr Dublin i d. 1963, London. 

Mai, Joh. Hen. (158-117? ; Gies S n. 

Mabuniua, Caesar (e. 1240; Flare). 

Manfred CO, King Ul. wos Germupby). 

Manpetti, 6lannozza (h. Ин, Florence; d. 149, Naples). 

Margeliouth, D. S. living: Oxford). 

Margoliouth, 6. (hving: Landen, 

матоо, Moses (b. IU, suwalki: d. 1ххі, London). 

Marini. Mareo (Go. 1541, Brescia: d. 1094, Presets. 

Matthias Aquarius tc. 1581). 

Matthias, Elias Caoerimny?. 

Mevtfiihrer. Rud. Martin th. 190, Ansbach ; d. 1729). 

Mercer, Јо. Ub 15505 1 zs). 

Meyer, do. (07. JRF Molland}. 

Michaelis, de. Henr. ae la lie Malesi 1791, Göttingen). 

Mulhorp. Joh. (е. bias, 

Mieg, Jo. Frid. (b. 1700, Marburg; d. 178s, Heidelberg). 

Mill, David (b. 16:2, Konigsberg; d. 1756, Utrechit!. 

Molitor, Christoph. (€. ino; Altdorf). 

Montfaucon, Bern (b. 1555, Sanlange ; 4l. 1141, Paris). 

Moró, Eugene le. 1837 5 Francei. 

More, Henry (b. 1614. Grantham; d. 1657, Cambridge). 

Morin, Etienne (D. lis. Coen; d. 100, Ammsterdaui. 

Morin, Jean (b. 1504. Blais; d. 1659, Paris). 

Muhl, Henr. (b. 1006, Bremen. ad. c, 1730, Kiel). 

Mubl, Jas. (Holstein). 

Muis, simon de (b. 3x7, Orleans; d. IHA, Paris). 

Münster, Sebastian (Minorite ; b. 1480, Ingelheim; d. 1552, Basel). 

Murner, Thomas (Minerite ; b. 1422: d. LER t). 

Mverlin, David Fr. (d. liu Frankfort-on-the-Main). 

Nagel, Jo. Andr. Mich. (17401788: Altdorf). 

Neile, Thomas (r. 1211; England). 

Nicholas de Lyra (d. 1940; Paris). 

Nigri (Sehwartz), Peter te. 1475: Cadana ?). 

Nork, Fr. (503-590; Germany [actually Yr. Korn]. 

Norrelius, Andr. (c. 1720; Upsala). 

Novenianus, Phil. (7) (е. 1520: Hasfurtensis ?). 

crihelius, Laur. td. 161: Upsala). 

Opfergeld, Friedrich (1665-17360; Breslau). 

upitius, Paul Friedr, (1651-1145 ; Kiel). 

OsterbrÓek, Априпепх. 

Otho, Jo. Henr. (d. 1719: Lausanne). 

Ouserl, Phil. (е. 1311: Frankfort-on-the Main). 

Ownanpn, Mart. Jar. te. 1105; Germany). 

Pagninus, Xanthus (b. 1470, асга; d. 1536, Lyons). 

Palinroot, Jo. (e. JB: Upsala). 

Pasinus, Jos. (b. 1687, Padna; d. 1770, Turin). 

Pastritius, Jo. 

Pedro, Dow (Emperor of Brazil; 1825 9D. 

Pellican, Conrad {HTIN ; Aurich. 

Peringer, Gustav (b. 1657: Upsala: stockholm). 

Peritz, Ismar J. (living; Syracuse, U. 5. A.). 

Perreau, Pietro (АС: living. Purma). 

Pertseh, W. H. F. (c. 520: Jena). 

Peter of St. Omer (1296; Paris). 

Petit, Pietro tiov. de (d. 1740; Rome). 

petrus de Alexandrica ‘Augustinian : 1342). 

Petrus Montiurnana 1%} (4155; Italy). 

Pfeiffer, Aug. (bh. 1640, Lauenburg ; d. 1695, Leipsie?. 

vico de la Mirandola. (d. JIM: italy). 

Piegues. L. (c. 100; Paris). 

Pistorius, Jo. Nidanus (b 1244. Nidda: !. Jn, Freiburg-im- 
reign). 

Tlnntavitius. Jo. (Bishop $ 125 45; Lodèvo. 

Plate of Tivoli ili: Dareeltona?. 

j'ontuens, Arnold (Bishop: d. 1605: Bazast. 

Postel Gul. (h. Jll, Detorie а. Last, Paris). 

Prache, Hilarie (b. 1611. Tentsehel: d. 101022 London). 

Pridenux, Humphrey (Dean: b. 1545, Padstow : d. 1724. Nor- 
wich). 
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Quinquaboreus (Cinqarbre), Jobannes (d. 1557 ; Paris). 
Rabe, Joh. Jac. (1710-04; оласе), 

tapheleng, Frane. tb. 1539; Lannoy). 

Raymund (2), Martin (Monks e. 1226). 

Raymond de Penaforte Goominieanz; 1175-1275; Barcelona). 
Reinneecius, Chr. (b. 1668, Grossmillilingen ; d. 1152, Weiscufelsi, 
Reiske, Joh. Jacob (b, 1716. Zoerlug ; d. 1774, Leipsic). 
Heland, Adrian (b. 1676, Нур; d. 1218, Utrecht). 
Rendtorf, Jo. (Hamburg). 

Reuchlin, Jo. (b. 1455, Pforzheim; d. 1522, Stuttgart). 
Rezzonius, Franc. (b, 1731, бошо; d. 1750). 

Rhenferdius, Jae. (b. 1654, Машей; d. 1112, Franeker}. 
Ritmeier, Chr. Henr. (e. 1697). 

Rivinius, Vileman Andreas O 1601, Halle; d. 1656, Leipsic!. 
kKobustellus, Jo. 11655; Romer, 

Itónnow, Magn. (d. 1690). 

Rossi, Giov. Bern. de (1742-1531 ; Parma). 

Sacy, Isaae Silvestre de (1755-18538; l'aris). 

Salehli (?), Jo. Јас. (b. 1694, Eggwil; d. 1774, Bern). 
Sartorius, Jo. (b. 1656, Eperies ; d. 1729, Danzig}. 
Sanbert, Ло. (1698-85; Helinstadt). 

Scheidt, Balth. (614-70; Strasburg). 

Scherping, Jacob (е. 1737 ; Stoekliolm). 

Scherzer, Jo. Adam (b. 1628, Eger; iL. 1688, Leipsic). 
Sehickard, Wilh. (Ci. 1392, Heerenberg; d. 1635, Tübingen). 
Schindler, Valentin (d. 1604 ; Wittenberg; Helmstadi). 
Schmidt, Sebastian (e. 1656 ; Strasbhurg). 

Schnelle, Sebald (1621-51 ; Nuremberg. 

Schoettgen, Jo. Christ. (1687-1791). 

Scholl, J. €. F. (Tübingen). 

Schotanus, Christ. (b. 1003, Scheng; d. 1671, Franeker). 
Schramm, Jonas Conr. (е, 1100; Helmstiult). 
Schreckenfuchs, Erasmus Oswald (1511-55: Tübingen). 
Schroeder, Jo. Joachim (1680-1756; Marburg). 

Schulten, Albert (1656-1720; Holland). 

sehulten, Car. (c. 1525; Lund). 

Sehulten, Heinrich Albert. (174-93; Holland). 

Sehulten, Jo. Jac. (1716 78: Holland). 

Schwenter, Daniel (1535-1630 5 Nuremberg). 

Scotus, Jo. Duns (d. 1308). 

sebustianus, Aug. Nouzanus (c. 155323 Marburg). 

Seidel, Casp. te. 1638; Hamburg). 

Seiferheld, J. L. (hth cent. ). 

Seyfried, Christ. (e. 1664). 

Seyfried, Henr. (c. 1663; Altdorf). 

Sg:inbatus, Scipio fe. 1703; Пау). 

Sheringham, Rob, (b. 1602, Gnestwiek ; d. 1675, Cambridge). 
siegtried, Carl (b. 1830, Magdeburg $ d. Jena). 

smith, Thomas (b. 1638, London $ d. 17H». 

Sommer, Gottfr. Chris. (e. 1254 ; һа). 

Sonneschniid, Jo. Just. (е. 1719; Jena ?). 

Spalding, G. L. (b. 1762, Barth; d. 1411, Friedvichsfelde). 
Sprecher, Jo. Died. te. 1703; HelUnstüdt). 

Springer, Daniel (1656-1708; Breslau). 

Stacininen, Christoph, van (e. 1661; Preza-Holsatus т), 
starke, Heinmeh Benedict (b. 1672, Engelen: d. 1117, Leipsic). 
Steinmetz, Joh. Andr. (0, 1689, Gr. Knieymtzd ; d. 1762). 
Strack, Herrmann L, {living : Berlin). 

Stridzberg, Nie. I. (е. 1131 ; Lund). 

Struvius, Jo. Jul. (e. 167; (Germany). 

Surenhuys, tul. (d. 1729; Amsterdam). 

Svetonio, Agost. (Italy). 

Taylor, €. Giving; Cambridge). 

Taylor, Franc. (d. 1660; Cambridge). 

Terentius, Jo. (b. 1550, Constance; d. 1620, China). 
Theobald (7) (Subprior ; Hih cent.; Paris). 

Trigland, Jae. (d. 1705; Leyden). 

Tyehsen, Olaf Ger, 01724-1815; Rostock). 

Ulmann, Jo. (e. 16353; Strasbure). 

Urbanus, Rhegius ilenrieus (e. 1535; tierniany). 

Ury, Jo. (d. 1798; Oxfordi. 

Uythage, Cn. Corn. (e, 1680; Leyden). 

Yalverdius, Barthol. (spain). 

Varen, Ang. fd. 16541: Rostock), 

Vatable, Fr. (d. 1517 ; Parish. 

Veh, Mattb. (d, 15395; Halle). 

Vinding, Jo. Paul (e, 1553; Holland ?). 

Voorst, Dick Cornelis van Uh. 1751, Delft z d. 1533, Amsterdam). 
Voss, Dionysius (h. 1612, Dordrecht; d. 1635, Amsterdam). 
Yoysin (Vicinus), Jos. de (c. 16353 Paris). 

Wagenseil, Jo. Christoph. (1635-1708; Altendorf). 
Waketleld, Rob. (d. 15335 ; Oxford). 

Wallin, Georg (c. 1722: Holl. 

Walter, Jo, (e. 1710). 

Walther, Christ. te. 1705: Kouigsberg). 
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Warner, Levin (d. 1663; Holland). 

Weiganmeler, Georg (595-99; Tübingen). 

Wessel. Joh. (b. 1419, Groningen; d. 1480). 
Widmanstadt, Jo. Albrecht (b. 1500; d. 1550, Wellingen). 
Wilkins, David (b. 1655; d. 1745, Hadleigh). 

Winckler, Jo. Fried. (b. 1979, Wertheim ; d. 1728, Germany). 
Winer, Jo. Ge. Bened. (1250-1555 ; Leipsic). 

Witter, Henr. Bernh. (е. 1703; Germany). 

Woeldicke. Marens (0050-1750 ; Copenhagen). 

Wolf (2), Georg te. 1557; Grimma). 

Wolf, Jo. Curistoph. (1685-1530; Hamburg). 

Waf, Jo, W. (d. 1011 еса 

Wolph (7), Jo. Hac. (Zurich). 

Wotton, William (6906-1720; London). 

Wiilfer, Jo. (1651-1724 ; Nuremberg). 

Wünsche, August (living; Dresden). 

Zanolini, Antonio (e. 1747 ; Padua). 

Zeller, Andr. Christoph. te. 1711; Maulbronn). 

Zeltner tie. Gust. (1072-1738; Altdorf). 


FEMALE CHRISTIAN IIEBRAISTS. 


Alberta Katherina (lh eent.; Bohemia). 

Amoena Amalia (wife of Duke Lonis; d. 1625, Anhalt. 

Anna Sophia. Abbess (c. 1658 ; Quedlinburg). 

Anna (Weissbrucker) Urban (Те. селі. ). 

Antonia, Duchess (d. 10795 Württemberg). 

Bicsilla (oth cent.). 

Calonges, Madame de. 

Cibo — ? (wife of Joh. Verano, Duke of Camerino; 1550). 

Cornaro, Piscopia Cornelia (Eleonora Lucretia ; d. 1681; Venice). 

Cramer, Anna Maria (1613-27 ; Magdeburg). 

Dorothea Maria (wife of Duke John ; 17th cent.; Saxe-Weimar). 

Einsiedel. Marg. хуа twifr of Conrad Löser; е. 1670; Saxony). 

Elisabeth (Abbess of Herfort ; ıl. 1650). 

Eustochium, Julia (th cent.; Rome). 

Friesen, Henr. Kath. (7th cent.; Saxony). 

Guyenne, De (е. 162593 Paris). 

labert, Susanna (d. 1633; France). 

Lehmann, Maria Barbara (c. 1700; Sehnekengrün). 

Losa, Isabella (d. 1564 ; Cordova). 

Louise Anena (Princess; 17th cent; Anhalt). 

Ludolf, Susanna Magdalena (c; 12002 Frankfort-on-the-Main). 

Marehiina, Martha tl. 1616; Naples). 

Mama Eleonore (wife of Ludwig Philipp of Pfalz; e. 1669). 

Maria Elizabeth (daughter of Duke Christian Albrecht; c. 1706; 
SIeswick-MHolstein). 

Molinaca, Maria (7th cent.). 

Molza-Porrine, Tarquinia (d. 1600; Modena). 

Paula, Cornelia (d. 404; Rome). 

Rohan, Anna, Princess of (е, 1634). 

Saracena, Ludovica (wife of Marcus Offredus; е, 1606; France). 

Schurmaun, Anna Maria (15007-78; Altona). 

Sebutia, Cecilia (с. 1689; Rome). 

Siv:ea, Aloysa (wife of Alfonso dn Gnevas; d. 1569; Toledo). 

Yanfeld, Elisabeth (d. 1639; London). 

Wagenseil, Helena Sybilla (e. 1700; Altendorf). 





BintioGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Christliche Hebraisten, in 
Zrit. für Hebr. Bibl. i. 500t seq; Gesenius, Gesch, der Hebr. 
Sprache, passim, Leipsie, 1515; Zunz, Z. fr. pp. 1 et seq. (re- 
publistied in tr. N. 1.41 cf seq): L. Geiger, Ntudium der Hebr. 
Sprache in Deutschland, Breslau, 18:0; J Perles, Beitrüge 
zur Gesch, der Fehr. viel Aram. Studien, pp. 154 6t seq. 
Kayserling, Les Hébraisuuts Chrétiens, in Rt. E. J. хх, 26 
et seq; Kaufmann, Die Vertretung der Jitd, Wissenschaft 
on dei Universitdten, in Monuatsschrift, xxxix. 145 et seg.: 
S. A. Hirsch, Barty English Hehraists, in J. Q. It. xii. 34 et 
деч kaulfimann, Jacob Mantin, in R. E. J. xxvii. 30 є? 
sey. Comp. J. (J. RB. ix. 500; E. Sachau, Orieutalische T'hi- 
йөне, in Dic Deutschen Universittiten, p. 520. Berlin, 1893 ; 
William Rosenau. Мере Studies iH American Colleges, 
Chicago, 1806; steinschneider, Hebr. Bihl. xx. 65 ct sey; 
Kayserling, 44. Princess us Hebraist, in J. Q. R. ix. 509, 

G. 

HEBREW  (lIebr. “'Ibri”; Aramaic, *'Ibrai," 
whence the Greek 'ЕЗраіос: Latin. “Hebræus”; 
Norman, “Webren ?; Eng. " Hebrew ”). 

The Name and Its Use: The expression " He- 
brews” is used as à name for Israelites in contrast 
with Egyptians, or by Egyptians for Israelites, in 
both the early narratives of the Pentateneh (J and 
E), but only in the story of Joseph and in that of 
Moses (Gen. xxxix.-xliii.; Ex. .(.א-.11‎ It is also 
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used in contrast with " Philistines,” or by Philistines 
in speaking of Tsraclites, in I Samuel, both in the 
story of Saul and in that of Samuel (Smith, in " In 
ternational Commentary,” se "Saul ^ and "Sam 
uel"). Tt is further nsed once in the early legislative 
document commonly kuown as “The Book of the 
Covenant,” to differentiate a Hebrew slave from one 
ot GHEE апаш у (Fx. xxi. 2). -In Deut, xv. 
12, based upon the preceding, it is used. both in the 
masculine and in the feminine. This lutter passage 
is twice quoted by Jeremiah (xxxiv. 9, 1). ln Gen, 
xiv. I3o0ccurs the expression “Abram the Hebrew,” 
rendered in the Greek zeparye = mepacrye (^ Abram, 
the man of the region beyond“). It is dillicult to 
determine whether the use of the term " Hebrew " 
here is due to the contrast of Abram, as ty pifving a 
nation, with the foreigners about him, with whem 
the chapter deals, or whether it is in this case a 
usage which may be compared with that of the 
preposition “‘eber” in the Book of Nehemiah, where 
the author, writing from the standpoint of the Far 
East, and following Babylonian and Persian usage, 
designates Palestine as “the province beyond " the 
Euplirates. 

lt would appear from the passages cited that the 
Israelites were known to other peoples by the name 
“Hebrews,” and that in the earlier period of their 

history this name was used by them in 
The Term contrasting themselves with other mi- 
Used by tions. This was uot their customary 
Foreigners. or preferred designation of them- 
selves. Tn the period of prophetic 
activity preceding the Exile, and in the prophetic, 
legal, and poetical literatures of the exilie and post- 
exilie periods, the word does not appear, with the 
doubtful exception of the passage in Gen. xiv. In 
the Greek period the ancient use was revived; and 
Jonah speaks to foreigners of himself asa Hebrew 
(i. 9) Similarly, in Judith and II. Maccabees the 
word * ITebrew ” is used where foreigners are al- 
dressed or where foreigners speak of Israelites, 

In the prologue to Ecclesiasticns the word is used 
to designate the Tlebrew language in contrast with 
the Greek. There is a similar use in the New Tes- 
tame. (John у 2: xix. 18, 17: xx. 10: Acts XX1. 40, 
SOM וראה‎ TA Rev IS 11. XS 16) nd in JOS 
phus (^ Ant." i. f, & 1; iii. 10, § 6); but here it may 
mean cither the old Hebrew or the later Aramaic 
idiom of Palestine. The word is also used at this 
period to designate those who conformed to the an- 
cient praetises in contrast with the ITellenists, who 
übsepecdctreek customs CXotg vi. 1: 11 Cor. xi, 22: 
Phil. iii. 5). 

Derivation and Meaning: “‘lbri” is a gentilie 
noun, farmed by adding the sutlix “i” to the word 
“cher.” The latter is a common preposition in 
Hebrew, meaning “beyond” or “across.” Other 
derivatives from the same root mean “ford,” " pass," 
and thelike. "This preposition, alone or in combina- 
tion with other prepositions, is used to designate the 
region across or beyond the sca or à river, but espe- 
cially the region beyond the Jordan—commonly east- 
ward of the Jordan, from the standpoint of a writer 
in Palestine proper; less often westward of the 
Jordan, from the stamlpoint of the trans-Jordanic 
territory. Frequently, also, it designates the region 

V1.—230 
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Hebrew 
beyond the Euphrates coni - wet n 
from the standpoint of Рахти yum at 
frou the standpoint of Baby on | ^ | 
The word appears, further, as /" ай» p 
that of an smeestor of the Tebro | 17 T 


the surly Judean docinment (J) in tlic diii Py 
Code (1, and in the Chronicles Once 103 7 
" Iber" is used as a collective Tonn, to des i 
people or country, in connection with Asshur (Num 
.טנרג‎ М). An carly Israelite tradition Ghosh. Sis. 
3) interpreted the word * Hebrew “as meanir e the 
people whose ancestors ul dwelt in the lul dv 
youd the River Euplirates (А. V. “on the other side 
of the Вон). 

Nunilar to this use of © wher ha-nahar” for “the 
region beyond the river,” is the Assyrian ‘ebir 
wui” and the Minivan *‘ibr.naharan.™ The former 
of these designates roughly the later Persian prov- 
Ince *Abar-Nahra, the country between. the Eu 
phrates and Gaza. What region is designated by 
the latter is not clear. This interpretation lies also 
behind the treatment of the eponymous Eber in the 
Priestly Code (Gen. Xi), and was adopted by later 
Jewish tradition (Gen. Ro, and Rashi, «d lor). 

Some late writers interpret the word as meaning 
“the people from beyond Jordan " (so Wellhausen 

and Stade). Pf this lutter view he сог 


Views of rect, the name“ Hebrew ” may be sup- 
Late posed to have been originally a general 
Writers. term (comp. Gen. x. 21, 24, where 


Shem is ealled the “father of all tlie 
children of Eber.” and Eber is the father of Peleg 
and Joktan) to designate the peoples beyond. the 
Jordan. Jn that case the Парі or ‘Abiri of the 
El-Amarna tablets, who were overrunning Judea 
am] threatening Jerusalem about 1400 B. C. may 
have been "llebrews" (comp. Jastrow in "Jour. 
Bib. Lit." xi. 218, xii. Gf), and the term may desig- 
nate in general tlie trans-Jordanie populations (the 
Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, etc.) ; among these 
at a later date were included the Israelites, who 
finally became the JIebrews par excellence. Other 
views propounded in recent times are those of Hom- 
mel, that the term designated the land west of the 
Euphrates. between Borsippa and Ur (* Ancient 
Webrew Tradition,” Appendix), and of Steiner (in 
SNchenkel's " Bibel-Lexikon "), that " ‘eber " means, 
as in Arabic, “a river-bank," and that the Hebrews 
were the “dwellers in a land of rivers.” [None of 
these views is satisfactory.—r. | 

E. €. Il. | I 


HEBREW, THE: Jewish weekly; established 
in San Francisco, Cal, in 1863, by Philo Jacoby, a 
son of Isaac Jacoby, rabbi of Lauenburg, Pomerania. 
It is still published by its founder, and is the oldest 
Jewish paper on the Pacific coast. Rabbis Henry 
and Bettelheim, and Ernest. Jacoby of Chicago, : 
brother of the founder, have been among its editors. 
The tendeney of the paper in religious matters 18 
conservative. 

G. 5 


HEBREW EDUCATION SOCIETY OF 
PHILADELPHIA: Organized Jnly 16, 1815, 
largely throngh the efforts of Isaac Leeser; one of 
the oldest societies of its kind in the United States. 


Hebrew Education Society 
Hebrew Language 
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The charter granted hy the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture April 7, 1849, authorized the establishment of 
schools for general edneation, combined with in- 
struction in the Hebrew language and literature; the 
charter also authorized the establishment of a “su- 
perior seminary of learning,” with power to grant 
the usual degrees given by other colleges. A sup- 
plementary act, passed. May 13, 1866, allowed the 
admission of its pupils to the Boys’ and Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia. The first school of the society 
was opened on the npper floors of the Phoenix Iose 
House on Zane (now Filbert) street. The tirst ses- 
sion was held on Monday, April 7, 1851. 

Early in 1854 tlie society received a legacy of 
$20,000 from the estate of Judah Touro; in May 
following, the purchase of a church building on 
Seventh street, between Wood and Callowhill streets, 
was authorized; the school removed into this build- 
ing in October of the same year. In January, 1859, 
this building was sold, and the school, now known 
as Hebrew School No. 1, removed to Keystone Ilall, 
1204 Germantown avenue, Maimonides College was 
opened Oct. 28, 1867, and remained in existence until 
December, 1873. Hebrew School No. 2 was opened 
March 3, 1878, in the synagogne building of the 
Holland Schule, Fifth and Catherine streets; it sub- 
sequently removed to Wheatley Hall, then to 322 
Bainbridge strect, and finally to the society's build- 
ing, Touro liall, at the southwest corner of Tenth 
and Carpenter streets. 

Hebrew School No, 3 was opened October, 1579, 
at Marshall street and Girard avenue, and in Decem- 
ber following Hebrew School No. 4 was opened at 
624 Wayne (now William) street, in the district of 
Richmond. Ilebrew School No. 3 removed to the 
corner of Fourth and Poplar streets, thence to Sev- 
enth street, and in October, 1881, was merged with 
Hebrew School No. lin its new building at 817 
North Seventh street, Hebrew School No. 4 becom- 
ing known as No. 3. 

ln 1383, houses on Lark (now Weikel) street were 
purchased, and school No. 3 removed thither from 
624 Wayne street. Forsome time trade-schools were 
in operation there, but they have been discontinued. 

The principal work of the society is now centered 
in Touro Hall, where a night-school is kept open the 
entire year. There are now classes in English, type- 
writing and stenography, men's and women's gar- 
ment-cutting, millinery, dressmaking, and cigar- 
making, a free synagogue for the most sacred holy 
days, free baths, a reading-room, and a circulating 
library. The Hebrew Sunday-School Society, the 
Baron de llirseh Committee, and the B'nai B'rith 
Manual Training-School have the free use of the 
Hebrew Education Society's buildings for their 
meetings and classes. The permanent fund of the 
society amounts to $35,000. The annual expense is 
about 39,500. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fifty Years of the Hebrew Education So- 

ciety, Philadelphia, 1595. 
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HEBREW GLOBE, THE. 


HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
BREW. 
HEBREW INSTITUTE. 


See PERIODICALS. 


“се GRAMMAR, JIE- 


See NEW YORK. 





HEBREW INTELLIGENCER. Sce PERIOD- 
ICALS. 

HEBREW JOURNAL, THE. 
ToS, 

HEBREW LANGUAGE: The designation 
" llebrew language" for the language in which are 
written the Old Testament (with the exeeption of 
Ezra iv. 8-vi. 18; Dan. ii. 4 [after the fourth word ]- 
vii. 98; Jer. x. 11; and a proper name in Gen, xxxi. 
41) part of the Apocryphal and pseudepigraphic 
writings, and the greatest part of later Jewish liter- 
ature, is first found in Hellenistic literature (Prologue 
to Ecclesiasticus [Sirach]; Josephus, “ Ant.” i. 1, $2; 
Rev. ix. 11). The same designation is frequently 
used by Hellenistic authors to denote the Aramaic 
language spoken at a later time by the “ Hebrews,” 
as the Jews were called by non-Jewish writers. In lle- 
brew literature the term is first met in 
the Mishnah (Yad. v. 4; Git. ix. 8); Bib- 
lical writers use the expression "the 
language of Canaan " (Isa. xix. 13) or “the Jews’ lan- 
guage” (II kings xviii. 26, 28; comp. Isa. xxxvi. 11, 
13; Neh. xiii. 24; comp. also the modern use of * Yid- 
dish”). More frequently, however, the language is 
called in later Jewish literature "tlie Holy Tongue,” 
to distinguish it from the Aramaic vernacular or other 
"profane languages" spoken in later times by the 
Jews (Targ. Yer. to Gen. xxxi. 11: БОШО 
This designation seems to be an abbreviation of 
"lishan bet Kudsha” = “the language of the sanc 
tuary” (Farg. pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. xxxi. 47). 
The Assyrians called Hehrew “the language of the 
west country" (comp. Hastings, “ Dict. Bible,” iii. 
25). 

The llebrew language might be appropriately 
called the Israclitish dialect of Canaanitish, a branch 
ot the Semitic LANGUAGES spoken in Palestine and 
in the Phenician colonies. Almost identical with it 
is Moabitish, as seen in the stele of Mesha (see Moan- 
ITE STONE). Closely akin to it was Phenician, and 
in all probability also the languages of Ammon, 
Edom, and Philistia. The language used in the 
Zenjirli inscriptions approaches Tlebrew closely. 

Phonetically Hebrew occupies a middle place he- 
tween Arabic, on the one hand, and Aramaic, on the 


See PERIOD- 


Name. 


other. Of the original Semitic consonants some ap- 
pear to have been wholly or partly 

Relation- lost; at least the distinction between 
ship and certain related but different sounds is 

Character- not indicated in writing. Thus there 
istics. is only one character in llebrew (д) 


for the Arahie “ha” and FEI, same 
one (y) for the Arabie * ‘ain ” and " ghain” (though 
from transeriptions of proper names in the Septua- 
gint it seems that, like Arabic, it once hid the two 
y sounds), only one (у) for the Arabic “sad” and 
"dad." and only one (5) for the Arabic “ta” and 
“жы” Like Aramaic, Tlebrew has a double pro- 
nunciation of the letters рео ג ד‎ 3—explosive and 
spirant, Like Arabie, it has a double sound of ר‎ 
(comp. Merx, “Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologle,” xiv. 
ЗОМ). From the 9 at the end of the alphabet in 
certain alphabetic compositions in the Old Testa- 
ment some assume tlie existence of the emphatic 
“p” known in Syriac and Ethiopie. Initial radical 3, 
as in Aramaic, has Jargely passed into +. Although 
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Hebrew lias lost some of the original vowels still 
retained in classical Arabic, that loss has not ns- 
sumed such proportions as in the case of Aramaic. 
This is due chiefly to the retention in Пергем of 
the pretonic "a? vowel (see Sitwa). Of ease-end- 
ings, entirely lost in Aramaic, Hebrew has preserved 
some remnants, although these have become mean 
ingless. 

The passive verb forms, produced by internal 
vowel change, only reninants of which are preserved 
in the oldest Aramaic, are still full of life in Hebrew. 
An exception to this is found only in the passive of 
the first conjugation, whieh has been largely replaced 
by a reflexive form. Similarly, in the case of the 
formation of a jussive made, Hebrew holds an inter- 
mediate position het ween Aramaic and Arabic. He 
brew has in common with Arabie a prefixal definite 
article and an inseparable interrogative particle, 

Synutactically, Biblical Hebrew remained in a very 
primitive stage, lacking Jong and artificially eon- 
structed periods. The sentences are short and are 
eonnected with one another by the conjunction 
“and,” which particle las varions logical meanings. 

This frequent use of "and" has, how- 

Hebrew  cver, also developed in Hebrew some 

Syntaxand very fine and expressive forms of eon- 


Vo- struction, which, though ocenrring 
eabulary. here and there also in cognate dialects, 


have found their highest development 
in Hebrew. One of these is the peeuliar consecutive 
use of “and” to connect a series of clauses with 
an initial clause, which latter defines them tem- 
porally, On the whole, the particles in Biblical 
Hebrew are little developed and frequently ambigu- 
ons, In later Hebrew this fault has to a large ex- 
tent heen remedied. As in all Semitie languages. 
the concrete meanings of the word-stems are more 
or less apparent and present in the consciousness of 
the speaker or writer in all the derived word-forms. 
Ilebrew, moreover, admits of almost no compounds, 
except in proper names. There isa great lack of 
adjectives and adverbs, especially of the latter; and 
the so-called tenses are rather modalities of action, 
All these facts make Hebrew, indeed, à vehicle for nar- 
ration of great vividness, expressiveness, and beanty, 
and cause it asa language of poetry, especially of 
religious poetry, to stand unsurpassed. On the 
other hand, it is, at least in its Biblical form, ill 
adapted for the expression of abstract ideas and 
involved philosophical thought—a «deficiency but 
partially overcome by medieval writers hy the inven- 
tion of abstract terms and adjectival and adverbial 
fornis. 

In the Middle Ages it wasa prevailing opinion that 
Hebrew was the primitive speech of mankind. This 
view was based on “etymologies and other data in 
the early chapters of Genesis [com p. 
Berliner, “ Beiträge zur |Iebrüischen 
Grammatik,” p. 9; König, © Hebräisch 
und Semitiseh.” pp. 113 et seg.], which, however, 
were as plausibly turned by Syriac writers in favor 
of theirown tongue " (7 Encyc. Bibl.” ii. J957: comp. 
Audo, " Syriuc Diet.” Preface), A similar opinion 
was expressed by Rab (Ranh. 28b). Medieval Jew- 
ish seholirs considered Arabie and Aramaic, the only 
cognate languages known to them, as corruptions of 
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Hebrew. ln more voc Ties, Е וו‎ EL 
posing theories have heen hed. Gn א‎ "TET 
exponent is к. D. Luzzatto, is that Th bow ja d: 


rived from Araime, the other, Wege oif Cs pe 
nent is Olshausen, is that it is derived fren Arabie 
1). №. Margolhomh ( Lines of BM lense of B blical 
Tradition,” and ~ Language of the О], [Жї оне 
in llastings. lind: Bible,” id. הל‎ ef se '/ (olus that 
Hebrew is nothing but a vulgar dinkeet of Arabie. 
Not only, however, ean the question cone rning the 
relative age of a langnage whose origin Hes in pie 
historic times not be answered positively, but the 
necessity of the question itself is problematical, 
cognate Janguages may be parallel developments of 
one mother tongue instead of being derived from 
one another, АП that сап be said is, that by the 
testimony of the EI-AXniurna tablets (15th cont. B.C), 
Which contain Canaanitish or Hebrew losses, and 
by the evidence of Ezy ptian, which contains Canaan 
itish loan-words borrowed some eenturies before 
those tablets were written, Canaanitish or Hebrew 
was spoken in Palestine as carly as the beginning of 
the second millennium R.c. 

The other question; however, whether the Israel- 
ites brought their language with them from their 
original home or adopted it after the conquest of Pal- 

estine, as the Philistines seem to have 
Language done, is quite pertinent. From the 
of the facts that Abraham was connected 
Patriarehs. with lfaran, that Jacob is called. an 
Aramean (Deut, Xavi. 5), and that thu 
language ix designated as Canaanitish and, as pien- 
tioned above, was spoken in Palestine centuries 
hefore the Exodus, one might assume, as some 
scholars have done, that the Israelites’ language 
in patriarchal times was Aramaic. Hommel (* The 
Ancient. Hebrew Tradition”) maintains that Ara- 
пис is a later development; that in patriarchal 
times Aramaic was but an Arabie dialect; and that 
originally the Israclites spoke Arabic. From the 
fact, however, that the Phenicians claimed to have 
come from the border of the Persian Gulf, where 
Abraham also is said to have had his home, and from 
the fact that Assyro-Dabylonian is in both pho- 
netics and vocabulary elosely connected with Ca- 
naanitish, the probability of the Israelites having 
brought their language along with them is not to be 
denied. 

Since Israel was à conglomeration of tribes, one 
expects to tind their language showing dialectic 
differences. Such differences are distinctly men- 
tioned in the case of the Ephbraimites (Judges xil 6, 
who could not pronounce & ln some hooks exw- 
pressions oceur which show perlmps local coloring, 
on the basis of which some distinguish a Judie 
and an Ephraitie dialect; others, an lphraitic. д 
Judaic, and a Simeonie dialect. But there is no 
certainty that such expressions are not rather char 
acteristics of the individual authors. Differences 
that may have existed in the pronunciation of the 
various localities were obliterated by a mter level 
ing vocalization, That such obliteration has tahen 
place in some cases is apparent from the dilferences 
in the vocalization of proper names existing be 
tween the Masoretie text and the Septunczint 

The literature of Hebrew covers a period of abont 
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3,000 yeurs, from the earliest. documents of the Bible 
down to modern times. 1n so longa period the lan- 
guage has naturally undergone many changes. One 
may reckon broadly two phases of linguistic devel- 
opment: (1) the creative period, during the life of 
the language as the people's speech, aud (2) the re- 
productive period, during its life in literary monu— 

ments only. 
The creative period of Ilebrew may be divided 
into three phases: pre-exilie, post-exilie, and Misli- 
naie (the justification forincluding the 


Biblical last-named phase in this period is 
Hebrew. given helow), "The limited literature 


preserved inthe Bible aud the nature 
of most of its books, which are the products of 
schools rather than of individuals, as well as tbe un- 
certainty as to the time aud place of their composi- 
tion, make the historical tracing of the developinent 
of Biblical Hebrew a hazardons undertaking. Ina 
gencral way it may he said that the language under- 
weut little change during the first commonwealth; 
but with the growth of the arts and the develop- 
ment of professions and trade, new expressions had 
probably ta be coined and foreign words borrowed. 
Accordingly loan-words from Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian, from the languages of India and Persia, 
and perhaps from Greek are successively found. 
Whether such borrowing was done directly or 
through the mediation of Phenician can not be 
ascertained positively, Direct borrowing need be 
assumed only in the case of Aramaic loan-words, 
The Arameans were the immediate neighbors of 
northern Israel from the very beginning. The 
foreign settlers who were domiciled in Israel after 
the downfall of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes prob- 
ably also spoke Aramaic. 

The correctness of the view that Aramaic was the 
international language of anterior Asia as early as 
the cighth century B.C. is not certain (comp. A. 
Ehrlich's commentary to II Kings xviii. 26), but 
there is no doubt that this was Ше fact after the 
Babylonian exile. Gradually Aramaic gained pre- 
dominance in the Persian empire, displacing local 
forms of speech, and Hebrew, like other languages, 
had to succumb to its influence and ceased to be 
spoken. As was to be cxpected from such close 
relationship between the two languages, one bor- 
rowed from the other during the centire period 
that Hebrew and later Aramaic were together alive 
in Palestine. Even the oldest Biblical writings, as 
the Book of Judges, the Elohistie document, and 
Isaiah, show Aramaisms (137, טען הרה‎ INE ttc. ). 
It is interesting in this connection to notice that the 
oldest Canaanitish inscription known, the patera of 
xual Lebanon, contains also an Aramaic loan-word 
.(ראישת)‎ 

By the post-exilie writers pre-exilic literature 
seems to have been recognized as already classic, 
Their language differs from that of the preceding pe- 
riod in three respects: (1) there is conscious imitation 
of earlier works (asin Daniel, the late Psalms, Ecclesi- 
asticus [Dirach |): (2) the borrowings from Aramaic 
increase in volume and Persian words come in (some 
of the Aramaisms are not taken over bodily, but are 
translated into Hebrew, e.g.. ЛУ כל‎ in Ecclesiastes); 
(3) tlie. popular language gains entrance into litera- 
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ture and thus leads Biblical or literary Hebrew into 
Mishnaic or popular speech. 
As mentioned above, beginning with exilic times 
Aramaic inflnence began to be felt in Palestine. 
Nehemiah complains that the children 
Mishnaic from mixed marriages are unable to 
Hebrew. speak Hebrew (Neh. xiii. 24) For 
some centuries the two languages were 
spoken side by side, somewhat like Low and High 
erman in certain states of Germany to-day. But 
as time went on the circle of the IIebrew-speaking 
population narrowed down, in spite of that lan- 
gnage having sole control of the school, the syna- 
gogue, and the literature, until Hebrew became ex- 
clusively the language of literature and prayer. Iu 
the house of the patriarch Judah I. the maid servant 
still spoke Hebrew (Meg. 18a). The literary monu- 
ments of this last phase of living Hebrew have been 
preserved in tannaitie literature, the chief work of 
which is the Mishnah. 

The “language of the Mishnah " (* Perek Kiryan 
Torah”), or“ the language of the sages” Ab. Zaralı 
58b; Hul. 137b; Kid. 2b), as the language of tan- 
naitic literature is called in later generations, is not 
an artificial product of the schools, but is the living 
language of the last centuries ot Jewish independ- 
ence, This has been convincingly shown by S. D. 
Luzzatto (in "Orient, Lit," 1946, col. 899; 7 
cols. 1 ¢? seq). Mishnaic Hebrew differs from Bib- 
lical in the following particulars: in admitting a 
greater contingent of Aramaic loan-words; in bor- 
rowing to a considerable extent (about 300 vocables) 
from Greek and Latin; in the greater Aramaization 
of its syntax; in the larger substitution of the re- 
tlexive verb-forms for the internal passives; in the 
loss of the feminine plural forms of the imperfect ; 
in the use of the plural ending “-in” for *-im" and 
of the plural suflix "-n" for “-m”; in the more deti- 
nitely temporal use of the tenses; in the wider use of 
the participle; in the introduction of periphrastic 
verb-forms; in the substitution of the relative par- 
ticle for the construct state; in the more definite use 
of prepositions and conjunctions, and їп the aug- 
mentation of their number; and frequently in a dif- 
ferent use of the gender of nouns. Words are fre- 
quently used in their pansal Forms outside of pause; 
зс words are used in other than Biblical senses, 
and new forms are built from Biblical stems. The 
laws of word-formation are, however, the same as in 
Biblical Hebrew. A conscious imitation of Biblical 
language is noticeable in the liturgy only. In the 
rest of tannaitic literature such imitation is expressly 
avoided (comp. ITul. 1971). 

The term * New Iebrew ” or “ Neo-ITebraic," by 
Which post-Biblical Hebrew is usually designated, 

should properly be used only for the 
Neo-Hebrew. lunguage of the reproductive period, 

beginning with amoraic literature 
(carly in the third century of tlie common era) and 
vontinning until the present. This period is of no 
interest to the student of Hebrew philology, but is 
of great importance for the study of Hebrew litera- 
ture. New Ilebrew presents a variety of styles dif- 
fering not only according to periods, but also, and 
perhaps even in a greater degree, according to the 
subjects treated. In the treatment of this form of 
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the language, periods and departinents of literature 
must naturally eross onc another, Inthe first place, 
prose must be separated from poetry. s regards 
linguistic peeuliarities the prose literature may be 
divided into six groups; the poetical, into live. 

Original work in midrashie literature is not the 
rule: the greatest part of it is compilation from 
older works. Probably most of these works were 
originally written in Aramaic and translated by the 
compiler into Uebrew. This is especially the case 
in the later Midrashim, while in the earlier compila 
tions eonsiilerable Aramaic material has been pre- 
served. The language differs little from that of the 
haggadie portion of tannaitic literature, and in some 
eases it has preserved. linguistic material from tan- 
naitie times whichis not found inany extant tannaitic 
literature. Words which belong neither to Aramaic, 
Persian, Greek, nor Latin, although not found in 
Mishnaic Hebrew, are certainly tannaitie, lere be- 
long also the halakie code (Yad ha-EIazakah) of 
Maimonides, the language of whieh is based on the 
language of the Mishnah, and the later eodes imi- 
tating that of Maimonides. 

The writers on Talinudic subjects, espeeially the 
commentators of the Talmud and the Posckim or 
legal authorities, who adopted Mishuaie Hebrew 
and avoided Biblical language, imitated to a great ex- 
tent the Babylonian Talmud, interspersing their 116- 
brew not infrequently with Aramaic. "The neces- 
sary Jack of esthetic qualities in such a mixture is 
not very noticeable to one familiar from his youth 
with the Talmud. But the application of this style 
of writing toother than Talinudical subjects among 
medieval German Jews, loaded as it was with taste- 
less plays upon words and tessellated with Biblical 
phrases wrongly used, presents an unesthetie result 
diflieult to understand and not very pleasing to a 
modern reader. 

The language used chictly by writers on philolog- 
ical and Biblical subjects shows in its earliest. forms 
the influence of the Bible and of the payyetanim 
(comp., e.7., Ben Asher, Saadia, " Yosippon,” and the 
Ahimaaz Chroniele). But the payyetanic intluence 
soon disappears and leaves a midrashie lebrew 
somewhat influenced by the Bibl’ and hy philo- 
sophie Hebrew. The use of Aramaic elements is 
very rare, 

The preceding pliases contributed little to the in- 
erease of the vocabulary. On syntax they had no 
influence whatsoever. This can not be said of the 
philosophie phase, whieh differs so much from the 
preceding that a new name was applied to it by 
medieval writers. 16 has been called “the language 
of the translators,” or ^ the language of astronomy ~ 
(“leshon tekunah "). This phase isa product of the 
translation of Arabic works on philosophy and 


science. The insuflicieney of the old language for 
the treatment of seientifie subjects 

Philo- маз supplied by the creation of new 
sophie word-forms, especially of abstract 
and Rhe- terms and adjectives, by giving new 
torical meanings to old words, and by borrow- 
Hebrew. ing fromtte Arabic. The new exten- 


sions of meanings were modeled on the 
cognate Arabic; and, the translations being slavishly 
literal, the Hebrew received the imprint of Arabic 
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syntax. ln many eases n fait, with Arabi 
is necessary to understand this КИТА of wating 
This style was successfully initiated by pol meyl 
eal and scientitic writers who wrote orb wall in 


Hebrew, 

Closely akin to this form of langua is that which 
appears in the writings of the Karaites, except that 
Karaitie literature uses some pay yetanie алов отих 
—a legacy of geonic thnes—and a munber of terms 
peculiar to itself. 

The Samaritans also attempted to write Hebrew, 
but, with oue notable exception (comp. the Samari- 
tan Clironicle, published in * R. E. J.” liv. 188 et 
seq), their Hebrew is only an object of curiosity. 

[n the last quarter of the eighteenth century a re 
action set in against the corrupt stvleof the Gerinan 
rabbis (see above) The writers of those days 
desired to intlueuce the people in the direction of 
estheticism. They therefore introduced a style 
chieHy based on the Bible, the “rhetorical " style 
(" melizah "),asitiscalled. This style occurs indeed 
СУП עס ו‎ bus U CIN LUC ЖОК (CONID: e wv. 
Archevolti, Oliveyra) Since the vocabulary af the 
Bible, taken in its proper sense, is entirely insufli- 
cient to express modern ideas, resort was [ни] to 
periphrases, whose terms, taken. from the Bible, 
frequently meant something quite different, in their 
original context. Asa ceusequence the style became 
stilted and bombastic, incapable of siving an exact. 
expression їо itleus und things, and forcing the writer 
to be unnatural and to limit himself to jejune sub 
jects. This style dominated Hebrew literature for 
three generations. 

The necessities of Jewish life in Russia and the 
rise of national consciousness throughout European 
Jewry required a better-adapted vehicle of expres 
sion than was otlered by the rhetorical style: and 
this demand was supplied by the creation of modern 
Hebrew, This style combines philological with 
philosophic Hebrew, eliminating from the latter its 
Arabic syntax, It has created a number of new 
terms to express modern ideas and things, drawing 
upon all phases of Hebrew, and, through the Ile 
brew writers in Palestine, upon Arabic. Scientific 
terms for which it has no equivalent it adopts from 
the modern languages. The periodie structure of 
the sentence is successfully cultivated. 

Later Hebrew poctry may be divided into (1) pay 
yetanic or liturgical, frequeuthy having rime but no 
meter, and (2) metrical, first introduced by Dunash 
b. Labrat. The language of the payyetanim may 
again be subdivided into an carher and 
a later period. The earlier period (¢ 
800-1100) presents a language based 
on the whole on the Bible, but enriched with a 
multitude of new forms, The number of new noun 
formations in the piyyut amount to more than forty 
New verbs are formed from nouus and particles, 
new verb-forms are used for or alongside of older 
ones; defective stems are treated as biconsonantal 
or more correctly as middle waw stems; the insep 
arable prepositions are used with the finite. verb. 
new plural forms аге used where the older language 
has only the singular, or the singular is used where 
the older langnage has only the plural; masculine 
nouns areabstracted from older feminine forms, aod 
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uew Feminine forms are built from older masculine 
forms. Some nouns have double plural endings: 
tlie masculine ending is sometimes used where the 
older language has the feminine, and vice versa. 

The later piyyut literature, especially the peniten- 
tial hymns, abandons a number of payyetanie word: 
forms and uses more Talmudic ex pressions. 

The language used in metrical poetry presents, 
hroadly speaking, three styles: the Spanish, the 
German, and the Russian. The langnage of the 
Spanish school follows the philosophic style and, 
thongh chiefly based on the Bible, contains a num 
ber of Arabisms in the significations of words, in 
phraseology and, more rarely, in syntactical construc- 
tions. The German style imitates chictly the rhetor- 
ical style, is smoother in construction and purer in 
diction, but nerveless. The Russian or modern style 
strives atter realism; it can not, therefore, limit itself 
to Biblical phrases, but uses the resources of all 
periods, even the latest coining of words, 

The national and realistic tendencies of the pres- 
ent generation have inspired many writers to try to 

enlarge the vocabulary of the language 
Revival of by the ecinage of new terms nud to 

Hebrew revive Hebrew asa spoken language. 
as a Spoken Throughout Europe circles were 
Language. formed that had as their object the 

cultivation of Tlebrew conversation. 
It was iu the nature of conditions that in Europe 
such efforts could meet with no signal suecess. Jt 
was otherwise in Palestine. There the resurrection 
of Hebrew as the tongue of the home and of the 
school) has been realized toa considerable degree. See 
DICTIONARIES] GRAMMAR, HEBREW; LITERATURE, 
Пнин, Porerry, DIDACTIC; PRONUNCIATION or 
HEBREW; Semitic LANGUAGES; VOCALIZATION. 
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HEBREW LEADER, THE: Weekly news- 
paper; publishedin New York city by Jonas Bondy, 
who edited it. The first number was issued in May, 
1820, und the last on Dec. 8, 1882. Its theological 
position was conservative. A distinct feature of 
the paper was its department of Masonic news. 
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HEBREW LITERATURE. Sce LITERATURE, 
lIEBREW. 

HEBREW NATIONAL, THE. Sev Perion- 
CALS, 

HEBREW OBSERVER, THE (הצופה)‎ : Peri- 
odical; pnblished in London by Abraham Вепіѕећ. 
The first and only number appeared Jan. 7, 1853, 

(s. A. М, F. 


HEBREW REVIEW, THE: Literary maga- 
zine; published at Cincinnati, Ohio, during the years 
1881 und 1882 (2 vols.) by the Rabbinical Literary 
Association of America. The president of the asso- 
ciation, Dr. Max Lilienthal, and after his decease 
the vice-president, Dr. K. Kohler, edited the maga- 
zinc. 

G. וו‎ 


HEBREW REVIEW AND MAGAZINE 
OF RABBINICAL LITERATURE, THE 
(3952): .lournal; published in London by Morris 
Jacob Raphall from Oct, 8, 1884, to and including 
Sept., 1585 (2 vols.) The object of the magazine 
was to foster the study of rabbinical literature. 

G. АМ 


HEBREW SABBATH-SCHOOL UNION OF 
AMERICA: Organized at Cincinnati, Ohio, duly, 
18860, “to pravide a uniforin system for all Hebrew 
Sabbath-schools in the United States by promul- 
gating a uniform course of instruction and by train- 
ing competent teachers.” It was the first attempt 
to secure united elfort in the cause of Jewish relig- 
ious education in the United States. The union has 
paid special attention to publishing text-books for 
religious schools; among its publications шау be 
mentioned: “School Edition of the Book of Prov- 
erbs," hy Adolph and Isaac X. Moses; “The Ethies 
of the Tlebrew Scriptures,” by the same authors; 
“Selections from the Psalms,” by M. Mielziner; 
“How to Organize a Sabbath-School," by Henry 
Berkowitz; “Guide for Jewish Sabbath-School 
Teachers,” containing papers ou instruction in Dib- 
lical history by K. Koller, in post-Biblical history 
by B. Felsenthal, on religio-moral instruction by 
David Philipson, and on the teaching of Diblical 
history in primary classes by Edward N. Calisch. 
The union has introduced the leaflet system, and has 
published three series of leaflets on Biblical history, 
and one series on religious themes, such as “The 
Love of God,” “Our Love for God,” “Love and Re- 
speet for Parents,” *"Truth-Speaking," ete. These 
lentletsare used in over one hundred schools through 
out the country. The union has also published a 
curriculum for Jewish Sabbath-schools (see " Re- 
port for 1898,” p. 8). Ninety schools are included 
in the union. It receives a subsidy from the Union 
of American llebrew Congregations, and nieets in 
biennial session at the sime time as that organiza- 
tion. Its presidents have been M. Loth, S. M. 
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Winkler, M. Mielziner. anl the present, (1905) in- 
eumbent, David Philipson, The headquarters of 
the union are in Cincinnati. 

А. pp 


HEBREW STANDARD, THE: Wkly: 
founded in New York city by J, P. Solomon on 
Sept. 23, 18S1. Solomon has been its sole editor 
and proprietor, The paper is, strongly conserva- 
tive and of Orthodox tendencies, and has always 
taken a definite political standpoint, that of the 
Democratic party. “The Uebrew Standard © was 
the first attempt at the issue of a cheap, popular 
Jewish newspaper in the English language. 

p А А qe. 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE: А rabbinical 
college founded by Dr. Isaac M. Wise at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1873. 1n 1554 Dr. Wise had mide an at- 
tempt to establish a similarinstitution under the name 
of the "Zion College Association.” Failing, and 
being convinced that such a college could be estab- 
lished only through ax union of congregations, he 
agitated for the formation of such a union. 1n 1572 
Henry Adler of Lawrenceburg, bhul.. offered 510, - 
(MO toward the establishment of a rab- 
hinical college. Thereupon delegates 
Irom thirty four congregations con- 
vened at Cincinnati and organized the 

UNION OF fit AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS, 
with the objects of establishing a Hebrew theolog- 
ical institution for the education of rabbis for the 
Jewish pulpit in America and of promoting Jewish 
learning. ln 1971 the council of this union met 
at Cleveland, Ohio, and adopted Jaws to govern 
the proposed. institute, then named “The Hebrew 
Union College,” which was placed under the author: 
ity of a board of governors consisting originally of 
twelve, and later on of twenty-four, members ap- 
pointed by the council, 

The college was opened in October, 1875. with 
one preparatory class, As this classadvaneed, others 
were added. until the preparatory department 
was completed with four classes in 1%74 In Sep- 
tember of that year the collegiate or rabbinical 
department was opened with one class, consisting 
of the graduates from the preparatory department. 
As this class advanced, cach year another was 
= added, until in 1583 the collegiate de- 
Organiza- partment also was complete with 

tion. four Classes; in July of that year the 
first four rabbis were graduated and 
publicly ordained. In 1896 a Semitic department 
was added for the benctit of those who, without in- 
tending to enter the rabbinate, desired to pursue 
Semitic studies. To this department, and also to 
the preparatory department, female and non-Jewish 
students are admitted. 

Dr. Wise was the first president, and retained the 
office until his death (March 26. 1900), when the 
senior member of the faculty, Dr. Moses Miclziner, 
was appointed president. The faculty comprises 
six professors and several instructors. By its char 
ter the college is authorized to confer academic 
degrees. Graduates from the preparatory depart 
ment reecive the degree of bachelor of Hebrew let 
ters. The collegiate course of studies leads to the 
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rabbinical diploma, v, in € Sc th fmt dees pot 
intemd to accept a тангаи, to Mae re: df baei- 
elor of divinity The post celat course leads to 
the degree of doctor of divinity Ty 
is also conferred on theological 
tion of -pecial merit. 

During the first years of ils existence the college 
held its daily sessions in two of tlie Cineir nati syra 
gomues; but in INS] a building on West Sixth ster 
was purchased, 

When the college was established its library con 
sisted) of a very limited number of Hebrew b «ks 
Through donations and purchases it 
has grown to about 20,000 volumes 
and pamphlets. tex. Dr. Samuel 
Adler of New York bequeathed to the college his 
very valuable theological library and the sum of 
S100, the yearly interest of whith js expended 
in ifs enlargement. Another collection of valuable 
books was presented to the college by the trustees 
of Femple Emanu- Rl New York. During the 
twenty seven vears of its existence the college has 
graduated about one hundred: rabbis. 


Latter ole Sree 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Proceedings of the Union of Легал 
Hebrew Congregations. 1. iv. 
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Dr. Miclziner (the author of this article) died Eli. 
18, 19023, and the duties of president were tempora- 
riiv assumed by Prof. G. Deutsch On Feb, 26, 
1908, Dr. K. Roller was elected president. 

The faculty of Hebrew. Union College: as at 
present constituted (199 includes: 

Dr. .א‎ Koller !president) theology, Hellenistic lileratbure, 
history of liturgy. and beginnings of Judaism ; Dr. David Phi- 
Ipsen— homileties ; br. Louis Grossmann- ethics and pedarog- 
ies; Dr. G. Deutsceh—hisory and Jewish literature; s. Mann- 
heimer, B.A. translation of Bible commentators, Hebrew, and 
Mishnah Abot; Ephraim Fellman, B.D.-- history of philosophy 
and introduction. to the Talinnd ; Dr. Henry Malter— Arabir 
grammar, Judeo- Arabic philosopby, and Jewish eode > Caspar 
Leiias, М.А. Bible exegesis, Midrash, Hebrew, and Aramaic; 
pr. Moses Buttenwieser—Dible exegesis; Dr. Leon Magnes 
(ibrarian)—translation of Bille and prayer-book, Biblical his- 
tory and geography. 
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HEBREW UNION COLLEGE JOURNAL: 
Monthly magazine, edited and published by stu- 
dents of Hebrew: Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in the interests of that institution, The first num- 
ber appeared in October, 1596. 1t publishes articles 
on Jewish literary subjects, occasional sermons de- 
livered to or by the students. and reviews of current 
literature, 

Jm Ж M OF. 

HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO. Nee NEw TESTA. 
MENT. 

HEBRON (i25): 1. А city of Asher, properly 
“Ebron ": called also ADDON. 

2. Town in Palestine, about 17 miles southwest 
of Jerusalem; it has a population of 14.000, inclu 
ding 1.100 Jews—690 Sephardim and 110 Aslibe- 
nazim. dn 1890 there was а Jewish population of 
1.190, but it has been diminishing. Most of the 
Jews still live in a ghetto surrounded by walls. and 
known in Spanish as El Cortijo “(he court), 1t eon 
sists of a maze of narrow and dark passages. into 
which the doorways open at distances of not more 
than three feet. In ancient times Hebron was known 
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as " Kirjath-arba," after its reputed founder, Arba, 
father of the Anakim (Josh. xiv. 15, xxi. 11). But 
according to modern exegetes the name is equiva- 
lent to the “city of the four.” The patriarch Abra- 
ham resided at Hebron (Gen. xiii. 18, xiv. 13, xviii. 
1, xxiii. 2), und purchased à cave known as the 
* Double Cave,” where Sarah was buried. Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Leah were afterward buried there 
(see BURIAL; CAVES IN PALESTINE; MACHPELAI)., 
Jacob went from Hebron to Egypt (Gen. xxxvii. 14, 
xlvi. 1): the spies visited the city (Num. xiii. 22). In 
the time of Joshua, Hoham, King of Hebron, was 
captured there and put to death by the Israelites. 
Hebron and its territory were at first given to Caleb 
(Josh. xiv. 6 e£ sey., ху. 13; Judges i. 20), and then 
to the Levites of the family of Kohath; it ultimately 








Local tradition attributes the foundation of the 
modern community to Malkiel Ashkenazi (14507), in 
whose honor a service is held cvery 


The year on the anniversary of his death 
Modern (Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim,” p. 88). 
Com- Fifty years afterward, however, it 


munity. wasddilticult to forma “minyan” (quo- 
rum). The followiug were chief rabbis 

of Hebron: Israel Zebi (1701-31); Abraham Castel 
(1757); Aaron Alfandari (1712); Mordecai Ruvio (e. 
1785); David Mekuned (c. 1789); Eliakim (end of 
18th cent.); Hayyim ha-Levi Polacco (e. 1840); Hai 
Cohen (1547-52); Moses Pereira (1852-64); Elia SI- 
man Mani (1864-78); Rahamim Joseph Franco (1878- 
1901); flezckiah Medini (former chief rabbi of Ka- 
rusu-Bazar in the Crimea; known as the “ Пакат 


became one of the six cities of refuge (Josh. xx. 7). | Bashi Wakili”; acting chief rabbi since 1901). 
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GENERAL VIEW oF HEBRON. 
(fiom a phutugraph by the American Colony, Jerusalem.) 


David lived there until the conquest of Jerusalem, 
and was there anointed as king (11 Sam. 11.1, 11; iii. 
2 ct seg.; V. Let seg). Alisaloni’s revolt began there 
(11 Sam. xv. 9 et seq.); Rehoboam fortified the city 
(1 Chron. xi. 10). 

Hebron was one of the towns which possessed a 
Jewish community after the return from Babylon 
(Neh. xi. 25), but the Idiumeans appear to have after- 
ward acquired it, since they were expelled by Judas 
Maceabeus (1 Mace. v. 65). Occupied by the Ro- 
maus, it was taken by Simon, son of Gioras, one of 
the leaders of the insurrection; but the Roman gen- 
eral Cerealis retook it by storin, killed the garrison, 
and burned the city (Munk, " La Palestine,” p. 57). 
Jews did not inhabit Ilebron after the destruction 
of tlie Temple, nor under the Romans, Byzantines, 
Arabs, or Crusaders. Benjamin of Tudela found 
only a single Jew (1171) at St. Abraham, as Hebron 
was called by the Crusaders. Ife asserts, however, 
that the Church of St. Abraham had been а syna- 
gogue under the Turkish rule. Forty years later R. 
Samuel bar Shimshon, who explored Palestine in 
1209, makes no mention of Jews in Hebron, 





Hebron possesses four synagogues within the 
ghetto and four batte. ha-mmidrash without. The 
oldest synagogue, that of Abraham Abinu, is sup- 
posed to date back three centuries. It was restored 
in 1738 and enlarged in 1561. The others are Kene- 
set Eliyyah Mani (like the former, Sephardic), and two 
Ashkenazie, There are three yeshibot, the oldest hav- 
ing heen founded hy Israel Zebi (d.. 1751); the sec- 
ond was formed by the union of four older yeshibot. 
Jt possesses the library of Vivas, a native of Leg- 
horn, und is very rich in Spanish works. Hebron 
possesses four Talmud Torahs for Sephardim and 
one for Ashkenazim. There are three mutual-aid 
societies and a fiee dispensary. The Sephardie 
community is administered by the chief rabbi and 
à council of seven members; the Ashkenazic by the 
спісе rabbiand a council of three. Most of the Jews 
are supported by the “halukkah,” but there area few 
carpenters and shocmakers. Among the antiquities. 
are the Double Cave, revered by the Mohammedans; 
the ruins of Abraham's house; the tombs of Gad, 
Nathan the prophet, Abner (David’s commander-in- 
chief), and others. The modern name of the town is 
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AT Khalil (lit. “the friend li of God], a name by 
which Abraham was known; comp. laa. МП. 8). 


Numerous rabbinical authors have lived at le- | 


bron, including Elijah de Vidas (1525), author of 
“Reshit Поктар”; Solomon dni (1622), author of 
* Melcket Shelomoh”; Moses ha-Levi (1668), author 
of " Yede Mosheh "; [Israel Zebi (1131), author. of 
"Urin Gedolim"; Abraham Conque (1240), author 
of "Abak Derakim "; Hay sim Abraham Israel Zebi 
(Mio) author Ar " Deer layin Taam’. Am 





Entrance to the Mosque at Hebron, Containing the Tra- 
ditioual Cave of Machpelab. 


(From a photograph by the American Colony Jerusalem.) 


Alfandari (1772), authorof " Yad Aharon “and "161 - 
kebet ha-Mishneh "; Mordecai Ruvio (785), author 
of *Shemen ha-Mor”; Judah Divan (1792), author of 
*Zibhe Shelamim”; Hlijah Sliman Mani (d. 187s), 
author of * Kisse Eliyahu " ; Rahamim Joseph Franco 
(d. 1901), author of “Shae Каралі“: ITezekiah 
Medini, author of “Sedeh Llemed.” 


BIBLIOGRAPBY: Aznulai Shem Ra-tredolim; Hazan, Fkt- 
Healt li-Shelomoh, Alexandria, 1589; .ה‎ Munk, Lit Pules- 
tine, Paris; Benjamin IL, ch! Jahre in Asien nnd Af- 
rika; Abraham Hayyim Penso, Minhat Kena'ot, Jerusalem, 
13559; Lunez, Jerusalem, 1595-11. 

A. FR. 


р. 

3. Third son of Кора, son of Levi and founder 
of the Levitie family, the Hebronites (Ex. vi. JN: 
Aum. iii. 19, 27; xxvi. 08). The Ilebionites are 
often mentioned in the enumerations of the Levites, 
under the name either of ~ Ia- Hebroni” (Num. iii. 
excu A Chron. NS Vi, 23. 90, 9D) or of * Bene- 
Hebron ” (I Chron. xv. 9, xxiii. 19). In the time of 
David the chief of the Ifebronites was called Jeriah 
(I Chron. xxiii. 19, and elsewhere). In the forticth 
year of David's reign the Hebronites were settled 
at Jazer in Gilead, of whom 2.700 mighty men were 
appointed Ly the king superintendents over the two 
and one-half tribes, and 1,700, under Iashahiah. 
held similar positions ор the west of the Jordan (27. 
xxvi. 80, 31). 

4. One of the tribe of Judah, a descendant of 
Caleb (ib. ii. 42, 43). 

E. G If, 


M. SEL. 
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HECHIM. Nee Elbe miris 
HECHINGEN. ה‎ lo ;א‎ ron 
HECHT: Family. resident at 1 1. Vi. 
Jacob H. Hecht: ги а Heint, (у 
March 15, 1834, cited) Feb, 91, 9005 If 
America in ISIN; resided in California fr in pst 
I86GO, when le removed to Boston. Mas Ibo: 
ried Lina Prank (Jan. 25, 159670. From th 
of his residence im Boston he took an acti 
est in the affairs of the community. IL 


over fifteen years president of the United Hu 
Benevolent Association and wis one of its ehari 
members; he was the tirst president of the Fed 
tion of Jewish Charities; treasurer of the Hebrew 
Industrial School, founded by his wife; and the 
first president of the Elysium Chub. He was ap 
poiuted trustee of the state hospital by the late Gov 
ernor Ames, and. was successively reappointed by 
Governors Russell, Wolcott, and Crane. Ve was the 
first chairman of the Boston branch of the Baron de 
Hirsch Society for the Amelioration of the Condi 
tion of Russian Refugees, 

Lewis Hecht: Born at Ibeinstadlt, Germany, 
June 27, 1827. Te went to America in April, Isis 
staved fora short time in Baltimore, Md., went to 
San Francisco, Cal., in June, 185525, and to Boston 
תו‎ 1802. lle was for many years a director o! 
the United Hebrew Benevolent Association and of 
the Leopold Morse Home, a member of the ad- 
visory board of the City Institutions, and a director 
the New York and New England Railroad 
Company. 

Lina Frank Hecht: Wife of Jacob 11. lecht: 
born in Baltimore, Md., 1545. In 1559 Mrs. Трес 
founded in Boston the Hebrew Industrial School, the 
purpose of which was to Ainericanize and educate iin 
migrant Jews. Her husband acted as its treasurer 
aud made liberal provision in his will for its main 
tenance. Mrs. Hecht was an active member and 
ollicer of the Women's Educational and Industrial 
іол. She is a director of the Leopold Morse 
Home, and for many years was president of the le- 
brew Women’s Sewing Society. She is a member 
and oficer of the Jewish Publication Society of 
America, the Civil Service Reform Association. 
the Jewish Chautauqua, the National Council of 
Jewish Women, the board of trustees of the Feder 
ation of Jewish Charities, the board of trustees ot 
the Associated Charities, and isa trustee of the Bath 
Department of the City of Boston. 

Louis Hecht: Brother of Jacob IL Hecht; born 
in Heinstadt, Germany, Oct. 5, 1%40. He went to 
America in 1848, lived in Baltimore for nine уе, 
and then removed to San Francisco, Cal. lle en 
gaged in business there with his brothers, Col. Mar- 
cus IL. Tleeht, Isaac Jlecht, Jacob 1]. Hecht, and 
Abraham E. lfeeht. 1n 1572 he removed to Boston, 
Mass., and in the following vear married Rosa, i 
sister of Lina Frank Поем. Louis Hecht has Iu n 
for тару years the president of the Elysinm Club 
he was the first president of the Leopold Morse 
Home, and is a director of the Federation of Jewish 
Charities. 

А. (т. 
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HECHT, EMANUEL: German educationist ; 
born 1821 in Nordheim, Bavaria; died Feb. 25, 1862, 
in Hoppstiidten, Birkenfeld-Oldenburg. On gradu: 
ating in 1842 from the Royal Training College lor 
Teachers at Würzburg, Hecht was appointed by 
the district government of Lower Franeonia special 
instructor of candidates for admission to his alma 
mater, a position which he soon relinquished in 
order to devote himsel! to his life-work of teaching 
Jewish youth. During three years’ service in a 
small community in Lower Franeonia he published 
numerous essays in Jewish periodicals, a Dibtical 
history Tor Jewish elementary schools, and a Пе: 
brew primer. On the invitation of David Einhorn 
he went in 1845 to Hoppstiidten as teacher in the 
Jewish communal school. In conjunction with 
E. Goldmann, Einhorn's successor in the otlice of pro- 
vincial rabbi, Пес secured in 1856, after a campaign 
of vigorous agitation, full recognition hy the state 
of the Jewish communal schools in. Birkenfeld on 
equal terms with the Protestant and Catholic schools, 
and of Jewish communal teachers on the same foot- 
ing as their Christian colleagues. [n 1858 he was 
elected member of the ^ Provincialrath ” (het) of the 
principality. 

In 1859 Hecht was charged with having reviled 
the state religion in his "Untersceheidungslehre 
Zwischen Juden- und Christenthum,” but on trial 
before the provincial court was completely exoner- 
ated. As cocditor with A. Treu of Münster, he 
published in 1858 a religions journal entitled * Der 
Israclitisehe laus- und Schulfreund," which was 
discontinued after its first year. llecht's literary 
labors earned for him the honorary degree of Ph. D. 
from the University of Bonn, 

Among the historical and pedagogical studies 
published by Пес are a monograph on the Jews of 
Treves (Trier), and à pamphlet entitled * Der Yor- 
süngerdienst der Israeliten nach Seiner Gesetzlichen 
Eutwickelung." Пе is best known as a writer of 
devotional works aud of text-books on religion. Iis 
writings include: “Biblische Gesch." Fulda, 1842 
(American ed. revised by Samuel Adler and trans- 
lated into. English by M. Mayer, New York, 1859); 
" Israel's Gesch. von der Zeit des Bibelabsehlusses bis 
zur Gegenwart," Leipsic, 1555 (the За ed., 25. 1877, 
is such in name only, being virtually à new work 
by M. Kavserling; Eng. transl. of Ist ed. by Max 
Lilienthal, Cincinnati, 1557); “Jlandbiichlein für 
Leseschüler des Mebriiischen,” Fulda, 1842; * Ver- 
such das lIebrüisehe Durch Deutsche Wörter zu 
Erlernen," Kreuznach, 1858; " Die Hebriiische Vor- 
schule," 7». 1859; * Kleine. Hebraische Grammatik,” 
th. 1859; “Das Judenthum: ein Religionsbuch Tür 
lloóhere Sehulen,” tb. 1860; * Liederbuch für Isrue- 
litische Schulen," čb. 1860; "Der Ucbersetzungs- 
lehrer,” eb. 1959; “Der Pentateuch Grammatiseh 
Zergliedert," Brunswick, 1858; “ Geschüftsaufsütze 
für Schulen,” 25; "ilüster's Lesebücher für dic 
[sraelitiscehen Schulen Bearbeitet,” Essen, 1855; 
" Unterscheidungslehre Zwischen Juden- und Chris- 
tenthum," Hoppstiidten, 1859; “Sefer Chajim. mit 
Uebersetzung und Neuen Gebeten,” Brilon; " Keleh 
des Teils: Gebetbuch für Frauen und Jungfrauen,” 
i5. ; “Der Trosthecher,” Berlin, 1861; “Der Penta- 
teueh in Lehrreichen und. Erbaulichen Betrachtun 
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gen, Erzilillungen und Gedichten,” Berlin, 1862; “ Die 
lleilsquelle: Vollständiges Ilebriisches Gebetbuch 
mit Deutscher Uebersetzung Nebst einem Anhange 
mit Deutsehen Gebeten,” Brilon, 1860; * Ueber Sab- 
bath uud Feiertagsschulen und deren Einrichtung,” 
Fulda, 1542. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ben Chananja, 1862, pp. 90 et seq.; Sinai, 


1562, pp. 112 ef seq Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. v. 39, art. 
607, and elsewhere, 


ו .זו а‏ 


HECKSCHER, FERDINAND: German act- 
or; bornat Berlin 1806; died at Sondershausen Feb. 
רפ‎ 1591. Heckscher, who had a fine bass voice, 
began his theatrical career as a singer, but, finding 
his opportunities in this field too limited, he aban- 
doned music entirely (1583) and devoted his energies 
to the drama. 

116300160 under Denelli ind at the private theater 
Urania, Berlin, aud made his début at the König- 
städtische Theater in that city in 1825. From 1826 to 
1830 he was at Sondershausen; fron: 1830 to 1892 at 
Bremen; 1832-34 at Königsberg; 1834-41 at the Iof- 
theater, Dresden, where he played in company with 
Emil Devrient, Carl Weymar, and F. W. Porth; from 
[841 to 1845 at Breslau, and until 1846 as director of 
the theater at Sondershausen. He retired shortly 
after. Tle appeawed as a star at the IJloftheater, 
erlin, and in Cassel, Coburg, Brunswick, Lübeck, 
Königsberg, and Danzig. 

Heckscher's principal róles were Ingomar, Stephan 
Foster, Wetter von Strahl, Wallenstein, Otto TH., Don 
Ramiro, Fiesco, and Molière in Gutzkow's “ Das Ur- 
bild des Tartufles.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Flüggen, Blhnenlerikon, 1892, p. 132; Fisen- 

berg, DBühnenlecikon, s.v. 

Ms. 


a. E. 

HECKSCHER, SAMUEL BEN METR: Ger- 
inan scholar; lived at Altona in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; author of a work cntitled 
“ Kinah ‘al Serefah,” in Hebrew and German, on the 
ereat fire which raged at Altona in 1711 (see Stein- 
schneider, * Cut. Bodl." col, 2420; Benjacob, “ Ozar 
1-6 иип,” p. 538). 

а. М. SEL. 

HEDER (lit. “chamber,” “room "(: Colloquial 
ume fora Jewish old-fashioned elementary school. 
The Talmudical ex pression * tinnokot shel bet rab- 
ban" (chiklren, or, rather, babies, of the teacher's 
house; school children) may indicate that the cus- 
tom of giving instruction in the home of the teacher 
dates back to the early centuries of the common era. 
The heder of Germany early in tbe last century, 
as deseribed by Jost, dilfers little from the Russian 
und Polish peder, except that boys and girls were 
seated together. There is little doubt that during 
the past centuries the heder underwent but slight 
moditication, апа that its first radieal modifications 
came when it began to give way to schools arranged 
more in accordance with the modern spirit. 

The typical lieder was held in the room, seldom 
large, in which the “rebbe” (corrupt form of 
“rabbi”) and his family lived, and 
where he or other members of his house- 
hold, often the “rebbitzin” (rabbi's 
wife), earricd on other businesses or oc- 
cupations to supplement the small income obtained 
from teaching. The hoursof study were very long, 


A Typical 
Heder. 
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sometimes beginning early in the morning and last- 
ing, in the winter, to nine or ten at night. "Phe 
youngest children were taken to and from the heder 
by the "belfer " (* behelfer," or “assistant "), who 
usually maltreated them aml ate part of the food 
which they took with them to school, 1n the heder 
the children were divided into “kitot,” or classes, 
and while the rebbe was teaching one chass, a second 
elass, at the same long table, was repeating (7 ha- 
деги,” from "hazor" = "to repeat”) a different les 
son; amd as all pupils were required to read as 
loud as possible, yelling at the top of the voice being 
preferable, the clamor of the heder could be heard far 
away, While the din inside was such that one person 
could hardly hear what Lhe other was saying. 

The atinosphere of the heder was unhealthful, as 
nobody cared for ventilation or for comfort; the 
time allowed for play was very brief, ind vacations 
were given only in the months of Nisan and Tishri, 
the principal festival months. Various punish- 
ments were meted out to disobedient or inattentive 
children, and chastisement often meant cruel tlog- 
ging; it is no wonder, therefore, that the heder was 
toa very large extent a cause of physical deteriora- 
tion, and thal many remember with horror the 
school-days spent there, J. DL. Gordon's semi- 
humorous description of his teacher Reb Todros, 
aud of the armory of instruments of torture with 
which he enforced discipline and attention (* Col. 
lected Works,” i. 112-113, Odessa, 1880), may be 
somewhat exaggerated, but in all essentials is, toa 
very e extent, true. 

This system of education was hut slightly modi- 
fied in the smaller cities of Russia by the advent of 
the IIASKALAN, or progressive movement; in the 
larger cities fhe change for the better became more 
marked in the present generation, While it is still 
true that the “melanimed.” as the teacher is called 

by everybody exeept his pupils, is 


Modern usually an incompetent and often an 
Improve- ignorant man who has failed in every 
ments. other occupation, there were always 


true rabbinical scholars in the profes- 
sion, and many of the “maskilim,” who were ac- 
quainted with modern ideas, attempted to introduce 
more recent methods when fate placed them in the 
ranks of the " melammedinm. ” 

At the present time, and especially in the larger 
cities, the heder has risen from its former low state. 
The “heder metukkan” (improved heder) is à new 
institution that has appeared during the last few 
years, in which new methods of instruction have 
been introduced with varying success. Much is ex- 
pected, but little has hitherto been accomplished, 
hy the method known as * 'ibrit be-‘ibrit” (Tlebrew 
in Hebrew), the translating of the Hebrew words of 
the Pentateuch or the Hebrew text-book by other 
Hebrew words, and not in Yiddish, as formerly. 
All improved methods of Jewish education naturally 
imply shorter hours and the inelusion of secular 
subjects, and consequently the new hadarim ean not 
impart as much IIcbrew and rabbinical information 
as was possible under the old régime, when the 
pupil was confined for about ten years from twelve 
to fourteen hours daily in the old-style heder. 

The heder whieh appeared in the United States 
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with the advent of the Russian of 
retlection of the original institut? Tie: hours of 
study are short, the boys are pot eae. sive) un 
the rebbe, who is in most cases wf bh to speak 
English, is more often a martyr than a tyrant 
Some of the hudarim in New York 

In are held in spacious rooms that are 

the United used for no other purpose are [ит 

States. nished with the eonvenieuces usnal in 

modern schools, and are adininistered 
by learned and intelligent teachers. The propor: 
iion of badarim held in {unall synagogues is neh 
larger in New York than in Russia. because they are 
not in the way of the ~ раат," or adults, who 
in Russia study at the synagogue or bet liu anidrash 
throughout the dav. 

There js a considerable heder, or, rather, anti- 
heder, literature of the time when haskalal was 
propagated more zealously than now, Some exec! 
lent. parodies, ike Renben Zinlin's “Thageuadah le- 
Melammediin” (Odessa, 1885), portray the funtts and 
the troubles of the melammedim, and give an idea of 
the low esteem in which they were held. ‘The heder 
as distinguished from both the Talmud Torah, orlarge 
communal school, and the yeshibah, or Talmudic 
school for the older boys, has been the subject of 
much adverse legislation in Russia, and is still nom- 
inally under the ban of that government. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gottlober, in Ha- Boker Or, iv. 1039; Zeder- 

баша, in Wohelet, Supplement to Ha-Meliz, pp. 1 4. st. Peters- 

burg, 1551; Strassburger, Gesch. der Erziehung und des 

Unterrichts bei den Israeliten, pp. 151 et seq., Breslau, 1555; 

D. Blaustein, in Helpful Thoughts (reprinted in MeKenna's 

Our Brethren of the Tenements und tli Ghetto), pp. 14-15, 

New York, 1599; Kahana, Rabbi Visracl Ba'al Shom-Tob, 

pp. 10-11. Jitomir, 1900. 

п. К. р. Wr. 

HEDYOT )=='10:6-6(: Term used in Mishnah, 
Talmud, and Midrash to designate a private person, 
a commoner, not belonging to the elass of kings, 
priests, oflicers, ete. 7., Sanh. 90a, “three kings 
and four hedyotot "); also an ignorant man; onc of 
low character; an uncultured, ill-mannered jindi- 
vidual (* ha-liedyot kofez be-rosh”). ""Phe lowest 
man rushes ahead ” and gives his opinion first in the 
presence of prominent men (Meg. 12b). " Hledyot " is 
used as opposed to “sons of kings? (Num. R. viii. 4); 
of man asopposcd to God (/5.; Kid. 28b); of a com- 
mon priest as distinguished froma high priest (Yeb. 
59a); of a Samaritan as opposed to an Israelite 
(Sanh. 21b); of an untrained as opposed to a skilled 
worker (M. К. 10а); “leshon hedvot” (vulgar or pop- 
ular parlance) is spoken of in contradistinetion to 
the language of the learned (B. M. 1042); " meshal 
hedyot ? (a proverb or popular saying) occurs fre 
quently in the Midrash: "shitre hedyot" (private 
writings, letters, or documents) are opposed to Bib- 
lical books (Shah. 116b); “parah hedyotit" means 
а cow of common stock, not trained for plowing 
(Ruth lia, Td). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jastrow, ict. dí WE Levy, Nethebr, Wär- 
terh. і. 453; Bacher, idis dena W örterhuche Tancham Je- 
ruschalinis, Hebrew part, p. 26. 
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HEFEZ B. YAZLIAH (also called HEFEZ 
ALLUF): Halakist; lived toward the end of the 
tenth century. Rapoport assumes him to have been 


bat a faint 
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a Palestinian, but it is more probable that he lived 
in kairwan. He was the author of a work, now lost, 
in Which, as its name “Sefer ha-Mizwot " indicates, 
the 613 commandments were enumerated (see ComM- 
MANDMENTS, ‘Tne 613), Unlike his predecessors 
in this field, Hefez, hesides an enumeration of the 
laws, gave, in brief, reasons for their existence. 
Ile was thus, perhaps, the first in the field of the 
“Ta‘ame ba-Mizwot,” which afterward had so many 
exponents. Moreover, the “Sefer ha-Mizwot” con- 
tained not only the Biblical ordinances, but also their 
Tahnudic-rabbinical amplitieations and interpreta- 
tions. Helez gave what may he described as a brief 
summary of Biblical, Talmudic, and geonie litera- 
ture, including also formulas for prayer. The book 
was highty esteemed by the Spanish and German- 
French authorities, and the decisions of its author, 
who was referred to as “Gaon,” “Tesh Kalah,’ 
and * Alluf," had such authority that even Maimon- 
ides acknowledged himself under obligation to him 
(comp. his responsum in “Pe'er ha-Dor,” No. 140). 
licfez was a grammarian and a philosopher as well 
as a halakist, and, what is very remarkable, he man- 
aged to express his philological and philosophical 
opinions even in his “Sefer ha-Mizwot.” Jonah ibn 
Janah, Judah ibn Balaam, Solomon Parhon, and 
Vanhum Yernshalmi quote grammatical as well as 
lexicographieal remarks from llefez's “Sefer ha- 
Mizwot." To judge from these quotations, Ucfez 
not only explained the Biblical verses of a legisla- 
tive nature which be had quoted in lis enumeration 
of the 615 liws, but also at times referred to pas- 
sages from Seriptural books other than those of the 
Pentateuch; even post- Biblical literature was drawn 
upon for the interpretation of Diblieal passages. 
Hefez was a philosopher of authority, as à quota- 
tion fram his work in Judah b. Darzillai's commen- 
tary to the “Sefer Yezirah” indicates (pp. 55-56). 
As Kaufmann has already noted, Baliya hen Joseph 
ibn Pakuda’s proof of the existence of God from the 
combination of the four elemenis, notwithstanding 
their opposing natures (* obot ha-Lebabot,” i. 6), 
is derived from the “Sefer ha-Mizwot" of Jlefez. 
Dahya's teaching concerning the unity of God and 
the anthropomorphism of the Scriptures may proh- 
ably also be traced back to 116167 whose work is 
quoted by Bahya in the introduction to his book 
— pou in Judah b. Darzillai's Conimen- 
tary, p. 395). The tosatists, like the other German- 
F S Ко quote legal decisions from the works 
of 11616, while assuming the author of them to have 
been R. Hananeel. It has heen clearly demonstrated, 
however, that not IIananecl, but 116102, was the 
author of the work. The misunderstanding arose 
through a false interpretation of the abbreviation 
по ( = van D) as חננאל‎ o. Whether the "book 
llefez? is any other than the “Sefer ha-Mizwot ” is 
still in doubt; it is possible that the * book Hefez ” 
may mean the “book hy Jlefez,” and therefore the 
“Sefer ha-Mizwot.” If both refer to the same book, 
the “Sefer ha-Mizwot ” must have been a voluminous 
codex, as the quotations Irom the “book Lefez ” 
cover all departments of Jewish law—ritual law, 
civil law, ete. On the other hand, Rapoport’s ciaiin, 
which makes Jlefez the author also of the “ Mikzo'ot. " 
(see HANANEEL в. lusum), has been proved to be 
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without foundation, 
tlie * We-llizhir.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, Маг Tiananel, pp. 17-20. (Ger- 
man parti; Bloch, in Jt. E.J. у. 37-40; Benjacob, par ha- 
A Fürst, m Orient, Lit. x. 110-111 ; L. Levysobn, ih. 

241 -230; eifimnn, ih. хи. 017; Rapoport, Toledot A. 
ooa pp. 30535. idem. in. Kobuk's Jeschurun, viii. irs 


Nor was Hefez the author af 


65; idem, in Warnheim's Rehuzat Hakamim. pp. 562-00. 

SS L. G. 

HEFKER: Ownerless property, rendered so 
either by the Толпа renunciation of the owner, or 


by an act of the court (Git. 86b), or by the death of 
a proselyte who has lelt no Jewish heirs (D. D. 149a; 
Maimonides, * Yad,” Zekty yah, i. б), Property found 
in seas, rivers, or deserts is alsa supposed to be own- 
erlesa, und comes under the category of hefker (Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 272, 12, 274, Isserles' 
gloss; comp. D. K. Sla, the ten institutions estab- 
lished by Joshua; see ТАБКАХАП). In aH these cases 
property of this kind is acquired by the first who 
ares to take possession of it. The renunciation of 
ownership in property, Whether movable or immov- 
able, in order to be valid must be made in the pres- 
ence of three inen (Ned. 45a). The formula of such 
a renunciation is very simple: © This my property 
shall be hefker." If no one takes. possession of the 
property during the first three days, the previous 
owner may retract his original statement, but not. 
after that, although he ean always acquire possession 
of if in the same manner ns any one else (Ned. 44a; 
comp. К. Nissim ad loc. ; * Yad,” Nedarim, ii. 17; 
IIoshen Mishpat, 275, 9). The renunciation is valid 
only when made in general terms, not when it 
is declared hefker only to a certain class and not to 
another class, as when one declares it hefker for the 
poor and not for the rich (Peah vi. 1; Yer. Peah vi. 

В. M. 30b; comp. “Nada Diyehnda;" series il., 
to Yoreh Реал, 15H. As to whether property is 
legally hefker if one or two individuals have been 
specifically excepted by the owner, compare * Na- 
halat Zeb ” to Hoshen Mishpat, 20, 1. 

With a few exceptions, the manner of acquiring 
is the same in case of hefker as in other cases (see 
ALIENATION AND ACQUISITION), While usufruetuary 
possession for a period of tine is sullicient to establish 
a claim to real estate when the claim is that it was 
sold or given away (see АЖА an), such possession 
is not sutlicient in the case of hefker, where posses. 
sion must consist oF actual acquisition of the object. 
(B. D. 34а). Painting one portion of a wall in a 
house, or plowing a field with the intention of 
taking possession of it, Is suflicient (“ Yad,” Ne- 
darim, ii. ; Hoshen Mishpat, 275). АП the poor- laws 
that pertain to land are disregarded in the case of 
hefker property. If, however, the previous owner 
takes possession of it again, he i is obliged to observe 
all those a except that of separating the tithes 
(^ ma'aser?: NOE dla; " Yad,” Muttenot ANIM v. 
21). One who hasuequired possession of an owncriess 
ox necd not make restitution for the injuries the ox 
had committed before he aequired it (B. К. 13D: 
loshen Mishpat, 406, 9, 3). See INHERITANCE: 
Poor Laws; PROSELYTES. 

א .א 

HEGEL, 
RICH : 
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GEORG WILHELM FRIED- 
German philosopher; born at Stnttgart 
died at Berlin 1831. After studying at the 
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University of Tübingen he became tutor at Bern 
and Frankfort-on-the-Main, and lecturer (1801) and 
professor (E505) of philosophy at Jena. ln ESOS Ju 
became director of a gymnasium at Nuremberg; in 
INIG, professor at Hcidelberg; and in ISIS, professor 
at Berlin, 

Hegel may be said to have been the founder of a 
school of thought dominant in Germany until the 
rise of modern natural sciences in the beginning of 
the Jater half of the nineteenth century; even now, 
though discredited in the land of his birth, it is to 
п certain extent represented by prominent thinkers 
in England and America. His system has been ile- 
scribed as “logical idealism.” According to him, 
all thatisactual or real is the manifestation of spirit 
ormind; metaphysics is coincident with logic, which 

develops the creative self-movement 

His of spirit as a. dialeetie and necessary 

Philosophy process. God is this self unfolding 

of History. spirit, and in the course of the self- 

realizing, free process of unfolding, 

creation leaps into being. The world is a develop- 

ment of the principles that form the content of the 
divine mind. 

The influence of Hegel's system was especially 
potent in giving the first impulse toward the elabo- 
ration of a philosophy of history. From his point 
af view history is a dialectic process, through which 
the divine (the absolute mind), in ever fuller meas- 
ure, is revealed and realized. This absolute is the 
unlinited and as such, in the fate of the various na- 
tions which represent successive limited and finite 
objectifyings of certain particular phases of the dia- 
lectie movement, exercises Jlis highest right, and 
thus operates in history as the Supreme. Judge. This 
interpretation of history has since become funda- 
mentalin the theology of some ef the leaders of the 
Jewish Reform movement. Tt has been made tlie 
basis for assigning to Israel n peculiar task, a mis- 
sion. Furthermore, it has helped to enlarge and 
modify the concept of revelation. Applying these 
principles to Jewish history, the Jewish Megeltans 
(Samuel Hirrsen especially) have discovered in that 
history also the principle of development, a succes- 
sion of fuller growths, of more complete realizations 
in form and apprehension of the particular spirit or 
idea represented by Israel in the economy of pro- 
gressive humanity. 

Ilegcl was also the first seriously to develop a 
philosophy of religion. ln his lectures on this sub- 

ject he treats first of the concept of re- 

His ligion, then of the positive religion, 
Philosophy and finally of the absolute religion. 
of Religion. Religion is defined as “thinking the 
Absolute," or “thinking consciousness 

of God”; but this thinking is distinet from philoso- 
phy inso far as it isnot in the form of pure thought, 
hut in that of feeling and imaginative representa- 
tion(" Vorstgllung ").. "Phe Godhead reveals Himself 
only to the thinking mind, therefore only. to and 
through man. Religion, in the main, is knowledge 
of God, and of the relation of man to God. There- 
fore, as rooted in imaginative representation, not in 
pure idea, religion operates with symbols, which are 
incre forms of empirical existence, buf not thespecu- 
lative content. Yet this content of highest specu- 
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Hege 
lative truth is the essential and ' th the 
absolute religion. Through “си | hip 
the Godhead enters the innermost pert dis dn 
nere") of His worshipers and becone- > ip thr od 
self consciousness. Religion thusis " h nd te 


ot the divine spirit [in HhuseH | through thea vas 
of the finite mind.” This distinction between syru 
bol iud content, as well as the conception of rcli 
as the free apprehension, in an ever fuller decr 
of the divine throuch the finite (human) mind, wees 
utilized by Samuel Hirsch in his rejection of the view 
that Judaism is Law, and that the ceremonies, 1 
garded by him as mere symbols, are divinely com 
manded, unchangeable institutions. The ides (or 
"Lehre ") is the essential This idea realizes itself, 
imperfectly at first, in symbol, but with its fuller 
unfolding the symbols become inadequate to con 
vey the knowledge of God. ft was in this way that 
Hegel's philosophy of religion became of importance 
for modern Jewish thought, 

liege) himself, when treating of positive or defi 
nite (^ bestimmte 7) religion, dealt with Judaism as 
only one of the temporary phases through whieh the 

knowledge of God passed in the course 


11} 
eis 


Hegel's ol its evolution iuto the absolute relis- 
View of  ion—Christianity. Tle divides “he 
Judaism. «stimmte Religion ” into (4) natural re- 


ligions und (bi the religion of “spiritual 
|^ geistigen "] individuality.” Inthe first group are 
included, besides the lowest, celled by him the " im- 
mediate” religions, or “religions of magic," the Ori 
ental religions—the Chinese “religion of measure”; 
the Brahman “religion of fantasy"; the Buddhis- 
tie “religion of inwardness" (* Insielisein ”). Mid- 
way between this group and the second. he places 
Zoroastrianism, which he denominates the “religion 
of good,” or “of light,” and the Syrian religion, des- 
ignated as the “religion of pain.” Tn the second 
group he enumerates the “religion of sublimity ” 
(iudaism), the “religion of beauty” (the Greek), 
and the “religion of utility " ("^ Zweckmüssigkeit "( 
or “of intellect? (the Roman). 

In thus characterizing Judaism, Hegel practically 
restates, in the dificult, almost unintelligible, tech- 
uical phraseology of his own system, the opinion coni- 
mon to all Christian theologians since Paul. The 
unity (of God) as apprehended by Judaism is al- 
together transcendental. God is indeed known as 
~ NXon- World,” * Non-Nature"; but Ue is merely 
cognized as the * Master," the " Lawgiver,” Israel 
is the particular people of this particular God. 
Israel is under the Law; yea, Israel is forever indis- 
solubly bound up with a particular land (Palestine). 

The influence of Tlegel is discernible in the wri 
tings of Samson Raphael Hirsch, who turned Hegel's 

system to good account in defense of 


His Orthodoxy. Samuel Hirsch, on the 
Influence other hand, was induced to write his 
on Jewish feligionsphilosophie der Juden " by 
Thinkers, the desire to show that his master 


Hegel had misunderstood. Judaism. 
Ife showed that the central thought in Hegel's sys- 
tem, that man is God's image and that through him 
the divine is realized on earth, is fundamental also 
to Judaism, The universal implications of the 
God-consciousness, vindicated by Hegel for Chris- 


Hegesippus 
Heidenheim 


tiauity alone, were certainly before that Jewish, in the 

dialectic process through which the God-conscious- 

ness finally rose to the climactic harmonizing of Na- 
ture and God (the transeendental aud the natural) in 
the “absolute religion ” (Christianity). The Jewish 

God-idea is not barrenly transcendental. The an- 

tithesis between God and non-God is overcome in 

the concept of Man (not merely ene God-Man) as 

combining the divine and the natural (see Gop). 
The theory of Hegel that Judaism is Law, that 

its motive is fear, that the holiness and wisdom of 

God as eognized by it are attributes merely of the 

sublime, unapproachable Sovereign, and assuch are 

beyond the reach of man, as well as the other view 
that Judaism is definitively Palestinian, is contrary 
to the facts of Jewish history. Even the Bible 
shows that religion as reflected by it had progressed 
beyond thisstage. The lIegelinn method of regard- 
ing man and mind as under the law of growth, and 

God, not as a fact, but as a force, prepared the way 

for modern theories of evolution and the science of 

comparative religion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hegel's Werke, especially Vorlesungen Hber 
die Philosophie der Religion, Berkn, 1832: Samuel Hirsch, 
Die Religiousphilosophie der Juden, Leipsic, 1543; Pllei- 
derer, fesch. der Religionsphilosophie, Berhn, 18855; Prin- 
jer, Gesch. der Religionsphilosuphie, Brnnswiek, 1580, 1883; 
Windelband, History of Philosophy (transl.), New York, 


1898; Zeller, Gesch. der Deutschen Philosophie seit Leib- 
nitz, 2d ed., Munich, 1575. \ 
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HEGESIPPUS: 1. One of the earliest writers 
of the Christian Church; lived at Rome, whither he 
bad gone about 150 from Palestine or Syria, by 
way of Corinth; died about 159. According to 
Eusebius, he was by birtha Jew; and though this is 
only an induction on the part of Eusebius, it may be 
accepted as true. Ile wrote, iu five books, a work 
entitled ‘Yrourypara Ilerre, or lIérre Xo) ypáupaca, 
a historical apology for Christianity, in which he at- 
tempts to prove the truth and continuity of Christian 
doctrine in the apostolie churches and also the suc- 
cession of bishops. It was indirectly aimed against 
Gnosticism and heresies in general, Of Jewish he- 
retical sects he mentions seven (Eusebius, * 
Eccl." iv. § 21): Essences, Galileans, Hemerobaptists, 
Masbotheans, Samaritans, Saddueces, and Pharisees. 
Пе cites the apocryphal gospelsof the Hebrews and 
of the Syrians, Jewish traditions, and Judeo-Chris- 
tian literary productions. le is thus an important 
authority for Jewish heresies and for the earliest 
history of the Christian Chureh. Only fragments 
of the ‘Yzeuvyuara have been preserved—in the 
“ [istoria Ecclesiastica” of Ensebius and (one ex- 
tract) in Photius, “ Bibliotheca.” p. 233. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hilgenfeld, in Zeitschrift für Wissenschaft- 

liche Theologie, 1875, p. 84: idem, Ketzergesceh. pp. 30, 84; 

Harnack, (reseh. der ctltchristlichen Litteratur, i. 483; 

idem, Chronologie der Altehristlichen Litteratur, i, 080 et 

seq. Holtzmann, Lehrbuch drr Neutestameutlieheu The- 
logic, p. 104; the literature cited by Weizsücker, in Her- 

zom-Hauck, Real-Pueye, vii. 53]. 

2. Presumed name of the author of а free Latin 
translation, in five books, of the " Warsof the Jews” 
of Josephus; lived in the second half of the fourth 
century. The name is merely a corruption of * Jo- 
sephus"; it occurs as ".loseplius * as early as the 
fifth century, in bucherius, and as late as the tenth, 
in Widerkind of Saxony. dn the latter part of the 
Ambrosian manuscript (8th or 9th cent.) the head- 
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ing "Josippi Liber Primus” has been changed by a 
later hand to * Egesippi." A Bern manuscript of 
the ninth century has " Hegesippus"; while a Vati- 
ean manuscript of the ninth and tenth centuries has 
“Ambrosius” as the author, though without any 
foundation. The text of Josephus is treated very 
frecly in llegesippus—mostly in a shortened form. 
It was first printed at Paris, 1510, and has been often 
reprinted. it was used by theanthorof the Hebrew 
" Yosippon." See Joskrnves, Fravirs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schürer, Gesch. i. 53 (and the authorities there 
cited), 121: Rapoport, in the introduction to Stern's ed. of 
Parhon's iruak, p. X., Posen, 1844; Zunz, G. V. p. 159. 


G. 

HE-HALUZ (lit. “the armed," or "the van- 
guard"): Hebrew magazine or year-book which ap- 
peared irregularly between 1852 and 1889, Its Ger- 
man title, * Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen über 
Jüdische Geschichte, Literatur, und Alterthums- 
kunde,” indicates the nature of its contents. It was 
edited and published by Joshua Heschel Scuorn as 
the realization of a plan mapped out by his friend and 
teacher Isaac Erter, who had died one year before 
the first volume appeared. Geiger, A. Krochmal, 
J. №. Reggio, M. Dubs, and M. Steinsehneider were 
among the contributors to the earlier volumes, the 
major portion of which, however, was written by 
the editor. The articles in the later volumes were 
written hy Schorr exclusively. The dates and 
places of publication are as follows: vols. i.-iii. 
Lemberg, 1852-56; iv.-vi. Breslau, 1859-61; vii.—- 
viii. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1865-69; ix.-xi. Prague, 
1813-80; xii.-xiii. Vienna, 1887-89. 

“VWe-Maluz” was the most radical of Hebrew 
periodical puhlieations, and Schorr's bold attacks on 
the great rabbinical authorities, and even on the 
Talmud, arouscd intense opposition. Entire works, 
like A. M. Harmolin's “ Ha-1olez? (Lemberg, 1861) 
and Meir Kohn Brsriirz's " Di'ur Tit ha-Yawen ” 
(German title, ^O. H. Schorr’s Talmudisehe Exc- 
gesen," Presburg, 1885), were written to disprove its 
statements, and few men were subjected to so much 
vindictive criticism and gross personal abnse as its 
editor, who was equally unsparing in his counter- 
attacks. Many of his extreme views on Таіса 
subjects were, however, rejected even by radieal 
critics (see Geiger, " Jüd. Zeit." iv. 67-80). 

m PET 

HEIDELBERG: University town in the grand 
duchy of Baden, Germany; it has a population of 
40,240, including 882 Jews. The community there 
dates from the middle of the thirteenth century, as 15 
shown by historical references to the presence of Jews 
in the neighborhood of Heidelberg during the reign 
of Ludwig 11. (1253-94). 1n 1300 the protected Jew 
Anselm lived in the town itself; in 1321 there were 
several others there; and in 1849 Jews were among 
those who suffered during the Black Death. How- 
ever, itis probable that but few were martyred, for 
the elector Rupert I. made Heidelberg at that time 
a place of refuge for Jews fleecing from Worms, 
Speyer, and other places. From the middle of the 
fourteenth century onward Jews were regularly re- 
ecived in Heidelberg under comparatively favorable 
conditions, The “Hochmeister” (rabbi) Lebelang 
was granted protection, and permission to open at 
Heidelberg or in some other place in the Palatinate a 


. 
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school whose pupils were also assured of protection. 
The cemetery was enlarged in 1360, 1m 1] 
berg became the seat of the federated neighboring 
communities. The elector Rupert 11. expelled all 
Jews in 1390, and gave their cemetery, synagogue, 
honses, and manuscripts to the university, although 
on becoming king he permitted Jews to stay in other 
cities of his domains. 

dews are not mentioned again at Heidelberg until 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when five 
members of the famous Oppenheimer family were 
living there. At that time Heidelberg seems to have 
been the seat of the electoral day yan 15226 Margolis. 
During the French invasions of 1689 and 1693 the 
Jews of Heidelberg and the refugees from Mann- 
heim staving with them suffered greatly. In 4 
thirteen Jewish families were living at Heidelberg, 
including the tirst district rabbi, Tlirseh Fränkel, who 
was sueceeded by David Ullmann (d. 1762). In 1768 
the elector invested Hirsch Moses Mergentheim with 
the office of chief rabhi of the Palatinate. Olympia 
Fulvia Morata, born at Ferrara of Jewish parents, 
was offered the chair of Greek at the university in 
1554, but was prevented from accepting by ill 
health. Baruch Spinoza was called to a chair of 
philosophy in 1693, hut declined. Among the teach- 
ers of ]Tebrew at the university were the baptized 
Jews Paulus Staffelstein (called May 18, 1551) and 
Emanuel Tremellius (called July 8, 1561), and also 
Johann Reuchlin, Sebastian Münster, Simon Gry- 
nius, The University of Heidelberg was perhaps 
the tirst in Germany to admit Jews as privat- 
docenten, among these being IL. B. Oppenheim 
(1842; political economy) and Alexander Fried- 
länder (1843; Jaw), grandson of Rabbi Joseph Fried- 
länder. The first Jewish regular professor in Heidel- 
berg was the Orientalist Gustav Weil, appointed 
1861. At present (1903) the university includes 
among its professors Georg |ellinek (international 
law). 

Heidelberg became part of the grand duchy of 
Baden in 1503; by the edict of 1808 the Jews were 
granted full civic liberty, Heidelberg belongs, un- 
der the “ grossherzoglicher Oberrath” of the Isracl- 
ites of Baden, toasynagogal district that includes the 
communities of Baierthal, Gross-Sachsen, eidel- 
berg, Петрас, Hockenheim, Ketsch, Lentershau- 
sen, Liitzelsachsen, Meekeshcim, Nussloch, Rohr- 
bach, Reilingen, Sandhausen, Schwetzingen, Wall- 
dorf, Weinheim, and Wiesloch. 

The synagogal districts of Ladenburg and Sins- 
heim with their communities are also under the 
jurisdiction of the district rabbi of Heidelberg, IT. 
Pinkus is now rabbi (1903), his two immediate pred- 
ccessors having been Hillel Sondheimer and Solo- 
mon Fürst. There are many societies and fonn- 
dations in the community, including a B'nai B'rith 
Friedrichsloge. 

BIRLIOGRAPHY : Lowenstein, бехе. der Juden in der Kur- 
pralz, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1595 ; salfeld, Merrtyrologium: 


Statistisches Jahrh. des Deutsch-IEsraelitisehen Gemeinde- 
hundes, Berlin. INE, 
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HEIDENHEIM, PHILIP: German rabbi and 
teacher; born at Bleieherode June 14, 1814. In 1834 
he was called as teacher to Sondershausen, where he 
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worked under I. Woltfson, whom lic 
15837 as principal and preacher [n 1810 he was 
appointed teacher at the © Realschule " where he 
taught (1810 86) тоа (етос, yeography, German, 
Latin, and history. 

Tn הו‎ having received his rabbinical cdiplema 
from Rabbi Lob Blaschke in Schóonlanke and from 
Rabbis LJ. Oettinger and Michael Siu dis in Berlin, 
he was appointed * Landesrabbiner" of the princi 
pality of Sehwarzburg Sondershausen; and shortly 
afterward the few scattered Jewish communitics 
in the principality of Schwarzhure Rudolstadt were 
added to his jurisdiction, 

In (8-8 hie attended the conference of German teach. 
ers held in Eisenach, and was elected one of its otl- 
cers, It was due to his initiative that in the first 
section of the constitution, which originally read, 
“The foundation of all education is Christian,” the 
word Cristian” was changed to“ moral anil relig- 
lous " )" sittlich-relisiós 7(. Four hiandred memhers 
voted in favor of the amendment, proposed by Hei. 
denheim ; and thissoempittercda missionary who was 
present that he exclaimed: © We have sold Christ to 
the Jews.” The liberal tendency of the time appears 
also froin the fact that this gathering took place on 
Rosh ha-Shanah (New-Year's Day), and that the 
Jewish community granted to its rabbi leave of ab. 
sence for the occasion. At Passover, 1902, Heiden- 
heim celebrated the sixty-fifth anniversary of his in- 
augural sermon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Нг. Zeit. des Jud. 1877, р. 0060; 1878, p, 204: 

ISTH, p. tl 1881, pp. 746 €t scq. 

8 Dp 

HEIDENHEIM, WOLF (BENJAMIN) BEN 
SAMSON: (erman exegeteand grammarian; born 
at Heidenheim in 1757 ; died at Rédelheim Feb. 23, 
[идо St cin early are осире тає sent. to 


сносе in 


Fürth, where he studied Talmud under Joseph Stein- 
and, from 1777, 


hardt, author of “Zikron Yosef,” 
under Hirsch Лапо, 
Besides Talmudic litera- 
ture, Heidenheim de- 
voted himself to tbe 
study of Hebrew gram- 
mar, and particularly of 
the Masorah. In 1782 
he left Fürth, probably 
on account of .lanow's 
opposition to Mendels- 
solin’s translation of the 
Pentateuch. of which 
Heidenheim was an ad- 
mirer. He wentto Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,. where 
he made the acquaint- 
anee of the most promi- TT 
nent scholars, among 

them Wolf Breidenbuch end Solomon Dubno. There 
began his literary activity, which lasted tifty years. 
Heidenheim, encouraged by Dubno, conceived the 
idea of issuing a revised edition. of the Penta- 
tench, with a commentary of his own. The first 
work edited by him was Ibn Ezra's * Moznayim,” to 
which he added a critical commentary (Offenbach, 
1791). Seven years Inter Heidenheim began his erit- 





| deal edition of the Pentatench, which he entitled 


Heidenheim 


Heilbut PHE 
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“Sefer Torat Elohim.” It contained the Targum, 
the commentaries of Rashi and Rashbam, the “ Min- 
hat Shay " of Solomon Norzi (commen- 


His Pen- tary), his own glosses and Masoretic 
tateuch. references, and his supercommentary 


on Rashi entitled " llabanat ha-Mik- 
ri" He based his commentary chietly on the ac- 
cents, adding numerous grammatical notes. But 
the untlertaking, on the business side, was too ditli- 
cult for him alone, and he was compelled to stop at 
(теп. xliii. 16. 

He next entered into partnership with Baruch 
Daseliwitz, an energetic business man; through the 
assistance of Breidenhach they obtained from the 
Count of Solms-Ródelheim, under favorable condi- 
tions, a license to establish a printing-press at Itódel- 
heim, whither they removed in 1799. Heidenheim 
immediately began an edition of the Mahzor, witha 
Hebrew commentary by himself and a German trans- 
lation by himself and Breidenbach (1800). In order 
to give a correct text, Heidenheim had 
secured the most ancient manuscripts, 
among them being one of 1258, as well 
as the carliest Italian and German edi- 
tions. Attheend of the Malizor to Shemini ‘Azeret 
there is printed HHeidenheim's " Ha-Piyyutiin weha- 
Payetanim," an essay on the liturgists. 

ln 1806, Baschwitz having withdrawn, Heiden- 
heim became sole proprietor. In that year he 
published his “ Mebo ha-Lashon,” a treatise on He- 
brew grammar, and in 1808 his * Mishpete ha-Te‘a 
mim,” a treatise on the accents according to the 
ancient grammarians. Ten years later Heidenheim 
recommencer his edition of the Pentateuch, but with 
а larger scope. It was published in four separate 
editions in 1818-21; one edition, entitled © Me'or 
‘Enayim,” contains the text, the commentary “ “En ha- 
Kore," and theauthor’s treatise (^ ‘En ha-Sofer”) on 
the square characters; another edition, entitled * Mo- 
da! la-Binah,” contains the text, the commentary of 
Rashi, and the author's supercommentary ; the third 
edition, entitled * Tikkun Sofer,” is an unvocalizcd 
text for scribes; the fourth contains tlie text, with а 
German translation, and a commentary entitled * Min- 
hah Uadashah.” Heidenheim also published: the 
Pesah Maggadah (German transl. ; — the Pirke 
Abot (German trans}. ; 1823); “Siddur 
Satah Berurah,” the daily prayers with 
a German translation (1823); ^ Ma‘aseh 
Ta‘ti‘im,” a polemic against the caba- 
list Nathan Adler (anonymous, but ascribed to Hei- 
deuheim); “Seder Tish'ah be-Ab” (German transh., 
with notes; 1826); Selihot (German transl., with a 
llebrew commentary; 1894). He also added valu- 
able notes to various works which issued from his 
press, among them being the “Mebo ha-Mishnah " 
of Maimonides, and Solomon Papenheim's " Yeriot 
Shelomoh."  Heleft morethan a dozen unpublished 
works, Mec on Hebrew grammar. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Baer, in Alg. Deutsche Biog.; Carmoly, in 
Revue Orie — iii, 303 ef seys Louis Lewin, in Monats- 
schrift, xliv. 197-1 194; Xlv. 422-452, 519-553 ; Berliners Maga- 
zin, v. dl el sry. 

5. M. SEL. 


HEIDINGSFELD: Bavarian city, onthe Main, 
near Würzburg. lt has a population OI SUED S 
cluding 100 Jews (1903). That it contained one of 


His 
Mahzor. 


His 
Tefillah. 


the oldest. Jewish settlements may һе seen from the 
“Martyrologium ” of Nuremberg (ed. Salfeld, p. 283), 
which mentions a woman by the name of Zira among 
the victims of the Franconian persecution of 1298. 
łn 1398 King Wenceslaus expressly released the city 
from the obligation of paying Jewish debts. In 1422 
it was stated in the privileges granted the city һу 
King Sigismund that no one should be permitted to 
receive a Jew or cause him to settle there except ру 
roval command; but in 1431 the city obtained from 
the king the privilege of admitting Jews with the 
rights enjoyed by their coreligionists in other free 
cities. 

King Sigismund sold the city to the Von Guten- 
stein fumily, from which it passed to Bishop Lorenz 
of Würzburg, who bought it in 1498 for the bishop- 
ric. Because of a charter which the seven Jewish 
f:unilies living there had obtained from their former 
lord, they were allowed by the bishop to remain for 
а yearly payment of 120 florins. In the course of the 
next centuries the Jewish community in Ieidings- 
feld increased considerably, and as a result the little 
town became a trading center. 

In the fifteenth century Ileidingsfeld supported a 
rabbinate; and in the cighteenth century it became 
the seat of a chief rabbinate which included ail the 
district communities of Würzburg. On May 23, 
1727, the election of Jacob Löw as district rabbi was 
confirmed by the bishop, and on Aug. 10, 1742, that 
of Löw Baruch Colin. From 1798 Abraham bine 
occupied the position. The office was discontinued 
when all corporations were dissolved by the Bavarian 
edict of 1818 (see Bavaria). The court agent Selig- 
inann should also be mentioned, who, by a patent 
dated 1726, was exempted, with all his people, from 
taxes when traveling on the business of the bishop- 
ric. Teidingsfell passed into the possession of the 
Bavarian crown along with the bishopric of Würz- 
burg. The Jews living there gradually deserted 
their narrow ghetto; many of them, especially after 
freedom of residence was proclaimed, settled in the 
neighboring Würzburg. The community still pos- 
sesses a parochial school. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Himmelstein, Die Juden in Franken. in 


Archip des Historischen Vereins für Unterfranken und 
Aschafenbury, хід Heffner, Die Juden in Franken, Nurem- 
berg, 1454; Heinrie h Epstein, Ein Beitrag zur Gesch. der 
Juden im Ehemaligen Herzogtum Ostfranken, in Monats- 
schrift, 1880; Löwenstein, Zur Gesch. der Juden in 
Franhen, in Zei Ischrift für Gesch. der Juden in Deutsch- 
land, idi; Landes- und Volkskunde des Königreichs 
Bayern, iv., 8 1. 


р. А PB. 


HEIFER, RED. See RED HEIFER. 


HEILBRON, DAVID: Dnutch physician; born 
at The lague July 4, 1762; died at Amsterdam 
1847. He was educated at the University of Leyden, 
graduating (M.D.) in 1784. From 1785 to 1800 he 
practised in his native city. Inthe latter year he re- 
moved to Amsterdam, where for many years he be- 
longed to the board of health, and where he practised 
for the remainder of his life. 

Heilbron is the author of: 
het Bezigen van Purgeermiddelen in de Borstziek- 
ten," 1190; “Verhandeling over de Oorzaken van 
het Beslag op de Tong," 1795, German transl. 1795; 
“Verhandeling over de Ziekteteekenen uit de 


“Verhandeling over 
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Oogen in Jeete Ziekten,” 1705; * Verhandeling over 
de Teekens of Verschijnselen der Oogen in Мес 
pende Ziekten,” 1801; “Verhandeling over de 
Middelen Tegen de Besmetiing van de Ware Vee 
pest,” 1824, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biog. Ler. Vienna, Psst, 


s. ID. 


HEILBRONN : Town of Württemberg in the 
distiict of the Neckar. There was an important 
community there in 1298, when BüNprELEISOn and his 
hordes slew nearly 200 Jews (Oct, 19). Among the 
victims were one rabbi and one punctator (nak 
dan") At the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the Jews of IIeilbronn paid taxes amounting to 6662 
florins (about $1,500). In 1516 they were turned 
over to the city by Ludwig the Bavarian fora pe- 
riod of six years, after the debts due them had been 
canecled, in recognition of the city sJoyalty. By an 
agreement of July 8, 1522, hetween the city and Duke 
Frederick of Austria the citizens were released Irom 
liability for everything that they had taken from the 
Jews. In 1349 the latter were attacked in their street 
on the Hasenmarkt. their goods were plundered 
and burned, and their synagogue was set on fire; 
but in 1357 the community had built another. 
They suffered severely under the arbitrary decrees 
of King Wenceslaus; during the war between the 
Suabian towns; under the shameful policy, as re- 
gards the Jews, of kings Rupert and Sigismund; 
and during a war that had broken out on their ac- 


count between the city and Weinrich Moshach of | 


Ems. At the end of the fifteenth century they were 
ordercd to leave the city despite the repeated inter- 
cessions of Emperor Frederick H]. The few Jews 
who still remained were expelled by the city council 
in 1522 and 1529, and down to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the municipal authorities refused to 
allow Jews to enter the town. In 1645 a few were 
admitted under special restrictions; in 1667 8 very 
severe deeree was issued regarding Jewish business 
men visiting the city. In the lolowing century 
there were no Jews at Heilbronn, and uot until tlie 
law of Apri] 25, 1828, had raised the status of the 
Jews of Württemberg were they readmitted. On 
May 5, 1521, а Jew was made a citizen; in 1561 there 
were twenty-one Jewish families, who dedicated a 
synagogue on Nov. 21 of that year, 

The scholars of Heilbronn during the Middle Ages 
included R. Johanan., son of R. Eliakim; the puncta- 
tor Abraham, and the teacher Isaac, all of whom were 
murdered in 1295; the Talmudist Salomon Spira 
flourished there in the second half ot the fifteenth cen. 
tury. In 1903 there were 020 Jews in à population 
of 87,859. They havea fine synagogue in the Moor- 
ish style, various philanthropic institutions, a society 
for the study of Jewish history and literature, and a 
B'nai B'rith lodge. Since 1864 Heilbronn has replaced 
Lehrensteinsfeld as the seat of the district rabbinute, 
which now includes the communities of Affaltrach- 
Esehenau, Bonfeld, Kochendorf, Neckarsulm, Leh- 
rensteinsleld, Weinsberg, Massenbach with Hausen. 
Ocdheim, Ochringen, Sontheim, Horkheim. and 
Thalheim. its present тары is L. Kahn (1908). his 
predecessors having been Moses Engelbert (1864-91) 
and Derthold Eisenstein (1891-92), 
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Heidenheim 
Hurlbut 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: хае, Werrdyrote wh. OO Coch ron 
Heilbronn, Hertbromn, 825; Wiener, im fert mw thrbueh., 
19. ome seed... ере, INS: Мемле л ibi des рне 
Irure ne ieee 1 א הו‎ ° 


p. > E 
HEILBRONN (HEILPRIN), ABRAHAM 

BEN MOSES ASHKENAZI: (iu rabbi of 

Lemberg; bormin 1578; died Jan 2, 1689. His fiber 

was related ta מ[‎ Solomon dels. [AN brin Н.Л] 

bronn wrote: " Dirkat Abraham.” à homily меН he 

delivered on the day of his “bar mizwahl? {Prague 

“Миша Ziy vou," a commentary on the Pentateuch 

and the tive Megillot (Lublin, 1639). In dhe preface 

to the latter work he asserts that he also wrote a 

commentary on the Prophets and the Hagiographa, 

and he refers to a work of his entitled "рате 

Ziyvon." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl Hebr. i. No. HIS; nn, No. Их: 
Sreinsebinewder, Cat, Bodi. col. ool: Bober, tushe Shem, pp. 
67; Fuenn. AKenescet. Yisraet, р. ЗО; Michied, Or ha-dlay- 
yim, р. $t. 

в. BI EET. 
HEILBRONN, JACOB BEN ELHANAN: 
German rabbi and mathematician; flourished in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; After occupy- 
ing various rabbinates he settled at Padna. He 
wrote: “Seder Melihah,” a treatise in Judivo Ger 
man on the law of salting meat, at the end of which 
there is an elegy on the death of Abigdor Zuidal 

(Venice, 16027); * Nabalat Ya'akob,” a collection of 

responsa, Which contains, besides his own responsa, 

some contributed by others (Padna, 1622); * Sho- 
shannat Yaakob,” multiplication tables, with arith- 
metical puzzles for exercise and primary instruction 

(a supplenient to his edition of the = Orhot Hayyim" 

of R. Eleazar ha-Gadol; Venice, 1623): an Ttalian 

translation of Benjamin Aaron Solnik’s * Mizwot 

Nashim.” on women's three obligations (Padua, 

1622). Fürst (^ Bibl. Jud.” i. 371) doubts whether 

the Italian translation was риме by Heilbronn or 

Whether the latter was the author and Solnik the 

translater. The Italians spell his name “* Alpron " 

(Mortara, * Indice ”). 

BIBLIOGKAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot бее Y israel, p. 
1135 Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl, col. 1214; idem, Jewish Lit- 
erature, p. 261. 

D. M. SEL. 
HEILBRONN, JOSEPH BEN ELHANAN: 
German Hebrew scholar; lived. at Posen in the 
sixteenth century. Nepi-Ghirondi's " Toledot Ge- 
dole Yisracl " (p. 203) mentions a Joseph Heilbronn 
who died at Padua in 1622, lut who can not be 
identified with Joseph ben  Elhanan Heilbronn 
wrote: “Em ha-Yeled.” an elementary. Hebrew 
grammar for the use of children, with conjugation 

tables and explanations in German (Prague, 1597); 

~ Me'irat ‘Enayim,” the 613commandinents arranged 

according to Maimonides (Prague, n.d.); “ Kol ha- 

Kore," a short Hebrew grammar for use in schools 

(Cracow, n.d.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. eot; HH. 

К. М SEL. 

HEILBUT,ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH: ter- 
man "Talnndist; livedat Altona in the middle of the 
cighteenth century, In July, ot, he wrote there 

* Binah Rabbah.” a commentary tothe Midrash Rab- 

bah and ou the Midrashim to Psalms. Proverbs, ind 

Samuel, Chief attention is given to words not found 


Heilbuth 
Heilprin 


PIER АУ a 





in the Ага” The work is still unpublished. lle 
was also the author of *'Aruk Katon,” a vocabnlary 
of the Talmud (also unpublished); and of * Kal Na- 
bat," a commentary on Pirke Abot (Altona, 1779). 
BinLIOGRAPIIY ? Neubaner, Cut. Bodl, Hebr. MSS. No. H8; 

Benjacob, Ози ha-Ncfarim, p. 246, No. tol. 

K, M. 

HEILBUTH, FERDINAND: French painter; 
born at Hamburg in 1826; died Nov. 19, 1889, at Paris, 
where he had been naturalized ten years previously. 
His work is characterized by lively coloring and 
accentuation of expression, He exhibited at the 
annual salons from 1853 onward. Of his works шау 
be cited: * Une Réception chez Rubens”; " Luca Ni- 
gnorelli”; “Le Fils du Titien et Béatrice Donato ^; 
“La Tasse à Ferrare”; “Le Mont de еге? (now in 
the Luxembourg); * Au Bord dela Tamise”; “ Beau 
Temps”; “Réverie”; "Epreuve de Musique de 
Palestrina”; "L'Autodaté?; “Aux Dords de Ја 
Seine," Пе excelled as a portrait- painter. 
Ile was made chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 
1861; otlicer in 1881. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nouveau Larousse Illustré. 

S, ү. EB. 

HEILPRIN : Besides the numerous fleilbrons, 
iTeilbronners, lleilpruus, and lleilbruns who are 
known to have lived between the middle of the six- 
teenth century aud the present time, there are four 
distinct branches of the [leilprin family. The pro- 
genitor of the oldest of these was Zebuluu Eliezer, 
whose son Moses of Brest-Litovsk was brother-in- 
law of Samuel Edels (d. 1632). Moses was the 
author of “Zikron 3101161: " (Lnhlin, 1611). The 
following tree includes his known descendants, omit- 
ting the females im most instances (tlie abbreviation 
"rn «xenes “гаи "( * 


SEL. 
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The genealogy of another branch, which includes 
several rabbis and prominent leaders of communities 
und of the Four Lands, is as follows: 


Lipinan 





Abraham of Lublin 
(1655) 


Jacob 
td. 1636) 


Jehiel Michael 
(Lublin, 1655) 


Benjamin Wolf 


Meir Abraham Moses Phinehas — Hirsch 
(г. Opatow ; (Oputow) | (d. 1750) 
Lublin, David каш of 
1714( (1751) Zolkiev (1751) 
David daughter Moses 
Meir 
(dayvan of Lublin; 
later in Moguilef, 
js 
Jacob Mordecai Eliezer 
(1779) 


The genealogy of a third branch is that made һу 
Belinson of the family of Jehiel Hirsch Heilprin, 
who went from Brody in 1821 to Odessa, where he 
was dayyan until 1835; he then succeeded Reuben 
llardensteiu in the rabbinate of Odessa, which leil- 
prin held until his death, Jan. 13, 1877 (* Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud.” 1877, p. 126, where the name is erroneously 
given as “ Michael Hirsch”). The places following 
the names in the family tree on the opposite page de- 
uote in most instances the rabbinates, 


Zebnlun Eliezer 


Moses 


Abraham of Lemberg 
(d, 1649) 


Benzion 


Israel, rabbi of 
Krotoschin (а son-in-law 
of Natban Shapiro, author of 
" Megalleh 'Amukkot `’) 


samnel Helman 
(r. Mannheim and 
Metz; d. 1166) 


Eliezer Lipman 
tr. Сре) 


Uri Phoebus 
(d. Metz, 1770) 


Israe] daughter Moses of 
(г. Zaslav) Glogau 


Isaac 
tr. Tertkov, 1786) 


Abr. Mordecai 
(r. Brody, 1772) 


FENKALOGICAL TREE OF THE OLDEST 


Mordecai of 
Yaroslav 


| 
Eliezer 
(г. Fürth ; d. 1700) 


Eliezer Lipman 


Moses Judah Selkl 
(darshun in 
Posen) 


| | | 


. Joel Lipman 

(r. Lutsk (г. Tarnigrod) 
and Lemberg ; 
d. Ostrog 1704) 


Isaac 
(r. Tiktin) 


Israel 


| 
dauchter 
= Moses Katzen- 
ellenboreu 


David 
(т. Ostrog ; 
d. 1748) 


Eliezer Lipman danghter 

= Phineas 
Hurwitz of 
Frankfort 


("^ Haufla'ali?) 


Ephraim of 
Jernsalem 





BRANCH or THE אזתינותם!]‎ FAMILY. 
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The fourth branch is that of Jehiel b. Solomon b. 
Jekuthicl of Minsk, author of “Seder ha Dorot," 
whose sou Moses sneeecded him in the rabbinate, 
and whose grandson, Lb b. Isaac, published his 
work. lle was probably connected with the third 
branch of the Weilprin family. A Jarge number of 
the PHeilprins now living in Russia claim descent 
trom him. Phinchas Mendel, father of Michael lleil 
prin, was also probably descended from one of the 
several prominent Heilprins who lived in his native 
city, Lublin. Among other Ieilprins are: Abra- 
ham b. Moses Heilprin isee IIEILERONN)}: Baruch 
b. Zebi Heilprin, author of * Mizwot ha Shem.” on 
the 613commandments (Lemberg, 1702); Gedaliah 
Heilprin of Minsk, author of " Kohclet ben She- 
lomoh" (Wilna, 1879); Joel b. Isaac Heilprin 
(Ba‘al Shem I.) o! Ostrog, Volliynia (648-49); 
Joel b. Uri Heilprin (Ba'al Shem II.) of 


NCA CLO A 


| 





Hetlbuth 
Halprin 


lle was taken by his father 
מ)כהן‎ Rone years later he retirn d! lurepe, Where 
he was educated. Prom 1816 lr ISS tie contin ed 
lis studies at the оха] i. hol» £ Mines. | ondon, 
at the hnperiil Geological lIustitätim of Vienna, 
and at Florence amd Geneva, snbscquenm ly returning 
to the United States, 
brate paleontology and of geology at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia (ISS 1900: cur 
in charge of the museum of that ipstitution tld 

1592); professor of geology at the Wagner Free Justi 

tute of Science in Philadelphia (0882-80): and has 
heen president of the Geographical Society of Phila 
delphia for seven ears. Tleilprin has also domon 
strated his ability as anartist, and in 18950 exhibited 
“Autumn's First Whisper" at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, and * Forest. Exiles” at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 1892. 


{1 


[amd Stites in 


lle was professor of ו‎ 


lal 


Abrabian of Kovle (Volhynia 


Israel (Nvirz) 





— ] 
Michael (Berzon Tobiah 
t Bels) 
E | А Mordecii 
Joseph Wolf Mordecai Elhanan Jacob — Solomon (SVirz) 
(Rerzon} (Svirz) (Sharigrad) (Zvanitz) | 
Zerali ( Berzon: [ ו‎ 
jerisli Наху 
- | -- — — ר-‎ (Lublin) G2ustenv) 
Joseph (Berzon) Jehiel Michael Elhanan Israel Minsk 
] f D Yom-Tob Lipman 
| | ] (Bvelostok ; 
Jehiel Hirsch live Phoebus Israel Berish shebab d. 1277) 
Odessa) daughters Berzon Nahman (Primish- (хатаў) | 
(Zvinograd) lan) 





| | 


Jacob Lerbash solomon [sane 


смет риа 


Hayyim Herz 


Hannah Hornstein 


GENEALOGICAL TREE oF THE LATER Braxeu OF ‘THE IlEILPRIN FAMILY. 


Zamoscz, flourished 1720; Joseph b. Elhanan 
Heilprin (see IIEruBRoxx); Nahman Heilprin, 
assistant rabbi (“то bet din") in Drest-Litovsk, 
i774; Sauland Isaac, sons of Samuel Heilprin, 
and joint authors of * Hora'at Sha‘ah " (Berlin, 1765), 
solutions of the difliculties left unsolved in the 
* hiddushim" of R. Samuel Eels. 

Ifeilprins are to he found iu almost all Ashkenazic 
communities, but they are not necessarily of the same 
family, since most of the family names borne by the 
Jewsof Austria, Germany, and Russia were assiimed 
indiscriminately by order of their respective govern- 
ments toward the end of the cighteenth century or 
at the beginning of the nineteenth, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Belinson, “lle Hadas, p. 23, Odessa, 1865; 
Kisensradt- Wiener. [irat Kedoxhim, pp. 23, 29, 57: Eisen- 
stadt, Rabhane Minsk, p. 25, Wilna, 1508; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 
i. 32-313: Zedner, Cat. Hebr, Books Brit. Mus. pp. 25, 284, 

332; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- Mendels, p. 1410, 


ji שו‎ 

HEILPRIN, ABRAHAM BEN MOSES. 
See ITEILBRONN, ABRAHAM BEN MOSES ASITKENAZI. 

HEILPRIN, ANGELO: American naturalist, 
geologist, and traveler; son of Michael 1Ieilprin; 
born March ЗЕ. 1858, at Sátoralja-Ujhely, Hungary. 


In 1586 ]Heilprin went to Florida for the purpose 
of investigating the geological structure of the pen- 
insula; in 1888, to Bermnda fora similar purpose. 
Two years later he set out on a scientitic expedition 
to Mexico, and in. pursuit of his investigations lie 
ascended Iztaecihuatl, Orizaba, and Popocatepetl, 
and ascertained their altitudes by barometric meas 
urements. While on this journey he explored. the 
central platean, and on his return contributed valu 
able additions to the geolosical knowledge of that 
region. ln 1892 Тро led the Peary Relief Ex pe- 
dition to Greenland. After the eruption of Mount 
Pelée, by which the city of Saint-Pierre, Martinique, 
was entirely destroved (Мау М, 1002), Heilpriu vis- 
ited the island, and climbed to the cater of Mount 
Pelee while the volcano was in action; he revisited 
it in 1902, 

The following are his chief publications: " Con- 
tributions to the Tertiary Geology and Palivontology 
of the United States " (1885); “Town Geology, the 
Lesson of the Philadelphia Rocks”? (1885); ""Phe 
Geographical and Geological Distribution of Ani 
mals” (1887); “The Geological Evidences of Evolu- 
tion” (18883); "The Bermuda Islands " (E889); " Prin- 


Heilprin, Eliezer 
Heilprin, Phinehas 


ciples of Geology ” (1890); * The Arctic Problem and 
Narrative of the Peary Relief Expedition " (1893); 
~The Earth and Its Story " (1896); “ Alaska and the 
Klondike” (1899); “ Mount Pelée and the Tragedy 
of Martinique ” (1903). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Appletaws Enene. of .tmerican Biog.; Who's 
Who in shinericas International Encyclopedia. 


А ОИУ: 

HEILPRIN, ELIEZER В. MORDECAI: 
Polish rabbi; born probably iu Yaroslav, Galicia, in 
1648; died at Fürth in £700. He was rabbi succes- 
sively in Gross Mescritz, Moravia; Tomaszow, Rus- 
sian Poland; and Fürth, Bavaria. Jleilprin was the 
author of “Siah ha-Se'uddah,” festive discourses 
delivered on the occasion of finishing the study of 
several tractates of the Talmud. This work and 
some of his responsa and nevelke are still. extant 
in manuscript (Neubauer, " Cat. Bodl. Hebr. МА, 7 
Nos. 460, 470). 
BIBLIOGRAPUY: Ozcrot Назинин (Michael Catalogues, rani 

script. part, Nos. 202, 788-7890, SOS, Hamburg, 1545: ו‎ 


יכ 


Or па- Перун. pp. 200-200; Fuenp, Ke niset Y ésre dl, p. 123: 

Eijsenstadt- Wiener, Ducat Kedoshirn, pp. 00, 83, 66. 

K. ITI 

HEILPRIN, JEHIEL BEN SOLOMON: 
Lithuanian rabbi. cabalist, and chronicler; born 
about 1660; died at Minsk about 1746. He wasa 
descendant of Solomon Luria, aud traced his wene- 
alogy back through Rashi to the tanna Jobanan ha- 
Sandlar. He was rabbi of Glusk, government of 
Minsk, till 1711, when he was called to the rabbinate 
of Minsk, where he officiated also as head of the ye- 
shibah till his death. Heilprin was one of the most 
eminent Talmudists of his time. Efe was opposed 
to cusuistry, and on this account succeeded in group— 
ing around him a great number of liberal-minded pu- 
pils. For a long time he had to sustain a hard strug- 
gle with Anyen LOB n. AsnEkn, whe, while still 
a young man, had founded а yeshibah at Minsk, 
Which at first was very flourishing. Aryeh Lob 
attacked Heilprin's method of teaching; and the 
aniagonism between them spread to their pupils. 
Later, Aryeh Löb, being obliged to assist his father 
in the district rabbinate, neglected his yeshibah, 
which was ultimately closed, and Heilprin was no 
loner molested, 

[lcilpriu devoted a part of his time tothe study of 
Cabala, on which subject he wrote a work, Пе was 
opposed to giving approbations to new books, ile- 
viiting, as he himself says, only twice trom his gen- 
eral principle in this regard. The two works so 
favored were the * ע1'‎ llomah” of Abraham Judah 
Elijah and the “Magen ha-Elef” of Aryeh Löb of 
Ploek. 

Heilprin is especially known through his “Seder 
ha Dorot,” This work consists of three independent 
volumes or parts. The tirst of these, entitled © Ye- 
mot Olam.” isa history from the Creation down to 
his own time, Theauthoralwiys endeavors to give, 
by means of calculation, the dates of Вел) person- 
ages. Ме bases his work on the * Yubasin “of Abra 
han Zacuto, on the “Shalshelet ha Kabbalah” of 
Gedaliah ibn Yahya, and en the * Zemab Dawid” of 
David Gans. dt seems that this first part was writ 
ten when the author was still young: for the last 
event which he registered was one occurring in 1607 
The second part. “Seder li Pami in weha Ama 
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ra'im," contains lists of the Tannaim and Amoraim 

in ilphabetical order with their dates. Part 117. is 

a kind of catalogue containing first the names of all 

the anthors, then those of their works, both arranged 

in alphabetical order. Heilprin based this part on 
the “Sifte Yeshenim " of Shabbethai Bass, but added 

a great number of other titles. Tle states in the 

preface the many advantages of a knowledge of the 

chronological order of the Talmudists, which indeed 
in certain eases is absolutely necessary. The whole 
work is followed by notes on the Talmud, also ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. It was published for 
the first time by leilprin’s grandson, Judah. Löb 

Heilprin, at Carlsrmhe in 1709. There exist several 

other editions, the latest being the revised one of 

Naphtali Maskileison, Warsaw, 1589, 

Of рео numerous other works, mentioned 
in the “Seder ha-Dorot,” the only one which has 
been published is *‘Erke ha-Kinnuyim," a diction- 
ary of synonyins and homonyms occurring in the 
Bible, Talmud, and other works, chiefly cabalistic 
(Dyhernfurth, 1506). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizionario, i. 160; Naphtali Mas- 
kileison in the preface to bis edition of the Seder hu- Doral, 
as alive; Beuzion Eisenstadt, Retbhanc Minsk, pp. 14-16, 
Wilna, 199%, 

" M. SEL. 

HEILPRIN, JOEL BEN ISAAC: Polish 
Hasidie rabbi; lived at Ostrog in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. He was known as "Ba'al 
Shem L," and, owing to his Talmudic and vaba- 
listie learning, enjoyed a great reputation among 
his conteinporaries, who called him “a man of 
God.” In the cabalistie * Toledot Adam ” (Zolkiev, 
1720) 16 is recorded that in 1648 he miraculously 
saved some Jews who, pursued by enemies, had 
taken refnge in a ship. Some of his writings were 
printed in the cabalistie * Mif'alot Elohim ” (Zolkiev, 
1794). See BASAL Siem, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Avncset Yisrael, pp. 452-453. 
₪ ב‎ EE 
HEILPRIN, JOEL BEN URI (also known as 

Ba‘al Shem II.): Galician thaumaturge; lived at 
Satanow in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Possessed of a fair knowledge of medicine and phys- 
ics, he pretended to effect cures and perform mira- 
cles by means of the Сараа and the Holy Name. In 
1720 he published anonymousiy a work entitled 
“Toledot Adam,” describing various remedies at- 
tributed to prominent cabalists, The preface of the 
work constitutes a continuous panegyric of Heil- 
prin and his miracles. Heilprin had many pupils, 
who, on the death of their master, formed a band of 
charlatans who shamelessly exploited the credulity 
of their contemporaries. 

SIBLIOGRAPHY: K. P. Moritz, Salamon Mainon's Lebens- 
geseh, i. 2173 Fuenn. AKeneset Y israel, p. 433: Zedner, Cal. 
Helv. Books Brit. Mus, 

Ts LER 

HEILPRIN, LOUIS: American encyclopedist; 
son of Michael Пера; born in Miskolez, lun- 
gary, duly 2, 1851. He emigrated with his parents 
to the United States in 1856, and was educated pri- 
vately. lie contributed articles to the second edi- 
tion of the “American Cyclopadia,” of which his 
father was one of the associate editors, He is the 
author of the * Historical Reference Book” (New 
York, 1884; 6th ed., th. 1899. a standard book of 
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reference; He became editorially connected with 
the “New International Eneyclopedia " in 1992, and 
is at present associated with his brother, Angelo 
lleilprin, in the preparation of a new edition of 
“Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World © 
BiniiocBArny ; Who's Who in Ате, Chivage, INK), 


0 | וו‎ 
HEILPRIN, MICHAEL: Polish American 


scholar, author, and philanthropist; born in Piotr- 
kow, Russian Poland, Feb. 23, 1832; died in Summit, 
N. J., May 10, 1855. Tle was the son of Phinchas 
Mendel Heilprin, and 
was brought up int 
an atmosphere of en- 
lightened Orthodoxy 
Which was not antag- 
onistic to the aequis 
tion of secular learn- 
ing, dis father was 
his only teacher, und 
his good memory, 
combined with a great 
capacity Tor work, 
helped him to lay 
the foundation of his 
enevelopedie knowl- 
edge. Перт mai- 
ried early, and in 1842 
emigrated to Haun- 
gary. le established 
himself as bookseller 
in the town of Miskolez. He thoroughly mastered 
the Hungarian language; and his articles and poems 
in the cause of liberty attracted) attention during 
the stormy days of 1848 and 1849. He became 

aequainted with Kossuth and other 

Associ- leaders, and, when the short-lived in 
ation with dependent government was estab 

Kossuth. lished, became secretary of the literary 

burean which was attached to the Min 
istry of the Interior, presided over by his friend 
Szemere. After the eollapse of the Revolution he 
went to Cracow and remained for some time with 
his father's friend, Isaac Місѕех, with whose 
nephew, the philosopher Fabius Mieses, he formed 
a friendship which lasted throughout his life. 

From Cracow Heilprin went to France, where he 
remained less than a year, and where he suffered 
from a malady of the eyes which for a long time 
incapacitated him for work. At the close of 1850 he 
returned to Hungary and settled as a teacher in Na 
toralja-Ujhely. Tle then devoted his leisure to the 
study of the English language and English litera- 
ture, and in 1856 went to England withthe intention 
of setding there; but, following the advice of Kos 
suth, whom he met in that country, he proceeded 
to the United States, 

lleilprin settled in Phikulelphia, where for two 
years he taught in the schools of the Hebrew Educa- 
tion Society. In the exciting times preceding the 
Civil war he “saw but one struggle here and in 
Ifungary,” his sympathies being actively enlisted in 
the anti-slavery eanse. In 1858 he was introduced 
to Ripley and Dana, the editors of * Appletou's New 
American Cyclopedia.” and they were so impressed 





Michael Heilprin. 


INC ҮС ЫН x 


i..1tlpxin, Eliezer 
Healprin, Phinehas 


With the extent and accu у B oos |, tlt 
he was forthwith епн by them te dead ard ver 
ify the geographical, historica) amd tn 
owraphical articles мй were te ap 
pear in that publication EE 
contributed i mass of valuab e arti 
cles to the © Cyelopicdia;" amone than ем 
"Hungary," and "Poland ° ונ[‎ 1858 he took np 
his residence in Brooklyn, where he became inti 
mate with several members of the Kossuth זה‎ 
In 18563 he removed. to Washington, where he " 
mainel for two seus, again engaging in book sell 
ing. Héalso founded there a periodica) called * The 
Balance,” which existed for a short titne. ln i865 
he returned to New York. and at once began to con 
tribute hook reviews and articles on European pol 
ities to the newly ехе хас “Nation,” on which 
he remained a constant collaborator until his death 
From 1811 to 1876 he was eneuged as associate edi 
tor on the second edition of the © American Сус: 
реа.” 

When the perseention of the Jews in Russian in 
JSR} sent a Hood of refugees to America, Heilprin 
threw himself heart ind soul into the work of relief. 
Ile took an intense interest in the colonization plans 
of the carlier arrivals, and soon became absorbed in 
the work of the Emigrant wid Society. THis selt- 
sacrificing aetivity, described by him in a letter to 
Fabius Micses in 1887 as “a laborious striving which 
almost amounts to martyrdom,” ended only with his 
life. 

Most of Heilprin’s literary work wis anonymous: 
und his wide knowledge of history and geography 
as well as his remarkable linguistie attainments (of 
which his extraordinary knowledge of Hebrew was 
but a part), and the consununate ability with which 
he treated political and even strategic questions in 
his articles, were therefore known only to those who 
were personally acquainted with lim. The only 
work which bears his name is " The Historical Poetry 
of the Ancient Hebrews” (2 vols.. New York, 1879- 
1880), in which he fully accepts the theories of mod: 
ern Bible critics. A collection. of " Bibelkritische 
Notizen," * printed as manuscript,” with A preface 
by Rabbi B. Szold (Baltimore, 1893), contains com: 
parisons of various passages of the bible. 


BIRLIOGRAPUY: Chadwirtk, ןיוול"‎ Reriee, Sept, ТКХ: 
A. сл, P. Мїєхєх m Ozer har-Nifruf, v. Wiernik, Ha- 
Mortia® le-ffodashim, у. Y, No. TO, New York. МО; ion in 
Jewish Comment, Sept. 27 and Oct. $+, TB]: Abrabam Horb- 
mutia in Magyar Zsido וכ‎ mlr, v, (SS), 300 Ма, 
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HEILPRIN, PHINEHAS MENDEL: Polisi: 
Hebraist; horn in Lublin Nov.. 1801; died in Wash 
ineton. D. CL, Jan. 30, SUT Tratned in the studs of 
the Talmud aml its commentaries, his erhical mind 
wasattracted by the writings of Maimonides. Miter 
mastering the Arabie and the Greek philosophy of 
the Hebrew sages, he became a diligent student of 
modern German philosophy. lle married carly. and 
established himself asa cloth-manufacturer and woo! 
merchantin Piotrkow. He removed in 1342 to north 
em Hungary, but left that country after the failure 
of the Revolution of 1848. in which his eldest. son, 
Michael, took part. He went to the United States 
in 1850, tually making Washington his home 

Heilprin was a fine example of the old style sehol 


Work in 
America. 


also 


Heilprin, Phinehas 
Heine, Heinrich 
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arly merchant. le was the lifelong friend of Isaac 
Mieses, who resided in Piotrkow in his younger days. 
and he often visited S. L. Rapoport and other dew- 
ish scholars. Jost knew and honored him “als ein 
Mann von tüchtiger Gesinnung” (© Orient, Ie 
1845, No. 1). His chief work. which, like almost all 
his writings, is directed against the Judieo-German 
reformers, is Teshubot be-Anshe Awen " (Frank- 
fort-on-the- Main, 1843) ; it is a sane and broad ar 
gument against the position of the reformers, espe- 
cially on the questions of marriage and divorce, and 
although the author is very personal in his attacks, 
especially on Holdheim, the work is probably the 
fiirest of that nature written in JJebrew. 

This work called forth a protest (* Tokef ha-Tal- 
mad.” Ofen, 1848) from an nitra- Orthodox rabbi of 
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HEIM, MICHAEL: Austrian jurist; born Aug. 
1%, 1852, at Jakosic, Slavonia. Ме studied law at 
the University of Vienna (1811-55), and became 
royal assistant attorney (* Staatsanwaltsubstitut "( 
at the court of Essegg (1883-90) and district judge at 
Brod on-the-Saave (1890-93). In 1998 he was ap- 
pointed attoruey-general, a rare distinction fora Jew 
in Austria. On Aug. 24, 1902, he was appointed first 
president of the royal tribunal of Mitrovicz. 

S. il. fhe 15 

HEINE: The family made illustrious by the 
poet can be traced. back on the father's side to onc 
Isaac Heine (lehne), who lived at Bückeburg in the 
electorate of Hanover, and visited the Leipsic fair 
in 1697. The following sketch pedigree gives his 
chief descendants: 


lsune Hee (17th cent.) 


Aaron David Simon Heme tBüekeburtrti 


| 
Heymann (аууп) Heine, 
or Hertz Bückebnrg 
(d. Sept, 18, 1280) 


zl) Edel Gans, U3) Mathe Eva Papert = (2) Bendix הנור‎ [ | 


| | 


[suae SAISON 
td. Det. 16, 1828) d. Dee, 2, 1925) = 
Betty van Geldern 


r 


ו 
Armand Miehiu]‏ 

| Max v. Gustay 
Geldern v. Heie- 


Geldern 


Heanrielh 

let, 18560) 

= Mathilde 
Mirat 


! 
Alice 
(1) Pue de Richelies 
(2) Prince de Monaco 


Baron Ludwig Marie 


van Embden 


l'rineipe tella Roera 


Charlotte (d, 158500) 
= Moritz 
ишеп 


Belli 
Itzig Nenwied 


Jnduh Lob Heine 


Lazarus Simon 
(4. 1552) 


Stn Meyer samnel Hertz 
td, [844 (Harry? 


Hermann Charles Therese Amalie = 
(d. 1565) = A. Halle Friedinan 
Cecile Furtado 


Levy 





Frederike = 
€. M. Oppen- 
heinier 


Principe delli Rocca 


Principe di Bitetto 
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Hungary, Isaac Zebi Margareten. In tlie preface he 
declares that Heilprin, whose work is “ well thought 
of in this vicinity," admitted too much, and weak- 
encd the case of the conservitives by lis suggested 
emendations of the text of the Talmud. Phinchas 
Mendel is not known to have replied. Tis other 
works are: " Eben Boban,” on Maimonides; * Bur 
Millet ha lliggayon,” on logic; “Sekel Tob” (Frank- 
fort. on-the-Main, 18460), a criticism on Geiger’s edition 
of the “+ Корел Wikkubim "; " Derek Yesharah,” on 
the proper treatment of the Talmndical text hy erit- 
ies (^ Bikkurim,” 1. 96 108, Vienna, 1864), whielr is 
supposed 10 be the introduction to a large work 
against irresponsible erities. In * Orient, Lit." 1845, 
No. 1, an article written by him precedes Jost’s re- 
view of his * l'eshubot. De Anshe A wen." 


BIBLIOGRAPUY : Morais, Мне Israclitesof the Nineteenth 
Century, pp. 125-170, Philadelphia, 1880; Zeitlin, Bibl, Post- 
Mendels, р. 140, Leipsic. 1501: Lippincott, Dictionary of 
Biography, s.v., Bl ed., Philadelphia, 1901 ; Günzig. Tol dot 
s Fabius Mieses, pp. 11 [3 Cracow, 1890 (reprint from 
Ozar ha-Nifrut, iii. 

n. R. РУМ. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: tr. Karpeles, in Kaufmann Gedeokbuch, pp. 
457-300; y. Zeit. des Jud. 1902, рр. 273-274. 
J. 


HEINE, EPHRAIM VEITEL. See Ernna- 
IM, VEITEL-HEINE, 

HEINE, GUSTAV, FREIHERR VON 
GELDERN: Austrian publicist; born June 18, 
1812, at Düsseldorf; died Nov. 15, 1556, at Vienna; 
brother of Weinrich Heine. On completing his pre- 
liminary education at Hamburg he studied at the 
universities of Пе апа Göttingen. Ile first en- 
gaged in agriculture, then in business, and then cn- 
tered the Austrian army, rising to the rank of first 
lieutenant. מ[‎ 1847 he founded in Vienna * Das 
темала,” a periodical that became the official 
organ of the Austrian Foreign Office. In 1867 the 
Order of the Iron Crown of the third class was con- 
ferred upon leine: and soon afterward he was 
knighted. in 1870 he was elevated to the rank of 
"Freiherr," with the eognomen “Geldern,” his 
mother’s family name. 

One of his sons, Maximilian Heine, writes 
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under the name of * Hleldern,” and is the author of 
the libretto to the operetta © Mirolan.” 


` 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Freindenblatt, Nov. 16, 1556; Embden, Hein- 
rich Heine's Familienleben, p. bo, Hamburg, 1892; Elsen- 
berg, Das Geistige Wien, p. 197. 


S, B bs. 


HEINE, HEINRICH (after baptism, Chris- 
tian Johann Heinrich Heine; among his fam- 
ily. Harry): German lyric poet and essayist; born 
al Düssellorf Dee. 15, 1797; died in Paris 7 
1856; son of Samson leine and Betty von Geldern. 
Though named after his father’s brother Hertz, he 
was chiefly influenced in his early days by his mother 
and her uncle, Simon von Geldern, a curious mix- 
ture of traveler, “ sehnorr- 
er,” and adventurer. lis 
father left his education 
to his mother, Detty von 
Geldern, who, touched by 
the new ideasof tlie French 
Revolution, and sonu 
thing ofa freethinker, had 
him educated in a desul 
tory manner by equally 
freethinking Jesuits and 
French refugees. There іх 
little evidence that he had 
any specifically Jewish cd- 
ucation, though he records 
in his ^ Memoirs" that he 
leamed to conjugate the 
Hebrew verb “pakad.” 
As he ako refers to the 
root * katal,” it is probable 
that he had to relearn He- 
brew later from Gesenius. 
The time of his youth 
was the most favorable the 
German Jews had seen, 
owing to the influence of 
Napoleon, and Heine was 
always conscions of, and 
grateful for, the Jewish 
emaneipation dne to him. 

At the age of seventeen, 
in 1815, he was sent to 
Frankfort to try his fortune in a banker's 6 
where for the first time he became aware of the 
restrictions by which Jews were oppressed in the 
German cities. At trst he could not bear it, and 
went back to Düsseldorf; the next year he went 
to Hamburg toenter the office of his unele, Solomon 
Heine, who was becoming one of the chief merchants 
of that city. The oflice-work proving distasteful to 
him, he ventured to set up in business for himself 
in 1818, but failed. Meanwhile the most important 
influence upon his life came through his frustrated 
love for hiseousin Amalie, which brought ont some 
of the tenderest, and, when he was thwarted, some 
of the most cynical, strains of his muse, When 
Solomon Пепе found that his daughter was likely 
to he entangled with her eousin, who had shown no 
capacity Tor business, a rigid embargo was put upon 
any intercourse between Пепе and the yonng girl, 
who shortly afterward, in 1821, married J. Fried- 
länder of Absinthhein. Perhaps as a kind of com 
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Heinrieh Heino, 





Нез. vin. Phinehas 
Hene, 1: 1 


pensation, his unele seat T; tu 
at Bonn and afterward at Got ir ЖЕТ. | 
rusticated ; 


| 


ИП I Xf tea ۳ ₪ 


Early Came under the interer of tbe Ll 
Intluenees. lians. Пете і trst уййн of po 
appeared, amd here for the ist tin lu 
cune in contact with real Мемо i: אוו[‎ - || 
became a member of the circle around beled and in 
the household. of Veit. became ac (quii tol wath 
Moser. Gans, Dr. Rosenheim, Daniel Lesstnsai and 


Joseph Lehmann, Пе also visited the Mer tcls 
solns, and at Chamisso's honse became aequairted 
with WWitzig (Embden, amily Life,” pp. 4117. 
New York, ES82) He came in touch with Zunz ane 
his followers, and by them 
was drawn into the circle 
which was attempting to 
erete Jewish science. Dy 
the Verein für Cultur und 
Wissenschaft des dunden- 
thums. When the “Zeit 
schrift" appeared, Heine 
complained of its German 
(~ Bricfe." ed. Karpeles, p 
Y 

The chief influence. 
however, was exercised 
by Moses Moser, whom 
Heine somewhere calls a 
supplement 10 " Nathan 
the Nase” They; with 
Ludwig Mareus and 
lFinanuel] Wolf, were in- 
spired by the idea of 
uniting modern culture 
and ancient Judaism, and 
Heine joined eagerly in 
their enthusiastic hopes, 
which were, however, des 
tined soon to be frustrated, 
In the reaction many of 
the members of the Verein 
submitted to baptism, 
which at that time was the 
only key to an oficial ca- 
rectin Prussia. The etfect 
on Heine was rather to divert hnis attention from 
Jewish matters to German literature, and from 1522 
to 1827 he produced a series of poems and sketches 
of travel which practically placed him at the head 
of German literature, culminating as they did in the 
“Duch der Lieder," one of the most exquisite vol- 
umes of lyric verse produced by a German poet. 
Much, however, that he wrote was offensive to the 
bourgeois and the bureaucraey of Prussia, but the 
coarseness of Che suggestions was often redeemed by 
the piquant style in which they were put forth. aud 
his ight shafts of satire managed to pierce the most 
pachydermatousof mortals. lis wit was essentials 
Jewish, and was Clearly derived from the Berlin cir 
cles in which he had recently moved. dt was while 
under their inttuenee that he attempted his sole cf 
foit at a romance in lis * Rabbi von Bacharach.” a 
historical romance of the Middle A ges dealing with 
the perseeution of the Jews by the Crusaders: it 
was unfortunately left untinished 








Heine, Heinrich 
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Meanwhile the question of a livelihood had forced 
him to take up the problem of his continued formal 
counection with the Jewish conunu- 
nity. The example of Eduard Gans 
had shown him the hopelessness of ex- 
pecting an academic career for a pro- 

Definntly yet reluctantly he deter- 
mined on nominally changing his faith, and was 
received into the Protestant Church (June 28, 1825) 
as a preliminary to his LL. D. at Gottingen and to his 
eureer at the Prussian bar. Tle himself did not at- 
tempt to disenise the motives which Jed to this re- 
nunciation Пе declared that he was “merely bap- 
tized, not converted.” lu writing to Moser he said: 


His Con- 
version. 


fessing Jew. 


" From amy way of thinking you ean well imagine that baptism 
ix an inditlerent аап. I do not regard it as important even 
symbolienlly, and I shall devote myself ali the iuore to the 
emaneipation of the unbappy members of our гасе, Sill I hold 
it ax a disgrace and а stain upon my honor That in order to ob- 
tuin an оћее in Prussia—in beloved Prussia—I should allow 
myself to be baptized.” 


Heine took a morbid pleasure in going ro the tem- 
ple at Hamburg to listen to Dr. Salomon preaching 
aginst baptized Jews. Te was soon to learn that 
his sacrifice—it it was a sacrifice—was of little avail. 

"Iam hated alike by Jew and Christian,” he wrote, Jan. tl, 
18255; "I regret very deeply thal 1 bad myself baptized. 1 do 


not see that | have been the better forit since. On re eon- 
trary, E have known nothing but nusfortunes and Inischanees.™ 


Almost immediately after his baptism he published 
his “Buch Le Grand? (1827), which was so revolu- 
tionary in tone and apologetie toward Napoleon, 
then in the depth of disrepute, that he considered it 
wise to await publication in England. The climate 
and the Philistinism of the England of those days 
were both repulsive to him, and he soon returned to 
Hamburg to produce liis masterpiece, “Buch der 
Lieder." Despairing of any government employ 
from Prussian officials, he went to Munich, but 
found allattempts vain after the antinomian display 
he had made in the * Bach Le Grand.” Tle accord- 
ingly went to Italy, and further irritated public 
opinion by the loose descriptions of his айап ad- 
ventures in his * Diller von Lucca.” After his 
father's death he produced the third volume of 
his * Reisebilder,” the eireulation of which was at 
once prohibited by the Prussian government, which 
showed clearly by this means its determination not 
to give him an official career, Phe French Revolu- 
tion of 1830 found him, therefore, prepared to nban- 
don his native land, and in May, 1831, he took up 
his permanent abode in Paris, where at that time his 
Jewish birth was rather an ad vantage than otherwise. 

The next eighteen years of his life were devoted 
in the main to a series of propagandist efforts which 
were Jewish in method if not in aim. Меше con- 
stantly strove to act the same part of mediator De- 
tween French and German culture as the Spanish 

Jews had acted between the Christians 


te 


Mediator and Moors of Spain. 1n particular he 
Between collaborated with Ludwigs Barne, 
France and though not in direct association with 
Germany. him, in the attempt to create an intel 


lectital party in Germany which would 
apply to German institutions and conceptions the 
freedom and foree of Freneh revolutionary ideas, 


e 
* 


Dy this means the two helped to create the party of 
“Young Germany" in literature and politics. At 
the same time lie attempted to render the profundi- 
ties of German thought accessible to the French 
public, and thus prepare the way for a closer sym- 
nathy between the minds of the two nations, Dur- 
ing all this time he wrote little, if anything, dealing 
with Jewish subjects. His associates in. Paris were 
hy no means so exclusively Jewislt as in Berlin and 
Hamburg, le was admitted to intimacy with 
Balzac, George Sand, Alfred de Musset, Alexandre 
Dumas, and, in fact, with all that was brilliant in 
French literature and art. Yet many of his most 
intimate friends were of the Jewish circle, Alexan- 
dre Weill, David d'Angers, A. Mels, A. Karpeles, 
the Oppenheims, the Friedlands, and to some extent 
the Paris Rothschilds, came into more or less inti- 
mate relations with him while he was able to go out 
into soclety. 

Both Heine ind Dórne were particularly suited for 
the function they performed in transporting French 
ideas—or, rather, practical suggestions for carrying 
them out—to Germany, so rich in its own ideas, but 
hitherto with so little capacity for putting them into 
practise. As Jews, both were able to view the 
movements with a certain dispassionate detachment, 
and could disentangle the permanent from the tran- 
sitory element in current events. Heine, however, 
was no revolutionist in act. He trusted to the in- 
fluence of ideas rather than to any direct internied- 
dling in political affairs. This caused disagreement 
between himself and Dórne, who attacked him vir- 
wlently. leine preserved silence during Bérne’s 
life, but after his death wrote an analysis of Borne’s 
weaknesses, The exploit did Heine no credit, and 
brought upon him a duel with one Strauss, an ad- 
mirer of Borne. Fears for the result of a duel led 
Heine to legitimate his relations to Mathilde Mirat 
(1841). 

Heine supported himself partly by his literary 
efforts, partly by a pension from the French govern- 
inent, and to some extent by an allowance from his 
uncle Solomon Heine, which was continued after 
some bickerings by 115 cousin Charles, after Solo- 
mon's death, with a promise that the allowance 
should be continued to Madame Теше after the 
poet's death, 

About 1847 Heine was seized by the illness that 
ultimately brought him to a comparatively early 

grave. Whatever its nature, whether 
His softening of the spinal cord, muscular 
tt Mattress atrophy, or locomotor ataxia, there 


Grave." can Pe little doubt that his irregular 
life had led. to his neuropathic condi- 
tion, After May, 1848, he never rose from his bed 


for over eight years, during which time, bravely 
hearing the most excruciating pain, he showed a 
heroic patience which redeemed in large measure 
the want of taste and dignity shown in his early 
attitude, His thoughts frequently turned back to 
the creed of his youth, and һе often gave pathetic 
recognition of his appreciation of the finer sides of 
Judaism and of the Tewish people. In his * Roman- 
zero” he gave what is still, perhaps, the most stri- 
king picture of Judah ha-Levi, derived donbtless 
from Michacl Sachs’s * Religiöse Poesie.” The more 
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irreverent "^ Disputation ” showed that he was just 
as irreverent in dealing with sacred dewish subjects 
as hisenemics accused him of being toward Christian- 
ity. In his “ Prinzessin Sabbath” he enshrined for 
all time the sublimer sides of Jewish home worship. 

[+ was while on his * mattress grave" that Heine 
gave utterance to hiis most penctrating comments on 
matters Jewish: 

“The Jews may console themselves for having lost Jerusalem, 
and the Temple, ind the Ark of the Covenant, aud. the golden 
vessels, and the precious things of Solomon. Such a loss is 
merely iusignitleant in comparison with the Bible, the iiperisi- 
able treasure Which they have rescued. Hf Edo not err, it wis 
Mahomet wha namel the Jews ‘the People ef the Book a 


Ea LOPE IIA 


Heine, Heinrich 


the Jews; E have never spoken of (hem enr t fever. 
enee, and that, of a truth, on аге ef 1 Heo P pera- 
ment, whieh was oppesed to Jeu ish asectii oi 1 vm perce 
for Hellas lias sume Шеп deereased. 1 se 

were merely handsome striplings. The dl 
always been men, strentats nnd full of pens 
tire, but even at tlie present day, in spate: of 


Hee, | Chg 


years of persecutionand misery. T baye siner thea 
value them better, and if every kind of poid 
not a foolish contradiction in a ehinnpion ft 1 


qemaeratie pritwiples, the writer of these pares i 

that his aneestors Метео to the noble House of tr 

isa descendant of those martyrs whoa lave given ooo tie 0 
one екі and a пога] daw, and have fonght aud sutbered ul 
the bartle-tlelds of thought. 


That contrast between the Hellenie and the Hebraice 





HEINE MEMORIAL, NEW YORK. 
(From 4 photograph.) 


паше whicb has remained theirs to the present day on the earth, 
anil which is deeply characteristic. A book is their very father- 
lund, their treasure, their governor, their bliss and their bane. 
They live within the peaceful boundaries of 
this book. Here they exercise their inalien- 
able rights, Here they сип neither be driven 
along nor despised. Here are they strong and 
worthy of admiration. Absorhed in the city of this hook, they 
observed little of the changes which went on about them in the 
real world: nations arose and perished; states hloomed and 
disappeared ; revolutions stormed forth out of the soil; but they 
lay bowed down over their book and observed. nothing of the 
wild tuinult of the times Which passed over their heads.” 


After a brilliant reference to Moses as a remarkable 
artist, since he created that iasterwork * Israel,” he 
continues; 


On Bible 
and Jews. 


` As it was with the artifleer, so was it with his handiwork. 


influences in civilization was a favorite one with 
Heine, and Jed him on one occasion to refuse to eon 
sider Christians as essentially different. from Jews, 
the slight difference between: them being distin- 
guished by calling Christius 7 Nuzarenes;" 


“Tsay * Nazarene,’ in order to avoid the use of either > Jew- 
ish ° ur ‘Christian, expressions ней are for me ו אא‎ VIOOUS, 
for ] use them to characterize only a nature, not a religions be 
Def. ‘Jewish’ and * Christian’ are with me entirely synuny- 

mous teris, as contrasted wath the word ° Hel- 
tt Hellene“ leme with whieh word | signify no definite 
and people, but a certain direction of spirit and 

'' Hebrew." manner and intuition, the result of birth as 

well аз eduention, Jn (is relation I IDLY sity 
all men are either Hebrews with tendencies to asceticism and [o 
excessive spiritualizntion and with n hatred of the plastic, or Hed- 


Heine 
Heinemann 
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tenes, With cheerful views of life, with a pride jn self-develop- 
шеп and a love of reality.” 


This conception was later on taken up by Matthew 
Arnald, and formed the basis of his theory of culture 
as stated in his * Culture and Anarchy.” It is prob. 
ably at the root of Heine's argument for Jewish 
emancipation, which is mainly based, as will be dis- 
cerned, on the elaiims of Jews to represent the relig- 
ious or Пергіе principle in civilization. 

“This emancipation will be granted, sooner or later, ont of 
love of justice, out of prudence, out of necessity. Antipathy to 
the Jews has no longer a religious ground with the upper classes, 
and it is transformed iore inte social spite against the over- 
powering might of capital, agaist tbe exploitatian of the poor 
by the rich. Hatred of the Jews has, indeed, another mame 
with the people. As for the government, it bus at last arrived 
at the intelligent view that the state IS an orgame body whieh 
can not attain perfert health so long as one of its limbs, were it 
only the little foe. is in intlanimatien. . . . Jewish disabilities are 
just corns on the feet of the German state. And did govern- 
ments but consider how horribiy the spinal coluinn of all re- 
ligions, the idea of deisin itself, is threatened by the new doc- 
trines—for the feud between science and faith will be no longer 
a tame skirmish, but soon a wild battle to the death did gov- 
ernments consider this hidden necessity, they wonid be grateful 
that there are yet Jews in the world, that the “Swiss Guard of 
Deiszin,' as the poet has called Them, yet stands on its legs, that 

there exists still a ' people of God.’ Instead of 


On Jewish endeavoring to make them abjure their faith 
Emancipa- by legislative penalties, they wonld rather en- 
tion. deavor to keep them therein Uy offering ther 


rewards: they wonld buiid up theirsynagorues 
at the cost of the state on condition only that they make use of 
them, that the people outside may know there is yet some faith 
in the world, Abstain from spreading baptism among the Jews: 
that is merely water, and dries up rapidly. Rather encourage 
circumeision—that ix, faith by incision in the flesh: in tbe spirit 
such incisions are no longer possible. Hasteu on, hurry on, the 
elaneipation, that it come not too Tate, and while Jews are vet 
to he found in the warld who prefer the faith of their fathers to 
the welfare of their children.” 

lleine’s high opinion of the ethical value of Jewish 
history during the last two thousand years is ex- 
pressed in the following passages: 

“The Jews were the only individuals who preserved their 
spiritual freedom iu the Christianization of Europe." 

“Jewish history is beautiful, but the later Jews injure the old, 
Whout one would set far above the Greeks and Romans. I think 
if there were no more Jews, and it were known that а single 
example of this race existed anywhere, people would travel a 
hundred leagues to see him and to shake hands; and now people 
turn ont of our way?" 

“The story of the later Jews is tragic: yet, if one wrote a 
tragedy on the subject, one would be laughed at—which is the 
most tragic refleetion of all.” 

“The Jews have had highly civilized hearts in an unbroken 
tradition for two thousand years. I believe they acquire. the 
culture of Europe so quickly because they have nothing to learn 
in the matter of feeling, and read only tu gain knowledge." 

It was duriug his latter days that he gave utter- 
ance to that most profound of judgments on the 
Jewish character: 

"Jews, when they are good, are better, and, when they are 
bad, are worse, than Gentiles "' ; 
and the bitterest of all sayings about Judaism: 

* Judaisin is not a religion; it is a misfortune.” 


In his last will he declared his 161161 in an Only 
God whose merey he supplicates for his immortal 
soul. 

In considering Пепе in his relations to Judaism, 
to which aspect of liis career the present sketch has 
been confined, it must be recognized that his earlier 
training and environment did not tend {о eneour- 
age lim to devote his great powers to the service of 
his race and religion. Except for the few years at 
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Berlin, he docs not appear to have eome under any 
specifically Jewish influence of a spiritual kind; yet 
the Berlin intluence was deep enough to stamp his 


work with a Jewish note throughout his life. Iis 
wit and his pathos were essentially Jewish. Iis 


mental position asa Jew gave him that detachment 
from the larger eurrents of the tine which enabled 
him to discern their course more clearly and. impar- 
tially. llis work as a journalist, while largely in- 
fluenced by French examples, was in à measure 
epoch-making in German-speaking countries, and 
he was followed by numbers of elever Jewish news- 
paper writers, who gave a tone to tlie feuilleton of 
central Europe which it retains at the present day. 
In almost all aspects of his prose work he was Jew- 
ish to the core; only in his verse was the individual 
note predominant. 

Heine’s Jewish birth has not been without influ- 
ence on his reputation even after death. Fora loug 
time historians of German literature refused to ad- 
mit his significance, owing in a large measure to 
Chauvinistic and religious prejudices. When an 
attempt was made in 1897 to erect a memorial to the 
poct in Düsseldorf, his native place, permission was 
refused by the government onthe ground of IHeine's 
anti-German utterances. The memorial that had 
been inade for the purpose was accordingly offered 
to the municipality of New York, which has placed 
it on Mott avenne and [6fst street. It is commonly 
known as the Heine or Lorelei Fountain. 
BINLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. xi; G. Karpeles, Heinrich 

Heine und das Judeuthum, Berlin, 1800; idem, Heinrich 

Heine: Aus Seinem Leben und aus Seiner Zeit, Berlin, 

1901; Matthew Arnold, Essays on Criticisut, ist ed., pp. 179- 

153; Lady Magnus, Jewish Portraits, pp. 82-56; G. Brandes, 

Hauptstromungen der Litteratur des 19. Jahrhunderts, 

уі; Strodtmann, H. Heine's Lebe n und Werke, Berlin, 1873; 

D. Kaufmann, ius Heinrich. Heine's Айпепваай, Breslau. 

1896, See bibliography in the Memoir of W. Sharp, in the 

Great Writers series. 

S. 2 


HEINE, MAXIMILIAN: German physician; 
youngest brotherof Heinrich Heine; horn at Düssel- 
dorf (1805 according to Embden; Strodtmaun gives 
1807); died at Berlin Nov, 6, 1879. He was edu. 
cated at the gyninasia of Düsseldorf aud Lüneburg 
and at tlie universities of Berlin and Munich, gradua- 
ting (M. D.)in 1829. In that year he joined the Rus- 
sian army as surgeon; he took part in General Die- 
bitsch's march over the Balkans in 1830, and in the 
suppression of the Polish uprising in 1532. Return- 
ing to Russia, he settled in St. Petersburg and was 
appointed surgeon to the military school. Upon 
liis resignation from the army he received the title 
of “councilor of state.” 

With Thielmann and Knebel, Heine founded the 
* Medizinische Zeitung Russland’s,” a journal which 
appeared from 1844 to 1859, and which he edited. 
Weis theauthorof: ~ Medico-Topographisehe Skizze 
von St. Petersburg,” St, Petersburg, 1844; "Dei 
trige zur Gesch, der Orientalischen Pest,” 75. 1846 
(containing a description of the pest at Odessa); 
“Fragmente zur Gesch. der Medizin in Russia,” 7d. 
[848; " Reisebriefe vines Arztes," 7b. 1853. TIcine 
also wrote works of a more distinctively literary 
character, among them being: * Skizze von Gretsch”; 
“Dic Wunder des Ladoga Sees”; “ Bilder aus der 
Türkei "; “Briefe von St. Petersburg "; * Gedichte.” 
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These essays excited only a passing interest, aud 
little more can be said for his eagerly expected but 
sadly disappointing " Erinnerungen. an Heinrich 
Heine und Seine Familie.” Berlin, 136%, 
MBLIOGRAPIY: Strodtwann, ZZ. Heine's Leben und Werke, 
Rerlin, 1523; Hirsch, Biog. Ler. Vienna, Iss; De Rav, The 


Family Lite of Heinrich Heine, from the original of kint- 
den, New York, 1892, 


S, ו‎ 

HEINE, SOLOMON: German merchant and 
philanthropist; born in Hanover £167; died in Ham 
burg Dec. 26, 1841. Going to Hamburg when he was 
sixteen and practically penniless, by 1797 he had be- 
come one of the chief members of the banking firm 
of Heckscher & Co., with which he continued until 
1819, when he established an independent business 
which grew to be one of the most important bank 
ing tirms in Europe. Пе extended his operations 
far and wide, especially devoting himself to dealing 
in foreign loans and stoeks. Having lis capital in so 
many different undertakings, he was not embarrassed 
by the crisis of 1825, nor even by the great fire at 
Hamburg in 1849, when he checked a panie by of- 
fering a million thalers on the loan market. Toward 
the loan for rebuilding the city, which amounted to 
32,000,000 thalers, he contributed no less than 8,000, - 
000; while he donated the insurance paid on hisown 
mansion, which had been burnt down, to the fund 
raised to repair the damage caused by the tire. He 
was a munificent contributor toward all Hamburg 
charities, and built à Jewish hospital still known by 
his nime, Ile was an enthusiastic supporter of the 
movement for the emancipation of the Jews, and 
left directions that any Jewish institution to which 
his heirs might contribute should be thrown open to 
all persons, without. distinction of creed, when the 
Jews of Hamburg should he emancipated. 

Ho assisted his nephew. the poet, with a subven- 
tion of 6,000 franes per annuum during his life in 
Paris, and left him a legacy of 16,000 francs, though 
Solomon is reported to have died worth 30,000,000 
francs. His son Charles increased this fortune and 
left no less than 65,000,000 francs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph Mendelssohn, N. Heine, 
1845; Allgemeine Deutsche Diog. 
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HEINEFETTER,KLARA(Madame 
Stóckl): German singer; born at Mayence Feb. 17, 
1816; died at Vienna Feb. 24. 1857. In 1829 she ac- 
companied her eldest sister, Sabine, to Paris, where 
the latter sang at the Italian opera with Sontag 
and Malibran. Malibran made a deep impression on 
Klara, who decided to devote her life to art. She 
remained another year at Paris with her sister, and 
as the latter, on the invitation (Nov., 1531) of Du- 
port, director of the Vienna Imperial Opera, went to 
the Austrian eapital, Klara followed and obtained an 
engagement at the same theater. Her début as 
Agathe in Weber's * Freischütz" was so successful 
that she secured an engagement for three усаг, 

In 1856 she aecepted the invitation of the director 
of the Royal Opera at Berlin, Connt Spontini, to 
star. Spontini made every effort. to Keep her in 
Berlin, but she decided to sign a contract with the 
director of the Court Fheater, Mannheim, to appear 
in that city. Thence she went to Budapest, where 


Hamburg, 
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she married (Pune 97 183%, the well yiip וו‎ Acid 
Franz Stöckl of the Vienna gutil Opera, ai 
Which theater, a short time afterward r ור‎ | 
lier former position, singing in the operas of Guck, 


Weber, Spontini and Mozart. Shestarred ir Bonds 
pest, Prague, Hamburg. and Hanover ег Tot 


Gne in " Les Huguenots” provoked an indescribable 
enthusiasm, and the Queen of Hanover whe at 

tended the play, sent the singer a valuab e bru fet 
as a souvenir, ln 1810 (June 19) she sane fer the 
first time in London, as Jessonda, at st. Пан 
Theater, under the direction of Schiunann, and h r 
success Was so great that she imincdiately obtained 
an engagement for the following vear. In 1811 shi 
sangat Drury Lane Theater forsixty three evenings, 
In Oct., 1843, Mme. Stóckl visited her sister at 
Vienna; and then the hnperial Opera suecceded in 
concluding an engagement with her for three and a 
half years. During this time she made short starring 
tours to Budapest, Gratz, and Мише. Her great- 
est success Was as Louerezit in " Lucrezia Borgia,” 
then (Nov. 24, 18145) given for the first time in the 
German language. Donizetti, who was at the time 
on a visit to Vienna, was so impressed with Mme. 
Ntóckl's performance that he decided to give bis 
opera * Dom Sebastien,” on which he was at work, 
to tlie Vienna Opera, on eondition that Mme. Stöckl 
should sing the part of Zayda. Fhe opera was pro- 
duced Feb. 6, 1845, under the personal direction of 
Donizetti: and this was the climax of the singer’s 
eureer. Like her sister Sabine, Mme. Stóckl died 
Insane. 

Her otber sisters, Kathinka (born 1520; died 
Dec. 20, 1858), Fatima, Eva, and Nanette, were 
also singers of no little importance. Kathinka made 
her debut in £840 at Paris; went in 1842 to Brussels; 
returned in 1850 to Paris; starred at Hamburg, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, and Budapest; and finally settled at 
Freiburg-im-Dreisgau. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jitdischer Plutarch, 1845, ii. 76 85; Meyers 

Konversations- Lerilian. 

S 

HEINEFETTER, SABINE: German soprano 
opera-singer; born Aug. 19, 1509, at Mayence; died 
insane Feb. 18, 1879, at Renau, Baden. Beginning 
life as а strolling harpist, she was noticed by a 
Frankfort musician, who instructed her in music. 
She afterward (1325) studied under Spohr at Cassel, 
and under Tadolini in Paris. In 1820 she sang at 
the Paris Italian opera with Sontag and Malibran. 
and in 1885 accepted an engagement at the Dresden 
court theater. er suceess in Berlin. Vienna, Milan, 
and other cities was remarkable. her chief roles be 
ing Romeo, Anna Bolena, Norma, and Rosine, ln 
ISH she appeared for the last timeat Frankfort. In 
1853 she married a French merchant, Marquet, in 
Marseilles. 

BIBLIOGRAPBY: Baker, Bug. Diet. of Musicians; Jitdiseher 

Plutarch, li. 56-55; Meyers Konversations-Lerihon. | 

m 

HEINEMANN, HEINRICH: German actor, 
horn at Biscehofsburg, East Prussia, Sept. 15, 1512. 
After gradnating from the Priedrich-Wilhelm gym 
nasium, Berlin, he went on the stage, making his 
début in Breslau in 1564. After а short stay at 
Flensburg he acted in Königsberg (1569 60), M ürz- 


Heinemann 
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burg (1867-69), Breslau (1869-71), Vienna (1572-74). 
and Breslau (1874-73). Since 1878 he has been en- 
gaged at the Court Theater at brunswick. 

Heinemann plays principally serious and comic 
character roles, e.g., Malcolia, Zettel, Vansen, Thimo- 
teus Bloom, Dolzau, Der Getzige, and Der Eiugebildete 
Kranke. Tle has also been very successful as a play- 
wright, more than thirty plays having been written 
by him. Among thesearc: © Der Schriftstellertag ” ; 
“err und Frau Doktor”: “Auf Glatter Bahn”; 
" Die Zeisige " ; “Das Tiigliche Brot"; “Die Letzte 
Lüge": and * Echo." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Biog. Le r. 

S ES Tell: 

HEINEMANN, JEREMIAH: German au- 
thor; born at Sandersleben July 20, 1778; died in 
Berlin Oct. 16, £855; son of Rabbi Joachim [lcine- 
mann. In 1803 he was appointed secular member 
of the consistory of Westphalia, On the dissolution 
of that body he acted in Berlin as inspector of a 
teachers’ seminary, Which had but a short existence, 
afterward he became the principal of a school, and 
finally devoted himsclf entirely to literary work. 

From 1517 he published * Jedidja,” a “religions, 
moral, and pedagogical periodical,” of which eight 
volumes were issued (Berlin and Leipsic) up to 1831, 
and which subsequently appeared as * Neue Folge” 
(Berlin, 1852), and still later under the title * All- 
gemeines Archiv des Judenthunis: Zeitschrift für 
Religion, Kultus, Geschichte, und Literatur" (Berlin, 
1849—48). 

Of H[einemann’s works the following may be 
mentioned; “Katechismus der diidisehen Religion,” 
Rödelheim, 1812; *Grundlehren der Religion der 
Israeliten.” Berlin, 1818; “ Leitfuden zum Unter- 
richte in der Religion der Isracliten,” 7%. 1819; " Al- 
manach für die lsraelitische Jugend,” 20. 1818-20; 
“Taschenbücher zur Belehrung der Jugend," ib. 
1818-20. Heinemann developed, besides, great ac- 
tivity as translator of the liturgy and of some parts 
of the Bible. Thus he prepared a new edition of 
the Pentateuch, with Moses Mendelssohn's trans- 
lation and a brief commentary of his own, “ Di'ur la- 
Talmid” (2. 1831-33); “Der Prophet Jesaia,” a 
German translation of Isaiah, with a commentary 
(+h. 1842); a new edition of the festival prayers, with 
a German translation by Moses Pappenleimer and 
others (Leipsic, 1840-41); and compiled a prayer- 
book lor the use of women in the synagogue (i5. 
I858), to which he added a * TIebrüisch- Deutsches 
Kursorisches und Alphabetisches Wörterbuch” 
(1839-40). 

Not without value is his * Sammlungen der die 
Religióse und Bürgerliche Verfassung der Juden in 
den Preussischen Staaten Betreffenden Gesetze, Ver- 
ordnungen, Gutachten, Berichte und Erkenntnisse " 
(Berlin, 1821-23; Glogau, 1831; Berlin, 1835). 

[lis brother. Moses Heinemann, published a 
translation of Kohelet, with a grammatico-excgetical 
commentary (Berlin, 1881), and compiled, ander the 
title * Die Detende diidin,” a collection of prayers for 
women (th. 1839). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibliothek Jidischer Kanzel- 
redner, i. 411: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 373 et seq. 


к. М. К. 
HEIR. See INWERITANCE. 


HEITLER, MORITZ: Austrian physician; 
horn at Korompa, Hungary, March 21, 1847. 6 
was educated at the gymnasia at I ódmezó-Vásár- 
hely and Szegedin, and at the University of Vienna 
(M.D. 1871). From 1871 to 1876 he was assistant 
physician at the Allgemeine Krankenhaus at Vien- 
na; he became privat-docent at Vienna University 
in 1876, and professor in 1895. 

Neither wrote the following articles:  " 11181010- 
gische Studien über Genuine Croupóse Pnenmonie,” 
in “ Medizinische Jahrbücher," 1874; “Ueber Rela- 


tive Scehliessungsunfühigkeit der Herzklappen " 
(1880), "Ueber. Akute [lerzerweiterung" (1882), 


“Ueber Primäre Iuterstitielle Pneumonie? (1834), 
and "Zur Klinik des Teterus Catarrhalis” (1887), in 
" Wiener Medizinische Wochenschrift”; * Ueber die 
Thermischen und Mechanischen Einflüsse auf den 
Tonus des Herzmuskels,” in " Centralblatt für die 
Gesammte Therapie,” 1894; “Arhythmie Durch 
lieizung des Pericardiums,” in " Wiener Klinische 
Wochenschrift,” 1808; * Ueber Refleetorische Pulser- 
regung,” in "Centralblart. für Innere Medicin,” 
1901; cte. 116 also wrote “Ovid's Verbannung,” 
Vienna, 1898. 

3 ЕИ 

HEKAL. See ARK oF THE LAW; TEMPLE, 

HEKAL HA-‘IBRIYYAH. Sece PERIODICALS. 


HEKALOT RABBATI; HEKALOT ZU- 
TARTI: Two mystic writings attributed to lsh- 
mac) ben Elisha; indiscriminately referred to by 
the various n:unes of “Sefer [ 16101," “ Pirke Ieka- 
lot," "Pirke Rabbi Yishmacl,” “ Pirke Merkabah,” 
“ Ma'aseh. Merkabah,” "[lilkot Merkabah.” They 
are also quoted as the * Book of Enoch,” and con- 
tain material found in that old apocryphon. 
They аге based upon the remnants of the apocaly p- 
tic books of the mystic Esscnes (see APOCALYPTIC 
LITERATURE; EscunarOLoav; EssENES) found in 
Mishnah (lag. ii. 1) and Talmud. They originated, 
according to llai Gaon (*'Teshubot," No. 1), among 
the mystics of the geonie period known as the 
* Yorede Merkabah ? (riders in the heavenly chariot), 
who, by asceticism and prayer, entered a state of 
ecstasy in which the heavens opened before them 
and disclosed their mysteries. These mysteries, and 
the means by which the * Merkabah-ride" can be 
achieved, are described in the * Tekalot Rabbati," of 
which thirty fragments have survived. It is not 
clear as yet what distinguishes the "IIekalot Zu- 
tarti" from the " ITekalot Rabbati,” as the former is 
known only through quotations by Hai Gaon and 
others, 

The *Hekalot Rabbati" begins with praises of 
those found worthy to see the “Chanot-Throne ” 
המרכבהו‎ MSY. Nothing that happens or that 
is about to happen in the world is concealed from 
them. As the goldsmith distinguishes between 
precious and base metals, soean the Merkabah-riders 
distinguish between the pious and the wicked. Any 
wrong done them is severely punished. They are 
so exalted that they may not stand np before any 
save a king, a high priest, or the Sanhedrin. This 
is followed by a description of the Chariot- Throne 
and the terrors which the sight of it inspires, so that 
even the myriads of angels, who have it before their 
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eyes continually, are sometimes seized with an ec 

static trembling. Next comes a chapter on the mar- 

tvrs during the persecutions of the 

Contents of Roman emperor Lupinus (IHi:drian ?), 

Hekalot.” among whom were the Merkabah ri‏ יי 

ders Akiba, Nehunya ben ha- Kanak. 

and Ishmael ben Elisha, the supposititions author of 
the work. Thisis followed by an enuinceration of the 
angels, and of the formulas by which they can be in 
voked. A description of the seven heavenly halls 
(*hekalot ") follows. аср hall is guarded by cight 
angels, Whose names the author derives from activi 
ties associated with the name of God; forinstanee, Ma- 
takel (* Gracious God"), Daradel(* Hail Gol”). The 
door of the seventh hall is guarded by terrible war- 
riors with drawn swords, whose eyes scnd forth stars 
of tire, and from whose mouths issues burning coal; 
there are also guards who ride on terrible horses, 
horses of blood and of hail, which consume rivers of 
fire. 

The secker of the mysterious Chariot-Thione gains 
these halls by formulas which have the virtue of 
compelling the angels to grant him admission, 
MrETATRON serves him as guide. Po undertake the 
perilous Merkabah-ride one must possess all relig- 
ious knowledge, observe all the commandments and 
precepts, and fast frequently. To enter the state 
of ecstasy iu which the Merkabah-ride is taken, one 
must remain motionless, with the head between the 
knees, absorbed in contemplation, and murmuring 
prayers and hymns. The last chapters contain 
hymns of praise (each closing with the refrain 
“Thrice Поу"); а conversation between God, 
lvraecl, and the angels about the mysteries, initiation 
iuto which confers instant wisdom; and ap explana- 
tion of the mysteries of certain prayers and charms. 

The “Ilekalot Rabbati,” like the Simtr XoMal, 
the Book of Enoch, and other mystic writings of 
the geonic period, with which it is closely con- 
nected, contributed very little to the speculative 

system of the Cabala. It exercised, 

Influence. liowcver, a great influence on the dc- 

velopment of liturgieal poetry, the 

Kedushah hymns being modeled upon the views 

found in this werk. Eleazar Kalir is believed to 

have used it in the composition of the * Yozarot” 
for “Shabbat Shekalim.” The "IHekalot. Rabbati” 
was published, with additions by Joseph Gikatilla, 
under the title * Pirke Hekalot ” (Venice, 1601; re- 
printed at Cracow, 1643, in the collection " Arze 

Lebanon") It was republished, without Gikatilla's 

additions, by Jellinek (* В. 11." ii. 41 e£ seg., iii. 91 

et seq.), and by Wertheimer in a separate edition, 

with some variations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jellinek, Beiträge zur Gesch. der Kabbala, 
fi. Gls idem, B. H. di. 15 et .א‎ iil. 15 et seq: Zunz, 
G. V. p. 167; Ginsburg, The Kabbalah. p. 103, Londen, 
1565; Bloch, in Winter and. Wünsche, Dit Jüdische Littera- 
tur, lii. 9322; idem, in Monatsscehrift, 1893, pp. 185 et seq; 8. 


Karppe. Etude sur lOrigine et la Nature du Zohar, pp. 105 
et seq., Paris, 1901 ; Gratz, (zesch. v. 193. 


K. КЕБ; 
HEKDESH (Bet Hekdesh la-‘Aniyim: lit. 


“house consecrated to the needy”): Hebrew name 
for an asylum or a hospital; found in many medi- 
eval Jewish documents (see CHARITY; JEW. ENCYC. 
v. 7l. ar. Eexrr; and comp. Bedarride, " Les Juifs 
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Heinemann 
Helbo 


en France,” р. 137. dts origin vor back. to pre- 
Christian times (see Kohler iu Be simer Pestsehritt,” 
1903, p. 201 ; sune Lampronti in “Pahad Yizhak " 
vog ותה בית‎ Sem Sec esr i 

A IN 


HEKSCHER, EPHRAIM BEN SAMUEL 
SANVEL: President of the Jewish conrre zation 
at Altona at the beginning of the richte nth cen- 
tury. lle was theauthor of: " Dibre akamii we- 
Midotam.;" giving the sources and interpre titi: ns of 
many rabbinical laws (Altona, 1743); " A dne Paz,” 
responsa on the Shulban ‘Arnk, especially on Oral 
Маууйп (№. 1718): " Liwyat Меп,” novell on the 
Talmud (part 1, 20. 1732; part 2, edited by his son 
Issachar, 25. 1743). 
BinLioGRnAPILY ; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. t. 


Bodl. vol. 003. 
D. m. 


HELA. See Era. 


HELAM (חלאם ,חילם)‎ : A place cast of the Jor- 
dan where the Syrians under Hadarczer were de- 
feated by David (II Sam. x. 16, 17). The Vulgate, 
following Aquila, and in consideration of the differ- 
ent spellings of the name in the two verses, гей- 
ders הילם‎ “their army.” Helam may be identitied 
with the Alamatha of Ptolemy, on the west of the 
Euphrates and near Nicephlorium. 

E. G. H. M 


3556; Steinsehneider, Cat. 


MAN. 


NEL. 


HELBO: Amora who flourished about the end of 
the third century, and who is frequently mentioned 
in both Talmuds. It seems that Перо was at first 
in Babylon, where he studied under lH una, the head 
of the Academy of Sura, and that, like the other 
Babylonian amoraim, he was called " Rab” (Ned 
40a). Later he settled in Palestine, where he was 
ordained rabbi. Ile is mentioned as having spoken 
in the names of Abdima of Haifa (Yer. Ber. iv. 4) 
and of Hama b. ‘Ukba (Yer. Meg. ii. 8). ln Palestine 
he consulted on halakie matters R. Isaac. Nappalia 
(Git. 00а) and R. Samuel b. Nahmani )1 В 128a). 
Helbo handed down a large number of haggadic 
sayings of Samuel b. Nahinani. Helbo is mentioned 
in the Talmud as a teacher of ethics, his sayings 
being delivered in the name of Huna. Among 
them may be quoted: "lle who goes out of the 
synagogne must not take long steps"; "One 
should pay great attention to the Міпрар prayer”; 
“We whe enjoys the banquet. of a bridegroom 
without gladdening the latter commits a tive- 
fold sin” (Ber. 6b); “Ile who sees a torn scroll of 
the Pentatench must rend his garment in two places " 
(M. К. 26a). Llelbo also said, in the name of ‘Ula, 
that he who sees the ruined cities of Judah must 
recite Isaiah lxiv. 9-10. In Gen. lt. xliii, in the 
name of В. Eleazar, Helbo is mentioned as a tradi 
tionist with R. Berechiah aud R Ammi. A llel- 
bo b. Ша b. Samkat ix also mentioned (Gen. R. 
li.), who may be identical with the subject of this 
topic. Yer. Ber. vii. | contains a reference to a li 
Helbo b, Hanan. 

BIBLIGGRAPJ Y: Abraham Zacnto, l'uasin. ed. Filipowski; 

Jehiel Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorut, ii; Bacher, Ay. Pal mer. 

iit. 04-63. 
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HELD, ANNA: French comedienne; born 
sept. I9, F880, in Paris; educated at Fontainebleau. 
Пет début was made in © Miss Helyett ” at the Folics 
Manguy, Paris, Sept. 19, 1595. Since then she has 
appeared in many plays, her most successful parts 
having been Wile. Mars in Jean Riehepin'’s * Mam’: 
selle Napoleon,” and Zhe Little Duchess in the com- 
edy of that name, with which she made a starring 
tour of the United States in 1903. In 1902 she mar 
ried Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., ot Chicago, HI. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Private sources; іп Who's Who in America, 

1903, different dates for her birth and debut are given. 


А. АЛЛ 


HELDAI (חלרי)‎ : 1. Captain of the service of 
the Temple for the twelfth month in the time of 
David; a native of Netophah and a descendant of 
Othniel (I Chron. xxvii. 19). In the parallel list in 
l Chron. xi. 30 his name is given as "lleled." 2. 
One of those who returned from captivity with Ze- 
rubbabel, aud who, with others, gave Zechariah gold 
and silver for the making of erowns as memorials 
(Zeeh. vi. 10-14). In verse H the name is ehanged 
to “Helem”; the Peshitta gives “Holdai” and 
*" ITuldai." 

E. €. H. 


HELENA: Queen of Adiabene, wife of Mono- 
baz L., and mother of Monobaz 11. ; died about 56 c. E. 
Her name and the faet that she was her husband's sis- 
ter (Josephus, "* Ant." xx. 2, § 1) show that she was 
of Greek origin. She became a eonvert to Judaism 
about the year 30. She was noted for her generos- 
ity; during a famine at Jerusalem she sent to Alex- 
апага for eorn and to Cyprus for dried figs for 
distribution among the sufferers from the famine 
(Josephus, е. § 5). Inthe Talmud, however(B D. 
Hla), this is laid to the eredit of Monobaz 11. ; and 
though Brüll (* Jahrb.” i. 76) regards the reference 
to Monobaz as indicating the dynasty, still Rashi 
maintains the simpler cxplanation—that Monobaz 
himself is meant. The Talmud speaks also of im— 
portant presents which the queen gave to the Temple 
at Jerusalem (Yoma 87a): “Helena had a golden can- 
dlestiek [713235] made over the door of the Temple," 
to which statement is added (5. 87b; Tosef. 82) 
that when the sun rose its rays were retiveted from 
the candlestick and everybody knew that it was the 
time for reading the Shema‘. She also made a 
golden plate on whieh was written the passage of 
the Pentateuch (Num. v. 19-22) which the high 
priest read when a wife suspeeted of infidelity was 
brought before him (Yoma l.c.) In Yer. Yoma iii. 
8 the caudlestick and the plate are confused, The 
strictness with which she observed the Jewish Талу 
is thus instaneed in the 'Talmnd: “Her son [Iza- 
tes] having gone to war, Helena made a vow that 
if he shoull return safe, she would become a 
Nazarite for the space of seven years. She ful- 
filled her vow, and ar the end of seven years went 
to Palestine. The liillelites told her that she must 
observe her vow anew, and she therefore lived as a 
Nazarite for seven more years. At the end of the 
second seven years she became impure, and she had 
to repeat her Nazariteship, thus being a Nazarite 
for twenty-one years, 1t. Judah said she was a Naz- 
arite for fourteen years only ” (Nazir 19b) “R. Ju- 
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dah said: * The booth [erected for the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles] of Queen lelena in Lydda was higher 
than twenty ells. The rabbis used to go in and 
out and make no remark about it’ ” (Suk. 2b). 
When Helena died Monobaz 11. caused her re- 
mains to be removed to Jerusalem, where they were 
buried in the pyramidal tomb which she had con- 
structed during her lifetime, three stadia north of 

Jerusalem (comp. Eusebius, * Hist. Eccl.” ii, ch. 

12). The catacombs are now ealled the ° Tombs of 

the Kings." A sarcophagus with the inscription 

in [lebrew and Syriac, found some years‏ צרה מלכחה 

ago, is supposed to be that of Helena (* С, I. S." ii. 

156). See ADIABENL. 

BiBLIOGRAPRHY: Josephus, Ant. xx. 4, 8 3; Briill's Jahrb. 1. 
10-18; Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 408—406, 414; Sehürer, Gesch. 
3d ed., iti. 119-122. 

M. SEL. 


(r. 


HELEZ (yon): 1. One of David's thirty guards, 
aud captain for the seventh month of the service 
of the Temple; an Ephrainiite (Il Sam. xxiii. 26; 
l Chron. xi. 27, xxvii. 10). In the first passage he is 
called “the Paltite,” in the last two “the Pelouite.” 
Kennicott (* Dissertation,” pp. 183 ef seq.) thinks the 
latter the correct form. 2. A man of Judah, and a 
descendant of the family of Hezron (I Chron. ii. 39). 

p con М. SEL. 


HELICON: Court fool, and a favorite of the 
Roman emperor Caligula (87-41); an Egyptian by 
birth. He appears to have been especially fond of 
deriding the Jews. With APELLES OF AsCALON he 
helped bring about the failure of the emhassy of 
Alexandrian Jews to Caligula, headed by Philo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grätz, Gesch. 4th ed., 111. 340. 
i M. SEL. 


HELIN, ABRAHAM BEN JACOB MOSES: 
erman rabbi; lived in the seventeenth and eight- 
centh centuries. Helin was ou his father's side a great- 
grandson of Solomon Luria, and was chief rabbi of 
Warta(Poland)and Glogau. During his stay at Vi- 
enna, Helin wrote: * Zera‘ Abraham," a commentary 
on the Midrash Rabbah, published with the text by 
his son Joseph, Amsterdam, 1725; * Jliddushim,” 
novelle on the Haggadah of the Jerusalem Talmud, 
printed with the “ Yefch Магер,” 2). 1727. Пе also 
edited his father’s " Yede Mosheh,” a commentary 
to the Midrash Rabbah, to whieh he added a preface 
and notes (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1705). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michacl, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 181. 

р, M. Ben. 


HELIN, JACOB MOSES BEN ABRAHAM 
АБНКЕМА 21: Polish Talmudist; born about 
t625; died about 1700. He studied at Lublin un- 
der R. Naphtali ha-Kohen and R. IIeshel, and was 
the son-in-law of Löb Heller, rabbi of Satanow. 
Helin was the author of * Yede Mosheh,” a com- 
mentary with eritieal notes on Midrash Rabbah, 
indicating the Talmudical sourees from which the 
legends are taken, published by his son Abraham 
with a preface and notes (Frank fort-on-the-Oder, 
1705; 2d ed., 1713; now printed in all the editions 
of the Midrash). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dembitzer, Kelilat Yo, ii. 59b; Steinschnel- 


der, Cat. Bodl. col. 1214. 
Il. R. D. Fn. 
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HELIODORUS: ‘Treasurer or, according to H 
Macc, iii. 7, R. V., chancellor of Seleucus IVY., Philo- 
pator. At the instigation of Apollonius, Seleucus 
sent Heliodorus to Jerusalem toscize the treasure of 
the Temple. The high priest Onias resisted him, 
pleading that the money in the treasury was reserved 
for widows and orphans; but Heliodorus foreed his 
way into the Temple. There he was stopped by 
the apparition of a horseman charging upon him, 
while two young men sconrged him pitilessly. 
Heliodorus was carried outof the Temple insensible ; 
and only by the offering of the high priest was he 
restored to consciousness,  Lleliodorus therefore left 
the treasure untouched, and returned to Seleucus 
with an account of his experience. Questioned hy 
him as to whom he should next send to Jerusalem 
for the treasnre, Heliodorus advised him to send his 
worst enemy, the enemy whose destruction he most 
desired (1I Macc. iii. T-iv. 1). 

ln JV Mace. iv. t-15 substantially the same ad- 
venture is reported, with Apollonius iu the place of 
lleliodorus. Appian (^ De Rebus Syriacis,” p. 45) 
states that in 175 в.с. Seleucus was murdered by 
Heliodorus, one of his courtiers (Tiç Tûr тері THY avdiv), 
who attempted to seize the Syrian crown. It can 
not be said with certainty that this was the same 
Heliodorus. 


E. G. IL. AI. SEL. 


HELIOPOLIS (ON): Egyptian city, whence 
came Poti-pherah, Joseph's father-in-law (Gen. xli. 
45, 50; xlvi. 20). It is mentioned also in Ezek. xxx. 
17, where the punctuation DN. A wen, is to be cor- 
rected to N. On. The versions render “ Heliopo- 
lis" in all cases *"ITIeliupolis." An additiou in the 
Septuagint (Ex. i. 11) mentions Heliopolis among 
the cities built by the Israclites. The inscriptions, 
however, show that it was perhaps the most an- 
cient of all Egyptian cities — certainly the most 
sacred ahout 3000 в.с. Its god, Atumu (Ед), was 
then the most prominent of the many forms under 
which the sun-god appeared in Egypt (being iden- 
tified especially with the setting sun), so that the 
city bore the name “house of the sun” (comp. the 
Greek “Heliopolis” and the equivalent Hebrew 
“Beth-shemesh”; Jer. xliii. 13 [doubted by Winck- 
Jer, *Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen," p. 180, 
who considers * Beth” as an erroneous repetition of 
the final syllable of the word " mazzebot ”]). 

It is remarkable that sanctity is still attached to 
the sacred well and tree among the insignificant 
ruins near Маѓагіууар, a few miles north of Cairo, 
which are protected hy Christianization of the old 
myths (whence the place had the earlier Arabic name 
“ ‘Ain al-Shams” [fonntain of the sun]). The tem- 
ples, of which only one obelisk from the twelfth 
dynasty has been preserved, were famous for their 
size and beauty, as were the priesthood for their 
learning, for which they were praised by Herodotus. 
A trace of this respect may possibly be found in the 
Biblical mention of Joseph's Egyptian relatives. 
Politically, the city was never of importance, al- 
though it was the capital of the thirteenth nome of 
Lower Egypt. Its position near the caravan road 
from Syria seems to have given it great commercial 
importance: hence the numerons Jewish settlements 
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LM ul NS 
cus Jidicorum, Пасау lind Салдато gvari rs 
about. 1200 B.e. Therefore the ер 
ered it as a Jewish place (see above, Juba! in Phin, 
vi. 177, as Arabie. During the Roman period i (i 
minished rapidly in population and importance, 11 
Arabs found it deserted. 

The hieroglyphic form is ""-n w 7; the Bibliat 
pronunciation isattested also by the Assyrian“ tru” 
(Delitzsch, " Wo Lag das Paradies?” р 318, where 
the identity is, however, disputed; comp. also "C.F, 
B." 102a, 2, for mention in a Phenician inscription). 

nal al‏ אי 


HELKATH HAZZURIM (הלקת הצרים)‎ : Name 
of the place where the combat between Joab’'s and 
Abner's men took place, in which al] on both sides 
were slain (H Sam. iij. 16), H appears from the pas- 
sage that the name means “the field of the sword- 
edges.” The Septuagint translates “the ticht of those 
who lay in wait,” reading руп, a form accepted 
by several of the modern critics. Thenius reads 
הצרים‎ (“the field of the adversaries”). 

eC I M. Sen. 


HELKIAS. See АхАхтла, SON OF Ontas IV. 
HELL. 


HELLENISM (from éAagviiew, “to speak 
Greek,” or “to make Greek ”): Word used to express 
the assimilation, especially by the Jews, of Greek 
speech, manners, and culture, from the fourth century 
в.с. through the first ceuturies of the common era. 
Post-exilic Judaism was lurgely recruited from those 
returned exiles who regarded it as their chief task to 
preserve their religion uncontaminated, a task that 
required the striet separation of the congregation 
both from all foreign peoples (Ezra x. 11; Neh. ix. 
and from the Jewish inhabitants of Palestine who 
did not strictly observe the Law (Ezra vi. 22; Nch. 
x. 20). This separation was especially diflicult to 
maintain when the victorious campaign of Alexan- 
der the Great had linked the East tothe West. The 
victory was not simply a political one. Its spiritual 
iuflnence was much greater. The Greek language 
became a common language for nearer Asia, and 
with the language went Greek culture, Greek art, 
and Greek thought. The influence thus exerted did 
not entirely drive out the local langnages or the 
local civilization. The Ilellenic spirit was itself 
profoundly modified by contact with the Orient; 
and out of the mingling of the two there arose a 
pseudo-Greek culture whieh was often different in 
spirit from the true culture of Hellas. 

Except in Egypt, Hellenic influence was nowhere 
stronger than on the eastern shore of the Mediter- 
rauean. Greek cities arose there in continuation, or 
in place, of the older Semitic foundations, and 
gradually changed the aspect of the conntry. Such 
cities were Haphia, Gaza, Ascalon, Azotus, dabueh, 
Jaffa, Cesarean, Dor, and Ptolemais. Jt was espe- 
cially in eastern Palestine that Hellenism took a firm 
hold, and the cities of the Decapolis (which seems 
also to have included Damasens) were the centers of 
Greek influence. This influence extended in later 
times over the whole of the district cust of the Jor- 
dan and of the Sea of Geunesaret, especially in 
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Trachonitis, Batanga, and Auranitis. The cities in 
western Palestine were not excepted, Samaria and 
Panias were at an early time settled 


Range of bv Macedonian colonists. The names 
Hellenic of places were Hellenized: * Rabbath- 
Influence. Ammon” to “Philadelphia”; "Ar- 


moab" to “Ariopolis”; “Akko” to 
“Ptolemais.” The same occurred with personal 
names: “Honi” became * Menelus”; “Joshua” 
became “Jason” or “.lesus.” The Hellenic intlu- 
ence pervaded everything, and even in the very 
strongholds of Judaism it modified the organization 
of the state, the laws, and public affairs, art, science, 
and industry, affecting even the ordinary things of 
life and the common associations of the people. 

A glance at the classes of Greek words which 
found tbeir way into the Hebrew and the Jewish- 
Aramaic of the period, as compiled by 1. Low (in 5. 
Krauss, * Lehnwürter," pp. 623 ef seg.), shows this 
with great clearness. The 1161161818 were not con- 
tined to the aristocratic class, but were found in all 
strata of Jewish society (Welliausen, “TI. J. G.” p. 
194), though the aristocrats naturally protited more 
from the good-will of Hellenistic rulers than did 
other classes. The Jews thus becaine sharers in a 
world-culture if not in a world-empire. It was a 
denationalizing influence from the strictly Jewish 
point of view; this was the principal reason for the 
dislike which many dewish teachers telt for things 
Wellenic. Tu addition to this, TIellenism in its East- 
ern dress was not always the Hellenism of Grecee 
proper, Tt was in some respects a bastard eultnre. 
lt led its new votaries to the highest flights of phi- 
losophy; but through the allegorical explanations 
which, coming from Stoicism, were applied to the 
Bible, especially in Alexandria, a real danger men- 
aced the development of Jewish life and thought, 
the danger of ANTINOMIANISM (see Jew, ENcye. i. 
630). Dy the introduction of Grecian art a door 
was opened to debauchery and riotous living; and 
though Judaism was hardly menaced by the intro- 
duction of direct idolatry, the connection of this 
culture with sublimated Greek polytheism became 
u real danger to the Jewish religion, This well- 
grounded fear inspired the rise of the ITasid:eunsand 
explains the change of sentiment on the part of the 
Rabbis toward the use of the Greek language (see 
цык LANGUAGE AND THE Jews). For this reason 
the lTellenists are called vies zapavonor (“wicked 
men”; I Mace. i. 11), or וה‎ rono kal doe ric 
(* wicked and ungodly men”; 7». vii. о). By some 
they are supposed to be referred to in Ps. i. (7 sin- 
ners,” *sceollers?) and exix. (“men of pride"); in 
Dose DHE WIL comp. Xl. 14, 32). 

How early traces of Hellenism are to be found in 
Jewish literature can not be ascertained. Tt has been 
supposed by some that sneh traces are to be seen in 
Prov. vill, where Wisdom is described as the artist 
or master workman who, fashioned by God before 
the world, was ever by Tim in Iis creative work 
(Montefiore, * Tibbert Lectures,” 1892, p. 280); by 
others, that some of the nniversalist passages in 
Isaiah were inspired in this period; and the Book of 
Ecclesiastes has been suspected of containing Stoic 
and Epicurean doctrines, and even references to 
the teachings of Heraclitus. But these theories are 
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open to much doubt; the influence of Greek philos- 
ophy and thought came in later, 1t is seen in some 
of the Apocrypha and in the writings of the Hel- 
lenistic Jews in Egypt (Cheyne, * Origin and Relig- 
ious Contents of the Psalter,” pp. 423 et seq.). The 
Greek. words in Daniel prove nothing, as that 
hook is generally conceded to be of Maecabean 
origin. 

The work commenced by Alexander the Great 
was furthered by the tirst Ptoleniies and Seleucids, 
who treated their Jewish subjects with much benev- 
olence, though even at this time the high priest 
Onias 111. fought bravely against the introduction 

of Hellenism. But the high-priestly 


Reaction family was divided owing to the in- 
Against  trigues of the Tobiads, especially of 
Hellenic Joseph; and the high priests, instead 
Influence. of defending their patrimony, degraded 


it. Of sucha kind were Menelaus and 
Jason, the latter of whom is said to have sent con- 
tributions to IIercules' games at Tyre, and to have 
built an arena in Jerusalem, which the priests were 
wont to frequent in place of the Temple (ТЇ Mace. 
iv. 12, 19). The introduction of the Greek games 
was peculiarly offensive to the religious party, not 
only because of the levity connected therewith, 
but also because Jewish participants were under 
the necessity of concealing the signs of their or- 
icin. This llellenization might have gone much 
further had not Antiochus Epiphanes attempted to 
substitute pagan worship for Jewish. By so doing he 
brought on the Maccabean revolt, which bade fair 
to sweep the new influence off the field, Tt had, how- 
ever, entered too deeply into the flesh to be entirely 
eradicated, though the newly aroused spirit proved 
an efficient control. There were still high priests 
who headed the Hellenist party. Buch a one was 
Aleimus, who went to Jerusalem with Bacehides, at 
the head of the Syrian army sent by King Deme- 
trins. Greek legends on Jewish coins became the 
rule after the days of Herod; specimens exist which 
date baek even to the time of Alexandra Salome. The 
]Tasmoneans Aristobulus and John Hyrcanus leaned 
also to the Hellenists. But it was especially with the 
advent of the Idumean Herod and his dynasty that 
Hellenism once more threatened to overwhelm Jew- 
ish culture. ITIerod's theater, his amphitheater, his 
hippodrome, and his palace, though such buildings 
existed also in dericho, Tiberias, and Tarichæa. 
were thoroughly Greek buildings in the very midst 
of lerusalem; his Temple also showed this influence 
in its architeeture. The inscription forbidding 
strangers to advance beyond a certain point in the 
Temple was in Greek; and was probably made nec- 
essary by the presence of numerous Jews from 
Greek-speaking countries at the time of the festivals 
(comp, the “murmuring of the Grecians against the 
Hebrews,” Acts vi. 1), The eolfers in the Temple 
Which contained the shekel contributions were 
marked with Greek letters (Shek. iii. 2). It is there- 
fore no wonder that there were synagogues of the 
Libertines, Cyrenians, Alexandrians, Cilicians, and 
Asiaties in the Holy City itself (Acts vi. 9). 
It was, however, in Alexandria that Jewish liel- 
lenism reached its greatest development. Here, 
freed from the national bonds whieh held it firmly 
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to tradition in Palestine, IIellenistie Judaism became 
more llellenistie than Jewish (see ALEXANDRIA). 
Tt is not true to say with Giulemaun 
At )* Monatsschrift," xlvii. 248) that Wel 
Alexandria. lenism had no appreciable influcnee 
upon the development of Judaism; its 
influence was appreciable for mauy centuries; but 
it was driven out of the Jewish camp by the national 
sentiment aroused in the Maccabean and Bar Kokba 
revolts, and in forming the bridge between Juda 
isin and Christianity it lost whatever permanent in- 
fluence it might have possessed. Since that time, 
even in Egypt, the classical home of Hellenism, rab- 
binieal Jewish communities have flourished that 
have borne no perceptible trace of the movement 
which made Alexandrian great. 

The Hellenistic Jewish literature is the best evi- 
dence of the intluence exercised by Greek thought 
upon the “people of the book." The first urgent 
need of the llellenistic Jews in Alexandria was : 
Greek translation of the IIehrew Bible. Thestrange 
legends which are connected with the origin of this 
translation, and which go back to the Letter ot Aris 
tens, are discussed under ArrsrEas and BIBLE: it 
is sufficient to sav that the whole translation was 
probably completed by the middle of the second 
century b.c. Jt was highly esteemed by the lel- 
lenistic Jews; Philo (~ De Vita Moysis," ii., $ 67) calls 
the translators not merely fpyyreic¢, but irpoouvrat 
nai трофўта!‚ Who partook of the spirit of Moses. 
Even the prejudiced Palestinian teachers accepted 
it and praised the beauty of the Greek language 
(Sotah vii. 3; Meg. i M. They permitted girls to 
study it, and declared it to be the only language 
into which the Torah might be translated (Yer. i. 1). 
The Jews called themselves Palestinians in religion, 
but Hellenes in language (Philo, “De Congressi 
Querende Erud." $ S), and the terms yur (“we”) 
and 'E3paim ("^ the Hebrews ") were contrasted (idem, 
“De Confusione Linguarum," § 26). The real Hel- 
lenes, however, could not understand the Greek of 
this Bible, for it was intermixed with many Hebrew 
expressions, and entirely new meanings were at 
times given to Greek phrases. On the other hand, 
Judaism could not appreciate for any Jength of time 
the treasure it had acquired in the Greck Bible, and 
the preservation of the Septuagint is due to the 
Christian Church, which was first founded among 
Greek-speaking peoples. The mother church did 
not altogether give up the Greek translation of the 
Bille: it merely attempted to prevent the Christians 
from forging a weapon from it. After the second 
century it sought to replace the Septuagint with 
more correct translations. AQUILA, a Jewish prose- 
lyte, endeavored to put an end to all quarrels with 

the Christians by slavishly following 


Greek tlie original Hebrew in his new trans- 
Versions lation; Theodotion, following the Sep- 


of tuagint, sought to revise it by means 

the Bible. of a thorough collation with the orig- 

inal. As it became evident that the 

controversy could not be ended in this way, the 

Jews ceased to dispute with the Christians concern- 

ing the true religion, and forbade the study of Greek, 

They declared that the day on which the Bible had 

been translated into Greek was as fateful as that on 
V1I.—22 
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Which the golden calf hel heen ut ו‎ 
ferim 1.}; that at the time when thle thay UÜ as 
made darkness had come npon Leypi des thin days 


(Pavan. 50b); and they ippoit ted the stat Toe 
אה‎ a fast dav in atonement for that 8085 Хо 
only was thestudy of the Greek Bible forbidib s his: 
also the study of the Greek lani ice sed literature 
in general After the war with Titus no Jew was 
allowed to permit his son to learn Greeks Sot dı ix 
14); the Palestinian teachers unhesitatin2ly sacri: 
ticed general culture in order t0 save their r livit 

Hellenistic literature, however, was for the tim: 
being too great an intellectual factor to be entirely 
set aside in the Diaspora. No strong line of demar 
cation was drawn between the sacred books origi 
nally written in Hebrew and those written in Greek, 
because the former also were available only in Greek 
translations. Greek versions of various. sacred 
books were aecepted, such as the Greck Book of 
Кита; ах were also the Greek additions to Ezra and 
to the books of Esther and Daniel, the Prayer of 
Manasses, the pscudepigraphic Book of Baruch, and 
the Epistle of Jeremiah. 

The Jews outside of Palestine were so different 
from the peoples among whom they lived that they 
were bound to attract attention. The Jewish cus- 
toms were strange to outsiders, and their religious 
observances provoked the derision of the Greeks, 
Who gave expression to their views in satiric allu- 
sions to Jewish history, or even in malicious fabrica: 
tions. lt was especially in. Egypt. that the Tews 
found many enenies in Greck- writing literati. Fore- 
most among these was the Egyptian priest Manetho, 
at the tine of Ptolemy IL, Philadelphus (285-247 
B.C.) Who wrote a history of Egypt in Greek in 
which he repeats the fables current concerning the 
Jews, Josenlins ("Contra Ap. 1, S$ 14.36) and 
Eusebius ( Hist. Eccl." ix. 19) mention as an oppo- 
nent of the Jews a certain Apollonius Molo. Frag- 
ments from the work of a certain Lysimachus deal 
ing with the Exodus are mentioned by Josephus (2%, 
i., $$ 84-35), likewise a fragment by Cheremon (75. 
i.; $$ 32-13), an lZgzvptian priest as well as a Stoic 
philosopher, who also dealt, in his “Egyptian llis- 
tory,” with the same subject. The most interesting, 
many sided, and untrustworthy of all the opponents 
of the Jews in Alexandria was APION, whoseattacks 
were repelled by Josephus in the tract cited above, 

There were many Hellenistic Jews who went he 
vond the contines of their own literature and imi- 
tated the works of Greek writers in the domain of 
history and poetry. The most important historical 
productions of this kind are the flagments of Jew 
ish and Samaritan Wistorical works preserved by 
Alexander Polyhistor and by the Church Fathers 
Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius (see especially 
Frendenthal, “TeNenistische Studien,” Nos. i, ii, 
Breslau, 1875). These histories were intended not 

only for Jews, but also for educated 
Hellenistic pagans who knew Greck. Following 

Jewish the example of Alexandrian chronol 

Historians. ogists, Demetrius, a Jew living in 

Egypti under Ptolerny TL. wrote a 
work on the Jewish kings (IT x rer fr тў Toudaca 
Васто, Clemens Atexandrinus. i. 21, 141). Al 
though the fragments of (his history that have heen 
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preserved deal chietly with Jacob, Moses, ete., and 
contain no allusions to the Jewish kings, there ure 
uo grounds for doubting the correctness of the title. 
Demetrius eared less for facts than for the chronol- 
ogy of the several events which he treated, even as 
regards the life of Jacob. (Foran excellent restora- 
tion of this text see Freudenthal, Le. pp. 219-228, 
comp. pp. 95-82; Sehiirer, * Gesch." pp. 849-851; 
Hileenfeld, in “Zeit. für Wissenschaftliche The- 
ologie,” 1897, xviii. 475.) The Judean Eupolemus is 
more concerned with narrating events in his hook 
“On the Kings in Judea,” fragments from which, 
intermingled with work by another hand, have also 
been preserved by Alexander Polyhistor. Though 
Eupolemus bases his narrative on the Diblical ac- 
counts, lie draws upon other traditions, und also 
upon his imugination. The Egyptian Jew ARTA- 
ranus adopts the method of fabricating history that. 
was popular at Alexandria. He transforms “ Moses ” 
into * Musæus,” teacher of Orpheus, conqueror of the 
Ethiopians, and inventor of the hieroglyphics, of 
philosophy, and of many other things. All that is 
great and splendid in Egypt is ascribed to Moses, 
who appears as the greatest benefactorof that eoun- 
try. Dy this means the author sought to counteract 
the enmity which the Egyptians and the Greeks in 
Egypt showed toward the JTebrews; for this reason 
Moses is described as having founded the Egyptian 
religion, introduced circumcision among the Egyp- 
tians, divided the country into nomes, ctc. 

The work “On the Jews,” attributed to Aristeas, 
also aims to glorify Judaism in the eyes of the 
pagans; the story of Job is here told with many 
elaborations (e.g., Job was formerly called “Jobab ” ; 
Gen. xxxvi. 33). This interpretation may be ex- 
plained as due to the similarity in Greek between 
the two names. Fragments from two Samaritan 
historians have likewise been preserved by the 1161- 
lenists. Josephus (* Ant." i. 15) refers to a Samari- 
tan (quoted also by Busebius, * Prcparatio Evan- 
gelica," ix. 20) who, under the name KAeóónuoc д 

трофутус û kai Ма? хос, tells the story 
Historians. of three sonsof Abrahamand Keturah 

who joined ITereules in à campaign 
against Libya. Passages from another anonymous 
Samaritan chronicle were combined by Alexander 
Polyhistor with extracts from the work of Eupo- 
lemus, mentioned above. Frendenthal (Ze. pp. 82- 
103, 207 et seq., 223-225), by separating these pas- 
sages, Which are preserved in Eusebius (Le. ix. 17- 
18), has brought order out of confusion. Jason of 
Cyrene (the author of IE Maccabees), the author of 
ПЕ Maccabees, and Philo of Alexandria must be in- 
cluded among the llelenistie writers who treated of 
later Jewish history. 

Jason of Cyrene, who, according to Niese, lived 
in the sceond century B.e., Wrote a work in five 
books, from which the author of JI Maccabees (ta- 
king his own statement in ii. 22-28) made extracts 
amounting in quantity to about one-fifth of the 
original. The historical portion proper of I] Mae- 
cabees (ii. 19-xv. 39) narrates the history of the Jews 
from the end of Seleneus IV., Philopator's reign 
(175 B.C.) down to the victory of Indas Maceabeus 
over Nicanor (Marchi, 160 n.c.); it covers, therefore, 
about tlie same period as f, Maccabees, and the ques 
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tion of its trustworthiness has been sharply debated. 
Despite its rhetorical character, portions of it may 
still be used asauthentie historical sources, [t must 
have been written before 50 с.к. (though Niese's 
date, 125-124 p.e., seeins quite improbable), since it 
presupposes that, at the time oF its composition, Ше 
Temple was still standing. The rhetorical style of 
the Greck in which it is written precludes tlie prob- 
ability of its being a translation. from some other 
language. The two letters from Palestinian Jews 
which, inviting the Greeks to the celebration of 
ITanukkah, serve as an introduction to the book 
(i. 1-10a, i. 100-11. 18), have no connection otherwise 
with its contents, and were apparently added later 
(comp. Abrahams in “J. Q. R.” xiii. 508 e seq.). 

111 Maccabees, a history merely in form, is a fic- 
titious story. Ft recounts an alleged attempt of 
Ptolemy IV., Philopator to enter the Temple, and 
narrates that on being unsuceessful, he ordered a 
persecution of the Jews of Alexandria, although 
they were in no way responsible for the misearriage 
of his plans. The persecution, however, came to 
naught, as two angels benumbed the power of the 
king and his army, while the lutter was trodden 
under foot by its own elephants. The king there- 
upon relented iu regard to the Jews, aud permitted 
them to kil their faithless compatriots who had 
made it appear that his failure to enter the Temple 
at Jerusalem was chargeable to the Jews of Alex 
andria. 

The philosopher Philo also belongs in a cer- 
tain sense to the Hellenistic historians. He under- 
took the task of showing how God had constituted 
the world materially and spiritually through the 
Creation and the Law (* De Opificio Mundi": comp. 
"De Abrahamo," і; “De Preemiis et Penis,” i. 
“De Vita Moysis," ii., § 8), and through the history 
of the Patriarehs. Пе describes in five books, two 
of which, “In Flaccum” and “De Legatione," 
have been preserved, the persecution of the Jews 
under Caligula. By way of introduetion he also 
treats of the persecutions by Sejanus in the reign of 
Tiberius, 

Thallus wrote a chronicle of the world from the 
Creation down to about the time of Tiberius. He 
may be identical with the Samaritau Tliallus men- 
tioned by Josephus (^ Ant." xviii. 6, § 4). Jose 
phus, tlie foremost Jewish historian, must also be 
named here. 1115 'Lovóainz ‘Apyatodoyia із à narra- 
tive of Jewish history from its begiuning down to 
bis own time. llis object in writing this work in 
Greek was to win the respect of the educated Ro- 
mans for the eonquered Jewish people. His other 
large work, “De Bello Judaico,” is an inflated aud 
not always sincere account of his own experiences 
(see JosEPrnts, FLAVIUs). His contemporary Justus 
of Tiberias dealt with the same snbjects, but less 
successfully, and his works have therefore not been 
preserved, 

In the field of росту only the epic and the drama 
were cultivated, traces of which, but no fully de- 
veloped products, are found in ancient Hebrew lit- 
erature, The poem of a certain Philo, on Jernsalem 
(Hep ra '1epocóAvia), must be classed as an epic; but 
only three fragments of it (given by Eusebius, 
" Prieparatio Evangelica," ix. 20, 94, 37) have been 
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preserved. These treat of Abrham, Joseph. and 
the fountains and conduits of Jerusalem, in hexam- 
eters that betray the author's complete 
iguorunccofthe laws of seansion, This 
Philo is probably identical with the 
biter ó III שו‎ mentioned by Josephus (7 Contra 
Ap." a, § 23). dosephus takes him to he a pagan, 
but à pagan could hardly have written such slipshod 
hexaueters. (On Philo’s poem see Franz Delitzsch, 
* Gesch. der dûd. Poesie,” (8386, pp. 24.209.) A simi- 
lar pocm on Shechem, by the Samaritan Theodo- 
tus, of which i long fragment has been preserved by 
Eusebius (Le. ix. 22), recounts the history. of the 
city according to the Bible, with various amplitica- 
tions from other traditions and from Greek mythol- 
ogy. 

There was also a dramatist named EZEKIELUS 
amoug the lTellenists, mentioned by Clement of 
Alexandria (*5tromata," 1. 23, 155) and Eusebius 
(eus S14). Under ble title °Егазоул, extracts 
from a single work of his, dealing with the Exodus, 
have been preserved by the Church Fathers men- 
tioned above. Ilis power of imagination was very 
poor; and he appears to have depended ehiefly upon 
the Bible for his material. The verse-form, how- 
ever, is fairly good. 

Considering the ehasm between the Jews and the 
pagans, it is remarkable with what zeal and clever- 
ness the HTellenistie Jews sought under pagan masks 
to make propaganda for Judaism. They wrote 
works in the name of pagan authorities, and these 
stole their way into the circle of pagan readers. As 
forgeries of this kind were common in the Telen- 
istic period, no blame attached to any famousinan for 
having committed them, and the Jews could not be 
expected to be superior to their time. The Sibyl- 

line Books are distinguished from all 
The other works of this kind by their lofti- 
Sibyllines. ness uf purpose. Itwas their avowed 
object to reform paganism, while other 
contemporaneous works were merely intended to 
glorify the Jewish name; ihe former endeavored to 
act as Jewish missionaries, while the latter sought 
merely to make an impression. Collections of the 
Sibylline Oracles were kept in different places; they 
were an easy medium for religious propaganda, and 
Hellenistic Judaism, subsequently also Christianity, 
made clever use of them, The ancient Sibyl was 
made to address the pagans in Greek hexameters, 
threatening dire ponishinent for pagan idolatry and 
pagan vices, and promising forgiveness for repent- 
ance and conversion. The collection of the Sibyl- 
lines was made from the most diverse sources 

The earliest sentences, aside from a few pagan 
oracles, are chietly Jewish in form, while most of 
the later ones are of Christian origin. The greater 
part of the fifth book of the Sibylline Oracles is 
probably of Jewish origin, with Christian interpola- 
tions that can not be in all cases distinguished. The 
dates whieh are assigned to some of the oracles vary 
between the first century С.Е, and the time of Ia- 
drian. It is difficult to distinguish the Jewish pas- 
sages in booksi-i, xi-xiv. The Church Fathers 
quote an apocalyptic work belonging in this cate- 
gory, Which they ascribe to the Median Hystaspos. 
Jewish and Christian apologists often quote verses 
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by Greck poets that are marked usa] 
Insight. While some of these lire are enin, anl 
are merely cleverly interpreted, others ате unmis 
takable forgeries. Most of them occur in the wri 
tings of Clement of Alexandria and in the pseudo 
Justinian work “De Monarchia." Borh anthers 
drew from the same sourec, the work ot Hecate 
on Abraliam, as Боскі has shown ертег places 
these forgeries as carly as the third century 1: е 

(7 Gesch? i. 450-61). 

А work, * On the lews,” or "On Abraham,” under 
the name of * JHecativius of Abdera” is quoted by 
Aristeas, Josephus, Clement of Alexandria, and Ori 
gen. The book from whieh they quoted may have 

contained genuine extracts from this 


are Teli lous 


Hecateus llecateens, traces of whose work are 
of Abdera foundin Diodorus Siculus. ltappears 

and from the extant fragments of the spa 
Aristeas. rious work that the life of Abraham 


served as the point of departure fora 
glorifying description of Judaism — To this class also 
belongs the Letter of Aristeas to Philocrates on the 
Greek translation of the Тех ал. The letter prob 
ably originated about 200 в.с. (Sehiirer, “Gesch.” i. 
pp. 466-179). It is diflieult to form anv opinions on 
the Hora Хотек, assigned to the ancient gno- 
mic poet Phokylides of Miletus (Gth cent Be). It 
includes, in 230 hexameters, maxims of vari- 
ous kinds, which, as far as their contents are 
concerned, closely follow the Old Testament, es 
pecially the Pentateuch; it contains even many 
verbal reminiscences of the Biblical command- 
ments. Bernays assumed that the author was a 
Jew, but llarnack believes that he was a Chris- 
tian. Jun general, the poem lacks both Jewish and 
Christian characteristics If its author was a Jew 
he nevertheless avoided everything that might of 
fend a pagan reader, 1t should be assigned rather 
סו‎ the first century c.r. (published with notes by 
Bergk, " Poete Lyrici Grieci," gd ed., iii. 450-475). 
А collection of maxims, ascribed to a certain " wise 
Menander," was published hy Land (1862), from 
a Syriae manuscript in the British Museum; this 
must be classed with the Jewish Wisdom literature. 
Smaller, and probably of Jewish origin, are the so 
called “Tleraclitie Letters” (ed Bernays, 1869), and 
a Diogenes Letter" (in Bernays, “ Lucian und dic 
Kyniker,” 1879, pp. 06-08, Schiirer, Le. pp HOS 
483). On à freedman, Cicilius of Calacte, probably 
of Jewish origin, who lived as rhetor in Rome, see 
ЛЕМ ENCE OUTS 
Greek ethies cast in the mold of the Jewish Wis- 
dom literature is presented in the Wisdom of Sole 
mon. Solomon appears as the speaker, 
Greek . addressing a hortatory discourse to 
Philosophy his royal colleagues who rule over 
in Jewish the heathen peoples. Tle shows them 
Garb. the folly of impiety. and especially of 
idolatry, and exhorts them to follow 
true wisdomand to serve God Althouzh the author 
шау have addressed himself principally to Jewish 
readers, yet the descriptions of the dangers of im 
piety and the folly of idolatry presuppose also а 
pagan audience, or one that included at least Jews 
who had adopted pagan practises. ln his concep 
tion of Wisdom he follows Prov. viii, and ix. and 
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Ecclus. (Siraeh) xxiv.; but Wisdom becomes in his 
bands an independent being, existingapart from the 
Deity, and, ina way, acting as the mediator between 
the divine activity anil the world. The terms in 
which he describes this mediation show the influence 
of Greek philosophy, especially of Stoicisin, recalling 
the doctrine of divine reason iminanent in the world. 
The book follows the Platonic psychology, accord- 
ing to which the soul his an independent existence, 
living only for a time in the carthly house of the 
body, that crumbles again into dust The author 
was probably an Alexandrian Hellenist who took 
up the thought that was subsequently further de- 

veloped by Philo (see Wisnpom, Book or). 
Although the author of the Wisdem of Solomon 
touches upon Greek philosophy, he yet remains 
within the limits of the Palestinian Wisdom literature. 
But Aristobulus was a tull-tledged 


Aristo- Alexandrian, thoroughly acquainted 
bulus. with Greek philosophy and accepting 


it. lle wasaconteinporary of Ptolemy 
VL., Philometor, living about 120-150 ис. По wrote 
a voluminous work on the Mosaic laws, which was 
not a commentary but a tree paraphrase of the 
text of the Pentateuch, together with a philosophic 
explanation of its laws. He directly addresses 
Ptolemy Plilometor und an exclusively pagan au- 
dience. Пе undertakes to show that the Peripatetic 
philosophy was iutluenced by the Pentateuch and 
the Hebrew Prophets (Clement of Alexandria, 
"Stromata," v. 14, 97); he essays to prove that all 
the Greek philosophers aml many Greek poets, as 
well as Aristotle, borrowed from the Pentatench, 
and that the entire Greek culture is derived from 
the Old Testament. Ile especially endeavors to re- 
move from the Old Testament conception af God 
the reproach of anthropommorphism by explaining 
the anthropomorphie allusions as symbols for spiri- 
tual relations. There is no reason for doubting the 
genuineness of this work of Aristobulus, as both 
older and more recent authoritics have done, since 
it belongs both in thought and in expression to Hel- 
lenistic literature. The interspersed Greek verse, 
which is obvionsly spurious, but which Aristolmlus 
certainly regarded as genuine, was inserted in agree- 
ment with a practise general in 1161111016 litera- 
ture, so that its presence is no argument against the 
genuineness of the work (sce dew. Encye, й. 97). 
The so-called Fourth Book of Maccabees contains 
a philosophical discourse which, on account of its 
edifying character, may also be called a sermon, 
although it was probably not deliv- 
The Fourth ered iu asy nigognue, its theme being a 
Book of philosophical proposition. It derives 
Maccabees. its name from the faet that it refers to 
the execution of a mother and her 
seven sons, as related in 1] Mace. vii, and endeav- 
ors to prove by the principles of argumentation fol- 
lowed hy Greek rhetoricians that pious reason is 
able to conquer all emotions. In his religious con- 
victions the author is entirely a Jew. Although he 
uses the Greek terminology in nufolding his doctrine 
of God, his views are wholly Biblical. 
The Chureh Fathers ascribe this work to Josephus, 
bnt the statement ean not be accepted, as that author 
in his " Antiquities” does not draw upon Il Macca- 


bees as does the work in question. The book is 
assigned to the first century с.к. (J. Frendenthal, 
“Ueber die Flavius Josephus Beigelegte Schrift 
über die Herrschaft der Vernunft," Breslan, 1869). 
BIBLIOGRAVHY: Schürer, Gesch. ii, 21 et :]וא‎ Wellhausen, I. 
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HELLER, ISIDOR: Austrian author; born May 
5, IN16, at Jung-Bunzlan, Bohemia; died at Arco, 
Tyrol, Dee. 19. 1879. le was studyiug to hecome a 
rabbi when (1827) his unsteady disposition drove him 
to France to join the French foreign legion. After 
many adventures he returned home, and received, on 
account of a novelin the magazine * Libussa.” a call 
to Budapest to edit the magazine " Der Ungar.” Le, 
however, resigned this position in 1847, and joined 
the editorial stafl of Gustav Ixülines! * Enropa” at 
Leipsic. 

Returning to Budapest in 1545, Heller became the 
editor of the * Morgenréthe,” in which he especially 
opposed Kossuth’s party in Hnugarian politics, for 
which reason he was obliged to leave Hungary. He 
then went to Berlin, bat was forced to leave the city 
in L852 on acconnt of his “ Sendsehreiben eines Oes- 
terreichers an die Deutsche Nation," and he became 
private secretary to the Austrian minister, Baron 
Druck, whom he accompanied to Constantinople. 

Heller returned to Vienna in 1855, and in 1859 es- 
tablished the " Fortschritt." Пе was also one of the 
founders of the * Neues Fremdenblatt ” (1864). Ill- 
ness prevented further activity, and lielived the rest 
of his life in seclusion, Heller's works, at one time 
widely read, include: *Günge Durch Prag”; © Das 
Judenbegrübniss"; “Der Zeitgeist” (Budapest, 
1847); " Die Reaction " (Berlin, 1852); * Oesterreiclis 
Luge und Hilfsmittel" (Leipsic, 1852); and “ Me- 
moiren des Baron Bruck” (Vienna, 1877). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Szinnyei, Magyar Irók Eletez Pester Lloyd 
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HELLER, JEHIEL В. AARON: Russian 
rabbi; born in Kotdanoy, government of Minsk. 
1814; died at Plungian, government of Kovno, 
Nov. 14, 1861. He wasa descendant of Rabbi Yom- 
Tob Lipmann Heller. Jehiel was snecessively 
rabbi at Glusk (1856-43), Volkovisk (1843-54), Su- 
walki, ind Plungian (till his death). He was a 
noted preacher, and delivered sermons in pure Ger- 
man on various notable occasions. 

He wrote the following works: “Shene Perakim 
leha-Rambam,” or “Kebod Melek,” on patriotism 
(this book was translated into German and published 
for the government by Dr. Leon Mandelstamm), St. 
Petersburg, 1852; "Ammude Or,” responsa on the 
four parts of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Königsberg, 1856; 
* Kinah le-Da wid." a funeral sermou on Rabbi Da- 
vid Lurie (Dichover), published as an appendix to 
the latter's " Kadmut Sefer ha-Zobar,” 7. 1856; “Or 
la- Yesharim," commentary on the Haggadah of Pass- 
over, 20, 1857; “Otel Or," commentary on the Song 
of Solomon, Menicl, 186f. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, ‘Tr Wilna, pp. 91, 99, 100, 
ИН; Fuenn, Kensesct Yisrael, p. 522. 
II. R. N. TEN 
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HELLER, JOSHUA BEN AARON: Russian 
rabbi and preacher: born 1814; died at Telshi, gov- 
ernment of Kovno, June 2, 1%80. After having been 
for several vears preacher in Grodno, Heller was ap- 
pointed chief ribbiof Polangen, Courland, and after- 
ward chief rabbi of Velshi. Heller was the author 
of several works, of which the following have heen 
published: © Dibre Yehoshua.” a homiletieal and 
philosophieal work in three parts (Wilna, 1%50): * LIo- 
sen Yehoshua'.” a guide to the removal of the eanses 
Which hinder the study of the Law (22. 1862); “ Tole- 
dot Yehoshua';" a commentary on Pirke Abot (45, 
1566); and “Ma'oz ha-Dat,” an essay. intended to 
prove that the oral law is true and necessary (25. 
15,3). Heller also contributed to the Hebrew peri- 
odical * fHa-Lebanon. " 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fueon. Weneset Yisrael. p. 429: Ha-Meliz, 


А, col. 2223 Van Straalen, Cat. Hebr, Bice “Brit. Mus. 
p. 93. 
H. R. M. SEL. 
HELLER, MENAHEM. Sec HELLER, ZEBRI 
IIIRSCII. 


HELLER, SELIGMANN : Austrian poet and 
journalist ; born ооа Bohemia, July 8, 1531; 
died in Vienna Jan. 8, 1890. After completing his 
course at the Univ — of Vienna, where he stadicd 
philology and law, he engaged in business with his 
father. In 1866 he became teacher of German at a 
commercial sehool at Prague, and was at the same 
time member of the editorial statf of * Bohemia.” Ie 
taught also at the Talmud Torah at Prague. In 
1873 he went to Vi ienna, where he became dramatie 
critic for the “ Deutsche Zeitung." and, subsequent- 
lv, teacher of the history of literature at the ITandels- 
akademie. 

Heller published * Ahasverus,“ an epie poem on 
the Wandering Jew, Leipsie. 1866 (2d ed , ib. 1868); 
“Die Letzten Hasmoniier,” Prague, 1865; and “Ge- 
diehte,” Vienna, 1872 

After ITeiler's death his translations of medieval 
IIebrew poems were edited by his friend D. Kauf- 
mann and published under the title “Die Echten 


Hebrüisehen Melodien," Treves, 1892 (2d ed , Bres- 
lau, 1903). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konrersatians-Lerikon: D. Kauf- 


mann, Die Echten Hebrdischen Melodien, introduction, 
Treves, 1892. 


B. ЕТУИ. 


HELLER, STEPHEN: Hungarian pianist and 
composer; born at Budapest May 15, 1815; died in 
Paris Jan. 14, 1858. Ile was originally destined 
for the law, but soon deeided to devote his life to 
musie. 

At the age of nine he had already been sufficiently 
advanced to play with his teacher, F. Drauer, at the 
theater in Budapest, the concerto by Dussek for two 
pianos. Shortly afterward he went to Vienna to 
study with Charles Czerny, and later with Anton 
Ilalm. In 1827 he gave concerts in Vienna. and 
from 1829 to 1832 made a eoncert tour with his father 
through Hungary, Poland, and Germany. 

After passing the winter of 1850 at. Hamburg, he 
returned to Budapest bv wav of Cassel, Frankfort, 
Nuremberg, and Augsburg. In the last-mentioned 
city he was taken ill, and was soon afterward adopted 
by a wealthy patron of music. Iu 1838 1161161 went 
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to Paris, where lie catered) that bini 
cle of which Liszt. Chopin cand Berlioz were con 
spicuous members. Mere Heller eventually ac hr ved 
high distinction both ais concert reatormcr and asa 
teacher, 


rt MUSE cir 


In (549. and again ın 1802, he visited Lon 
dou, on the latter occasion playing with dalli at the 
Crystal Palace (Mav 3) Mozart's 1 flat concerta for 
two pianos. With these brief interruptions ti last 
twenty five years of his life were spent at Paris 

Heller's numerous compositions, solely 
forte, are celebrated for their originality, grace, and 
elegance, As regards a specitie knowledge of the 
instrument, Heller was considered snperior even to 
Mendelssohn; and his poctry of sentiment, pure und 
rich melody, and. fertility of rhythmical invention 
place him among the very first composers of his 
genre, 

lleller wrote in all about 150 opus nunibers, of 
whieh the following are the most popular: © Traum 
bilder.” op. 79, “ Promenades duu Solitaire,” op, 75. 
SO) .ה‎ Nats Bi: mehes” (ar * Dhamen , Frucht . und 
Dornenstiicke ”), uj Dans lcs Tas " op. 15, 36, 
86, 128; * Eglogues,” op. 92; 3 " Bergeries,” op. 106, 
"Voyage Autour de Ma Chambre,” op. 140; “ Ta- 
blettes d'un Solitaire,” op. 153; * Herbstblütter," EU 
100; “ Dalletstüeke," op. 111; 3 " Dallades, Wo 15 
Preludes “on bres агае ез Op. 52. Gl), 
137, ete. ; “ Etudes,” op. 16745, 40, 47, 90, 125; De De ' 
sonatas, mazurkas, scherzl. caprice ex, hocturnes, 
songs without words, and variations. 


for piuno- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : 
Biographie Universelle des Musicicns; 
of Musicians. New York, IHW. 
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HELLER, YOM-TOB LIPMANN BEN NA- 
THAN BEN MOSES LEVI: Rabbiand liturgiea! 
poet; born at Wallerstein, Bavaria, 1519; died at Cra 
cow Sept. 7, 1654. Erroneously the editor of the 
* Megiilat Ebah” aae from his epitaph that 
Heller died April 33; Hock C Gal El.” p. 65) gives 
Aug. 2 as the date. seme David Gans (* Zemah Da 
wid," p. 59) places his death in 1649. Heller was 
brought up by his grandfather, Moses leler, chief 
rabbi of the German communities. lle was sent te 
Friedburg, where he studied under Jacob Günzburg 
Thence he was invited to Prague by a rich mer. 
chant, Aaron Ashkenazi, who later became his father 
in-law. There he studied under Judah Löw b 
Bezaleel. head of the veshibah of Prague. Aceord 
ing to Azulai (“Shem ha-Gedolim." i. 74), Heller's 
second master was Solomon Ephraim Lenezyza, chief 
rabbi of Prague. At Prague Heller perfected his 
rabbinical studies; and in 1587, when scareely cight- 
een years old, he was appointed dayvan in that 
ev 

In Oct., 1624, Heller was culled to the rabbinate of 
Nikolsburg, Moravia, and in March, 1625, beeame 
rabbiof Vienna. There he reorganized the commu 
nity and drew up its eonstitution. According to 
Hock (2.¢.), it was Ilcller who obtained for the Jews 
the privilege of having Leopoldstadt as their special 
quarter, 

In 1627 Heller was ealed to the chief rabbinate of 
Prague. On account of the Thirty Years’ war the 
government imposed heavy taxes on the Jewish 
communities of Bohemia, including that of Prague, 


Grove, Dict.of Music and Musicians; 
Baker, 


Кеө, 
Diog. Dict. 
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which had to pay a yearly tax of 40,000 thalers. As 
Heller was the chief rabbi he was compelled, against 
his will, to preside over the commission which had 

the task of apportioning that sum 


As Chief among the members of his commu- 
Rabbi nities. Although שו(‎ acted with the 
of Prague. greatest conscientiousness, some eom. 


plained of unfair allotment. They ac- 
cused Heller and the elders of the commission before 
the civil iuthorities of having spared the rich and laid 
the burden of the tax on the poorer people. Emperor 
Ferdinand IT. addressed a severe censure to Пе, 
warning him not to repeat such proceedings. Hel- 
ler’s enemies, not sutistied, accused him before the 
emperor of having written against Christianity. 
The emperor commanded the governor of Prague to 
send Heller in chains to Vienna, but the supplica- 
tions of the leading Jews of Prague combined with 
the esteem which the Christian officials had for Hel- 
ler spared him that indignity. The Jews pledged 
themselves that he would present himself before 
his judges even if allowed to go alone. eller ac- 
cordingly set out Тог Vienna on Tues- 
day, Tammuz 5, 59859 (lune 25, 1629), 
and arrived. there on the following 
Sunday. On Tammuz 17, the Jewish fast-day, he 
was imprisoned together with common criminals. 
The Jews of Vienna, however, obtained his transfer 
to another prison. 

A clerical commission was appointed to inquire 
into elles guilt, [8 met on July 15, and 
among other questions Heller was asked how he 
dared to eulogize the Talmud after it had been 
burned by papal order. Heller justified. bimsclf 
very adroilly; but the verdict was that Heller prop- 
erly deserved death, The emperor, however, com- 
muted the punishment to a fine of 12,000 thalers, to 
be paid immediately, the incriminated writings to be 
destroyed, The fine was far beyond Heller's means: 
but the order was explicit that in defanlt of pay- 
ment Weller was to he stripped aud flogged in the 
public squares of Vienna and Prague. The Jews 
again interfered in his behalf, and the fine was re- 
duced to 10,000 florins, to be paid in instalments. By 
the help of generous Jews, Heller was enabled to pay 
the first instalment of 2,000 Norins. Finally, after a 
confinement of forty days, he was liberated (Aug. 
14), but deprived of his 011106 and left without means, 
llis enemies, in addition, obtained an imperial deci- 
sion to the effect that Teller might not officiate as 
ribbi in any town of the Austrian empire. lle re- 
turned to Prague Sept. 26, and was confined to his 
bed for three months. His friends in the meantime 
secured a partial withdrawal of the dceislon regard- 
ine the rabhinate, 

Helped by friends, Heller was able to wait for bet- 
ter times and to pay the remaining instalments of his 
fine. 1n 1632 he was ealled to the rabbinate of Nemi 
row, government of Podolsk, Russia, and three years 
later he became rabhi of Vladimir, Volhynia. Heat- 
tended the fairs of Yaroslav and Kremenetz, where 
the Council o£ the Four Lands met, and obtained the 
renewal of the synodal decrees agaiust simony in the 
rabbinate. But he thereby made for himself many 
enemies, who calumniated him before the governor 
of Volhynia. The hitter directed Heller to quit the 


In Prison. 
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town, but the more intluential Jews of Warsaw suc- 
eceded in having the order withdrawu. 

Tu tlieautumnof 1643 Heller received an invitation 
to the rabbinate of Cracow, which he gladly ac- 
cepted. Joshua Heschel, the author of " Maginne She- 
lonoh," was head of the yeshibah 
there. Four years later ITeschel died, 
and Heller succeeded. him in the di- 
rection of the yeshibuh. At Cracow 
Heller relaxed the Jewish marriage laws, beenuse, 
owing to the persecutions whieh the Jews had suf- 
fered at the hands of the Cossacks, many women did 
not kuow whether their husbands were still alive or 
not. Пе established the 5th of Tammuz, the day 
on Which his troubles hegan, as a perpetual fast- 
day in his family, and the 1st of Adar asa day of 
mirth to commemorate his nomination to the rab 
binate of Cracow. 

lieller was twice married and had four sons and 
five daughters. The sons, whom he mentions in 
his works, were: Moses of Pragne, Samuel of Nemi- 
row, Abraham (b. 1615) of Lublin, and Lob of Brest- 
Litovsk. Moses Zacuto wrote an elegy on Heller’s 
death (Venice, 1654). 

Heller was a recognized authority in matters of 


Rabbi at 
Cracow. 


ritual, He explained the Talmud without recourse 
to casuistry. Although he appreci- 
His ated the Zohar and other cabalistic 


Knowledge works, he never deviated from plain 
and Works. interpretation as regards the Hala- 
kah. Ie was also versed in the secu- 
lar sciences, Iliscommentary on the Mishnah shows 
that he was a good mathematician; and his notes on 
the * Gib'at ha Moreh” of Joseph b. Isane ha-Levi 
prove that he occupied himself with philosophy. 
גוזו‎ judgment was impartial; he praised the * Me'or 
'Enayim ” of Azariah dei Rossi in spite of the anath- 
ema that his master, Low b, Bezalec], whom he held 
in great esteem, had launched against the book and 
its author, He was also a good linguist and a He- 
brew stylist; his authority as such was recognized 
by Samuel Archevolti, who sent IIeller his " *Aru- 
gat ha-Bosem " for examination (~ Tos. Yom-Tob,” 
on Tamid, end of ch. vii.). 
Heller was a prolife writer, as can be seen from 
the Following list of his works, some of which are 
still unpublished: 


Zrat ha- Bayit, on the temple of Ezekiel, written When Heller 
was very young. Prague, 1602, 

Commentary on the " Bebinat ‘Olam of Jedaiah Bedersi. 
Prague, 1595. 

Tub Tatnm, a cabalistie superconmnnentary, following the 
‘Pardes Rirninoniin™ of Moses Cordovero, on Babya's com- 
mentary to the Pentateuch, 

'rosefot Yom-Tob, notes and glosses to the six orders of the 
Mishnah ; first published with the text, Prague, 1614-17 ; then re- 
vised by the author, Cracow, 1043, 

Notes on the аб ha-Moreb " of Joseph b. Isaac ha-Levi. 
Prague, 1612. 

Ma‘adanne Melek and Lehem Hamudot, a double commentary 
on Asheri's ** Piske Нако to Berakot, and on * Halakot 
Ketannot to Hullin, Bekorot, and Niddab. Prague, 1628. 

Pilpela агита, the fourth part of the preceding commentary, 
on the order Nezikin. Prague, 1619. 

Judkeo- German translation of Asheri’s ethical work, “Orhot 
Hayyin." Prague, 1620, 

Malbushe Yom-Tob, critical notes on Mordecai Jaffe's “ Le- 
bush " to the Orah Hayvim. 

Sermon delivered by Heller at Vienna on the disappearance of 
the cholera, Prague, 1626. 
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Supercommentary on Ihn. Ezra's commentary to the lentu- 
teuch (Neubauer, * Cal. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 235), 

Leket Shosbhannion n grammatical treatise on Arclievoltl's 
)שוח גי"‎ ha-Bosein " (Neubauer, Le. Мо, 2271, 4). 

Notes an the Eben lii" Ezer oi both Jacob b. Asher and Joseph 
Caro | printed with thee “Пачиа ha-Rashba " on Кеи), 

Derush Hiddush ba-Lebanah, an istronomieal treatise on the 
Increase and decrease of the moon, Wana, 1804 

Darke Hora'ah, a guide to decisions in ritual taws when the 
authorities disagree. 

Torat ha-Asham, on the “Porat Hattat” of Moses Isserles (3 
vols.; Neubauer, Le. Nos. 772-775), 

She‘elot u-Teshubot, some of whieh were printed In the re- 


sponsa collection ** Zetimh Zedek,” others iu " Geonim Batra'e,™ 


but most of them unpublished, 

Seder Shemot Gittin (Neubaner, Le. No. ХОХ, 1). 

мета Ebab, autoldography, published by Moses Korner, 
Wilh a German translation by Miro. Breslau, 1536. 

Parashat ha-Hodesh, on Maimonides’ * Yad?" Kiddush ha- 
Hodesh (Neubauer, Le. No. 631, l). 

Berit Melah, treatise in Judivo-German on the law of salting 
meat. Amsterdam, 1715. 

Heller also wrote two sclihot to be recited on the 
14th of HTesliwan iu commemoration of the sufferings 
at Pragne in 1618-20. In 1650 he wrote three other 
selihot, in which he deseribes the massaeres of thc 
Jews under Chmielnicki in (648. These seliliot are 
recited on the 20th of Siwan. Пе was also the 
author of the * Mi she-Berak," recited every Satur- 
day. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Megillat Ebah, Bresian, 1836; Griitz, Gesch. 
За ed., x. 30, 43, 55, 69: Carmoly, in Revue Orientale, ii. 259- 
3H; M. Zanz, 'Ir ha-Zedeb, pp. US 1005 Jost, in Маале, yii., 
part .ונ‎ p. 141; Zunz. Liüteraturgesch. pp. 120-427; idem, 
קתוו‎ оз 909 וו‎ OUO OUS des Вгала din H.R. J. xal. 
211 277; Mock, (Gal "Ed, p. 65; Meinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. 
cols. 1408 1110; Landshutn, олие ha-.tbodak, pp. 8T 
85; Azulai, Shera ha-lredolirn, 1. 74: Fuenn, Keneset Yis- 
гаєї, pp. 411-443. 

0. M. SEI. 


HELLER, ZEBI HIRSCH (also called Her- 
sehele Harif): Hungarian rabbi; died at Alt-Ofen 
Oct, 28, 1881. Heller was rabbi at Bonyhád. In 
I83t he was called to Alt-Ofen as successor to Moses 
Münz, but had hardly begun his ministry when he 
died. Zebi TFirsch Chajes, rabbi of Zolkiev; 8. J. 
Rapoport, ehief rabbi of Prague: and Moses Tau- 
bers, rabbi of Sniatyn, were his pupils. He was the 
author of *IIiddushe Tih Сиб," поке, pub- 
lished with the responsa of his son, Menahem Heller 
(Zolkiev, 1544; 2d ed., Przemysl, £575); and * Tap- 
pube Zahab” (Ungvár, 1860). There is also à re- 
sponsum hy him in Joshua Orenstein's “ Yam ha- 
Talmud.” 


HBLIOGRAPHY : Walden, Shem ha-tsedolim he-Ladush, 4, 38 ; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. vol. 2752; Büchler, Zsidók Tort é- 
nete Budapesten, p. 321; Magyar Zsidó Szcmle, vii. 501. 
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HELMET (ya19 or ymp): In olden times the hel 
met seems to have been worn only by kings, military 
oflieers, and other important officials. At least, it is 
mentioned only of Goliath and Saul that they had 
brazen helmets (FE Sam. xvii. 5, 38), Not until later 
did a helmet form part of the complete armor of au 
ordinary soldier. Chronicles relates that Uzziah 
equipped the whole Jewish army with helmets and 
armor (Il Chron. xxvi. 11(. Theauthenticity of this 
aceount may be uncertain, but it tends to show 
that the wearing of a helmet was a general custom 
at that time. In Jer. xlvi. 4, also, the helmet is 
reckoncd a necessary part of the armor. It must 
not be supposed, however, that these helmets were 
of brass; they were leather caps. The head-cover 
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ings of the Syrian and Пе warnor were Ff this 


kind, as they are рете on the Fes plian menu 
ments (see illustrations in W. Мах Muller ~" Asien 
und штора,” pp. 202-384). 
caps fitting the head close- 
ly, with a projection at the 
back to protect the neck. 
The Egyptian soldiers 
wore similar caps, only 
theirs were broader at the 
back and covered the cars 
also. In Egypt, ton, 
inetal helmets were rare; 
they were more common 
among the Assyrians. 
Helmets were usually 
hemispherical. The round 
cap, fitting tightly to 
the head, is still worn in 
the East, but not frequently. The hemispherical 
helmet, if made of leather, usually had metal rings, 
or else two metal bands on the outside, to give it 
firmness. As a rule side-pieces protected the cars. 
The shape of the metal helmets was the same. Both 
leather and metal helmets were ornamented with 
bands and flaps of the most varied form. 

в.а. Н. ОПЕ 


HELPFUL THOUGHTS. See PERIODICALS 


HELTAY, FRANZ: Hungarian deputy; horn 
in Szentes Mareh 15, 161; studied law and political 
economy in Budapest, Alter having become a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the “ Nemzet” and * Il. 
lenér,” he edited (1887-88) the “Nemzet Gazdasági 
Szemle ” (Review of Political Eeonomy). Since 1897 
he has also edited the * Vasuti cs Közlekedési Köz 
lony " (Railway News), the oflieial organ of the Hun 
varian Ministry of Commerce. 

IHcltay is a member of tlie committee of statistics 
and of the tariff eommission at the Ministry of Com- 
inerce, and vice-president of the Journalists’ Pension 
Fund. Iis principal work is “ Az Ipartórvény Re- 
viziója" (Revision of the Trade Laws), Budapest, 
1883. 

In 1896 Weltay was elceted to the IIungarian 
Reichstag from Oklánd. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lew. 

B. — 

HEMAN (היכין)‎ : 1. Son of Joel and grandson of 
the prophet Samnel; surnamed "the Singer“; a Ko- 
hathite (I Chron. vi. 19). He was one of the three 
chief Levites appointed by David to superintend the 
musical service in the Temple (zh. vi. 138-30, xv. 17, 
xxv. D. He had fourteen sons, all of whom assisted 
in the ehoir under their father, and each of whom was 
the hend of one of the twenty-four courses of the Le- 
vites established by David (2. xxv. 4 80). Homan 
was also ealled “the king's seer in the matters of 

tod” (7b. xxv. 5), the same term being applied to 
Asaph (II Chron. xxix. 30) and to deduthun (č 
xxxv. 15). 2. Hon of Mahol; one of the men Te- 
nowned for wisdom (T Kings v. 11 (A.V. iv. 381 9. In 
I Chron. ii. 6 this Woman is mentioned as the scu of 
Zerah, son of Judah. As to the Heman to whom the 
Eiehty-eighth Psalm is ascribed, it is ditlicult to de- 
termine whether he is to be identitied with No. 1 or 
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with So or this article; The fact that other 
psalms are ascribed to Asaph and Jeduthun, He- 
man's two companions, might indicate identification 
with Heman the Singer. The first. part of the title, 
“A Psalm for the sons of Korah,” would confirm this 
supposition. But he is called there “Heman the 
Ezrahite,” and the following psalm is superscribed 
“Ethan the Ezrahite"; so that it scems that these 
two were the sons of Zerali )" Ezruliite’’ = “ Zar- 
hite "(| renowned for their wisdom. 1n this case the 
title of Ps. Ixxxviii. would be composed of two 
contradictory parts, 

E. 6. lI. M. 


HEMDAN (mon): The eldest son of Dishon the 
Horite (Gen. XAXvi. 26). In the parallel list in I 
Chron. i. 41 this name is changed to “Hamran ” 


(qon). | 
E. 6. H. M. SEL. 


HEMENT, FELIX: French educator; born at 
Avignon Jan. 22, 1827; died at Nanterre (Seine) Oct. 
5, 1891. Tiément was a schoolmaster all his life, 
rising to the position of primary inspector of the de- 
partment of the Deine, and retiring in 1886 with the 
title Jlonorary Inspector-Generil of Publie Instruc- 
tion. During the war of 1570 Hement was entrusted 
With special work relating to the defense of tlie fort 
of Vanves. He afterward gave innumerable lectures 
throughout France for the purpose of aiding the 
advancement of popular instruction. Those which 
he delivered in the department of Aisne in 1883 
brought about a conflict with Mgr. Thibaudier, 
then Bishop of Soissons, which caused some stir at 
the time. 

Hément's works cover a wide sphere of learning. 
The following deserve special mention: 


NEL. 


Menus Propos sur Ies Sciences, 1866, 
1807. 

L'itomme Primitif, 1808. De la Force Vitale, 1510. 

Famille, Propriété, Patrie, 1872. Premières Notions d'Histoire 
Naturelle, 1874. 

Simples Discours sur la ‘Terre et sur l'Homme, 1875 (crowned 
by the Freneh Academy). De I'Tnstinct et de l'Intellimence, 
1880, 

L'Origine des Etres Vivants, 1882. Les Intlnument Petits, 1855. 

Les Etoiles Filantes et les Bolides, 1888. Lu Science. Aneedo- 
tique, 18589. Entretiens sur la Liberté de la Conscience, 1890, 


La Force et la Matiére, 


l[éóment was decorated with the Legion of Попог. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Vapereau, Dictionnaire Universel des Con- 
tem porains, 


8. VEE 


HEMERDINGER, MICHEL: French jurist; 
born at Colmar, Alsace, May 1, 1800; died in Paris 
June 22, 1880. After taking the degree of bachelor 
of letters at Strasburg (1829). he entered the rab- 
binical school at Metz. In 1880 he went to Paris to 
study law, and was admitted to the bar in 1883. In 
1838 he was employed at the assizes and the court 
martial. ln 1533-40 he was secretary of the Society 
of Attorneys, among the members of which were 
Grévy, Arago, Barbier, and Leblond; in 1815 he be- 
came a member of the Central Jewish Consistory ; in 
1848, acting prosecutor of the republie; in April- 
June of the same year he was special government 
commissioner for Alsace, adjusting diffvrenees among 
the Jews; and from 1870 to 1879 he was a justice of 
the peace in Paris. S. 
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HEMEROBAPTISTS ) :טובלי שחרית‎ lit.“ morn- 
ing bathers”). Division of Essenes who bathed every 
morning before the hour of prayer in order to pro- 
nounce the name of God with a clean body (Tosef., 
Yad., end; the correct. version being given by R. 
Simson of Sens: “The morning bathers said to the 
Pharisees: ‘We charge you with doing wrong in 
pronouncing the Name in the morning without hav- 
ing taken the ritual bath’; whereupon the Pharisees 
said: ‘We charge you with wrong-doing in pro- 
nouucing the Name with a body impure within’ ”). 
In the time of Joshua b. Levi (3d cent.) a remnant 
still existed, but had no clear reason for their prac- 
tise (Der. 224). The CLEMENTINA speak of Jolin 
the Baptist as a Hemerobaptist, and the disciples 
of John are accordingly ealled * Hemcrobaptists ” 
(* Homilies,” ii. 23; comp. " Recognitions,” i. 54); 
similarly, Banus, the teacher of Josephus (“ Vita,” 
& 2), was a Hemerobaptist. Hegesippus (see Eusc- 
bius, “ ITist. Eccl." iv. 22) mentions the Hemerobap- 
tists as one of the seven Jewish sects or divisions 
opposed to the Christians. Justin ("Dial. cnm 
Try pli." & 80) calls them simply “ Baptists.” 

Aceording to the Christian editor of the * Didas- 
calia ” (* Apostolie Constitutions," vi. 6), the Hemero- 
haptists "ido not eat until they have bathed, and do 
not make any use of their beds and tables and dishes 
until they have cleansed them." This obviously 
rests upon a misunderstanding of their true eharac- 
ter. Epiphanius )" Panarion,” i., heresy xvii.) goes 
still further, and says that the Tlemerobaptists deny 
future salvation to him who does not undergo bap- 
tism daily. 

BIBLIOGRAPILY : Grütz, Gesch. iil. 700. 


К. 

HEN: There is no mention of the hen in the Old 
'"Festameut, though * barhurim abusim" (1 Kings v. 
3) is taken in B. M. 86b for “fattened hens.” Many 
of the Talmudic references to the lien (^ tarnegolet " ; 
"gabrit?: “puhya”) are quoted under Cock in 
Jew. ENcvc. iv. 138 et seg. The Talmud mentions 
that the hen perches for sleep on elevated places 
(Shab. 35b). As such places are often over chim- 
neys, the lower eyelid of the hen overlaps the upper 
one in sleeping, in order to protect its eyes against 
the smoke (čb. 77b). The egg of the hen takes ten 
days to mature (Der. Sa). A cock and a hen, on ac- 
count of the fecundity of the latter, were carried 
before the bridal couple on the wedding-day (Git. 
57a). The skins of grapes on account of their fat- 
tening properties were а favorite food for hens (D. 
M. 86h). The employment of hens in thrashing is 
mentioned in B. M. 91b. 


ponegr I- EL SC 


HEN. Bee GRACIAN. 

НЕМА: Rabshakeh’s enumeration of the mon- 
archies reduced by the King of Assyria terminates 
with the words “ Hena‘ ме Тууар? (II Kings xix. 
13; Isa, xxxvii. 18). These two words are supposed 
ру several critics to be the names of two cities, and 
according to Düsching (“ Erdbeschreibung,” xi. 263, 
ТЭТ) it is the city now called *‘Anah” by the Arabs, 
and situated on the Euphrates. F. lommel, how- 
ever, takes these two words for names of constella- 
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tions )" Expository Times,” April, 159%), The dew- 
ish commentators, as уе аз the Targum, consider 
them as two verbs. 

IS T. ET 


HENDLE, ERNEST: French statesman; horn 
at Paris Feb. 15, 1844; died Feb. 7, 1900. Lendl 
was educated for the bar and had a brilliant career 
as attorney at the Court of Appeal. Mis success at 
tracted the attention of Jules Favre, who appointed 
him his secretary. When Favre became minister for 
foreign affairs (1870), Hendlé remained with bim, and 
accompanied him to Ferrières during the memorable 
negotiations with Bismarck. The Government of 
National Defense sent 1160116 to administer provi- 
sionally the department of the Nord. On March 20, 
1871, Hendlé became governor (“préfet”) of the 
Creuse, and the following year obtained a similar 
post in the department of Loir-et-Cher. Пепа re- 
signed when the Reaetionarics came into power, but 
in 1876 he became prefeet of the Yonne, Later he 
was governor of the department of Saône-et-Loire 
and dealt ina masterly way with the strikes at Mon- 
ecau-les-Mines. Пе was transferred to Rouen in 
18:6, and remained there until his death. IIendlé 
wits made commander of the Legion of Tenor in 
July, 1856. He was a son-in law of Albert Comyn, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicle, Feb. 16, 1900, 

5. \ Е. 

HENDRICKS: American family whose gene- 
alogy may be found on page 346. 


HENGSTENBERG, ERNST WILHELM: 
German Bible exegete; born Oct. 20, 1802, at Frón- 
denberg, Westphalia; died at Berlin May 28, 1869; 
studied theology and Oriental languages at the 
University of Donn. 

lle was the author of: “Christologie des Alten 
Testaments,” Berlin, 1829-35 (2d ed., 1854-58; Eng- 
lish translation by Keith, 1835-29); “ Beiträge zur 
Einleitung ins Alte Testament.” iD, 1831-39 (Eng- 
lish translation, Edinburgh, 1847-48); “Die Bücher 
Mosis und Egypten,” 75. 1841; commentaries on 
the Psalms (1847), Canticles (1853), and Ecclesiastes 
(1859). In the last-named he gives up the theory of 
the Solomonic authorship of Kohelet, as he already 


had done in the article “ Ecclesiastes” in Kitto's 
* Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature ’’ (1945). These 


three commentaries have been translated into Eng- 
lish. In {867-68 appeared his commentary on 
Ezekiel. He wrote also a special work on the 
relations of the Jews to the Christian Church, 
"Die Jnden und die Christliche Kirche,” Berlin, 
1857. After his death were published * Geschichte 
des Reiches Gottes Unter dem Alten. Bunde” (2 
vols., 1869-71; also translated into English), and a 
commentary on Job (1870-75). 

In all liis works IIengstenberg was a firm advocate 
of the traditional Christian views of the Old Testa- 
ment and protested strenuously against the higher 
criticism of his day. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bachmann and Schmalenbach, Ernst Wil- 
helm Hengstenberg, Gütersloh, 1876-92. 


J. E TIN. 


HENIKSTEIN, ALFRED, FREIHERR 
VON: Austrian general; born Aug. 11, 1810, at 
Ober-Débling; died Jan. 29, 1882, in Vienna. Ile was 


ENCYCLOPEDIA , 





Hemdan 
Henle, Friedrich 


After 
iment of enari- 


the son of the banker Joseph ו‎ 
being baptized he joined (i885. д 0 
nerrs, becoming major im ISIS. Th loli wine year 
he became colonel; and in 1851 wasappe nted na er 
general, Te fongbt in the Nutro Palnet warof Sot. 
won the rank of © Feldiarscehlallieutes int "ard was 
created baron. In 1563 he was placcd iu command of 
the tft army-corps in Verona. and in the Йом in 
year was appointed chiel of the seneral st ull. dn 
the Austro Prussian war be was Benek k's chief of 
stall, Alter the defeat of the Austrian arms and 
the costly blunders made by commanding oflicers, 
the publie demanded an investigation, and Benedek 
aud Jlenikstein were suspended and ordered to ap- 
pear before a court martial After some time the 
court was dismissed without having given judg- 
ment. Leaving the army, lIDenikstein passed the rest 
of his life in retirement in Vienna. 


NS ! in. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY : Meyers KNonversatious- Lo cilion. 
"€ po 

HENLE, ELISE: German novelist and drania- 
tist; born in Munich 1830; died at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main Aug. 18, 1892; she was a niece of the poetess 
Ilenriette Ottenheimer. After her marriage to the 
manufacturer Leopold Levi of Esslingen, her house 
became the rendezvous of a distinguished society cir- 
ele. She was of a deeply religious nature, with a 
keen sense of humor. ler first literary productions, 
such as the narrative “ Die Wacht am Rhein " and the 
novel * Das Zweite Jügerhataillon," appeared anony- 
mously in several periodicals, She entered the dra- 
matie field successfully with the political comedy 
“Der Zweite September," which was soon followed 
by the drama “Percy ” (a free adaptation of Galen) 
and the text of the opera ^ Murillo.” Ter comedies, 
" Durch die Intendanz” and “ Die Wiener in Stutt- 
gart,” met with marked success in several German 
theaters. 


BiBLtOGRAPIIY : Kavserling, Die Jildischen Frauen, p. 240; 
Allg. Zeit. des Jud. lvi. 423. 


₪ М. К. 


HENLE, ELKAN : One of the earliest cham- 
pions of the emancipation of the Jews in Bavaria; 
born Dec. 7, 1761, in Fürth; died there Oct. 14, 1833. 
He was the author of: “Ueber die Verbesserung 
des Judenthums” (anon., OlIenbach, 1803; for the 
most part reprinted in “Sulamith,” ii. 1, 361); 
“Ueber die Verfassung der Juden iin Konigreiche 
Baiern und die Verbesserung Derselben zum Nutzen 
des Staates ” (Munich, 1812); “ Die Stimme der Wahr- 
heit in Beziehung auf den Kultus der Israeliten ” 
(Fürth, 19821). 


BIBLIOGRAPUY: Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica, i. 381. 
₪ M. K. 


HENLE, FRIEDRICH GUSTAV JACOB: 
German anatomist, born at Fürth, Bavaria, duly 19, 
1809; died at Göttingen May 13, 1885. Tle received 
his edneation at his native town, where he and his 
parents were baptized. In 1827 he went to the Uni- 
versity of Bonn to pursue the study of medicine. 
Иеге he joined the Burschenschaft, and took part 
in its political activities. For this he was suspended 
from the university and was transferred to the Ber- 
lin “ Llausvogtei,” а place of detention, to which, at 
that time, many students were sent. Upon being 
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pardoned he went to Heidelberg, where he became 
a disciple of Tiedemann, graduating in 1832 as M.D. 

After spending two vears in Paris, where he took 
а postgraduate course, he returned to Germany and 
became assistant to Johannes Müller at the anatom- 
ical institute of Berlin University. In 1537 Henle was 
admitted to the medical faculty as privat-docent 
through the influence of Alexander von Yumboldt. 
Three years later he was called to the university at 
Zurich as professor of anatomy and physiology, and 
in 1911 to leidelberg as associate professor of anat- 
omy, succeeding. Tiedemann as professor in 1819, 
In 1852 he was called to Göttingen, at the university 
of which city he held the position of professor of 
anatomy until his death. 

]llenle's writings have become standard works; 
and his discoveries are important. Special men- 
tion may be made of his discoveries concerning: the 
cylindrical epithelium in the intestinal tract; the 
cuticular root-sheath of the hair; the inieroseopieal 
structure of the cornea; the endothelium of the 
hlood-vessels; the strueture of the hepatic cells; and 
the loops of Henle in the kidneys. 

From 1858 to 1312 Пепе wrote reports on anatomy 
and pathology for Müller's “Archiv für Anatomie 
und Physiologie”; from 1844 to 1849 he contrib- 
uted to Canstatt’s “dahresberichte über die Fort- 
schritte der Gesammten Medizin in Allen Lindern,” 
essays on. general anatomy; and from 1849 to 1855 
on both special and general anatomy. 

In 1941 he founded, in conjunction with Pfeutfer, 
the * Zeitsebrift fir Rationelle Medizin," which ap- 
peared until 1569 

Of tlenle’s more important works may be men- 
tioned: “Teber Schleim- und Eiterbildung," Bruns- 
wick, 1828; “ Vergleichende Anatomische Beschreib- 
ung des Kehlkopfes," Leipsie, 1559; * Pathologische 
Untersuchungen," db. 1840; * Handbuch der Allge- 
meinen Anatomie,” 75. 1841; " Handbuch der Ratio- 
nellen Pathologic.” Brunswick, 1846-52; *1Mandbuch 
der Svstematischen Anatomie des Menschen," 7b. 
1855-76, 2d ed. 1576-79 (his principal work); * Ana- 
tomischer Handatlas zum Gebrauch im Seziersaal,” 
th. 1874-77; " Antliropologisclie Vortrüge," (b. 1876- 
1530; “Grundriss zur Anatomie des Menschen,” 1880, 
3d ed. 1883; “Das Wachstum des Mensehlichen Na- 
gels und des Pferdehufs,” Göttingen, 1884. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Merkel, Jacob Henle, Bruüswiek, 18010; 

Meyers Konversations-Lerikon, s.v. : Brockhaus, Aonvrer- 

sations-Lerikon, s.v.; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 

s.v.; Waldeyer, in Hirseh’s Biog. Ber. S.v.: Pagel, Biog. 


Ler. s.y.) Ката, Jugenderiuneruigen eines Alten 
.lrztex, Sth ed., рр. 25+ ef seq., *tuttgart, Т0, 


s. IDE 

HENLE, SIGMUND VON: bavarian deputy; 
born June 30, 1521 ; died at Munich Oct. 9 1901. He 
wasadesceudant of Löb Berlin, the district rabbi 
of Bamberg in 1789-91. Highly esteemed by King 
Ludwig 11., he was entrusted with many law eases of 
the royal house; he was also an intimate friend of 
Duke Maximilian. From 1573 to 1881 he sat in the 
Bavarian Dict as representative of the city of Mu- 
nich, and was a member of the most important com- 
miltees, as those on law and finance. To the end of 
his life he was a faithful supporter of liberalism, and 
successfully opposed all attempts to curtail the rights 
of his eoreligionists. Sbortly after his sixtieth year 
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Henle, Friedrich 
Henriques, Amos 


his sight became seriously alfer ed, ar 1 he was com 
pelled to resign his professional and p links) work 
On this occasion the Order of Merit ot the Bavarian 
Crown, which ennobles the bearer, as cecufcrred 
upon him; a few years liter he was created privy 
councilor. As a member of the bi ards of tl ster if 
the Riesser-Stiftung and of several Jewish societies 
he was interested even in advanced ace dà the in 
tellectual and material welfare of his соте ionist« 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mhnchener Neueste. Nuchrié htin, Oct. 


1, 1901 ; A. Eckstein, Beitrége zur tiesehi hfe cordi den 
iu Bayern, 1902, pp. 36 358, 


ENR‏ א 

HENOCH, EDUARD HEINRICH: (German 
physician; bornat Berlin June 16, 1820, After ta 
king the degree of M.D, there (1848), he began to prac 
tise as a specialist in diseases of children. Until 1850 
he was assistant at the children's dispensary of the 
university. In that year he became privat docent, 
in ISON, assistant professor. In 1872 Henoch became 
director of the hospital and dispensary of the depart 
ment of pediatrics at the Charité, 1n 1893 he resigned 
that position, received the title of * Medicinalrath,” 
and lived in retirement at Meran until 180%) when he 
removed to Dresden. Among his works may be men- 
tioned: * Klinik der CUnterleibskrankheiten,” 3 vols., 
Berlin, 1852-58, 9d ed. 1803; “ Beiträge zur Kinder 
heilkunde," two parts, 7. 1861-68; * Vorlesungen 
über Ixinderkrankheiten,” /5, 1881, 10th ed. 1599. 

Henoeh translated from the English of Budd * Die 
Krankheiten der Leber," Berlin, 1846, and edited 
запеа “Handbuch der Medizinischen Klinik," 
Erlangen, 1854-56, and West's “Pathologie und 
Therapie der Winderkrankheiten,” 4th ed , Berlin, 
1865. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. Vienna, 1901. 
8. I ЛЕ 


HENOCHS, MOSES: Tahnudist; lived at Jeru 
salem about 1570. We was the author of * Маган ha- 
Sorefet,” a devotional work, translated into Judo. 
German by Phinehas b. Judah Ieilprin under the 
title * Brandspiegel " (Basel, 1602). 

BIBLIOGRAPITY : Steinschneider, Cut. Bodl. vol. 1523. 


D BS ER: 


HENRIQUES: This American family, con 
nected with that of the same name in Amsterdam and 
London, 1races its pedigree back to Jacob Henriques. 
who settled in theisland of Jamaica in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. See subjoined pedigree 
on page 318. 


HENRIQUES, AMOS : English physician; born 
in Jamaica 185812; died June 5, 1550. He went to Eng. 
land in 1830 to study medicine, entered St. Thomas’ 
ITospital, and in due course obtained his diploma as 
surgeon, Jn 1833 he went to France and graduated 
in mediciueat the University of Paris. At this time 
he took part in some of the ¢mentes against Ring 
Louis Philippe. In 1831 lITenriques went to Haly, 
and obtained also there degrees in medicine, Ile 
began practise in Athens, aud shortly afterward 
went to Constantinople. Here he obtained gov 
ernment employment and received n cominission to 
organize n medical staff for the Turkish army. 

* The defeat of the Turks at the battle of Nezid in 
18539 put anend to Henriques’ carecrin Turkey 6 


Henriques, David 
Henry, Michael 


was taken prisoner, but, escaping from his captors, 
became a wanderer without any means of support 
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Ис made his way to Egypt, where he formed the 
acquaintance of Marquis Litta, with whom he trav- 
eled as medical attendant through northern Europe. 
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In 1840 he returned to England, but soon afterward 
emigrated to Jamaica, and practised there success- 
fully for seven years. ile then returned to England 
and engaged in general practise in London, obtaining 
also there considerable success. 

Henriques published a few medical essays which 
attracted some notice. During the outbreak of chol- 
era in 1849 he issued several piuuplilets on the nature 
of that disease, He also replied to Sir John Forbes's 
work “ Nature and Art in the Cure of Disease ” at- 
tempting to refute the doctrine that nature is more 
important than science in the treatment of disease. 

Henriques was decorated with the Turkish Order 
of the Med jidie of the second class, and with the Or- 
der of King Charles Hl. of Spain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew, Chron. June 18, 1880. 

Jd G. L. 

HENRIQUES, DAVID QUIXANO: Anglo- 
Jewish reformer; born May 18, 1804; died in Lon 
don March 6, 1570; son of Abraham Q. Henriques. 
He was a director of the City Bank and the Bank of 
Australasia. In early life an active worker of the 
Portuguese synagogue, and one of its managers, he 
afterward was one of the foremost workers in the 
foundation of the West London Synagogue, in the 
councils of which congregation Пе held a high pasi- 
tion. lle was treasurer of the West London Syna- 
gogue from 1841 to 1862. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. March 11, 18, 1870. 
T G. L. 


HENRIQUES, JACOB QUIXANO: West-In 
dian merchant; born at Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
1811; died in London Oct. 17, 1898. A son of 
Abraham €. Henriques, he was early associated in 
business with his brother David, in the firm of Hen- 
riques Brothers, West-Indian merchants, In Ja- 
maica he was the founder of a Jewish school for boys 
and girls. Going to London soon after 1840, he 
took an active part in the formation of the West 
London Synagogue. He soon resided permanently 
in London, and became warden of the synagogue 
in 1856 and again from 1861 to 1864. In 1882 he 
was elected chairman of the council, and manifested 
great interest in the provision of religious education 
for the youth of the congregation. He was a liberal 
subscriber to Jewish charities. 

In 1864 he dissolved partnership with the tirm and 
retired from business in favor of his son. Ilenriques 
was for some time a director of the Colonial Bank, 
and was subsequently chairman of the London Char- 
tered Dank of Australia, 

BIBLIOGRAPIHY : Jew. Chron, Oct. 2b, 1898. 

als G. L. 

HENRIQUES, ROBERT MARTIN: Danish 
musician, composer, and author; born in Copen- 
hagen Dee. 14, 1858. Пе received instruction in 
violoncello from Bendix and Neruda, and in 1877 
went to Dresden to study under Grützmacher and 
Kretschmer. Пе hasappeared at concerts in Berlin, 
Leipsic, Hanover, Dresden, and Paris. Henriques 
has written for violoncello, piano, and orchestra, 
among his compositions being “ Romance og Capri- 
cietto,” * Märchen,” and “Olaf Tryggvason.” "Phe 
last-named, an overture, has heen played in Copenha- 
gen, Stockholm, and Berlin. He has written various 
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songs, including " Melodier i Moll“ and "I Ny og 
Nee,” and (with Oscar. Madsen) several novels of 
local color, among which may be mentioned “Yed 
Höjen Mast” (1:892), * Tjenestefolk,” and “ Student- 
ens Glade Liv " (IS. Henriques is musical critic 
for“ Dannebrog " and Уо Laud " of Copenhagen, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: € Е, Веска, Donsk Biogreatsk Lericon. 
8 | ү 


HENRIQUEZ (ENRIQUEZ), ISABELLA: 
Spanish poetess; lived at Madrid; died after 1680. 
She distinguished herself in the different academics 
at Madrid. Isaac (Fernando) Cardoso dedicated to 
her his work, " Del Color Verde.” on the color green, 
which is the symbol of hope (Madrid. 1630D. She 
openly embraced Judaism, and settled at Amster- 
dam. It is reported that she distributed amulets al- 
leged to protect against physical harm, D EL. de 
Barrios quotes a "decima" from her manuscript 
“Obras Poeticas." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. L. de Barrios, Nol de la Vida, p. 63: idem, 
Relacion de los Portas, p. 55; Kayscrling, Nephardim, p. 
250; idein, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 32. 

G. М K. 


HENRY II. or HENRY DE TRASTA- 
MARA: King of Castile: born at Seville in 1333; 
died in 1379; illegitimate brother of Pedro I. He 
was as hostile to the Jews as Pedro had been friend- 
ly. His long-cherished hatred of his brother burst 
forth wheu a Jew named Jacob, an intimate of the 
king, praised the litter excessively to Henry. Ju 
his fury he stabbed the Jew witha dagger, Pedro 
would have revenged himself on Henry forthwith, 
but his courtiers restrained him by force. Henry 
saved himsclf by a hasty figu. This was the im- 
mediate cause ot the civil war which bronght untold 
suffering upon the Jews of the country. A few 
years afterward Tlenry beheaded his brother near 
Montiel (March 14. 1869), and then ascended the 
throne of Castile. ln order to appease his ally, 
Bertrand du Guesclin (Бейтап Claquin) and his 
wild, rapacious troops, he imposed a war contribu- 
tion of twenty thousand gold doubloons on the al- 
ready heavily oppressed community of Toledo, and 
issued an order to take all the Jews and Jewesses of 
Toledo as prisoners, to put them on the rack, to give 
them neither food nor drink, and in case they still 
refused to raise this enormous sum, to sell their prop- 
erty, both movable and immovable, at auction. In 
spite of this action he was compelled, owing to bis 
financial straits, to have recourse to Jewish financiers. 
Пе made Don Joseph Pichon his chief tax-colleetor 
(“contador major"), and appointed several Jews 
farmers of the tases. When complaints were made 
to him on the subject, he answered that he would 
willingly lease the taxes to Christians at a cheaper 
rate, but that none would take them. 

The demands of the Cortes in Toro (1369) andl in 
Burgos (1374 and 1577) against the Jews harmonized 
perfectly with llenry'sinclinutions. Пе ordered the 
Jews to wear the humiliating badge, and forbade 
them to use Christian names, He further ordered 
that for short loans Christian debtors should repay 
only two-thirds of the principal. Shortly before his 
death Henry declared that ews should no longer be 
permitted to hold public office. 


Henriques, David 
Henry, Michael 


EN‏ ה 


BirttoGRAPHY : Cortesi [лнн sy "nome, 0.4 01, "ИЮ, d 
Madrid, 1535; Isaac b. Sheshet, fis ₪ No. 1%: les 
di M. Bertrand dit Cruisen, pp. 1 of sep. Parlin, " 
Rios, Hist. Ji. 305, 571. | 


a. MSS 

HENRY, EMMA: English poetess, bern sey t 
17, ISS, died Dee. 30, 1820; daughter of thy 
Solomon Lyon, professor of Hebrew at ( 
and wife of Abrahiun Henry. She enjoyed in caly 
life the advantages of a broad education ami ths 
society of cultnred university men, and when her 
father's eyesight failed, she devoted hu r abilities to 
the support of the family. Mrs. Henry enjayed the 
distinction of being the first Bnglish Jewess to on 
gage in authorship. ìn 1513 she published a volume 
of verse Which met with some suceess; and she eon 
tinned to produce occasional poems which were often 
recited at public celebrations. 

She was the mother of Michacl Henry. 


1 


TN 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jan. 6, 1571; Pieciotto, Shetches 
of .Anglo-dewish History, p. 311. 


J. G. L. 


HENRY, HENRY A.: Anglo- American 
rabbi and Hebraist, born in London 1800; died at 
San Francisco, Cal , Sept. 4, 1870. He was educated 
at the Jews’ Free School, Loudon, of which he was 
afterward principal until 1842. 1n this capacity 
he was the acknowledged bulwark of the London 
Jewry, especially in resisting the endeavors of the 
Society for the Conversion of the Jews. He was one 
of the founders of the Jews’ Hospital and Orphan 
Asylum. ln 1836 Henry compiled a volume of the 
daily prayers according to the German and Polish 
rites, and in 1840 published a “ Biblical Class Book 
for Jewish Youth” aud a "Synopsis of Jewish Ilis: 
tory.” While principal of the Free School, he oti- 
ciated frequently in London synagogues, and in 
1544 became rabbi to the St. Alban’s Congregation, 
where he remained until 1849. Here he made pulpit 
addresses in English a regular practise—a novel fen- 
ture in those days, 

In 1519 he embarked for America under engage- 
ment. to the congregation at Louisville, Ky. He 
was, however, unavoidably delayed at Cincinnati, 
and accepted a position tendered to him there at the 
nai Jeshurun Synagogue. In 1851 Henry proceeded 
ro Syraciee, N. Y.. where he served three years as 
rabbi. From Syracuse he removed to New York 
city, where he resided till 1857. While in New 
York he served the Henry Street congregation and 
snperintended its religious school. He otliciated 
later in the Clinton Street Syniugegne. After some 
time he established a hoarding-school for Jewish 
youth, which he maintained until his departure for 
Californin. Je arrived there in 1857 and accepted 
the call of the Congregation Shearith Ysracl in 
Nan Francisco, which he served as тары till 155t. 
During his residence in California he for some time 
edited “The Pacitie Messenger.” 

Henry’s library was presented after his death to 
the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY | Jew, Chron. Oct, З, 1829; Jee. World, Sept. 

ISTH, i 

Th G. L. 

HENRY, MICHAEL: English journalist and 
mechanician; born at Kennington, London, Feb. 19, 
1830; died in London June 15. 1875. Пе was edu- 


Henschel 
Herder 


cated at the City of London School; in 1844 he 
went to Paris as clerk in a counting-house, and later 
entered the office of the * Mechanics’ Magazine.” 
[n 1857 he established a business as patent agent, 
which he carried on until his death. At the same 
time he assisted Dr, Benisch on the “Jewish Chron- 
icle,” and, upon the retirement of the latter in 1863, 
became its editor. 

In 1847 he founded the General Benevolent As- 
sociation, of which he was the honorary sccrelary. 
lle was а member of the Jews’ College Council] and 
of the Board of Deputies, and sat on the committees 
of other educational charities. He devoted himself 
ehiefly to the Stepney Jewish Schools, of which he 
was lionorary secretary and personal supervisor. 

Henry wrote a pamphlet on * Patent Law,” which 
was highly commended by a committee of the House 
of Commons, A number of his essays were collected 
and published under the title “Life Thoughts,” 
1875. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. June 25, 1875; Morais, Eminent 


Israelites, pp. 139-142; memoirs prefixed to Life Thoughts; 
Jews! College Journal, June, 1875. 


p G. L. 


HENSCHEL, AUGUST WILHELM EDU- 
ARD THEODOR: German physician and bota- 
nist; born in Breslau Dec. 20, 1790; died there July 
24, 1856; educated at the medical and surgical col- 
lege at Breslau, the Ober-Collegium, berlin, and the 
universities of Heidelberg and Breslau (M.D. 1813). 
He practised medicine in Breslau from 1813 to 1816, 
and in the latter year was appointed privat-docent in 
pathology at the university of that city. 

In 1820 Henschel embraced Christianity, and soon 
after published his first important work, “ Von der 
Sexualität der Ptlanzen," whieh attracted consider- 
able attention in the world of science. Пе was ap- 
pointed assistant professor at his alma mater in 1821, 
and їп 1832 professor of anatomy, physiology, апа 
pathology. 

Henschel is best known through his researches 
into the history of medicine, the results of whieh he 
published in the medical periodical “Janns, Zeit- 
schrift für Gesch. und Litteratur der Medicin,” 
Breslau, 1846-49. Of his other works may be men- 
tioned: " Vertheidigung der Entziindlichen Natur 
des Croups” (in Ilorn's “ Archiv für Med. Erfalir- 
ung,” 1312); * Commentatio de Aristotele Botanico et 
Philosopho," Breslau, 1824; " Ueber Einige Schwie- 
rigkeiten in der Pathologie der Ilundswuth,” Bres- 
lau, 1829; * Zur Gesch. der Medicin in Schlesien, г. 
1837; “Das Medicinische Doctorat, Seine Nothwen- 
digkeit und Seine Reform,” 70. 1848. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biog. Ler. De le Roi, Juden-Mis- 
ston, vol. ii. p. 241. 


s. RE 


HENSCHEL, ELIAS H.: German physician; 
born at Breslau April 4, 1755; died in 1839; 
father of А. W. HENSCHEL, Ile commenced life 
as un errand-boy. and for some time was valet 
to a physician. lle did not, however. miss any 
opportunity of acquiring knowledge, in which he 
wis encouraged and materially aided by a pro- 
fessor of anatomy named Morgenbesser, who also 
induced several of his coreligionists to take a sub- 
stantial] interest in him. Llenschel was enabled to 
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conunenee the study of anatomy at the age of 
twenty-tive. In 1785 he entered the University of 
Halle (M.D.t787). Henschel devoted himself espe- 
cially to obstetrics, and was appointed public ac- 
coucheur at Breslau. Пе was one of the first to 
treat the thigh tumor of lying in women as a special 
malady, and was instrumental in introducing vac- 
eination in Silesia. Notwithstanding his numerous 
dutiesand extensive practise, 11686061 spenta great 
deal of his time in the hospital for the Jewish poor, 
acted as an accoucheur in many benevolent institu- 
tions, and, in the troublous times of 1813, added to 
his other activities the care of a lazaretto at Neu- 
stadt containing 228 beds, Пе also rendered useful 
services during a cholera epidemic; and about this 
tine he published his * Guter Rath bei Annührung 
der Cholera” (Breslau, 1831). 1lealso wrote * Ueber 
die Gewohniichsten Krankheiten der Schwangern ” 
(b. 1797) and “Ein Beitrag zur lTeilung der Kopf- 
geschwulst der Neugeborenen Kinder? (18283. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hirsch, Biographisches Lexikon der Hervor- 

ragenden slerzte, 

J. DE.‏ א 

HENSCHEL, GEORG (ISIDOR): German 
composer and barytone singer; born Feb, 18, 1850, 
at Breslau, where he studicd with Wandelt and 
Schäffer. lle made his first appearance as a pianist at 
twelve years of age. Atthe Leipsic Conservatorium 
(1867-70) he was a pupil of Wenzel and Moscheles 
(pianoforte), Gótze (singing), and Richter (theory 
and composition). Subsequently he studicd in Ber- 
lin under Schulze (singing) and Kiel (composition). 
After making several concert tours through Europe, 
in 1877 he went to England, where he lived for 
three years. In 1881 Henschel became conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, at Boston, Mass., 
and he retained the position till 1834. In 1885 he 
settled permanently in London, where in the follow- 
ing year he founded the London Symphony Con- 
certs. From 1886 to 1888 he was professor of sing- 
ing at the Royal College of Music, London. 

Of lleuschel's compositions the more important 
are: “Stabat Mater,” oratorio, first performed at 
the Birmingham Musical Festival of 1894; the One 
llundred and Thirtieth Psalm, for chorus, soli, and 
orchestra; a canon-suite for string orchestra; " Zi- 
geuner Serenade," for orchestra; * Friedrich der 
Schone,” opera; “A Sea Change, or Love's Cast- 
away," comic operetta (libretto by W. D. Howells); 
“Nubia,” grand opera, first performed at Dresden 
in 1500. 

On the death of his wife (née Lilian Bailey) 
Henschel retired from the concert platform, and has 
since lived on his estate at Aviemore in the Scottish 
Highlands, occasionally conducting his own works 
or leeturing on Johannes Brahms. A requiem com- 
posed by Henschel in memory of his wife was first 
performed in Boston, Mass., Dec. 2, 1902, and has 
since been given in Holland, Germany, etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Baker, Biog. Dict. of Musicians, New York, 
101; Riemann, Musili- Lerikon ; Grove, Dict. of Musicand 
Musicians. 


יז ,8 


HEP! HEP! A cry stated to have been used by 
the Crusaders during their attacks upon the Jews. 
It appears, however, to have been first used during 
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the so-called * Hep! Hep!” riots of 1819 at Frankfort- 
on-the Main aud along the Rhine (sec Gritz, * Gesch." 
xi. 357); ¢.g., on Aug. 2, 1910 by anti Semitic stu- 
dents ut Würzburg asa term of reproach to Professor 
Brendel of that university, who had written in favor 
of the Jews. "Phe students themselves claimed that 
the word was derived from "Hierosolyma est per- 
dita”; others claim that it is à contraction for * He- 
brier,” while a further attempt has been made to 
derive it from "Mab! Hab!” The brothers Grimm, 
iu their dictionary, trace it from a call to animals in 
the Franconiun distriet, especially to the goat, and 
suggest that it was applied to Jews because of their 
beards. Their earliest. quotation is from W. Паш 
(1802-27). A person named Brouse is stated to have 
been condemned to three months’ imprisonment for 
having used the expression against a Jew and his 
wife (“ Arch. Isr.” 1848, p. 41). During the anti- 
Semitic movement in Germany a pamphlet appeared 
in favor of the Jews with the title “Hepp! Hepp! 
Süsssaure Stóekerei in t Vorschrei und 7 Gejohlen " 
(Jacobs, * The Jewish Question,” No. 25). The ex- 
pression has sinee become a synonym for an out- 
break against the Jews, and is thus used by George 
Eliot in her essay “The Modern Пер! Пор! Hep!” 
in “Impressions of Theophrastus Such.” Itisstated 
that on some oceasions in 1319 the Jews replied to 
the cry of “Пер! Hep!" with the similarly sounding 
one of “Jep! Jep!” meaning “Jesus cst perditus” 
(* Notes and Queries,” 4th series, iii. 580). 
J. 

HEPHER: 1. A son of Gilead (Num. xxvi. 89, 
xxvii. 1; Josh. xvii. 2-3). The clin was known as 
tbe Hepherites (Num. xxvi. 32), 2. Oneof David's 
captains (1 Chron xi. 96). 3. Member of the tribe 
of Judah (I Chron. iv. 6). 4. Royal city of the 
Canaanites, the site of which is unknown (Josh. xii. 
17; comp. 1 Kings iv. 10). 

E.G п. M, 5c, 

HEPHZI-BAH (na3^s5n. “my delight in her”): 
1. Name to be borne by tlic restored Jerusalem (Isa. 
Ixii. 4), in token that God will not abandon it. 2. 
Name of the queen of King Hezekiah and mother 
of Manasseh (П Kings xxi, 1), 

ERG. TE. M. SEL. 

HEPNER, ADOLF: German-American jonr- 
nalist; born at Schmiegel, Posen, Nov. 24, 1846; 
educated at the gymnasium at Lissa, the rabbinical 
seminary at Breslau, and the universities of Breslau 
and Berlin. 

He became a socialist in 1863, and two years later 
was associated with Liebknecht and Bebe} in editing 
a socialistic paper at Leipsic. Soon afterward he 
was accused with them of high treason, but was ac- 
quitted in 1872. Being expelled from Leipsic іп 
the following year, he removed to Breslau, and be- 
came a publisher, but feiled iu business. 

In 1882 Hepner emigrated to the United States, 
and in 1886 settled in St. Louis, Mo., where Пе is 
now (1903) living. Up to 1897 he edited the daily 
labor paper “St. Louis Tageblatt," and sinee that 
year he has been the editor of the “ Westliche Post.” 

Besides many essays for the papcrs of his political 
party, Hepner has written “Good Night, Schatz,” 
a one-act play (1894) 

А, ET 


ENCYCLOPEDIA Henschel 
Herder 
HERALDRY. See Солт or Arse 
HERBS. See Botany. 


HERCZEGHY, MORIZ: [Hungarian physician 
and author; born in Budapest Aur. 19, 1815, died 
in Vienna Dec, 93, 1994. Me studied medicine in 
budapest and Vienna, and afterward took part ip the 
Revolution of 181% in the latter city, Ile wont from 
Vienna to Paris, and thence in 1860 to Italy, where 
he heeune chief physician in Саран army. Jl 
returned to Hungary in 1865, but left again ir 1968 
for Constantinople, where for eight years he acted as 
chief military physician, Being severely wounded 
during the Iiusso-Turkish war, he had to give up 
his practise, and then traveled in Europe and in the 
Eust. 

The more important of Herczeghy'sliterary works 
deal with political topics, and include: “ Weder 
Deutsch noch Russisch, Sendern Oesterrciehisch, " 
Vienna, 1849; "Das Bombardement des Fürsten 
Windischgrätz zu Prag,” i5. 1819; “Mein Tagebuch 
1848-00,” tb. 1850; “Mémoires sur Mon Séjour à 
Paris," Milan, 1853. [Ie wrote also treatises on cre- 
tinisin (1864) and on epidemics (1874). 

Herezeghy's chief work, however, was a sociolog- 
ical study on the woman question, published in 
French (Paris, 1864) and in lfungarian (Budapest, 
1383). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. 

8, L. V 

HERCZEL, MANÓ DE SZENTPÉTERI: 
Hungarian physician; born in Szegcdin July 1, 
1861; studied suecessively in his native city, in 
Ujvidék, in Budapest, in Vienna, in Strasburg, and 
in Paris, After having taken his degree of M.D. 
(1884), he practised for two years in Nothuagel’s 
clinic in Vienna, and was thereafter for tive years 
assistant to Czerny at Heidelberg, where in 1889 he 
became privat-doeent in surgery. [n 1892 he was 
appointed chief of the Szt. Istvan IIospital in Buda 
pest. Ilis specialty is the treatment of diseases of 
the kidneys. 

Herezel is the author of the following works: 
“Ueber die Wirkung des Anilin, Acetanilin und 
Kampheranilin," Vienna, 1987; “Ucher Operative 
Behandlung der  Nierensteine," Vienna, 1887; 
“Ueber die Operative Fixation der Wanderniere,” 
Vienna, 1892; “Ueber Grosse Defecte der Blasen- 
Scheidewand,” Vienna, 1894. 

In 1902 1167026[ was elevated by Emperor Francis 
Joseph I. to the Hungarian nobility, and heassumed 
the name of “Szentpéteri.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Szinnyel, Magyar Bok Elte. 

s. I 

HERDER, JOHANN GOTTFRIED VON: 
German Protestant theologian, poet, and writer, 
born at Mohrungen, East Prussia, Aug. 25, 1744; 
died at Weimar Dec. 21, 1803. He studied theology, 
philosophy, and the humanities at the University of 
Königsberg, where he aequired a vast knowledge of 
German and foreign literature. 1n 1761-69 he was 
teacher and preacher at Riga: in 1771-76, court 
preacher and member of the consistory of Bucke- 
burg; from 1776 until his death, court preacher and 
member, later president, of the consistory of Weimar. 
His works on Hebrew Biblical literature exercised 


Heredia 
Heresy 


great influence. His “Die Aelteste Urkunde des 
Menschengeschlechts " (Riga, 1774-76) develops the 
idea that the oldest Biblical poems—the history of 
Creation, of the Flood, and of Moses—are to be con- 
sidered Oriental national songs The usual inter- 
pretation of the Mosaic history of Creation as a divine 
revelation appears to Herder not only indefensible, 
but pernicious, since it fills the mind with false ideas 
and leads to persecution of the physical scientist. 

In 1778 he wrote “ Lieder der Licbe,” in which he 
divested the Canticles of all mystieal and allegorical 
accretions. In these deeply felt love-songs he rec- 
ognized the natural expressions of Jewish sentiment. 
After having, in his letters on theology, extended 
this view to the whole Bible, he pnblished (Dessau, 
1782-83) his famous “ Vom Geiste der Ebriiischen 
Poesie.” Inaletterto Hamann he wrote that “since 
his childhood he had nourished it in his breast." He 
says that Hebrew poetry is the world's oldest, sim- 
plest, and most soulful poetry, full of the inner feel- 
ing of nature and of the poetic consciousness of 
God. He translated many of the Hebrew poems. 

According to Агати (*Gesch.” xi. 249), Herder, 
although filled with admiration for Jewish antiquity 
and for the Hebrew people of the Biblical age, and 
foretelling a tine when Christian and Jew wonld 
work together for the development and. refinement 
of civilization, felt a dislike for the Jews which 
manifested itself in his earlier relations with Moses 
Mendelssohn Not until after Lessing's death did 
he become more friendly toward Mendelssohn. 
BiBLIOGRAPDY: Hettner, Liferaturgesch. des Achtzehnten 

Jahrhunderts, vol. v., Brunswick, 1873. 

D. S. д. 

HEREDIA, PAULUS (PABLO) DE: Span- 
ish anti-dewish writer; born about 1405 in Aragon; 
died at an advanced age after 1456. Baptized late 
in life, he attacked Judaism, though he had at one 
time defended it and his former coreligionists. In 
order to assuil the Talmud and its commentators, 
which he had studied in his youth, he wrote a mys- 
tical work, “Jggeret ha-Sodot," which he ascribed 
to the Mishnaie teacher Nebunya ben ha-Kana and 
his alleged son Ha-IXana, asserting that he had 
found it and translated it iuto Latin. 1n his igno- 
rance, Paulus de Heredia put into the mouth of 
Nehunya passages from the work of Judah ha-Nasi, 
who lived much later, and in the work “Galie Ra- 
zaya" made him answer eight questions, addressed 
to him by his imperial friend Antoninus, in an en- 
tirely Christian sense, Headmits the chief mysterics 
of Christianity, e.g., the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Nehunya, who is made to say, " Ego ex iis unus 
sum qui erediderunt in cum et baptisatus fui et am- 
bulo in viis rectis.” finally exhorts his son to recog- 
nize Jesus as the Messiah. 

Heredia's works “De Mysteriis Fidei" and “Co- 
rona Regia,” on the immaculate conception (the lat- 
ter dedicated to Pope Innocent VIII), were also in- 
tended to convert the Jews. The latter, however, 
whom he assailed in the work " Ensis Pauli” with 
all the fire of a fanatical neophyte, vouchsafed no 
reply to his gross attacks on their faith. Paulus de 
Heredia was alleged to have collaborated op the 
Complutensian polyglot, issued under the auspices 
of Cardinal Ximenez. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nie. Antonio, Bibl. Hispania, i. 216; Wolf. 
Dil. Нер. іі, tii. 1657; Rios, Estudios, рр. 456 et seg.: 
idem, Fist. iii. 413, 424 ef sr. ¢; Gritz, Gesch. viii. 231 et seq. 
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HEREFORD: County town of llerefordshire, 
England, situated on the River Wye, of same com- 
mercial importance in carly times. When Richard I 
returned from captivity, ten lews of Hereford con- 
tributed £15 Hs. 11d. to a “donum” made by the 
Jews of England at Northampton (1194). They 
were under the jurisdiction of the sheriff, notwith- 
standing the Bishop of Hereford claimed the right 
to judge them (Tovey, “ Anglia Judaica,” pp. 78- 
79). In 1275 the" archa " was removed from Worces- 
ter to Hereford, where it remained till the Expul- 
sion, From some of the bondsstill extant the Jews 
of Hereford appear to have adopted the corn trade 
when refused permission by the “statute of Juda- 
ism " in 1275 to take usury, but this may have been 
merely an evasion of the statute, Twenty-four of 
the burghers of Hereford were appointed in 1232 as 
special guardians of the peace in favor of the Jews 
(Gal. Patent Rolls, 1989-92, p. 15). 

Four years later one of the important Jews of 
Hereford invited some of his Christian friends to the 
wedding of his daughter, This attracted the notice 
of Bishop Swinfeld, who refused permission, and 
threatened excommunication to any of his flock who 
attended the wedding (“]fouschold Expenses of 
Bishop Swinfeld,” Camden Society, pp. cix.-exi., 
1297), When the Jews were expelled in 1290 the 
king seized the debts due to the forty Jews of IIere- 
ford, composing about twenty families. The chief 
person seems to have been Isaac of Worcester, who 
had apparently moved there in 1275; he, with four 
of his sons and two of his daughters, was engaged 
in money-lending. The largest individual lender, 
however, appears to have been Aaron, son of Elias 
le Blund. Abraham "the Chaplain” is mentioned. 
with two ISvesques, Thirteen houses and the syna- 
gogue also fell into the hands of the king, with rent- 
als amounting to sds. 6d. Since that time there has 
been no congregation at Hereford. 

BIBLIOGRAPIIY : Jacobs, Jews of Augeviu England, pp. 163, 


sii; Transactions Jew. Hist. Soe. Eng. i. 136-159; R. John- 
son, Customs of Hereford, pp. 70-11. J 


HEREM. See EXCOMMUNICATION. 


HERES: 1. City in Egypt, mentioned in Isa. 
xix. 15. “dn that day there shill he five cities in the 
land of Egypt that speak the language of Canaan, 
and swear to the Lord of hosts; one shall be called 
‘Ir ha-lleres” (A. V. “the city of desliuelion 
К V. margin, “Heres”) The Masorctie text, 
Aquila, Theodotion, and Peshitta read pann עיר‎ 
"City of Destruction.” Symmachus, the Vulgate, 
Men. 1102, Sandia, and some Hebrew manuscripts 
read DANA Vy (7 City of the Sun”), The Septuagint 
has rode 0660 א‎ (“City of Righteousness”), There 
are many differences of opinion regarding the proper 
reading of this name. tt is, however, probable that 
“leres ” is the correct reading, and that ITELTOPOLIS, 
in Egypt. is referred to by Isaiah. The alteration of 
* ‘tr ha- Feres” (City ofthe Sun) nto “ ‘Ir ha-Heres " 
(City of Destruction) was influenced by a laterantag- 
onisin toward the Onias temple. On the other hand, 
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the alteration of “Teres” into " Zedek © (City of] 
Righteousness) was a result of the desire for n dis 
(inet prediction regarding that temple. For other 
opinions see Hastings. "Diet, Bible”; Geiger, 
“кке Л s 

2. Mountain ceo ni mentioned in Judges i. 85, 
in connection with Aijalon and Shaalbim, as one of 
the mountains from which the Danites were unable 
to expel the Amorites. tt has been conjectured, 
and with probability, that, since " heres? is synony- 
mous With “shemesh,” “Theres” here may mean 
" Bethsbemesh? (1 Wines iv. 9; H Chron. xviii. 18) 
ог“ Ir.shemesh ” (Josh, хіх, 41), between Judah aud 
Dan. 

3. Ш (“the ascent of Heres”; Judges viii. 12, 
R. V.) by which Gideon returned from the battle 
with Zebah and Zalmunna. Its location is uncertain, 
and the text is variously transmitted, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible; Cheyne and Black, 

Ieneye. Bihl. 

PEC T. M. Se. 

HERESY AND HERETICS: The Greek term 
aiprcic originally denoted “division.” “sect,” * relig- 
ious” or “philosophical party," and is applied by 
Josephus )" B. 4.7 ii, 8, § 1, aml elsewhere) to the 
three Jewish scects—Sadducees, Pharisees, and Es- 
senes (comp. Acts v. fT, XN vi, 5, and, with reference 
to the Christian sect, the aiprace of the Nazarencs, 
xxiv. 5, 14: xxvii. 22). In the sense of a schism to 
be deprecated the word occurs in I Cor, xi. 19, Gal. 
v. 20, and particularly in 11 Peter 11. 1; hence aip rtnêç 
(^ летеће "у in the sense of “factious” (Titus ii. 10). 
The specie rabbinieal term for heresies, or relig- 
ious divisions due to an unlawful spirit, is " minim” 
(lit. "kinds [of belicf] "; the singular "min," for 
“heretic” or * Gnostie," is coined idiomatieally, like 
“roy ” and “ат ha-arez ”; see GNosticism), Fhe 
law “ Ye shall not cut yourselves” ולא תתגדדו)‎ is in- 
terpreted by the Rabbis: * Ye shall not form divisions 
.ולא תעשו אגודות אנודות]‎ but shall form one bond ” 
ier mos IS. 6 [AL V. “troop i: Sire, Deut. 06; 
comp. JEW. Encyc. iv. 592, s. e. Dipascania, Book 
VI.). 

Besides the term “min” for ® heretic,” the Talmud 
uses the words“ hizonim” (outsiders), ^ apikoros, " and 
“kofer ba-Torah " (R. 11. 17a), or “kofer ba-‘ikkar " 
(he who denies the fundamentals of faith; Pes. xxiv. 
168b); also “ poresh mi-darke zibbur” (he who devi- 
ates from the customs of the community; "Tosef.. 
Sanh. xiii. 5; R.I. 17а). Of all these it is said that 
they are consigned to Gehinnom for all eternity 
(Tosef., Sanh. Ze; comp. tb. xii. 9, apparently bhe- 
longing to xiii. 5: “ Пе who casts off the yoke [of 
the Law], and he who severs the Abrahamic cove- 
nant; he who interprets the Torah against the ha- 
lakic tradition, aad he who pronounces in full the 
Ineffable Name--all these have no share in the world 
to соте ?), 

The Mishnah (Sanh. x. 1) says the following have 
no share in the world to come: “ile who denies that 
the Torah is divinely revealed [lit. “comes from 
Heaven "[, and the apikoros." R. Akiba says, “also 
he who reads heretical books” (* sefarim hizonim "). 
This is explained in the Talmud (Sanh. 100b) to 
mean “sifre Zedukim " (Sadducean writings); but 
thisisan alteration by the censor of “sifre הג[‎ - Minim " 

VI.-23 
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(books of the Gnosties or Pleret NT 


\ הת‎ 
Version, © lhat xe seek not alter ЕТИ ТОЕ hall 
Мии. Av. 30), is explained f Sifre, N um. ila: wr. 
I2h)as " Ye shall not tarnto heretic | mings й 


whieh lead your heart away Tone s Maj- 
ondes, * Yad.” М үги, ii, 2). 

In summarizing the Palmudie stutems nts concern 
ing hereties in Sanh. 90 102, Maimonides Pd" 


"Teshnbah, iii. 6-8) says. 

“The following have no share in the world to eop e, Ent are 
eut otf, aud perish. and receive tbeir pniisbnient for all rime ү 
their great sin: the minim, the iupikoresnn, they that dens the 
behef in the Torah, they tbat deny the belief m resurrection of 
the dead and in the coming of the Redeemer, the арок, 
they that lead many tosin, they that turn away from the ways 
of the [Jewish] community, Five are called minn’: il he 
who says there js no (od and the world has no leader: (2) he 
Who says the world has more than one leaders (Be he who 
ascribes to the Lord of the Universe a body and a figure: (4) he 
Who says that God was not aloue and Creator of all בשחנו[‎ at 
the world’s beginning; Co be who worships some star or cone 
stellation as an intermuediating power between. binself and the 
Lord of the World. 

"The following three classes are called * apikoresim?: (1) he 
Who says there Was no propbecy nor was there any wisdom that 
came from God aud which was attained by thie beart of man; 
(2) he who denies the prophetic power of Moses eur master: 


(З. he who says that God has no knowledge concerning the 
doings of met. 

“The following three are called ° Koferim ba-Torah *: (0) he 
who says the Torah js not. from God: he is a kofer even if he 
says a single verse or letter thereof was said by Moses of hisuwn 
accord; (2) he who denies the traditional interpretation uf the 
Torah and opposes those authorities who declare it to be tradi- 
rion, as did Zadok and Boethus; and (3) be who says, as do the 
Nazareners and the Mohamtmedans, that the Lord has given a 
new dispensation iustead of the old, and that be has abolished 
tbe Law, though it Was originally divine."' 

lt is noteworthy, however, that Abraham ben 
David, in his critical notes, objects to Maimonides 
characterizing as heretics all those who attribute 
corporeality to God; and he insinuates that the 
cabalists are not heretics. In the same sense all 
Biblical critics who, like Ibn Ezra in his notes on 
Deut. i. 2, doubt or deny the Mosaic origin of every 
portion of the Pentateuch, would protest against the 
Maimonidean (or Talmudic: see Sanh. 994) concep- 
tion of heresy. Bee APigonos; ARTICLES OF FAITH; 
JUDAISM; GNOSTICISM, IK 
—— On Legal Status: The status of herctics in 
Jewish Jaw is not clearly defined. While there are 
certain regulations scattered throughout the Talmud 
concerning the minim, the nearest approach to the 
English term “heretic,” these are mostly of a hag- 
gadic nature, the codes taking little cognizance of 
them. The governing hodiesof the Synagogue fre- 
quently exercised, from motives of self-defense, their 
power of excommunieation against heretics. "The 
heretic was excluded from a portion in the world to 
come (Maimonides, “ Yad,” Teshubah, 1il. 6-14); he 
was consigned to Gehenna, to eterna]. punishment 
(R. H. 17a: comp. Ex. В. xix. 5; see APrkonos, and 
eompare D. Hoffmann, “Der Schulchin Aruch und 
die Rabbinen über das VerbiHnis der Juden zu 
Andersgliiubigen,” 21 ced., Bertin, 1594); but the 
Jewish courts of justice never atiended to cases 
of heresy; they were left to the judgment of the 
community. 

There are, however, in the rabbinic codes, laws 
and regulations concerning the relation of the Jew 
to the heretic. The sentiment against the heretic 
was much stronger than that against the pagan. 


Heresy 
Hermon 
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While the pagan brought his offerings to the Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem aud the priests aceepted them, the 
sacritices of the beretic were not accepted (Jul. 15b, 
et al). The relatives of the heretic did not observe 
the laws of mourning after his death, but douncd 
festive garments, and ate aud drank and rejoiced 
(Sem. ii. I0; * Yat,” Ebel, i. 5,6; Yoreh Dedh, 345, 
5). Scrolls of the Law, tetillin, and mezuzot writ- 
ten by a heretic were burned (Git. 45b; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Oral Hayyim, 39, 1; Yoreh De'ah, 281, 1); 
and an animal slaughtered by a heretic was forbid- 
den food (dul. 13а; Yoreh De'ah, 2, 5). Books writ- 
ten by heretics did not render the hands impure 
(“ Yad,” Slie'ar Abot lij Tum'ot, ix. 10; comp. Yad. 
iv. 6; see Purrry); they might not be saved from 
fire on the Sabbath (Shab. 1161; Orah Hay yim, 884, 
21). A heretic’s testimony was not admitted in evi- 
dence in Jewish courts (lloshen Mishpat, 84, 22; sce 
“Be'er ha-Golah” «d dee.); and if an Israelite found 
an object belonging to a heretic, he was forbidden 
to return it to him (IJoshen Misbpat 266, 2). 
The “mumar le-hak'is" (one who transgresses 
the Law, not for personal advantage, but out of 
defiance and spite) was placed by some 
Classes of of the Rabbis in the same category as 
Heretics. the minim (Ab. Zarah 26a; Hor. 11a). 
Even ifhe habitually transgressed ore 
law only (for example, if he defiantly violated опе of 
the dietary laws), he was not allowed to perform any 
religious function (Yoreh De‘ah, 2, 5; Па and 
“Pithe Teshubah,” ad loc.), nor could be testify in 
a Jewish court (Sunh. 27a; “Yad,” 'Edut, x. 9; 
Hoshen Mishpat, 34, 2). Que who violated the dab— 
bath publicly or worshiped idols could not participate 
in the “‘erub hazerot” (*Er. 69a; ^ Yad,” 'Erubin, 
ii. 16; Отар Hay yim, 385, 9; see‘ rvs), norconid he 
write a bill of divorce(Sliulban ‘Aruk, Eben ha-' Ezer, 
193, 2). One who would not permit himself to be cir- 
cumcised could not perform the ceremony on an- 
other (Yoreh De‘ah, 264, 1, Isserles’ gloss) While 
the court could not compel the mumar to divorce 
his wife, even though she demanded it, it com- 
pelled hiin to support her and her children and to 
pay her an allowance until he agreed to a divorce 
(Eben ha-‘Ezer, 154, 1, and “Рие Teshubah,” «d 
loc.). At his death those who are present need not 
tear their garments (Yoreh De'ah, 340, 5, and * Pitbe 
Teshubah,” ad ѓое.). The mumar who repented and 
desired readinittance into the community was obliged 
to take a ritual bath, the same as the proselyte 
(Үоген реа, 268, 12, Isserles’ gloss, and “Pithe 
Teshubalt,” ad бое. comp. “Sefer Hasidim,” ed. 
Wistinetzki, 55 200-209). 1f he claimed to be ה‎ good 
Jew, although he was alleged to liave worshiped 
idols in anotber town, he was believed when no ben- 
efit conld have aecrucd to him from such a course 
(Yoreh De'ah, 119, 11, and “Pithe Teshubah,” ad 
loc.). See AvosTasy; ATHEISM; GNOSTICISM. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Krauss, Begriff and Form der Hitreste nach 
Talmud und Midraschim, Hamburg, 1896; Goldfahn. Ueber 


den Ursprung und die Bedeutung des aAusdruchkes pr, 
in Monatsschrift, 1510. 
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HERITAGE. “ос INHERITANCE. 
HERMANMIESTETZ: City in Bohemia. 


Jews were living there as carly as 1509, engaged in 


commerce and monvy-lending ; but the Jewish com- 
munity proper dates from 1591. The Jews were 
confined toa ghetto under the protectorate of the 
overlords of the city. One of these, Count Johann 
Wenceslaus Spork, built a synagogue in 1760, which 
was modernized in 1870. The Jewish parochial 
school was transformed intoa German publie school. 
Since 1891 Hermanmiestetz has been the seat of a dis- 
trict rabbi, the dependent communities being Chrn- 
dim, Roubowitz, and Drevikau, The Following have 
ofticiuted as rabbis in Hermanmiestetz: Bunem (d. 
1754); Selig-Landsteiner (d. 1743); Hayyim Traub 
(d. 1790); Elias Treitel (d. 1829); Samuel Brod (d. 
1850); Moses Bloch, till 1955 (since 1577 professor at 
the rabbinical seminary at Budapest); Benjamin 
Feilbogen, till 1863; S. Rosenberg, 1864-68; Dr. 
Nehemias Kronberg, the present incumbent, called 
in 1591. Judah Löb Borges (d. 1872), a member of 
the community distinguished for his Talmudic and 
literary attaininents, olliciated temporarily whenever 
there was a vacancy in the rabbinate. 

The community supports a burial society, a society 
for nursing the sick, a Talmud Torah, and a women’s 
society. The cemetery must have existed as early 
as the sixteenth century; Tor it is recorded in a doc- 
nent that in 1667 a field was bought from a citi- 
zen for the purpose of enlarging the burial-ground. 
Iu 1902 the Jews of IIermanmiestetz numbered 300, 
those of the whole district aggregating 1,100. 
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HERMANN, LUDIMAR: German physiolo- 
gist; born in Berlin Oct. 21, 1888; M.D. Berlin, 1859. 
lle engaged in practise in his native city, and in 1565 
became privat-docent at its university. In 1868 he 
was appointed professor of physiology at Zurich, 
and in 1884 he accepted a similar chair at the Uni- 
versity of Königsberg. His chief works include: 
“Lehrbuch der Physiologie,” 12th ed., Berlin, 1900; 
“Handbuch der Physiologie” (together with other 
physiologists), 6 vols., Leipsic, 1979-51; *Leitfu- 
den für das Physiologisehe Praktikum," čb. 1898; 
“Lehrbuch der Experimentellen Toxikologie,” Ber- 
lin, 1891; " Physiologische Jahresberichte,” begin- 
ning with 1872. lis essays, most of which haveap- 
peared in Plüger's “ Arehiv für die Gesch. der Physi- 
ologie" and in Poggendorff's " Annalen für Physik,” 
cover nearly the whole field of physiology and part 
of that of physics. Most of them deal with mus- 
cular and nervous physiology, the organs of sense, 
and the nature of phonetics. S. 


HERMEN EUTICS. 
MirTUuODOLOGY; "PALMUD. 

HERMES, BOOKS OF: Hermes (the Greek 
Mercury), in popular belief the leader of souls to 
IJades, was in later times identified in Egypt with 
the local god Thot, who was also the messenger of 
the gods and the heavenly scribe and inventor of 
writing. Forty-two sacred books, containing all the 
wisdom and secret lore of the Egyptians, were 
ascribed to ITermes-Thot (see Plutarch, * De Iside et 
Osiri," Parthey's ed., 1850, lxi. 154, 255, notes: 
Clement of Alexandria, *Stromata," vi. 4). Necro- 
mancers and Gnostics also ascribed their magic and 
mystic lore to Hermes (Dieterich, * Abraxas,” 1591, 
рр. 63-70, 165). The names of Moses, Thoth, and 


See BIBLE ExEGESIS; 
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Hermes served as pseudonyins for many a writer of 
magic bocks or hymns. As many as 2,000, and even 
36,525, books on mystic lore were said. to have heen 
written hy Hermes (lamblichus, “De Mysteriis,” 
viii. 1). Lactantius (® Institutiones Divine,” iv. 6, 
vii. 1%) quotes the Aojog 10260000 a dialogue of 
Hermes with ZEseulapius, along with the рупе 
and the lIystaspes oracles, as containing Messianic 
prophecies; which goes to show that the Books of 
Ilermes were used hike the Jewish pseudepigraplia 
in religious arguments. 

What share the Jews had in the composition of the 


Books of Hermes has not vet been fully ascertained; | 
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Heresy 

Hermon 

dod this alone «Арии N 1 VN ETT con‏ ומירוס 

trasted by the ]ות‎ Yad п qu St 
ered Scriptures, 

Various other suggestions Mavi (nones to 


the meaning of these words, They «re ait rpreted 
as * Dooks of Homer" הומירום)‎ by Mussala in lus 
notes to the Aruk, by Derenbours ih lns “Pals 
tine" (p. 15833, and by Krauss in bis” 
(ii. 200) ; as “ Pleasure Books” (v7 


11 


Lihnworoer 
Hineros") by 


Cassel in his edition of “ Me'or ^ Enasimn “ip К is 
“Chronicles” (Br Hua  Manporay, " Daily Books.” or 
“Journals,” in " MonatsschrifU? (1870, p. 128», But 


these are certainly not of such at haraeteras to come 











MOUNT HERMON. 
(From a photigraph by Bontis.) 


certain it is that Christians composed some of the 
later ones. [twas these Books of 119165) הרמים‎ BD, 
corrupted into (ספרי המזירס‎ that were always on the 
lips of Elisha ben Aliyah or fell from hislap (Hag. 
16b), and that were declared not to possess the char- 
acter of holy writings which make the hands that 
touch them unclean (Yad. iv. 6: Yer. Sanh. x. 28a 
fa passage corrupted hy negligent copyists; sce 
Joel, “ Blicke in die Religionsgesch.” 1888, i. 70- 
75]; Mul. 60b, uncensored cd.; Маг. Тер. and 
Yalk., Ps. ij) Geonie tradition was still aware of 
the fact that the “Sifre Homerus," as it spelled 
the words, were heretical books (see llai Gaon to 
Yad. Lc ; R. Hananecl to ПШ. Ze; the ‘Aruk, sz. 
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into discussion as “sifre minim,” or heretic writings. 

According to Jewish writers there existed under the 

name“ Hermes” à number of works in Arabic litera 

ture also (see mteiuschneider, © Hebr. Bibl." ISSE, 

p. 615; 1863, p. 91; dem, "Mebr. Eilers.” 1885 

p. 514). 

BIBLIOURAPHY : Kohler. m f. О. HR. vA: Perles; on. FR. E. 
J. iii. 114 (comp. Kohut, ib. m. M6; Rett. Arw Н Con- 
реті Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb.; dasti, Fh f. Sy. 
gra: Krauss, елдер, א‎ ертег, esch, Bl ed.. 
ib. 482: Friedmann. Да-бөген, ur. 3; Zockler, poly 


phische Bücher des Alten Testaments, 1591, pp. oet 1 
N. 

HERMON (pann): Mountain on the northeast 

ern border of Palestine; the culminating point of the 

Anti-Lebanon range, at the springs of the Jordan 


Негтоп 
Herod I. 





and adjoining the plateau of Bashan (Deut. iii. 8; 
Josh. xi. 17, xii. 1; I Chron. v. 23). The name is 
translated by some “prominent peak," by others 
“sacred mountain ” (see Gesenius, *'Th."), both being 
suitably applied to it. The Sidonians called it“ Si- 
rion? (jaw), and the Ainorites “Shenir” (I: 
Deut. iii. 9; both appellations signify “ breast- 
plate"), evidently on account of its rounded top, 
which, covered with snow, gleaned and shone in 
the sunlight. It is also called “Sion” (Мө: Deut. 
iv. 48), probably on account of its height. Tut it 
appears from Cant. iv. ה‎ and I Chron. v. 25 that 
Shenir was the name of a part of. Mount Hermon, 
probably of one of its three peaks, which are collect- 
ively called * llermonim? (= “the Hermons ^: Ps. 
xlii. 7, Hebr.) The name “Sanir ” occurs in a eunci- 
form inscription (see Halévy in " It. E. J." xx. 200). 
Beeause of its snow-covered top Ilermon is called 
“Tur Talga? in the Targuniimand * Harnha-Shcleg ” 
(snow-mountain) in Sifre (ed. Friedmann, p. 47b). 

* Mount Hermon” חרמון)‎ лл) occurs in Dent. Тїї, 
רסו יכה‎ N Л all, SLL: D Obrom v co: 
ShrTcsmone"4lbne їп Josh; xi ə: PR ISIS. [9 
exxxii. 3; Cant. iv. 8. Hermon was before the in- 
asion held by the Hivites (Josh. xi. 3); it was the 
northern landmark of the Israelites: “from the river 
of Arnon unto mount Hermon” (Deut. lil. 8 ef al). 
When the half-tribe of Manasseh conquered their 
allotted territory, tbey are said to have “increased 

unto mount Hermon” (I Chron. v.23). In one 
passage (Ps. Ixxxix. 12) Hermon seems to be used 
asa synonym for “north,” just as the sea (BY) is used 
as a synonym for "west." The name * Baal-her- 
mon” (Judges iii, 9) would indicate thatit was at one 
time the seat of a shrine. Jt was a religious center 
in the Roman period also, and was surrounded by 
small temples, built on the slopes. A temple on the 
summit is referred to by Eusebius and Jerome 
(= Onomastica Marro.” зр " תנתינ‎ 7). In Enoch 
(vi. 6) the suminit of Ilermon is mentioned as the 
place where the wicked angels alighted in the days 
of Jared, and its name is explained as referring to 
the oath which they had sworn проп it. Hermon 
was famous for its dews (Ps. exxxiii. 3), whieh have 
been celebrated by modern travelers also (Tris- 
tram, “Тапа of Tsracl,” 20 cd, p. 608), and the part 
called ® Shenir” was abundant in ey presses (Ezek. 
xxvii. 5). Hermon is now called “ Jabal al-Shaikh " 
(the mountain of the chief), so called as the residence 
of the religious sheik of the Druzes, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Robinson, Researches, iii. 357: Hastings, 

Dict. Bible; Winer, B. ЇР. Cheyne and Black, Eneye. Bihl. 
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HEROD I. (surnamed the Great): Wing of 
Judea 40-4 p.c. ; founder of the ITerodian dynasty; 
born about 73 b.c.; son of Antipater, and, canse- 
quently, of Tdnmean origin. Tt is said that when 
he was a boy of twelve an Essene named Menahem 
predicted that he would reign over Judea. Indeed, 
nature had endowed him with the qualities of as- 
cendeney. He was of commanding presence; he 
excelled in physical exercises; he was a skilful di- 
plomatist; and, above all, he was prepared to com- 
mitany crime in order to gratify his unbounded am- 
bition, 
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At. the age of twenty-five (the age fifteen given 
by Josephus is generally believed to be erroneous) 
Herod wasappointed pretect of Galilee by his father, 
who was procurator of Judea, By his first act 
Herod showed that le intended to please the Romans 
at any cost. Contrary to the Jewish law, which 
granted to the vilest criminal the right of trial by the 
Sanhedrin, to which tribunal alone belonged the au- 
thority to pass sentence of death, Herod executed a 
band of fanatics who had attacked heathen towns 
and robbed caravans. This assumption of power, 
for which he was highly lauded by the Romans, in- 
furiated the leaders of the national party, who per- 
ceived Ilerod'sultimateaiins. Bringing pressure to 
bear upon the weak Hyrcanus H., they obtained per- 

mission to arraign the prefect before 

His First the Sanhedrin. Instead of present- 
Exploit. ing himself before that august body 
clad in black, as was the usual custom, 

Herod appeared arrayed in purple and attended by 
a strong guard, capable of meeting any emergency. 
He did not condescend to offer the slightest defense 





COPPER COIN OF HEROD THE (GREAT. 


(herse; BASIAEQS HPQAOY round а helmet. In Held to left 
EY (year 3-88 or 25 B.C.); in fela to right a monerram. 
Reverse: Macedonian shield, with disk surrounded by rays. 
(After Madden, '* Histury of Jewish Coinage, ”™) 


of his conduct, but tendered a letter of Sextus 
Cesar, governor of Syria, in which Hyrcanus was 
threatened with dire consequences should Herod 
not be cleared of the charges preferred against 
him. Overawed, the judges did not dare to utter a 
word in his condemnation till the president of the 
tribunal, Shemaiah, rose to rebuke their pusillaniin- 
ity and warned his colleagues that some day they 
wonld pay dearly for their weakness, At this turn 
of affairs ITvreanus adjourned the session until the 
following day, and recommended the culprit to 
leave Jerusalem secretly during the night. Herod 
then took refuge with Sextus Civsar, who appointed 
hiin prefect of Curle-Byria. Herod collected an army 
and advaneed on Jerusalem with the purpose of 
chastising the Sanhedrin; but he was dissuaded from 
his intended vengeance by his father and his brother 
Pliasacl. 

The disturbance throughout the Roman empire 
caused by the murder of Julius Сват (44 B.C.) did 
nol. impede Herod's advancement, who knew how 
to turn every circumstance to his advantage. The 
protégé of Sextus Cæsar became, at the assassina- 
tion of the latter, the friend of the Roman gov- 
ernor of Syria, Cassius, whose favor he won by 
promptly levying the hundred talents which Galilee 
Was required to contribute to the war-tax of seven 
hundred talents imposed upon Judea. Пе was con- 
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firmed in his position of prefect of Cœle-Sy ria. and 
even received from Cassius a promise that he would 


be acknowledged King of Syrian when the war 
against the trinmvirs should be ended. Meanwhile 


his father was poisoned (19 5.0.) by the hircling of 
one Malich, who aspired to an influential position 
תו‎ Judea. Herod hastened to take the place of his 
father, but did not neglect to avenge his death. 
Malich was enticed to Tyre and there slain by hired 
assassins, with the connivance of Cassius. Tow- 
ever, after the departure of the latter, Judea was in 
a state of revolt. Antigonus, the younger son of 
Aristobulus Jl., made an attempt, with the assist- 
ance of Ptolemy, the son of Meuniens of Chalcis, to 
secure the sovereignty of Palestine. llerod suc- 

ceeded in quelling the revolt and in de- 


Betrothed feating Antigonus. On his return to 
to lerusalem he was grected as a trium- 


Mariamne. phant general by Hyrcauus, who, see- 

ing in him the deliverer of the country, 

gave him in marriage to his beautiful granddaughter, 
Mariamne, daughter of Alexander and Alexandra. 

The battle of Philippi (42 в.с.) put an end to the 

rule of the murderers of Julius Cesar. The national 
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Obverse : a tripod with tray ; on either side a palin-branch. 
Reverse: BA(CIJAEQC. tindistinet) round a wreath, within 
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tAfter Madden, ° History of Jewish Coinage.) 


party in Jerusalem now hoped to see the downfall 
of Herod and of his brother Phasael. who had been 
overzealous in support of the opponents of the vic- 
torions triumvirate. Some Jewish nobles met the 
victor, Antony, at Dithyoia and complained of the 
indladministration of Judea, But Herod succeeded 
by bribes and flatteries in winning the favor of An- 
tony. who remembered that while he (Antony) was 
fighting under Gabinius in the East, Antipater had 
rendered him many services. The charges against 
Herod were several times renewed, but. they were of 
no avail. IIvrcanus himself pleaded the cause of 
the Idumean brothers, and they were appointed һу 
Antony governors of Judea with the title “tet- 
rarch,” 

The year 40 was the turning-point in Herod's life. 
With the help of the Parthians, whe in that year 
overran Syria, Antigonus was proclaimed Wing of 
Palestine. Phasael was taken in an ambuscade and 
forced to commit suicide, Herod escaping a similar 
fate by heht. After passing through great hard- 
ships ana greater dangers, he succeeded in reaching 
the fortress of. Masada, where he left his family in 
the care of his brother Joseph. After having un- 
suecessfully attempted to obtain help from tie Nab- 
atsvans of Petra Herod went to Alexandria. There 
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IIerinon 
Herod I. 


Cleopatra Hered him ic ‘eenerd-hep in her army 
bui he declined it, and, bravine all daussrs,; went 


to Rome. The triumvin Odavianus 
Elected Was WOU over as Antos had been, 
King by aml, both pleadings Herai s eause he 


the Roman fore the Senate, hat assembly invested 

Senate. him with the ardent desires kin 

ship. At the eonelusion of thes jon 

llerod, walking between Antony and Octavianus 

and preeeded by the consuls, went to the Capitol to 
return thanks to the gads. 

The new king disembarked at Were, and Wits soon 
at the head of a small army. The Roman generals 
Ventidius and Silo received the order fo assist him in 
the conquest of Judea, whieh naturally was not will 
ing to acknowledge bis sovereignty; but they bad 
been brihed by Antigonus, and their support wits in- 
efYeetual. 1t was only in the spring of the year 27 that 
Herod, assisted by a large Roman force under the 
command of Caius Sosius, laid siege to Jerusalem., 
While the works were in course of construction. 
he went to Samaria to celebrate his marriage with the 
llasimionean princess Miriunue, to whom he had 
heen engaged for five years, after. repudiating his 
tirst wife, Doris, the mother of Antipater, 

After a siege of several months Jerusalem fell 
(probably in July) into the hands of the Romans. 
For several days the troops, unrestrained, indulged 
in murdering and pillaging, and Herod, to stop 
these horrors, had to pay out of his private fortune 
large sums to the legionaries. Antigonus was car 
ried away captive by Sosius to Antioch, where by 
Antony's orders, instigated by Herod, he was exe- 
cuted. 

Herod inaugurated his reign with acts of venge 
anee and cruelty,  Forty-tive of the most wealthy 
and most prominent of Antigonus” partizans were 
executed, and their estates contiscated in order to 
fill the empty treasury, Herod's agents showed 
themselves so greedy as fo shake the dead bodies 
in order that any gold hidden in their shronds might 
he disclosed. АП the members of the Sanhedrin, 
with the exception of Pollio CAbtalion) and She- 
mainh, were slain. OF the members of the Liusmo 
nea family with whom Herod had to contend. his 

bitterest enemy was his mother-in-law, 
Enmity of Alexandra. As the aged Fyreamns, 
Alexandra. who had now returned from his Par- 

thian exile, could not reenter the high 
priesthood, owing to the physical mutilation which 
had been intheted upon hint by Autigonus, Herod 
chose as high priest an utterly unknown and insig- 
nificant Babylonian Jew of the sacerdotal Emily. 
named HWananeel This selection. offended Alexan 
dra, who considered that her young sou Aristolnilts., 
brother of Marianne, was entitled to this office 
She complained to Cleopatra: and Herod, tearing 
that the litter might exert her intlirence upon An 
tony, deposed 3ananeel and gave the otlice to Aris 
tobulus, his brother. in law, who was then steen 
years old (3 CL When the young high priest 
appeared before the public at the Feast of Tabet 
nacles, arrayed in the gorgeous robes of his office, 
great enthusiasm prevailed, and a demonstration 
was made in his favor. Herod, who saw in hima 
possible rival. took umbrage, and determined to get 


Herod I. 


rid of him. At the close of the feast he went with 
the priest to Jericho, where Alexandra had invited 
Шеш to an entertainment. After the meal, while 
Aristobulis was refreshing hiniself. with others in 
the bath, he was pushed under water, as 1] in sport, 
by some of the bathers who had been bribed by 
Herod, and held. down until he was drowned. 
Herod feigned the most profound grief; but no oue 
was deceived by his tears, and least of all Alexan- 
dra. She again invoked the help of Cleopatra, nud 
llerod was summoned to Laodicea (54 Be. to justify 
himself before Antopy. lle dil uot, however, go 
empty-handed, and as a result was dismissed with 
honors. 

With this event began the tirst act of the drama 
of which Herod's own household became. later the 
theater. Before leaving Jerusalem Herod had com- 
mitted Marianne tothe care of his uncle and brother 
in-law Joseph, directing him to slay her in case he 
(erod) should not return. On arriving at duden, 
llerod’s sister Salome, who wished to vet til of her 
husband, Joseph, and at the same time to revenge 
herself on the haughty princess, who taunted her 

with her low birth, charged theni with 
Execution adultery. At first Herod gave no 
of heed to the calumny: but when he 
His Uncle learned that Mariamne knew of the 
Joseph. secret command he had given to Jo 
sepli, he concluded therefrom that Nnr- 
lome's charges were well Founded, and eansed Jo- 
seph to be exceuted, without affording him an 
opportunity of being heard. In the same year 
Herod had the mortification of being obliged to 
receive at Jerusalem his enemy Cleopatra, whe 
саше to inspect the Palestinian coast and the 
most precious. of Herod's domains, the district 
of Jericho, which had been given to her by An- 
tony. 

During the civil war between Antony and Octa- 
vianus (32 16., Herod, who would have helped his 
protector Antony, was by a happy chance sent. by 
Cleopatra to combat the Nabatiean king Malich. At 
first Herod's army sulferal a crushing defeat, but 
in the end he was victorious, On returning home 
Herod learned of the defeat of his protector Antony. 
The question now was how the new master of Rome 

would treat the friend of his defeated 

Execution Cue: Herod promptly decided upon 

of his course of action, and resolved to 

Hyrcanus. so and meet Octavianus, Пе eon- 

trived, however, to have the aged 

ILyreanus removed, the only one who might prove a 

dangerous rival, as being nearer to the throne than 

himself. Upon the pretended charge of having con- 

spired against Herod with the Arabian king, IIxr— 
canus Was executed. 

In the spring of the vear 50 5c. Herod met Octa- 
vianus at Rhodes, With considerable adroitness he 
painted out the great friendship. that had existed 
between himself and Antony and the benefits tbe 
latter had derived from it. This friendship he was 
now ready to give to Octavianus, to whom he 
would be equally true. Octavianus believed llerad, 
and confirmed him in all lus titles. Herod sneceeded 
so well in gaining Cresar’s lavor that in the follow- 
ing vear Octavianus gave him back Jericho and the 
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other cities that Antony had taken from his domains, 


adding to them the towns of Gadara, lippos, 
Samaria, Gaza, Anthedon. Joppa, and Strato’s 


Tower, 
While his political affairs were thus prospering, 
his household became the scene of a tragedy of 
which Mariatnne was the heroine. Be- 
Execution fore he had gone to Rhodes Herod 
of had given the order to a certain So- 
Mariamne. hemus to slay Marianne should he not 
return. Mariamne came to know this, 
and gave to Herod on his return proofs of her aver- 
sion. The charge of unlawtnl intercourse was re- 
peated һу Salome: and Herod saw asain in the be- 
traval of his seeret ordera proof of guilt. Sohemns 
was immediately executed; Mariamne, after a judi- 
cial investigation by a sert of privy council, was 
condemned and executed (29 B.C.)., 

Alter the execution Herod, tortured with remorse, 
plunged into wild excesses to distract his thoughts. 
While he was hunting in Samaria he fell ill. A 
rumor of his death got abroad at Jerusalem. Alex- 
andra then began to scheme so that. in the event of 
Herod’s death she might secure the throne. She tried 
to gain over the commanders of the two fortresses 
in Jerusalem; this was reported to Herod, and he 
caused her to be executed (28 p.60). Hered's recov- 
ery was the signal for fresh crimes and bloodshed. 
The members of a family called “the sons of 
Baba” had signalized themselves under Antigonus 
by their zeal for the Wasmonean prince. In. the 
moment of danger they were saved by Costoba- 
rus, who, after the execution of Joseph. had 
marriel Salome, the sister of Llerod. Salome, hav- 
ing by this time become tired of her husband, 
betrayed all his secrets to Herod, who immediately 
put to death Costobarus and tlie sons of Baba 
СО) 

The throne was now firmly established. Of all 
the members of the Tlasmonean family who could 
give him umbrage there remained only the daughter 
of Antigonus. Herod then entered upon the pros- 
perous period of his reign. Splendid publie works 
were commenced and new eities were built. Thus 
Herod rebuilt the city of Samaria, to which he gave 

the name of “Sebaste,” in honor of the 


Builds Roman emperor. The small town on 
Sebaste the seacoast called the Tower of Strato 
and wis transformed inte a magnificent 
Caesarea. city wilh an artificial harbor, on a scale 


of the utmost grandeur, and named 
* Cesare.” Temples in honor of Angustus were 
multiplied in all directions. To celebrate the quin- 
quenninl games whieh had been instituted in almost 
allof the Roman provinces, likewisein honor of An 
gustus, llerod erected in Jerusalem a theater, an 
amphitheater, and a hippodrome.  Citadels and 
cities rose m boner of tbe different members of 
Herod's family: Antipatris, in honor of his father; 
Cy pros, commemorating his mother; Phasaelis, asa 
memorial to his brother; and the two strongholds 
named IHTerodium in honor of himself. Military 
colonies were planted at Gaba in Galilee, and at. 
lleshbon; and the fortresses Alexandrinm, Ilyrea- 
nin, Machierus, and Masada were rendered impreg- 
nable 


וו 
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Of all Wered’s building operations, however, the 
most maguitieent was the restoration of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. This work, begun in 


Restora- the cighteenth year of Herod's reign, 
tion of the was completed in its esseutial purts in 
Temple. eight усагх [ts beauty was prover- 


bial, "lle who has not seen Herod's 
building has never seen anything beuutibul? was a 
common proverb of the day (comp. Nuk. 51b; D. B. 
da; sce TEMPLE). 

Moreover, Herod. dil not content himself with 
erecting architectural monuments in his own coun- 
try only; Ashkelon, Aere, Tyre, Sidon, Byblus, Dery- 
tus, Tripoli, Domutsens, Antioch, Rhodes, Chios, 
Nicopolis, Athens, and Sparta also received proofs of 
his generosity in many a monumental structure, 
He defrayed, too, the cost of the erection at Rhodes 
of atemple devoted to the Pythian Apollo, and gave 
a fund for prizes and sacrifices at the Olympian 
games, 

All the worldly pomp and splendor whieh made 
Herol popular among the pagans, however, ren- 
dered him abhorrent to the Jews, who eould not 
forgive him for insulting their religious feelings by 
forcing upon them heathen games aml combats with 
wild animals. The atmexation to Judea of the dis- 
tricts of Trachonitis, Batanea, Auranitis, Zenodorus, 
Ulatha, and Panias, which Herod through his adula- 
tions had obtained) from Augustus, could not atone 
for his crimes, In the eyes of the pions dew Herod's 
government was not better tlan that of Antiochus 

Epiphanes, Like him, but by other 
Opposition menns, Herod endeavored to Hellenize 
ot Judea. But the approbation of the 
the Pious. pagan world was dearer to hin than 
the religious feelings of the Jews, 
The most important functions of the state were en- 
trusted to Greeks. Nicolas of Damascus and his 
brother Ptolemy were Herod's counselors; another 
Ptolemy was at the head of the finances. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that from time to time there 
were conspiracies against Herod's life. These con- 
spiracies were quelled with the utmost cruelty. 
The fortresses, especially Tyreania, were crowded 
with prisoners, whe after a short detention were put 
to death. At the slightest sign of uprising the sol- 
diers, all mereenaries—Thracians, Germans, and 
Galatians—struck right and left. Only once during 
his long reign did [erod giveevidence of interest in 
his Jewish subjeets. This was during the years of 
the famine, 24-23 в.с. le deprived himself of his 
silver plate and bought from Egypt great guanti- 
ties of corn, which he divided gratuitously among 
the inhabitants, 

The last vearsof Herod's reign were, like the first, 
full of horrors, The actors in the tragedy which 
had ended in the execution of Mariamne resumed 
their work of slander on the return of her two sons, 
Alexander and Aristobulus, from Rome (17 B.c.), 
where they had been educated. | Endowed with 
the physici heauty of their mother, which was en- 
hanced by the polished manners they had aequired in 
Roman society, Alexander and Aristobulus were 
very much liked by the inhabitants of Jernsalem, 
wlio still remembered their mother and her ancestors, 
the legitimate sovereignsof the country. This pop- 
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Herod 1. 


ularit y, which possibly rer ead וע וז‎ a lath vain 
andl imprudent, was a thorn iu ti пи аў е (°ч 
sister Salome, who was full of ותא[‎ bottel a 
the 1asmonean race. ln והות‎ with זו(ג.ה1)ו ו‎ 
Pheroras, tetrarch of Perea, Ыш pleted белон ot 
the two brothers, although one of Hu Xi stel 
lus, had become her sonam daw ba. marry her 

daughter Berenice, Hired WIS. 


MAIN 


Intrigues santly warned of the ite er threaten 
Against ing him fromm them. Jt was said tbt 
His Sons. they openly avowed their intentou of 


avenging their anethier's death To 
wound their pride and to show them that there was 
another possible heir to the throne, Herod. saven 
high post at court to Antipater, who with his 
mother, Doris, Herod's trst wife, had been Kept in 
seclusion, This act was a most unfortunate one, as 
Antipater from this tinie endeavored by every means 
to get rid of his stepbrothers in order to remove 
every barrier between himselt and the throne. "The 
hreach between the father and his sons Alexander 
nnd Aristobulus widened to such an extent: that 
Пого took them to Aquilea and accused them he 
fore Augustus, The latter eifected a reconciliation: 
but it was not of long duration. 

As soon as Herod and his sons returned home, 
Antipater, supported by Salome and Pheroras, re 
sumed his machinations. Letters were Torged, and 
avowals of guilt extorted from tortured slaves, A 
new  reeonciliition was effected by Alexander's 
father-in-law, Archelaus, King of Cappadocia: hut, 
like the first. it did not endure. By the instrumen: 
tality of a Laced:iemonian named Eurycles, at that 
time resident at theeourt, Antipater brought a fresh 
aecnsation neainst the two brothers; and having ob- 
tained the consent of Augustus to impeach them, 
Herod traduced them at à mock trial held at Dery 
tus, where they were condemned without having 
been granted a hearing. Soon afterward they were 
strangled at Sebaste by IIerod's directions (6 B.C}. 

Antipater’s villainies did not remain long unpun- 
ished. The investigation Which had been made into 
the sudden death of Pheroras revealed all the plots 
hatched by Antipater to rid himself of his father. 
The guilty son, who, being at that time at Rome, 
anticipated no trouble, was Induced under false pre- 
tenses to come home, and on hisarrival was brought 
to trial before Varus, the governor of Syria, .\s his 
guilt was manifest, Herod had him put tn chains and 
reported the matter to Augustus, asking his permis 
sion to carry out the sentence of death. Meanw bile 
Тогоа was attacked by an incurable disease. fn- 
stend of becoming gentler and more merciful, the 
thought of death only led him to greater cruelty. 
For an attempt to tear down the Roman eagle from 
the Temple gate, made, on the rumor of his death, 
by some young men led by two teachers of the Hw, 
Judah ben Sarifai and Mattathias ben Margaiot, 
forty-two persons, including the teachers, were 
burned alive. During his sickness Herod meditated 
only npon ways and means by which he might make 
the Jews mourn the day of his death. When he had 
returned from the baths of Callirrhoe to Jericho, he 
is said to have given orders that upon his death the 
most distinguished of the nation, whom he had 
caused to be shut up in the arena of that piker, 
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should be slain, so that there might bea great lamen- 
tation on his pussingaway. In hisdeliriuia be tried 
to kill himself, and the palace resounded with lamen- 
tations. Antipate r, Whose prison was 
Execution near, on hearing these cries, concluded 
of Herod was dead and endeavored to 
Antipater. bribe his jailer to set him free; but 
the latter reported it to Herod, who at 
once gave orders for Antipater's execution. On 
hearing this, Augustus said: “Jt were better to he 
such a — swine than his son" (sce, however, 
Jew. Encyc. i. 640, xo. ANTIPATER). 

Five days af: r the execution of Antipater Herod 
died at Jericho, leaving his throne to Lis son Arche- 
laus. The corpse was transported with great pom) 
from Jericho to Herodiuin, where the burial took 
place. The day of bis death was marked in the 
Jewish calendar as a festival. 

Herod had in succession ten wives: (1) Doris, mother 
of Antipater; (2) Mariamne, mother of Aristobulus 
and Alexander as well as of two daughters; (8, 4) 
two of his own nieces, whose names are Dot nien- 


tioned, and by whom he had no children; (5) a 
second Marianne, daughter of Simon Iy ethus 


(whom Herod ш high priest), and mother 
of Hered Philip: (6) a Samaritan named Matthace, 
mother of Archelaus, Мегой Antipas, and a daugh- 
ter named Olympias; (7) Cleopatra of Jerusalem, 
mother of ason named Herod and of Philip, tetrarch 
of Iturea; (х) Pallas, mother of Phasacl; (9) Phaedra, 
mother of Roxana; and (10) Elpis, mother of Salome, 
The connection of Herod with the alleged massa- 
cre of the Innocents as related in the New Testa- 
ment is now generally admitted by independent 
Christian thinkers to be legendary. 
BIRLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, atut. xv., xvi., xvii. 1-8; 
J. i. 145-335. Ewald, Gesch. des Volhes Israel, jv. 043-3855 
Gritz, Gesch. iii, 197-245; Mitzi, (esch. des alin Israel, 
li. 094-5505 Schneckenburger, ZAvilgesch., pp. 175-2000; De 
Saulev, Histoire (^ Hérode [oi les Juifs, Paris, 15073 Well- 
hausen, Israelitische und Jidische Giseh. £d ed.. pp. 307- 
329; J. Derenbourge. Essui sur ÜlHüistoire et la Géographie de 
la Palestine, pp. 1494-105; Stanley, History of the Jewish 
Church, pp. 458 el seq. 1 Е. W. Farrar, The Heroes; Schürer, 
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HEROD II.: King of Chaleis; 
lus and Berenice; 


son of Aristobu- 
grandson of Herod 1. and the first 
Mariamne; brother of Agrippa 1. and Herodias; died 
43-19 с.к. Пе first married Mariamne, granddaugh- 
ter of Ilerod J. From this union came Aristobulus, 
who married Salome, the daughter of Herodias, and 
the widow of the tetrarch Herod Philip. After the 
death of his first wife Herod 11 married Berenice, 
daughter of his brother Agrippa T., by whom he had 
two sons, Berenicianus and Пугеарцѕ. At the re- 
quest of Agrippa T. the emperor Claudius granted 
Herod (41 с.к.) the kingdom of Chalcis. Three years 
later, at the death of Agrippa, Herod was appointed 
governor of the Temple, with the right of nomina- 
ting the high priest. During the four years in 
which he exercised this right he appointed two high 


priests—. loseph, the son of Carnus, and Ananias, the ° 


son of Nebedeus. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xviii, 5, 8 4; xx. 1, 83; 5, $25 
Gratz, Gesch. iv.: Sebürer, Gesch. i. 556, 587, 722 cl кє. 
Farrar, The fferods, p. 193. 
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HEROD AGRIPPA I. Sce AGRIPPA I. 


HEROD AGRIPPA II. Bee AGRIPPA If. 


HEROD ANTIPAS. tee 
ANTIPAS). 

HEROD PHILIP. See Piir Heron. 

HERODIAN DYNASTY, PEDIGREE OF: 


On page 361 isa genealogical tree of the family of 
Herod, which succecded the JTasmoneans. The fam- 
ily was of Idumean origin, its most distinguished 
representative being llerod the Great. Antipater 
and his direct descendants are numbered. conseen- 
tively, the numbers being placed before the names, 
whereas references are made to such numbers in pa- 
rentheses when the names recurin marriages. Fre- 
quent names, like Herod, Cy pros, or Mariamne, are 
distinguished by Roman numerals. 11670 the 
Great's wives ure distinguished by letters in pa- 
rentheses. Names of women are in italics. 
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5,9; xvi. 11, xvii. 1,88; 


ANTIPAS (HEROD 


BIRLIOGNAPHY : Josephus, ulnt. xiv. 7, 83; 
Sis 15,810; xv. 1, 83: 7,595, 
3.89645, 11.87: хуп 5, 84: 4,825 KIS. О Мо 8]; .אצ‎ n 
£$ 1-3: idem, 13. J. i. 28, FS 4, 6; ii. 2. 8 6; Таси, Hix 
tort, 122 LCS xxiv. 2 xxv. 13 + MeChintoek and Strong, 
(ye. iv. 210; Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl. ji. 2040-2042 ; 
Sehürer, Gesch. i. 750. 

a p. TOI 
HERODIANS: Priestly party under the reign 
of King Herod and his successors; called by the 

Rabhis * Doetbusians," as adherents of the family of 
Joethius, whose daughter Martamne was one of the 

wives of King Ile ке and whose sons were succes- 

sly made high priests by him. ‘They followed 
the Saddueces in their opposition to the Pharisees, 
and were therefore often identified with the former 

(sce Griitz, “Gesch.” 4th ed., iiij. 2, 695; Lorruu- 

SIANS). According to the Gospels, their plot against 

the life of Jesus was supported by the Pharisees 

(Mark iii, 6, xii. 18; Matt. xii. 16); wherefore Jesus 

warned his disciples, saying “ Beware of the leaven 

of the Pharisees and of the leaven ot Herod " (Mark 

viii. I5; Matt. xvi. Û has " Pharisees ” TU Á br 

дисеев”). “Leaven ” is explained in Matt. xvi. 12 

to mean “teac hing," that is, “ bad teaching ” cane 


* se‘or sheba-‘isah ” = “ the leaven in the dough,” cor- 
responding to the “yeger ha-ra‘”; Ber. Ia). This 


shows that the Llerodians represented a religious 
party. In Luke xii 1 the llerodians have been 
omitted altogether, and the Pharisees alone are rep- 
resented as the enenies of Jesus; aud in Luke xx. 
19 the scribes and chief priests are mentioned in 
place of the Pharisees and the Herodians (sce also 
Mark xii. 13; Matt. xxii. 15-10). 
BintioGnArnv: Cheyne and Black, Eneyc. 
Dic. Bibles Verzov-Hauck, Лес нене Riehm, Hand- 
würterb, des Hiblischeu Alterthuis (these offer explana- 
tions not in harmony with the Gospels or with the histarie 
situation); Geiger, Das Judenthin und Setar Gesch. 1569, 
3.172: idem, Jd. Zeit. vi. 2563 Renan, Life of Jesus, ch. xxi. 
ie 


Bibl. Hastings, 


HERODIAS: bDaughterof Aristobulus and Ber- 
enice and granddaughter of Herod 1. and of his sister 
Salome. She was first married to her uncle Herod 
— Philip asin Mark vi. 17; see Schürer, “Gesch.” 

‚ 435, note 19), son of He rod 1. by the second Mari- 
amne, with whom she lived in Rome upon the rev- 
enues assigned to them by Herod Т. and Salome. 
From this union issued Salone, the wife of the tet- 
rarch Jerod Philip. While on a visit to Rome 
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Herodizs! uncle and brother-in-law, Herod Antipas, 
fell in love with herand proposed marriage, to which 
she readily assented. He then divorced his first wife, 
the danghter of Aretas VL, King of Arabia, and, 
contrary to Jewish law, married. Nerodias. This 
union brought misfortune to Antipas. Tt trst in- 
volved) him in a war with Arctas, who wished to 
avenge his abandoned daughter; then Tlerodias, 
who had married Antipas from motives of ambition, 
urged liim to appeal to Caligula for the royal title, 
an appeal which brought about his downfall. Tero- 
dias, however, showed great fortitude in adversity ; 
she preferred going with Antipas into exile at Lug- 
dunum to remaining with her brother, Agrippa l. 
aud sharing the advantages of his elevation, ах pro- 
posed by Caligula. 

The Gospels attribute to Herodias the execution 
of John the Baptist, whom she hated for having de- 
nounced her unlawful marriage. While celebrating 
Antipas’ hirthday, Salome, the daughter of Iero- 
dias, so. delighted the tetrarch by her dancing that 
he promised her to fulfil any wish she might ex- 
press. At the instigation of her mother she de- 
mandel that the head ob John should be brought 
to her in a charger (Matt. xiv. 3 e£ seg.: Mark vi. 17 
et seq.). This, however, is not corroborated by Jo- 
seplins, who assigns political reasons for the execu 
tion of Jolin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Art. xviii. 5; Winer, 7. 456; 

Keim, in Schenkels Bibellerikon, iii. 46-49; Sehürer, Gesch. 

i. 435 et seq. 

2n 1. Br 


HERODIUM: Fortified city three leagues sonth 
of Jerusalem; founded by Herod 1. It was built on 
а rocky and rugged hill. Its citadel contained 
royal apartments of great strength and splendor, 
and served as a sarcophagus for Herod. In the 
times of the Romans Погоди was the chief town 
of a toparchy; it was one of the last strongholds 
taken by the army of Vespasian,  llerodium is iden- 
tical with the modern Jabal al-Furaidis, known as 
the “Frank Mountain," on the top of which the re- 
mains of the citudel are still to he seen. It ja prob- 
able that in Biblical times the site of ITeredium was 
called “Beth haceerem,” as the deseription of that 
place given by Jereimiab (vi. 1) coincides with the 
so-called * Prank Mountain.” 

Herod founded another fortress to which he gave 
the same name—Herodium; it was situated in the 
mountainous region extending toward Arabia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Robinson, Researches, ji.. Appendix, p. tt; 

Tobler, Topographie von Jerusalem. Ji. 465; De Saulcv, 


Four єн Terre Sainte, à. 168 ef seq: Schiirer, Gesch. i. 
390, note 66. 


T T. Bru. 


HERON (n2538): Enumerated among the un- 
СТС Rev. ,וג‎ HIR N. margin, *ibis "|: 
Deut. xiv. 18; comp. Тато. .איבו‎ where the contest 
points to some bird of the Argeide family). There 
are ut. least. seven species of heron common in Pales 
tine, especially in the marshy regions; and the addi- 
tion of “after its kind” (*leminehn "( in the pas- 
sages mentioned above would imply that various 
species were included under “anafah,” 

1n the Talmud the heron is characterized, in alln- 
sion to the etymology of its name (“дпа”), as a 








ernel and iraseible bird, and is contrasted with the 
pions stork (lul. 68a; comp. Rashi to Lev. xi. 19). 


Tristram, The Natural History of the Bible,‏ ות וה 
p. 211; L. Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, p. 109.‏ 


E. i. ll. Ia M C. 


HERRERA, ALONZO DE (known also as 
Abraham Cohen de Herrera): Cabalist; born in 
Spain; died in Amsterdam, Holland, 1631. Accord- 
ing to D. L.de Barrios, Herrera was descended from 
the famous Spanish commander, Fernandez Gonzalo 
de Cordova (“the Great Captain”). He represented 
the Sultan of Morocco at Cadiz, and fell into the 
hands of the English at the capture of that city. 
Epon his liberation he removed to Amsterdam, 
where he openly confessed Judaism and adopted the 
name “Abraham.” Herrera was initiated into the 
mysteries of the Cabala by Tsracl Saruc, to whom 
he refers in his writings as his teacher and master. 
Herrera was fully as conversant with such writers 
on mystic lore as Moses Cordovero, Moses ibn Gab- 
bai, Judah Hay yat, and Hayyim Vital, as with Plato 
and his more recent followers, of whom Ilerrera 
gives Marsilio Ficino the preference. 

Herrera substituted the principles of the Lurianic 
school for the true principles of the Cabala, which 
he greatly distorted by admixture of ideas from the 
Neoplatonic school. Ou account of the didactic 
method pursued in his essentially Neoplatonic cs- 
says. he has served the modern historians of philos- 
ophy asa guide in their treatment of the Cabala. 

His works (written in Spanish, bnt never pub- 
lished), “Puerta del Cielo? and “Casa de Dios,” 
were, in accordance with his will, translated into 
Hebrew (Amsterdam, 1665) by Hakam Isaac da Fon- 
seca Aboab, and in 1677 were partly translated into 
Latin by Baron von Rosenroth in lis “Kabbala 
Denudata,” vol. i., pts. З and 4; vol. ii., pt. 3. 
DIBLIOGRAI'I Y : A. Franck, Die Kabbala, p.7 (translated from 

the French by A. Jellinek) Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, іх. 516, 

<. 125; Kavserling, Biblioteca Espatiola~-Portigueza-J u- 

ried, p. 52. 

K M. K. 

HERRMANN, LEO: French painter; born in 
Paris duly 12, 1853. Ile was a student at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts at Paris, and exhibited his first pic- 
ture, “A Bout d'Argument,” in the Paris Salon of 
1875. Tt was followed in 1876 by “La Donne Iis- 
toire.” Sinee then he has been a constant exhihitor in 
the Salon. Among his paintings may be mentioned: 
“he Seandale du Jour” (1877); “ Au Rendez-Vous” 
(1887); "Le Goûter” (1889); “Au Cabaret” (1396). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dict. Nat. iii. 322. 


S. F. TE 


HERSCHEL, SIR WILLIAM: English as- 
tronomer; born at Hanover Nov. 15, 1788; died at 
Slough, near Windsor, England, Ang. 22, 1822. 8 
Jewish descent is acknowledged. by hiis biographer, 
Holden, and it is also indicated by the fact that his 
grandfather was named Abraham, his father Isaac, 
and his eldest brother Jacob. His mother, Anna 
lise. Moritzen, does not, however, appear to have 
heen of the Jewish race. TIe was brought up by his 
father as a musician, and in that capacity went to 
England in 1755, in the band of the Hanoverian 
Guards, and for a considerable time earned his living 
аз a teacher of music, obtaining a position as organ- 
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ist at Dath in 1700. Meanwhile, however, he was 
devoting all his spare time to the study of astron- 
omy and the making of telescopes. Dy the aid ol 
one of his larger instruments he discovered: the 
planet Uranus, Mareh 18, 0781, and at once obtained 
a permanent position in the world of scienee, being 
appointed astronomer to the king. Tle wis made 
an honorary member of most of the seientitic socic- 
ties of Europe. 

llerschel’s researches mark an epoch in modern 


astronomy. He was practically the founder of side 
real science, and made a complete re- 
Founder view of the northern heavens three 


of Sidereal times, fixing the positions of 2,900 
Science.  nebulie, of which 203 had hitherto been 
unknown. lle was also the first to 
conjecture the existence of Binary stars, of which he 
identified and described no less than 209, He deter- 
mined the clements of Saturn more fully than had 
previously been done, and above all he was the 
first to throw light upon the constitution of the 
Milky Way and its relation to the universe in gen- 
eral. llis views on the position of the solar system 
in relation to the Milky Way still form the central 
factor in the modern theory as to the constitution of 
the universe. Ve is also known as the discoverer of 
the infra-red solar rays. 

In his review of the heavens he was assisted by 
his sister, Caroline Lucretia, born at Hanover 
March 16, 1750; died there Jan. 9, 15489. She read 
to him, took notes, and at times even fed him while 
his hands were engaged with telescopic work. She 
herself was no insiguiticant observer; she discovered 
no less than eight. comets, and in 1828 received the 
Astronomical Society s medal fora catalogue of neb- 
uke. Sir Williim's son, Sir John William Her- 
schel, though of considerable scientitie importance, 
was too far removed from Jewish influence for 
notice here. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Holden. Nir William Herschel« Life and 
Works, IS8l: А. U. Clerke, The Herschels and Modern 
Astronomy, 1505: Dict, Net. Biog. 
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HERSCHELL, LORD FARRER: Lord Chan- 
cellor of England: born 1837; died March 1, 1899. 
His father was the Rev. Ridley IL. Herschell. He 
was educated at University College, London, and 
at the University of Bonn, and took his degree at 
London University in 1%57. In 1860 he was called 
to the bar, and in 1872 became a Q.C. and a bencher 
of Lincoln's Inn. Shortly afterward he was made 
recorder of Carlisle, and held that oflice for seven 
years. [n 1874 he was elected member of Parlia- 
ment for the city of Durham. which constituency he 
continued fo represent until 1885. In 1880 he be- 
came solicifor-general in Mr. Gladstone's ministry 
and was knighted. ln 1886 he was made a baron 
and became lord chancellor. Lord Herschell was 
elected president of the royal commission appointed 
to inquire into the workings of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, was president of the Imperial In- 
stitute, was a strong churchman, and a church- 
warden at St. Peter's, baton square. Пе possessed 
remarkable intellectual gifts, not a slight portion of 
which he inherited; and his speeches were charac- 
terized by a combination of acuteness, lucidity. and 
great argumentative power. 


ТЕЛЕ ИА" 


Ja 


Heroflim 
Herschell 


He died. suddenly at Махи, тоон, не the United 
States, while on a commission fo setth tbe Alaska 
boundary and otner questions pending between the 
United States and Топа. 


BIRRIOGRAPUY : Jere. Chron. Mareh 3, Iri: Tio 
other London newspapers of this date. 


E OUTIL. 
HERSCHELL, RIDLEY HAIM: Missionary 


to the Jews; born at Strzeluo, Prussian Poland. 
April 7, 1807; diced at Drightou, England, April 11, 
61. The son of Jewish parents, he was educated 
at Berlin University (1823), ды was baptized in 
England by the Bishop of London in TSU. Tle became 
à missionary amoug the Jews, and was in charge of 
schools and missionary work at Leigh, Essex, and 
irampton, Suffolk, from 18385 to 18538. In the last 
named year he opened an unscetarian Chapel in Lon 
don, and in 1816. removed to Trinity Chapel, Edge 
ware road. Пе was a fonnder of the British Saci- 
ety for Propagating the Gospel Among the Jews and 


Tir and 


of the Evangelical Alliance (1845). 


Hersehell was the author of: "A Brief Sketch of 
the State and Expectations of the Jews," 15831; 
“Plain Reasons Why I, a Jew, Have Becomea Catho 
lic and Not a Roman Catholic," 1842; and “A Visit 
to My Fatherland: Notes of a Journey to Syria and 
Palestine, 1844.” 

He also edited “The Voice of Israel,” a conver- 
sionist journal (vols. i., ii., 1815-47), and produced 
other works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boase, Modern English Biography, 1802; J. 

Dunlop, Memories of Gospel Triumphs Among the Jews. 


(%94. 
к G. L. 


HERSCHELL, SOLOMON: Clef rabbi of 
the Ashkenazim in England; born in London 1762, 
during the rabbinate of his father, R. Hirsch Levin; 
died there Oct, 31, 1842. Tlis family could boast 
a long genealogy of learned men, including R. Meïr 
of Padua. When he was only two vears old 
Herschell was taken from England by his father, 
who left the English rabbinate in 1764 to fill a simi- 
lar ollice in llalberstadt. He was educated in Ger- 
many and Poland, Jewish theology and mathematics 
being his favorite studies. Не married at the age 
of seventeen, and was first called to the ministry at 
Prenzlan, Prussia. For nine years he ministered 
there, when, at the age of forty. his reputation and 
the cireumstance of his being a native of London 
procured for him the oflice of chief rabbi of the 
Great Synagoge (1802). Gradually his jurisdiction 
extended overall the Ashkenazim in England. The 
period of his administration was marked by the 
uniting of the scattered elements of English Jewry, 
and by the growing prominence of the Ashkenazic 
congregation in London and the removal of the bar- 
riers that divided it from the Sephardim. His rab: 
binate was notable also for the many important in- 
stitutions which sprang into existence, and which 
included the Nevel Zedek, the Jews’ Free School, 
and several other institutions. 

Though representing the spirit of a bygone age, 
he was tolerant and just in disposition. When, 
however, the Reform movement came toa head in 
1841, toward the close of his rabbinate. the seces- 
sionists found in him an uncompromising opponent; 


Hertz 
Herz, Cornelius 


and the drastic measures he adopted in treating with 
them were one of the chief causes of the schism. 

The excellent library which he had collected 
passed at his death into the possession of the Lou 
don bet ha-1nidrash. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: European Magazine, 1512; Voice of Jacob, 
Nov. ft, 1842: U. Adler, Chief Rabbis of England Jew, 
World, Dec. 19, 1579: Jew. Chron. Feb. 10. 1850; July 31 
and Aus. 7, 1903; Morais, Eminent Israelites, s.v. ; Pieci- 
otto, NActehes. 
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HERTZ, HENRIK: Danish poet; born Aug. 
25, 1798, at Copenhagen: died there Feb. 25, 1870. 
He studied law at the University of Copenhagen, 
bnt, soon renouncing it. 
he devoted himself to 
.עו וגו‎ Iu 5 
he embraced Christian- 
ity. His first literary 
production was a com- 
ely, * Пет” Burehard og 
IIans Familie” (1823), 
Which was followed two 
years later by another 
comedy, * Flyttedagen,” 
in which he treated of 
the social life of Copen- 


hasen. llis views on 
ihe great importance 
in poctry of form us 


compared with material 
are laid down in his 
“Gjengangerbreve eller 
Poctiske = Epistler. fra 
Paradis” (1820), written 
in the style of Baggesen. 

lIertz wrote the vaude- 
villes:  “ Arvingerne,” 
“Debatten i Politiven- 
nen.” “De l'attiges Dy- 
rehave," ete. ; us well as 
the following comedies 
taken from life: " Amors 


_ 


x 4i 
NN 


à 
Ñ 


2 
— — 
oi 
—— 


Genistreger” (1830); aN ay N So 

—— 4 FA 4 НА, 9 ssa 
“Den Eneste Бей”; BRR ШҮ 
Emma (1322), San. 


геКахѕеп (1850; 10 
German, Leipsie, 1879); " Desóget i Kjébenhavn.” 
llis dramas are: “Ninon de l'Enclos? (German 
trans! by Thaulow, Leipsie, 1852, and by Laeisz. 
]DLHuuburg, 1800) “Tonietta,” “De Deporterede,” 
"Den Yngste.” 1118 lyrical drama. “Kong Reénes 
Datter,” is one of liis best-known works. Tt was not 
only played in almost all the theaters of. Denmark, 
but has also been translated ten dierent times into 
German (transl. by Leo, THh ed, Leipsic, 1881), 
Special mention should also he given IHertz's “Svend 
Dyrings Hus” (German transl. by Leo, Leipsic, 1848; 
Eug. transl. by Sir Theodore Martin, Besides his 
lyrical poems, “Digte fra Forskellige Perioder,” [4 
vols., 1851-62, Hertz published some novels and two 
contemporary sketelies, “Stemninger og Tilstande,” 
1839, and “Johannes Johnsen,” 1858. His dramatie 
works (* Dramatiske Værker”) were published in 
eighteen volumes, 1894-73. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : J3edischer Plutarch, 1845, ii, 
Rin rsitions- Levikon, 


S86; Meyers 
- 
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HERTZ, JOSEPH HERMAN: Americal 
rabbi; born at Rebrin, Zemplén Comitat, Hungary. 
Sept. 25. 1872; educated at the College of the City 
of New York, at Columbia University (Ph. D.), and 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary, New York. On 
Лане 15, 1894, he became rabbi of tlie Congregation 
Adath Jeshnrun at Syracuse, N. Y., a position whicli 
he retained until Aug. 11, 1898, when he became 
rabhi of the Witwatersrand Old Hebrew Congre- 
шоп at Johannesburg, South Africa. Wertz was 
one of those appointed to speak at the Uitlander 
meeting for the removal of religious disabilities, in 
Johannesburg July 26, 1999. During the progress 
of the South-African war 
llertz was expelled from 
the Transvaal by the 
Boer government for 
protesting against Jew. 
ish disabilities. lle re- 
turned after the British 
occupation and resumed 
his labors. 

Hertz is the author of 
the following works: 
“The Ethical System of 
James Martineau,” New 


York, 1894; “Bachita, 
the Jewish Thomas à 


Kempis,” in the Sixth 
sicnnial Report of the 
Jewish Theological Sem 
inary Association, New 
York, 1898; *The Jew 
asa Patriot: a Plea for 
the Removal of the 
Civil Disabilities of the 
Jews in the Transvaal,” 
Johannesburg, 1898; and 
several sermons, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year 

Bonk, 1902-03. 

T КОШЕ 

HERTZBERG, JO- 
SEPH: hussianauthor; 
born in Moghilef, on the 
Dniester, at the begin 
ning of the nineteenth century ; died there 1870. il: 
received asoumd education, and mastered the German, 
Preneh, and English, besides the Russian, languages. 
lle contributed largely to Hebrew periodicals, and 
he translated into Hebrew the following works: 
Mendelssohn's * Morgenstunden,” nnder the title 
“Moule Shahar” (Leipsie, 1845); St. Pierre's 
"L'llammonie de la Nature.” under the title “Bul. 
lam ha Тера? (Wilna, 1850); Kants " Kritik der 
Reinen Vernunft”: Munk’s * Palestine”; aud some 
volumes of Grütz's Севе, der Juden.” The last 
three translations, and a volume of poems entitled 
* Alummat Voscf,? he left in manuseript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Aenes t Y'isreet, p. 465. 
H. R, 


М. R 


HERTZKA, THEODOR: Austrian economist 
and journalist; born July 13. 1845, at Budapest. 
He studied at the universities of Vienna and Buda 
pest. and in 1872. became a member of the editorial 
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stalf of the “Neue Freie Presse” of Vienna. In 
1579 he founded the © Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung,” 
which he edited until ISS. IHertzka has been called 
the “ Austrian Bellamy,” because in his " Freiland, 
ein Soziales Zukunftsbild " Hd ed., Leipsic, 1890), 
he follawed in the steps of the author of " Look- 
ing Backward.” Other works hy Пека are: 
~ Die Mängel des Oesterreichischen A ktiengesctzent- 
wurfs,” Vienna, 1875; “Das Wesen des Geldes,” 
Leipsic, 1887 (in which he recommended the iu- 
troduction of the gold standard in Austria); " Die 
Gesetze der Handelspolitik,” 7. 1880; * Das Perso- 
nenporto: Ein Vorschlag zur Durehfiihrung cines 
Billigen Einheitstarifs im Personenverkehr der Eisen- 
bahnen,“ Vienna, 1885; " Die Gesctze der опер 
Entwickelung,” Leipsic, 1556; and © Wechselknrs 
und Agio," Vienna, 1894. 

BIRLIOGRAPHY : Meyers Konversations- Lerikon. 
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HERTZVELD, ESTELLA DOROTHEA 
SALOMEA: Dutch poetess; born at The Hague 
July 14, 1837; died at Arnhem Nov. 4, 155]; 
granddaughter of Chief Rabbi 11. J. Hertzveld of 
Zwolle. The Dutch poct Wilhuys had great in- 
Япепсе on her poetical education, and through him 
her first important poem, “Elias in de Woestijn,” 
appeared in the “Isratlietische Jaarboekje " of 1852. 

Estella Hertzveld, who was sincerely religious, 
chose the subjects of her poems mainly from the 
Bible; aud there appeared successively in the 
“Isradlietiscbe Jaarboekje” “Tocht der Israëlieten 
Door de Roode Zee," "De Opneming van Elias," 
and “ Pauls Dood.” 

To the list of her hest productions belong " God 
Redt ” (1856), which she wrote for the benefit of the 
victims of a flood; and “ Januari,1561," both of which 
appeared in the “Tot Nut en Oefening.” Her poems 
“Poëzij” and "Ilet Triomilied der Beschaving” 
have been printed as specimens iu J. P. de Keyser’s 
"History of Dutch. Literature in the 19th Cent.” 
Among other poems from her pen the following 
may be mentioned: “Na den Storm” and * Roem,” 
1859; “Iet Gebed.” “ Abram,” and Bergen en Val- 
teien,” 1860; “Maria Theresia,” 1561; " De Priester- 
zegen" and “Lied der Negerin, Een Dag Voor de 
Vrijheid,’' 1863; “De Menschenhater,” 1864; and 
"Maximiliaan van Oostenrijk,” 1868. She also wrote 
prayers and songs for the couseeration of a new 
synagogue and a new sehoolhouse. 

In anticipation of approuching death she arranged 
a collection of her poems, which was dedicated to 
her children and published at The Hague in Oct.. 
1551. She died a few weeks later. 

IIer younger sister, Maria Hertzveld, was more 
inelinedl toward narrative poetry. She translated 
into Dutch Charlotte Montefiore's “The Diamond 
Isle,” and wrote some independent stories. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kavserling. Die Jüdischen Frauen, p. 298; 
Allg. Zeit. des Jud. xIvi. 113; De Nederlandsche Npectator, 
Nov. 12, 1331; Brande, Biog. Woordenbock. " 

8. M. k. 


HERTZVELD, HARTOG: Dutch rabbi; born 
at Glockau Nov. 19, 1781; died at Zwolle Jan. 30, 
1864. Ile was the son of the rabbi of Königsberg, 


and went asa young man to Amsterdam, where lie 
was educated by Rabbi Lówenstamm, whose daugh- 
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ter he married in 1797. Dertaveld was fp pointed 
rabbi of Nijkerk, whence he was called iu 150S to 
Zwolle, lle was the first Jew who preached in the 
Dutch language, 

Hertzveld intended ta organize the Jewish con 
gregations of Poland and to reform tbe service in 
the syuagogue. For this purpose he invited his 
colleagues to a synod; but they suspected him of 
Reform ideas similar to those which flourished in 
Germany, and declined the invitation. To defend 
himself against many attacks from the opposing 
rabbis he wrote, March 17, 1842, à pastoral message, 

Hertzveld) was decorated by King Willinm H 
with the Netherlands Lion, being the first Dutch 
rabbi upon whom this honor was conferred. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Van der Aa. Biog. Woordenboek de Tijd, 
1540, with portrait; De Vriend des Vaderlands, 1539, 


s, E SD. 

HERXHEIMER, SALOMON: German rabbi; 
born Feb. 6, IS01, at Dotzheim, near Wiesbaden; 
died Dec, 25, 1884, at Berenberg. At the age of 
thirteen he began bis theological studicsat Mayence, 
in the yeshibali of Rabbi Иста Schever, applying 
himself assiduously at the same time to secular 
studies under Michael Creizenach. Four years later 
he left Mayence toaccept a position as private tutor 
at llerborn, Nassau, where be remained until 1524. 
In that year he entered the University of Marburg, 
where be studied pedagogy, history, and Oriental 
langnages. 

After three years at Marburg, he went to Göt- 
tingen; after passing (1827) the necessary examina- 
tion, he was appointed religious instructor at Esch- 


wege, uud became district rabbi Nov. 6, 1530. While 
at Eschwege he wrote " Yesode la-Torah,” which 


reached its twenty-ninth edition in 15893. 

While untiring iu his efforts for the moral eleva. 
tion of the young, lIerxheimer's chief aim was the 
development of agricultural pursuits among his co. 
religionists. Jle also devoted much time and effort 
to the amelioration of the condition of Palestinian 
and Turkish Jews. Jn addition to the ® Yesode ha- 
Torah” he wrote: “Der Pentateuch im Jlebriiischen 
Texte mit Worttrener Ucbersetznng und mit Fort- 
laufender Erklärung,” 1841; "Die Propheten und 
Ilagiographen im Text mit Uebersetzung und Fort- 
laufendem Commentar," 1841-48 (see JEW. Excye. 
iii. 193, .ת.א‎ BIBLE TRANSLATIONS); "Israelitische 
Glauben- und Pilichten-Lelre,” 1836. 


BIBLIOGRAPUY: Kayserling, Gedenhblidtter, p. 30; 8. Salfeld, 
Dr. Salomon Herrhcimer, cin Lebensbild, Frankfortam-the- 
Main, 1535. 

& М. Gar. 


HERZ, CORNELIUS: French electrician; 
born in Besancon 1845; died in Bournemouth, Eng- 
land, July 6, 1898. IIerz's parents were Germans 
whe had emigrated to France. Пе went through 
the Besancon schools, studied medicine in Germany, 
aud settled in Paris, where he had a severe struggle 
with poverty. He served through the Franco-Prus 
sian war of 1870-71 in the army of the Loire, be- 
coming adjutant, and at the close of the war was 
made foreign member of the Legion of Honor. He 
then went to the United States, where he became a 
naturalized citizen. obtained u medical diploma, 
married Miss Sarony of Boston, and established an 
electrical business in San Francisco. In 1871 he re 
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turned to Paris, and started an electric-light business. 
founded the Electric-Force Transmission Company 
under the Marcel Despretz patents, endeavored to 
secure control of the telephone company, and formed 
(in 1879) the Paris Electric Light Company. IJe now 
rose rapidly, and in 1880 was made a grand officer 
of the Legion of Honor. He was implicated in the 
Panama Canal seandal as the chief intermediary 
between the Panama Canal Company and the bribed 
deputies, and claimed to have in his possession all 
the documents and correspondence relating to that 
imbroglio, Tracked by detectives, he fled to Italy, 
thence to Germany, and finally found refuge in 
England. The French eourts condemned him 10 five 
years’ imprisonment, and his name was expunged 
from the roll of the Legion of Honor, The French 
governmeut applied persistently but unsuccessfully 
for his extradition. Iu 1897 he offered to make а 
full disclosure to the Panama 1nquiry Committee, 
but when the committee was about to start for 
Bournemouth he withdrew his promise. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Appleton's Annual Cyclopedia, 1898, p. 505; 
Le Figaro (Paris), Dec. 12, 15892; 6. Bennett эшип, Life 
quid Euterprises of Ferdinand de Lesseps, p. 381, passin, 
London, 1893. 
8. N D. 
HERZ, ELISE, VON LAMEL: Austrian 
philanthropist; born at Prague Dec. 20, 1789; died 
at Vienna July 25, 1568. Ter home in Prague was 
an intellectual center. On the death of her husband 
iu 1850 she went to Vienna, where she became an 
honorar, member of the Jewish community, She 
founded the Children’s Asylum at Jerusalen, voni- 
missioning Ludwig August FRANKL with its organi- 
zation. "This asylum is intended chiefly for Jewish 
children, but a limited number of Christian and 
Molmnedan children are also received. Sce JE- 
RUSALEM. 


BIRLIOGRATHY: Letteris, Wiener Mittheilungen, 1853, Nos, 45, 
51; Wertheimer, Jahrb, fhr Isractiten, 5617 (1856-57), p. 
ON: Wurzbach, Biog. Ler. des Raiscrtums Oestorreciclt, vii 
401-406, 
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HERZ, HENRI: Austrian pianist; Torn at 
Vienna Jun. 6, 1806; died at Paris Jan, 5, 1888, 
We commenced his studies at Coblenz under the 
guidance of his father, and later studied there 
with Hünten. 1n 1816 he entered the Conser- 
vataire at Paris, where, after a course of several 
years with Reicha, Pradher, and Dourlen, he was 
graduated, receiving the tdirst prize for pianoforte- 
pluying. The concerts given by Moscheles at Paris 
in 1820 exercised great Influence upon Herz's style, 
which now became most brilliant. 

In 1331 Herz aceomrauied the violinist Lafont to 
Germany, and in 1838-59 they made another tour, 
through Tolland and France, but this was suddenly 
terminated by the tragic death of Lafont, who was 
thrown out of lis carriage aud instantly killed. 

In 1838 Herz gaveaseries of concerts in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, playing twelve times in Dub- 
lin alone. Four years later he was appointed pro- 
fessor of piano at the Conservatoire at Paris, and 
soon was held iu high repute as a teacher. Being 
unsuceessful in a business venture which he had 
undertaken at this time, ега in 1845 made a eon- 
eert tour through the United States, Mexico, the 
West Indies, Peru, and Chile, returning to Paris in 
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It was during this journey that, at the re-‏ [כהן 
quest ot General Ferrera, President of Mexico, he‏ 
composed the hymn which has since remained the‏ 
national anthem of that country.‏ 

Upon his return to France Herz established a piano 
manutactory, hisinstrnments receiving the first prize 
at the Paris Exposition of 1855. He resigned. his 
position at the Conservatoire in 1874. 

Although immensely popular thirty or forty years 
ago, very few of the compositions of llerz (com- 
prising in all about 200 picees) are played to-day. 
They include pianoforte concertos, nocturnes, 
dances, marches, and fantasies. His “Air Tyrolicn 
Varié” (1818) and ~ Methode Complète de Piano” 
deserve special mention. His experiences in Amer- 
iea were published in a series of letters to the 
“Movitear Universel,” and were pubiished in book 
form under the title * Mes Voyages en Amérique,” 
Paris, 1866, 


HBLIOGRAPUY ; Fétis, Biographie Universelle des Musiviens; 


Nouveau Larousse Піе ; Meyers Kouversations-Lerci 
hon. 
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HERZ. HENRIETTE: German leader of soci- 
ety: born in Berlin Sept. 5, 1764; died there Oct. 
22 1847, From her father, De Lemos, a physician, 
descended froma Portuguese Jewish family of Ham- 
burg, she inherited intellectual ability; from her 
mother, energy and philanthropic spirit; and from 
both, extraordinary beauty. Her queeplike bearing, 
her finely eut and delicately colored Spanish type 
of face, continued, even after she had passed middle 
life, to arouse admiration. But the homage paid 
her from childhood up left. traces in her character, 
she was vain and domineering. 

Ilenriette's education was conducted at home, in 
part by her father, to whom she was lervently at- 
tached Her linguistic at taininents were remarkable. 
She knew French, English, Spanish, Italian, and 
Greek, enough Hebrew to read the Bible and its com- 
mentaries, and some Portuguese, Danish, and Latin. 
In old age she attempted Turkish, aud under Bopp 
obtained a slight knowledge of Sanskrit. Besides, 
she was interested in the seienees; and her literary 
judgment was deferred to by authors of repute. 

This alinost scholarly equipment was acquired 
chietly after marriage, through her husband (much 
older than herself), the physician Hofrat Markus 
Hinz, whom she married at fifteen (Dec. 1, 1779). 
ITenrictte's beauty, wit, goodness of heart, and so- 
ial graces made his house the resort of the most 
distinguished men and women in Berlin. Among 
her friends and aequaintinees were Jean Paul Rieh- 
ter, Schiller, Mirabeau, Rickert, Niebuhr, Johannes 
von Müller, the sculptor Sehadow, Solomon Maimon, 
Gentz, Fanny von Arnstein, Madame de Genlis, and 
Princess Luise von Radziwill. Ter idol Goethe, to 
whose cult her salon was devoted, she met once, in 
Dresden (1810). Her intimates were her pupil in 
Hebrew, Alexander von Humboldt, who coire- 
sponded with her in the Jewish enrsive seript; 
Friedrich von Schlegel, whose marriage to Dorothea 
Mendelssohn Veit became possible through her iater- 
inediaey ; and especially Schleiermacher, her daily 
visitor during his tirst sojourn in Berlin. Schleier- 
macher addressed her familiarly with “thou” and as 
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“Jette.” and read Shakespeare, " Wilhelm Meister,” 
and the Greek poets with her, She in turn taught 
Schleiermaehler Malian, and stimulated hin to under- 
take independent literary work. 

The intimacy of Пешене with Schleiermacher 
was town talk: it even furnished a subject to the cari- 
eaturists, Yetit was a purely Platomie friendship. 
However much Henriette may have subscribed to 
the prevalent theories, her own conduct, regulated 
by sound sense und a rigid eoneeption of duty, was 
above тергодеһ, Her relation to BORNE is an in- 
stance in point, "Phe youth of seveuteen. eame to 
Hive with the Herzs in 1802, and fell desperately in 
love with his hostess, 
Tactfully she diverter his 
passion into quieter chan- 
nels, and later she became 
his friendly adviser. 

Her husband trusted 
Henriette implicitly, and 
in turn inspired her, if 
not with passionate love, 
at least with devoted re- 
spect. She mourned him 
sincerely on his death in 
1:03. Left in straitened 
eireumstances, she had 
to resort to teaching to 
support her blind mother, 
a sister, and herself, 
Though material cares 
had a depressing eiert 
npon her humor, she re- 
jected, ont of deference 
to her mother, enticing 
offers of marriage and of 
positions, heeause they 
involved aceeptance of 
Сау A few 
weeks after her mother’s 
death she yielded to 
Relieiermacher’s impor- 
tunities, and was baptized 
(June, 1817). Jn her old 
аке, at the request of Al- 
exunder von Humboldt, Frederick William IV. of 
Prussia granted her a pension on the ground of her 
publie activities, especially her unremitting eiforts 
to relieve distress during the Napolecuie wars. 

Exeepta short period in Prenzlau, Hofrátin Herz's 
life was spent in Berlin, Occasionally she took 
short journeys to the Маг Mountains, to Rügen, 
and to Dresden. In the galleries af Dresden she 
discovered that she was more sensible to the beauties 
of art than to those of nature, ler longest journey 
was to Rome in 1819, with the family of Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, 

In the way of literary productions, Henriette 
Herz left little. She published, in 1799 and 1800, 
two works of travel translated from the English 
with the help of Sebleiermiucher. Later she wrote 
two novels, which, like her extensive eorrespond- 
ence, she destroyed before her death. Her remiinis- 
cenees (“Erinnerungen an Schleiermaeher "). were 
not, strictly speaking, her work; they were told by 
her, but recorded by others. 
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Henriette Herz. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ludwig Gelert, lU a. Thali, Hu raphe. 
vol. Ail. ; Julius Furst, HF urne (0 Hir.. Ho fouls a uel ihre 
Erinieruüngen, Ii, 1858; дих Ne fle te ren herds ] ו א‎ 
Briefen, 2d ed., 18005 Briefe des Jungen Boras ан leure 
ette Herz, 1S6); knyserling, Lave мев Pronin, UST. 
pp. 198-208; Nahida бешу, Das ЛН Web, nd, py 
SSIS. 
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HERZ, JACOB: German physician; born at 

Bayrenth Г. 2, 1516; died al. Erlangen Sept 27, 

1871; educated at the gymnasium of Bayreuth and 

the University of Erlangen (M.D. 18399. Istab- 

lishing himself as phiysieiau in Erlangen, he поспе 
in 1841 assistant at the surgical Clini’ of the univer 

Notwithstanding the faet that he was un- 

able to become a privat 

decent in the university 
on aceount of his faith, 
he delivered free lectures 
there. In ISI? he was 
appointed prosector. The 
following year he spent 
in Vienna, taking a post- 
gradnate course, Under 

а liberi] government in 

1862 he beeame privat 

decent with the title of 

professor, and in 1563 as 
sistant professor. During 
the Austro-Prussiin war 

(1566) he was very active 

as surgeon, and in the 

sime year he received 
the freedom of the city 
of Erlangen for his serv 
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ices. in 1569 he was 
elected professor. During 
the Franco-Prussian war 


(1970-71) he again acted 
as surgeon. 

llerz was very success- 
ful both as teacher and as 
practising physician. 

Among his works may 
be mentioned: “De En- 
chondromate,” Erlangen. 
1843, arésunie of his oper- 
ations on clubleet; “Versuch mit Sehwefelüther," 
in the Augsburg " Allgemeine Zeitung,” 1847, Sup- 
plement, No. 37; "Anatomische Beobachtungen 
und Pbysiologische Versuche an den Leichen von 
Zwei Hingerichteten ” (together with Gerlich and 
Dittrich), in “Prager Vierteljahresschrilt,” xxxl. 
65 ef seg. 

The city of Erlangen erected a monument to him 
in 1875. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Doctor Jacob. Herz, Erlangen, 1811 ; A. von 

Brinz, Festrede, Erlangen, 1592; Hirsch, Big. Ler. 

8. posa 

HERZ, JACQUES-SIMON: Pianist; born at 
Franktort-on-the- Main Dee. 31, 1794; died ni Nice 
Jan. 27, 1580. He went to Paris when a child, and 
in 1807 was admitted to the Conservatoire, where 
he studied piano under Pradher. Herz became a 
distinguished pianist, and inaugurated a serics of 
very successful concerts, For some years he played 
and taught in England, Returning to Paris in 1855, 
he was appointed assistit. professor of plano at the 
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Conservatoire, where his brother, Henri Нкл, was 
professor. Among llerz's compositions may be 
mentioned his two violin sonatas, a horn sonata, and 
a wa 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Larousse, Dirt, Oettinger, Moniteur des 
Dates. "E 
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HERZ, MARKUS: German physician and lec- 
tnrer on philosophy; born dune 17, 1747, at Berlin; 
died there Jan. 19, £803. Phe son of very poor 
parents, he was destined for a mercantile career, and 
in 1762 went to Königsberg, East Prussia. Hesoon 
gave up his position as clerk and attended the unl- 
versity, becoming a pupil of Kant, hut was obliged 
to discontinue his studies for want of means. He 
thereupon became secretary to the wealthy Russian 
Ephraim, traveling with 
him throngh the Bultie 
Provinces. ln 1770 he re- 
turned to Germany and 
studied medicine in 11е, 
where he became an M.D. 
In 1774, in which year he 
established himselfin Ber- 
lin, being appointed phy- 
sician at the Jewish 
hospital. In 1777 he com- 
menced to deliver public 
lectures on medicine and 
philosopby, which were 
wel attended by tlie 
students and the prin. 
cipal personages of the 
Prussian capital. Atsome 
of them even members 
of the royal family were 
present. 

Herz married in 1779 
Henriette de Lemos (see 
Henriette IIgn2Z); and 
their house was for a long 
time the rendezvous oT 
Berlin's political, artistic, 
and literary celebrities. 
In 1782 he became ill 
through overstudy, and 
had to give up his lectures 


til] 1735, when a sojourn in Pyrmont restored his | 


health. In 1791 he received the title of professor of 
philosophy at the academy and that of " ITofrath,” 
but lectured only a few years, giving most of his 
time to his medical practise. llerz was a friend 
and pupil of Moses Mendelssohn, and was also well 
acquainted with Lessing. 

Herz was the author of: * Betrachtungen aus der 
Spekulativen Weltweisheit,” Königsberg, 1771; 
“Freimiithige Kalfeegespriiche Zweier diidischer 
Zuschauerinnen über den duden Pinkus,” Berlin. 
1772, a satirical essay; “ Versuch über die Ursachen 
der Verschiedenheit des Geschmacks,” Mitau, 1776; 
* Driefean Aerzte,” Berlin, 1777-84; * Grundriss der 
Medizinischen Wissenschaften,” 25, 1782; “ Versuch 
über den Schwindel,” zb. 1786, 2d ed. 1791, an im- 
portant study; “Grnondlage zu den Vorlesungen 
über die Ex perimental-Physik,” ¿b. 1787; “ Ein Send- 
schreiben an die Redaktion der Meassefim über das 
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zu Frühe Beerdigen der Todten bei den Juden," zò. 
1789. 

Jompulsory vaccination was strongly condemned 
by lIerz, and in 1801 he wrote an open letter on the 
subject to Dr. Dohmeyer, under the heading “ Ueber 
die Drutalimpfung." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. J. Wunderbar, in Der Orient, Leipsic, 
June 30, 1549, pp. 408 et seq. ; Ludwig Geiger, in Alig. Deutsche 
Biographie, 1580, xii. 261 et seq. $ Oesterreichisehe Wochen- 
schrift, Jan, 23, 1903, p. 59; Hirsch, Diog. Ler. 
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Wenz, oF MEDELSHEIM. 
HERZBERG-FRANKEL, LEO: Austrian 

writer; born at Brody, Galicia, Sept. 19, 1827. At 

the age of seventeen he went for a year to Bessara- 


See CERFBEER, 


bia, and on his return 
published “Bilder aus 
Russland und  Bessara- 


bien," and made contri- 
butions to Wertheimer's 
“Jahrbuch für Israeliten.” 
After the Vienna revolu- 
tion in 1848 Herzberg- 
Fränkel went to the 
Austrian capital and was 
employed оп  $Saphir's 
* JTumorist," and then on 
the “ Oesterreichischer 
Lloyd"; later he became 
one of the cditors of the 
“Reicbszcitung.” 1n1856 
IIerzberg-Frünkel was ap- 
pointed chief clerk of the 
Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry at Brody. For 
forty years he continned 
to occupy this post; was 
then pensioned, and now 
livesin summer at Teplitz, 
Dohemia, and in winter at 
Meran, southern T y rol, oc- 
cupying his leisure with 
literary work. Inrecogni- 
tion of his long services as 
member of the city coun- 
cil, inspector of sehools, 
and presilent of the musical society, he received 
from the Emperor of Austria the gold medal of 
merit, and a special medal of honor for his faithful 
work in the Chamber of Commerce. 

Werzberg-Frénkel’s chief publications are: “Dle 
Einsiedlerin auf Louisiana"; * Polnische Juden,” 
1866 (2d ed., 1877; 8ded., 1888), which was trans- 
lated into French, Polish, Russian, and Hebrew; 
" Geheime Wege," Prague; and “Die Jnden in Ga- 
lizien," 1897, an ethnographical contribution to the 
“Oesterretch-Ungarn in Wort und Bild,” a col- 
lective work published under the auspices of the 
imperial prince Rudolf. 

8. S. MAN. 

HERZBERG-FRÁNKEL, SIGMUND: Aus- 
trian historian; born at Brody, Galicia, March 7, 
1857; son of Leo Jlerzberg-Frinkel. He studied 
law at the University of Vienna (from 1874). and, 
later, history at Leipsic, Berlin, and Vienna (Ph.D 
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180O. Ile continued his studies as û member of the In- 
stitut ftir Oesterreichische Geschichtsforschung. Jn 
ISS? he became privat docentin medieval history at 
the University of Vienna: in 1593 he was appointed 
assistant professor, in 1895. professor, of general 
history atthe University of Czernowitz. lis works 
include: "^ Die Acdesten Land- und Gottesfrieden in 
Deutschland ” (1889); "Сеен. der Dentsehen Reichs- 
kanzlei, 1216-1500 " (1885); " Das Aelteste Verbrü- 
derungsbueh von St. Peter in Salzburg "i Kaiser- 
urkunden in Abbildungen" (No. viii. of Sybel- 
Sickel’s © Raiserurkunden," £887); “Die Nekrologi- 
schen Quellen dur Dioccese Salzburg"; " Bestechung 


und Pfründenjagd am Deutschen Rnigshofe " 
(1595); "Die Briiderschafts- und Wappenbücher 


von St. Christoph am Arlberg” (1900). le also 
edited “ Monumenta Germanie Necrologica ii.” aud 
"Johannis Wyclif de simonia" (with Dziewicki, 
1805), E 


HERZENSTEIN, GRIGORI MARKO- 
VICH: lttussinn physician; born in St. Petersburg 
1851; died there 1899. Tle graduated from the St. 
Petersburg Medico-Surgieal Academy in 084 and 
from 1587 was an adjunct professor there of medical 
geography aud statistics. His main aud most impor- 
tant work is his thesis for the doctorate, “Sifilis v 
Rossii,” 5t. Petersburg, 1585. Among his other nu- 
merous works are: * Sanitarnye Poryadki Vostochuai 
Voiny," in “ Vrach,” 1881 ; " Fizicheskiya Kachestva 
Russkikh Novobrantzev,” iu “Trudy Voennosani- 
tarnavo — Obshchestva," iii.. “Ocherki Sanitar- 
navo Sostoynniya Yevreistva,” sketches on the 
sanitary conditions of the Jews, in " Voskbod,” 1884. 

Herzenstein was a collaborator on the * Medical 
Encyclopedia” of Eilenburg and Afanasyev, editing 
the departinent of medical geography and statistics. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Enfziklopedicheski Slovar, vol. viii. St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1595. 
Аел 


ит. 

HERZENSTEIN, SOLOMON MARKO- 
VICH: Russian zoologist; born 1854; died ISM; 
gradnated in natural sciences and mathematics from 
the St. Petersburg University; appointed iu 1880 
custodian of the zoological museum of the Imperial 
Academy of Science. Пе was commissioned in 1480, 
1884, and 1887 to proceed to the Murman coast. of 
the Kola peninsula to study the mollusks and fishes 
there; and his * Materialy k Fannye Murmanskavo 
Berega i Byelavo Morya,” published iu the * Trudy " 
of the St. Petersburg Obshehestvo Yestestvoispi- 
tatelci, 1885, has become a standard work. Together 
with N. L. Varpakhovski, he wrote * Zumyetki po 
Ikhtolosii Basseina Rycki Amura.” 75. 1597, and 
"Nuuchuye Rezultaty Puteshestvi Przevalskavo,” 
ib. 1858-91; “Ryby,” St. Petersburg, 1888-91; 
“ichthyologische Bemerkungen," in “Bulletin de 
l'Académie des Sciences de Nt. Petersburg,” xiii., 
book 1, 2, 1890-02. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eutziklopedicheské Slovar, vol. viii. St. Pe- 

tersburg, 1883. 

H. К. M. R. 

HERZFELD, ADOLF: Germau actor; born 
April 9, 1300, at Hamburg; died at Vienna March 
24, 1871; son of Jacob tlrrzreLp. He made his 
début in Hamburg in 1821, where he played until 
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1829, when he was engaged for the Buretheater, 
Vienne. There he stayed for forty years, retiring 
Іп 1509, 

Herzfeld acted principally in dramas and come 
dies, his roles being those of the bon-visant and the 
man of the world. 

BIRLIOGCRAPUY: Eisenberg, Diog. Jea. 

[б‏ א 

HERZFELD, ALBRECHT: Austrian actor, 
born June 7. 1840, at Vienna; son uf Adolf Ир: 
FELD. lTereevived hiscdueation at the gy uimasium 
of his native town, and entered a wholesale business 
house there as in apprentice, sul, like bis father, 
he soon forsook mereantile life and became an actor, 
appearing For the first time at Linz in 0851. 

After taking part in the Austro Italian war (1859) 
as a volunteer, he filled theatrical engagements at 
Brünn (1361-61); Leipsie (till 1870); the Hoftheater, 
Mannheim (till 1872); the Stadttheater, Leipsic 
(1877); the Stadttheater, Vienna (1878); and the 
lIoftheater, Stuttgart (1879). Im ISSO he left the 
stage, and after a short stay in Vienna settled in the 
mountains of Carinthia: but removed in 1900 to 
Ratisbon, where he has since lived, devoting most of 
his time to writing for the stage. 

Ilis son, Leo Herzfeld (born 1872), also an actor, 
is engaged at the Stadttheater of Herimannstilt, 
Transl any, 


BIRLIOGRATNY: Eisenberg, Biog. Ler. 
s F. 


lI 


: Dell. 
HERZFELD, JACOB: German actorand theat- 


rical manager; born at Dessau Jan. 5, 1769; died at 
Hamburg Oct. 24, 1826. After studying medicine 
at Leipsie University he became an actor, making 
liis début תג‎ Vienna. In 1291 he was engaged at the 
Hamburg theater under Schréder, whose assistant 
manager he became in 15989, In 1812 he was ap- 
pointed manager of the Stadttheater, and retained 
the pesition till his death. 

Although a well-known actor, 1Tevzfekdl's reputa- 
tion rests on his managerial successes. An interest- 
ing reference to his correspondence with Goethe ts 
found in IL Uhde's work, "Das Stadttheater in 
Hamburg, 1827-77." Herzfeld also corresponded 
with Schiller. 

Herzfeld was married (1796) to the actress Karo- 
line Amalie Stegmann (born at Königsberg 1766; 
died at Hamburg Sept. 20, 1512). 
HBEIOGRAPHY : Eisenberg, Biog. Ler, 

S. A. Pu 

HERZFELD, JACOB: German chemist; born 
at Mülheim, near Cologne, June 17, 1859; educated 
at the gymnasium and technical high school of 
Charlottenburg, and the University of Berlin (Ph. D. 
1886). In 1595 he became director of the dyeing du- 
partment of the royal weaving and dyeing school 
at Mülheim, of which he became chief in 1892. The 
Following year he entered the publishing house 
known as “ Fischer's Technologischer Verlag,” Ber 
lin, and founded the ® Electrochemische Zeitung.” 
In 1895 he removed to Cologne in connection with 
а firm of chemical manufacturers of whieh he had 
become а member. Since 1000 he has lived in 
Fürth, Bavaria, oceupied in scientie research 

Herzfeld is an authority on weaving, dyeing, and 
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printing, and has written several books on this sub- 
ject. Among these may be mentioned: “ Mikro- 
akopische Untersuchung der "l'extilstoffe," Berlin, 
1835; “ Bleichmittel, Beizen und Farbstotte,” Ber- 
lin, 1889, 2d ed. 1900; *Bleicherei der Garne und 
Gewebe,” Berlin, 1891, 9d ed. 1993; “ Praktisches 
Handbuch des Zeugdrucks” (with Dr. Lauber), 
Leipsic, 1892; “Praxis der Fiirberei,” Berlin, 1895; 
“Die Dampfwiischerci,” i5. 1594; " Moderne Daum- 
wollstiickbleicherei,” Frank£fort-on-the-Main, 1895; 
“Technische Prüfung der Garne u. Gewebe," Vi- 
enna, 1896 (English transl., London, 1900); * Chemie 
der Seltenen Erden," Berlin, 1900 (English transl., 
London, 1902). 

8. Е ТЕЙ: 

HERZFELD, LEVI: German rabbi and histo- 
rian; born Dec. 27, 1810, at Елер; died at Bruns- 
wick March 11,1584. Having chosen the rabbinical 
career, he studicd under Chief Rabbi Abraham Bing 
at Würzburg, and under District Rabbi Egers at 
Brunswick. ln 1859 
he went to the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, at the 
sume time completing 
his Talmudic studies 
With Rabbis Octtinger 
and Rosenstein, and 
with Leopold Zunz. 
Dievzfeld took his de- 
gree (Ph.D) in 1856, 
and shortly after was 
called by Egers, who 
had become blind, as 
his assistant at Bruns- 
wick. In 1842 he suc- 
ceeded his master as 
> Laudesrabbiuer," re- 
taining that office until 
his death. In 1879 the 
Duke of Brunswick conferred upon him the title 
of professor, 

Herzfeld displayed great aetivity, both as rabbi 
and as writer. [lis historical works embody the 
results of painstaking research and show the ana- 
lytical power of the author, they are therefore indis- 
pensable to the student of Jewish history and 
Jewish religion. With Ludwig Philippson he con 
voked the first rabbinical convention at Brunswick, 
where, as Well as in the subsequent conventions at 
Frankfort and Breslau, he advocated a moderate 
Reform, remaining himself a strict observer of the 
traditions, 





Levi Herzfeld. 


Herzteld’s writings include: “Kohelet, Veber- 
setzt und Erliiutert,” Drunswiek, 1838; * Das 


Deutsche in der Liturgie der Braunschweiger Syna- 
gore,” 1844: "Vorsehlüge zu einer Reform der 
Jüdischen Ehegesetze," (b. 1846; "Geschichte. des 
Volkes Jisracl von der Zerstörung des Ersten Tem- 
pels bis zur Einsetzung des Makkalviers Schimon 
zum llolhenpriester uml Fürsten,” 3 vols., i^. 1847 
(Nordhausen, 1855-57; abridged edition, 1570); a 
volume of sermons, {858 (2 ed. Leipsic, 1862); 
“Minhat Zikkaron,” a primer for Jewish schools, 
1861 (2d ed. 18660); “Metrologische Voruntersuch- 
nngen zu einer Geschichte des Ibrüischen, Respek- 
tive Altjüdisehen andels,” 74, 1863 65: "Zwei 
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Juden," 7h. 1864; "Tlandelsgesch. der Juden des 
Alterthunis,” Brunswick, 1879; “Einblicke in das 
Sprachliche der Semitischen Urzeit, Betreffend die 
Entstehungsweise der Meisten llebràischeu Wort- 
stimme," Hanover, 1593. 

5. G. R. 

HERZL, SIEGMUND: Austrian merchant and 
novelist; born at Vienna May 26, 1830; died there 
Feb. 9, 1889. Ile wrote: " Liederbnch eines Dorf- 
poeten,” 1843; “Lieder cines Gefangenen,” 1874; 
"Prager Elegien,” 1880. Пе translated Petéfi’s 
poems. llerzl retired from business in 1885, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, i. 207. 

8. Е. Tate 

HERZL, THEODOR: Leader of political Zion- 
ism; born in Budapest May 2, 1800. ITIerzl settled 
in Vienna in his boyhood, and was educated there 
for the Jaw, taking the required Austrian legal de- 
grees; but he devoted himself almost exclusively to 
journalism and literature. His early work was in no 
way related to Jewish life. He acted as correspond- 
ent of the “Nene Freie Presse” in Paris, occasion- 
ally making special trips to London and Constan- 
tinople. llis work was of the feuilleton order, 
descriptive rather than political. Later he became 
literary editor of the “Neue Freie Presse ” (which 
post he still holds). Ilerzl at the same time became 
a writer for the Viennese 
stage, furnishing com- 
edies and dramas. 

From April, 1896, 
when the English trans- 
lation of bis ".fuden- 


staat" appeared, his 
career and reputation 
changed. Петлі has not 


confessed to what par- 
ticular incident the pub- 
lication of his “Jewish 
State” (see ZIONISM) in 
the winter of 1895 was 





due. IIe was in Paris 
at the time, and was 
no doubt moved by 
the Dreyfus affair, His Theo eee 


forerunucrs in the field 

of Zionism date through the nineteenth century, but 

of this perhaps he was least aware. Петлі fol- 

lowed his pen-effort by serious work. He was in 
Constantinople in April, 1896, and on 


Becomes his return was hailed at Sofia, Bul- 
Leader of garia, hy a Jewish deputation. He 

the went to London, where the Macca- 
Zionists. beans received him eoldly. Five days 


later he was given the mandate of lead- 
ership Irom the Zionists of the East End of London, 
and within six months this mandate was approved 
throughout Zionist Jewry. 115 life now became one 
unceasing round of effort. Ilis supporters, at first 
but à small group, literally worked night. and day. 
Jewish life had been heretofore contemplative and 
conducted. by routine. Herz} inspired his friends 
with the idea that men whose aim is to reestablish a 
nation must throw aside all conventionalities and 
work at all hours and at any task. 
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In 1897, at considerable personal expense, he 
founded " Die Welt? of Vienna. Then he planned 
the first Zionist Congress (see Балх, CONGRESS). 
lle was elected president, aml held as by a mag- 
net the delegates through all the meetings. He has 


респ reelected unanimously at every congress. In 
1898 he began a sees of diplomatie interviews. Пе 


rasreecived by the German emperor on several ocen- 
sions. At the head of a deputation, he was again 
granted an audience by the emperor in Jerusalem. 
Ileatteuded The Hague Peace Conference, and was 
received by many of the attending statesmen. In 
May, 1901, he was for the first time openly recetved 
by the Sultan of Turkey, and has since been called 
several times to Yildiz Kiosk on the business of the 
Zionist movement. Пе las won the personal esteem 
of the kaiser and the sultan, and has been. repeat: 
edly decorated by the fitter. 

ln 1902-03 LHerzi was invited to vive evidence be- 
fore the British Royal Cominission on Alien Im- 
migration. As a consequence he came into close 
touch with members of the British government, par- 
ticularly with Joseph Chamberlain, then secretary 
of state for the colonies, through whom he negoti- 
ated with the Egyptiau government for a charter 
for the settlement of the Jews in Al Arish, in the 
Binaitic peninsula, adjoining southern Palestine. 
On the failure of that scheme, whieh took him to 
Cairo, he received, through L. J. Greenberg. an 
offer (Aug.. 1903) on the part of the British govern- 
ment to facilitate a large Jewish settlement, with 
autonomous government and under British suze- 
minty, in British East Africa, At the same time, the 
Zionist movement being threatened by the Russian 
government, he visited St. Petersburg and was re- 
ceived by De Witte, then finance minister, and Von 
Plehve, minister of the tuterior, the latter of whom 
placed on record the attitude of bis government 
toward the Zionist movement. On that occasion 
Herzl submitted proposals for the amelioration of 
the dewish position in Russia. We published the 
Russian statement, and brought the British offer 
before the sixth Zionist Congress (Aug., 1903), carry- 
tug the majority with him on tbe question of inves- 
tigating this offer. 

In the Zionist movement he is officially chatrman 
of the “Grosses Actions-Comit¢é,” and of the Vienna 
executive committee; member of the Council of Ad- 
ministration, and signatory to the deed of trust of 
the Jewish Colonial Trust. Theodor Herzl holds his 
position of leadership net only because of the idea 
he represents, which has always moved the inner 
consciousness of the Jewish people. but also owing 
to his personal qualities. 

Itis "Judenstaat." admirable for its central 
thonght. the unity of the Jewish people, is vague 

and weak in its want of historic grasp. 

His ‘‘Ju- When that clement had been supplied, 
denstaat" Herzl found himself combated by a 
and ** Alt- large Jewish element, whom he de- 
neuland." picted in his play * Das Neue Ghetto.” 
Whereas his first brochure and his first 

congress address Jacked all religious thought, and 
his famous remark that the return to Zion would be 
preceded by a return to Judaism seemed at the mo- 
ment due rather to a sudden inspiration than to 
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deep thought, subsequent evem эхее thal 
jt was a true prophecy. His lates Youur work, 
e Altneuland,” is devoted to Arw The author 
occupied the leisure of three ve uz in wiitine what 
he beheved might. be accomplisbedt by 25 
less à novel, though the form is tl “ 


Lies |' 


It is 
Of rinane, 


than a serious forecasting of what can be der when 
one generation shall have passed. Vh: hey motes of 
the story are the love for Zion, the insisted етн. 


the fact that the changes in life sussiste d are wr 
utopian, but are to be brought about sina ҮШ ТУЗ 
grouping all the best efforts and ideals of every rae 
and nation; and each such etort is quoted snd re 
ferred to ju such a manner as to show that “€ ,[ 
Newland,” though blossoming through the skill of 
the Jew, will in reality be the praduet of the be 
nevolent efforts of all the members of the buman 
family. 

s. Бир 

HERZOG. JAKOB: Austrian writer; born at 
Misslitz, Moravia, dune 17, 1542. Tle was educated 
at Drünn, Vienna, amd Graz. When only seventeen 
years of age he wrote for Ixuranda's “ Ostdcutsche 
Post." Гог early two years le was secretary of the 
Jewish community of Vienna. Since 1870 le has 
edited the Vienna * Montags-Revue,” founded by 
him in conjunction with Michael Klipp. 

llerzos de the author of the following plays: 
* Fischer von Потоа," produced at the German 
theater in Prague, 1888: "Die Rose,” at the Burg- 
theater, Vienna, 1891]. and at Prague, Hamburg, 
(Опа, ctc. ; ~ Naufmann aus Tyrol,” 1892, at Salz- 
burg, IS!) © Prinz von Ayturien," 1893, at. Prague 
and ашату 

ч. ForS 

HESHBON (Mwn): Town originally belonging 
to Moab, mentioned in Num. xxi. 25 e seq. ; Deut. i. 
4 שו ו‎ 3m רורא‎ Jose. ix; ТО; XH :שאו‎ 
1021 - ₪ xv. deoxy о; Jer. SV. 2; Cant. vil. 
5 CA. V. 4); dudith v. 15; hy Josephus (* Ant." xii. 4, 
Sie Ve dos G S. "ibd mhi. 3. 
& 3), and in the ~ Onomastica Sacra” (117, 2!) t seg, , 
253, 24 e£ seg.) Heshbon, at one time the chief city of 
Sibon, hing of the Amorites, was, when captured 
by the Israelites, assigned to the tribe of Renben 
(Num. xxxi : Josb. xil. 10, 17, 91. ifowever, 
the hold of the Israclites upon the tertitary al Moab 
was very insecure, Tt became a Jewish possession 
in the time of Alexander Jannicus Josephus, “Ant.” 
xil. 15. $ $. Jerome mentions lleshbon, under the 
name " Esbus," as “a notable city of Arabia in the 
mountains in front af Jericho, twenty Roman miles 
from the Jordan.”  Heshbonis mentioned also in the 
Talmud (Yer. Sliebu, vi. 1: see Neubauer, "6, 0 7 
pp. 11,21), At the modern Mishin. in the Wadi 
Пахрап, are fourd remains of à castle; temple; and 


- 


6a зы 
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large reservoir: to the last Cant vil. 5 CV V $ 
compares the eye. of the bride of Solomon. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Diet. Bible; Cheyne ond Black, 


Eneye. Hill.: Ha ntmreer, R. B. Tj Veliind, Раб хеле er 

Monumentis Vetoribus Maustrata;, Tristram, Land of 

Moth, р, 310: Buhl, Geographie des Alten Райана, 
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HESHWAN(MARHESHWAN): Thecishth 
month in the Hebrew calendar The name is not 
found in the Bible, since it was introduced alter the 


Hesped 
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Babylonian exile, as were м, llebrew names of the 
other months now in use. "lIleshwan" is an arbi 
trary shortening of * Marheshwan,” which ts the 


Assyrian “Aruhsamnu“ (eighth month, sec Pe- 
litzsch, * Assvrisches Handwairterb.”). The name 


is found in the Targumin Glastrow, " Dict") and 
in Josephus ( Ant.” ij 3, 8 3 According to Hi 
Eliezer (R IT), the 17th of Lleshwan was the begin- 
ning of the Flood, hut according to R. Joshua it 
began in lyyar. lFeshwan contains sometimes 21), 


sometimes 30, days. The Biblical name Гог the 
eighth month is Bra. 
E. G. H. Gd ds 
HESPED. See FUNERAL ORATION, 


HESS, ERNST FRIEDRICH: Gernun con: 
vert to Christianity and anti Jewish writer; lived 
in the sixteenth century. He was the author of 
* Neue Judengeissel, cine Polemisehe Schrifl Gegen 
Juden und Judenthuin” (G?ritzlar, 1589; Paderborn, 
1600 snd 1606; Ratisbon, 1601; Erfurt, 1605; with 
notes, Frankfort-on-the Main and Leipsie, 1703; 
Hamburg, nd.) The book is cited in Latin wri- 
tings under the title * Fiagellum Лео," Tess 
was the first to spread the slander that the Jews soil 
the meat which they sell to Christians. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud.: Strack, Sind die. Julen 
Verbrecher von Religiousier е п P ир. C£ seg, Lerpsir, ИНК, 


₪ 5. MAN 
HESS, ISAAC: <Ailvocate of Jewish eman- 


cipution in Württemberg: born in Lanchheim, near 
Ellwangen, in 1759; died Oct. 6, 1566 Destined 
for the rabbinate, he was sent to the Tahundie 
school at Mirth, in which he remained four years. 
With the aim ot elevating the Jewish school system, 
at the time in a very unsatisfactory condition, he 
brought a memorial before the young king William 
of Württemberg (18170), urging the establishment of 
a central bureau for Jewish education, The king 
named a commission to deliberate on Jewish relig 
ious allairs; fm 1821 less addressed a new memo- 
rial to the assembly, whieh did not fail to accom- 
plish its object. 

In 1823 ITess moved to Elbwangen, where no Jew 
had previously resided | The inhabitauts of the town 
resented his presence, and the interferenee of the 
governor, Moll, was necessary to protect him from 
violence. The Ellwangen Jewish orphan asylum, 
the Wilhehnspilege, fonuded in 1821, was projected 
by him. 


BiBrtoGRAPIU: : J Hdisches Vollhshlatt, xui. 205 et seq. 
s. EUN 


HESS, MENDEL: 
Lenrsfeld, Saxe- Weimar, 
Eisenach Sept. 21, 1851. 
Jewish theoloekins to combine a university educa- 
tion with Talmudical training. From 1528 until 
his death שו[‎ was chief rabbi of the grand duchy of 
Weimar, residing first at Lengsfeld and later at 
Bisenach. Althoueh the measure had aroused great 
dissutisfaction among the Jews, he strictly enforced 
the deeree of the government (June 20, 1825). or- 
daiuing that Jewish services should be conducted 
exclusively in the German language and that 
the reading in Hebrew. of sections of the Bille 


German rabbi: born at 
March fT 1807; died at 


lle was one of the first 
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should be followed by their. translation into the 
VOIT. 

The position of rabbi as government official be- 
came very unpleasant, as he was required to inform 
against those who t jailed to attend the 506191008, a re- 
quirement which even the progressive Jews, who 
approved of the ordinance, condemned. lIntermar- 
riages between Jews and Christians being allowed 
in the grand duchy, Hess officially consec rated such 
nuptials, notwithstanding the proviso that the oll- 
spring should be brought up in the Christian faith. 
ln the consecration of Jewish marriages he likewise 
ienored time-honored traditional rabhinical regula- 
tions, and it is suid that in his disregard of Jewish 
sentiment he went so far as to attend a theater on 
the eve of the Day of Atonement (* Ailg. Zeit. des 
ile Ao pel 

Hess was a member of the three rabbinical con- 
ferences which (1544—46) convened at Brunswick, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Breslau, and as sueh 
was an advocate of uncompromising radicalism. 
After IS48 he felt the illiberality of enforced re- 
Forms, and petitioned the government to repeal 
the Jaw whieh made attendance at the Reform 
services compulsory (Ate. Zeit. des Jud.” 

p 44). 

He edited * Der глебе аек Neunzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts” frum 1889 to 1847, and, with IToldheim as 
coeditor, in 1847 and 184%. Hess also published two 
collections of sermons and addresses (Eisenach, 1839, 


15843). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lg. Zeit, des Jud, 1537, pp. 23-271 1838, p. 
146; 1871. р. S63; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 1. Ж; Geiger ‘s Jid. 
Zeit. y. 204-207, 

D. SANAS 


HESS, MICHAEL: German educator and an- 
thor; born in Stadt-Lengsteld, Weimar, April 9, 1782 
diedat Frank fort-on-the-Main Feb 26, 1860; brother 
of Mendel Mess. His father, Rabbi Таас Hess 
Kagelmann, destined hin for a rabbinical career. 
After having studied at the yeshibah in Fürth, he 
went in 15804 to Frankfort-on-the- Main, where he 
was chosen as teacher for the voung baron James 
von Rothsebild. ln Oct., 1806, he was eleeted prin- 
cipal of the Philanthropin, à newly established Jew- 
ish school at Frankfort, in which position he re- 
mained Yor forty-nine years Tess also preached 
occasionally in the * Andachtesial " connected with 
the school, We championed the rights of his core- 
livionists, and believed. in the radical reform of 
Judaism. 

lless was the author of à number of pamphiets, as: 
“Veber den Unterricht in der Religion und Moral" 
(1821); “Ueber die Wichtigkeit der Sittlichen Erzie- 
hung im Friihesien Alter” (1821); * Ueber Anwen- 
dung dcs Ehlirtriebs in der Érzieliung ” (1839); “ Ueber 
Mange Jhaftigkeit der Sitthchen Eid ning " (1840); 

"Hindernisse der Sittlichen Bildung " (1846): * Ueber 
die Wirkung der Gewohnheit anf Sittliche Bildung " 
(18552). Пе סה[‎ wrote: * Freiinüthige Prütung der 
Schrift des Herrn. Prof. Wils über die Ansprüehe 
der Anden auf das Deutsche Bürgerrecht” (1816); 
* Vorliiutise Bemerkungen zu der von Panlus Br- 
sehienenen Sehrift: Die Jüdische Nationalabsonder- 
ung. mit einer Epistel der Ilebriier an Dr. 
Paulus” (18251). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: 8 stern. Dr. Micheul Hess, in Diesterweg's 
Piicdagegisches Jahrbuch, 0962, pp. laet sq; dost, Neuere 
fresch, der Jude n, i 52, 201; Ками, Bibliothiel JU- 
discher Kanzer duer, i. 383, 

MID.‏ א 

HESS, MOSES (MORITZ): Jewish socialist 
and nationalist; born at Bonn Лопе 21, 1512; died in 
Paris April 6, 1875; buried in the Jewish cemetery iat. 
Cologne, Iis grandfather, who had come from Po- 
laud, instructed him in Bible and Talmud, but on 
the whole he was a self taught man, having never 
attended any institution of learning, nor received a 
thorough technical or professional education of any 
kind. However, he began his literary activity ап 
arly age, and became editor of the * Neue Rhei- 
nische Zeitung.” Originally a National Liberal, he 
became a Democrat, and later a Social Democrat, 
joining Marx and Engels. Together with Karl 
Grün he exerted about the middle of the last cen- 
tury an important anarchistic inthuence in Gcr- 
many by developing and disseminating Proudhon's 
theories, both with his pen and from the platform. 
Though he had already turned his back upon Juda- 
ism, the Damascus ааг reawakened his interest in 
Jewish matters, and he conceived the idea ofthe in- 
destructibility of Jewish nationality. Пе intended 
to give form to this ideaina “cry ofanguisb"; but, 
as he himself says, the stronger feelings aroused by 
the sufferings of the European proletariat threw his 
racial patriotism into the background. Ilowever, he 
found little sympathy among his fellow socialists. 
Shortly after the February Revolution of 1848 he 
went to France, and soon afterward retired from poli- 
tics to devote himself exclusively to natural science. 
The neo-Tegelinn Arnold Ruge called him ironically 
the “communist Rabbi Moses.” Berthold Auerbach 
and Gabriel Riesser, on whose departure from Frank- 
fort he wrote a graceful poem (Brüll, * Monatsbliit. 
ter," Aii, 272), were among his friends. 

As early as the sixties of the last century, David 
Gordon (editor of "lla-Maggid ") at Lyck, Hirsch 
Kalischer at Thorn, and Elijah Guttmacher advo- 
"ted the colonization of Palestine, and interested 
Moses IIess and the historian Gritz in the idea of 
Jewish nationalism. 

Hess's first work was his " Heilige Geschichte der 
Menschheit von einem Jünger Spinoza's” (1836). 
Shortly before his death, which came upon him in 
the full maturity of his powers, he published a 

philosophie work, in three voluines, 


"Rom entitled * Die Dynamische Stoſtlehre,“ 
und Jeru- Ilis chief work, however, is * Rom 
salem." und Jerusalem, die Letzte Natian- 


alititsfrage" (Leipsic, 1862), in the 

form of twelve letters addressed toa lady pondering, 
in her grief at the loss of a relative, over the problem 
of resurrection. Part of this work has been trans- 
lated into Webrew by 8. 1. Marwitz in *Tla-Mag- 
sid qe I בא‎ 90,9109 20 000 XXNHL, NOS. М, 
, 11, 13. A second. edition was issued by Boden- 
heimer (Leipsic, 1899), with a preface; in 1899 this 
preface reappeared in" Die Welt,” iii., No. 43, p. 13. 
Following are the leading ideas in Moses lless's 
work: (1) The Jews will always remain strangers 
among the European peoples, who may emancipate 
them for reasons of humanity and justice, but will 
never respect them so long as the Jews place 
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their own great national memories ап the back 
ground and hold. te the principle, “Ubi bene, ibi 
patria.” (2) The Jewish type is indestructible. 
and Jewish national feeling eu not he uprooted, 
although the German Jews, for the sake of a wider 
and mere general emancipation, persuade thease) yes 
and others to the contrary. (3) IF the emancipation 
of the Jewsis irreconcilable with Jewish nationality, 
the Jews must sacrifice emancipation to nationality. 
Hess considers that the only solution of the Jewish 
question lies in the colonization of Palestine. He 
confidently hopes that France will aid the Jews in 
founding colonics extending from Suez to derusa 
Jem, and from the banks of the Jordan to the coast 
of the Mediterranean. lle draws attention to the 
fact that such a proposition had already been made 
to the French government by Ernest. Laharanne in 
“The New Oriental Question,” which he cites, 
emn und Jerusalem,” however, met with a еа 
reception (comp. “Ben Chapanja.” 18609; "Zion," 
S05, No. 3; “diidiseher Volkskalender,” 1902; 
“ Monatsachrift,” xi. Б17 seg., 324 el seq.) Never- 
theless. it became one of the basic works of Zionism. 
Hess was one of the most zealous and gifted op- 
ponents of the Reform movement. While he hin- 
self regarded religions evolution as necessary, he 
held that it must come by the power of the living 
idea of Jewish nationality and its historical cult. 
Hess also contributed many articles to Jewish pert- 
odicals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Monatsschrift, xxiv. 240; Ally. Zeit. dis Jud, 
S75. p. 260; J Hdischer Vollislial наср, iii. 150, Leipsic, 1500; 
La Grande Revue, July, 80; Brockhaus, AKoncersutions- 
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HESSBERG, ALBERT: American lawyer. 
born at Albany, №. Y., Dee. 15, 185. lle com- 
menced the study of law there in the office of Ru- 
fus W. Peekham, associate justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, and ultimately became а 
partner, the firm consisting ef Peckham, Rosendale, 
and essberg, Upon Peckham's appointment to 
the bench essberg continued in partnership with 
Rosendale, and since that time the tirm name has 
heen Rosendale & Hessherg, 

From 1883 to 1886 ]lessherm served as assistant 
corporation counsel. and in 1557 was engage) as 
commissioner to revise the laws and ordinances of 
his native city. 1n 1888 he was elected recorder of 
Albany, was reelected in 1802, and served till 1896, 

Пе has held many important positions, among 
others those of president of the Albany Jewish 
Home, governor of Albany Hospital, dircetor of the 
City Safe Deposit and Storage Company, president of 
the Capital Railway, and treasurer of the New Vork 
State Dar Association, the last of which he has held 
for ten years, 

iT Gp. 


HESSE: Former landgraviate of the German- 
Roman empire. ‘The only Jews mentioned in docu- 
ments relating to its carly history are those of some 
parts of Thuringia. After the organization of the 
county of Hesse, with the capital Hesse-Cassel (1247), 
and its elevation into an independent principality 
(1292), individual Jewish families were to be found 
in many localities. They were“ Kammerknechte " of 
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the empire, subject to numerous disabilities, taxed. 
and persecuted, as, for example, toward the end of 
the thirteenth century at Frankenberg and Geismar, 
and at the time of the Black Death in many places. 
Prince Philip the Magnanimous (1509-67) devoted 
much attention to the Jews in his dominions In 
1524 he proposed to expel them; but in 1532 hc 
aguin taok them under his protection; and in 1528 
he praised them for many acts of kindness which 
they had shown to his non-Jewish subjects in money- 
lending transactions. In 1539, however, he promul- 
gated a decree to the effect that the Jews should not 
resist efforts made to convert them; they were for- 
bidden to build new synagogues; and their com- 
merce was restricted, This decree was amplified in 
1543 and 1554; and the Jews were forced to listen 
to Christian sermons. 

Philip divided his territory among his sons. The 
divisions that chiefly concern Jews 60 Cassel, 
Tlesse-Darmstadt, and PH esse-Homburg. 

Hesse-Cassel: Sovereign German electorate 
down to 1866; now incorporated with the Prussian 
province of Hesse-Nassau. The first regent, Wilhelm 
IV., the Wise (1467-02), protected the Jews: be an- 
nulled the oppressive decrees concerning them, and 
established the principle of general toleration. His 
son and suecessor, Moritz 1. (1592-1627), was also 
tolerant he protected. the Jews in their trade aud 

eommeree, and permitted them to en- 


Toleration. gage a district rabbi (1616), During 
his reign the first. Juden- Landtag ” 
was held. During the regeney of Landgravine 


Amalie Elizabeth severe edicts against the Jews 
were jssucd (1646); conversionist sermons were in- 
troduced by the state; and a special catechism for 
Jews was printed (1635). Yet in 1655 the petitions 
of the cities that desired to expel the Jews were 
rejected. Landgrave William VE. (1650-63) granted 
the Jews special eoneessions, which were renewed by 
succeeding rulers. From time to time oppressive 
deerees were issued, relating to the admission of 
Jews, rights of habitation, acquisition of real estate, 
ecommerce, worship, «te. From the seventeenth 
century the relations of the Jews to the government 
and their individual and communal life were regu- 
lated at diets сеа by the rnler, whieh assemblies 
all Jewish subjects were compelled to attend. 

A better day dawned with the accession of the 
German emperor Joseph Hf. His toleration edict of 
May 13, 1781, was accepted in Hesse-Cassel and 
went into force there on Oct. 11 of the same year. 
The Jews were now permitted to attend public 
schools and the universities, and to have full rights 
of settlement and trade. The few remaining re 
strictions were removed when the electorate became 
a part of the new kingdom of Westphalia, after the 
peace of Tilsit in 1807. By à decree of King Jerome 
Bonaparte (Jiu. 24, 1808) the Jews were entirely 
emancipated: they received а consistorin] сопкі 
tion, and Israel Jacobson was made the first presi- 
dent of their new organization. When the elector- 
ate of Iesse was again incorporated with Germany 
the Jews were once more reduced to the position of 
protected subjects and were required to pay pro- 
tection-money. But after the liberal law of Oct. 
20. 9833, all Jewish subjects, with the exception of 


pedlers and petty traders, were fully emancipated 
Their favorable religious organization was not al- 
tered when Prussiun rule began. 

The following district rabbis (© Landrabbiner ") 
deserve mention, Wolf Traube (before 1690); Veit 
Singer (down to 1131); Hirsch Kirchhain (d. 1779); 
Joseph Hess (e. 1280); Joseph Michael Kugelmann 
(c 1790): Lob Maier Berlin (е, 1800); Ph. Homann 
(1836-42); L. Adler (1852-83), and the present in- 
cumbent, Dr. L Prager (1903). 

The entire district of Cassel, which in 1903 pos- 
sessed 17,811 Jews in a total population of 890,069, 
is divided inte the Tour district rabbinates of Cassel 
(abbi, Dr. 1. Prager), Fulda (rab, Dr. M. Сац), 
Hanau (rabbi, Dr, S. Bamberger), and Marburg 
(rabbi, Dr. 1. Munk) Each district is adminis- 
tered by a board of directors consisting of the royal 
cominissioncr, the provincial rabbi, and lay dele- 
gates; and each circuit has in addition a director. 
Jewish teachers are represented in the teachers’ 
conferences of Hesse, founded in 1868; there is also 
a conference of Jewish teachers, founded in 1897. 
Most of the communities have hebra kaddishas and 
the other usual philanthropic societies. 

Hesse (culled also Hesse-Darinstadt after its 
capital): Grand duchy; state of the German federa- 
tion. The early history of its Jews corresponds on 
the whole with that of the German Jews in general, 
The ancestor of the house of Tlesse-Darmstadt, Land- 
grave George F. the Pious (1567-96), was no friend 
to the «ews, lle increased the amonnt of pro- 
tection-money which they were required to pay, and 
issued (Jan. 1, 1585) an oppressive decree, similar in 
many points to that issued by Philip the Magnani- 
mous, lis successor, Ludwig V., the Faithful 
(1596-1626), intended to expel the Jews from Giessen 
and Marburg; George IL, the Scholar (1626-61), 
followed his Tather’s example, and threatened the 
Jews of Darmstadt and other places, but at their 
earnest request. he recalled his order of expnision, 

On Feb. 20, 1629, he issued a decree 


Renewed adding new restrictions, such as the 
Re- more rigid enforeement of the oath 
strictions. “More Judaico.” Downtoabout 1778 


this decree was renewed from time to 
time, with added restrictions; for instance, Ernst 
Ludwig in 1692 and 1732 restricted Jewish wor- 
ship, enforced the collection of the body tax and pro- 
tection-money, considerably increased the tax for ad- 
mission, and imposed in the form of surplice-feesa tax 
to be paid to the evangelical clergy (“jura stole"). 
The social condition of the .lews was hardly changed 
under Ludwig VIII. (1739-68) and Ludwig IX. 
(1768 90), Besides paying the regular taxes, like 
the Christians, they were required to pay special 
taxes, such as protection-money ; a tax for admis- 
sion; the horse, fair, silver, wax, and quill taxes 
(* IKleppergeld "); and the “dons gratuits,” which 
had to be paid on every change of government. 

At the request of the Jews a deeree relating to 
dress, taken from the statutes of the eleetorate of 
Mayenee, was promulgated in 1778, with a view to 
restraining luxury. in 1783 Jews’ diets are men. 
tioned; and iu 1785 Jews were ordered to use the Ger- 
man language in hookkeeping and commercial corre- 
spondence With the period of enlightenment a more 
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generous spirit swept over Hesse. Under Ludwig 
X. (lundgrave 1790-1506; grand duke trom 1806 
to 1830) the * Leibzoll " was abolished, the dews were 
permitted to aequire real estate, and the way was 
paved for emancipation. When Hesse was elevated 
to a grand duchy after the wars oF liberation, the 

constitution of Dee. 17, 1820, which 


Con- placed all the divisions of Hesse on an 
stitution equal basis, granted to the Jews civie 
of 1820. liberty. No special ediet of duly 17, 


1823, regulated dewish education, and 
another edict of Nav. HN, 1830, organized the con 
gregations. A more favorable edict was substituted 
Nov. 2, 1841, which in turn is to be replaced by a 
more timely edict submitted їп 1905 by the gov- 
ernment tothe Dict. In ISl? the disgraceful © moral 
patent," dating from the time of. Napoleon and in 
tended Far Rhein-Hessen, was repealed, andafter this 
last restriction had been removed the law promul. 
gated on Aug. 2, 1848, decreed that “aû difference 
in religion entails no difference in political or civic 
rights." The friendliness which the 1essian grand 
dukes displayed toward the Jews deserves special 
mention. As Ludwig I. energetically checked the 
excesses at the time of the “Hep! Пер! storm" in 
1819, so Ludwig IV. and Ernst. Ladwig (1903), both 
in speeches and by special deerees, strongly con- 
demned anti Semitism. 

The rahbinate of Darmstadt includes a Reform 
congregation (rabbi, Dr. D Selveryand an Orthodox 
one (rabbi, Dr. L Marx), while Otfenbach with its 
branch congregations is under Dr. Goldschmidt. 
The district of Darmstadt is divided into three dis- 
trict rabbinates, or provinces, Starkenburg, Ober- 
Hessen, and Rhein-llessen. 


The followiug, in alphabetical order, are the more impor- 
tant of the 112 congregalious m the province of Starken- 
burg: 

Alsbach-Bickentach (central cemetery for ה[‎ congregations) +: 
Babenhausen (ürst mention 1318; persecention 1349) $ Beasheiu 
(perseention 1319); Biblis; Darmstadt (never had many Jews; 
in 1903 there Were about 1,400, of Whom 400 form the Orthodox 
congregation; many philanthropic institutions, a B'nai Bib 
lodge, two svuagognes, and religious schools; at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the rablnnate was in eharge of Alex- 
ander Wolff (bed Oct; 25, 18451, father of Chief Rabbi Wolff of 
Copenhagen; then followed B. П. Anerbach, 1835-57; Julius 
Landsberger, 1859-50; br. David Selver, 
15M ); Dieburg (persecution 1319) ¢ Gries 
heim; Gross Gerau (new synagogue, ventral 
cemetery); Gross Steinheim (persecution 13491; 
Gross Zimmern: Heppenheim (persecution 1349); Hóchst-im- 
Odenwald; Lampertheim; Lorsch; Michelstadt (down to the 
end of the nineteenth century seat of the rabbinate; last rabbi 
Sek] Lob Wormser, a famous cabalist and ‘Баа shetu,“ died 
Sept. 13, 1847); Offenbach (0,212 Jews: a Hebrew printing-ollice 
here formerly $ Jacob FRANK, head of the Frankists, died here in 
1191); Pfungstadt; Reichelsheim ; Neligenstadt (persecution 
1349); Wimpfen (ürst mention iu the 13th cent.; persecution in 
1319. 

Following are the more important of the congregations in the 
province of Ober-Hessen, which belong to the rahliinate 
of Giessen (rabbis, Dr. Sander aud Dr. Hirschfeld): Alsfeld ; 
Angered ; Assenhein (first mention 1277; persecution 1349); 
Bad-Nauheim (frst mention 14611; Nidda (first mention 1277); 
Büdingen (persecutions 1337, 134); Crainfeld ; Friedberg (450 
Jews; many philanthropic institutions and foundations; Jews 
were found here at à very early date, as appears from re- 
sponsa and other documeuts; the earliest imperial privilege is 
dated Dee. 11. 1275, granting exemption from taxes to the Jews 
who had ta pay a tax to the burgrave and his retinne ; later 
emperors confirmed and enlarged this privilege down to 1716; 
Friedberg suffered greatly during the persecutions of 1337 and 
1319 and otherwise; prominent rabbis oftleiated here, the last 
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of thean being Fabel .ו‎ foii fo t ץ‎ om ו‎ thes- 
tider, died Хер. A tl; there sal pne us wenn t ue hern, 
tert im 12060, апа à new x שו‎ qn The 6th. e !ה‎ beatin 


If»: Gedern; Giessen old Jewish) conim v: pee U IONS 
JS; Мо Jews, Ин of whom belong to an reed. sce apres 
uon; many secieties and loundallor 1 G1 tiain: G. sS Ror 
ben; Heldenbergcn; Londorf ;; Murrett re (Cl Же dereud 
the refugees from Mayenecz buthpdaece of the Ur ure] pow 
David b. Мону; etd in documents (f£ li; per 
section Toto; Sehottem (halve place ol мапе tarius Me 
nings. 

The province of Rhein-Hessen includes the שואי‎ rt 
binates: ALZEY (rabii, Im. 1. Leyi; do congregations: HINGEN 
(rabbi, Dr. К. (irünfeld ; 17 congregictions, аон wi ну Hee 
mentioned Ober- and Nieder н еен; 1. Rhngensteimn founder 
of the “Achawa,” ант al the former place; ou the [utter 
there ds in the rufus of the palace of Charlemagne a Jewish 
cemetery several centuries old); MAINZ (rabbi, Dr. хе; 
2] congregations, Inelnding the aneient Jewish соу of 
Oppenheim ; existing since. the muddle of the Тай century, it 
suffered during the persecutions, especially m 1:549 ; TRO Jews; 
new synagogue); WoRMS (rabln, Dr. A. Stein; 15 congrega- 
lions). 


In 1903, in a foetal population of 1,050,020 in the 
three provinces of Starkenburg, Ober-ilessen, and 
Rhein-Hessen, aud some enclaves, there were £4,618 
Jews. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY: For Hesse-Cassel: Salfeld, Martyrologium., 
missin; J. J. Winckelmann, Grladliche und Walhrliiafle 
Desehreibiung der F'lrstentlimer Hessen und Hersfeld, ty, 
4105 ef seq, vi. 3003, Bremen, TOT; Kopp, Bruchstliche zur 
Erltuterung der Teutschen Gesch, und Rechte, рат, pp. 
155 ef sega Cassel, 1799; part ii, pp. DAT ct seq, ib. 1800; Kom- 
el Gesch. Hessens, Y. 20808, vi. G64 ef seq; €. E. Gunther, 
Bihter aus der Hessischen Vorzeit, pp. 71 ef seg., Darm- 
stadt, 1553; Hess, Bettrdige zur Geolehlicsambeit and Kunst, 
ii. 137 et seq, Frankfort-on-the-Mitinz Archiv für Hessisehe 
Gesch, Xi. 200; Munk, Die Constituten der Némnunllichen 
Hessischen dudenscehatt, y Juhwischrift zum 70. (eban ts- 
tag Dr. israri Hildeslieimers, pp. 69 et seq; Hebr. part. pp. 
14 €t seya Berlin, 3800; Nfattistisches Jahrbuch des Deutsch 
Tsrachitischen Geaeindcbandes, 19038, pp. 61 et seq; Saifeld, 
Jaieleinordutiug Philipps des огох Недев, іп Hebr. Bibl. 
1819, p. 38; Spiker, Ueber dic Ehe malige und Jetzige Lage 
der Jiden in Evutscitaud, p. 2:5, Walle, 1800. 

For Hesse-Darristadt: Romine), Geseh. Hessens, vi. 98; €. Е, 
Günther, Bilder aus der Hessischen Vorzeit, pp. CI et se, 
Darmstadt, 1553; L. Baur, Pie duden and das duientuim 
in der Landyrafsehatt Hessen-Darmstadt, in Zeit. 1ür 
Deutsche Wulturyesch. new series, iii. 645 cf sega, Hanover, 
17+ Jüdische Presse, Berlin, 1577, Nos. 24 865. Statistioches 
үш des Deutsch-Israclitischen tremcindchundes, Ber- 
lin, 1903. 

For Darmstadt: Walther, Рума, Wie hs War und 
Wie Es Geworden, p. 107, Darmstadt, 18655; Darmstadt 
Memorbueh for 1717 Gn possession of Dr. David Selver}. 

For Friedberg: Pl. Diefenbach, (reseh. der Stadt und 
Burg Friedberg in der Weltterau, pp. 3801 rt seq... Darmstadt, 
INT; L. Lowenstein, Zur Gesch. der Juden in Friedberg, 
in Britter für Jüdische Gesch; und Literatur Y. Nos. 2, 
4,5, Mayence. 12403. 

Fortppenheim : Frank, Oppenheim-am-Bheiu, Darmstadt, 
lan; Urkundenbuch, pp. 281-500, and from at, Kayserling, 


Die Juden in Oppenheim, in Monatsschrift, ix. For the 
persecutions : Salfeld, Martyrologium, passim. 

n. №. МА. 
Hesse-Homburg: The first document rela- 


D 


ting to the Jews of llombnrg is dated 1359, when 
the German emperor Ludwig the Bavarian conferred 
upm Gottfried V. of Homburg, Lord of Eppen- 
stein and governor ot Wetterau, the right to receive 
ten Jews in each of his possessions, {п 1622 there 
were twenty Jews in the district of Homburg: in 
1671, three families: in 1790, seventy-five бароя; 
in 1903 the entire population was 9.274, including 
425 Jews, The condition of the Jews of Homburg 
was, on the whole, a favorable опе; but they were 
heavily taxed, every Jew paying ten gulden protec- 
tion-money a усаг, and one gulden on New- Year, 
in addition to such special taxes as twenty-four 
thalers a year to the Lutheran congregation, The 
first Jews’ decree was issued in 16059 by Landgrave 
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Georg; the second iu 1710 by Landgrave Ernst | 


Ludwig; and the third in 1737 by Landgrave Fricd- 
rich Jacob. 

The Jews had no organization so long as they 
were few in number. They did not even possess 
the right o£ prayer in common, which was first 
granted them in 1654 by Landgrave Friedrich, 
who appointed the court Jew and Factor Zacharias 

Seligmann supervisor and represeut- 

Zacharias ative of the Jews, as they had been 

Seligmann. accused of committing excesses dur- 

ing their ceremonies. 116 wasempow- 
ered to impose tines for the transgression of the 
Jewish law, tbe money to be turned over to the 
lindgrave; to report any wrong-doing on the part 
of the Jews; and, finally, to take note ol every- 
thing happening among them. ln return for these 
duties, and in virtue of his oflice of court factor, hc 
was exempted from all taxes payable to the land- 
grave, and had various other privileges, His sue- 
cessor as supervisor was Hzig Bauer, who, however, 
was not court factor; he also was appointed by the 
landgrave. As the community had considerably in- 
creased in the meantime, the landgrave gave him 
three assistants as treasurers, who were to be eleeted 
by the community. They might make no payments 
withont the consent of the director; they were to 
take note of all that happened among the Jews; de- 
termine punishments in cases of misdemeanor, and 
report the same to the officials of the landgrave: 
appoint an ellicient precentor; make out and dis- 
tribute the tickets for the poor; prevent cheating: 
keep order in the Jewish school; prevent any iufrae- 
tion of the Jewisli ceremonies; and they were em- 
powered to punish offenders hy fines, in money or 
in work, and even by excommunication, The treas- 
urers were elected every year, and might be reelected. 
The first election took place in 1713 In 1537 the 
number of candidates was increased to six, [rom 
whom the landgrave chose three, 

{п 1790 some ehanges were made in the eomposi- 
tion of the board of managers of the commnnity. 
The landgrave appointed two directors instead of 
one, and a “hekdesh gabbai ” (director of the shelter 
for travelers) was elected in place of the treasurers, 

The Jews at first lived in whatever part of the 
city they chose, but when Landgrave Friedrich en- 
larged the city by laying out the Neustadt in 1703, 
he assigned a certain street to them, whicb was 
closed by gates. Although he accorded them vari- 
ous privileges in building up their quarter, the Jews 
were slow to settle there. 1n 1516 the ordinance 
compelling them to live in the Jews’ street was re- 

pealed. The philanthropic institu- 
Charitable tions were mainly the same as those in 
In- other communities, In early times 
stitutions. there wasa shelter for the foreign poor, 
to which any one might be admitted, 
Tbe expenses for board and lodging were defrayed 
by individual members of the community, who re- 
ceived tickets stating that on specified. days they 
were each to care for oue poor person in tbeir homes 
or to provide money for his support. The direct- 
ors had to care for the local poor, and were com- 
pelled by the government to do so in ense of neglect 
on their part. 
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The Jews ot llesse-)Iombnrg were very poor, 
as most of the trades were closed to them. They 
could work only as butchers, soap-makers, eabinet- 
makeis, tailors, and pedlers, this last ocenpation af- 
fording a menger subsistence to the majority, Com- 
merce in groceries was entirely Forbidden to them. 
There was much call for philanthropy, therefore, 
and the community had a curious organization of 
ten philanthropic institutions, which still exist. 
Jews were also occasionally employed as printers, 
There was no exclusively Hebrew printing estab- 
lishment at Homburg, but in 1727 Landgrave Fried- 
rich Jacob established in the government printing- 
ollice a department for Hebrew books. T'etillot and 
mahzorim principally were printed, and. some Jew- 
ish scientific works. 

The Jews of Homburg were fully emancipated in 
[845, when Landerave Gustav promulgzated the fol- 
lowing decree: “In local and state affairs no differ- 
ence shall henceforth be made between our Christian 
and our Jewish subjects.” This decree was issned in 
consequence of a petition by tbe people. 1n 1853 
radical changes were made in the board of directors. 
Landgrave Ferdinand decreed that the board should 
consist of the rabbi as president, a director appointed 
by the landgrave, and three other directors nomi- 
nated by the two former and confirmed by the land- 
grave, The rabbi alone should decide religious 
questions, "he whole board was to determine the 
budget and the taxes to be levied; appoint and 
supervise the otlieials ; take charge of the synagogue, 
religions school, women's bath, and cemetery ; and 
provide for the elevation and education of the com- 
munity, Final changes in the board were made by 
the government in 1876, when it was decreed that it 
should consist of five members chosen by the com- 
munity fora period of six years, and of one deputy 
for each ol the members, the board recuning the 
same functions as formerly. 

It can not be determined now when the first ceme- 
tery was laid out. In 1684 the Jews were permitted 

to enclose their burial-place and to 
The erect tombstones. The burial-tax pay- 
Cemeteries. able to the landgraveamountetd to two 
florins for a Jew 0] Homburg, and 
four florins for a Jew of Ober-Ursel, that locality 
having the right to bury its deadin Homburg. The 
second cemetery was about two miles distant from 
the city. There the communities of Seulberg, Köp- 
pern, Hodheim- vor-der- Hobe, and llolzhausen 
buried their dead. Permission for the establish- 
ment of this cemetery was given in 1703. It is 
now closed, The present cemetery has been in nse 
since 1865. 

In 1684 the Jews were permitted to rent a suita- 
ble apartment, not fronting on the street, for a com- 
mon chapel, The first synagogue was built in 1731, 
the site being presented tothecommunity. Services 
were held in this synagogue until 1867, when the 
present synagogue was erected at a cost of 69,906 
gulden. Communal houses were built in 1764 and 
1877, both of them being largely used for educa- 
tional purposes. 

The first publie school was organized in 1829 as 
an elementary and religious school, the teacher be- 
ing under the direction of the landgrave. When 
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a general publie school for all denominations was 
subsequently opened at Homburg, the community 
Was anade responsible for the religious instruction 
of the Jewish pupils, the teacher being a regular 
member of the teaching stall. 

In 1737 the community, with the consent of the 
landgrave, united itself to the rabbinate of Fried 
herz, whose chief rabbi took charge 
of all rabbinical functions in both 
places. In. 1825 the lindgrave ap 
pointed Joseph Wormscr as assistant rabbi, who, 
however, performed only the marriages. The suc- 
ceeding assistant rabbis, among whom the later chicf 
rabbi of Hamburg, Stern, may be noted, acted also 
as teachers in the religious schools. In 18523 the 
landgrave appointed the teacher and assistant rabbi 
Fromm as first rabbi of lIesse-Momburg, subse- 
quently endowing the rabbinate with a state sub- 
sidy of 200 gulden, which sum is still paid by the 
Prussian government; this is the only instance in 
which a rabbi receives a subsidy from that govern- 
ment, Rabbi Fromm, who subsequently became 
chaplain to Baron Wilhelm von Rothschild, was 
succeeded. by Dr. Auerbach, later rabbi of Nord- 
hausen. 11е was followed by Dr. Appel subse- 
quently rabbi at Carlsruhe. The present (1908) in- 
cumbent, Dr. IT. Конек, was appointed in 1857. 
The otlicials of the community include a precentor, 
slaughterer, and communal servant. Its expenses 
were at first covered principally by taxes levied upon 
new arrivals and collected at marriages and deaths. 
The sale of honorary rights, gifts on the eall to the 
Torah, and fees for entering the names of the dead in 
the memorial book also constituted a source of in- 
come. Subsequently the method of direct taxation 
was employed, the board apportioning the amount 
according to the circumstances of the individual; 
this arrangement still obtains. 


Rabbis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Senkenberg, Nel. Jur. i. 208; Colombel, Die 
Judenrverfolgung in der Mitte des XIV. Jahrhunderts, mil 
Besonderer Beziehung auf Nassau, in Annalen des Ver- 
eins für Nassauische Alterthumskunle, viii. 119, Wiesba- 
den, 1866; Frank, Chronologische Notizen ber die Isya li- 
tische Gemvinle zu Hoiburg-voraler-Hóhlie,in Der Isvaclit, 
1864, No. 94 ; Uebir die Juden in Homburg, in Isractitische 
Wochenschrift, Magdeburg, 1881, No. 10, 0 
р. П. К. 


HESSE-NASSAU. See NASSAU. 
HET (n): Eighth letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 


The name, perhaps, means “hedge,” "fence"; on 
the form, which is Aramaic, see ALPHABET. “Het” 
is a guttural, commonly pronounced nearly as the 
German "ch" before "a" or "o," Originally—as 
inay be inferred from the Assyrian, in which it some- 
times sinks into the spiritus lenis, and from the Ara- 
bic and Ethiopie, in which it is represented by two 
letters, the harsh “kha ” and the softer * ha"—it had a 
double pronunciation; the softer form seems to have 
disappeared early. It interchanges occasionally with 
.א‎ n. and y, rarely with palutals It is sometimes 
pretixed to triliteral roots to form quadriliterals. Its 
numerical valne is 8. 
T I. Br 


HET NEDERLANDSCHE ISRAELIET. 
See PERIODICALS. 

HETH (nn): Second son of Canaan (Gen. x. 15; 
I Chiron. i. 13) and, apparently, the progenitor of the 


Пино, Ieths deseendants iri Jed “childret 
of Heth” (bene Het), aud, in Abrabiuu’s time are 
said to have lived at lebron. From them А гара 
purchased the cave of Machpelah (Gen. xxii 
passim). 


In Gen, xvii. 46 their women are called 
* daughters of HTeth "; in Gen. ואאג‎ 6, 8, 
ters of Canaan.” See JITTER, 

К. ЧОП. M. SEL 

HETHLON (חתלון)‎ : Place referred to in bz: 
kiel (xlvi. 13, מווצוג‎ 1); situated on the north וו‎ 
boundary of Israel as ideally projected. by that 
prophet, who stated the place to be in the пе 
borhood of Машан and Zedad. Furrer (in “7 D 
p. NV." vill. 27) identifies Dethlon with the modern 
Папар, northeast of Tripoli; and Vou Kastern, tol 
lowed by Bertholet and Buhl, identifies it with 
"Аар, north of the mouth of the Хачу yah (Нах 
tings, " Dict. Bible”; Bull, " Geographie des Alten 
Palästina.” p. 61). 

E. G. H. M. Sen. 

HEVESI, JOSEPH: llungarian anthor and 
journalist; boru March 15, 1857; studied at the 
high school in Kecskemét, and graduated from the 
University of Budapest. Ilevesi is one of Hungary's 
most noted novelists. Among his works are the 
following: “Ibolyák,” Budapest, 1879; “A Malom 
Alatt,” 1879; “Névjegyek Janki Asztalara,” 1880; 
"Vig Elbeszélések," 1883; "AA Feltámadt Halott,” 
156; “Hamis Gyémántok,” 1886 (translated into 
German. hy Adolf Kohut under the title ל‎ Falsche 
Diamanten," Zurich, 1890); “Apró Történetek,” 
Sse ce sz tone (lads. ערוק‎ Elen 15995 X 
Yordiusi Csomó,” 1595. Besides numerous novel- 
cttes in magazines, he has written for almost every 
number of the Tollowing periodicals edited by him 
self: * Vasárnapi Lapok,” 1880-581; " Ellenár," 1883, 
" Magyar Nzalon,” 1884-91; “Szépirodalmi Könyv- 
tir," [590503 (12 vols’). 

Since 1%42 Hevesi has been editor also of the 
weekly “Magyar Geniusz,” and since 1894 also of 
the monthly review " Otthon." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Harvath, Kounyvészet, 1557-90; Magyar Nza- 
lon, viii, xvii. $ Szinnyei, Magyar rok Elite. 

s. p 

HEVESI, LUDWIG: Hungarian journalist and 
author; born Dee. 20, 1813, in Heves, Hungry. 
11е began to study medicine and classical philology 
in Dudapestand Vienna, but soon turned to writing, 
and since 1865 has been an active journalist and 
author. In 1866 he became engaged as collab- 
orator on the “Pester Lloyd," and later on the 
“Breslauer Zeitung," for which publications he 
writes humorous feuilletons. In 1875 Hevesi settled 
in Vienna and became associate editor of the art 
department of the ~ Wiener Fremdenblatt.” Пе also 
wrote the dramatie criticisms on the performances 
in the Hofburetheater. During 1871-74 he edited 
“Kleine Leute," a journal for the young, the first 
seven volumes originating exclusively from his 
pen. In conjunction with a few friends he fonnded 
the Hungarian humoristie publication “Borsszem 
Jankó," which soon became a popular journal. 

llevesi's writings include: “Sie Sollen Ihn Nicht 
Waben: Heiteres aus Ernster Zeit," Leipsic, set: 
"Budapest," Budapest, 1872; "Des Schineiderge- 
sellen Andreas Jelky Abenteuer in Vier Welttheilen,” 
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ib. 1973-79, a himoristic work that has been translated 
into Hungarian and Finnish and enjoys great popu- 
larity, especially in Finland; “Auf der Schneide,” 
Stuttgart, Sst, * Nenes Gesehichtenbuch," 7, 188»; 
* Anf der Sonnenseite,” tb. 1886; * XMimanaccando: 
Bilder aus Halen," 75. 1885; "Buch der Laune: 
Neue Geschichten,” 7), 1880; “Ein Englischer Мер 
tember: EHeitere. Fahrten Jenseits des Canals,” //. 
1891; "Regenbogen," +h. 1892, seven humorous 
tales; "^ Von Kalau bis Nickingen: cin Gemiithliches 
Krenz und Quer," 75. 1893; " Glücklichie Reisen," 24. 
1895: "Zerline Gabillon, cin IKünstlerlelien," 7, 
1892; “Blane Fernen,” ib, 1897; * Das Bunte Buch,” 
ib. 1898; © Wiener Totentanz,” zh. 1899; and in Jlun- 
garian, "Karezképek," Budapest, 1876, sketehes 
from life in the Hungarian capital, Hevesi ds re- 
garded as oue of the most original and versitile of 
humorists, writing German und Itungarian with 
equal ease ind perfection. Пе also occupies a 
prominent place as an art critic, and his numerous 
articles on art, published in * Ver Sacrum,” "Жей- 
schrift für Bildende Kunst,” ete.. have been a pow- 
erful factor in shaping public opinion with regard 
to current art-tendencies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Kouversetions-Lerikon, s.v.; Die 
Zeit, July t& ISOS, pp. 26-27 : Ludwig Eisenberg, Dus fae int ige 
Wien, 1 Vijana, ING; Pallas Ler. ix. xviii. 

g. B. B. 

HEWERS OF WOOD ו(חמבי עצים)‎ Меп] 
servants. The Gibeonites who attempted to deceive 
Joshua were condemned by the princes of Israel to 
he hewers of wood and drawers of water to the con- 
gregation (Josh, ix. 21, 29). In Deut. xxix. 11 the 
hewers of wood are mentioned among the strangers 
as servants. The same expression is also found in 
Jer. xlvi. 22, where it is said that the Babylonians 
will come against Egypt with axes, as hewers of 
wood, and in 11 Chron. ii. 10, where Solomon asks 
Hiram, King of Tyre, to send him hewers (חטבים)‎ 
of wood. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gesenius-Buhl, Handwörterh. р. 244; Has- 
tings, Dict. Bible. 

Pat М. тч. 

HEXAPLA. See ORIGEN. 

HEXATEUCH: The first six books of the Dible; 
the Pentateuch taken together with the Book of 
Joshua as one originally connected work, Two rea- 
Sons are given for this connection. On the assump- 
tion that it was the intention of the historian to show 
how the promise of Yuwu concerning the possession 
of Ше Holy Land was fulfilled, the argument is 
advanced that he ean not have broken ofl at the 
death of Moses, but must have carried his narrative 
down through the conquest of Canaan, recounted in 
Joshua. The second reason is that tbe sources for 
the Pentatench appear to have been the sources for 
the Book of Joshua. But even if there were no ob- 
jections to either of these contentions, they would 
not be sullicient to undermine the independence and 
conipleteness of the Pentateuch, evident throughout 
its entire composition, and verified by ап uncontra- 
dicted tradition which goes back to Biblical times. 
The Torah has never been connected with the Book 
of Joshna, and has always constituted the first part 
of the Dible, in contradistinction to the two other 
parts. See JOSHUA, Book oF; PENTATEUCH. 

E. а. И. D. J 
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HEYDEMANN, HEINRICH: German arche- 
ologist; born at Greifswald Aug. 28, 1542; died at 
Halle Oct. 10, 1889; studied classical philology and 
archeology at the universities of Tübingen, Bonn, 
Greifswald, and Berlin, graduating from the last- 
mumed in 1865. After having published (1866), un- 
der the title * Hiupersis," an essay on Greek. vase- 
puintings, he took a voyage to Italy anl Greece, 
where he devoted himself principally to the study 
of antique vases, a study which remained the chief 
object of his later years. 1n 1869 he became docent 
in archeology at the University of Berlin, and in 1874 
received acall as professor 10 Halle. Besides numer- 
ous essays in the “Annali dell’ Istituto,” the “ Ar- 
chiiologische Zeitung,” and the * Zeitschrift für Bil- 
dende Kunst,” Heydemann published the following 
works: "Griechische Vasenbilder,” Berlin, 1870; 
“pie Vasensammlungen des Museo Nazionale zu 
Neapel?" zb. 1872; “Terrakotten ans dem Museo 
Nazionale zu Neapel,” 75, 1882; “ Dionysos’ Gebnrt 
und Kindheit,” Halle, 1385. 


BRiRLIOGRAPUY: Meyers Konversations-Lerikon, 1897; De le 
Ron Juden-Mission. g 


HEYDENFELDT, SOLOMON: American 
jurist: born in Charleston, 8. C., 1816: died at San 
l'ranciseo Sept. 15, 1890. When twenty-one years 
old he left South Carolina for Alabama, where he 
was admitted to the bar and practised law for a 
number of years in Tallapoosa county. Пе was 
judge of the county court and an unsuccessful can- 
didate for judge of Mobile. Holding views on sla: 
very that were at variance with public opinion, he 
found himself obliged to leave Alabama for Califor- 
nia, ыт] in 1850 he settled in San Francisco. From 
1852 to 1897 he was associate judge of the Suprenie 
Court of California, and he was acknowledged to 
be ane of the ablest justices on the bench. Ic was 
elected by direct vote of the people, being the first 
Jew to be thus honored, 

Heydenfeldt wasa Democratic politician of South- 
ern. proclivities, and supported Breckinridge in his 
campaign against Lincoln. Early in lire he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the office of United 
States senator before the California legislature, and 
he was a member of several conventions. 

His practise brought. him a case wherein he vin 
dicated the right of the Jews to labor on Sunday 
(* People as. Newman,” 9 Cal. 502). Finally, when 
a test oath was required from lawyers, he refused to 
take it and retired from publie practise. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. M. Friedenberg, in Publications Am. Jerr. 

Hist. Sac, x. 120 et seq. 


А. A.M. E. 


HEYMAN, ELIAS: Swedish physicinn; born 
at Göteborg in 1829; died in 1889. Ike studied med- 
icine at Lund and at the Karolinska Institut, Stock- 
holm, Heyman practised medicine ut Goteborg 
from {862 to 1878. He was one of the originators 
of the “Gothenburg Bystemi ” (see * Cyclopedia of 
Temperance and Prohibition,” s.v. “Sweden "), and 
founder of many hygienic institutions. In 1878 he 
was appointed professor of hygiene at the Karo- 
linska Institut. In Stockholm he edited the medical 
journal *l1Iygeia," and was elected secretary of the 
Hygienic Society and director of the Hygienic Mu- 
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seum. In the interest of science he undertook 
several journeys, going in turn to England, Ger- 
many, and Holland, and visiting Montpellier and 
Vienna. 

Heyman succeeded. in organizing instruction in 
hygiene in Sweden, and had hardly completed this 
work when he diel suddenly while delivering an 
address on that subject. Heyman. wrote volumi- 
nously on scientific and practical hygiene, lis works 
treating of vital statisties (1817), sanitation (1877), 
ventilation (1880), working men's dwellings. temper- 
ance, school hygiene, ete. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Svensk Ldlhare- Materiel, pp. 


373, ИА, 
Stockholm, 1839, 1599. Ё 
" A T 


HEYMANN, ISAAC H.: Dutch cantor anid 
composer; horn abont 1854; son of Phinchas Hey- 
mann. After having made several tours through 
Hungary, lleyimann was cantor successively at 
Filehne, (irandenz, and Gnesen. In 1856 he went to 
Amsterdam as chief cantor, which position he still 
(1908) occupies. Heymann is generally called the 
“Gnesener hazzan." 

Of his many compositions he has published (1898) 
“Shire Todah la-El,” a collection which ре ded- 
icated to Queen. Wilhelmina on the day of ber coro- 
nation, Most of the melodies now sung by the con- 
gregation and by the synagogal choruses which le 
has organized have been composed by him. 

Heymann has a son. Karl WiyMann, a pianist and 
composer; and three danghters, Louise, Sophia, 
and Johanne, of whom the first two are singers 
and the last is à pianist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frank, Kleines Tonlittustlerlevcieon ; M. Herz- 
veld, Isaac PI ynann, Vienna, ISsi: Aly, Zeit. des Jud. 
May 26, 15863; (Gisterr.-Ung. Cantoren Zeitung, July 1, 1599; 
Der Israclit, Aug. 11, 1901 (with portrait); Neue Zeitschrift 
für Musik, Get. 2, 1990; Joodsehe. Courant, May 21 UR 
(with portrait). 

6 TOUS. 

HEYMANN, KARL: German pianist; born 
at Filehne. Posen, Oct. 6, 1853; son of Isaac 
II. Hey mann. He received his early musical edu- 
cation at the Cologne Conservatorium, where he 
was a pupil of llilier, Gernsheim, and Breuning, 
and later studied at Berlin under Friedrich Wiel (in 
thorough-bass and composition). He had become 
famonsasa pianist when ill health compelled him 
to retire from the concert stage. In 1872. however, 
he accompanied Wilhelm] on a tour, and then De- 
came nuisieal director at Prague, where he preferred 
to reside. [le later received an appointment as court 
pianist to the Landgrave of Iesse, and from 1877 to 
1880 he was instructor of pianoforte at Dr. IIoch's 
Conservatorium in Frankfort-on-the-Main. [lis priv- 
cipal compositions are a pianoforte concerto ; * Elfen- 
spiel”; " Munmmenschanz " ; and ~“ Phantasiestücke. " 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ehrlich, Celebrated Pianists of the Past and 

Present; Baker, Bioy. Dict. of Musicians, s.v. 

2 J. So. 

HEYMANN, PAUL: German laryngoscopist ; 
born at Pankow, near Berlin, 1849; studied medi- 
cine at Berlin and Heidelberg (M.D., Berlin, 1874). 
After taking a postgraduate course at Ieidelberg, 
Vienna, Prague, and Tübingen, he in 1878 estab- 
lished himself in Berlin, where in 1894 he became 
privat docent and їп 1899 assistant professor. 
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Heymann has written many CSa Yt 
journals, mainly on laryngoscopy, t re жїз, und 
diseases of the nose and throat. Il qs also tie ed 
itor of *TMandbuch der Larynsoiogie vri Roinole 
gie," Berlin, 1896 1900. 

A BIELIOGRAPHY : Page), biograplisehes Le ribin. 

s. ECT 

HEZEKIAH ilebr. cmn. הרו‎ 
"my strength is Jah"; Assyrian, " בו /ה11‎ ‘i: 1. 
King of Judah (736-697 r.c.).— Biblical Data: ה‎ ın 
of Ahaz and Abi or A bijah; ascended the throne 
at the age of twenty-five and reigued twenty nine 
years (II Kings xvni. 1-2; TI Coron, xxix. 1). leze- 
kiah was the opposite of bis father, Abaz: and no 
king of Judah, among either his predecessors or his 
successors, could, it is said, be compared to him (ll 
Kings xvii 5), His tirst act was to repair the 
Temple, whieh had been closed during the reign of 
Ahaz. To this end he reorganized the services of the 
priests and Levites, purged the Temple and its ves- 
sels, and opened it with imposing sacritices (11 Chron. 
ххіл. 2-560). From the high places he removed the 
fanes Which had been tolerated even by the pions 
kings among his predecessors, and he made the Tem- 
ple the sole place for the enlt of Yuwu. A still more 
conspicuons act was his demolition of the brazen 
serpent which Moses had made in the wilderness and 
which had hitherto been worshiped (IT Kings xviii. 
4) Ile also sent messengers to Ephraim and Manas- 
sch inviting them to Jerusalem for the celebration 
of the Passover. The messengers, however, were 
not only not listened to, but were even laughed at; 
only a few men of Asher, Manasseh, and Zebulun 
came to Jerusalem. Nevertheless the Passover was 
celebrated with great solemnity and such rejoicing as 
had not been in .ernsalem since the days of Solomon 
(11 Chron. xxx.). The feast took place in the second 
month instead of the first, in accordance with the 
permission contained in Num, ix. 16, 11. 

llezekiah was successful in his wars against the 
Philistines. driving them back in a series of victori- 
ous battles as far as Gaza (II Kings xviii. S). He 
thus not only retook all the cities that his father 
had lost (11 Chron. xxviii. 13), but even conquered 
others belonging to the Philistines. Josephus re- 
cords (* Ant.” ix. I3, & 3) that Hezekiah captured all 
their cities from Gaza to Gath. leze- 
kiah was seconded in his endeavors by 
the prophet Isaiah, on whose prophe- 
cies he relied, venturing even to revolt 
against the King of Assyria by refu- 
sing to pay the usual tribute (JT Kings xviii. 7) 
still, Hezekiah came entirely under Isaiah's intlu- 
ence only after a hard struggle with certain of his 
ministers, who advised him to enter into an alliance 
with Egypt. This proposal did not please. Isaiah, 
who saw in it a defection of the Jews front God; 
and it was at his instigation that Shebna, the minis 
ter of Ilezekiah’s palace and probably his counselor, 
working for the alliance with Egypt, was deposed 
from office (Isa. xxii. 15-19). 

As appears from I] Kings xviii. 7-15, Hezekiah 
revolted against the King of Assyria almost imme- 
diately after ascending the throne.  Shalmaneser in- 
valed Samaria in the fourth year of Hezekiah's 
reign. and conquered it in the sixth, while Sennach- 
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Under the 
Influence 
of Isaiah. 


Hezekiah 


erib invaded Judah in the fourteenth. The last- 
mentioned fact is also recorded in Isa. xxxvi. 1; but 
it would scem strange if the King of Assyria, who 
had conquered the whole kingdom of Теле), did 
not push farther on to dudah, and if the latter 
remained unmolested during ten yews. dn H 
Chron. xxxii. 1 the year in which Sennacherib in- 
vided Judah is not given, nor is there any mention 
of Wezekiah’s previous revolt. 

There is, besides, an essential difference bet ween 
זז‎ Kings, on the one hand, and Isaiah and 11 Chron., 
on the other, as to the invasion of Sennacherib. 
According to the. former, «ennacherib first invaded 
Judah in the fourteenth vear of Hezekiah, and took 
all the fortified cities (the annals of Sennacherib re- 
port forty-six cities and 200,000 prisoners). Heze- 
kiah acknowledged his faultand parleyed with Sen- 
naclierib about a treaty. Sennacherib imposed upon 
Hezekiah a tribute of three hundred talents of silver 
and thirty talents of gold; and in order to pay ìt 
Hezekiah was obliged to take all the silver in the 
Temple and in his own treasuries, and even to "cut 
off the gold from the doors of the Temple " (11 Kings 

xviii. 13-16). Sennacherib, however, 
Invasion of acted treacherously. After receiving 


Sen- the gold and the silver he sent a large 
nacherib. army under three of his oflicers to be- 


siege Jerusalem, while he himself with 
the remainder of his troops remained at Lachish 
(ib. xviii. 17). The contrary is related in И Chroni- 
cles. After Sennacherib had invaded Judah and 
marched toward Jerusalem, Hezekiah decided to de- 
fend his capital. He accordingly stopped up the 
wells; diverted the watercourse of Gihon, conducting 
it to the city hy a subterranean canal (11 Chron. 
xxxii. 30; Ecelus. [Sirach] xlviii. 17); strengthened 
the walls; and employed all possible means to make 
the city impregnable (IT Chron. xxxii. 1-5), Still 
the people of Jerusalem were terror-stricken, and 
many of Hezckiah’s ministers looked toward Egypt 
for help. Isaiah violently denounced the proceed 
ings of the people, and derided their activity in for- 
tifying the city (lsa. xxii. 1-14). 

The account from the arrival of Sennacherib’s 
army before Jerusalem under Rabshakeh till its de- 
struction is identical in 11 Kings, Isaiah, and II 
Chronicles. Rabshakeh summoned Hezekiah to sur- 
render, derided his hope of help from Egypt, and 
endeavored to inspire the people with distrust of 
Hezekiah's reliance on providential aid. But Sen- 
nacherib, having heard that Tirhakah, King of Ethi- 
opia, had marched against him, withdrew his army 
from Jerusalem. Ile sent messages to Hezekiah in- 
forming him that his departure was only temporary 
and that he was sure of ultimately conquering Jeru- 
salem, Jlezekiah spread open the letters before God 
and prayed for the delivery of Jerusalem. Isaiah 
prophesied that Sennacherib would not again attack 
Jerusalem; and it came to pass that the whole army 
of the Assyrians was destroyed in one night by “the 
angel of the Lord” (П Kings xviii. 17-xix.; Isa. 
וטא רד‎ ХХИ IF Chron. хххїї. 9-22). 

Hezekiah was exalted in the sight of the surround- 
ing nations, and many brought him presents (11 
Chron. xxxii, 23). During the siege of Jerusalem 
Hezekiah had fallen dangerously ill, and had been 
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told by Isaiah that he would die. IHlezekiah, whose 
kingdom was in danger, because he had no heir 
(Manassch was not born till three years later) and 
his death would therefore end his dynasty, prayed 
to God and wept bitterly. Isaiah was ordered by 
God to inform Hezekiah that Ile had heard his 
prayer and that fifteen years should be added to his 
life. llis diseuse was to he cured hy a poultice of 
бех: and the divine promise was ratified by the 
retrogression of the shadow on the sun dial of Айаз 
(lings. хх. LILA ss vnb dq II Chron, 
xxxii. 24). After ]Iezekiah's recovery Merodach- 
baladan, King of Babylon, sent ambassadors with 
presents ostensibly to congratulate Lezekiah on his 
recovery and to inquire into the miracle (11 Kings 
xx. 12; 11 Chron. xxxii. 31) Ilis real intention 
may have been, however, to sce how far an alli- 
ance with Hezekiah would be advantageous to the 
King of Babylon.  Iezekiah received. the ambassa- 
dors gladly, and displayed before them all his treas- 
ures, showing them that an ally of so great im- 
portance was not to he despised. But hie received a 
terrible rebuke froin Isaiah, who considered the act 
as indicating distrust in the divine power; where- 
upon Hezekiah expressed his repentance (H Chron. 
хх а ПЕЕ disp XXIX 

llezekiah's death occurred, as stated above, after 
he had reigned twenty-nine years. lle was buried 
with great honor amid universal mourning in the 
chief sepuleher of the sons of David (Il Chron. 
xxxii. 33). He is represented as possessing great 
treasures and much cattle (4. xxxii. 27-29). Ile 
is the only king after David noted for his organiza- 
tion of the musical service in the Temple (25. xxix. 
25-98) There is another similarity between him and 
David, namely, his poctical talent; this is attested 
not only by the psalm which he composed when 
hne had recovered from his sickness (lsa. xxxviii. 
10-90), but also by his message to Isaiah and his 
prayer (i. xxxvii. 3, 4, 16-20). Tle is said to have 
compiled the ancient Hebrew writings, and he 
ordered the scholars of his time to copy for him the 
Proverbs of Solomon (Prov. xxv. 1). 

LE M. SFL. 
In Rabbinical Literature: llezekiah is con- 
sidered as the model of those who put tbeir trust in 
the Lord. Only during his sickness did he waverin 
his hitherto unshaken trust and require a sign, for 
which he was blamed by Isaiah (Lam. К. i.) The 
Hebrew name * Hizkiy yah ” is considered by the Tal- 
inudists to be a surname, meaning either “strength- 
ened by Үнүн?” or “he who made a firm alliance 
between the Israelites and Ynwir"; his eight other 
names are enumerated in Isa. ix. 5 (Sanh. 91a). Пе 
is called the restorer of the study of the Law in 
the schools, and is said to have planted a sword at 
the door of the bet ha-midrash, declaring fhat he 
who would not study the Law should be struck with 
the weapon (25. U4). 

lezekiah’s piety, which, according to the Tal- 
mudists, alone occasioned the destruction of the As- 
svrian army and the signal deliverance of the Israel- 
ites when Jerusalem was attacked by Sennacherib, 
cansed him to be considered by some as the Messiah 
(îh. 99a). According to Bar Kappara, lIezekfah was 
destined fo be the Messiah, but the attribute of jus- 
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tice (“middat ha din”) protested against this, say- 
ing that as David, who sang so much the glory of 
God, had not been made the Messiah, still less should 
Hezekiah, for whom so many miracles had been 
performed, yet who did not sing the praise of God 
(2b. 912). 

Hezekiah’s dangerous illness wits caused by the 

discard between him and Isaiah, each of whom de- 
sired that the other should pay him the 
Hezekiah first visit. In order to reconcile them 
and Isaiah. God struck Hezekiah with a malady 
and ordered: Isaiah to visit the sick 
king Isaiah told the latter that he would die, and 
that. his soul also would perish because he had not 
married and bad thus neglected the commandment 
to perpetuate the human species, Hezekiah did not 
despair, however, holding to the principle that one 
must always have recourse to prayer. He finally 
married Isaiah’s daughter, who bore him Manassch 
(Ber. 10n). However, in Gen. R. Ixv. 4, as quoted 
in Yalk., 11 Kings, 245, it is said that елек 
prayed for illness and for recovery in order that he 
might he warned and be ahle to repent of his sins. 
Пе was thus the first who recovered. froin illness, 
But in his prayer he was rather arrogant, praising 
himself: and this resulted in the banishment of lis 
descendants (Sanh. 101a). R. Levi sud that Hez- 
ekjinh’s words, “and I have done what is good in thy 
eves” (11 Kings xx. 8), refer to his concealing a 
book of healing, Aceording to the Talmndists, 
Hezekiah did six things, of which three agreed with 
the dicta of the Rabbis and three disagreed there- 
with (Pes iv., end). The first three were these: (1) 
he conecaled the book of healing because people, 
instead of praying to God, relied on medical pre- 
scriptions; (2) he broke in pieces the brazen serpent 
(sce BIBLICAL Dara, above); and (3) he dragged his 
father's remains on a pallet, instead of giving them 
kingly burial The second three were: (1) stop- 
ping the water of Gihon; (2) entting the gold from 
the doors of the Temple; and (3) celebrating the 
Passover in the second month (Ber. 10b; comp. Ab 
R. N. ii, ed Schechter, p. 11). 

The question that puzzled Ewald (* Gesch. des 
Volkes. Isracd,” iii. 669, note 5) and others, * Where 
was the brazen serpent. till the time of [Ilezekiah? " 
ecenpicd the Talmudistsulso. They answered it in a 
very simple way: Asa and Joshaphat, when clear- 
ing away the idols, purposely left the brazen ser 
pent behind, in order that Hezekiah might also 
he able to do a praiseworthy deed in breaking it 
(11111. Gb) 

The Midrash reconciles the two dillerent narra- 
tives (II Kings xviii. 13-16 and 11 Chron. xx xii. 1-8) 
of Пелек conduct at the time of Sennaeherib’s 
invasion (see BIBLICAL, Dara, above). It says that 
Hezekiah prepared three means of defense: prayer, 
presents, and war (Ecel, R. ix. 27), so that the two 
Biblical statements complement each other. The 
reason Why Пелек display of his treasures to the 
Babylonian ambassadors aroused the anger of God (Il 
Chron. ХХххїї. 25) was that Hezekiah opened before 
them the Ark, showing them the tablets of the eove- 
nant, and saying, “It is with this that we are vieto- 
rious” (Valk . F040). 

Notwithstanding Hezekial’s immense riches, his 


ENGI C LOLA 


Hezekiah 


meal consisted only of a pound of אש‎ tab so Sanh, 
Эт). The honor accorded to him atter death eon 
sisted, according to 1: Judah, in his bier benz pie 
ceeded by 36,000 men whose shoul rs were bar 
in sign ol mourning. According to |? וא‎ bo nih, a 
seroll of the Law was placed on Пел Кар bier. 
Another statement is that a yeshibah wes cih 
lished on his grave—for three deys, абселі о te 
some; Tor seven, according to others: or for thirty, 
according to a third authority (Yall , II ( hron 
1083). The Talmudists attribute to Hezekiah the 
redaction of the books of Isaiah, Proverbs, Song af 

Solomon, and Ecclesiastes (B. B. 15a). 

pu. M CNET, 

Critical View: The chronology of Hezekiah s 
time presents some difliculties, The years of his 
reien have been variously given as 727-696 e., Т?1. 
698 (Köhler), 728-697 (Duncker, © Gesel des AL 
tertums"» while the modern crities (Wellhauscn, 
hamphausen, Meyer, Stade) have 711-09( The 
Dbiblieal data are conflicting, Il Kings x viii. 10 as- 
signs the fall of Samaria to the sixth year of Heze 
kiah. This would make 728 the year of his acces- 
sion. But verse 13 of the same chapter states that 
Sennacherib invaded Judah in the fourteenth year 
of Hezekiah. The cuneiform inscriptions leave no 
doubt that this invasion took place in 70], which 
wonld fix 715 as Hezekiah’s initial year. The ae- 
count of his illness (11 Kings xix ) seems to contirm 
this latter date. Tle reigned twenty-nine years (ll 
Kings avii. 2). lis illness was contemporaneous 
with the events euumerated in II Kings xviii (see 
ih. xix. 1-6( The Lord promised that his life 
should he prolonged fifteen vears (29—15—14).. His 
fourteenth year being 501, the first 

Chrono- must have been 715. This will neces- 

logical sitate the assumption that the state- 
Diffieulties. ment in 11 Kings xviii. 9-10, that Sa- 

maria was captured in the sixth vear 
of Hezekiah, is incorrect. The other alternative is 
to look upon the date in verse 13 of the same chap- 
ter as a later assumption replacing an original “in 
his days." Again, the number fifteen. (40. Nis. 6) 
may have replaced, owing to xviii. 13, an original 
“ten” (comp. the “ten degrees? whieh the shadow 
on the dial receded; 7D. хх. 10). 

Another calculation renders it probable that Heze 
kiah did not aseend the throne before 722. Јери 
initial vear is B12: and between it and атата 
destruction the numbers in the books of Kings sive 
for Israel 142345 years, for Judah 163. "This diserep 
ancy, amounting in the case of Judah to 45 years 
(165-120), has heen accounted. for in various wavs, 
but every theory invoked to harmonize the data must 
concede that Hezekiah's first six years as well as 
Ahaz'slast two were posterior to T23. Nor is it deti- 
nitely known how old Hezekiah was when called to 
the throne. IH. Wings xviii. ל‎ makes him twenty 
five yearsof age. It is most probable that “twenty 
five” is an error for “fifteen.” This father (11 Kings 
xvi. 2) died at the age of thirty-six, or of forty. uc 
cording to Kamphausen (in Stade's ® Zeitschrift," iii. 
200, and. "Chronologie der Königsbücher.” p %0) 
It is not likely that Ahaz at the age of eleven, or 
even of fifteen, should have had a son. Hezekiah's 
own son Manasseh ascended the throne twenty-nine 
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years later, when he was twelve years old. This 
places his birth in the seventeenth year of his father's 
reign, or gives his father’s age as forty-two, if he 
was twenty-five at his accession, It is more proba- 
ble that Ahaz was twenty-one or twenty-five when 
Полека was born, and that the latter was thirty- 
two at the birth of his son and successor, Manassel. 

To understand the motives of [lezekiali's policy, 
the situation in the Assyro-Babylonian cinpire must 
be kept in mind, Sargon was assassinated in 700 


в.с. llis successor, Sennacherib, was 
Policy of at once confronted hy a renewed at- 
Hezekiah. tempt of Merodach-baladan to secure 


Babylon's independence. This gave 
the signal to the smaller western tributary nations 
to attempt to regain their freedom from Assyrian 
suzerainty. The account of Merodach-buladan’s 
embassy in 1T Kings xx. 12-13 fits into this period, 
the Babylonian leader doubtless intending to incite 
Judah to rise against Assyria. The motive adduced 
in the text, that the object of the embassy was to 
felicitate Hezekiah upon his recovery, would be an 
alterthought of a later historiographer. The cen- 
sure of llezekiah ou this occasion by Isaiah could 
not have happened literally as reported in this chap- 
ter. Hezekiah could not have had great wealth in 
his possession after paying the tribute levied by the 
Assyrians (Dh. xviii. 14-16). Moreover, the proph- 
есу of Isaiah should lave predicted the deportation 
of all these treasures to Nineveli and not to Babylon. 

Underlying this incident, however, is the histor- 
ical fact that Tsaiah did not view this movement to 
rebellion with any too great favor; and he must 
have warned the king that if Babylon should sne- 
ceed, the policy of the vietor in its relations to Judah 
would not diller from that of Assyria. If anything, 
Babylon would show itself still more rapacious. 
Isaiah’s condemnation of the proposed new course 
in opposition to Sennacherib is apparent from lsa. 
xiv. 20-32, ,.צואא‎ XXX.-XNXll.. Hezekiah, at first 
in doubt, was finilly moved through the influence 
of the court to disregard Isaiah's warning. Ile 
joined the anti- Assyriin league, Which included tlie 
Tyrian and Paiestinian states, Ammon. Moab, and 
Edoin, the Bedouin on the east and south, and the 
Egyptians. So prominent was his position in tliis 
confederacy that Padi, King of Ekron, who upon 
his refusal to join it had been deposed, was deliv- 
ered over to Hezekiali for sate-keeping. 

The Biblical accounts of the events subseqnent to 
the formation of tliis anti Assyrian alliance must he 
compared with the statements contained in Sen- 
паспе" priam-inseription. ltappears that the As- 
ayrian king, as soon as he had subdued the Baby- 
lonian uprising in 701, set out to reestablish his 
authority over the western vassal states. Isainh's 

fears proved only too well rounded. 


The Egypt, upon which ITezekiah Inul re- 
Assyrian lied most to extricate him from the 


Accounts. «litliculties of the situation, proved, as 

usual, unreliable. Perhaps in this in- 

stance H. Winckler's theory that not the Egyptians, 
but the Musri and the Milubha, little kingdoms in 
northwestern Arabia, were the treacherous allies, 
must be regarded as at least plausible. For Isa. 
xxx. Û pictures the difliculties besetting the embassy 
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sent to ask for aid; and as the гог] to Bgypt was 
open and much used it is not likely that a royal 
envoy to Egypt would encounter trouble iu reaching 
his destination. 

The consequence for Hezekiah was that lie had to 
resume the payment of heavy tribute; but Jerusa- 
len was not taken by Sennacherib's army, As to 
the details, the data in TI Kings xviii. t3-xix. 27 
and tsa. xxxvi.-xNxxvii. are somewhat confusing. 
|ן‎ Kings xviii. 13 declares that Sennacherib first 
vaptured all the Tortified cities with the exception 
of the capital, But this is supplemented by the 
brief statement — probably drawn from another 
source in Which the shorter form of the name рїп 
is consistently employed—that Hezekiah sent a peti- 
tion for mercey to Sennacberib, then at Lachish, and 
paid him an exorbitant tribute in consideration for 
the pardon, Sennacherib nevertheless demanded 
the surrender of the capital; but, encouraged by 
lsajialr’s assurance that Jerusalem could and would 
not be taken, Hezekiah refused, and then the death 
of 185,000 of the hostile army at the hands of the 
angel of Yirwig compelled Sennacherib at once to 
retreat. 

The story of Sennacherib’s demand aud defeat is 
told in TI Kings xviii. 17-xix. 27 (whence it passed 

over into Isaiah, and not vice versa), 


Defeat of whichis not by one hand. Stade and 
Sennach- Meinhold claim tliis account to he com: 
erib's posed of two parallel narrativesof one 
Army. суспі, and, as does also Ои, declare 


them both to be embellishing fiction. 
Wiuckler's conteution (* Gesch. Bahyloniens und As- 
syriens," 1802, pp. 255-258, and “ Alttestamentliche 
Untersuchungen,” 1892, pp. 26 et seg ( that two dis- 
tinet expeditions hy the Assyrian king are here 
treated as though there had been but one solves the 
difficulties (sce also Winckler in Sehrader, “K. A. 
יי‎ Cl, рр. ӨЗ, 279) 

According to Biblical data, Sennacherib was as- 
sassinated soon after his return. Dut if 701 was the 
vear of his (only) expedition, twentv years elapsed 
before the assassination (П Kings xix, 35 et seg.). 
Awain. Tirhakah is mentioned as marching against 
the Assyrian king; and Tirlhakah did not become 
Pharaoh before 691. On the first expedition against 
Palestine (701, his third campaign; see Schrader, 
“K, B.” ii. 91 et seq.) Sennacherib, while with his 
main arny in Philistia, senta corpsto devastate Judea 
aml blockade Jerusalem. This prompted Mezekiah to 
send tribute to Lachish and to deliver his prisoner 
Padi, after the battle of Elteke ( Altaku), where the 
Egyptian army, with its Ethiopie and perhaps 
Arabian contingents, was defeated. On the other 
hand, after Ekron had fallen into Assyrian hands, 
Sennacherib sent the Rabshakeh to force the sur- 
render of Jerusalem, Bathed in this, the king had 
fo return to Nineveh in consequence of the out- 
break of new disturbances caused by the Baby- 
lonians (ll Kings xviii, 16). 

Busicd with home troubles till the destruction of 
Babylon (700-689 p.c.), Sennacherib lost sight of the 
West. This interval Hezekiah utilized to regain 
control over the cities taken from him and divided 
among the faithful vassals of the Assyrian rulers, 
This is the historical basis for the victory ascribed 
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to him over the Philistines OF Rings xviii SB. The 
interests of Sennacherib and those of Tirhakahb soon 
clashed (Il Kings xix. 9; Herodotus, Hi. 141) in their 
desire to get control over the comineree of western 
Arabia (sec Isao NN. Pet seq, ЛЛА. 1-5, |אאא‎ 1-3). 
This was for Hezekiah the opportunity to cease 
paving tribute, Sennaelerib's army marching 
against Jerusalem to punish him spread terror and 
caused tlie king again to fear the worst; but 
Isaiah's contidence remained unshaken (Tl Kings Six. 
338). Teed, in the meantime a great disaster Trad 
befallen Sennacherib's army (sce Herodotus, ii. 141). 
Memories of this catastrophe, intermingled with 
those of the blockade under the Tartan (70] uv), 
nre at the basis of the Biblical account of the mirar 
ulous destruction of Sennacherib before the walls of 
Jerusalem. The “plague” may have been the main 
factor in thwarting the Assyrian monurch’s designs, 
His undoing then undoubtedly ied to bis assassin- 
ation. Nevertheless it seems that Hezekiah found 
it wise to resume tributary relations with Assyria. 
Hence the report. (in the Sennacherib inscription) of 
the paying of tribute and the sending of an ambas 

sador to Nineveh. 
There is no possible doubt that the credit given 
to Ilezekiah for religious reforms in the Biblical re- 
ports is based on facts Yet, as the 


Hezekiah  idolatrous practises were revived most 
as a vigorously after his death, it is most 
Reformer. probable that his reforms were not 


quite as extensive or intensive as a 
later historiography would have it appear. Cer- 
tainly the fate of Samaria must. have been all the 
more instructive as Jerusalem, by what in Isaiah's 
construction was theantervention of Ynwmu, had been 
spared. Tomake the capital, thus marked as YHwu’s 
holy, untakable city, the exclusive sanctuary was 
a near thought. The “hrazen serpent," probably 
an old totem-fetish, could not well be tolerated. 
Around Jerusalein the “high places” were also in- 
hibited. But it must not be overlooked that leze- 
kiah’s authority (or kingdom) did not extend over 
much territory beyond the city proper (sce, however, 
in opposition to the views that would limit leze- 
«іаѕ influence asa religious reformer, Steuernagel, 
“ Die Entstehung des Deuteronomischen Gesetzes," 
pp. 100 et seg. > Kittel, “ Gesch, der Hebräer,” i. 302 
et 8eq.). 

The Psalm (* Miktab ") of Пелекіар (Isa. xxxviii. 
9 e£ seg.) is certainly not by that king. Neither is 
the snperseription to Prov. xxv. based on historical 
facts. Itis more likely that the Siloam inscription 
speaks of the building of the aqueduct in Heze 
kiah’s days, though from the character of the let- 
ters a much more тесеп date (about 20 r.c.) has 
been argued for it (^ Proc. Soe. Bibl. Arch.” 1897, 
pp. 163-185). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Baudissin, Konig, Kuenen, 8mend ; Montettore 
(Hilbert Lectures, London, 1892). on the history of Israel's 
religion ; Meintiotd, Jesaijastidien ; Sehwactzkoptl, Die Weis- 
sagungen Jesaia’s Gegen Sanherib, Leipsic, ты], (19087). 
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2. :חזקיה)‎ A. V. "IDizkiah"): Ancestor of the 
prophet Zephaniah (Zeph. i. 1); identified by Ibn 
Ezra and some modern seholars with the King of 
Judah; Abravanel, however, rejected this identifi- 
cation. 
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З. Son ot Neariah, à descendant of the royal 
family of Judab (1 Chron. iii. 23) 

4. There is à Hezekiah mentioned in conre etion 
ואי‎ Alber Corm В Neh. Sii 34. x. 1- [le V. 157] 
in the list two passages הזקיה‎ The o lati onst ip 
between them is not clearly indicated: in the first 
two passages the reading is “Ater of Th zekial ": 
the Vulgate takes "HH ezekiah ” in the first. passage 
asthe name of a place, in the second as the father 
of Ater, In the thirti passage, "*lezekiah " comes 
after “ Ater” without any connecting preposition, 

J. 4 eS. 


HEZEKIAH (Gaon): Principalot the academy 
at Pumbedita (1038-10). A member of an exilarchal 
family, he was elected to the otlice of principal after 
the murder of Jlai Gaon, but was denounced to the 
fanatical government, imprisoned, and tortured to 
death. With him ended his family, with the exeep 
tion of two sons who escaped to Spain, where they 
found a home with Joseph b. Samuel ha-Nagid. 
The death of Hezekiah also ended the line of the 
Geonim, Which began four centuries before (see 
МАХАМ OF Tsnkrya), and with it. the Academy of 
Pumibedita, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rabad, Seder ha-Nabbalak: Gans, Zemahi 
Dawid, i. Grilz, Gesch, v. 128; Jost, Gesch. der Juil n und 
Svincr Nekten, il. 287. 

ч. №. M. 

HEZEKIAH (the Zealot): A martyr whom 
some scholars Identify with Hezekiah ben Garon of 
the Talmud (Shab. 124, 13b, Usb, 99a). Пе fought 
for Jewish freedom and the supremacy of the Jewish 
law at the time when Ilerod was governor of Galilee 
(47 в.с). When Ning Aristobulus, taken prisoner hv 
the Romans, had heen poisoned hy the followers 01 
Pompey, Hezekiah (* Ezekias” in Josephus, “ Ant.” 
xiv. 9, ב‎ Bet seq ) gathered together the remnants of 
that king's army in the mountains of Galilee and car- 
ried ona successful guerrilla war against the Romans 
and Syrians, while awaiting the opportunity for a 
general uprising against Rome. The pions men ol 
the country looked upon him as the avenger of their 
honor and liberty. Antipater, the governor of the 
country, and his sons, however, who were Rome's 
agents in Palestine, viewed this patriotic band dif- 
ferently. In order to curry favor with the Romans, 
Herod, unauthorized by the king Hyrcanus, ad- 
vanced against Hezekiah, took bim prisoner, and De- 
headed him, without the formality of a trial: and he 
also slew many of his followers. This decd excited 
the indignation of all the patriots. Hezekiah and 
his band were enrolled among the martyrs of the 
nation, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sehürer, Geseh. i. 345; Mitlheilungen der 
Ocsterreiehisch-Israrlitischen Union, vh. (S95), No. bi, pp. 
tet Seq. 

ut‏ ו ו 


HEZEKIAH BEN JACOB: (terman rabbi ind 
tosafist; martyred at Bacharach in 1285, Tle was 
an uncle and teacher of. Meir of Rothenburg anda 
pupil of Abraham Hadik, the Bohemian Tahnudist. 
lle succeeded his father in the rabbinate of Mag 
debnrg; but, as a part of the community objected 
to his nomination, the intervention of Moses Taku 
(= Tachliau) was necessary to remove the ditliculties. 
lle corresponded with Isaac Or Zarna‘, who called 


Hezekiah 
Hiddaushim 
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him * Bahur? (young man), but spoke of him very 
highly (“Ог Zarua’,” i., No. 114) to Abigdor ha- 
Kohen (Mordecai to Git. No. 380) and to R. Jehiel 
of Paris )* Teshubot MallRaM.” No. 590). He is 
quoted also by many authors of responsa, by Israel 
Isserlin (* Terumat ha-Deshen,” No. 253), by Israel 
of Kremsier in his " Haggahot ha-Asheri” (Mordecai 
to Ket. No. 291), and especially by Mordecai b. 
Hilel, Hezekiah wrote a commentary on the Tal- 
mud (Mordecai to Kid. No. 510; idem to B. Ix. No. 
174), besides tosufot (© Taggahot Mordekai,” Shab. 
No. 882) and responsa (Solomon b. Adret, Responsa. 
ii., No. 23). 
BIBLIOGRAPUY : Michael, Or he-Hayyine, No. NOB: Zunz, Lite- 
raturgesch, р. 621; Gross, m Momttsschrift, хх. 262; Sam- 


uel Корп, .Mardochai hei Hillel, pp. 184-106. $ 
K. M. SEL. 


HEZEKIAH BEN MANOAH: French exe: 
sete of the thirteenth century. In memory of his 
futher, who lost his right hand through his stead- 
fastness in the faith, Hezekiah wrote (about 1240) a 
cabalistic commentary on the Pentateuch, under the 
title" llazzekuni" It was printed at Venice in 1524. 
Other editions appeared at Cremona (1559), at Ani- 
sterdam (1724, in the Rabbinical Bible of M. Frank- 
furter), at Lemberg (1859), ete. It is based princi- 
pally upon Rashi, but it uses also about twenty 
other commentaries, though the author quotes as his 
sources only Rashi, Dunash ben Labrat, the * Yo- 
sippon,” and a * Physica " which is mentioned in the 
Tosafot (to Lev. xii. 2). lle is generally cited by 
tlie title of his commentary. 


BORLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 171; Zunz, Z. G. p. 91; 
Steinschueiler, Cat, Bodl. p. 511; Catalogus Monacensis, p. 
79; Benjacob, Ozer ha-Ni farin, p. 173; Winter and Wünsche, 
Die ДЕЧ, Littecatar, ii. 332; Renan, in L'Histoire Litti- 
rire de la Freier. xxvii. 436. З 
ЕС М. Se. 
HEZEKIAH BEN PARNAK: Palestinian 

amora; Hved at the end of the third century. The 

only mention of him is in Berakot 63a, in connection 
with the transmission of .lohanan bar Nappala's 
exegetical explanation of the faet that the section 
concerning the faithless wife (Num. v. 11-31) fol- 
lows the section on the refusal of the priestly tithe 

(th, v, 5-14). 

R(BLIOGRAPHY : Heilprin, Seder ha- Doral ed. Warsaw, p. 128; 
Bacher. aig. Pal waar. 1. 219, 272. 

s. Ayo le 
HEZEKIAH ROMAN BEN ISAAC IBN 

PAKUDA or BAKUDA: Turkish scholar; tlour- 

ished at Constantinople in 1600. Tle was the author 

of "Zikron ha-Sefarim,” a catalogue of all the 
sranimatical works written from the time of Judah 
llayyuj to the time of the author, reproduced bv 

Wolf in IIebrew and Latin in his * Bibliotheca Пе- 

brea.” The name *TIIezekiah Roman” oceursin the 

approbation of the “оа Malkut” of Abraham ha- 

Yakini (Constantinople, 1655). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cet. Bodl, col. 18441; idem, in 
Jewish Literature. р. 320: Orient, Lit. viii. 403; Wolf. Bill. 
Нег. i. 34]. 

ч. I^ TS 


HEZEKIAH SEFARDI. See POLAND. 


HEZIR (ayn): 1. A priest. chief of the seven. 
teenth monthly course in the service; appointed by 


David (1 Chron. xxiv. 15). 2. A layman, oneof the 

heads of the people, who signed the covenant with 

Nehemiah (Neh. x. 20). 
E. d. И. 


HEZRO (vr): A native of Carmel, one of 
David's heroes (ll Sam. xxiii. 35, R. V.; 1 Chron. 
xi. 37). The “keri,” however, in the former place 
is *Hezrai? (yr), which. according to Kennicott 
(7 Dissertation.” pp. 207-208), is the original torm of 
the name. 

сли: М. 


M. SEL. 


SEL. 


HEZRON (msn): 1. Son of Reuben and founder 
of the family of the IHezronites (Gen. xlvi. 9; Ex. 
vi. 14; Num. xxvi. б), 2. Son of Pharezand grand- 
son of Judah, who was the direct ancestor of David 
(Gen. xlvi, I2; Ruth iv. 15). ile had by bis first 
marriage three sons: Jerahmecl; Ram, from whom 
David descended; and Caleb. Afterward he married 
the daughter of Machir, who bore him Segub, the 
father of Jair; and after his death his wife Abijah 
hore Ashur (1 Chron. ii. 9, 21, 24). 3. A place 
marking the southern limit of the territory assigned 
to Judah, between Kadesh-barnea and Adar (Josh. 
xv. 9). Inthe parallel list of Num. xxxiv. 4, Ilez- 
ron and Addar seem to be described as one place, 
“Hazar-addar.” 

E. G. M. M. BEL. 


HIBAT ALLAH ABU AL-BARAKAT B. 
‘ALI B. MALKA (MALKAN) AL-BALADI 
(ie. of Balad): Arabian physician of the twelfth 
century; born in Bassora. Пе went to Bagdad in 
order to study medicine under the physician Sa‘id b. 
раё Allah; and as the latter did not admit Jews 
or Christians to bis lectures, Abu al-Barakat bribed 
the door&eeper and secured a room from which for 
about a year he heard ача lecture. Later on he 
found an opportunity to show his medical knowledge 
before his teacher, апа afterward became one of 
Маі most distinguished disciples. 

Abu al-Barakat served in thearmy, was consulted 
by the sultan ot the Seljuks, and became physician 
in ordinary to the calif Al-Mustanjid (1160-70) in 
Bagdad. Te became both blind and deaf, aud died 
a Moslem when about eighty years old. Tis con- 
version, which took place when he wus a man of 
mature age, was due to the insults to which he had 
been subjccted asa Jew. Abu al-Barakat himself, 
however, after his conversion insulted his former 
coreligionists. 

Among Abu al-Barakat’s philosophical and med- 
ical writings are: “ Al-Mu'tabir," on logic, physics, 
ind metaphysics (Catalogue of Arabic MSS. in the 
Khedival Library, Cairo, vi. 41), which work he de- 
sired to be mentioned in his epitaph; “ikhtisar al- 
Tashrili," a compendium of anatomy, extracted from 
Galen. He wrote also a translation of and commen- 
tary on Ecelesiastes, composed in 1149. (Neubaner, 
" Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 131), and containing a 
eulogy of Abu al-Barakat, composed by Abraham, 
the son of Ibn Ezra, who was likewise u convert to 
Islam; and a grammar of the Hebrew language. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : 

Jurn, 8 148. 

E. C. M. Sc. 


steinschneider, Die Arabische Literatur der 
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HIBBUT HA-KEBER (lil. “the beating of the 
grave”; called also **Din hn-Keber,” “the judg- 
ment of [man їп] the grave"): One of the seven 
modes of judgment or ol punishment man under 
goes afterdeath, as described in the treatise “ LHibbut 
ha Keber,” also known as “Midrash lt. Урак b. 
Parnak.” According toa deseription given by R. 
Kliezer (1st cent.) to his disciples, the Angel ol 
Death places himself upon the grave of a person 
after burial aml strikes him upon the hand, asking 
him his name; if he ean not tell his name the angel 
hrings back the soul to the body, to be submitted to 
judgment, For three successive days the Angel of 
Death, with a chain made half of iron and half of 
fire, smites off all the members of the body, while 
his host of inessengers replace them in order 
that the dead may reecive more strokes. АП parts 
of the body, especially the eyes, cars, lips, and 
tongue, receive thus their punishment for the sins 
they have committed. Greater even Chan the pun- 
ishment in hell, says R. Meir, in the name of R. 
Eliezer, is the punishment of the grave, and neither 
age nor piety saves man from it; only the doing of 
benevolent works, the showing of hospitality, the 
recital of prayer in true devotion, and the acceptance 
of rebuke in modesty and good-will are a safeguard 
against if, Various prayers and Biblical verses, be- 
ginning and ending with the initial of the name of 
the person for whom Chey were intended, were indi- 
cated by the eabalists to be recited. as talisnians 
against the suilering of ITibbui ha-Keber. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jellinek, B. HZ. ו[‎ 152: Zohar, E radius, 

Wayakhel, 199; Numbers, Naso, Roby Ehjib b. Moses de 

Vidas, Пех 1017016 хіі; Manasseh ben Israel, Nishrnat 

Нару, Ma'amar B., xxii. J. N. Epstein, Кї иг Shenae Lu- 


hot ha-Berit, end; Bodenschatz, Kirchliche Verfassung 
der Heutigon Juden, iii. 5, 6. K. 


HIDDEKEL. See Тік, 


HIDDUSHIM (or NOVELLÆ): Technical 
name of a certain class of commentaries, consisting of 
a number of single, “new " remarks, additions, and 
explanations in connection with a text and its earlier 
commentaries. The hiddushint commentaries dif- 
fer from the others (* perushim,” “ bi 'urim ”) in that 
they do not form a continuous production, as do 
the latter, but contribute only “new ” remarks upon 
difficult parts of the text or its commentaries. But 
this original difference has not always been pre- 
served, and the word “hiddushim ” has been used as 
a general designation for commentaries, without re- 
gard to their specitie character. The hiddushim may 
be divided into the following classes: (1) Widdushim 
on Biblical books. (2) Middushim on the Talmud: 
(ч) on its haggadic parts, (2) on its halakic parts. 
(3) Hiddushim on codices. (4) Widdushim on certain 
rabbinical treatises. 

1. The number of biddushim on Biblical books 
is exceedingly small. Nahmanides (d. about 1270) 

was the first to write them on the Pen- 





Nah- tateuch, his work being entitled " ITid- 
manides  dushim  hi-Ferushe  ha-Torah," or 
on Penta- *“lliddushe Torah? (before 1180; 2d 
teuch. ed., 1489); lie was plainly conscious of 


the difference between his work and 

earlier Pentatench commentaries. In fact, his com- 

mentary differs from preceding ones in that with him 

it is a question of explaining not single words or 
V1.—25 
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grammatica] constructions, but toe connection be 
tween single passages and the м bole book, for this 
reason he placesa short, compri hi nsise table of con 
tents at the beginning of cath separate book (see 
Gritz, “Geseh.” 3d ed., vii. 129). 

Among the Biblical hiddushim writers of the 
seventeenth century may be inentiened алап 
HHachndel (8 Liddashe Whanan, ” Offenbach, 1722 and 
1731), on the Pentateuch and the Marlier Prophets, 
Gershon Ashkenazi (d. 1687, “Ilidlushe dia-Ger- 
shuni,” Frankfort-on-Ghe-Main, 1710), on the Penta 
teuch (compare Jew. Escyc. idi 172, se Bint 
BXEGESIS). 

2. Neither are the biddushim commentaries on the 
haggadie parts of the Talmud numerons, The first 
of this kind, "lliddushe llaggadot,” on various 
treatises, was composed. by Solomon ibn Adret 
Fragments of this have been preserved in Jacob ibn 
Habib's* En Yatakob.” Solomon wrote this com 
mentary with the purpose of interpreting. several 
objectionable haggadahs and of giving them rea- 
sonable meanings (Gritz, “Gesch.” sd ed., vii; 145; 
Perles, “Salomo ben Adereth,” pp. 55, 82, Breslau, 
18633). 

As examples of haggadic commentaries of the 
seventeenth century may be mentioned those of 
Moses Dessan, or Moses ben Micbacl Meseritz, on 
Berakot, Shabbat, Kiddushin (1724), and of Moses ben 
Isaac Bonem. The latter also contains hiddusliim 
ou the halakie portions of the Talmud; it was printed 
together with the “Таре Haggadoet” (on five 
Talmudic treatises) of his son-in-law, Samuel Edels 
(Lublin, 1627). 

The hiddushim commentaries on the halakic por- 
tions of the Talmud are very numerous, and, like 

those already mentioned, made their 


Halakic  firstappearancein Spain. They corre- 
Hid- spond to the Tosafot, which originated 
dushim. about the same time in tbe Franco 


German school, Asa rule they do not 
confine themselves to interpretations of single words 
and to detached notes, but reproduce the essence 
of tbe Talmudie discussion )" sugva "), interposing 
now and then illustrative and explanatory matter. 
In this the commentary of Hanancel undoubtedly 
served them as a model; Tananecl sometimes repro- 
duced whole sections of the Talmud, but limited 
himself in the discussion to cmphasizing tlie most 
important points (see Weiss, " Dor," iv. 290). 

The first hiddushim commentaries on the halakah 
of the Talmud were written by Joseph ibn. Migas 
(d. 1141). The accompanying table gives the older 
printed literature of this kind down to the sixteenth 
century, and is arranged chronologically, with men 
tion of the date and place of the first publication 
Many biddushim still exist in manuscript, unpub 
lished, but they are too numerous to be mentioned, 

1. Joseph ibn Migas (d. 1141); Baba Piatra, Amsterdam, 1707; 
Shebu'ot, Salonica, 1739, 

2, Zerahinh ha-Levi (Gl. 1186): &inyan, Constantinople, 1701. 

a. Abraham ben David (d. HOY: Kinyan, Constantinople, 
1321. 

4. Meir ben Todros ha-Levi Abuluflà (d. 241): Baba Batra. 
Salonica, 1790; Sanhedrin, Salonica, 1755. 

5. Jonah Gerendi (d. 1263): Sanhedrin, Leghorn, 1591. 

f. Moses ben Nahman G c. Pt; Yebamot, Homburg, 1710; 
ketnbot, Metz, 1765; Kiddushin, Sueniea, 1759; Gittin. 3 ilz 
bach, 1742; Baba Batra, Vemice, £523; * Abodab Zarai, Leghorn, 
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1790; Shebu'ot, Salonica, 1791; Makkot, Legborn, 1745; Niddah, 
Sulzbach, 1762, 

7. Isaiah di Trani ben Mali (d. abont 1270): Ta‘anit. Leg- 
horn, 1742. 

8. Aaron ha-Levi (d. 1300); Ketubot, Prague, 1822, 

9. Solomon ibn Adret (d. 1310): Berakot, Venice, 1523; Shab- 
bat, Constantinople, 1720; Bezah, Lemberg, 1547; Rosh ha- 
Shanab, Constantinople, 1720; Megillah, Constantinople, 1720; 
Yebamot, Constantinople, 1720;  Kiddushin, Constantinople, 
1717; Gittin, Venice, 1723; Nedarim, Constantinople, 1720; Baba 
Kamma, Constantinople, 1720; Shebu‘ot, Salonica, 1729; Menil- 
bot, Warsaw, 1561; Hullin, Venice, 1723; Niddah. Altona, Dti: 

10, A pupil of Solomon ibn Adret: Kiddushin, Venice, 1543. 

11. Menahem Meiri of Perpignan (d. 1320) ; Bezah, Berlin, 
18559; Mevillah, Amsterdam, 1769; Nedarim, Leghorn, 1795; 
Nazir, Leghorn, 1795; Sotah, Leghorn, 1795. 

12. Asher ben Jehiel td. 1327): Kinyan, Constantinople, 1751. 

13. Yom-Tob ben Abraham isbili (d. 1350); Shabbat, Salonica, 
1806; 'Erubin, Amsterdam, 1729; Mo'ed Katan, Amsterdam, 
1129; Yoma., Constantinople, 1754; sukkah, Constantinople, 
720; Tatanit, Amsterdam, 1729; Megillah, Leghorn, 1112; Ye- 
bamot, Leghorn, 1787; Ketubot, Amsterdam, 1729; Kiddushin, 
Berlin, 1715, Gittin, Salonica, 1758; Nedarim, Leghorn, 1795; 
Baba Mezi'a, Venice, 1608; Shebu‘ot, Leghorn. 1:30; Makkot, 
Sulzbach, 1762; Mullin, Prague, 1735; Niddah, Vienna, 1866, 

14. Nissim Gerondi (d. е. 1374): Shabbat, Warsaw, 1762; Gittin, 
Constantinople, 1711; Sanhedrin, Sulzbach, 1762; Shebu'ot, 
Venice, 1608; Hullin, Sulzbach, 1762; Niddah, Venice, 1741; 
*Abudah Zarah, Jerusalem, 1003. 

15. Josef Habiba (d. 1400); Shebu*ot, Leghorn, 1795. 

16. Simon ben Zemah Duran (d. 1444): Rosh ha-Shanah, Leg- 
horn, 1745; Ketubot, Leghorn, 1779; Gitlin, Fürtb, 1779. 

17. Isaac Aboab (d. 1492) : Bezah, 1605. 

18. David ben Abi Zimra (d. 1573): Sanhedrin, Prague, 1725. 

19. ** Hiddushe Geonim" (anonymously): Baba Катша, Sa- 
lonica, 1725; Baba Mezi'a, Salonica, 1725; Sanhedrin, Salonica, 
ТЕА 

20, ** Hiddushim " (anonymously): 
ple, 1751. 

21. יי‎ Ha-Hiddushim beli 
Ta'anit, Prague, 1810. 
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Piske Dinim" (anonymously): 


Toward the end of the fifteenth, and especially 
after the sixteenth, century, when the Talmud had 
already been investigated, commentated, and revised 
inevery conccivable way, there arose, particularly in 

the Polish Talmudic schools, and even 
The among the less capable teachers, the 
Later desire to say something “new,” to 
Hiddushim. raise questions and answer them, to 
point out apparent contradictions and 
harmonize them by pilpul. The introduction of 
hair-splitting distinctions into the treatment of ha- 
lakie-Talmudic themes probably originated with 
Jacob Pollak (see Brüll, “Jahrb.” vii. 35) The de- 
mand for “novelle,” which every rabbi met from his 
diseiples, produced a large elass of such hiddushim, 
too numerous to be mentioned here. Some of the 
hiddushim-writers—e.g., Samuel Edels (* MelIaR- 
SHA’: d. 1631), author of *Hiddushim? (Basel, 
sixteenth century), *Hiddushe Niddah" (Prague, 
1602), Hiddushe lITalakot " (Lublin, 1611, 1621), etc. ; 
Meir Lublin (* MallaRHaM "; d. 1616), author of 
"Iiddushe Maharam Lublin” (Sulzbach, 1686), 
Мет Schiff (“MaHaRaM Schilf”; d. 1641), author 
of *lIiddushe Malakot” (Homburg, 1737); and 
Solomon Luria )" MallaltSHaL "; d. 1573), author 
of *Middushe Maharslial ? (Cracow, 1581). forming 
mostly a sort of supercommentary to the biddushim 
of the older generation—are eonspienous for their 
common sense and critical spirit. Solomon Luria 
was even distinguished for a certain independence 
of spirit with whieh he attacked some of the old 
anthorities, beating out new paths for himself (see 
Solomon LURIA). 
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3. Hiddushim commentarieson the codices, finally, 
were written by: Jonah Gerondi (d. 1208; on lsaac 
Alfasi’s “alakot to Berukot "), 1509; Nissim Geron- 
di (d. ¢. 1874; on several treatises of the same work), 
1500; Nathan Spira (d. 1688; on the same), 1720: 
Elijah Mizrahi (d. 1526, on Moses Coucy's “Sefer 
ha-Mizwot"), 1547; Gershon Ashkenazi (d. 1694; on 
Jacob ben Asher's “Turim,” ii.-iv.), Frank fort-on- 
the- Main, 1710; Samuel Modigliano (17th cent.; on 
Maimonides’ * Mishneh Torah”), 1826; Jonathan 
Eybeschütz (d. 1764; on the same), Berlin, 1199. 

4. The following authors of hiddushim on other 
rabbinical writings may be mentioned: Judah Lob 
beu Elijah «on the Pesah Haggadah), 1722, Zebi IL. 
Katzenellenbogen (on the thirty-two “middot” of 
Eliezer ben Jose ha-Gelili), 1822, 

* ]liddushim ” means, literally, “news,” and is fre- 
quently used in this sense; ¢g., in the title of a 
little-known work by Meir Schmelkes ben Perez: 
“VWiddushim Nitla'im vom Türkischen Rumor um 
Belügerung die Stadt Wien А. 1683” (Prague, 1684). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 21; idem, 

Jewish Literature, p. 211; Güdemann, Gesch. il. 19; 

idem, Quellenschriften zur Gesch. des Unterrichts und der 

Erziehung bei den Deutschen Juden, pp. 21, 52; Winter 

and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 553; Jelinek, 

Kontres. ha-Meforesh, Vienna, 1877; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 

Nefarim, pp. 174 et seq. 

B. 8. M. Sc. 

HIDKA: Tauna of the middle of the 50000 cen 
tury. Пе is quoted only in the Baraita, and is best 
known for the halakah (Shab. 117b) fixing the num- 
ber of meals on the Sabbath as tour. There is also 
an interesting haggadie saying by him. The ques- 
tion was asked, * Who testifies against the selfish. 
ness of man on the day of judgment?” Among the 
answers given was that of Hidka: “ Man's soul tes- 
tifies against him; for it is written (Micah vii. 5), 
* Keep the doors of thy mouth from her who lieth in 
thy bosom’ " (Ta'an. Па). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, s.v. ; Bacher, Ag. 


Tun. i. 447. 
Б. в, Е Lb. S. 
HIEL :(חיאל)‎ A Bethelite who rebuilt Jericho 
in the reign of Ahab (I Kings xvi. 34). The curse 
pronounced by Joshua (vi. 26) was fulfilled in 
Hicl, namely: “He laid the foundation thereof in 
Abiram his first-born, and set np the gates thereof 
in his youngest son Segnb" (T Kings, ce). An at- 
tempt has been made to identify Hiel with Jehu (see 
Cheyne and Black, * Encye. Bibl.” s.».; also JEW. 
Excvc. iv. 275, 5.0. CORNER-STONE). 


E. а. П. М. SEL. 
HIERAPOLIS (now called Pambuk Ka- 


lessi): City in Phrygia, Asia Minor; mentioned in 
Col. iv. 12 together with the neighboring Laodicea. 
It was à prosperous city during the Itoman period, 
largely on account of its medicinal springs. A eom- 
munity of Jews lived there during the second and 
third centuries, three or four of whose grave-inscrip- 
tions have been found. In one (found 1853 by 
Wagener) Publius ZElius Glycon consecrates a fam- 
ily sepulcher and bequeaths “to the honored direct- 
ors of [the gild of] purple-dyers” 200 denarii, that 
his grave may he decorated “on the Feast of Un- 
leavened Dread": to “the gild of carpet-weavers ” 
150 denarii, to he used for a similar purpose on the 
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Feast of Pentecost. Aurelia Glyconida, daughter 
of Ammianus, consecrates a sepuleher Гог herself, 
while her husband Marcus Aurelius Theoplalis, 
called “Asaph” (7), “of the people of the Jews,” 
forbids, under a fine of 100 denarii against the Jew- 
ish community, the burying of strangers there. 

The inscription on the tomb ot one Aurelia An- 
gusta of the Soteikos also provides for a tine against 
the Jewish community if any one besides herselt. 
ber husband Glyconianus Apros, and her children 
be buried there. An inscription (Ramsay, No. 112) 
found on a tomb outside the city gate and on the 
road to Tripolis, set by a certain Marcus Aurelius 
Diodorus Koriaskos, called * Asbolos,” also attaches 
a fine to the interment there of strangers, against the 
"sacred management” and the “revered gerusia." 
A certain sum is left, also, to the "council of the 
purple-dyers " for some religious act on the anniver- 
sary of the birthday of the deceased. Tt is possible 
that the “gild of the purple-dyers” was a Jewish 
body. The decorating of the graves on Jewish holy 
days shows how far the Jews of Phrygia had de- 
parted from Talmudic usage. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Wagener, in Revue de Ulustruction Puh- 
lique, x vi., vol. xi., Ghent, 1569 (= Philologus, xxxii. 380); Al- 
terthilmer von Hierapolis, in Jahresbericht des Deutschen 
Arcehtiologischen Instituts, iv., Supplement, 1598; Кагяау, 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 545 et seq. ; Sehürer, 


Gesch, За ed., iii. 13; (. Lévy, in R. E. J. XU. 1858; The Jew- 
ish Messenger, New York, Jan, 19, 1900. à 
G. 


HIEREI: Term used to denote the priests (D373) 
in the constitution of the Jewish community in 
Rome. Even so late as the fourth century of the 
common era they had a distinct position in the relig- 
ious life of the community, and ranked higher than 
the archisvnagogi, as may be seen. from one of the 
novels of Justinian (“Codex Theodosianus," xvi. 8). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Vogelstein and Rieger, fresch. der Juden in 
Rom, i. 143. 
E. € M. 8c. 


HIERONYMUS. See JEROME. 


HIGH PLACE (liebrew, “bamah”; plural, 
*bamot"): A raised space primitively on a natural, 
later also on an artificial, elevation devoted to and 
equipped for the sacrificial enlt of a deity, The 
term occurs also in the Assyrian (“bamati”; see 
Friedrich Delitzsch, * Assyrisches Hand worterb." p. 
177); and in the Mesha inscription it is found (linc 3) 
as nhl. whicb leaves the grammatical number 
donbtful. Etymologicaly the long à (+) indicates 

derivation from a non-extant root, 

Etymology pia. The meaning is assured. The 

of only point indoubt is whether the ba- 

‘“ Bamah." mah originally received its name from 

the cireumstance that it was located 

on à towering elevation or from the possible fact 

that, independently of its location, it was itself a 

raised construction. The latter view seems the 
more reasonable, 

The nse in Assyrian of ^ Батай " in the sense of 
“mountains” or “hill country,” as opposed to the 
plains, as well as similar implications in Hebrew (IT 
Sam. i. 19, "high places" parallel to the “ moun- 
tains” in If Sam. i. 21; comp. Micah iii. 12; Josh. 
Mavi. IS: Ezek. xxxvi 2: Num. XXi. 28). is second- 
ary. Because the bamah was often located on a 
hilltop, it gave its name to the mountain. The re- 
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verse dis ditlicult to assunte i a of tae Fai that 
the Бапыш is often diflercntiatea from te support 
ing elevation (Ezeh. vi 3: E Kings וא‎ 7, xis 22), 


and that bamot were found in Tell 5 (chr, vii 3 
AIA ₪ Na Nil 20; иек. Ze) amd in cities «0o Nines 
sii 92, IT Kings Avil 9. xxii 2) at their ו‎ ll 
Kings xxiii. S). 

"Though in many passages the term may гу 
be taken to connote any shrine or sanctuary witho 
reference to elevation or particular cotistrüctioti (see 
Ames vii. 9, where “high places” 2 sunetuaries `), 
yet there must have been peculiarities iu the banh 
not necessarily found in any ordinary shrine, M 
all events, altar and barmot are distinct in I] Kings 
כו הר[ ו גול‎ Li ron als. The dis 
tinguishing characteristic of the buuah must have 
been that it was a raised platform, as verbs ex 
pressing ascent (| Kings is. 3, 19; lsa. av. 2) and 
descent (1. Kings x. 9) are used in connection. there 
with. lt was, perhaps, : series ol ascending ter- 
races like the Assyro-Babylonian “zigurat” (tlu 
“tower” of Babel; Jacob's “ladder, and this feu- 
ture Was probably not absent even when the high 
place was situated on a mountain peak. The law 
concerning the building of the ALTAR (Lx. xx. 
24) indicates that the base was of eurthi—a mound 
upen which the altar rested—primitively a huge 
rough, unhewn stone or dolmen, though Ewald's 
theory ("Geseh ” iii. 290), that the understrueture 
at times consisted of stones piled up so as to form 
a cone, is not without likelihood. These high places 
were generally near a city (comp. Î Sam. is. 25, א‎ 

5). Near the bamah were olten placed 


Formation “mazzebot” and the Asnkmnan (see 
and also GROVES). The image of the god 
Location. was to be seen at some of the bigh 


places (11 Kings xvii. 99). lrnopand 
TERAPHIM were also among their appointments 
(Judges xvii. 5; I Sam. axi. 9, comp. Hosea iii. 4) 
Buildings are mentioned, the so-called “houses of 
bigh places” (I Sam. ix. 22 ef seq. ; T Kings xii. 31, 
xiii. 32); und Ezek. xvi. 16 suggests the probability 
that temporary tents made of " garments” were LO 
be found there. 

Further proof that the bamah was not the hill or 
mountain elevation, but a peculiar structure placed 
on the peak or erected elsewhere, is furnished by the 
verbs employed in eonnection with the destruction 
of the Hamot: TIN (Ezek. vi. 3: II Kines xxxi. 3). 
Wem me ו גא‎ ms (it Kings xin s, 15; Il 
Chron. xxxi 1), and שרף‎ (ll Kings xxiii. 15) It 
“ramah” (Ezek. xvi. 49, 21) is an equivalent for 
“ратар,” as it seems to be, the verbs denoting its 
erection (MWY and 533) offer additional evidence 
Moreover, the figurative valne of the term in the idi 
oms “tread upon high places" (e.g, in Dent. xxxiii. 
29), “ride on high places" 6.0. Deut. xxxii. 13). 
where * fortress" is held to be its meaning, supports 
the foregoing view. "l'he conquest of any city, tlie 
defeat of any tribe, included in ancient days the dis 
comfiture of the deities, and hence the destruction 
or the disuse of their sanctuaries. Even in Ps. xviii. 
34 (Hebr.) the word has this implication. “To 
place one on one's bamot " signifies to give one sue- 
cess (comp. Пар. iii. 19; Amos iv. 13; Micah i. 3. 
Job ix. 8; Isa. xiv. 14, lviii, 14, or to recognize or 
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assert one's superiority. Attached to these high 
places were priests (“kKohanim”: I Kings xii. 32; 
וא‎ 2, oo: ]ו‎ Rings xvii, 82, xxii. 20; called also 
“kemarim”; IT Kings xxiii. 5), as well as "kede- 
shot” and *kedeshim = "diviners? (IIosea iv. 18, 
xi.) and “prophetis "(Dant x. 5, 10; xi. 22). There is 
strong probability that the term “ Levite" originally 
denoted a person "attached? in one capacity or an- 
other to these high places (15 from לוה‎ in nif'al, “to 
join oneself to”). At these bamot joyous festivals 
were celebrated (Поѕея ii. 13 (A. V. 15], 15 [17]; ix. 
4) with libations and sacritices (dbh. ii. O [7], iii. 1); 
tithes were brought to them (Gen. xxviii. 20-22; 
Vinos iv. 4); and clan, family, or individual sacritices 
were offered at them (1 Sam. ix. 11; Deut, xii. 5-8, 
11; the prohibition proving the prevalence of the 
practise) It was there that solemn covenants were 
utified (Bx. xxi. Û, xxii. 8 (7]) and councils held 
ОХУ, 

That the high places were primitively sepulchral 
sanctuaries and thus connected with ancestral wor- 
ship—this connection accounting for their peculiar 
form and their favorite location on mountains, where 
the dead were by preference put away (e.¢., Aaron's 

grave on Hor, Num. хх. 20; Miriim’s 
in Kadesh-barnea, Num. Xx. 1; lo- 
seph's in Shechem, dosh, xxiv. 32; 
Moses’ on Nebo, Deut. xxxiv.)— has 
heen advanced as one theory (see No- 
wack, “]lebritisehe Archäologie,” ii. 14 ct seg. ; Ben- 
zinger, “ Arch.” Index, se. * Bamah”). In greater 
favor is another theory ascribing the origin of the 
bamot to the prevalent notion that the gods have 
their abodes “on the heights” (see Bandissin, “ Stu- 
dien zur Semitischen Religionsgesch, ” ii. 953 ef seq.). 

The Old Testament documents abound in evidence 
that this notion was held by the Canaanites and 
was prevalent among the Hebrews (Deut. xii. 2; 
Num. xxxiii 52) The Moabites worshiped Peor 
(Baal-peor) on the mountain of that name (Num, 
Е B oO IS ххх: 10: Dadar 929 
]" Beth-jreor "], iv. 8, Hosea ix. 10: Ps. cvi 28), and 
had bamot (Isa. ху, 2, x vi. 12; Jer. xlviii. 85; comp. 
“Bamoth-baal,” Josh. xiii 17). “ Daal-hermon ” (1 
Chron. v. 23) points in the same direction. Carmel 
was certainly regarded as the dwelling-place of Baal 
(or Yuwu; Î kings xviii.) The Arameans are re- 
ported to have believed the God of Israel to be a 
mountain god (1 Kings хх. 33, 2%). The Assyrian 
deities held assemblies on the mountains of the north 
(Isa xiv. 13) Non-Hebrew sources complete and 
contirm the Biblical data on this point (see Bandis- 
sin, Le. р 239). Patriarchal biography (the men- 
Цой of Moral in Gen. xxii. 2: of Gilead (“the 
mount " ] in Gen, xxxi. 54 [comp. Judges xi, 29]; of 
Rumath-mizpeh in Josh. xiii. 2G: of Ramath-gilead 
im 1 Kings iv. 13), the story of Moses (see Sinai, 
nen nol. in Ex. B. IV. 97-5 xiv. 19: 
| Rings xix. 8; the bill in connection with the vie- 
tory over Amalek in Ex. xvii. 9; Monnt [Tor in Num. 

xx 25; Mount Ebal in Deut. xxvii; 


Origin of 
the 
Bamah. 


Home of dosh viii. 30), and the accounts of the 
the Gods. Barlier Prophets (see Carmel in ] Kings 


xviii.; Micah vii. 14; Tabor in Judges 
iv. G xii 14; Hosen v.1, Mount Olive in IF Sam. x v. 
32; I Kings xi 7) illustrate most amply the cur- 


rency of the same conception among the Ile. 
brews, who must bave believed that mountain peaks 
were especially suitable places for sacrifices and 
ceremonies, or—what amounts to tbe same thing 
(Schwially. * Semitische Kriegsaltertümer," i., Leip- 
sic, 1901)—for the gathering of the armed hosts. 
This conception, therefore, is at the bottom of both 
the plan of coustruction—in the shape of a sloping, 
terraced) elevation—and the selection. of natural 
heights Tor the locating of the bamot. W. R. Smith 
(* Rel. of Sem.” Index), however, contends that the 
selection of a hill near the city was due to practical 
considerations, und came into vogue at the time 
when the burning of the sacrifice and the smoke had 
become the essential features of the cult. Even so, 
the factthat 8 hill above all other places was chosen 
points back to an anterior idea that elevations are 
nearer the seat of the deity. 

Полу far the connotation of “holiness” as * unap- 
proachableness," “aloofness ” influenced the plan and 
location of the bamali can not be determined, though 
the presumption is strong that this was the factor 
Which determined the location of graves and sane- 
tuaries on high peaks and the crection of shrines in 
imitation of such towering slopes. 

Of bamat the following are especially mentioned: 

The bamah of (beon (I Kings iii. 1: I Chron. xvi. 39, xxi. 29; 
II Chron. i. 3, 153; the bamah at Ramah, where Saul and Samuel 
met (I Sam. ix. 12, 13, 14, 19, 25); that at Gibeab, where Saul 
fell in with the howling dervishes or propbiets (I Sam. x. 5, 
13); that founded by Jeroboam at Beth-el (11 Kings xxiii. 15); 
that built by Solomon in honor of CHEMOSII (I Kings xi. 7); 
one ata place not named (Ezek. xx. 29; comp. Jer. xlviii. 35: 
Isi. xvi. 12). The following places must have been bamot, 
though not always explicitly so denominated in the text: Bo- 
chim (Judges Ji. б); Opbrah (ib, vi. 24, viii. 27); Zorab (ih, xiil. 
16-19); Shiloh (Gb. xviii. 31; Dun (ib. xviii. 30); Beth-el (see 
above und Judges xx. 18 [R. V.]4, 23, 26 [R. Vv. XXL 2, 4); 
Mizpah GP, .אא‎ 1; 1 Sam. vii. fH: Ramah (see above and 1 Sam. 
vii. 17, ix. 12); Giheab (see above aud I Sam. xiv. 35); Gilgal 
(ib. x. K, xi. 15, xiii. 9, xv. 21); Beth-fehem (ib. xvi. 23 אא‎ 6 
Ah Nob (ib, xxi. 2); Hebron (II Sam. xy. 71; Giloh (ib. xv. 13); 
the thrashing-floor of Araunah (ib, xxiv. 95). 

Some of these were of ancient origin, being asso- 
ciated with events in patriarchal days (e.g., Hebron 
{Shechem and Beer-sheba) and Beth-el, Gen. xii. 8, 
xiii. 4, xxviii. 22). This list, which might easily he 
enlarged, shows that the theory which regards the 
introduction of the high places as due to the perni- 
cious example of the Canaanites and which wonid 
regard all biunot as originally illegitimate in the cult 
of Yuwn isinadmissible, Yawn had Fis legitimate 
hamot as the * Chemosh ” and " баай? had theirs. 
Only in the latter days of the Judean kingdom, and 
then in consequence of the prophetic preachinent, 
were the high places put under the han. The re- 
dactorof the hooks of Kings even concedes the legit- 
imacy of the high places before the building of the 

Solomonic Teniple (I Kings iti. 2), and 

Originally the booksof Sumuel make no effort to 

Legiti- conceal the fact that Samuel offered 

mate. sacrifices (T Sam. vii. 9) at places that 
the later Denteronomie theory would 

not countenance. That the kings, both the good 
and the evil ones (Solomon, 1 Kings iii. 3, 4, Reho- 
boami, 22. xiv. 23: Jeroboam. 2. xii. 31, xiil. ; Asa, 
מק‎ ху. 14; Jehoshaphat. Zû. xxii. 43; Jehoash, П 
Kings xii 8: Amaziuh, 7. xiv. 4; Azariah, 70. xv. 
4. Jotham. û. xv. 25: Ahaz, 7. xvi 4), tolerated and 
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patronized high places is admitted. Elijih is rep: 
resented as bitterly deploring the destruction of these 
local shrines of Yuwir (1 Kings Nis. 10, LD, though 
Мазаке )][ Kings xxi. 5) and even good kings are 
censured for having patronized hem: and the catas- 
tropheofthe Northern Kingdom isattiributed, in part 
at least, to the existence of these siuectuaries (25. ). 

The cause for this change of attitude toward the 
bamot, of which the Deuteronomie and Levitical 
law was, according to the critics, the result, not the 
reason, was {пе corruption that grew out of the co 
existence of Canaanitishand of Yuwres high places, 
the forner contaminating: the latter, The foreign 
wives of the kings certainly had a share in augment 
ing both the number and the priesthood of these 
shrines to non-H Hebrew deities. The lascivious and 
immoral practises connected with the Phenician cults 
—the worship of the baalim and their consorts, of 
Molech, and of similar deities—inust have reacted on 
the forms and atinosphere of the Yiwu high places. 
An idea of the horrors in vague at these shrines may 
be formed from the denunciations of the Earlier 
Prophets (e.g., Amos aud loses) as well as from 
Ezekiel (xvi. 24, xxv. 3D. To destroy these plague 
spots had thus become the ambition of the Prophets, 
not because the primitive worship of Yiwu had 
been hostile to local sanctuaries where Yuwu could 
be worshiped, but because while nominally devoted 
to Yawa, these high places had introduced rites 
repugnant to the holiness of Israel's God. This 
may have been more especially the ease in the North- 
ern Kingdom, where there were bamot at Dan and 
Beth-el—with probably a bull ora phallic idol for 
Yuwr (l Kings xiv. 9; Tl Wings xvii. 16) and with 
bamot priests (| Kings xii. 32; xiii. 2, 38; Hosen x. 5; 
see also Атохі 14; Micah i. 5, t8)—and in all cities, 
hamlets, and even the least populous villages (11 
Kings xvii. Qetseg.). Some of these bamot continued 
to exist after the destruction of Samaria (2. x vii. 99), 

Josiah is credited with demolishing all the Da- 
mot-houses in Samaria (75. xxiii 19, killing the 
priests, and burning their bones on the altar (comp. 
ib. xxiii. 15), thus fulfilling the prediction put into 
the mouth of the Judean prophet under Jeroboam 
(I Kings xiii. 32) and of Amos (vii. ^). 

In Judea the high places flourished under Веро: 
boam (I Kings xiv. 29). llis grandson Asa, though 

abolishing the foreign cults (čb. ху. 19; 


Destruc- Il Chron. xv. 8), dil not totally ех. 
tion terminate the high places (I Kings 

of the High xv 14; 11 Chron. av. 17); for his suc- 
Places. cessor, Jehoshaphat, still found many 


of them (II Chron, xvii. 6; I Kings 

ххіі. 47; see also T Kings xxii. 44; II Chron. хх. 
33). Under Ahaz non-Jlebrew ратор again in- 
creased (I Chron. xs viii; 24, comp Tophet in Jer. 
vii. 31, xix. ®. Jerusalem especially abounded in 
them (Micah i 5) Hezekiah is credited with having 
taken the first step toward remedyvine the evil (see 
IIgzreRIAn, CRITICAT VIEW). Still under his suc- 
cessors, Manasseli and Amon, these high places were 
again in active operation Josiah made an effort. to 
put an end to the evil, but not with complete suc- 
cess (Il Kings xxii. 3: Il Chron. xxxiv. 3). There 
‘as opposition to his undertaking (see Jer xi and 
after his death the Prophets bad again to eontend 
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with the popularity Of tiu Ode) יוו‎ ar ב‎ [ус 
after the Dile traces are found of a revival of their 
cult Cs Ies ху 1-1. avi. | Alter dosiah 
their priests; iot all of whem were killed or tris 
ported to Jerusalem (I! Kings xxii 5, ות‎ prob 
Dy contri ed to keep up These old local rites even 
ata late day, a supposition by no means. irrational 
in view of the attachment: manifested by Mohan 

medans to just such "insani" ( | 

Deut. xii; 2; Clermont-Gianuieau.. “Phe Sur of 
Western Palestine,” p. 325, London. 1881; Coral 

“Pent Work in Palestine,” I1880. pp 504—310) 

The critical analysis of the Law gives the sanu 
result asthe foregoing historical survey Fhe Boch 
of the Covenant (Bx. xx. 34) legitimates local altars 
NEDO (Nil) 2, 2 12) Comp. xiv. 245-95. x3 
SO וא‎ Walon וזא‎ Se A.) orders then 
destruction and the centralization of the cult at Деги 
silem. ln the Priestly Code (P) the centralization 
is tacitly assumed, 

The later rabbis recognize the diserepaucies be 
tween the Deuteronomie daw and the actions. re 
ported of such saintly men as Samuel 
aud Elijah, as well as of the Patri- 
archs. They solve the ditlieulties by 
assuming that up to the erection of 
the Tabernacle bamot were legitimate, and wee 
forbidden only afferits construction — Bat at Gilgal 
they were again permitted; at Shiloh, again prohih 
ited. At Nob and Giheon they were once more al 
lowed: but after the opening of the Temple at Jens 
sdem they were forbidden forever (Zeb. xiv. 4 of 
$4.) The rabbinical explanations have been col- 
lected by Ugolinoin his “Thesaurus " (x. 5599 e£ seq). 
A distinction is made between a great (7 eedolali ") 
bamah for publie use and a small one for private 
sacrifices (Meg. i 10; camp. Zeh, xiv 6). The banal 
was called © menubahli" (= "temporary residence of 
the Shekinah ^); the Temple at Jerusalem, “naha- 
lah" (= “permanent heritage") (Meg. 10а). A de- 
seription of a small Талар is found in Тое, Zeb., 
at end. їз. GoW 
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HIGH PRIEST (Hebrew: “koben ha-gadol,” 
JI Wines ו‎ 11, Lev. xxi. 10; “Roben ha mashialr " 
"the anointed priest," Lev. iv 3, “kohen ha 
rosh,” 11 Chron. xix. 11; onee, simply “һа resh.” 
ТЕС ОН xxiv. 0 гатта kahani гарра [the 
arapasayye of Josephus, * Ant.” iii. 7, E 1: see Well 
hausen, " Gesch, Israels," p. 161]: LXX . ipere pire 

“Ше olen E UNC үпте” excep Ley. dy 5 
where apyeperc, us in the .א‎ Т.р). = Biblical Data: 
Aaron, though he is but rarely called “the ered 
priest.” being generally simply designated "ах һа 
kohen ” (the priest), was the first incumbent of the 
ollice, to which he wasappotnted by God (lox xxviii 
1, 9; хмїх. 4. 5). The succession was to be through 
one of his sous, and was to remain iu liis own Tamils 
(os vn To comp. dase phus Ant. Xx. Is 1 
Failing a son, the otliee devolved upon the brother 
next ol age: such appears to have Leen the practise 
in the Maccabean period. In the time of Bia, how 
ever (l Nun. ii. 25), the ofliee passed to the collat- 
eri] braneh of Ithamar (see БАЛАЖАН), But Solo- 
mon is reported to have deposed Abiathar, and to 
anpointed Zadok a descendant of Eleazar, in 


— 
— 


have 


High Priest 








his stead (1 Kings ii. 295; E Chron, xxiv. After 
the Exile, the succession seems to have Беси, at first, 
in a direct, line from father to son; but later the 
civil authorities arrogated to themselves the right of 
appointment. Antiochus IV., Epiphanes, for in 
stance, deposed Onias HI. in favor of Jason, who 
was followed by Menelaus (Josephus, “Ant.” ail. ù, 
SJ; O Hi. 4. iv. 25). 

Herod nominated no Tess than six high priests. 
Archelaus, two. The Roman legate Quirtnius and 
his successors exercised the right of appointment, 
as did Agrippa L, Herod of Chalcis, and Agrippa 
ll. Even the people occasionally elected candidates 
to the oflice. The high priests before the Exile 
were, it seems, appointed for life (comp. Num, XNA 
ID ORF fact, from Aaron to the Captivity the 
number of the high priests was nol greater than 
during the sixty years preceding the Tall of the 
Second Temple. 

The age of cligibility for the office is not fixed in 
the Law; but according to rahbinical tradition it was 

twenty (II Chron. xxxi. 17; Maimon 


2 э). 


Ageand idles, “Yad,” — ha-Mikdash, у. 15. 
Quali- lul. 24h; Ar, 13b) Aristobulus, how 
fications. ever, was only seventeen when ap 


D RD, 


pointed by Herod (“Ant xv. 5, 8 5: 
but the son of Onins 11[ was too young (тос) to suc- 
ceed his father (42. xii. 0, 81). Legitimacy of Birth 
was essential; hence the care in the keeping of the 
genealogical records (losephus, Contra Ap.” i.. $7) 
and the distrust of one whose mother had been еар 
СТИ АГ (С Ant. Si MW. ב‎ so: ".שמ‎ 
i. 188-137: Rid John llyucaNUS) The 
high priest might marry only an Israelitish maiden 
(Lev. xxi. 13-14). In Ezek, xliv. 22 this restriction is 
extended to all priests, an execption. being made in 
favor of the widow of a priest. He was not per- 
mitted to come in contact with the bodies of (hie 
dend, even of his parents; and he was not per 
mitted, as a sign of mourning, to leave his hair di 
sheveled, to expose it, or to rend his garments (Lev. 
sxi. 10 et seq). According to Josephus (7 Ant." xv 
3, $1), birth on foreign soil was not a disqualitic: 1 
tion; but the disqualifieitions of Lev. xxi. 17 ef seg. 
applied to the high priestas well as to other priests, 

The ceremonial of consecration, extending through 
an entire week (А. ХАУ: Lev. vill), included 
certain 1116 which all priests were required. to un- 
dergo: purification, the sacritices; the ® filling” of 
the bands; the smearing with blood. But Aaron 
the high priest was anointed with sacred oil, hence 
the tide of the “anointed priest"; other passages 
have it that all priests were anointed (Ex. xxviii. 
Jp x oo bet. vu 0X. 7: MID. E 95 Те 
high priest's vestments of olee, whith he wore, 
during his ministravions, above those prescribed 
for the common priests, were: the “ime cil,” a sleeve 


Gu; sce 


less, purple robe, the lower hem of which was 
fringed with {nall golden bells alter- 

His nating with) pomegranate tassels in 
Costume. violet, red, purple. and searlet: the 
irHoD, with two onyx -stones on 

the shoulder-piece, on whieh were engraved the 


names of the tribes of Israel; the breastplate (“lo 
shen”), with twelve gems, (Sel engraved with the 
name of one of the tribes a pouch jn which he 
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probably carried the Urim AND Purim. His 
111. ip-Dias was the " miznefet,” a бта, or, per- 
haps, a peculiarly wound turban. with a peak, the 
front of which Boren gold plate with the inseription 
"Holy unto Yirwir? Tis girdle seems to have been 
of more precious material than that of the common 
priests. 

The first. consecration was performed by Moses; 
the Bible does not state who consecrated subsequent 
high priests. Lev. xxi, 10 states emphatically that 
every new high priest shall be anointed; and Ex. 
xxix. 20 ef sq. commands that the oflicial garments 
worn by his predecessor shall be worn by the new 
incumbent while heis anointed and during ш — 
days of his conseeration (comp. Num. xx. 28; Ps. 
Cees А 

The distinguished rank of the high priest is ар: 
parent Trom the fact that his sinsare regurded as be 
longing also to the people (Lev. iv. 8, 22). Пе was 
entrusted with the stewardship of the Urim and 
Thinntim (Num, xxvii. 20 «tf seq). On the Day of 
Atonement he alone entered the Holy of Hollies, to 

make atonement for his house and for 


גו 


Sanctity the people (Lev. Av); on that occa- 
and siou he wore white Hunen garments 
Functions. instead of his ordinary and more costly 


vestments. Ile alone could offer the 
sacrifices Tor the sins of the priests, or of the people, 
or of himself (Lev. iv.); and only he could осебе 
at the seeritices following his own or another priest's 
consecration (Lev, ix... Ile also offered a meal- 
offering every morning and evening for himself and 
the whole body of the priesthood (Lev. vi. 14-15, 


though the wording of the law is not altogether 
definite), Other information concerning his func- 


tions is not given. lle was privileged, probably, 
to take part at his own pleasure in any of the priestly 
rites, Josephus "В. T." у, 5, & 7) contends that 
the high priest. alinost invariably participated in the 
ceremonies on the Sabbath, the New Moon, and the 
festivals. This may also be inferred fromthe glow- 
ing description given in Ecelus. (Sirach) i. of the 
high priest's appearance at the altar. 
e: The high priest is 
the chief of all the priests: lie should be anointed 
and invested with the pontifical garments; but if 
the sacred oil is not obtainable (see Hor. 15a; “ Se- 
mag.” 172, end), investiture with the additional gar- 
ments (see BrpnieaL Dara) is regarded as suflicient 
(Maimonides, © Yad,” Kele ha-Mikdash, iv. 12). A 
high priest so invested is known as “merubbeh 
begadim, “`  Thisinvestiture consists of arraying him 
in the eight pieces of dress and in removing them 
aguin on eight snecessive days, though (the anointing 
and) the investiture on the first day suflices to qual- 
ify him for the functions of the office (ib. iv. 18 
The only distinction between the “anointed” and 
the “invested” high priest is that the former offers 
the bull foran unintentional transgression (Mor. 11b). 
The Great Sanhedrin alone had the right to ap- 
point, orconfirm the appointment of, the high priest. 
His conseerition might take place only in the day- 
time. Two high priests must not be SUE Lo- 
gether. Every high priest had a “imishneh ? (a sec- 
oml) called tlie Segan, or “memunneh,” to stand 
at his right: another assistant was the “ catholicos ? 
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(“ Yad,” Le, 16-17). The tight of succession was 
in the direct, or, the direct failing, the collat 

eral, line, provided the conditious con. 
corning physical — were ful- 
filled (£5. 20; Ker 103b; Sifra, Wedo- 
shim). For offenses UR itii] 
üugellition the high priest could be sentenced by a 
court of three; after submitting to the penalty he 
could. resume his office (^ Vad," / e, ЭЗ), The high 
priest Was expected 10 be superior toall other priests 
in physique, in wisdom, in dignity, and in material 
wealth; if he was poor his brother priests contrib- 
піса to make him rich {Youn ISa; " Yad,” Le. v. 1): 
but none of these conditions was indispensable. The 
high priest was required to be mindful of his honor. 
He might not mingle with the common people, nor 
permit himself to be scen disrobed, or in a publie 
bath, ete.; but lie might invite others to bathe with 
hin CUM Sanh. iv., “Үл,” Le; v0), Heanigli 
not participate in a publie banquet, but he might 
pay a visit of consolation to mourners, though even 
then his dignity was guarded by prescribed cii- 
quette (Sanh. 18-19; “Yad,” Le. v. 4). 

The high priest might not follow the bier of one 
in his own family who had died, nor leave the Tem- 
ple or his house during the time of mourning. The 
people visited him to olfer consolation; in receiving 
them, the Began was at his right, the nest in rank 
and the people at his left. The people said: * We 
are thy atonement.” He answered: * De ye blessed 
from heaven” (* Yad,” Le. v. 5; and Mishneh Keset, 
ad loc). During the offering ol consolation he sat 
on a stool, the people on the floor; he rent his gir- 
ments, not from above, but from below, near the 
feet, the penalty for rending them from above being 
füascliation. (Semag, Lawin, 61-62). Tle could not 
permit his hair to be disheveled, nor conld he eut it 
(“ Yad,” Le. v. 6). He bad one house attached to the 
Temple (Mid. 7190), and another in the 
city of Jerusalem. His honor required 
that he shoul l spend most of his time 
Ша SEn y (иН Ce v. 7), 


His 
Powers. 


Re- 
strictions. 


The high priest was subject to the jurisdiction of 


the courts, hut if accused of a crime entailing capital 
punishment he was tried by the Great Sanhedrin; he 
could, however, refuse to give testimony (хапа, 18). 

The high priest must be married; to guard: against 
contingencies it was proposed to hold a second wile 
in readiness immediately before the Day of Atone- 
ment (Yoma i. 1); hut polygamy on his part was not 
encouraged (3*3 = “one wile”; Yoma 13a; * Yad.” 
cre td). He could sive the "hulizah, wand it 
could be given to his widow, as she also was sub- 
ject to the LEvinare; his divorced wife could marry 
again (/.e. ; Banh. 19) When entering the Temple 
(“Hekali”) he was supported to the curtain by threr 
men (Tamid 67a; this may perhaps have reference 
to his entering the Holy of ilolies; but see * Yad.” 
Le. v. V, and the Mishneh Kesef ed doe.) He eould 
take part in the service whenever lie desired (© Yad,” 
l.c. v. 12; Yoma i. 9; Tamid 67b; see Rashi ed lor). 
On the Day of Atonement he wore white gar 
ments only, while on other occasions he wore his 
golden vestments (Yoma 60a; comp. 68b, 12 75237 
The seven days preceding the Day of Atonement. 
were devoted to preparing for his high function. 
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High Priest 


precautions being taken to pre out any accident 
that might render him Levitieally impure (Yoma i 
l et sey). The ceremonial for that day is described 


in detail in Mishnah Yoma (see also Hanebersr, 
“Die ReligiGsen Alterthiimer der Bibl" pp. Gao 


671, Munich, 1569), For other revalations concern 
ing the high priest see“ Yad," Bit ha Mikdash ii 
і, 8; for details iw regard to the vestments sec 
“Vad,” Kele ha-Mikdash, viii. 2-1, 5 (in reference 
to soiled vestments: the white could be worn only 
ОПСС) CCE ete yo Vie vow. vi: Im 
("hoshen "), vil. 9 (ephod), is. ] (order of investi- 


tire). 
last or бен Priests, 
1. Aaron 4. Abisliua 
3. Kleazar 5. Bukki 
. Phinehas ₪. Hzzr Т Chron. vi. J-5 


With Eli the high-priesthood passes from the line 
of Eleazar to that of Ihamar: 


Obl "Testament, 
7. KH Ki 


. phus, 


Ahituh (I Chron. ix. 11) АҺ‏ .ה 
Ahiah (I Sam. xiv. 3) Aluah‏ ,9 
Abimeleeh tl Sam. xxi. 1( | Ahimelechi‏ .10 


11. Abiathar (I Sum. xx Mii. 6) | Abpiithar C' Ant, v. I}, 8 D 
FROM SOLOMON TO THE CAPTIVITY. 


(With Zadok the line of Eleazar reappears.) 


Old Testament. Josephus, (Neder ‘lan 

Zuta 

12. Zadok (I Kings ii. 35) Zadok Zadok 

13. Ahimnaaz (II Sat. xv. 36) Аһипааз Ahimany 

14. Azariah (1 Kings iv. 4 Azariah Azariah 

J ЕАО е Joran Joush 

16. Jeboiarih (1 € hron. ix: тау desus Joarih 

| ee O see Ox HE A יז זוא‎ Jehoshap oa 

I5 Je ласа (IT kings xi. е ו‎ N: Лова 

J Р A Phileas Pedaiah 

МОЕ ОСАО оен se SU EN Ardekiah 

Avariah l1. III Cbron. xxvi. 17) {Joel ое]‏ כ 

А SU OE es cdo АНИЯ 

or Vrijalt (11 hints xvi. 10) | rial Uriah 

21. Azariah Ul. (11 Chron. xxxi. 10) Neriah Neral 

MN жоло le ree EAR או;יו[ונ)|....‎ Hoshaiah 

Zi. Shallum tl Chron. vi. 12) мп Shall 

27. Hilkiah OT Kings xxii. 4) Wilkinh Hilkiah 

25, Azariah UV. [ו‎ Chron. vi. 13) ys A Zatul 

S0. Seraial (Il Kings xxv. I) Sarens Zeraiali 

aO. Jehogadak tl chron. vi. 14) Josedek אה ןוויו‎ 

FROM THE CAPTIVITY TO HEROD. 
Ol Testament, | Jose plius, 

31. Jeshua (Hag. i. D Jesus C* Ant E 3, 8 10) 

32. Jojakim (Neh. xii. 10) doiakun (В. xi 8 1) 

33. Eliashib (Neh. id. 1) Eliashib C* 13. ln ," xi. 5, TI 

34. Jojada (Neh. ТО, 22) Judas C€* Aut xi. TRL) 

33 Johanan (Nel. хи. 221 Joannes t Ant," xi. 7, 8 1) 

6. Jaduna (Neh. xii. 22) Juldııs C Amt,” xi. nsa) 

E CU. D NE EI ОСИЕТИ AMS S NILUS S25) 


Apocrgplit. Josephus ( Antiquities °}. 


dn, шп 1. Géeclus. [Sirach] | simon the Just (xii. 2, $5) 
1,1, 
Sh NN 
ИЕ Nee 
qx PED Ре 
pM MR ל‎ ОМА 
43. Onias (lM: TN Mi. ל‎ 
44. Jason (1E Mace. iv. 7) 
45. Menelaus (11 Mace. 1۷, =) 
49. Alenmus (I Масе. vii. 
47. Jonathan (1 Mave. ix. m 
fS. Simon (the Prinve) (1 Mace. 


алаг Git. ₪ n) 
Martitssehn (xii. 4, 8 1) 

Onias IL. (xii. % sl) 

төн IL. (Ati. 4, 8 Ih) 

Onas 111. (xii. 4, 8 JO) 

Jesus (xin 5, 8 1) 
Onias,called Menelaus (xu. ài 
Alcimus (ati. 9, 8 71 
Jonathan (iii. 2, 8 2 

Ми (Gail fi R 4) 





14. 
— 
= 


xiv. 46) 
1%. Jolin (I Mace, xvi, 23) John Hyreanus (xit. 5.8 | 
BIS у ы tw RT s TR. .... Aristobulus 1. (uii. 8,8 l) 
DIS T DIS Ашыгу»... Alexander dannieus (xii. 17,81) 
ne ls SIE euo e . HNreanüus Il. (ani. 16, 8 2) 
CEN, RS Л ЕМИЛ. А. 2 Aristobulus 1]. (av. 1, 82 
d. DOE ce... PWHyreanus Il. Crestaved) In 4, 
8 4) 
SERMO LI Lec — c Antigone (xiv. 14, 8:9 
WE coi LENT le cos САЛ. Hanser] ix v. 2, 8 4) 
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Fito HEROD TO THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE. 
Josephus (" antiquities). 


(Under Herod.) 
50. Hananeel 
57. Aristobulus 111. (xv. 3. 88 1, 3) 
(Hananeel reappointed; xv. 3, 8 3) 
58. Jesus, son of Phabet (xv. 9, 53) 
59. Simon, son of Beethus (perhaps Boethius himself; xv. 9, $ 3: 
xvil. 4, $ 2) 
60, Mattathias, son of Theophilus (xvii. 6, 8 1) 
Joseph, son of Elem (one day; xvii. 6, $ 4; see Gratz iu 
** Monatsschrift," 1881. pp. 51 et seg.) 
61. Joazar, son of Bosthus (xvii. 6, 8 fF} 


(Under Archelaus.} 


62. Eleazar, son of Пои (xvii. 13,5 1) 
63. Jesus, son of Sie (Zee; xvii, 13. 8 1) 
(Joazar reappointed: xvii 1, 8 E; 2, 8 D) 


(Under Quirinins.) 
64. Ananus, son of Seth (xviii. 2. 8 2; Luke iil. 2) 


(Under Valorius Gratis.) 


€5. Ismael, son of Phabi (xviii. 2, 5 2) 

66. Eleazar, son of Ananus (xviii. 2, $ Zi 

87. Simon, son of Camithus (xviii. 2, 8 2) 

68. Joseph (called ** Caiapbas " (xviii. 2, 82; 4, 83; Malt. xxvi. 
б, Эт) 

(Under Vitellius.) 

869. Jonathan. son of Anauus (xviii. 4, 8 3; " B. J." ii. 12. §F 5-6; 
3, 8 3) 

70. Theophilus, son of Ananus (xviii. 5, § 3) 


‘Under Agrippn.) 


71. Simon, or Cantheras, son of Bathus (xix. 8, 8 2; see Gratz. 
“Gesch. 4th eda 111. 230-146) 

72. Mattathias. son of Ananus (xix. 6, & 4) 

73. Elioneus, son of Cantheras (xix. 5, 8 1; Parah iil. 5) 


(Under Herod of Chalcis.) 


74. Joseph. son of Cainus (xx. І, § 3) 
[Perhaps Ishmael (lii. 15, 8 13) should be placed here.) 
75. Ananias, son of Nebedeus (xx. 5, 8&2; Derenbonrg. " Hist " 
p. 233) 
(Jonathan restored; xx. 8, 8 5) 


(Under Agrippa 11.) 


76. Ishmael, son of Fabi (Xx. 8, 88 8, 11: 
5; Derenbonurg, * Hist." pp. 232-234) 

77. Joseph Саһ, son of Simon (xx. & 8 11) 

18. Ananus, son of Ananus (xx. % 8 1) 

19. Jesus, son of Damneus (xx. 9, 8 1; В. J." vi. 2, 821 

80. Jesus, son of Gamaliel (xx. 9, £8 4,7; Yeb.vi.4; an instance 
in whieh a priest betrothed to a widow before bis eleya- 
tion was permitted to marry her afterward ; Derenbourg, 
Inst р. 24%) 

81. Mattathias, son of Theophilus (xx. 9, 87: "B, JC vi. 2,82: 
Gratz, in " Monatssebrift,” ISS], pp. 62-264 ; idem," Gesch." 
4th ed.. lil. 750 et seq.) 

82. Phinehas, son of Samuel, appointed hy the people during 
the war (xx. t0, 8 1; " B. J." iv. 3, $ 8; see Derenbourg. 
“Hist. p. 209) 

[A man altogether unworthy. } 


arab iil. 5; sotah ix. 


Josephus enumerates only fifty-two pontificates 
ander the Second Temple, omitting the second ap- 
pointinents of IIxrcunus H., Hanancel, and Joazar. 


—-Critical View: The foregoing regulations con- 
cerning the ollice, title, and prerogatives of the high 
priest are given in P (Priestly Code) and the “ Holi- 
ness Code” combined with it; the other. Penta- 
teuchal sources do not mention a dignitiry of this er 
der. The only seeming exception is the reference 10 
Eleazar as the successor of Aaron ® the priest " (Josh. 
xxiv. 33; comp. Deut. x. 6). Deuteronomy (S vii. 8 
et seq.) speaks of “the” priest ($320) as entrusted 
with judgment, and as possessing a rank equal to 
that of the judge. This has been taken to indicate 
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that the office was known to exist and was sanctioned 
in the days of the composition of Deuteronomy (but 
see Steuernagel ad loc.). Yet this very 


Only juxtaposition of judge and priest sug 
Knownto gests quite a different conception of 
Priestly the office than that prevailing in P 

Code. and detailed above. Furthermore, in 


Ezekiel’s ideal reconstitution (Ezck. 
xl.-xlviii.), though much attention is given to the 
status of the priests, the high priest is consistently 
ignored, Perhaps הכהן‎ (“the” priest), referring to 
the person entrusted with the puritication of the 
Sanctuary on the two days annually set apart for this 
purpose (Ezek. xlv. 19 ef seq.), designates the high 
priest; but itis significant that the special title is 
omitted aud that no further particulars are given. 
The historical and propletical books lend proba- 
bility to the theory, based on the facts above, that 
iu pre-exilie days the office had not the prominence 
P ascribed to it. Jehojada (Jl Kings xi. 10), 
Urijah (ib. xvi. 10), and Hilkiah (čb. xxii. 14) are 
each referred to by “Пра: кореп,” though * ha-kohen 
ha-gadol” is also used, while “kohen ha-rosh" oc- 
curs in connection with Seraiah. Many have con- 
tended tbat tliis enlarged title is to be considered a 
later amplification of the simple 15237. a view largely 
resting on 11 Sum. x v. 27 (* Zadok ha-kohen "(. The 
title בהן מיטנה‎ (“the second priest"; Jer. lii. 24; H 
Kings xxv. 18), however, proves the recognition of 
à chief priest. Yet this chief priest in pre-exilic 
times must have been regarded in quite a different 
light from that presupposed in P. Under David 
and Solomon there were two priests, Abiathar and 
Zadok, who simultaneously bore the title “ha 
kohen ” (11 Sam. viii. 17, xix. 12; I Wings i. 7, iv. 4). 
Zadok is represented as officiating both at Gibeon 
(I Chron. xvi. 39) and at Jerusalem (II Sam, xv. 24 
et seg.). Tbe fact that Solomon deposed Abiathar 
and put Zadok in his place has been invoked to re- 
move these difficulties; but the fact that a king 
could control the office is proof that it was of a 
character other than that assumed in P. Ifthe con- 
clusion is warranted that every shrine had its own 
chief priest (Eli at Shiloh; Ahimelech in Nob) be- 
fore the complete centralization of the eult at Jeru- 
salem, the restriction of the number of high priests 
to one is out of the question (see Ihen PLACE). 
After the Exile, Joshua appears vested with snch 
prominence as P ascribes to the high priest (Zech. 
iii; Пас. vi. 13). In Ezra and Nehemiah, again, 
but little consideration is shown for the high priest. 
The postexilic high priests traced their pedigree 
back to Zadok, appointed as chief 
Post-Exilic priest at .lerusalem by Solomon (I 
Conditions. kings ii. 35), and Zadok was held to 
be a descendant of Eleazar, the son of 
Aaron (II Chron. v. 31). Immediately after the re- 
turn from the Captivity, as is clearly to be inferred 
from Zechariah and Haggai, political authority was 
not vested in the high priest. Political (Messianic) 
sovereignty was represented by, or attributed to, a 
member of the royal house, while religious affairs 
were reserved to the high-priesthood, represented in 
the Book of Zechariah by Joshua. Butin the course 
of time, as the Messianic hope, or even the hope of 
antonomy under foreign (Persian, Greek, Egyptian, 
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or Syrian) suzerainty, hecame weaker, the high 
priest grew to be more und more also the polit- 
ical chief of the congregation, as much, perhaps, 
through the consideration shown him by the suzerain 
powers and their viceroys as through the effect of 
the increasingly thorough acceptance of the Levit- 
ical code by pious Judeans. 1n this connection the 
report (1 Mace. vii. 14) that the rigorists received 
Alcimus, the high priest, with confidence because 
he was “a priest of the seed of Aaron” is significant. 
The author of the Book of Daniel regards the period 
from 536 to 171 B.C. (Joshua to Jason) as Inaugurated 
by the first, and closed by the last, “anointed "; that 
is, Jason, deposed in 171, was for the writer in Danicl 
the last of the line of legitimate high priests. 

Ecclus. (Sirach) 1. is another evidence of the great 
reverence in which the high priest was held. The 
assumption of the princely authority by the Macca- 
bean high priests (the J[ASMONEANS) 
was merely the final link in this devel- 
opment, which, beginning with the 
death of Zerubbabel, was to cambine 
the two ideals, the politico-Messianie and tlie religio- 
Levitical, in one office. Dut after the brief heyday 
of national independence had come to an inglorious 
close, the high-priesthood changed again in charac- 
ter, inso far as it ceased to be a hereditary and a 
life office. Iligh priests were appointed and re- 
moved with great frequency (seeabove). "This may 
account for the otherwise strange use of the title in 
the plural (apy:epeic) in the New Testament and in 
Josephus (“ Vita," 8 38; " B. J.” ii. 12, & 6; iv. 3, ёё 
7, 9; iv. 4, 883). The deposed high priests seem to 
have retained the title, and to have continued to ex- 
ercise certain functions; the ministration on the Day 
of Atonement, however, may have been reserved for 
the actual incumbent. This, however, is not clear; 
llor. iii. 1-1 mentions as distinctive the exclusive 
sacrifice of a bull by the high priest on the Day of 
Atonement and the tenth of the ephah (that is, the 
twelve *hallot"; comp. Meg. i. 9; Macc. її. 6). But 
even in the latest periods the 011106 was restricted to 
a few families of great distinction (probably the 
bene kohanim gedolim; Ket. xiij. 1-2; Oh. xvii. 5; 
comp Josephus, CB. J.” vi. 2, § 9: see Schürer, 
EN led, п. 222). 

The high priest was the presiding oflicer of the 
SANHEDRIN. This view conflicts with the later 
Jewish tradition according to which the Pharisaic 

tannaim (the ZvGG1w) at the head of 
Connection the academies presided over the great 
with Sanhedrin also (Hag. ii. 2). However, 
Sanhedrin. a careful reading of the sources 
Сао Contra p 1, 8 28: 
comp. “Ant.” ir. 8, § 14; xiv. 9, §§ 3-5 [ITyrcanus 
il. as president]; xx. 9, & 1 [Ananus]), as well 
as the fnct that in the post-Maccabean period the 
high priest was looked upon as exercising in all 
things, political, legal, and sacerdotal, the supreme 
authority, shows it to be almost certain that the 
presidency of the Sanhedrin was vested in the high 
priest (see Isidore Loeb in “R. E. J.” 1889, xix. 155- 
201; Jelski, “Die Innere Einrichtung des Grossen 
Synhedrions,” pp. 22-28, according to whom thie 
“nasi” was the high pricst, while the “ab bet din” 
was a Pharisaic tanna). 


Political 
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HILARY, THE BISHOP. ה‎ ARLES. 


HILBERG, ISIDOR: Austrian philologist, 
born May 28, 1852, at Byelava Tzerkov, Uhpeane, 
Russia. In (856 he went with his parents to Vici eu 
where he received his early education. Subsequent 
he studied classical philology at the University 01 
Vienna under Vahlen, Gomperz, Hoffmann, and 
Hartel (Ph.D. 1571). 1n 1575 he studied for half a 
year in aly, and became privat docent in classics 
philology at the University of Vienna in 1577. In 
1879 he was appointed assistant professor at Prague 
University, and in 1882. professor at the University 
of Czernowitz, of whieh he was “Rector Magnili- 
eus" in 1898. 

Milberg has published the following works 
יי‎ Eustliitii Maerembolite Protonobilissimi de Пух 
mines et Ilysminir Amoribus Libri xi." Vienna, 
1876; " Epistula Critica ad Joannem Vahlenum de 
Nonnnllis Scriptorum Grecorum et Romanorum 
Locis Emendandis Explicandisve,” гр. 1877; “Das 
Gesetz der Troehiiischen Wortformen im Dacty- 
lischen Hexameter und Pentameter der Griechen 
vom 7. Jahrh. v. Chr. bis zum Untergang der Grie 
chisehen Poesie,” 7, 1878; " Das Princip der Silben 
wägung und die Daraus Entspringenden Gesetze 
der Endsilben in der Griechischen Poesie,” 20. 1579; 
“Die Gesetze der Wortstellung im Pentameter des 
Ovid," Leipsic, 1894; "Philologie und Naturwis- 
senschaft” (his discourse when appointed rector, 
Czernowitz, 1898). 

6, S. Fra. 

HILDESHEIM: Townin the Prussian province 
of Hanover. At what time Jews were tirst admitted 
to this old episcopal city is uncertain. In a docu- 
ment of Jan. 7, 1347, mention is made of the taxes 
to be paid by the Jews. The bishops of Hildesheim 
exercised the right to receive Jews under their pro- 
tection (“jus recipiendi Judaos”), while the town 
council also claimed this privilege, and exercised. it 
for many centuries. Memor-books mention lHildes- 
heim among the martyr cities at the time of the 
Black Death (1549); but Jews again settled in the 
town as soon as 1351, On Jan. Û of that year Bishop 
Henry 111. granted them a burial-ground; and by a 
grant of Bishop John 111. (Nov. 30, 1405) this plot 
was enlarged. Inthe “ Judenstrasse ? (which is tirst 
inentioned in official documents in 1981) the Jews 
were in 1385 permitted to have a synagogue ("Jo 
denschole"); this was built on property belonging 
to the town, tor which they had to pay an annual 
rent of 1 marks. The Jews and Jewesses paid to 
the town council a total annual rent of 53 marks 
for their dwellings (one ferding each; the Jew 
Keneka, however, had to pay 2 ferdings). 

On July 27, 1428, Bishop Magnus pledged the 
Jews in the town and bishopric of Hildesheim to the 
council as security fora loan of 600 Rbenish gulden, 
and the same prelate granted them on Aug 26, 1420 
a privilege of protection, which in 1441 received the 
sanetion of the council. The council also signed дп 
agreement with the Jews regarding their admission, 


Hildesheim 
Hildesheimer 


government, and right to leave the town, whereby 
the original number of families was put at 1%, 
exclusive of the “Sangimeister " (haz- 

Pledged хап) and * Schulklopfer ” (sexton); the 
by Bishop Jews paid a yearly tax of 60 Rhenish 
to gulden to the town, apart from the 


the Town rent for synagogue and dwellings, 
Council. Their internal affairs were adminis- 


tered by foursworn councilors, After 
the council had adinitted (Aug. 9, 1450) some Jewish 
f:uuilies into the town for six years, all Jews were, in 
1457, exiled from the diocese. Some of them found an 
asylum in Brunswick. Theadministrator of the bish- 
opric, Bernhard, bound himself, according to a docu- 
ment dated March 29, 1457, not to tolerate in the 
future any Jews inthe see of Hildesheim. The syna- 
gogue was torn down; the emperor *ontiscited the 
valuables belonging to it; and the territory of the 
cemetery, where also Jews of other places had buried 
their dead, was assigned, with its tombstones, to the 
provost of the eathedra!, Ekkehard von Halnensee, 
as a site for St. Ann's Church and ‘he hospital of the 
same name in the “ Neustadt” of Hildesheim. 

lt was more than sixty years later when, at the 
time of the chapter Feud in 1520 under Bishop 
John IV., a Jew culled "der grosse Michel” was 
admitted to the city on account of his skill asa war- 
rio. lle was soon joined hy other Jews, as, for 
instance, one Leifimann, who instrueted the clergy 
in the Hebrew language. Leifmann was even al- 
lowed to remain when, in 1542, the other Jews were 
exiled once again. Elector Ernst 11, of Cologne, 
Bishop of Uildesbeim, who had his Jewish physi- 
cian, Medicus Herz (of Пати), admitted into the 
city, promised (Nov. 29, 1555) protection to the 
Jews; and the council also afforded them protection 
(1587). Only a decade later, however (1595), they 
were again driven out of the city, owing to Nathan 
Schay and Marcus having, after the death of their 
wives, married the Jatters’ sisters, which example 
was followed by a Christian physician, whereupon 
the head pastor (" Haupt pastor"), Hesshusius, de- 
clared the marriages incestuous. 

The exiled Jews instituted proceedings against 
the council before the supreme court of the empire 
as well as hefore the imperial court in 
Pragne, A decision was rendered in 
their favor; and the council, through 
the intervention of the eleetoral gov- 
ernment, on March 4, 1601, came to an 
agreement with the Jews whereby the latter were 
permitted to return to the city on the following day. 

Eight years later, when they were accused of 
being the cause of the plague, they were again 
forced to leave the city; they were, however, soon 
readmitted. Previous to this (1607) the council had 
given three houses to Nathan Sehay and his family 
in recognition of his valuable financial services to 
the city. In a building in the rear of this property 
à synagogue was established, the continuance of 
which was permitted by the council in 1615 in con- 
sideration of à large money payment. A new cem- 
etery also was allowed the Jews by the provost, in 
the neighborhood of their former burial-eround. In 
1650 this was replaced by another cemetery, which 
was enlarged in 1741. 


Appeal to 
Imperial 
Council. 
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During the Thirty Years’ war the Jews of Ilil- 
deshcim were heavily taxed. Thus in 1621 they 
were required to pay to the lords 150 gulden, and in 
1622 as much as 250 to 400 gulden, a month; and 
they were threatened with expulsion if they re- 
fused. On account of these large payments the few 
Jews—10 in the city, and + in the neighboring vil- 
lage of Moritzbergz— were so impoverished that their 
combined belongings in 1634 did not umount to 
2,000 thalers. 

In 1660 protection was withdrawn from the Jews 
(with the exception of the heirs of Nathan Schay 
and Herz lsiael), and it was not again granted to 
them until they had bound themselves to pay 500 
thalers. On Aug. 9 of the same year the eonncil 
issued a “ Juden-Gelcits-Brief,” to which on Oct. 24, 
1662, was added a letter of protection from the 
bishop, Elector Maximilian Henry of Bavaria, In 
the same year, 1662, a new constitution was adopted, 
whieh remained in force for more than 150 years 


thereafter. Six years later (19 Elul, 
New 5428 = 1668) pious men joined in the 
Statutes. establishment of a benevolent soci- 


ety (“hebra kaddisha shel gemilut 
hasadim ") in Ilildesheim, which society is still in 
existence, 

In the eighteenth century from 40 10 60 families 
were offered protection in the city. During the 
Seven Years’ war the Jews of IHldesheim were not 
freed from the burden of heavy contributions and 
numerous taxations. In 1758 they had to pay a 
per capita tax and to supply beds, sheets, etc. 
After the cessation of the priuce-bisho] 's secular 
power the Jews of the diocese of Hildesheim were 
for four years (1802-06) subject to Prussian rule; 
but under Westphalian government (1806-15) they 
enjoyed ful! liberty and equality with the other in- 
habitants. Tn the canton of Hildesheim there were, 
in 1812, seventy-seven Jewish famiiies, all of whom 
lived in the city. At that time a .[ wish elementary 
public school was founded with the cooperation of 
the consistory in Cassel; it still exists. 

After Tildesheim had become incorporated with 
the kingdom of Hanover the Jews were again 

obliged to pay for protection, until at 

Emancipa- last an end was pnt to this system by 

tion. the law of Sept. 80, 1842. On Nov. 

8, 1849, the consecration of a new 

synagogue took place. At present 600 Jews live 

in Hildesheim (which since 1866 has belonged to the 

kingd^m of Prussia). The coinmunity has а large 

number of benevolent societies and = institutions, 

among which are several f unded by the banker 

August M. Dux (d. Dec. 20, 1902), for many years 
one of the honorary otlicers of the community. 

Of the rabbis (district rabbis) who officiated in 
Hildesheim may Бе mentioned: 

Simon Giinzburg. 

Samuel Hameln (d. 1687). 

Mordecai b. Mattitbiah ha-Kohen (а, 1681), 

Bliskim Götz (author of the responsa “Eben ha-Shoham " 
and * Sefer Rappeduni be-Tappubim "). 

Havvim b. Ozer (editor of ** Zon Kodashim "; d. in Mann- 
beim 1729). 

лем Hirsch b, Isaac Oppenheimer (d. 1758). 

Zebi Hirsch b. Abigdor (d, 1766), 

Abraham b. Moses Chelma ha-Levi (d. 1785). 

Zebi Hirsch b. Solomon Zalman (Neufeld). 
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Menahem Mendel stefnnart (afterward member of the consis- 
tory; d. in Paderborn; author of the responsa ~“ Dibre Mena- 
nem" and uf " Dibre Iggeret "). 

Moschel Elkan (d. 1522). 

Aaron Wolfxsohn (d. 1830), 

L. Bodenheimer, chief таъм of Krefeld (d. 1507). 

M. Landsberg (d. May 2, I870). 

J. Guttmann (since 15? rabbi of the community in Breslau). 

мінсе Nov. 4, 1502, Dr. A. Lewiusky has been the district rabbi 
of Hildesheim. 


Of well known men who were born in [lildesheim 
may be mentioned: Ludwig Schulmann, editor and 
author (deceased); Moritz Güdemann (chief rabbi in 
Yienna); Dr. Wolfssohn (formerly rabbi in Stargard, 
Pomeranin; now living in Berlin as rabbi emeritus); 
Max Landsberg, rabbi in Rochester, N. Y.; and 
Professor Landsberg, of the Polyfechnicnmin Darm- 
stadt. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lauenstein, Historia Diplumatica Episc. 
Miles. p. 4 5. Aronins, [te esten, p. 209, No. 640; Zeppenfelit, 
Historische Nachricht ton der Judenschuft inder Stadt 
1L. in Beiträge cur Hildesheimer Gesch. 1829, i. 216, 272- 
270: M. Landsberg, .1nalkte zur Geach. der Judenin Bil 
deshcim, in Mouatss hr Û 150, pp. 122-125: idem, Zur 
Gesch. der Synagege n-Gemeinde Hildesheim, ete., Hanover, 
1868; Wachswuth, Die Zusidad in dlildesheim Седен Ende 
Sciner Selbstétudigkeit,in Zeitschryt fiir Deutsche Cultur- 
gesch. 1857, pp. 3-H; idem, Gesch. von Hildesheim: Doeb- 
ner, Urkundenbuch der Stadt Hildesheim, vols. {.-vili., 
passim; idem, Studien zur ITildesheimisehen: Gesch. ТЮ, 
зр. 40, 113: Huber, Der Haushalt der Stadt P Lildrshe iii am 

nde des 15, 20d. in der Ersten ПЕС des 15. Jahrh. pp. 
51, 71. 123, 140, Leipsie, 1901; Sulfeld, Murtgrologitin, pp. $5, 
ות‎ 208, 284; Das Memorbueh der Ngnagongeu-Geimeinde ZU 
Osterodce-a.-Harz (in Ms. Bertram, Gesch. des Bixtums 
Hildesheim. USO j. ЗЭЭ, 482, SIS $ cissertio Libertatis. ... 
pro Civitate 1lildesicnsi, no 197, 20], 208, 801, Hildesheim, 
1733: Wiener, in Jahrbuch. für die Gesch. d. Jud. und d. 
Jud. i. 169, 212, idem, in Zeitschrift d. Histor. Vereins f Hr 
Nicdersachsen, 1°91, pp. 864-373 2 Güdeninan, Gesch. in. 165 
Fiseber, Hile heim Während des 30 Jdhtrigen Wrieges, pp. 
15,25, 77, 1, 5 121, 140; Kayser, dus Vergaugenuen Tagen 
der dlildesheiier. Neustadt, pp. 4, 32, 58, TH, 005; Horwitz, 
Duc Isracliten Unter doa Wonigreiche Westfalen, pp. 9. 21 
101: Verhandlungen Wegen. iene Nener Schiutz- 
briefe Zwisch n der " "üniglichen Provinzial-Jivgierung zu 
Hannover und den Pru litischen Einuwoliuern zu lildes- 
hein, 1817, 113; Lewinskv, Der Hildesheimer Rabbiner 
пис Помер, in JZautniaunia Gedeulbuch:z idem, Di 
Kinder des Hillesheiiuer Rabhiners Nain. Нате, in 10- 
natsschrift, TION, pp. 259, 366; 1901, pp. 1?! et seq; Fin Akten- 
stiles zur Gesek. der Jiedenu in Hildesheim aus dem Anfange 
des IS. Jahrhunderts, ib. 1902, p. 170: 1903, р. 50 (from the 
Hildesheim city archives); idem, in uv‘ lly. Acit. des Jud. 1900, 
No. 38, p. 496; Judenkopt à Hildesheim, in Loówenstein's 
Bitter ftir JUdische Geschichte und Literatur, ii. 10-45, iif. 
$9, 113, 150-169; iv. 0-28: idem, Festpredigt zur Feier des 
50 Jédhrigen Bestehens der Synagoge in Hildesheim, 1590, 
р. 3; Zum Andenken an den Verewiyten Herrn August 
M. рих, p. 15. 

D. A. Lkw. 


HILDESHEIMER, ISRAEL (AZRIEL): 
German rabbi, and leader of Orthodox Judaism; born 
at llalberstadt May 20, 1820; died at Berlin July 12, 
1899; son of R, Löb Glee Hildesheimer. Me attended 
the *llasharat-Zewi? school in llalberstadt, and, 
after reaching the age of seventeen, the Talmudic 
school of Rabbi Ettlinger in Altona. The bakam 
Isaac Bernays was one of his teachers and his model 
as a preacher. While studying rabbinies lildes- 
heimer was also devoting much attention to clas- 
sical languages. In 1840 he returned to Halberstadt, 
took his diploma at the Dom gymnasium, and 
entered the University of Berlin. There he studied 
Oriental languages and mathematies, continued his 
Talmudie studies, and became a disciple of the domi- 
nant Hegelian school. In 1949 he went to Halle and 
continued his studies under Gesenius and Roedi- 
ger (Ph. D. 1814, his dissertation being “Ueber die 
Rechte Art der Dibelinterpretation "). — Hildesheimer 
then returned to Halberstadt, and married Henrietta 
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Mirsch. sister of Joseph Hirsch bi of the perm of 
Aron Hirsch & оно of albert: 

In [18551 be was called to thi ra fe f vn 
stadt (7. Kis-Marton), Fungus 1] שו‎ Айе: et 


there was to found a parochial schol au winch o or 
reet Gernan was used, imd in whieh Cer rni prin- 
ciples of pedagogy were adopted. in teachin Jı wish 
as wellasscecular subjects Tildesluimurr vt estab- 
lished a rabbinical school, which within a few sears 

attracted a large number of pupils. 

Rabbi in The introduction inta the seliool of 
Eisenstadt. German melhods of instrue tion and of 

secular branches of learning was re- 
sented by the Orthodox party ta Eiscustudt, i resent 
ment which ITildes- 
heimer’s liberal tenden- 
cies and syinpathy with 
modern culture soon 
changed to positive an 
tipathy. This feeling 
became so strong that 
the rabbinical school was 
denounced before. tlie 
representatives of the 
government at Oeden- 
burg, the result being 
that the government 
ordered the school elosed 
Within twenty-four 
hours and the pupils 
removed from the city. 
Noon afterward, however 
(1858). Hildesheimer sne- 
ceeded in obtaining state recognition for his rab 
binical school. 

In addition to the philanthropic activities con 
nected with his own congregation, llildesheimer 
took special interest in the welfare of the Jews of 
Palestine, 1n 1860, when the missionary society of 
Palestine provided seventy free dwellings for home- 
less Jews, llildesheinier himself built houses in Jeru- 
salem for the free nse of pilgrims and of the poor. 
These houses are still in the possession of the Tildes- 
heimer family. About this time, Akiba Joseph, 
the leader of the Hasidim, placed him under a ban 
as not truly a sincere Jew (© ctmessdiger iid”). 
Hildesheimer, however, seems to have cared little 
for the ban. At the lIuugarinn Jewish Coneress of 
Dee. 11, 1868, he at tirst endeavored to associate 
himself with the old Orthodox party: but the im 
possibility of such a union soon becoming evident, 
he formed his followers, thirty five in number, into 
и separate group, which may be called. the “Cul 
tured Orthodox” group. In the Hungarian Jewish 
Congress held at Budapest. in 1569 he denned 
this party as representing a “faithful adherence 
to traditional teachings combined with an etfective 
elfort to keep in touch with the spirit of progress” 
ЕИ tel, x, SO. 26), 

In Berlin at that time the Orthodox minority, 
constituting about 200 families, dissatisfied wilh the 
appointment of Abraham Geiger, were in search of 
a rabbi of standing who would more nearly repre 
sent them. Their choice fell upon Hilleshenner, 
who went to Berlin in 1869 as rabbi and director 
There also he soon estab 





Israel Hildesheimer, 


Hildesheimer 
Hillel 


lished a religious school and a rabbinical seminary 
for Orthodox Judaism, which thirty former pupils 
of his at once entered. Thus he be- 
came the real intellectual founder 
and leader of the community “Adat 
Yisrael, Hildesheimer, aided by Ma- 
yer Lehmann, the editor of “Israelit,” in Mayence, 
exerted his whole energy in the fight against Re- 
form. As early as 1847 he had energetically op- 
posed, as the representative of the communities in 
the Magdeburg district, the Reform attempts of 
Ludwig Philippson; in 1501 he took his stand 
against Abraham Geiger by criticizing the latter's 
pamphlet, * Notwendigkeit und Mass eincr Reform 
des Jüdischen Gottesdienstes " (Mayence, 1861). Tn 
an address delivered at his rabbinical seminary and 
defining his own position he said: ~ Unconditional 
agreement with the culture of the present day; har- 
mony between Judaism and science; but also uncon- 
ditional steadfastness in tlie faith and traditions of 
Judaism: these constitute the program of the New 
Community, the standard round which gather the 
Israelites of Berlin who are faithful to the Law.” 

This firm conviction that traditional Judaism need 
have no fear of the light of European culture deter- 
mined his attitude and his activity in Hungary and 
Germany from the start, and gave him the strength 
of a man with a definite aim. It is evident, how- 
ever, that Hildeshcimer, wlio would listen to no 
compromise, was destined only to widen the gap be- 
tween the Reform and the Orthodox Jews of Ger- 
many. 

In 1876 Hildesheimer celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his ministry; on the celebration of 
his seventieth birthday, in 1890, his friends and 
pupils published a literary *Jubelsclirift" (Berlin. 
1890). Among his writings are the following: * Ma- 
terialien zur Deurtheilung der Septuaginta," in 
“Orient, Lit." 1548, Nos. 30 ct seq. ; “Dic Epitaphien 
der Grabsteine auf dem IHiesigen [of Halberstadt] 
Jüdischen Friedhofe," 1846; * Verwaltung der Jü- 
dischen Gemeinde ITalberstadt," 1849; * Offener Brief 
an den Redaktenr des Den Chanuirja;" Vienna, 
1853; " Minhah Tehorah," Presburg, 1860; *IIula- 
khot Gedoloth nach der Handschrift der Vatieana,” 
Berlin, 1888. ]Ie also contributed articles to the 
“Jüdische Presse," to “Jin-Lebanon” (ii. 12, 28 
et seqg.}, 10 *1Ie-Haluz" (xiii. 108), to “Archives 
Israclites” (li. 206), ete, 

Hildesheimer was simple in his habits and fear- 
less; he had an unusual capacity for work; and his 
great Talmndie learning was joined to practical 
administrative ability. Financially independent, 
he never accepted remuneration for his rabbinical 
activity. In the service of the poor and needy in 
Germany, Austria, Russia, and even in Abyssinia 
and Persia, no labor was too great and no journey 
too long for him, so that he cmne te be known as 
the “international sehnorrer, " 

lis son, Hirsch Hildesheimer, professor at 
the rabbinical seminary and editor of the “Jüdische 
Presse,” is the author of “ Beiträge zur Geographic 
Paliistinas ” (1886), 


Call to 
Berlin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Anonymous (6, Karpeles), Dr. Israel Hildes- 
heimer, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1570; Morais, Eminent Js. 
пає ех of the Nineteenth Century, pp. 135 et seq; Univ. 
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ч. М. Sc. 


HILDESHEIMER, SAMUEL BEN JO- 
SEPH: Rabbi at Frankfort-on-the-Main (1618-92). 
He reorganized the Jewish congregation, whose ad. 
ministration, in consequence of the FETTMILCH agi 
tation, was disrupted. Upon his proposition seven 
representatives, chosen. from among the new niem 
bers, and known as the " Aussengemeimde,” were 
added to the ull board of ten; four of these seven 
were to act, during two months of each year, as eol- 
lectors and as presidents of the synagogue.  THldes- 
heimer also regulated the functions of the day- 
yanim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, il. 19-24. 
р, S. MAN. 


HILFA. 


HILKIAH (троп, חלקיהו‎ = "my portion is 
Yawn”): 1. High priest in the reign of Josiah (11 
Kings xxii. 4 e£ seq.). It is probable that he was the 
Hilkiah ben Shallum who figures in tlie genealogy 
of high priests in I Chron, v. 39 (А. V. vi. 13), and 
that he was, consequently, father of Azariah and 
great- grandfather of Ezra the Scribe (75. ; Ezra vii. 1). 
Kimhi and Abravancl (to Jer. i. 1), however, give 
his father's name as " Shaphan." 

Josiah commissioned ITilkiah to superintend the 
repairs of the Temple; and it was when the latter 
took the silver froin the Temple treasury that he 
found the scroll of the Law (If Wings xxii. 4-8; H 
Chron. xxxiv. 9-14). Tlilkiah gave the scroll to. 
Shaplıan the Scribe; the latter read it before the king, 
who, terrificd by the divine warnings, sent Hilkiah 
with four other high oflicials to consult the proph- 
etess Пада) (II Chron. xxxiv. 20ef seq.). The find- 
ing of tlie scroll was the canse of the great reforma- 
tion effected by King Josiah. 

The question as to the nature of tlte scroll and the 
cause ol the impression it made on Josiah, which 
has evoked so much higher criticism, is answered in 
a very simple manner by the Jewish commentators 
Rashi, Kimhi, and many others. They say that 
when Ahaz burned the scrolls of the Law the 
priests of Үпүп hid one copy in the Temple, and 
that Пар found it while searching for the silver. 
The seroll happened to be open at the passage Deut. 
xxviii. 36; and it was this that terrified Josiah. 
Kennicott (* Heb. Text,” ii, 299) tries to infer from 
ll Chron. xxxiv. 14 that Hilkiah found the original 
autograph copy of Moses. As to other opinions 
see Jost. 

2. Fatherof Eliakim: the controller of lTezekiah’s 
palace, who served as ambassador from Hezekiah 
to Rab-shakeh (II Kings xviii. 18; Isa. xxii 20), 

З. Father of Jeremiah (Jer. i. 1. Aceording to 
Kimhi and Abravanel (see above), he was the same 
as No. 1 

4, 5. Two Merarite Levites (I Chron. vi. 30 [А. 
V. 45], xxvi. ff). 

6. Father of Gemariah; one of the ambassadors 
that Zedekiali sent to Nebuchadnezzar (Jer, xxix. 3). 

7. A priest that returned from captivity with 
Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 6 LA V. Тр). 


See TTAELAFTA. 
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8. A priest who stood at the right hand of fara 
when the latter read the Law before the people (> 


viii. 4). 
at. М 


HILLAH. 


HILLEL: Dactor of the Law at Jerusalem in 
the timeot King Herod; founder of the school ealled 
after him, and aucestor of the patriarchs who stood 
ut the head of Palestinjan Judaism till about the 
fifth century of the common era. Hillel wasa Baby 
lonian by birth and, according toa tater tradition, 
belonged tothe family of David (Levi, in “dr Ez f." 
xxxi. 202-211, xxiii. 143). Nothing definite, how- 
ever, is known concerning his origin, nor is he any 
where called by his father’s nime, which may per 
haps have been Gamaliel. When Josephus (7 Vita,” 
& 38) speaks of Hillel's great grandson, Simeon hen 
Gamaliel | jas belonging to a very celebrated Family 
(yévore Ф# coudpa 2auzpoi), he probably refers to the 
glory which the family owed to theactivity of ITillel 
and Gamaliel I. Only 
ITillcl’s brother Sheb 
па (Sotah 213) is men 
tioned , he was à mer 
chant, whereas Hillel 
devated himself. to 
study. Insitre, Deut 
357 the periods of 
Hillel's life are made 
parallel to those in 
the life of Moses 
Both were 190 years 
old; at the age of 
forty Hillel went to 
Palestine; forty years 
hespentinstudy ; and 
the last third of his 
life he passed as the 
spiritual head of ls- 
rael. Of thisartifici 
al constructed. bio- 
graphical sketch this 
much may be true. 
that Ше went tode- 
rusalem in the prime 
of his manhood and 
attained a great age. 
llis activity o£ forty vears is perhaps historical ; and 
sinee it began, according to a trustworthy tradition 
(Shab. 15a), one hundred years before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, it must have covered the period 
30 п.С@10 с.к. 

According to an old tannaitie tradition founded 
upon llillel's own words, Hillel went to Jerusalem 
with the intention of perfecting himself in the science 
of Biblical exposition and of tradition (Yer. Pes. 


NRL. 


Ree M 8% 


83e, Tosel.. Neg. 1,5 Sifra, Тахта“, ix.)  Shemaiuh 
and Abtalion, the “great Seripture expositors” 


(“darshaniin”; Pes. TOD), became his teachers. The 
difliculties which IDe] had to overcome in order 
to be admitted to their school, and the hardships 
he suffered while pursuing his aim, are told in a 
touching passage (Yoma 55h), the ultimate purpose 
of which is to show that poverty can not be consid- 
ered as an obstacle to the study of the Law Dome 
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Entrance to the Traditional Tomb of Hillel the Great. 
(Froin а photograph by Dr. W. lopper.) 
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time alterthedeatb of Мае aic! Майып Uae 
succeeded in settling a question conecernnor the sae 
ritieial ritual in a manner which showed nt onec 
his superiority over the Bene Batlisri who were nt 
that time the heads ofthe colleges Om thyt occasion, 
it Ix narrated, they voluntarily resigned their position 
in favor of Hillel (Tosef . Pes. iv . Pes 663; Yor 
Pes. oa). According to tradition, Hillel thereupon 
became head of the Sanhedrin with the titlecf" Nasi” 
(prince): but this is hardly historical AG that can 
be said is that after the resieniution of 
His the Bene Bathyra Pihel was rewog 
Position. nized as the highest authority among 
the Pharisees and the scribes of ru 
salem, Tle was the head of the great school, nt tirst 
associated with Menahem, a scholar mentioned in no 
other connection, afterward with Shammai, Hillel's 
peer in the study of the Law (Мак. il. 2: Gem 
1656; Yer. Has. Gol) Hillel's only title was ה"‎ 
Zaken ” (the elder), a title given not to distinguish 
him from another of the same mime, ns some have 
held, but either to 
express his. position 
among the leading 
seribes or to indicate 
his membership in the 
Sanhedrin. 
Whatever Hillel's 
position, his author 
ity was sufficient to 
introduce those de 


crees which were 
handed down in his 
name The most fa 


mous of his enact 
iments was the Pros 
BUL (7000302 5), un in 
stitution which, in 
spite of the law con- 
cerning the year of 
jubilee (Deut. xv. 1 
et seq.) insured the 
repayment of Joans 
(Nheb. x. у The 
motive for this in- 
stitution was the 
“amelioration of the 
world” (“tikliun ha- 
‘оил "}, 2e, of ihe social order (Git. iv. 9). be 
"use it protected both the creditor against the loss 
of his property, and the necdy against being refused 
the Joan of money for tear of Joss. A like tendency 
is found in another of Ilillel's institutions, having 
reference to the sale of houses (Lev. xxv. 30, “Аг 
ix.) These two are the only institutions handed 
down in Hilicl's name, although the words which 
introduce the proshul (Sheb. 75.) show that there were 
others. Hillel's judicialactivity may beinferred from 
the decision hy whieh he contirmed the legitimacy 
ol some Alexandrians whose origin was disputed, by 
interpreting the marriage document (® ketubbah ") of 
their mother in her favor (Tosef., Kut. iv 0, B М 
10ta). Of other official atts no mention ix found in 
{һе sources 

In the memory of posterity Iillel lived, on the 
one hand, as the scholar whe made the whole eon- 


Hillel 
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tents of the traditional Taw his own (Soferim xvi. 9), 
who, in opposition to his colleague, Shammai, gen- 

erally advocated milder interpretations 
Hillel and of the Halakah, and whose diseiples as 
Shammai. a"house;" that is, as * Ilillel’s school,” 

stood in like opposition to Shammai’s 
disciples. On the other hand, he was known as the 
saint and the sage who in his private life and in 
his dealings with men practised the high virtues 
of morality and resignation, just as he taught them 
in his maxinis with unexcelled brevity and earnest 
ness, The traditions concerning [lillel's life har- 
monize completely with the sayings which are 
handed down in his name, and bear in themselves 
the proof of their genuineness. No wonder that the 
sabylonian Talmud is richer in traditions concerning 
llillel than the Palestinian, since the Babylonians 
were especially careful to preserve the recollection 
of their great countryman; and in the Babylonian 
schools of the third centnry was proudly quoted the 
saying of the Palestinian Simeon ben Lakish—on the 
whole no friend of the Babylonians—in which he 
placed the activity of Hillel on a level with that of 
Ezra, who also went np from Babylon to Jernsalem. 
Hillel's sayings are preserved partly in Hebrew, the 
language of the school, partly in Aramaic, the lan- 
guage of the people, or, as it is said in Ab. R. N. 
xii., in the language of Hillel’s home (“the Baby- 
lonian language ”). 

The saying of Hillel which introduces the collec- 
tion of his maxims in the Mishnaic treatise Abot 
mentions Aaron as the great model to he imitated in 
his love of peace, in his love of man, and in his lead- 
ing mankind to a knowledge of the Law (Ab. i. 12). 
In mentioning these characteristics, which the Hag- 
gadah then already ascribed to Moses’ brother, l1iliel 
mentions his own most prominent virtues. Love of 
man was considered by Hillel as the kernel of the 
entire Jewish teaching. When a heathen who 
wished to become a Jew asked him for a summary 
of the Jewish religion in the most concise terms, Hille) 
suid: * What is hateful to thee, do not unto thy fel- 
low man: this is the whole Law; the rest is mere 
commentary ” (Shab. 31a). With these words Hillel 
recognized as the fundamental principle of the dew- 
ish moral law the Biblical precept of brotherly love 
(Lev. xix. 18). Almost the same thing was taught 
by Paul, a pupil of Gamalicl, the grandson of ITillel 
(Gal. v. 14; comp. Rom. xiii. 8); and more broadly by 
Jesus when he declared the love of one's neighbor 

to be the second great commandment 

The Golden beside the love of God, the first (Matt. 

Rule. וה‎ 00: Mark хп. 8l; Luke xX. 27): 

It may be assumed without argument 

that Hillel's answer tothe proselyte, which is extant 

in û narrative in the Babylonian Talmud (comp. also 

Ab. R. N., recension lj, cxxvi. [ed. Schechter, p. 

53], was generally known in Palestine, and that it 

was not without its ellecton the founder of Chris- 
tianity. 

lt has been remarked that 111101 did not, like 
Jesus, state the love of God to be the principal com- 
mandment of the Jewish teaching (see Delitzsch, 
“Jesus und Hillel,” p. 17); but it must not be for- 
gotten that Jesus gave lis answer toa scribe, where- 
as Hille] answered the question of a prospective 





proselyte, to whoin it was necessary first of all to 
show how the teachings of Judaism are to be prac- 
tised by him who wishes to accept them. That the 
love of God lad also a central position in IIillel's 
conception of religion ueeds not to be proved; this 
position had long been assigned. to it in Judaism— 
since the Scripture passage in which this precept ts 
joined immediately to the confession of the unity 
of God (Deut. vi. 4 ef seq.) had been made the prin- 
cipal portion of the daily prayer. Moreover, the 
Pharisaie scribes who approved ol Jesus’ answer 
evidently belonged to Hillel's school. Tlillel seems 
to have connected the preeept of brotherly love with 
the Diblieal teaching of man’s likeness to God, on 
which account he calls the love of man “love of 
creatures ? (‘oheb et ha-beriyyot”); and itis worthy 
of note that the term “creatures” for men was then 
already the common property of the language. 

From the doctrine of man’s likeness to God Hillel 
ingeniously deduced man's duty to care for liis own 
body. In a conversation with his disciples (Lev. 
R. xxxiv.) lie said: “As in a theater and circus the 
statues of the king must be kept clean by him to 
whom they huve been entrusted, so the bathing of 
the body is a duty of man, who was created in the 
image of the almighty King of the world." In an- 
other conversation Hillel calls his soul a guest проп 
earth, toward which lie must fulfil the duties of 
charity (/5.). Man’s duty toward himself! Hillel em- 
phasized also in the first sentenve of his saying (Ab. 
i. 14): “If 1 am not for myself, whois for me? and 
if lam only for myself, what am 1? and if not now, 
when?" The second part of this sentence expresses 
the same idea as another of Hillel’s tcachings (Ab. 
ii. 4): "Separate not thyself from the congregation." 
The third part contains the admonition to postpone 
no duty—the same admonition which he gave with 
reference to study (Ab. ii. 4): “ Say not, * When I 
have time I shall study’; for you may perhaps 
never have any leisure.” 

The precept that one should not separate oneself 
fram the community, Tillel paraphrases, with refer- 
сепсе to Eccl. iii. 4, in the following saying (Tosef., 
Ber. ji., toward the end): “Appear neither naked 
nor clothed, neither sitting nor standing, neither 
Inughing nor weeping.” Man should not appear 
different from others in his outward deportment; he 
should always regard himself as a part of the whole, 
thereby showing that love of man which ITillel 
taught. The feeling of love for one's neighbor 
shows itself also in his exhortation (Ab. ii. 4): 
“Judge not thy neighbor till thou art in his place" 
(comp. Matt. vii. 1). In the following maxim is ех: 
pressed also his consciousness of his own insufli- 
ciency: “Trust not thyself till the day of thy death.” 
IIow far his love of man went may be seen from an 
example which shows that benevolence must act 
with regard to the needs of him whois to be helped. 
This a man of good family who had become poor 
זוז‎ provided with a riding horse, in order that he 
wight not be deprived of his customary physical 
exercise, and with a slave, in order that he might be 
served (Tosef., Peah, iv. 10: Ket. 67b). 

That the same spirit of kindness prevailed in Hil- 
lel's honse is shown by a beautiful story (Derek 
Erez v.) ПОГ wife one day gave the whole of 
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a meal, prepared in honor of à guest, to a poor man, 
anil at once prepared another, When she excused 
herself for the delay and explained its canse, ПШ 
praised her for her action. How бту Hillel was 
persuaded. that peace was ruling in Ins house, the 
following tradition teaches (Ber. 00а; Yer. Ber. 
14b): When one day he came near his house and 
heard a noise, Pe ex pressed, in the words of Ps. cai. 
7 ("He shall not be afraid of evil tidings”), his con- 
fidence that the noise contd not be in his house. 
Ilis trust in God was such that whereas Shammai 
provided for the Sabbath already on the first day of 
the week, 1111101 referred to Ps. ix viii. 19: " Blessed 
be the Loud who daily loadeth us with benefits" 
(Dezah 164). 

The exhortation to love peace emanated from 
Hillel's most characteristic traits —from that meck- 
ness and mildness which had become 
proverbial, as is seen from the saying: 
"Let a man be always bumble and 
patient like Те), and not passionate 
like Shammai” (Shab. 91a; Ab. R. N. xv.). Tlillel's 
gentleness and patience are beautifully illustrated in 
an anecdote which relates how two men made a 
wager on the question whether ITillel could be made 
angry. Though they questioned him and made in- 
sulting allusions to his Babylonian origin, they were 
unsuccessful in their attempt (25.).. In the anecdotes 
about proselytes in which 111116[ and Shammai are 
opposed to cach other, Hillel's mildness and meek- 
ness appear in a most favorable light. In a para- 
doxieal manner 1111161 praised humility in the fol- 
lowing words (Lev. R. i. D: *My humility is my 
exaltation; my exaltation is my humility” (with 
reference to Ps. exill. 5). 

The many anecdotes, resting doubtless on. good 
tradition, according to whieh llillel made prose- 
lytes, correspond to the third part of his maxim: 
“Bring men to the Law.” A later source (Ab. R-N., 
recension B., xxvi., toward the end) gives the fol- 
lowing explanation of the sentence: 1111161 stood in 
the gate of Jerusalem one day and saw the people 
on their way to work. “How mueb,” he asked, 
“will vou earn to-day?” One said: “A denarius”; 
the second: “Two denarii." “What will you do 
with the money?” he inquired. “We will provide 
for the necessities of life." Then said he to them: 
“Would you not rather come and make the Torah 
your possession, that yon may possess both this and 
the future world?" This narrative has the same 
points as the epigrammatic group of llillel'ssayings 

(Ah. ii. 7) commencing: “The more 

The Study fesh, the more worms,” and closing 
of with the words: “ Whoever has ac- 

the Law.  quired the words of the Law has ac- 

quired the life of the world to come.” 

In an Aramaic saying llillel sounds a warning 
against neglect of study or its abuse for selfish pur- 
poses: " Whoever would make a name [glory] loses 
the name; he who increases not [his knowledge] de- 
creuses: whoever learns not [in AD. R. N. xil: 
“who docs not serve the wise and learn "] is worthy 
of death; whoever makes use of the crown perishes ” 
(Ab. i. 13). Another group reads (Ab. ii. 5): “The 
uneducated has no aversion to sin; the ignorant is 
not pious; the timid can not learn, nor the passion- 
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afe teach; he who is busied ‘sh 
come wise. 


Tale can nd be 
in a place whin there are nb men, 
study fo show thyself a man” - {п thos lis 
sentence Hillel nay have celled boes hc overcon 

ing his madesty, manfully came torward in Jerusa- 
lem after the death of Slicuiiiah cal Abtalien sid 
gavea new impulse to learn ing. then threatened) wink 
decay. To his ownactivity no doubt refers the say 

ing preserved in Aramaic (Yer, Ber. 143 and Hebrew 
(Tosef., Ber. vin ber, Goa): * Where some vatier, 
scatter; where they scatter, gather!" that is; " Learn 
Where there are teachers, teach where there ure 
learners " (anotiier form іх given in Sifre Zuta on 
NAICS ДЕ уак SUN. a): 

The epigrammatie and antithetic form of Lillel's 
sayiugs, as well as the almost mystic depth of his 

consciousness of God, may he seen 

Mystieal from the words spoken һу him at 
Utterances. the festival of water-drawing, when, 

tilled witha feeling of God's presence, 
hesaid: "If | am here—so says God—every one 
is here; if [ am not here, nobody is here” (Suk, 
533; Ab. R. N. sii, without stating the occasion of 
the utterance), In like manner, with reference to 
Ex. xx. 24. and applying a proverb, Hillel makes 
God speak to Israel. “To the place in which 1 de 
light my fect bring me. 1f thon comest to mine 
house, T come to thine; if thou comest not to mine, 
1 come not to thine” (Suk. Ze. ; Tosef., Suk. iv, 3). 

In an epigrammatic form Ilillel expresses the 
moral order of the world, according to which every 
sin is punished (Ab. ii. 6). Seeing a skull floating 
on the water, he said (in Aramaic): * Because thon 
didst drown, thou art drowned; and in the end they 
that have drowned, shall be drowned.” Tille} was 
perhaps thinking here of the misdeeds of ITerod and 
of the retribution which he could not escape. 

No indications exist of Hillel's relation to the 
rulers of his time; but his love of peace and his de 
votion to study as the most important part of his 
life, no doubt showed the way whieh his disciple 
Jobanan ben Zakkai, under the yoke of the Romans 
and amidst the strife of parties which brought abont 
the catastrophe of Jerusalem, pursued for the sa'va 
tion of Judaism. A panegyric tradition concerning 
Hillel’s pupils (Snk. 28a; B. B. 131a), which glori 
fies the master in the disciples, recounts that of the 
eighty disciples whom Hillel had (probably during 
the last period of his activity), thirty were worthy 
that the glory of God (the spirit of propheey) should 
rest upon them as upon Moses; thirty, that for their 
sake the sun should stand still as for Joshua, It is 
possible that this figure, which may have had a his- 
torical basis, was a reference to the fact that among 
Піне disciples were those who, like Joshua, were 
ready to fight against Israel's enemy and were 
worthy of victory: perhaps, also. that to them he 
longed those distinguished and beloved teachers 
whom Josephus mentions (" Ant." xvii. 6, $ 2) 
Judah ben Sarifai and Mattithiah ben Margalot, who 
shortly before Herod's death led a revolt directed 
against fixing the Roman eagle on the Temple 
gate. This tradition concerning Hillel's disci- 
ples mentions, moreover, two by name: JONATHAN 
BEN UzzrEL and JonaNAN BEN ZAKKAT (comp. also 
Yer. Ned. v., toward the end). 


Hiltel 
Hillel ben Samuel 





In the history of tradition Hillel's disciples are 
generally called “the house of JTillel™ (see Ber 
HiLLeL), in opposition to Shammai’s 
disciples, “the house of Shammai.” 
Their controversies, which no doubt 
included also those of their masters, 
concern all branches of tradition—Midrash, Hala— 
kah, and llaggadah. Only a few decisions, belong- 
ing to these three hranches, have been handed down 
under Шер name; but there can be no doubt that 
much of the oldest anonymous traditional literature 
was due directly to him or to the teachings of his 
masters. The fixation of the norms of the Midrash 
and of halakie Seripture exposition was first made 
by Ше, in the “seven rules of Hillel,” which, as 
is told in one source, he applied on the day on which 
he overcame the Bene Bathyra (Tosef., Sanh. vii., 
toward the end: Sifra, Introduction, end; Ab. R. N. 
xxxvii.) On these seven rules rest. the thirteen of 

t Ishmael; they were cpoch-making for the sys- 
tematic development of the ancient Scripture ex- 
position. 

Hillel's importance as the embodiment of the re- 
ligious and moral teachings of Judaism and as the 
restorer of Jewish Scripture exegesis is expressed 
in a most significant manner in the words of lainen- 
tation uttered at his death: “ Wo for the meek one! 
Wo for the pious! Wo for the disciple of Ezra!” 
(''osef., Sotal, xiii. 9; Sotuli 48b ; Yer. Sotah, toward 
the end). One day while he and the sages were as- 
sembled at Jericho, a heavenly voice is said to have 
exclaimed: “Among those here present is one man 
upon Whom the Holy Spirit would rest, if his time 
were worthy of it.” All eyes were thereupon fixed 
on llillel. No miracles are connected with Hillel's 
memory. Пе lived, without the glory of legend, in 
the memory of posterity as the great teacher who 
taught and practised the virtues of philanthropy, 
fear of God, and humility. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Comp. the respective sections in the works of 
Frankel, Gratz, Geiger, Weiss, Hamburger, Renan, Deren- 
bourg, and Schiirer; Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 4-14 (20 ed., 1-11); 
Kämpf, Hillel der Arltere, in Orient, ix.- Xx; Goitein, Das 
Leben und Wirken des Patriarchen Шет, in Berliner's 
Magazin, xi. ; Franz Delitzsch, Jesus und Hillel, Erlangen, 
1566 (За ed., 18579); Strack, in Herzog-Hauek, Real-Eneyr. viii. 
74-70, s.v. Hillel. 
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HILLEL II.. Patriarch (830-865); son and suc- 
eessor of Judah IH. Only in two instances is his 
name quoted in connection with Бако: in one, 
Jose b. Abin expounds to hin a law; in the other, 
llillel cites a mishnah to establish a law (Yer. Ber. 
11. 5a; Yer. Ter. i. 41а). Tradition ascribes to him 
an cnactmenut which proved of incalculable benefit 
to his coreligionists of his own and of subsequeut 
generations. To equalize the Innar with the solar 
year, and thereby render possible the universal cele- 
bration of the festivals ou the daysdesignated in the 
Bible, occasional intercalations of a day in a month 
and of a month in a year were required (see CAL- 
ENDAR). These intercalations were determined at 
ineetings of a special cominission of the Sanhedrin. 
But Constantius. following the tyrannous prece- 
dents of Iadrian, prohibited the holding of such 
meetings as well as the vending of articles for dis 
tinetively Jewish purposes, How difficult the fix- 
ing of the annual calendar consequently ресипе may 
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be judged from an enigmatic letter addressed to 
Raba, the principal of the academy at Mahuza, and 
preserved in the Talmud. It was evidently written 
by a friend in Palestine who wished to acquaint the 
Babylonian religious authorities with the condition 
of Judaism in its mother country, and with the reso- 
Intions of a meeting held for the purpose indicated 
above. It reads thus: 

"A pair [of disciples], coming from Rakkat [Tiberias ; see 
Meg. ба], were apprehended by the Eagle [Romans], because 
in their possession they had fabries from Luz [blue or purple 
yarn for fringes, the zizit]. By the grace of the All-merciful 
and through their own merits they escaped, Also, the burden- 
bearers of Nuhshon [the diviner: the commission appointed by 
the patriarch] desired to establish a guard [an intercalury 
month], but the Arameans [Romans] would not permit them. 
flowever, the commanders of the gathering [leaders of the 
council] convened [another time] and established a guard in the 
month in whieh Aaron the priest died” (the month of Ab; 
Sanh. 124). 

Alinost the whole Diaspora depended for the legal 
observance of the feasts and fasts upon the cal- 
endar sanctioned by the Judean Sanhedrin; yet 
danger threatened the participants in that sanction 
and the messengers who communicated their deci- 
sions to distant congregations. Temporarily to re- 
lieve the foreign congregations, Iluna b. Abin 
(doubtless with the approval, or by the order, of 
[Iillel) once advised Raba not to wait for the official 
intercalation: “When thou art convinced that the 
winter quarter wil] extend beyond the sixteenth day 
of Nisan declare the year a leap-year, and do not 
hesitate” (R. II. 213). But as the religions persecu- 
tions continued, Ше) determined to provide an 
authorized calendar tor all time to come, though by 
so doing he severed the ties which united the Jews 
of the Diaspora to their another country and to the 
patriarchate. 

The emperor Julian showed himself particularly 
gracious to ITillel, whom he honored on many occa- 
sions. In anautograph letter to him, Julian assured 
him of his friendship and promised to ameliorate 
further the condition of the Jews. Before setting 
out for the war with Persia, Julian addressed to the 
Jewish congregations a circular letter in which he 
informed them that he had “committed the Jewish 
tax-rolls to the flames,” and that, “desiring to show 
them still greater favors, he has advised his brother, 
the venerable patriarch Julos, to abolish what was 
called the ‘ send-tax.’ ” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. iv. 332 et seq., and note 34; Ha- 
levy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, it. 197; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, 

ii: Krochmal, Yerushalayim ha-Benwyah, Introduction, 


рр. 27 et seq.; Mahzor Vilry, p. 478, Berliu, 1593. 
₪ S. M. 


HILLEL B. BERECHIAH (JEBERE- 
CHIAH): Palestinian haggadist. líeiscited only 
once under this name, and then as author of an in- 
terpretation which elsewhere is attributed to another 
(Lam. R.i. 5; comp. Sanh. 1046). leis identical 
with Alai or 1188 b. Berechiah, "IIillel " being a 
variant of this name (comp. ELA). Under this name 
he appears several times (see Ta*un. 10a; Sanh. 94b; 
comp, Rabbinoviez, * Dikduke Soferim,” ad loc.). 
Among several of his homiletie interpretations, 
grouped together for students, there is one which de- 
clares that when two students travel. together and 
do not discuss the Law they deserve to be consumed 
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by fire. He deduces this from H Kings ii. If: had 


Elijah and Elisha not talked of the things of the 
Law the fiery chariot and horses would have con- 
sumed nud not merely have parted them (Setsah 
49а). 


BIBLIOGRAPNY: Bacher, A. Pal. ctor. dii, 703, Tel; Heil- 
prin, Neder ha-Dorot, il. 27a, Warsaw, I897. 
M 
4 . 
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HILLEL BEN ELIAKIM: Greek "l'almudist 
of tke cleventh and twellth centuries, He was a pu- 
pil of Rashi, and is mentioned by Mordecai b. Hillel 
(Itiggahot on Git. No. HH). Hillel wrote a. com- 
mentary to Sifra in which he often quotes Rashi and 
Isaac b. Melchizedek; he also wrote a commentary 
to Sifre. Both works were known to the tosafists; 
the former is mentioned in the “Sefer Yihuse ha- 
Tanna iin weha-Amora’im,” the latter in the Fosefta 
(Sotah 15a, 88a) and in the Mordekai (Git. No. 376). 
The former is also quoted by Elijah Mizrali in his 
commentary on Rashi, by Aaron b. layyim in his 
“Korban Aharon,” and by Menahem Azariah Fano 
in his Responsa (No. 11). 
BIRLIOORAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedelim; Miehael, Or ha- 

Hayyim, No. TW: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, р. 202, 

8, M. Brn. 


HILLEL OF ERFURT: Talmudic authority ; 
lived at Erfurt in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies; a contemporary of Shalom of Neustadt, and 
a pupil of Meir ben Baruch Falert. According to 
A. Brüll, Hillel is identical with one ° Willer” who 
figures in a document of 1416 as having been nomi- 
nated ере? rabbi of Thuringia by Margrave Wil- 
helm (Ludewig, “Reliquie Manuseripte,” x. 254). 
Hillel is suid to have once left Erfurt for Palestine 
to fulfil a vow he had made to spend the remainder 
of his life in the Holy Land. On reaching Vienna 
he was seized with a longing to return, because he 
considered that the "lalmudical school of Erfurt 
would suffer bv his absence. He thereupon ad- 
dressed himself to the rabbis, who caneeled his vow 
(Moses Minz, Responsa, No. 97). Judah Minz says 
that he saw bills of divorce issued by the rabbinical 
college of Hillel which might serve as models tor 
the spelling of proper names (Responsa, Nos. 54, 
105). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brüll, in Kobak's Jesehurun, vi. 203; Adolph 
Jaraczewsky, Die Gesch, der Juden in Erfurt, p. 513; Mi- 
chael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 852. 

B. f. J. Br. 


HILLEL BEN GAMALIEL III.: Scholar of 
the second amoraie generation (Bd eent.), son of Ga- 
maliel H1., brother of Judah 11. and probably a pupil 
of his grandfather Judah I. (see B. B. 83b). Of his 
early history nothing is known. As illustrating his 
modesty the following incidents may be quoted: 
116 and his brother were once at Biri, where people 
remonstrated against their walking on the Sabbath in 
shoes with golden buckles, which was net custom- 
ary at that place: they resignedly removed their 
shoes and handed them over 10 their accompanying 
slaves. On another occasion at Kabul they were 
about to bathe together when the people informed 
them that they did not consider it moral for brothers 
to bathe together: Hillel and his brother therenpon 
desisted. fn cither ease they could have shown the 
people that their acts were perfectly legal. but they 
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preferred to comply with the lena cast "Tose f 
M. IS. ii. LD, 16; Pes. olo. While TENG is not clin 
quoted in connection with halakit, bo oss al 
interpreter of Seripture; this accounts der Oris n 
seeking his society and солҳо hum fic ושוג‎ 
on difficult Biblical passages. H was probal у thas 
Millel that deelared, * The Jews Науса o M: жеб 
expect, for they have already consumed bim in th 
days of Hezekiah ” (Sarl. Of). Tle may have tea 
prompted to this declaration by Origen’s prefe sed 
discovery in the Old) Testament of Мехмаше рах 
sa mes referring to the founder of Christianity. Sonn 
credit. Hillel, and not his better known namesake , 
with the authorship of the folowing maxims: “Мор 
arate not thyself from the cominunity "; "D nol 
confident in thyself until the day of thy death”, 
“Condemn not thy neighbor until thou hast been 
placed in his condition”; “Use no unintelligible 
expressions assuming that. ultimately they will be 
understood"; "Say not * When I have leisure | 
shall study ': thou mayest never he at leisure” (Ab 
ii. 4; see Tosef., Yom-Tob, ad loe.). 

BIRLIOGRAPHY : Gratz, Gesch. Iv. 220; Heilprin, Seder ha- Do- 


rot, . Аба, Warsaw, 1807. 
s. S. M 


HILLEL BEN NAPHTALI HERZ: Litlu 
anian rabbi; born at Brest-Litovsk in 1615; died at. 
Zolkiev Jan. 3, 1690, After he had studicd under 
Hirsh Darshan, Hillel went to Wilna, where from 1650 
to 1651 he was a member of the rabbinical college. 
He stayed at Wilna until 1666, then became rabbi in 
Kaigani and several ether Lithuanian towns, wus 
called in 1670 as rabbi to Altona and Hamburg, and 
in 1680 іо Zolkiev. e was also a delegate to the 
Council of the Four Lands at the fair of Yaroslav. 

Hillel was the author of an important work enti- 
пса * Bet Hillel,” a commentary and novella on the 
fonr parts of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, of which his son, 
Moses ben 1111161, published only the portions on 
Yoreh De'ah and Eben ha-Ezer, with the teat (Dy- 
hernfurth, 1691). Ile also wrote under the same 
title a homiletie and cabalistic commentary on the 
Pentateuch. which has not been published. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hanyin, No. T99; Foenn, 

Kiryah Ne'emnanuah, p. 82; idem, Nencset Y isrerel, p 290; 

Sehrmann, Hamburgs Oric ntedisten, p. 67, Hamburg, 1902; 

Buber, Kirygah INisqahbah, pp. 28-25, Cracow, 1903. 
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HILLEL BEN SAMUEL: Наһар physician. 
philosopher, and Talmudist: born about 1220; died 


tls 


iy 


about 1205. He was the grandson of the Tal 
mudic scholar Eleazar ben Samuel of Verona 


Пе spent his youth at Barcelona, where he studied 
the Talmud and natural sciences, his teacher in the 
study of the former being Jonah Gerondi, distin 
guished for his piety and rabbinical scholarship 
Hillel, witnessing Gerondi's sincere repentance for 
his hehaviorin the Maimonides controversy at Mont 
pelier, himself began to study Maimonides’ religio 
philosophical works, of which he became one of the 
most enthusiastic admirers. He studied medicine at 
Montpellier, aml practised successively at Rome, 
where he formed a friendship with the papal physi 
eian in ordinary, Maestro Isaac Gajo: at Capua 
(1900-71), where, having attained fame as physician 
and philosopher, he lectur d on philosophy. among 
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his hearers being Abraham ABULAFIA; and at Fer 
rara, Where he had relatives. 

In his old age he retired to Forli, where he lived 
in straitencd circumstances. Hearing there of Solo- 
mon Petit's appearance in Maly with anti-Maimon- 
idean designs, he immediately addressed a letter to 
Maestro Isaac Gajo, vividly describing the disas- 
trous consequences of the tirst condemnation of Mai- 
monides’ works at. Montpellier, and imploring him 
not to join the movement against Maimonides. In 
order to convince his Triend more fully ot the abso- 
Inte gronndlessness of the attacks upon the master, 
Hillel volunteered, with a somewhat exuberant self- 
complacency, to explain satisfactorily those pas- 
sages of the * Moreh” which gave offense. And in 
order to quiet once and forever the constantly reeur 
ring dissensions, JTillel formulated a somewhat fan- 
tastic plan, which reveals at the same time his love 
of justice and his sincere regret. that the sorrows of 
his people were increased by these discords. The 
plan was as follows: A council, composed of the 
most eminent rabhis of the East, should convene at 
Alexandria, and, after listening to the opponents of 
Maimonides and examining their objections, should 
give a decision to he accepted by the entire Jewry. 
It should furthermore depend upon this decision 
whether Maimonides’ works should be burned or 
should be preserved for further study. Hillel was 
firmly eonvinced that the verdict could not be other 
than favorable to Maimonides. 

Hillel, in spite of his wide philosophical knowl- 
edge, remained faithful to the teachings of Judaism 
in their most orthodox interpretation, lfe even 
pledged himself to implicit helief in the miraculous 
stories of the Bible aud the Talmud, incurring there- 
by the censure of the more logical thinker Seraiah 
ben lsaae )" Ozar Nelimad,” ii. 124 ef seq). In his 
chief work, " Tagmule hi Nefesh" (Lyck, 1874), 
which reviews the philosophical literature, then in 
vogue, of the Greeks and Arabs, Jews und Christians, 
Ше makes constant reference to the Bible and to 
Talmudie works, advancing his own opinion only 
when these latter ire silent on the subject under con- 
sideration 

Hillel’s works, in addition to the * Tagmule ha- 
Nefesh,” include: a commentary to Maimonides’ 25 
Propositions (~ Пак ато”), printed together with 
the *'l'azmule ha-Nefesh”, a revision of the * Liber 
de Causis," short extracts of which are given in 
Haulberstum’s edition of *'l'agmule ha-Nefesh " ; 
“Sefer ha-Darbon,” on the Waggadah; a philosoph- 
ical explanation of Canticles, quoted in “Тате 
ha-Nefesh?; “Chirurgia Burni ex Latina in le- 
bream Translata (De Rossi MS. No. 1281); two 
letters to Maestro Gajo, printed in " lTemdah Gemi- 
zah? (1856), pp. 17-22, and in Taſam Zckenim.” 
p «0. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Минсе, p. 21; Edelmann, Herndah 
Genuzah, lutroduetion, ].ואא‎ Monatssihrift, xxiv. 63; 
Gritz, (Gesch. vil. loz; Steinsclineider, Letter to Halberstam, 
in T'ugiaule ha-Nefesh, p.T; idein, Hebr. Bibl, vi. 110, xiii. 
nm idem, in Monatsschrift, xlii. 120: Giidemann. (Gesch, ti. 
Mh. 

S 8, nl 20 

HILLEL B. SAMUEL B. NAHMAN : Pales- 
tinian haggadist of the fourth century. It may be 
assumed that his father was his teacher: but he bad 
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other instructors also, among them being Levi b. 
Hama (Ber. 28b). Aecording to Hillel, the merits of 
the teacher are, in the sight of heaven, five times as 
great as those of the pupil; for the Bible says, 
“Thou, O Solomon, must have a thousaod, and 
those that keep the fruit thereof two handred” 
(Cant. viii. 12; Cant. R. ad lore). Elsewhere he ad 
duces Neh. viii. 17 to prove that contemporary w- 
thorities must be accorded the same respect as was 
shown to the ancients in their days (Eccl. R. i. 4; 
comp. Yer. Kid. i. 610). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, ttle der Paléistinensischen Amn- 

réle r, Hi. ТОЗ. 

Ur S. M. 

HILLEL B. ZEBI HIRSCH MILEIKOV- 
SKY (HILLEL SALAUTER): Russian rabbi; 
born in Zareche, a suburb of Wilna, 1819; died in 
Mstislav], government of Moghilef, June J, 1899. 
At the age of twenty-five he became rabbi of Kreve, 
government of Wilna, and was afterward sueces- 
sively rabbi of Salaty, Ponyevyezh, Shklov, Khas- 
lavich, and, finally, of Mstislav]. Ile was considered 
ane of Russia's foremost rabbis, and in 1894 was 
chosen asa member of the rabbinical commission, 
the sittings of which he attended in St. Petersburg. 
Ile left a manuscript work wbich his grandson, 
Moses Mendel of Wilna, undertook to prepare for 
publication, Several of his responsa are pnblished 
in R. Simon Zarhi's “ Nabalat Shim‘on.” 


- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt, Dor Rabbanaw we-Noferaw, U. 
29-30, Wina, 1900; 212 iasaf, 5601 (1901), pp. 383-354, 
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HILLER, EDUARD: German philologist; 
nephew of Ferdinand HILLER; born at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main April 14, 1844; dicd at Halle March 7, 
1891. Educated at the universities of Bonn and 
tottingen (Ph. D. 1865), he became a teacher at the 
Kortegarn institute at Bonn, which position he 
occupied until F868. In 1869 he became privat- 
docent at Bonn; in 1874, professor of elassie philol- 
ogy at Greifswald; two years later he removed to 
Halle. lis most important works are: “Qnæs- 
tiones Herodiane,” Bonn, 1866; * Eratosthenis Car- 
minum Reliquie,” Leipsie, 1872; * Theonis Smyr- 
пі Ex positio Rerum Mathematicarum ad Legendum 
Platonem Utilium," гб. 1878; “Albii Tibulli Elegie,” 
ib. 1882; " Beitriige zur Textgesch. der Griechischen 
Dukoliker," ib. 1888. He also edited Fritzsche's 
“Theocritus” ($d ed.) Bergk's “ Poete Lyrici 
Greci,” vols. ii. and iii. (4th ed.), and the “ Antho- 
login Lyrica” (4th ed.) of the latter author. 


IBLE MANUSCRIPTS, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations- Lerikon. 


s. F. d H. 


HILLER, FERDINAND: German composer 
and musical writer; born at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main Oct, 24, 1811: diul at Cologne May 10, 1885. 
Пе studied with Hofmann (violin), Aloys Schmitt 
(pianoforte), and Vollweiler (harmony and counter: 
point). At the age of ten he played a Mozart con- 
certo in public, and he began to compose at twelve. 
After a supplementary course of two years under 
Hummel at Weimar, he accompanied him on a pro- 
fessional tour to Vienna. The following is one of 
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several short verses Which were written on his dc- 
parture by Goethe: 
“Ein "Talent dos Jedem frommit, 
Hast di in Besitz &enormiunen ; 
Wer mit halden Tinen Kommt, 
Veberall ist der willkommen.” 

An interesting account of this journey או‎ given 
by Hiller in the sketeh entitled © Aus den Letzten 
Tagen Ludwig van Beethoven's,” contained in his 
“Aus dem Tonleben Unserer Zeit” (Leipsie, 811). 
From Vienna, where he saw Becthoven upon his 
death-bed, he returned to Frankfort. Jn 1328 he 
went to Paris. Tle dived there for seven years, and 
taught at Choron's Institution de la Musique. 

Shortly after the death of his father, Ililler’s 
mother, a highly gifted woman, joined her son in 
Paris. His house then became the rendezvous for 
many celebrities of the day—Cherubini, Rossini, 
Chopin, Liszt, Berlioz, Nourrit, Heine, and Dórne 
being among the brilliant eoterie assembling there. 
Hiller also gave а number of concerts in Paris (gen- 
erally in association with Fétis aml Бае), and it 
was he who tirst introdueed Beethoven's Concerto 
in E flat to the Parisian public. In 1836-37 he eon- 
ducted at Frankfort. the concerts of the Cücilien- 
Verein. In 1838 Hiller went to. Italy; his opera 
“Romilda” was produced at La Sceala, Milan, in 
1839. The failure of this work was balanced by the 
extraordinary suecess of his oratorio “Die Zer- 
stórungzg Jerusalems,” the production of which at 
Leipsic, during the winter of 1839-10, the composer, 
at the solicitation of Mendelssohn, personally sn- 
perintended. 

Returning to Germany in 1542 from а second 
short stay in Italy, Hiller went to Leipsie, where, 
during the absence of Felix Mendelssohn, he con- 
ducted the Gewandhaus concerts for the season of 
1848—14. To this period belong his two operas 
“Traum der Christnacht " and “Conradin.” In 1547 
he beeame municipal * Kapellmeister ” at Düsseldorf, 
and in 1830 aeeepted a similar position at Cologne. 
During the season of 1852 he was conductor of the 
opera at the Théâtre Italien in Paris. 

in 1849 he was elected a member of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, Berlin, and in 1868 he received the 
honorary degree of “doctor” from the University of 
Bonn. Ile retired Oct. 1. 1884. Hiller embraced 
the Christian faith. 

Among lliller's principal literary productions 
may he mentioned: " Die Musik und das Publikum? 
(1864); “Ludwig van Beethoven” (1870); “Aua dem 
TonlebenUnserer Zeit." (2 vols, 1868; new series, 
{S71}; “Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Briefe und 
Erinnerungen " (1874; 2d ed., 1875): * Musikalisches 
und Persönliches " (1876); “Goethe’s Musikalisches 
Leben " (1883); " Uebiungen zum Studium der Iar- 
monie und des Kontrapunktes ” (04th ed., 15901). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Musikalisches Wochenblatt. )eipsie, jii.: 
Champlin, Cyclopedia of Musie and. Musicians; Mendel, 
Musikalisches Konve rsations- Le rikon. 

s J. So. 

HILLQUIT, MORRIS: American lawyer and 
socialist; born at Riga, Russia. Aug. 1, 1870; edn- 
cated at the gymnasium uf that town. Te emi 
grated tothe United States in 1887, studied law, and 
was admitted to the New York bar in 1593. 1n ISS% 

Hillquit became a member of the Socialist Labor 
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party, and has been active in ila Socialist movement 
in various ways, Tle was a delegate fo the Roches 
ter convention in INDY 1900, and assisted in the 
framing of the platform and resolutions adopted 
there, Together with Job Harrimian and Max Ies 
he served asa representative of tlie Rochester м ing 
of the Socialist Labor party at the Unity convention 
held at Indianapolis in 1900, and was pronincpt in 
the fusion of his party with the Social Democrate 
party founded by Eugene V. Debs; do the Social 
ist party he is now (1906) the national committe 

man from the state of New York. llillquit bas 
served as counsel for a number of trade-unions dur 
ing labor disputes. In addition to numerous articles 
eontributed to the Socialist press of Amertca, he has 
written “The History of Socialism in the United 
States,” New York. 1905. 

M E E 


HILLUKIM. Sc bn. 
HIMYARITES. 
HIN. Nee WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
HINNOM. 


HIPPOCRATES: Greek physician; born in Cos 
460 5.60. ; died at Larissa in Thessaly about 560 Bc 
По studied medicine under Herodieus of Selynibria 
and under bis father, Heraclides, and philosophy un 
der Gorgias of Leontini and Democritus of Abdera 
[Ie undertook many travels, and lived for a long 
time in the island of Thasos and in Thessaly. 

lippocrates! influence and reputation in the Mid 
dle Ages among the learned Moslems and Jews in 
erensed as his works became better known by trans 
lation. Heistheonly Greek author that has received 
in Hebrew sources the honorific epithet “the Pion” 
.(החסיר)‎ Maimonides(" Shemonah Perakim.;" i.. be 
ginning) calls him “head of the physicians ^ ראיש)‎ 
.(הרופאים‎ The Arabs gave to his name the forms 
* Abukrat " and © Bukrat.” Jewish authors render 
ing his works from Ае transhitions, quote his 
nume in these forms; when rendering from Latin 
translations they use the forms 7 Ippokrat 7 and 
" [ppokras." 

The intluence of Tlippecrates’ medical principles 
upon the treatment of diseases mong the Jews must 
have been very deep. as may be learned from their 
profound study of lis works. 

Of his w ritings the ~ Aphorisms / C Aoopragiotr) were 
most studied by the Jews. They transeribed the 
Arabic translation of ITunain b. ishak (© Kitab al 
Fusul?) in Hebrew characters (Vatican MS. Na. ЧӘН 
and also paraphrased and translated the work inte 
ITebrew under the title * Perakim " (Neubaner, " Cit 
Bodl. Исі. MSS.” No. 2945), The Latin translation 
of Constantinus Africanus was likewise rendered into 
Hebrew by Пе ben Samuel (thirteenth century I 
in Italy (Vat. M& No. 368, 50; Par MS. No. ו‎ 
and this Hebrew translation, again, was commented 
on by Moses de Rieti (born in 1358; Steinschneider. 
“Ont. Berlin” Nos. 62, 63; Parma, De Rossi, MS 
No. 1185: Amsterdam MS. No. 1059), Judah ben 
Samuel Shalom composed in Hebrew (about 1130) 
a commentary on the © Aphorisms” for his pupil 
Raphael b. David ha- Kohen of Lunelllorenee MS. 
No. S8; Paris MS No. 1113; Vienna MS, No. 183). 
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Hippocrates’ * Prognostics™ (Проутшвтгког) were 
likewise translated from the Arabic into Hebrew 
with the title ~ Hakdamat. ha- Yedi'ah " (Leyden MS. 
No. 2,3; Paris DIS. No. 1106, 12; Panna, DeRossi. 
Vs. No. 565, and paraphrased in Hebrew under 
the title * Hidot we-Hashgahot” (1197-99), of which 
work many mannseripts are in existence. 

Moreover, his “On Regimen in Acute Diseases” 
(Шр Анат Oin) was translated into Hebrew 
(probably from the Arabic) hy Nathan па: Меш (fin 
ished in Rome, 1282) nnder the title “ Парна ha- 
Holayiin ha Uaddiyim ” (Leyden MS. No. 2, 18). 

"he same Nathan ha- Meati translated Hippocrates? 
" On Airs, Waters, and Places” (Ih pe! Ae por, "Ydaror, 
«at Tózov) into Hebrew with the title “Sefer Ia- 
Awwerim uba-Zemannim weha-Memot welin-Arn- 
zot,” probably from the Arabic too (Leyden MS. No. 
БОО ]ורי‎ No. NE): 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Erseh and Gruber, Hneye. ii. T; Encyc. Brit. 
s.¥.3 Nteinsebneider, [Fe br, Ue ls rs; SS 406 et seq. | 

J. М. Be. 

HIPPOLYTUS: Christian theologian of the sec- 
ond and third centuries; schismatic Bishop of Rome 
in opposition to Calixtus l. (217); deported in 235 
to Sardinia, where he died. Hippolytus was one of 
the most prolitie writers among the Church Fathers, 
the first real exegete of the Christian Church, and, 
because of his intimate acquaintance with philosoph- 
ical and gnostic systems, one of the most prominent 
among the early defenders of Catholic doctrine. His 
works have come down ina fragmentary state and 
in various translations, Latin, Syriac, Arabic, Bthi- 
оріс, Armenian, and Georgian. In 1551 a statue of 
lippelytus, made in the third century, wus un- 
earthed in the Via Tiburtina in Rome, on the pedes- 
tal of which was engraved a list of his many works, 
a list which is found with variations both in Wuse- 
biusand in Jerome. Hippolytusisof interest in sev- 
eral ways to the Jewish student. As à defender of 
his church it was natural that he should attack the 
Jews, llis 'Атобеуктуку трос ‘Tordatovc (on the statue 
simply Простор "lovduiorc) was written to show that. 
the .lews were themselves responsible for their 
misfortune and their wretched condition, because of 
their wicked behavior toward the Messiah (Caspari, 
“Quellen,” р. 395). This treatise was much used 
hy later anti-Jewish writers, and has probably not 
survived jn ils original form (Bonwetsch, " Studien,” 
pp. 18, 19). 1n another work, the 7 Trealise on 
Faith.” fonnd by N. .L. Marr in a Grusian manun- 
script in Tiflis, there isa further polemic against the 
Jews (idem, " Mippolyt's Kommentar. zum Hohen 
Бие sapone 0 

alt his criticism however sharp. has no touch of 
bitterness or of hatred. In the fragments of a short 

work on thirty-two beresics, found by 


Anti- Lipsius, he deseribes at length tlie 
Jewish four pre-Christian heretical sects: 
Writings. Dositheans, Pharisees, — Sadducces 


(whom he derives from the Dosithe- 
ans), and Jlerodians. If seems generally accepted 
now that he was also the author of the work on the 
refutation of heresies entitled Karu Haeo. Atpéarov 
'EAeyxoc, the ürst part of which, under the title 
duAocoóotueva, was until 1812 ascribed to Origen. 
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tion of the tenets of the Pharisees, the Sadducees, 
antl the Essenes (see. EssENES); nnd he then ex- 
plains the subject matter of the Jewish religion as 
being of a fourfold character—theological, natural, 
moral, and ceremonial. 1n ch. 25 he has the follow- 
ing lo say about the Jews: 

"They earnestly aim at serious habits and a temperate lifo, 
as one шау ascertain fram their laws. . . . The reader will tind 
himself astonished at tiem temperance and the amount of 
diligence lavished en customs legally enacted in reference to 
man... . The superiority of their ritual it is easy for those who 
wish it to ascertain, provided they read that which furnishos 
information on these points." 

The same generous spirit is scen in the following 
chapter, where he speaks of the Jewish doctrine of 
the Messiah, which he gives clearly and succinctly, 
though naturally opposing it. In book x. he treats 
also of the Ebionites (ch. 18), and of Jewish ehronol- 
ogy (ch. 26) as proving the antiquity of Christian 
truth, In various manuscripts containing an Arabic 
catena of the Pentateuch (ed. Lagarde, * Materialen 
zur Kritik des Pentateuchs," ii., Leipsic, 1867) there 
are extracts from “Hippolytus, the commentator of 
the Targum” or “of the Syriac,” which are un- 
doubtedly by this author. Jean Gagnier had al- 
ready seen parallels in these extracts to such works 
as the Pirke Rabbi Eliezer and the targums of 
Onkelos and Jonathan. What the word *targum" 
means in this connection is quite uncertain; and ad- 
ditions have undonhtedly been made in the course 
of time. As Lagarde lad seen, the work is very 
much in the nature of a Jewish midrash, indicating 
the source from which many of the ideas have been 
borrowed (see Achclis, “ Hippolitstudien,” Leipsic, 


1897). Asan exegete, Hippolytus uses the allegory 
and the type, but in a moderate de- 

His gree. Пе finds references in the Book 
Exegesis. of Daniel to Antiochus and the Mac- 


cahees. He admits also that the his- 
torical character of the story of Susanna is ques- 
tioned by the Jews. 

The fragments of Hippolytus! writings were first 
collected by Lagarde (Leipsic, 1858), and are now 
(19003) in course of publication by Bonwetsch and 
Achclis for the Royal Prussian Academy edition of 
the Church Fathers (vol. i., Leipsic, 1897). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The edinon of the Royal Prussian Academy, 

1897, passim : Achelis, Hippolitstudien, in Terte und Ueber- 

setzungen, 07, i. 4; Bonwetseb, Studien zu den Kommen- 

taren Thippolit zum Bache Daniel, ib. 1597, i. 2; Barten- 
heuer, Patrologie, pp. 127 ef seq. Freiburg, 1894; Schiirer, 

(eseh, i. 69; aud the literature cited in Herzug-Hauck, Real- 

foneye. vii. 136. 

G 


HIPPOS (Irror). One ot the cities of the Decar 
ouis in Palestine, the site of which is uncertain. 
Vor the identifications ol the ancient geographers 
see Pliny (^ Hist. Naturalis,” v. 14, xv. 18), Jose- 
plius (“ Vita,” $ 65), and Euschius (* Onomasticon,” 
s^. “Apheea”). In the Talmud Hippos. occurs 
under the name “Susita” (Муу), the ilebrew 
equivalent, and it is frequently mentioned with 
Tiberias. These two cities, facing each other (Gen. 
R. xxxii), Were sitnated on opposite shores of the 
lake; and merchants went to and fro hetween them 
(Yer. Аер. viii. 3). Susita was for a time opposed 
to Tiberias (Lam. R.i. 18); and it is spoken of as in- 
hahited by Gentiles (Yer. R. II. ii. 1). 1t is men- 


lu hook ix., ch 13 he gives a detailed explana- | tioned with Ashkelon as an example of a heathen 
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town in the inidst of the land of Israel (Tosef., Oh. 
xviii. 4). R. Joshua b. Levi identitied the kind of 
Tob (Judges xi. 3) with Susita (Yer. Sheb. vi. 2). 
It is very likely that the primitive name was “ Sun- 
siti and that “Hippos” was the Greek translation 
of this, for by the Arabian geographers it is called 
*Susiy yah.” 

Hippos seems to have been an important city, as 
the whole district was called, after it, “ Hippene ” 
Glosephus, * B. E "7 iii. 3, $ 1}. It was conquered by 
Alexander .Janu:eusand afterward freed by Pompey 
fem, went" xi¥. 4,8 4; (IRL В. J.” 1. 7; $ 7) 
thus becoming one of the independent towns of tlic 
Decapolis. Later, Angustus presented it to Herod 
ске ₪ S 9; "D. J.” 1. 20, & 3), after 
whose death it was again wrested trom the Jew- 
En edominions )" Ant" xvn. IL § 1; “i. 7 
ii. 6, § 8). From that 
time on llippos was 
designated as a Greek 
city (25.); and probably 
the Talmudic passage 
ו‎ ii. E refers 
to that epoch. At the 
outbreak of the Roman 
war the Jews, led by 
Justus of Tiherias, dev- 
astated Ilippos; but 
the inhabitants avenged 
themselves by massa 
cring the Jews )" B. J." 

puces Ж гуу 

In the Christian period 
Hippos became an cpis- 
copal see (Epiphanius, 
“Tires.” Ixxiii. 20). A 
coin has been discovered 
bearing the name " flip 
pos? (Muret, “Revue 
Numismatique,” 1553, i 
67). lt is of the time 
of Nero, having on the 
obverse side Nero's head 
and on the reverse a 
horse with the inscrip- 
tion Inver, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, G. T. рр. 238-240; Clermont-Gan- 
nean, ju Revue Archéotogique, 15/75, xxix. 962-369 ; Schürer, 
Gesch. ЗА ed., p. 120. 

M. SEL. 


E. G. 11. 

HIRAH (пул): An Adullamite, the friend of 
Judah, at whose house the latter stopped after the 
sale of Joseph (Gen. xxxviii. f). Hirah accompa- 
nied Judah when he went to Timnah to superintend 
the shearing of lis sheep (čb. verse 12). Ile was 
also the messenger that carried the kid from Judah 
to Tamar (#5, verse 20). 

U. G. H, M. DEL. 


HIRAM, HURAM ,חירם)‎ mmn): 1.—Bib- 
lical Data: King of Tyrein the time of David and 
Solomon. After David had conquered Jerusalem, 
Hiram sent him cedar-wood and carpenters and 
masons so that he might build a house (II Sam. v. 
11; 1 Chron. xiv. 1). Hiram was a friend of David 
throughout the latter’s life (I Kings v. 15); and after 
David's death he continued оп terms of frieudship 
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With Solomon (tb. v. 21 e! u Hiram supplied 
Soloman with cedar trees. tir tre ud Tyrian con 
structors for the building of the Toni le. and Solo- 
mon repaid him with wheat and olive 17. .א‎ 1 
25.53; H Chron d. 14, וה[‎ welt Tis ater 
Hiram sent to Solomon zoll and another large 
supply of cedar and fir-trees; and Solomon gavi 
him in return a present of twenty towns in Guilec 
(J Wings ix. 10. 11). Althousb Hiram was dissatis 
ded with the present, his friendship for $lomon did 
not diminish; and he sent Solomon a hundred and 
twenty talents of gold (eb. verses 13-214. ал 
permitted Solomon's ships to sail with his own 
to Ophir; and the Jewish sailors were guided by 
the Tyrians, who were the better mariners (40. ix. 27, 
PN ENER); 
— In Rabbinical Literature: IJliram, Nolo- 
mons friend. is identi- 
Пса by some with Ju- 
dah’s friend Hirah (Gen. 
xxxvii T); atid even 
those who regard Hirah 
and lFiram as two per- 
sonages, admit Hirain’s 
ereat age, as he was still 
living at the time of the 
prophet Ezekiel, whose 
propheey concerning the 
King of Tyre is directed 
רה‎ liran Е 
XX vili. Ref seg.: Gen. R 
Ixxxiv. S; Jerome in his 
commentary on Ezeh 
xx viii. 11 calls the identi 
fication a "fabula П 
brivorum?; comp. Арі 
raates, "IIomnilies," v.. 
ed. Wright, pp. 84, Ba) 
In 1101, 5а a tanna of 
tlie middle of the second 
century speaks of ~Ii- 
yam, tlie Prinee of Гуте 
(comp. Mek., Вера. 
Shira, ix.)  iliranr- 
friendly correspondence 
with Solomon, which is 
mentioned in Scripture, was for centuries. afier 
preserved in the archives of Tyre (losephus. 
“Ankh” vin. 2, §5 6-9; dem, “Contra Ap.” i. 15- 
19; Eupolemus, in Eusebius, © Preparatio Evan- 
geliea," ix. 33, 34, calls King Hiram “Suron "). 
Their intercourse was not confined to the exchange 
of gold, silver, and cedar- and fir-wood for grain, oil. 
and wine; for they also exchanged. questions and 
answers. On one occasion Solomon sent Hiram rid 
dles, asking for some in return; and be proposed 
that the one who could not solve them should рау 
а Forfeit iu money. Hiram accepted this proposi- 
tion, and subsequently had to pay many sums, since 
he was unable to solve Solomon's riddles. Later, 
however, a Tyrian, Abdamon by name, caine to 
Hiram’s aid and propounded riddles to Solomon, 
and as the latter could not solve them, he wus 
obliged to pay large sums to Hiram (Josephus, 
EAE ושי‎ O БО 

Hiram, instead of being grateful to God for allow - 


Hiram 
Hiring 


ing him to attain to a good old age. began to imag- 
ine that he himself was a god, and endeavored to 
make people believe in him by meansof seven heav- 
ens that he had artificially constructed. He had four 
iron pillars fastened to the bottom of the sea, and 
on these he erected seven heavens, the frst being of 
glass, the second of iron, the third of lead, the 
fourth of molten metal (brass), the tifth of copper, 
the sixth of silver, and the seventh of gold. Those 
heavens were separated from each other by echan- 
nels of water, ranging in size from 500 to 3,500 
square ells, so that each heaven was 500 square ells 
larger than the one below it. Furthermore, Hiram 
collected. huge boulders in the second heaven, the 
rolling of which resembled thunder; and flashes of 
livhtning were produced hy great precious. stones. 

While Hiram was floating on high the prophet Eze- 

kiel was brought to him through the air, to reprove 

him For his arrogance, But the Prince of Tyre re- 
plied haughtily that he, Hike God. was sitting on the 
sea and in seven heavens. and had already survived 

David, Solomon, twenty-one kings of Israel, twenty 

kings of Judah, ten prophets, and ten high priests. 

Thereupon God said: "What! a mortal dares to 

deem himself a sod because he has furnished cedars 

for the building of My Temple? Well, then, I will 
destroy My house in order that meet. punishment 
may come upon him.” And this was brought about; 
tor, after the destrnetion of the Temple, Nebuchad- 
nezzar dethroned his stepfather Hiram (read © Баа] 
nimo, following Lev. R xviii 2); and every day 

a piece was eut. from his body, which he had to eat 

until he died a iniserable death. The wonderful 

palace sank into the earth, where it is preserved for 

the pious "in the future world ? (Yalk., Ezek. 367; 

variants to tins test in Jellinek, * D. 11.7 v. 111-112; 

И. M. IIorowitz, “Bet ‘Eked ha-Aggadot,” iii; 28- 

S1) According to one haggadah Hiram entered 

paradise alive, and in order to reconcile this state- 

ment with the story as given above, it is said in the 

Second Alphabet of Ben Sira (ed. Venice, 29a): 

“God brought Hiram, the King of Tyre, alive into 

paradise because he built the Temple; at first he 

was God-fearing and lived in paradise a thousand 
years; but then he became haughty and claimed to 
he a god. whereupon he was driven out of paradise 
into hell.” H is highly probable, however, that this 
huzvadah was originally referred to Hiram, the 
builder of the Temple (1 Kings vii. 03; comp. 

Hanan [2], below). 

The self-deification of Hiram is also mentioned 
several times in the Midrash: an eld midrash (Gen. 
Rois. 9; comp. B. Б. Toa, foot) says that the only 
reason Why God pronounced death on Adium and on 
the human race was because he foresaw that Nebn- 
chadnezzar and Hiram would pretend to he gods. 
The identification of the anonymous Prince of Tyre 
in zek. xxviii. with Hiram was probably due in 
part to the fact that the Biblical Hiram was con- 
founded with Hiram, a contemporary of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, of whom Josephus speaks (“Contra Ap " 
1.290); 

ВІВІЛОСКАРИҮ : L. Ginzbere, Die Haggadabcoiden Kirelieu- 
iter uud in der jApohrgphischen Litteratur, pp. 326 128; 
idem, in JEW. ENCYC, i. 280, s.v. ATIIKAR, concermiug (be Hi- 
ratu and Akiba legend ; Tedinek, 3. 1H. Introduction, v. 33 35. 
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— In Non-Jewish Sources: According to Dius 
the Phenieian and Menander the Ephesian (see Jo- 
sephus, “Contra Ap.” i, S8 17. 15), lliram, the son 
of Abiba'al, reigned thirty-four years, and died at 
the ave of fifty-three. Solomon built the Temple in 
the twelfth усаг of Hiram's reign, which, according 
to this statement, must have lasted from 969 to 93 

pc. Thisdoes not agree with the Biblical data; for 
if Hlirum sent materials to David after his conquest 
of Jerusalem and was still alive twenty years after 
the construction of Solomon's Temple, his reign 
must have lasted about sixty years. lt is likely, 
however, that the tliram of David's time was the 
father of the Hiram of Solomon’s; and this sup 

position is confirmed by H Chron. ii. 13. Josephus, 
relying on the two above-named historians, relates 
further (Ze) that Hiram built first the temple of 
Hercules, and then the temple of Astarte when he 
made his expedition against the Tityans. Accord- 
ing to other Phenician historians (quoted by Tatian, 
“Contra Grecos,” § 87), Hiram gave his daughter 
in marriage to Solomon. 


E. G. ll M. SEL. 


2. Artiticer sent by Hiram, King of Tyre, to Sol- 
omen. He was apparently of a mixed race; his 
father being a Tyrian, and his mother of the tribe 
of Naphtali (T Kings vii. 12, 14) or of the tribe of 
Dan (ll Chron. її. 12 [A. V. 14. The words " hu- 
ram abi.” which terminate Il Chron. ii. 11). V. 13), 
generally translated © Huram my father's? (see No. 
1). ате taken by some to be the name of the artificer; 
with this name compare * Hammurabi,” of which 
* lliram Abi” may be a local variant or misreading. 
The name is curiously used in FREEMASONRY. There 
is an cssential difference, as regards the nature of 
Hiram's technical specialty, hetween 1 Kings and 1] 
Chronicles. According to the former, Hiram was 
an artitieer only in brass; and the pieces which he 
executed for the Temple were the two pillars Jachin 
and Boaz, the molten sea with its twelve oxen, the 
ten Javers with their bases, the shovels, and basins, 
all of brass (I Kings vii. 14-45), But מו‎ 1I Chron. 
ii. 13 [14] it is said that Hiram was " skilful to work 
in gold, and in silver, in brass, in iron, in stone, and 
in timber, in. purple, in blue, and in fine linen, and 
in crimson; also to grave any manner of graving.” 
Thus he seems to have superintended all the work 
of the Temple. Josephus says (“ Ant.” viii. ₪, & 4) 
that lliram's father was Ur of the stock ol the 
Israelites, that he was skilful in all sorts of work, 
but that his chief skill lay in working in gold, silver, 
aud brass, Josephus apparently interprets the words 
“ish zori” to mean a man who lived in Tyre, and the 
name of 7 Ur? probably originatedin the confusion 
between “iram " and “Bezaleel.” In I Kings vii. 
40 CX. V. margin) the form “Hirom " (חירום)‎ occurs. 

K. 6, IL, M. SEL. 


HIRED MEN or HIRELINGS. See Urine 
wn LETTING: MASTER AND SERVANT, 

HIRING AND LETTING (llebr. *sekirut ?): 
lliring isa transaction by which parties, for à com 
pensation, contract fora definite period for (a) the 
use of property or (5b) personal service. 

I. The Mishnah (B. M. 93а) distinguishes four 
hinds of bailees: (1) the gratuitous hailee or deposi- 
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tary; (2) the borrower; (5) fhe paid Басе; and (1) 
the hirer (see Batarxrs). "Phe hirer has the same 
responsibility as the paid bailee; that is, he must 
make restitution for the object entrusted to him in 
ease it is lost or stolen, or if it is injured through his 
negligence, He іх free from responsibility if it is 
impossible to prevent the loss; for instance, if an 
animal in his care dies or receives an injury acciden 
tally oris violently abducted by robbers. Inal other 
respects luring is subject to the same laws as selling 
(б. 56h), both as regards the manner of acquiring 
possession of the object (see ALIENATION AND AC- 
QUISITION) and as regards deceit: or overcharge (dh. 
093; Maimonides, * Yad,” Sekirut, ii. 8; th. Mekirah, 
xiii. 17; Shulhan “Aruk. Uoshen Mishpat, 507, 2; 

227, 35). 
The hirer may use the object only for the purpose 
for which it was hired: and if he employs it in any 
other way, he becomes responsible for 


Movable all accidents. The Rabbis, however, 
Property. distinguish between accidents that are 


due directly to this echange from the 
original purpose and those that can be ascribed to 
other reasons. |f one who hires an animal for the 
purpose of taking it up a hill leads it down into a 
valley, thereby allowing the animal to slip and De- 
come injured, the hirer is free; for this might have 
happened on the lll as well. But if it becomes over- 
heated for want of pure air, the hirer has to make 
restitution; for this could not have oecurred if he 
had taken the animal on the hill (B. M. 75a; * Yad,” 
Sekirut, iv.). If it is stipulated that the animal is 
to be laden with a burden of a certain weight, or if 
there is an established custom as to the weight of 
a burden to be put npon an animal, and the hirer adds 
one- thirtieth or more thereto, he becomes responsible 
forall accidents. The hirer may not change from the 
original terms cither in the weight or as regards the 
kind of burden put upon the animal (D. M. 80a; 
“Yad,” 25; Iloshen Mishpat, 308, 5, 6; 311, 1). 
Whether the owner has to substitute another object 
for the use of the hirer in case an aecident happens 
to the one originally hired, depends greatly on the 
vonditions made in the contract (© Yad,” Zr. v. 1-3). 
One who hires an object may not sublet it; for it is 
presumed that no one desires his property to he in 
hands other than those to whom he entrusts it (D 
M. 29b). Butif the hirer does let if to another, he 
assumes all responsibility; while all the profits de- 
rived from tlie transaction go to the owner of the 
i:bject o^ Yad,” Ze. 1. 4). 

The landlord who lets a house for a detinite period. 
may not retract from liis contract, even when he him- 
self has no place of abode. During 
the period of the lease he may not evict 
his tenant, ner may he compel the lat- 
ler to leave the house, even for a short period, in 
order to make necessary repairs. If the lease isin- 
definite, containing no provision as to time, the ten 
ant may be ejected after thirty days’ notice. In the 
winter, however, the tenant may not be ejected. The 
lessee is permitted to let the house to another tenant 
as long as the number of the members of the two 
families is the same )" Yad,” Ze. v. б). If the lease 
specifies a certain house, and this is destroyed, the 
landlord is not compelled to rebuild the house 


Houses. 
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for The use of the tenant, bat he must return to hiin 
whatever rent has been paid in advance for the 
unfulfilled portion of the contract. When, how- 
ever, the lease specifies nue particular house, and 
the landlord provides the With a louse 
which is later destroyed, the lessee may demand 
that the landlord provide him with another dwelling 
(D. M. 103a ; " Yad." Ze, vi. 7; Hoshen Mishpat, 312. 
17). If the landlord sells the house during the occu 
paney of the tenant, the buyer becomes obligated 
by the terms of the lease; and all the laws that ap- 
plied to the first owner apply with equal. force to 
the second, See EaECcTMENT. 

In some places there was a fixed time when all 
tenants changed their leases or moved from place to 
place. 1f, in such a place, the tenant continued to 
live in the house for a short period. thereafter be 
might be compelled to pay the year’s rental even if 
he removed before the expiration of the year (Jloshen 
Misbpat, 7.6. 1). The landlord was compelled to 
make all necessary repairs. The tenant had to bear 
ali expenses incidental to the carrying out of a re 
ligious command, as the placing of the mezuzah on 
the door-post or the railing around the roof (Deut 
xxii. S), or to the securing of greater convenience, 
In all these matters, however, the custom of the land 
helped to decide the matter (D. M. I0Ib; “Yad.” 
е. vi. З; Hoshen Mishpat, 314). 

With regard to the manner of paying the rental, 
the Rabbis recognize three kinds of hirers of fields 

or gardens: (1) one who hires a field at 


lessee 


In Fields an annual rental payable in money: 
and (2) one who stipulates to pay the rental 
Gardens. in grains or fruit, the produce of the 


land (* hoker?"); and (3) one who stip- 
ulates to pay as his rent a certain percentage of 
the produce (“mekabbel”), The first two are sub 
ject to the same laws. They have to pay the stipn- 
lated snm, in money or in crops, whether the har- 
vest is successful or not. The landlord, however, 
may not demand the full] amount when the failure of 
the crops is general in the locality (В. M. 1055, 
“Yad,” Ze. viii. 6; Џоел Mishpat, 921, 822). Dut 
he whose rentalis a certain percentage of the prod 
uce has to pay such percentage even when the 
atamitv is universal. Пе may not cease from labor 
as long as the land produces two measures (еар ") 
more than the expense of cultivation; and if he 
leaves it fallow, the court estimates how much the 
land would have produced by careful management 
and collects that sum from the hirer ) M. 101a; 
“Yad,” фе. 13; Moshen Mishpat, 328}. While all 
authorities agree that the landlord must provide all 
the necessary implements for tilling and harvesting 
in the ease when the rental is a share of the produce, 
there is a dliflerenee of opinion when it is a fixed 
amount payable in money or crops; some hold that in 
these cases the tenant has no sueh claim upon the 
landlord after he obtains the laud ) M. 108b; 
“Yad,” Le. 2; Ylosben Mishpat, 520, 2; comp. Is- 
serles' loss). Local custom was of importance also 
in regulating the kind of seed to be sown, and the 
manner of sowing and harvesting, as also the mode 
of payment when this was not specified, 
II. The Bible makes no provision in regard to the 
regulation of labor, except by commanding that the 
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wages of the TREE be paid promptly (Deut. 
xxiv. 14, 15; sce МАСКА). lu the Talmud, how- 
ever, there are extended discussions concerning 
the rights both of the laborer and of the master. 
Two kinds of laborers are recognized by the Rab- 
his: (1) the day-laborcr ,(פועל)‎ and (2) the piece- 
0% .(קבלן)‎ 

The Шу laborer may cease from his work in the 
m of the day (B. IX. 116; B. M. 10а, тта), This 
law is based upon the principle that the working man 
is to be considered with great favor anid 
leniency hy the law. Uf the laborer’s 
hire is a fixed sum per day, aml he 
ceases from work in the middle of the 
day, he receives half the sum for his half-day's work, 
even though the master may have to pay more £o an- 
other man to complete the work. If the master 
obtains a laborer for the rest of the day Гог less 
than half the sum, the original laborer is entitled to 
the difference. The Rabbis base this liberal princt- 
ple upon the Seriptural passuge (Lev. АХУ, 09), 
“For unto me, the children of Israel are servants "— 
but they are not servants of servants (B. K. 116a). 
In accordance with this principle, it is provided that 
no israelite shall hire himself out fora period longer 
than three years, even in the capacity of a teacher 
or a scribe (Hoshen Mishpat, 333, 3, Lsserles’ gloss: 
comp. Deut, xv. 18; Isa. xvi. 14). 

When, however, the work, if not finished betimes, 
would be spoiled האבוד)‎ 737), the laborer may not 
ecase work, except when he is prevented by some 
accident from continuing. If he does cease, the 
master may hire other workmen fo tinish the 
work and charge all the p to the original 
ןורו‎ (B I ta” yal, ex. ; Hoshen Mish- 
pat, 333). The hours of the day RUE as well аз 
the amount of food to he given to him during work. 
depend on local custom. "The master 
may not compel the workman to work 
overtime if the custom is to cease 
labor ata certain hour, even though he be willing 
to pay for the extra time. 1f he specifies in his con- 
tract that he hires the laborer according to the laws 
of the Torah, the laborer must work from sunrise 
to sunset, except on Friday, when he is permitted to 
go home earlier in order to prepare himself for the 

Sabbath (B. M. 82a; Hoshen Mishpat, 331, Isserles’ 
gloss). lfthelaborer finishes the work given to him 
in Jess than a day, the master may give him some 
other occupation equally ditlicult with, but not more 
ilitficult than, the first to engage him for tl:e rest of 
the day. In case the master has no other occupation 
for him, the laborer is entitled only tothe payment of 
а laborer who is not at work, that is to say, the mini- 
mum amount which is paid for labor. If the laborer 
is hired for the purpose of fetching a certain object 
and he does uot find it, he may claim the full amount 
E DIS ןו קר‎ M iN: had,” Lex. 1,6; loslieu 
Mishpat, 335) If the laborer is hired for à number 
of days in succession, he is not permitted to work at 


The Day- 
Laborer. 


Overtime. 


night; for hy so doing he might beceme less fit for 
the next day's labor. in general, the laborer is 


warned to perform his work faithfully, and not to 
waste the time that belongs to his master. Then he 
will be blessed, even as Jacob was blessed with great 
wealth because he worked faithfully for Laban (Gen. 
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(xxi osef., Desi? “Үл” Голлу 
lloshen Mishpat, 397, 19, 20). 


2. The piece-worker is not as much favored by 
the Law as the day-laborer, and if he retracts from 
his contract he has to suffer the loss, 
The Piece- 1f he undertakes to tinish a piece of 
Worker. work fora certain sum, and after he has 
completed one-half of it he retracts, һе 
is not entitled to half that sum, the value of the work 
done, but the court estimates how much it will cost 
to finish the work, and thisamount is subtracted from 
the original sum, and the remainder is given 10 him. 
In case the work is spoiled through not being finisbed 
the same day, the picce-wor ker is subjected to the 


same laws as the day-Inborer (D. M. 76b; “Yad,” 
le. ix. 4; Hoshen Mishpat, 255, 4, 5). 


The merehant workman (אומן)‎ who undertakes 
to do the work at his own home is in some respects 
regarded as à bailee and in others asa seller. If tlie 
material is given to him, and he has merely to pre- 
pare it or to put it into a certain shape, most au- 
thorities agree that he is to be regarded as the paid 
bailee (ste Dari, MENTS). If he finishes the work and 
the inaster is notified to come and claim it, from that 
time he is regarded as a gratuitous bailee, and is not 
respousible for any accident that may happen to the 
object, except when caused by wilful neglect. If 
he has to. provide the material also, he is in all re- 
spects regarded as a seller; and tlie master assumes 
uo responsibility for the object until it is delivered 
to him. If the material issupplied by the master, but 
the workmanadds something to it, the latter is re- 
garded as a paid bailee for the material given to him, 
but not for the addition made by him (B. lx. 99a; 
B. M. 80b; “Yul,” Le, 3, 4; IToshen Mishpat, 306). 

For further particulars regarding the relations of 
master and laborer see FEE; MASTER AND SERVANT; 
WAGES, 


BiBLIOGRAPUY: Moses Bloch, Der Vertrag, Budapest, 1895; 
Farbstein, Das Recht der Unfreien und der Freien Arbci- 
ter, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1596; Mielziner, Legal Marims, 
Cincinnati, 1898, 

J. II. G. 


HIRSCH, ALBERT: Austrian playwright; 
born in Vienna June 29, [841. He was first a public- 
school-teacher; then went on the stage, playing, 
among other places, in the variety theater in the 
Josefstadt; but he soon left the company and de- 
voted himself to folk-songs and plays, in which 
field he has become very prominent. Ile has writ- 
ten more than 200 popular plays, mostly of Jewish 
life, and has had them performed at home and 
abroad with much success by а compauy organized 
by himself. Hirsch has also composed the music 
for his works, founding his compositions for the 


most part on Jewish melodies. 
s. E. J. 


HIRSCH, ALPHONSE: French painter; born 
in Paris 1843; died there July 15, 1884. lle was a 
pupil of Meissonier and Bonnat, and began by 
sketching aud etching. Of the latter art he has left 
many fine examples; but his chief merit is as a col- 
orist. Uirseh exhibited at the annual salons. Among 
his best works are: " La Corde au Cou”; “Le Pre- 
mier-Né”; “Un Dernier Regard”; “Le Modèle”; 
“La Convalescente”; “En Visite”; “ Premier Trou- 
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ble.” Among his portraits are those of Isidor, chic! 
rabbi ot France, 1577; Octave Feuillet, 1828: Alfred 
Naquet, 1880; Ernest Dandet, 1881; Eugene Manuel, 
| 884. 


DinrroüRAPHY: La Grande Muecgclopédie; Nouveau La- 


rousse Hlustré. 

ч. NE: 

HIRSCH, AUGUST: German physician and 
medico-historical writer; born at Danzig Oct. 4. 
1817; dicd at Berlin Jan. 28, 1894, After having 
followed commerce Jor a few years, he began the 
study of medicine at the University of Leipsic in 
1839, amd eompleted his course of study at Berlin in 
1843, when he received the degree of doctor of med- 
icine. The following year he established himself as 
a physician in Elbing, West Prussia. Two years 
later he removed to Danzig. As it was his intention 
to enter the Anglo-Indian service as a surgeon, lie 
gave special attention to geographic-pathological 
studies. The results of his researches were pub- 
lished in the * Hamburger Medizinische Zeitschrift" 
in 1848, under the title " Ueber die Geographische 
Verbreitung von Malariatieber und Lungenschwind- 
sucht und den Riiumlichen Antagonismus dieser 
Krankheiten.” These investigations led him to his- 
torical pathology: his “Handbuch der Historisch- 
Geographischen Pathologie? (9 vols., Erlangen, 
1859-64: 2d ed., 8 vols., 1881-86; translated into 
English by the New Sydenham Society, 1883) has 
become indispensable to military surgeons and prac- 
titioners in the tropics. 

In 1863 he was called to the University of Berlin 
to fill the ehair of medieal lustory, which position 
he held until his death. In 1865 he was sent by the 
government to the Vistula districts in West Prus- 
sia to report on the epidemic there of ecrebrospinal 
meningitis. His report was published under the 
title “Die Meningitis Cerebro-Spinalis Epidemica ” 
(Berlin, 18660). During tbe Franco-Prussian war 
(1870-71) he was in charge ot a sanitary train. The 
following year he joined with others in founding 
the * Deutsehe Gesellschaft fiir Ocffentliche Gesund- 
heitsptlege," of whieh he was president until 1885. 
In deference to lis and Pettenkofer’s representations, 
the government appointed an imperial eommission 
on cholera. As à member of this body IHirseh was 
sent again to the Vistula. His otlieial report, * Das 
Auftreten und der Verlauf. der Cholera in den 
Preussischen Provinzen Posen und Preussen (Mai- 
September, 1873)," was reprinted separately (1874; 
2d ed., Berlin, 1376). In 1878 he was the German 
representative at. the international cholera congress 
in Vienna. In 1879 he was sent by the government 
with Sommerbrodt and Küssner to Russia to report 
on the prevalence of cholera in the government of 
Astrakhan. * Mittheilungen über die Pest. Epidemie 
im Winter 1878—19 im Itussiselhen Gouvernement 
Astrachan ? (Berlin, 1880) is their conjoint report. 

From 1866 ]irsehn acted with Virchow as editor of 
“Jahresbericht über die Fortschritte und Leistungen 
in der Medizin." From 1884 to 1853 he was one of 
the editors of the “Biographisches Lexikon der 
llervorragenden Aerzte Aller Zeiten nnd Volker” 
(Vienna). lle also contributed many medical biog- 
rapliies to the “ Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie." 

Ilirsch was a prolifie writer. Besides the forc- 
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going works, he wrote “Leber de Anatomic der 
Alten Griechischen Aerzte“ (Berlin, ING}. >J. E 
) llecker: Die Grossen Yolhkshraokheiten des Mi! 
telalters:Historiscli-Pthologische 1 ntersue hungen” 
(bh. 1865-66); " Feber Verhütung urd Delüinptung 
der Volkskranklieiten ? (42. 418770; © Gesehiehte der 
Augenheilkunde”? (heipsie, 1877); "Girschichte der 
Medizinischen: Wissenschaft in Deutselilind " (Mu 
nich and Leipsic, 1894). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Rourersulions-oilon;: Hirseh, 


Riog. bers Pagel. Biog, Ье. Allgemeine n utsche Bio 
graphics Brockhaus, Konrersalions-Lreirihon. 


R. СИИ 
HIRSCH, CLARA DE (Baroness do Hirsch- 
Gereuth): Wife of Baron Maurice de Hirsch; born 
at Antwerp June 13, 1833; died in Paris April 1, 
1599. Tler motber was a sister of Solomon И. Gold- 
schmidt, who for many years acted in the capacity 
of president of the Alliance lsraclite Universelle 
The baroness, then Clara Bischoflsheim, received а 
liberal education; she 
was an accomplished 
linguist, able fo speak 
und write duently in 
French, German, Eng 
lish, and Italian. After 
leaving the schoolroom 
she acted as her father's 
secretary, and thus be 
came conversantnotonly 
with his businessaffairs, 
but also with his work 
as legislator and philan- 
thropist. This proved 
to be a valuable experi- 
ence even during her 
husband's lifetime, and 
particularly so after his 
death, when she was 
left sole administrator of 
his kuge estate. She was a ready writer, and was 
her husband's only assistant while he was abroad; 
апа at home, wben his secretaries were overtaxed, 
she often relieved them of long and amluous duties. 
She was married to Baron de ilirsch in 1855 and 
lived first in Munieh, then in Brussels, and finally 
in Paris. 
Two children were born to them,a girl and a boy. 
The daughter died in infancy, and Lucien iu 1557, 
at the age of thirty-one. From this 
Death hlow the baroness never recovered, 
of Her Son. пог did she thereafter lay aside her ap- 
parel of mourning. Shortly after his 
son's death the baron went to Constantinople. The 
baroness aceompanied him; while there she spent 
most of her time in the poor districts of the city, 
aud, after careful investigation, distributed more 
than $125,000 among needy families, without dis- 
tinetion of creed. Unintluenced, Baron de Hirsch, 
cosmopolitan as he was, might have devoted his 
fortune to totally different purposes; but in philan- 
thropic matters he yielded to his wife's judgment. 
lt was she that gently guided his interests toward 
philanthropy. She would not permit money, of 
which the poor, perseeuted, and oppressed Jews 
stood in so much need, to be deficeted into alien 
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channels. She determined that her busband should 
turn his restless energies to relieving the distress of 
his coreligionists. 

In the work of founding colonies in Argentina and 
Canada, as au outlet for the persecuted Jews in hns- 
sia and the Orient, she was her husband's associate 
and inspiration. She was thoroughly conversant 
with all his schemes, so that at his death she was 
able to continue, develop, and complete, as well as 
add to, the undertakings begun by him — The strong- 
est evidence of his complete confidence in her is in 
the faet that he left her sole administrator and resid- 
чагу legatee of his vast fortune. After his death 
in 1806 she continued the administrative office in 
her house in the Champs Elysées, where she devoted 
herself to her work from early morning until late at 
night, surrounded by her secretaries. A year after 
the baron's death the baroness sent a million dollars 
to America to help in relieving the congestion in the 
New York ghetto. Her plan was to encourage the 
immigrants to move away from the city into the 

rural districts, by offering morc com- 
Charities. fortable dwellings at very low rates. 
She also sent $150,000 to erecta build- 
ing for the Baron de Hirsch Trade-School in New 
York city, thereby enabling that institution to ex- 
tend its curriculum. She gave $200,000 to build the 
Clara de tlirsch Home for Working Girls, which she 
endowed with $600,000 for carrying on its work of 
providing temporary shelter for homeless working 
girls, as well as a doluestie training-school for immi- 
grants. She created a pension fund of $700,000 for 
the olficials of the Oriental railways built by her 
husband, and a similar pension fund for the instruct- 
ors of the Baron de Hirsch schools in Galicia. She 
established benevolent bureausin Vienna and Buda- 
pest, and gave half a million dollars each to the 
Pasteur Institute of Paris and to the Philanthropic 
Society of Paris. ‘Phe entire amount devoted by 
her to benevolent purposes during ler widowhood 
exceeded $15,000,000, and she further endowed her 
various foundations by leaving them $10,000,000 in 
her will. It was her intention to give away her en- 
tire fortune, with the exception of an income snili- 
cient for her own personal wants and of suitable 
provision for her two adopted sons, Arnold and 
Raymond de Forest; but she died before she liad an 
opportunity of completing her plan. 

Among the chief bequests in her will were the fol- 

lowing: 


Ovuvre de Nourriture (for providing food and clothing for poor 
children attending Alliance Israelite schools). . 

Baron de Hirsetr Fund, New York tity, 81,2 4,000. 

Jewish Board of Guardians, London (asa loan fand), 0501000, 

Ecole Normale Orientale de PAllianee Israelite in Paris, 
по, 

Pension Fund for Teachers, Their. Orphans and Widows, 
SOU 0,000, 

Baron de Hirsch Institute, Montreal, $1,200,000. 

Baron de Hirsch Foundation for Providing Schools in Galicia, 
$2,200,010, 

Baroness Clara de Hirsch's Emperor Francis Joseph's Jubilee 
Foundation (for support. of children in Austria), $400,000, 

Clara de Hirsch Home for Working Girls, New York city, 
$600,000, 

Philanthropic Society of Paris, S300,U), 

Committee of Jewish Charities, París, $100,000, 

Minor bequests to individuals and societies. ואל‎ 


RE S. Sr. 
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HIRSCH, DAVID: German instructor of deaf- 
mutes; bornat Mantz, Rhenish Prussia, Мау 23, 1818; 
died at Rotterdam Feb. 2, 1%95. Ie studied at the 
Héinicke institute for deaf-mutes at Crefeld, and 
afterward at. similar institute in Cologne, with the 
intention of becoming an instructor. At the age of 
twenty-five he received an appointment as director of 
a deaf-mute school at Aix-la-Chapelle. In 1847 he 
was called to Rotterdam as private tutor to two chil 
dren; and, having other mute ehildren placed under 
his саге, he established May 23, 1858, what was in 
lolland the pioneer school of oral instruction for 
deaf-mutes, an institution which he conducted until 
1457, when ill health compelled Jim to withdraw 
from its active management. From this school he 
sent forth a number of teachers, who introduced his 
oral system into several European countries, In rec- 
ognition of his services the Dutch government con- 
ferred upon him the Order of the Netherlands Lion, 
and France made bim an Ollicier de l'Académie. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. No. 1350, p. 10; N. Rotter- 

dumsche Courant, May 23, 1903. 


8. Е.Б 


HIRSCH, ЕМП, GUSTAV: American rabbi; 
professor of rabbinical literature and philosophy in 
the University of Chicago; born in the grand duchy 
of Luxemburg May 22, 1852; educated in the pub- 
lic schools of the duehy and in the University of 
Pennsylvania. When his father, Samuel 111561, 
was called (1866) to the ministry of the Reform Con- 
gregation Keneseth Israel, in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Emil accompanied him to the United States, contin- 
ued his education atthe Episcopal Academy in Phil- 
перша, and graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1872. In that year he went to Ger- 
many and studied at the universities of Berlin (1872- 
1876) and Leipsie (philosophy and theology; Ph.D. 
1576); he also attended the Hochschule für die 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums. Оп his return to 
America he was elected rabbi of the Har Sinai con- 
gregation at Baltimore, Md., in 1877. A year later 
he aecepted the rabbinate of the Adas Israel congre- 
gation of Louisville, Ky., where he remained two 
years. In August, 1880, Ilirseh went to Chicago, 
and was installed there as 1abbi of the Sinai congre- 
gation, an ollice he still holds (1903). During his 
ministration à larger house of worship was erected 
on Indiana avenue (1892). 

From 1880 to 1883 Hirsch edited with I. S. Moses 
the "Zeitgeist," published at Milwaukee, Wis.; in 
1886 he bhceanie coeditor of * The Reformer,” issued 
in New York; and in 1892 he connected himself 
with “The Reform Advocate,” published in Chi- 
cago, ln 1888 Jlirsch was appointed member, and, 
later, president, of the board of the Chicago Public 
Library, remaining in oflice until 1897; it was during 
his term that the new library building was erected. 
Since 1892 he bas occupied the chair of rabbinical 
literature and philosophy in the University of Chi- 
cago, In 1896 he was presidential eleetor at large 
tor Illinois. In 1902 he was Perey Turnbull lecturer 
at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, his subject 
being “Jewish Poetry.” 

Hirseh isan eloquent publie speaker and a prolific 
contributor to Jewish journals. As editor of " The 
Reform Advocate" he is an acknowledged ex ponent 
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of advanced thought in Jewish circles and a warm 
advocate of the observance of Sunday as the Jewish 
Sabbath, though, recognizing the dilliculties in the 
way ol that change, he preaches on Saturday before 
the Temple Israel! congregation of Chicago 

Hirsch has published various monographs on Dib. 
Нед, theological, and sociological subjects. Ile took 
a prominent part in the founding of the Jewish 
Manual Traiuing-School at Chicago, as well as in 
the organizing of the Associated Jewish Charities, 
the Civic Federation, and other publie movements. 
Fora time he was chaplain of the illinois Naval 
Militia and a member of the state board of charities. 
lle has also acted as president of the board of ex- 
aminers of the Civil Service Commission at Chicago. 

A. EX 

HIRSCH, FISCHL: Hebrew bookseller; died 
at Berlin June 5, 1599. About 1860 he settled at 
Halberstadt, and founded a Jewish printing and 
publishing business, lle soon abandoned this to 
devote himself entirely to the sile of Hebrew books 
and manuscripts. lle rapidly acquired a wide 
knowledge of the literature with which he was com- 
mercially concerned, and, though near-sighted alinost 
to blindness, traveled extensively, collecting valua- 
ble old prints and manuscripts which he afterward 
sold to the principal Hebrew libraries in Europe. 
When the collection of Hebrew books now in the 
British Museum was being formed, J. Zedner re- 
sorted to Ilirseh and acquired from him most of the 
iucunabula as wel] as the more precious of the books 
of later date. The Bodleian Library and the Rosen- 
thal Library at Amsterdam owe their most valuable 
acqnisitions to his nnerring intelligence. About 
1585 Hirsch removed to Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
whence, about 1891, he went to Berlin. In 1897 he 
paid his last visit to the British Museum. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Catalogue of Books for Sale hy Fischl Hirsch, 

with an introduction by S, van Straalen, 1900, | 

5. Dawe ST. 

HIRSCH, FRANZ ARNOLD: Austrian dram- 
atistand miscellaneous writer: born in 1107112, Bohe- 
mia, June 15, 1815; died in Vienna Nov. 24, 1596. 
After leaving the gymnasium Arnold studied med 
icine at the University of Vienna (1838-41). He 
practised very successfully in Vienna as a homeopa- 
thist until £852, when he definitively abandoned 
medicine for literature. After marrying Sophie 
Wehle he traveled several years, and lived by turns 
in Dresden, Florence, Rome, Paris, and London. ln 
1861 he settled in Paris. 

Hirsch wrote, often under the pseudonym of 
"Eginhard Quelle,” numerous papers on political 
economy and medicine, literary essays, short stories, 
and novels, mostly in “Das Familienbuch des Oes- 
terreiehisehen Lloyd” in Triest, and feuilletons for 
Vienna periodicals. Among his plays were: * Der 
lFamilien-Diplomat? (1859), comedy in three acts, 
produced at the Hofburgtheater in Vienna, the fa- 
mous comedian Beckmann making a great hit in it; 
“Sand in die Augen" (1861); ~ Eine Tour aus dem 
Contre-l'anz, oder So Passt’s” (1862; after the 
French of Fournier and Mever), “Zu June und Zu 
Alt" (1806), one-act pieces; * Blanca von Bourbon,” 
tragedy in five acts, produced at the Dresden Thea- 
ter Roval in 1860 (this play won for its author from 
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the Grand Duke of Weimar, before whom hie read it 
the seholar's gold medal; “Die Fremde" 7 Dons 
"Freund. Frita” © Postscriptum," ete, adapted 
from the French. Hirsch translated inte German 
Napoleon Ill.'s "Idées NapolGonicnnes. 7 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neue Freie Presse, Nov. 25, 1808, p. 5; 
Bettelbeun, Biograph. Jahrbuch, wer, pp. 31] 3462. 


S, м. D 

HIRSCH FUND, BARON DE: A fund of 
$2,400,000 for ameliorating the condition of certain 
Jewish immigrants to the United States. This 
fund was incorporated under the kiws of the state of 
New York, Feb. 19, 1891, the trustees being M S 
Isaacs, president; Jacob И. Schill, vice-president. 
Jesse Seligman, treasurer; Dr. Julius Goldman, 
honorary secretary ; Henry Rice, James 11. Hoffman 
and Oscar S. Straus, of New York; and Maver 
Sulzberger and W. B. Hackenburg, of Philadelphia 
The large immigration tothe United States in 19800 
101, caused by tbe enforcement in Russia of the 
May Lawsof I851, induced Baron Maurice de Hirsch, 
Who had learned of the conditions in New York 
from Oscar S. Straus, to establish this foundation. 
The deed of trust directed that the funds be used to 
alford relief to the Jewish iminigrants from Russia 
and Rumania and to educate them, and to furnish 
transportation to immigrants—selected, after their 
arrival in America, ou account of fitness in regard 
to age, character, and capacity —to places in whieh 
the condition of the labor market gives promise ot 
their becoming self-supporting; to provide free 
transportation to others to places where relatives or 
friends reside who will take care of the immigrants 
until they can care for themselves; to teach immi 
grants trades and to contribute to their support, if 
necessary, While learning; to furnish the tools or 
implements needed for carrying on such trades after 
the course of instruction has been completed; te 
піїога to immigrants instruction in agricultural 
work; and, finally, to provide adequate instruction 
in the English language. 

The trustees of the Baron de Ilirsch Fund at first 
used the amount at their disposal in relieving the 

immediate material necessities of the 


First refugees; and, in order to make the 
Attempts immigrants self-supporting, numbers 


‘at Relief. were given instruction in the manu 
factnre of clothing, white goods, etc. 
The United IIebrew Charities of New York was 
made the agent throngh which the material neces 
sities were relieved, and a monthly sum is still 
given to that institution to be used exclusively for 
the relief of needy Russian and Rumanian Jews whe 
have been less than two years in the United States. 
When the great pressure due to the rapid immi 
gration of indigent refugees had been somewhat 
relaxed, the trustees carefully matured their plans 
for the amelioration of the condition of these people, 
the aim of all their activities being the permanent 
elevation of the standard of life of the Russian and 
the Rumanian Jew in America and the bringing about 
of a feeling of loyalty to their adopted country. 
The main channels whereby these ends were to be 
reached were education and colonization. In order 
to teich children and adults the English langnage, 
day classes for the former and evening classes for 
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the latter were estabiished on the lower Past Side of 
New York. In these classes the children of Jewish 
immigrants are prepared to enter the publie schools, 
special attention being given to the rapid acquisi- 
tion of English. kn 1900 these classes, which met 
in the building of the Educational Alliance at East 
Broadway and Jefferson street, were turned over to 
that institution together with un annual appropria- 
tion from the Baron de Mirseh Fund sutlicient to 
curry on the work, There are now from 500 to 600 
children under instruction by a principal and eight 
teachers, 

The evening schoolin English for adult foreigners 
was also consigned to the Educational Alliance at 
the same time and under similar conditions. 

The Baron de Hirsch Trade School was established 
for the pnrpose of providing free instruction in the 
mechanical trades to immigrants from 

tussia and Rumania. For a time the 
school was conducted in a leased 
building; but latera new school build- 
ing was erected on East Sixty-fourth street, between 
Second and Third avenues, at a cost of $150,000, 
which sum was given by the Daroness de Hirsch for 
the purpose in the summer of 1897. 

With the exception of a short time during which 
wood-carving was taught, tlie same trades as those 
taught at the present time, namely, earpentry, 
house- and sign-painting, plumbing, and the ma- 
chinist'S and electrician's trades, have been the 
subjects of instruction. The Baron de llirsch 
Trade-School does not attempt. to turn out skilled 
mechanics, for pupils receive instruction during 
five and one-half months only. The aim is, by a 
good elementary training to make them intelligent 
apprentices or helpers, and to afford them the op- 
portunity to enter profitible trades under the most 
favorable conditions. 

For a time the trustees maintained a public bath- 
house; but in view of the fact that public baths 
were being provided by the municipality, it was 
discontinued. 

The chief enterprise attempted along the lines 
of colonization was the founding of the town of 

Woodbine, New Jersey. After inves- 


Trade- 
School. 


Coloniza- tiguting sites in various parts of the 
tion. country, the choice of the trustees fell 


upon a tract of land in the northern 
part of Cape May county, New Jersey, on which 
an agricultural colony for the Jewish refugees from 
Russia was established. Selected families, chosen 
because of their apparent fitness as pioneers, were 
sent. to the colony (see Јл. ENcye. i. 262, 8. ^, AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLONIES IN THE UNITED STATES). 
To the southwest of the town proper Hes the 
Woodbine Agricultural School, started in a small 
ray in 1895 by the trustees, and gradually enlarged 
from year to year tomeet the demands 


Agri- of Jewish youths for instruction in 
cultural agriculture. At the present time (1902 
School. the buildings consist of a schoolhouse 


of brick (completed in 1900) capable 
of accommodating 250 pupils. a cottage for the stadt 
of teachers, a dormitory for 100 pupils, and the nec- 
essary onthouses and paraphernalia of a farming 
school, 
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In 18:3, lessons in. English, arithinetic, etc., were 
given to the boys; and for them us well as their 
parents illustrated lectores on practical agriculture 
delivered 


were once a week during the winter 
months. The result was so encouraging that a 


preliminary course was given from March to Oct., 
1894, when 42 pupils received. practical training ip 
planting, grafting, and the care of fruit-trees, and 
inthe growing of truck and field crops. In Oct., 
1894, the first regular class, consisting of 15 boys, 
was organized. Since that time the school has grad- 
ually grown; there are enrolled ut present (1902) 
100 resident. pupils, the full capacity of the dormi- 
tory, besides a number of day pupils, the children 
ol residents of Woodbine and of the snrrounding 
farmers. 

The school is entirely free. Since 1900 the course 
of study and work extends over a period of fonr 
years. The graduates have become farmers, florists, 
machinists, etc., Гог the most part, but pupils of 
exceptional ability have obtained positions under 
the government and in cducational institutions. The 
object of the school is “to raise intelligent, practical 
tarmers.” A competent faculty of experts in par- 
ticular lines of work and study is in charge of the 
pupils under the direction of the superintendent, 
Prof. H. L. Sabsovich. The conditions of admission 
are good moral character, good health, and an ele- 
mentary education; and the minimum age ol entry 
is fourteen years. The pupils work from six to 
eight hours in summer, and from four to five hours 
in winter, and study from twe to five hours daily 

The Baron de Tlirseh Fund gives a portion of its 
yearly income to the Jewish Agricultural and In 
dustrial Aid Society, which has its oflices in New 
York. Among the objects of this association is the 
encouragement of agriculture among Jews by lend- 
ing money on mortgage for the purchase of farms 
It also, through a system of agents, organized as 
the Industrial Removal Oflice, secures. work in 
cities and towns throughout the United States for 
newly arrived Jewish immigrants and for dwellers in 
the overcrowded partof New York, furnishing them 
with free transportation to such places. A regular 
annual subvention is also granted to this society 
by the Jewish Colonization Association. 

The Daron de Hirsch Fund also grants yearly 
sums to be used in Americanizing newly arrived 
Jewish immigrants by means of education, ete., in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, Brooklyn, and 


Boston. 
A М. Re. 


HIRSCH, GASTON: French dramatic author; 
born at Metz 1850. His chief plays are: “Le Pré- 
jugé”; “Un Malbeureux Caractère”; “La Mar- 
quise des Rues” (musie by Herve), 1879; * L' Affaire 
de Viroflay," 1883; “Fanfrelnche,” 1888; “Une 
Actrice en Voyage,” 1884: “En Greve,” 1885; " Fla 
Fla," 1886; “Benvenuto” (music by Diaz), 1890; 
" Au-Delà du Rêve” (musie by Massenet), 1908. 
lirsch is also the author of the following works: 
"Les Lagunes ct le Tibre,” I862; “Téhéran,” 1862; 
“Le Roman de Deux Femmes,” 1887; and “Опе! 
qu'un,” 1889, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nouveau Larousse Mustré. 
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HIRSCH, JACOB VON: German banker; 
grandfather of Maurice de Hirsch; born in 164 


at Kónigsholen, near Würzburg; died March 
23, 1541, at Munich. Although in his youth he 


hid received an exclusively Talmudic education, 
he later in hfe achieved: the position ol “lof 
bankier” (court-banker) at Munich, He was the first 
Jew in Bavaria permitted to engage in agricultural 
enterprises Lirsch took. an active interest in dew: 
ish matters, and contributed large sums toward the 
founding of many charitable and religious institu 
tions. During the German Warof Liberation (1819- 
1815) he organized, equipped, and supported a regi- 
ment of soldiers at lus own expense, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kuvserling, ебе ег, pp. 31-32, Leipsic, 
1592. 


8 I. G. D. 


HIRSCH JANOW : Polish rabbi; born about 
1750; died at Fürth, Bavaria, Nov. 18, 1785. On 
account of his great keenness in Talmudical discus- 
sions he was commonly called " Hirsch Ylari£" (the 
acute) When in 1776 his father-indaw, Raphael 
Kohn, was elected rabbi of the three congregations 
Hamburg, Altona, and Wandsbeck, hesuceccded him 
as rabbi of Posen. ін the following усаг he was called 
to the rabbinate of Fürth. In 1779 he interdicted 
Moses Mendelssohn's German translation of the 
Pentatcuch. Salomon Mainmon, in his * Lebensge- 
schichte” (pp 280 «f sey). highly praises llirseh 
Janow for his benevolence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz. exh, xi. 44, 586 587. 
8 3. "MAN. 


HIRSCH, JENNY: German anthoress and ad- 
vocate of women's rights, born Nov. 25, 1829, at 
Zerbst, Anhalt; died March 9, 1902, at Berlin. Alter 
the death of her parents she lectured in her native 
town at the ducal high school for girls, and was em- 
powered by the authorities to open a private school. 
In 1860 she was called to Berlin to assist in editing 
“Der Bazar,” a journal for women. She retained 
this positiou until 1564, after which she devoted her- 
self exclusively to an independent literary career, 

Jenny lHHirseh's work naturally led her to take an 
active interest in all movements for the advancement 
of her sex. She attended the first women's congress 
("^ Frauentag ") in Leipsic, from which sprang the 
Allgemeine Deutsche Frauenverein; and she was 
among the first to join the Lette-Vercin, a society 
founded to assist women in supporting themselves, 
and whose history she published in 1501 under the 
title * Geschichte der 25 Jülirizen Wirksamkeit des 
Lctte-Vercins." For seventeen years she devoted 
her literary activity to the interests of the society, 
and was its sceretary until 18853. Thenceforward 
she lived quietly in Berlin. 

Of the works which Jenny IIirsch published some 
appeared under her own name, and some under 
pseudonyms. Her writings include: * Die lIlórig- 
keit der Frau” (2d ed., Berlin, 1892), a translation of 
John Stuart Mill's “Subjection of Women”; “ Für- 
stin Frau Mutter: Historische Erzählung.” Dresden, 
1881; (under the pseudonym * L. Arenfeldt ") ® Be 
freit,” Berliin, 1552: Der М ог ВЕШ, 1592; 
“Selawere Ketten,” 3d ed., 1884; “Die Erben,” 185455; 
“Schiangenlist,” 1891. From 1570 to 1881 she 
edited the “ Fraucnanwalt,” the organ of the Vrau— 
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cubildungsverein, and from 1557 to 1592 was one of 
the editors of the * Deutsehe FHausfiauen "וגו‎ 
SIBLIOGKAPHY : Meyers Noonversation. Lae run: lara Mor- 


genstern, in Bloctys Oesterrcichischs ÛY n he Heh ttt, Nw una, 
March 21, PH Eg. Lect. des Jud. March 11, Jue, 


ч, М. W. 
HIRSCH, JOSEPH VON: 


P 


German banker. 


father of иисе de Hirsch; born July 2. 1505, at 
Würzburg; died Dee. 9, 1885, at Munich. Atter 


completing his studies he entered his father's bans 
ing establishment, and in (S11, on the latter's death, 
succeeded to tlie management of the firm, Hirsch 
was the chic! constructor of the Bavarian Osthahn, 
was a member of the central committee for the pro 
motion of forest-culture, and was connected with 
many other agricultural aud industrial enterprises. 
lle was an administrator of a number of chari- 
table institutions, and during the cholera epideinic 
of 1854 he helped greatly to relieve the sufferings of 
its victims by establishing hospitals and supplying 
the funds necessary for their maintenance. 


Jip 
vy 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Gedenkblütter, No. 
1592: Der israelit, Dec. Z1, 1555, 
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HIRSCH, LEVIN JOSEPH: German pliysl- 
ciun; born at Schottland, near Danzig, 1758; died at 
Koónigsberg May 29, 1823. Destined by his parents 
tora commercial career, he worked for three years 
as a clerk in a small business house, but studied pri- 
vately during that time, though under great difticul- 
ties. In 1785 he entered the University of Königs- 
berg, where he studied medicine (M.D. 1791, his 
dissertation being “De Necrosi Ossium”). In 1793 
he became prosector in the anatomical section; in 
1795, docent; in 1805, director of the Entbindungs- 
und Ilebammen-Lehr-Institat at the Königsberg 
University. When, as a result of the French in- 
vasion, the funds of the institute had been contis: 
cated, and its existence as an institution imperiled, 
llirsch provided the means necessary for its contin- 
uance. Hirsch rendered great services during the 
war, and was rewarded by the King of Prussia with 
the title (1808) of * Medicinalrath 7 and the gift of 
a diamond ring. 


Leipsic, 


|BinrioGRAvnv: Jolowiez, Gesch. der Juden in Kóonigsberg, 
1807, pp. 117-115. 
m 


HIRSCH, MARKUS: Chief rabbi of Hamburg; 
born ut Tisza-bed, Hungary, Feb. 17, 1533. [du 
1553 he went to Prague, where he became the pupil 
of 1. L. Rapoport, attending at the same time lec 
tures at the university. In 1856 he became rabbi at 
Karczag, whence he was called. to Bed as district 
rabbi; and in 1861 he became rabbi of АЙН Ofen, 
where he was also appointed director ofa great Tal- 
mudieal school. At that time PHungarinn Judaism 
was inu state of unrest, and Hirsch was urged by the 
government to make peace between the conflicting 
parties, His * Dibre Shalom we- met 7 was written 
to that end, In the congress of Hunguriin Jews (1860- 
1870) Hirsch was the leader of the Status Quo party. 
He wasa member of the committee entrusted with the 
elaboration of the statutes for the Budapest Rabbin- 
ical Seminary. In 1880, after refusing calls to Raab 
and Papa, Hirsch went to Prague as chiel rabbi in 
succession to his former teacher Rapoport. Being 
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гоо conservative, and being unable to realize his 
ideals there, he accepted in 1889 the chief rabhinate 
of the Orthodox community of Hamburg, where he is 
sll (1903) active. Пе founded the Jüdische Höhere 
Tochterschule, and has done much for the Talmud 
Torah school, whose spiritual head he is. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle. Feb. 21. 1903, р, 24. 
S, A. Кї, 


HIRSCH, BARON MAURICE DE (MORITZ 
HIRSCH, FREIHERR AUF GEREUTH): 
German philanthropist; born at Munich Dec, 9, 195 
died near Ersek-Ujvar, Hungary, April 21, 1896; 
eldest son of Baron Joseph von Hrgscir, and grandson 
of Baron Jacob von Ilirsen, hy whom the family 
fortune was founded, Maurice de Hirsch received 
a good, plain education at 
Munich and Brussels, Dis 
mother, née Caroline Wert- 
heimer of Frankfort, took 
сато that he should. have 
the best instruction in Ile- 
brew and religion. His 
mind was very alert. and 
quick of comprehension; 
hut he did not possess the 
disposition of the student. 
While yet in his teens he 
took part in several Imsi- 
ness ventures. ln 1555 
Hirsch married. Clara, eld- 
est duughterof Senator la- 
phacl Bischotfsheim of the 
firm of Bischoftsheim & 
Goldschinidt at Brussels, 
which had branchesin Lon- 
don and Paris. Though 
only aclerk he soon became 
the master mind of this 
great international bank 
ing- house. Still, although 
he was the son-in-law of 
the senior member of the 
house, he never became а 
partner, for he was re- 
garded as too enterpri- 
sing and aggressive in 
his plans to suit the con- 
servative ideas of the 
heads of the firn. Ilaving inherited from his 
father and grandfather à considerable fortune, which 
was largely augmented by his wife's dowry, he enr 
barked in railway enterprises on. his own aceount in 
Austria, in the Balkans, aml in Russie. A Drussels 
hanhing- firm which had secured from the Turkish 
government concessions for building a railway 
through the Balkans to Constantinople, was unable 
to carry the project through. ttirsch obtained con- 
trol of these concessions, went to Constantinople, 

and, after tireless elfort, succeeded in 
Foundation having them amended and renewed. 


of His This dove, he formed a construction 
Fortune. company and perfected arrangements 


for the building of this important rail- 
way, Which was to connect Europe and the near East. 
The project was not looked upon with favor, hut 
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Baron Hirsch clearly saw its commercial value and 
advantages, won over suflicient cooperation, and 
personally superintended the enterprise, after having 
summoned the most skilful railway engineers of 
Europe to his assistance. 

Until he had finished the railway, which, unlike 
previous Turkish enterprises, proved to be a great 
ünancial suceess, ITirsch was regarded as rather vi- 
sionary and reckless, The substantial success which 
he achieved contrary to the predictions of conserva- 
tive bankers, gained for him the reputation of being 
one of the lending captains of industry and finan- 
ciers of Europe. He had a large view of affairs 
and was clear and quick of judgment. 

In the course of his strenuons business preoccupa- 
tion iu connection with his railway-building, he be- 
came acquainted with the 
deplorable condition of the 
Jews iu the Orient, which 
condition was due chietly 
ton lack of practical edu- 
ition and of opportunities 
to earn a livelihood. He 
secured the services of 
Emanuel VENEZIANI, wlio 
made investigations for 
him and beeame an al moner 
of his munificenee. IIirsch 
was impressed with the 
excellent educational work 
and benevolent services 
rendered by the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, and 
placed large sums at its 
disposal to enable it to 
extend its work in Euro- 
pean Turkey. fn 1878 he 
eave the Alliance 1,000,000 
frances for the creation of 
schools, and from 1550 
till his death he undertook 
to make up the annual 
deficit of the Alliance, 
which amounted — each 
year to several hundred 
thousand franes. At the 
sume time he encouraged 
the Alliance to establish 
trade-schools, the entire 
of which from 1818 until his death he 
pnd [n TSS) he consolidated bis annual dona- 

tions in a foundation which yielded 
Connection an annual income of 400,000 francs. 


UN ехе 


with the In 1878, during the Russo-Turkish 
Alliance war, he established and maintained 
Israélite. hospitals for both armies, and sent 


the Empress of Russia £40,000 
for charitable purposes. 

Deplorable as was the status of the Jews in Gali- 
cin, Turkey. and the Balkans, their condition was 
not to be compared with that of their coreligionists 
in Russia, who suffered untold hardships under pre- 
scriptions calculated to deprive them of every pos- 
sible means of earning a respectable livelihood, Та 
{S85 Hirsch, with the assistance of a commission, 
drew up a selene for improving the condition of the 
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Russian Jews. Tt was his idea at this period that 
that object might be best attained by measures ap- 
plied in Russia itself, without resorting to emigra- 
tion. For the preliminary endowment of this 
scheme he offered the Russian government 20, 000, - 
000 franes to be used for purposes of education. 
This offer the government declined to aceept unless 
the Tund be entrusted to it for exclusive control and 
distribution, 

Hirsch finally but relnetantly came to the conclu- 
sion that, in view of this disposition on the part of 
the Russian government, the only hopeful plan of 

relief for the Russian dew lay in emi- 


Jewish gration. Пе therefore directed all his 
Coloniza- energies to investigating and studying 
tion As- the best plans of colonization, which 
sociation. resulted in the formation of an iuter- 


national association, incorporated un- 
der English laws and known as the JEwrsiC COLONI- 
ZATION ASSOCIATION, The nominal capital, which 
was contributed entirely by Hirseh, was £2,000,000, 
all of which save a hundred shares he retained in his 
own hands as trustee. The purposes of the associa- 
tion, as stated by Llirseh himself, were: 

* To assist and promote the emigration of Jews from any part 
of Europe or Asia—and principally from countries in which they 
may for the time being be subjected to any special taxes or 
political or other disabilities—to any parts of the world, and to 
form and establish colonies in various parts of North and South 
America and other countries, for agricultural, cominereial, and 
other purposes.’ 

immediately after the formation of the association 
he addressed an appeal to the Jews of Russia with 
regard to the scheme of emigration which he in- 
tended to carry out, urging them to assist him by 
obeying certain necessary prescribed regulations, so 
that their emigration should not be headlong and 
reckless and end in failure. dle reminded them that 
he could do nothing without the support of the Rus- 
sian government; that they should bear their bur- 
dens patiently, as at first the number of emigrants 
wonld have to be limited. but that as time progressed 
the emigration could assume larger proportions. 

Baron de ]lirsch was a great believer in the regen- 
eration of the Russian Jews through industrial pur- 
suits, and especially through agriculture, from which 
occupations they had been barred in Russia. With 
this object їп view he cansed careful inquiries and 
investigations to be made in countries that offered 
suitable lands for agricultural development. 6 
sent agents to make investigations in various parts 
of America—in Brazil, Mexico, Canada, and Ar- 
sentina. Through the agency of Dr. Löwenthal, 
who was chiefly entrusted with these inquiries, he 
came to the conclusion that Argentina, in the first 
instance, presented eonditions most. favorable for the 
commencement of the plan of colonization. Large 
tracts of land were purehased in Buenos Ayres, Sante 
Fé, and Entre-Rios. The Russian government, 

whieh had rejected the baron's ег 

The for the amelioration of the condition 
Argentine ofthe Jews in the empire, cooperated 
Colonies. with him in the organization of a sys- 
tem of emigration. A central commit- 

tee, selected by the baron, was formed in St. Peters- 
burg, at the head of which were Barons Погасе and 
David Ginzburg, together with S. Poliakott. M. Sack, 
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Passower, and Raffalovich, the latter three beine 
distinguished members of the St. Petersbure bar 
The baron also formed a governing body in Argen 
tina; and the personal direetion of the eolonies Ways 
entrusted to Col. Albert. (форм, who obtained 
temporary leave of absence Prom the English War 
Опсе for the purpose. 

The gigantic plan of colonization thus initiated 
met with tbe usual percentage of failure aud success 
attending such enterprises. Baron de Hiüsceh соп 
tinned to give his personal attention to every detail 
of this great work, and organized а regular business 
stall, whieh attended him wherever he was residing, 
in Paris or in London, The first tloorof his residence 
was converted into a business burean, where he ree 
Warly spent the morning hours receiving reports and 
dictating his correspondence. 

The large number of Russian Jews who emigrated 
to the United States attracted his benevolent inter 
est; and in 1801 be caused to be organized under the 
laws of the state of New York the Baron de 1110051 
FUND, with a capital of $2,500,000, which was alter 
ward increased, 

Since Hirsch lived the greater part of his life in 
Austria, it was quite natural that the deplorable 

condition oI the Jews in that empire 


Galician should espeeially appeal to him. Ju 
Founda- 1559, alter consultation with Dr. 
tion. Adolf Jellinek of Vienna, he formir 


lated a plan to aid the Jews of Galicia. 
The objects of his proposed foundation, which was 
to commemorate the forty years’ jubilee of the reign 
of Emperor Francis Joseph (1888), were stated to be 
as follows: 

1. The establishment of primary schools and of cbildren's 
recrention-grounds in Galicia and Bukowina. 

2. The granting of subsidies to teachers. 

3. The providing of school-books and otber educational re- 
quiretnents and of clothing and food for pupils. 

4. The granting of subsidies for the establishment of schools 
for Jewish children. 

5. The apprenticing of Jewish youths to handicraftsmen and 
agrienlturists. 

6. The granting of assistance to Jewish pupils at commercial 
and professional schools, 

7. The granting of loans, free of interest, to artisans and agri- 
culturists. 

s. The establishment of commercial, technical, and agricul- 
tural schools. 

In 1891 the Austrian government agreed to the 
plan; and the baron thereupon placed 12,000,000 
francs at the disposal of the trustees. 

The foregoing are only a few of the benevolent 
foundations made by the baron. 1р addition may 
be mentioned the Canadian Baron de lfirseh Fund, 
and the large sums given to London hospitals, to 
which he also devoted the entire proceeds of his win- 
nings on the turf. Пе always said that his horses ran 
for charity. 

It is impossible to form an accurate estimate of 
the amount of money Baron de Hirsch devoted to 
benevolent purposes. That, including the large 
legacy (amounting to $45,000,000) left to the Jewish 
Colonization Association, it exeeeded $100,000,000 
is an estimate justified by the amounts given by hin 
from time to time to the foundations already referred 
to. There were, besides, many gifts to individuals 
of which there is no record, in an article referring 
to his charitable work he sid: 
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"1p relieving human suffering I never ask whether the ery of 
necessity comes from a being who belongs to my faith or nol; 
but whot is more natural than that L siould tnd my highest 
purpose in brining to the followers of Judaism, who have been 
oppressed for n thousand years, Who are starving in inisery, the 
possibilities of a physical and moral regeneration 2 

The baron was а remarkable man, gifted with ex- 
traordinary powers, with a genius for large alfairs, 
which was displayed even in a higher degree in his 
ejeantic plans for the exodus of the Russian ews 
than in theamassiug of his great fortune, lle loved 
pleasure, but disliked vanity. Tle was not endowed 
with sentiment, nor was he religious in the ordinary 
sense. [lis ideals were all merged in his devotion 
to his far-reaching, carefully planned scheme of 
benevolence. In 1887, when he lost his only child, 
his son Lucian, a gifted and promising young man 
of thirty, he said in reply to a message of sympa- 
thy: “My son I have lost, but not my heir; human- 
ity is my heir.” No appeals made to him—and there 
were many—to endow some great institution in 
France, or to ereet some artistic public building to 
perpetuate his nameand family, ever induced him to 
turn aside from his plans for effecting the emigration 
of the Russian Jews and converting them into agri- 
cultural communities. Пе was tirmly convinced 
that as the Jews were originally an agricultural and 
pastoral people, they, and especially those in Russia, 
would under favorable conditions again become 
tillers of the soil. In an article contributed hy the 
baron to the * Forum,” Aus, 1891, he set forth his 
views and purposes as follows: 

“Th the lands where Jews have Leen permitted to acquire 
landed property, where they have found opportunity to devote 
themselyes to agrienlture, they have proved themselves excel- 
lent firmers. For example, on. Hungary they form u very large 
part ef the tillers of the soil; and this fact is acknowledged to 
such an extent that the high Cathelie clergy m Hungary almost 
exelusively Inve Jews as tenants on mortmain properties, and 
айшо all large landholders give preference to the Jews on ac- 
count of their. industry, their rectitude, and (heir. dexterity. 
These are faets hat. ean not be hid, and that have force; so 
that the anti-Semitic mevenieut, which for a long time flour- 
ished in Hungary, must expire. It will expire becanse every 
one sees that so important a factor in the productive activity of 
the country —especially in agriculture—can not te spared. My 
own personal experience, too, lias. Jed ime to recognize that the 
Jews have very goo ability in agriculture. I have seen this 
personally in the Jewish agricultural colonies of Turkey; and 
the reports from the expedition thal I have sent to the Argen- 
tine Republic plainly show the sune fact. These eonvictions 
led me te my acuity ta better the unhappy lot of the poor, 
downtrodden Jews; and iy efforts shall show that the Jews 
have not lost the agricultural qualities that their forefathers 
possessed, E shill try to make for them a new home in different 
lands, Where, as free farmers, on their own soil, they cam make 
themselyes useful to the conntry.” 

lis particular concern was to avoid overerowding 
with his Russian protégés the countries to which they 
might сігае. Of hisownaceord, quite apart from 
restrictive laws, he took measures to regulate the ex. 
odusand to select; men who would apply themselves 
tohandicriltsand agriculture. Te never tired of im- 
pressing upon his agents and upon the emigrants 
the importance of directing their energies in these 
channels exclusively, so that they should become a 
part of the sturdy veomanry of the countries where- 
in they settled, and should "sit every mam under his 
vine aml under his fie tree.” He realized that colo- 
nizing, like planting a forest, required time aml 
patience. His hopes rested upon the seeond wener- 
ation; he knew that the forty years in the wilder: 
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ness might be shortened but not escaped. Tis idea 
was that as colonies became firmly rooted in diller 
ent parts of the world, they would become self 
attracting, and would draw from Russia greater and 
erenter numbers, so that in one or two generations 
Russia would materially sutler from the loss of the 
cnergzy and activity of her Jews, and would either 
stop the exodus by according to those who remained 
full civil rights, or would fall, as she deserved, the 
logical victim of her own intolerance. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : O. S. Straps, in Forum, July, 15906; L. Wolf, 

m псуе. Brit. Supplement, s.v. / 
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HIRSCH, MAX: German economist and dep- 
uty; born in Halberstadt Dec. 80, 1832. Ilis par- 
puts removed at the end of the thirties to Magde- 
burg, where Max received his early edueation. Te 
studied (1850-55) natural seience, foreign languages, 
and jurisprudence at the universities of "Tübingen, 
Heidelberg, and Berlin. After having graduated 
(1856) he traveled through Franceand northern Africa 
to study the ceonomic eonditions of these regions. In 
1861 he founded at Frankfort-on-tlie-Main a pub- 
lishing-house, which he soon transferred to Berlin, 
On the death of his father (1862) he succeeded 
to the latter's great produce business. Cherishing 
political ambitions, he took an active part in the 
organization of various political societies, and be- 
eame so. prominent that in 1864 he was elected as a 
member of the permanent exeentive committee of 
the German Arbeiterbildungsverein. From 1867 he 
devoted all his energies to politics. After a visit to 
England, where he studied thoroughly the organiza- 
tious of the English working classes, he became one 
of the principal promoters of the Deutsche (Ilirseh- 
Duuckersche) Gewerksvereine. Пе was Ше attor- 
ney at law of this great organization, and at the 
sume time editor of its organ, " Der Gewerksverein." 
In 1869, 1877, 1881, and 1890 he was eleeted to the 
reichstag. In 1898 he was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies of Prussia. Asa member of the progressive 
party he turned his attention principally to com- 
mercial and industrial questions, At lfirsch's in- 
stance the Tumboldt- Akademie, an institution simi- 
lar to the American university extensions, was 
founded in Berlin in 1878 by the Wissensehaftliehe 
Centrdverein. Ilirsch is at the head of the institu- 
tion. 

Hirseh wrote the following works: "Ueber den 
Einfluss der Maschinen auf die Volkswirtschaft ”; 
"Skizze der Volkswirtschaftliehen Zustände in 
Algerien" (Göttingen, 1551); “Reise in das Innere 
von Algerien Durch die Kabylie und die Sahara” 
(Berlin, 1862); “Soziale Briefe ius England”; * Nor- 
matstatuten für Einieungsümter" (2 vols., 7. 1574); 
“Gutachten über den Arheitsvertragsbruch ” (in the 
writings of the Verein für Sozialpolitik, Leipsic, 
1874); “Die Gevenscitigen Hilfskassen und die Ge- 
setzgehung? (Berlin, 1815); * Gewerksvereins- Leit- 
fulen?” (with Poike, 1876): "Der Staat. nnd die 
Versicherung ? (ASSL); * Das Rrankenversicherungs- 
gesetz vor dem Reichstag 7 (1882); * Die Hauptsiich. 
lichsten וניזה‎ fragen der Arbeiterbewegung " (1886); 
"pie Grundzüge der Alters- und Invalidenversi- 
eherung und die Arbeiter " (1888); * Arheiterstinmen 
iba Fnfal und Krankheitsverhiitung ” (1889); 
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Das duvalhiditits- und Altersversicherungsgesetz the reforms in Judaism Jo} à 6 Holdhlieim and 
(2 vals., Bresku. 1890); " Die Arbeiterschutzcesetz others; дий їп {SIL "Zweite MMP. fmn ls 
кетип” (2 vols., bh. 1892): " Leitfaden mit Muster- | einem briefwechsel über di Ne ахти 


statuten fiir Freie Hilfskaussen " (Berlin, 1899); * Die 
Arbeiterfrage und die Deutschen Gewerksvereine " 
(Leipsic, 1893). 
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HIRSCH, SAMSON RAPHAEL: Corman 
rabbi; born at. Hiunburg June 20, 1808, died at 
Frankfort on the Main Dec. ol, INNS. His father, 
though a merchant. devoted much of his time to 
Hebrew studies; his srandlather, Mendel Frank 
furter, was the founder 
of the Talmud Torah 
in Нани and un 
salaried assistant rabbi 
ol the neighbaring eon 
etegation of Altona; 
and his erandunele, 
Lob Frankfurter, was 
the author of several 
Hebrew works. Hirsch 
wasa pupil of Waka 
Bernays, and the Bib 
lieal and Тапса 
education which he re- 
ceived, eoimbincd with 
his teacher's inlluencc, 
led him deter 
mine not, to become a 
тета, as his par 
ents hack desired, but to 
the rabbinical 
vocation. ln furtherincee of this plan he studied 
Talmud from 152310 18529 in Mannheim under Jacob 
Ettlinger. He then entered the University of Bonn, 
where he studied at the same time as his future 
antagonist, Abraham Geiger. 

In 18530 Hirsch was elected chief rabbi (* Landrab- 
biner") of the principality of Oldenburg, where he 
remained until 1841, when he was elected chief rabbi 
of the Hanoverian districts of Aurich and Osna 
brück, with Jus residence in Minden. During this 
period he wrote his " Neunzehn Briefe ther Juden 
thum.” which were published, under the pseudonym 
ויה‎ [ме (or *Uzil") at Altona in 1936. 
This work made a profound impression in German 
Jewish circles because it was something new—a 
brilliant, intellectual presentation of Orthodox Junda- 
ism in classic German. and a fearless, uncompromi- 
sing defense of all its institutions and ordinances, 
From the appearance of the “Nineteen Letters " 
dates the origin of the so-called “ Neo-Orthadox y," or 
the revival of Orthodox Judaism in somewhat mod 
ernized and esthetic form. "Phe * Letters” have been 
translated into Hebrew and English )* Iggeret. Za- 
fon," by M.S. Aronson, Wilna, 1802 ; and " The Niue- 
{сеп Letters of Ben Uziel,” by Bernard Drachinan, 
New York, 1899). In 1898 Hirsch published, as a nec 
essary concomitant of the " Letters,” his * Horch, 
oder Versuche über Jissroel's. Pilichten in der Zer- 
streuung," whichis atext-book on Judaism for eduea- 
ted Jewish youth; in 1839, © Erste Mittheilungen aus 
Nuphtali's Briefwechsel,” a polemical essay against. 
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Literatur," also polemical in ו[‎ tic у 

In. [5846 Pirsch was called the rabbinate of 
Nikolshurg in Moravia, and in £841 he becurre chief 
rabbi of Moravia and Austrian Sil sia Ju Xestr à 
he passed. tive years in the reorganization of the 
Jewish congregations imd the instruction of mane 
ous disciples; he was also, in his otlieal capacity as 
chief rabbi, a member of the Moravian Бан. 

In 1851 he accepted a call as rabbi of an rih 
dox separatist croup in l'rankfort-on the Mun, 
part of the Jewish community of whieh Dad ae 
cepted Reform, ‘This group, known as the” Israel 
ish Religious Society "(7 Israclitisehe Religions Ge 
sclischaft "), became under hisuidininistration нтеп! 


lis 


congregation, numbering about 500 families. Here 
Hirsch continued to labor until his death. He 
organized the Bürger- und Realschule, in which 


thorough Jewish and secular training went band in 
hand; he founded and edited the monthly “Je 
schurun" (1853-70; new series, לרק[‎ ef seq), and 
wrote the following Independent works: “Jüdische 
Anmerkungen zu den Bemerkungen eines Protes 
tanten " (anon), IN; " Die Кее im Bande mit 
dew Fortschritt ^ (anon), 1804; " Ucbersetziungz und 
lorkiliirung des Pentateuclis;" 1862-18 (5 vals. Bl 
ed. of vol 1. IS); “Das Princip der Gewis 
sensfretheit.” 1974; “Der Austritt aus der Gi- 
mende," ISTH (the last two were written in advo- 
racy of the Lasker law, mlopted July 28, 1876 per 
initting Israelites to sever their connection with 
local congregations without leaving Judaism). 
"Uchbersetzung und Erklürung der Psalmen,“ 1882; 
* Veber die Beziehungen des Tuhniuls zum Juden 
thum,“ [884, a defense ol Palumaie literature against 
anti-Semitic slanders. Ife. left iu manuscript at the 
time of his death a translation and explanation of 
the prayer book which was subsequently publisher, 
The publication, in several volumes. of his col 
lected writings (© Gesammelte ер еи ") was be 
gun in 1902. 
BIRLIOGRAPHY: Pr Isretelif, Mayence. Jan, TRANS, and sept., 
12306; B. Drachtian, Samson Péatphiet. Hirsch. a Biograph- 
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HIRSCH, SAMUEL: Americanrabbi; born at 
Thalfang, near Treves, Rhenish Prussia, dune 8,1815: 
died in Chicago. HL, May 14, 1889; educated at the 
universities of Bonn, Berlin, and Leipsic (Ph.D | 
In 18598 he was appointed rabbi of the congrega 


tion in Dessau, where he remained until 1841 
(+ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1841, No. 135), when, on 
account of his advanced views. he resigned. 1n 


[S43 he published his * Die Messias Lehre der Juden 
in Kauzelvortrügen " and * Religionsphilosophie der 
Juden." ln the same year he was appointed chief 
rabbi of the grand duchy of Luxemburg by the 
King of Holland, which otier he filled until 1866 

During this period he published his ° Die Тате 
tit als Religion.” He took an active part in the 
annual rabbinical conferences held at Brunswick 
(1844), Frankfort-on-the-Main (S845), and Dreslan 
(1846). In 1841 hie published bis * Reform im duden- 
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thuin.” Having received a call from the Reform 
Congregation Keneseth Israel, Philadelphia, Pa., in 
1866, he resigned his post in Europeand removed to 
the United States, where he suceecded Dr. David 
Einhorn, and where, from his arrival, he became 
closely identified with, and an open advocate of, 
radical Reform. In 1869 he was elected president 
of the rabbinical conference held in Philadelphia, at 
which the principles of Reformed Judaism were 
formulated; in that ycar he engaged also in numer- 
ous ritual and doctrinal controversies, 

Hirsch remained ofliciating rabbi of the Philadel- 
phia congregation for twenty-two years, resigning 
in 1888, after having spent fifty years of his life in 
the ministry. Removing to Chicago, hetook up his 
abade there with his son, Emil G. Hirsch. During 
his rabbinate in Philadelphia Hirsch organized the 
Orphans’ Guardian Society, and was the founder of 
the first branch in the United States of the Alliance 


]sraclite Universelle. Пе was one of the first 
to advocate the holding of Jewish services on 
Sanday. 


Hirsch is best known as the author of the “ Reli- 
gionsphilosophie,” a work written from the Hegelian 
point of view, but for the purpose of vindicating 
the claim of Judaism tothe rank denied it by Hegel, 
the rank of an “absolute religion.” In this book he 
proved himself to be an original thinker (see " Allg. 
Zeit. des Jud.” 1895, pp. 126«£ у.). [Tis * Katechis- 
mus der Israelitischen Religion ” was also constructed 
on original Hines; he considered the Biblical legends to 
be psychological and typical allegories, and the cere- 
monies of Judaism to be symbols of underlying ideas. 
From this attitude his Reform principles are de- 
rived. Ile denied that Judaism is a law; it is 
“Lehre,” but is expressed in symbolic ceremonies 
that may be changed in aecordance with historie de- 
velopment. Jfirseh was among those that wrote in 
delense of Judaism against Bruno Bauer (see his 
“Bricfe Gegen Bruno Bauer,” Leipsic, 1844). Te 
wus also a contributor to the “ Archives Jsraelites, ” 
Paris, and to ° Die Deborah,” Cineinnati, Ohio. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost, Gesch, des Judentions und Seiner Sek- 
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HIRSCH, SIEGFRIED: German historian; 
bein at Berlin Nov. 5, I816; died at Paris Sept. 11, 
1860; cousin of Theodor Hirseh. From 1833 to 
1826 he studied history at the universities of Berlin 
and Königsberg. Tp 1894 le published a prize essay, 
“Das Leben und die Thaten Rönig Héinrichs 1.”; 
and in 1837, conjointly with Waitz, “Die Eehtheit 
der Chronik von WKorvei.” llis first important work 
was “De Vita et Scriptis Sigiberti,” Berlin, 1841. in 
1812 he became privat-docent at the University of 
тіп, two years later receiving the appointment of 
assistant professor. Like Stall, another converted 
Jew, Ilirseh took an active interest in the purifica 
tion of the Church, and in this connection became a 
frequent. contributor to the * Kreuzzeitung.” Iis 
principal work, the “Geschichte Heinrich It,” was 
unfinished at his death. lt was published by Usin- 
ger, Pabst, and DBressluu in the *Jahrbücher des 
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Deutschen Reiches " (Berlin and Leipsic, 1862-75, 3 
vols. ). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations- Lerikon, INN; AH- 


gemene Deutsche Biographie ; De le Rol, J udeu- M sion, 
Index, 
S. 


HIRSCH, SOLOMON: American merchant, 
diplomatist, and politician; son of Samson Hirseh 
and Ela Kuhn; born in Württemberg Mareh 25, 
1839. le went to the United States at the age of 
fifteen, апа lived successively in tbe states of New 
York, Connecticut, and New Hampshire. 1n 1858 
he removed to Oregon, and in 1864 became a resi- 
dent of the city of Portland? being the head of one 


of the largest mercantile establishments in the 
Northwest. In 1872 he was elected a member of the 


state legislature, as representative of Multnomah 
county; and upon the expiration of his term of office 
(E874) was elected state senator for the same county 
for a term of four years, being reelected for two 
successive terms in 1878 and 1882. Ile was presi- 
dent of the state senate in the session of 1850. In 
1885 he was a candidate for the oflice of United 
States senator from Oregon. The legislature ad- 
journed without proceeding to an eleetion, though 
llirsch would have been elected had he voted for 
himself. In 1889 President Harrison appointed him 
United States minister to Turkey, which position he 
filled until 1892, when he resigned. Ie was presi- 
dent of the Jewish congregation in Portland, and 
has been prominently associated with many Jewish 
organizations, 

ы S. S8. W. 

HIRSCH, THEODOR: German historian ; born 
Dee. 17, 1806, at Altschottland, near Danzig; died 
Feb, 17, 1881. He studied theology, history, and 
geography at Berlin (having previously embraced 
Christianity); became professor at the Friedrich 
Wilhelm Gymnasium; and in 1893 proceeded ina 
similar capacity to Danzig, where he taught history 
for thirty-two years. He was devoted to the study 
of the history of his native town, by the munici- 
pal council of which he was eharged in 1850 with 
the rearrangement and supervision of the city ar- 
chives. His principal work is * Danzig's Ilandels- 
und Gewerbegeschichte Unter der Tlerrschaft des 
Deutsehen Ordens,” Leipsic, 1858. He also edited, 
with Strehike and Tóppen, the "Scriptores Rerum 
Prussicarnm," 5 vols., ih. 1861-74, In 1865 ]lirseh 
became assistant professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Greifswald and director of the Royal Univer- 
sity Library. In 1880 he published the sixth volume 
of the “ Urkunden und Aktenstüeke zur Geschichte 
des Grossen Kurfürsten.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations- Lerikon, 1897; Allg. 
Deutsche Biographie, xiii. 506; Dele Roi, Juden-Mission, 
part L., p. 207. S 


HIRSCHBERG. бее SILESIA. 


HIRSCHBERG, ERNST: German statistician; 
born March 8, 1859, at Königsberg, East Prussia, 
Пе was educated in his native town, graduating in 
1882. Soon afterward he was employed in the sta- 
tistical oflice of the city of Berlin, where he at first 
(1902) was assistant director and then (1903) became 
director. Tle is also chief of the statistical burean of 
the city of Charlottenburg, The title of * professor” 
has been conferred upon him by the government. 
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Among llirschberg’s works may be mentioned. 
~ Arbeiter versicherungszwang," Berlin, 1882; " Tren 
nung der Alters- und Invaliden- Versicherung," 7%. 
1889; "Deitrüge zur Statistik der Brodpreise,” zb. 
1893; “Die Soziale Lage der Arbeitenden Klassen 
in Berlin,” 0. 1897; and " Arbeitlosen Versicherung 
und Armenpflege," db. 1903. 


s, a | 
HIRSCHBERG, JULIUS: German ophihal 
mologist; born at Potsdam Sept. 18, 1%43. He re- 


ceived his education at the gymnasium of his native 
town and at the University of Berlin, graduating as 
doctor of medicine in 167. In. the same year he 
became assistant in the ophthalmologic clime of А. 
von Gracfe. We commenced to practise in 1862), 
and founded a private dispensary and hospital for 
diseases of the eye. Ile was admitted in the follow- 
ing year to the medical faculty of Berlin University 
as privat-docent in surgery and ophthalmology. In 
1879 he was appointed assistant professor; in [805 
he received the title * Geheimer Medizinalrat," and 
in 1900 was appointed honorary professor. 

Hirschberg is one of the leading ophthalmologists 
of Germany. Tle has traveled extensively in Europe. 
Asia, and North America, visiting all the important 
ophthalmologic hospitals. 

in 1877 Llirschberg founded the " Centralblatt für 
Praktische Augenheilkunde." In 1595, in au ap- 
pendix to his report of twenty five years’ work of 
the ophthalmological hospital, he published a com- 
plete list of his writings, numbering nearly 200. 

Of Ilirschberg’s works may be mentioned: “Der 
Markschwamin der Netzhaut,” Berlin, 15690; “Kh. 
nische Beobachtungen,” Vienna, 1871; " Die Mathe- 
matischen Grundlagen der Medicinischen Statistik," 
1871; “Beitrige zur Praktischen Xugenhbeilkunde," 
in three parts: Berlin, 1876; Leipsie, 1817 and 18758; 
"unis," æ. 1855; “Worterbuch der Augenheil- 
kunde,” 75. 1887; “Von New York nach San-Fran- 
cisco,” 7). 1888; * Aegypten.” U: " Einführung in 
die Augenheilkunde," j., 5. 1892: " Hilfswórterbuch 
zum Aristophanes,” 20. 1595; “Die Magnetopera- 
tionen in der Angenheilkunde, nach Eigener Erfahr- 
nuc 1599: “Augenheilkunde des Aëtius” s, 
1899; “Geschichte der Augenheilkunde im Alter- 
thum,” 1399; “Um die Erde,” ib. 1900; * Einfülr- 
ung in die Augenheilkunde,” ii., 7. 1901; (with J. 
Lippert) * Die Augenheilkunde des Ibn Sina,” trans- 
lated from the Arabie. with explanatory notes, 7b. 
1903. 

BiBLIOGRAPUY: Pagel, Biog. Ler. s.v.; Hirsch, Bioy, Ler. 

&.v.; Meyers Konversations- Lerikon, s.v. 
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HIRSCHEL, LEVI ELIAS: German physi- 
cian; born Oct. №, 1741, at Bertin; died there Dee. 17, 
112: educated at the Joachimsthalsche Gymnasium 
in his native town and at the University of ITalle 
(M.D. 1765). lle practised medicine for two years 
in Berlin, then removed to Posen, and in 1770 trav- 
eled through Germany, returning to Posen. Visit- 
ing Berlin in 1772, he died there. 

Among llirschel's works may be mentioned: 
“Betrachtung über den Innerlieben Gebrauch. des 
Mercuri Sublimati Corrosi in den  Venerischen 
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Hiisch, Samuel 
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Krankheiten, und des Schierhnes ^ Berlin, 1:62 and 
176865; "Gedanken, die Heun sot der Hintallen 
den Sucht Betredlend.” 7.43267, 1770. French trans- 
lation, Parts, 1269; “Gedanken von der Starrsueht.” 
Berlin, 1769; * Vermischte Beobachtungen zur Arz 
ney wissenschaft,” 0 10772. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Horsch, Brog. bev. 
א‎ |^. 
HIRSCHEL LEVIN. See Lir vis, Hic ini. 


HIRSCHEL, MOSES (CHRISTIAN MO- 
RITZ): German writer; born at Breslau Sept. 12, 
1751; continued to live in that city. On being bap 
tized (1801) he took the name of “Christian Moritz " 
Hle pubnshed the following works: " Das Schicht" 
Breslau, 1281; “Kampf der Jiidischen Hierarchbie," 
ib. 1789; "Jüdische Intoleranz und Fanatismus in 
Breslau,” 4%, 1789; * Patriotisehe Bemerkuneen,” 74 
1190: “Ueber die Alzufrühen Ehen der Jiidischen 
Nation, 1790; * Ueber das Scelincehspicl" ete., 1791, 
" Apologie der Menschenrechte," Zurich, 1703; ° Bi 
ograüphie des Jüdischen Gelehrten und Dichters 
Ephraim Moses Kuh,” Zurich. 1791. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : 
ott. xd. don. 

s. b. Th. 

HIRSCHENSOHN, ISAAC M.: Jerusalem 
'Talinndist ; biblophile: born at Pinsk, in the gov- 
ernment of Minsk, Russia, in 1844. As a hoy of 
three be accompanied his father, Jacob Mordecai 
Llirschensebn, to Jerusalem, and from him he re- 
ceived instruction in the Talmud. 

irschensohn was an ardent bibliophile, and col 
lected a valuable library of Hebrew hooks. Tle 
treasured also rare and valuable manuscripts, to 
publish which he founded a printing establishment, 
Among the important works published by him were: 
R. Nissim bar Reuben (RAN; e. 1350), on the treatise 
Merial (Jerusalem. 1883): "Det ha- Behirah,” by 
Menahem har Solomon of Perpignan (second half of 
the thirteenth century), to the treatise Yoma (čb. 
Іх a treatise on the holiness of Palestine, under 
the title “Kedushat rez Yisrael,” by Jacob Mor 
decai, with preface by IHirschensohn (2. 1884); a por 
tion of a colleetion of very valuable smaller works 
(the remainder being still in manuscript), including 
responsa hy Rashi, under the title " Kebuzat Xon- 
tresim " ; " Debar ha-Shemittah,” or responsa in favor 
of the pursuit of agriculture in the  shemittah " 
year, collected hy llirschensolin. (42. 1881), a work 
of great importanec. 

Hirsehensohn also founded a weekly under the 
title " Ha-Zebi," which was subsequently edited by 
Benjudah. By this as well as by various pam 
phiets that he issued, he rendered great service to 
the cause of progress in the Joly City. Шш 1897 
llirschensohn went to London at the instance of 
some scholars, for the purpose of copying a num- 
ber of manuscripts in the library of the British 
Museum. 


№. М, 


Hamberger, Das Gelehrte Teutsehloane, int. 
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HIRSCHFELD, GUSTAV: (erman archeolo 
gist, geographer, and topograplier; born Nov. + 
IS17, at Pyritz, Pomerania; died April 20, 1995, 
at Wiesbaden. He studied philology and archeology 
at the universities of Berlin, Tübingen, and Leipsic. 


Hirschfeld, Hartwig 
Hirschmann 
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and was particularly influenced by his teacher, Ernst 

Curtius, lle took his Ph.D degree (Berlin, 1870) 

with the dissertation “Юе Tituhs Stituarioruni 

Seulptorumyne Grecorum Capita Duo Priora,” 

which he subsequently enlarged under the title 

© TitnliStatuariorum SceulptorumquetGriecormm cum 

Prolegomenis” (Berlin, 1571). Prom 1571 to 1575 

he traveled through Haly, Greece, and extensively 

in Asia Minor, returning to Berlin with many cpi 
graphie treasures and hixtorico-topographic shetehes. 

From 1815 to 1877 he directed the exeavàatious г! 

Olympia undertaken by the German. govermmen:. 

His name will forever he associated with the uncarth 

ing of the Heraion, the Temple of Zeus and most of 

its friezes, and the famous statues of Nike by 

Paionios and Hermes by Praxiteles, which be bini- 

self lifted ont of the gronnd. 

In 1877 Hirschfeld embraced Christianity, and in 
the following year wis appointed assistant professor 
of archeolowy in the University of Königsberg. Pwo 
years later he was made professor, His work there 
Was interrupted only by travels through Asia Minor, 

Hirselifeld was the sul bor of the following works: 
~ Athena und Marsyas.32. Programm zum Winckel 
mannsfest der Arehiologischen Gesellschaft in Ber 
lin," Berlin, 1822; © De Cn. Manlii Consulis. Hiner 
ex Pamphylia in Galatiam Pacto," 839; " Gedáicht: 
nissrede auf Karl ZóppritZ;" Königsberg, 1884; ° The 
Collection of Ancieut Greek Inscriptions in the Drit 
ish Museum,” part iv, section 1." Knidos, Halikar 
nassos, and Branchidie.” Oxford, 1803; “Aus dem 
Orient," Berlin, 189. Te edited Moltke's ~“ Briefe 
über Zustände und Bevebenheiten in der Tiirkei,” 
with introduction and notes, Berlin, 1599 (in Molt- 
ke's “Gesammelte Behriften,™ vol. viii). Besides 
the preceding works he wrote many articles for the 
publications of the Prussian Academy of Sciences 
and for other journals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Lebnerdt, Gustav Hirschfeld, in Biogra- 
phisehes Jala buch РРР Ate אוו‎ 18989, рр. 65 6d seq. 
Erust Curtis, Zur Firinneruug an Gustar 1100090100 in 
Decutsehie Bandschiau, ISM, ХАМУ, ATT el seq. 

5. ИУ 

HIRSCHFELD, HARTWIG: English Oren 
talist; born at Thorn, Prussian, Hestudied at Posen 
at the universities of Berlin and Strasburg and at 
Paris under Derenbourg. In INST he edited Judah 
ha Levi's “Cuzari” in Arabic and Hebrew, and 
translated it into German. Hirschfeld was professor 
of Biblical exegesis, Semitie languages, and philos 
ophy at the Montetiore College, Ramsgate, Bngland., 
from 1889 to 1896, and then became master in Semitie 
languages and sublibrarian at Jews’ College, Lon- 
don, which position he still (1903) occupies. Пе 
has written many articles on Arabie and Jewish sub- 
jeets in the “Revue des Etudes Juives," ° Jewish 
Quarterly Review.” “dournal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society.” and other publications. The Asiatic soci 
ety published his * New Researches into the Com 
position and Exegesis of the Koran,” 1901. In 1802 
he published an“ Arabic Chrestomathy in Пеһгеху 
Characters.” — Hirschfeld. is also. the author of a 
" Descriptive Catalogue of the Hebrew: Manuscripts 
of Jews’ College Library," which appeared in tlic 
"Jewish Quarterly Review,” 19802202 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Year Book, 00-401 
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HIRSCHFELD, LUDWIK MAURYCY: 
Polish anatomist, born at Nadarzyn, government 
of Warsaw, 1816; died at Warsaw 1876, Иер: 
feld received a Talmudical education at home, but, 
not being studiously inclined, at the age of seven- 
teen he went to Berlin, where he carned his living 
axa violinist. Later he went to Paris, where, after 
many experiences, he became assistant janitor at the 
anatomical institute of the Sorbonne. | Professor 
Orüla took an interest in him, and Hirschfeld soon 
showed his shill in making anatomical preparations. 
Iis patron rendered. it possible for him to study 
medicine, Which resulted in his receiving the degree 
of M.D. fram the Sorbonne in 1553. TiN 1857 Hirsch- 
feld was assistant at the anatomical institute, and 
from IST to 1859 assistant at Restan’s clinic. 1n 
1850 he was appointed professor of descriptive anat- 
omy at the medico-surgical academy at Warsaw, 
and in 187] was elected to the chair of anatomy in 
Warsaw University, which position he held until 
his death, 

Hirschfeld was the author of: + Atlas du Système 
Nerveux,” Paris, 1853; " Anatomie du Systéme Ner- 
veux," d. 1855; " Anatomja Opisowa Ciala 2 
kiego,” Warsaw, I861-69. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tygodnik Fllustrovamayuy, Warsaw, 1876; 

i Ea in Klosy, ib. 15216; Encuhlopedga Powsieehna, 
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HIRSCHFELD, OTTO: (German historian, ep- 
igraphlier, and archeologist, born March 16,1845, at 
Königsberg, Prussia, le studied philology and his- 
tory at the universities of Königsberg and Bonn 
(Ph.D. 1865), and then spent two years in Italy. 1n 
1869 he acquired the right of holding university lec- 
tures in Göttingen, where he was baptized, In 1972 
he was called to the University of Prague as professor 
of ancient history, going thence fo Vienna in 1875 as 
professor of ancient. history. archeology, and epig- 
raphy. Here die made valuable contributions to 
archeology, especially in connection with the numer- 
ous Roman inseriptions found in Austria, organ- 
izing dogether with Alexander Conze the Archeo- 
logie-Kpigraplic Seminary at the University of 
Vienna, which has gained a wide reputation as a 
mode] for similar institutions. 

In ISSO Hirschfeld went to Berlin University as 
professor of ancient history, which position he still 
(1903) holds On the occasion of his sixtieth birth- 
day i7 Festschrift ? was dedicated to him by his vol- 
leagues and pupils under the title * Beiträge zur 
Alten Geschichte und Griechisch-Rómischen Alter- 
tumskunde " (Berlin, 1909). 

Virschfeld s works include: ^ De Tndigitamentis 
et Devinetionibus Xmatoriis apud Grecos Romanos- 
que," 1863; 7" Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der 
Romischen Verwaltungseeschichte,” i.. Berlin, 1877 ; 
"Lyon in der Kaiserzeit,“ Vienna, 197%: "Zur Ge- 
schichte des Lateinischen Rechtes“ (in * Festschrift 
zur 50 Jührigen Gründungsfeier. des Deutschen 
Archiologischen Instituts in Rom "), 20, ТАТО Gane 
Hsche Studien,” th. 1ה-הה9]‎ 7 Inscriptiones Gallie 
Narbonensis Latine 7 (7€, E. L.” vol. xii). th. 1888; 
together with Zangenmceister, * Inscriptiones Trium 
Galliariimn et Germaniarum Latinas” (“€ 1. L.” vol. 
NI.) 5. NOB. n Tuseriptionnm Orientis et Ulyrici 
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Latine Suppl." ec. L 127 vol. iii, Supplements, 
ib. 1902. Besides these Hirschfeld. has published 
numerous papers in the reports of the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences, of whieh he is a member: in 
the "Annali dell’ Istituto Archeologico; ete, 
lirschfeld. is associate editor of the © Abhand 
lungen des Archiiologisch-Epigraplischen Seminars 
der Universitit Wien,” of the © Arehiioloriseh 

Epigraphische Mittheilungen sus Oesterreich," and 

of the “ Ephemeris Epigraphica." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bilbliographisches dalirbuch der Deutschen 
Hochschulen; Frankfurter, Prof. Otto Hirschfeld in Zo if 
schrift (für dii Ocsterecichischin Gapuenaste te, Enn. 

s, SAPRA. 

HIRSCHFELD, ROBERT: Austrian writer 
on music; born Sept. 17, 1857, in Moravia: educated 
at the universities of Breslau and Vienna, He also 
studied at the Conservatorium of the latter city, iu 
which institution. he was lecturer from 1882. till 

І, and thencetorward teacher of musical esthe ties. 

In the fatter year, also, he took his degree of Ph.D. 
Ше а is the author of © Job. de Muris” (1884), 

and of “Das Kritische Verfahren E. Hanslicks " (Bl 

edi, 1885), an important polemical pamphlet against 

Hanslick, written in defense of the old " a-cappella " 

musie, to promote the cultivation of which Irsch- 

feld founded the Renaissance A bende, He also pre- 
pared an edition of the songs of Oswald von Wol- 
kenstein, with the melodies, and of Schubert's ל‎ Der 

Vierjiihrige Posten " (1897). 


MBLIOGRAPU Y | Riemann, Лем А-н Baker, Bing. Dict, 
ot Musicians, New York, Iun, 
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HIRSCHFELDER, JOSEPH OAKLAND: 
American physician; born at Oakland, Cal., Sept. 
S. 1854.  Uereceived his education at San Francisco, 
Cal., and at the universities at Würzburg. Berlin, 
Vienna, and Leipsie (M.D. 1816), Returning to 
America, he settled in San Francisco and built. up 
а large practise. 

In 1977 Hirschfelder became professor of materia 
medica at the University of the Pacitie: in 1881. pro- 
fessorof clinical medicine. In 1552 he was elected to 
the same chair at the Cooper Medical College. 

Hirschfelder has contributed many essays to the 
medical journals. 

A. ETE 

HIRSCHFELDER, SOLOMON: German 
zenre painter: born May 16, 1522, at Detiensee, near 
Horb, on the Neckar; died at Munich May 10. 1903. 
Пе was a student at the Academy in Munich, where 
he settled in 1553. Of his genre paintings the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: “Scene in the Campaign of 
18571 ^"; "In Prison”; "5tartled "; * The Intelligence 
Bureau": " The Sweetheart’s Letter.” М. 


HIRSCHFELDT, HERMANN: German phy- 
siciin; born at Neustettin July 30, 1825; died at 
Colberg dune 17. 1885: M.D. Greifswald, 15252. 
Dunng the two following years he practised in 
Greifenberz, Pomerania, and in 1854 removed to Col- 
berg, where he continued to practise until his death, 
receiving the title of " Sanititsrath "in 1879. Tlirsch- 
fedt was one of the physicians through whose 
energy Colberg became known as à watering- place, 
and in 1896 the citizens erected à monument in his 
memory. 
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Hirschfeldt also took an acti. interest din che ow 
ish connnunity of Colberg, and wars ene of the found 
ers of the Jewish агора of which be was the 
chief physician for eleven ves 

Ike was the author of several essays in medical 
journals and of: Die манине Unscercs Wissens vom 
Sool- und Seehade Kolberg," Соса, 1801 0 ed, 
ISTH); * Jubelsehrift моеи Kol 
berg," th. ISSE 

s. F. V. I 


HIRSCHL, ADOLF: lluungariou painter; born 
at Temesvar, Hungary, dan. 91, 1860, studied (1811 
1x82) at the Vienna Academy, where for two years 
(ISS2-188 D) he won a traveling scholarship of 5,0010 
kronen, In 15895 he settled at Rome. Лиор his 
ines are ne Deh В О Wan 
nibal's Mareh Across the Alps ^: 7 The Vandals M 
tucking Rome”; "The Plague st Rome’; © Ahasue. 
rus"; and “The Bridal Procession.” llirschl has 
been awarded many prizes at the art expositions of 
Vienna, among them being the “ Kaiser-Preis " (1591) 
and the Great Golden State's Medal (1595). ln 1599 
he changed his name to HHiremy Hirschl. S: 


HIRSCHLER, IGNAZ: llungarian oculist; 
born at Presburg 1523; died at Budapest Nov. 
11, 1591. He studied medicine at Vienna. After 
practising tor two years at Paris he went to Buda- 
pest, Where he achieved a reputation as an oculis. 
lle wrote several works on the inthucnee of alcohol 
and nicotine on the vision, on clinical treatment of 
the eves, and on. the pigments of the retina. Te 
Was a corresponding member of the Royal Hunga 
rian Academy of Sciences, and was made a Пепе 
ber of the Hungarian House of Magnates hy Francis 
Joseph 1. in recognition of hisserviees to Hungarian 
Judaism. From 1860 nntil Ins death he was the 
intelectual leader of Jewishidfairs in Hungary, being 
for some vears president of the Jewish community 
of Pest. A personal friend of Baron Joseph Eorvés, 
he became his closest adviser when, as minister of 
public instruction and worship, Eötvös convened the 
Jewish congress at Budapest (1865) for regulating 
the Jewish communal institutions, af whieh con- 
gress Hirschler was elected president. Mis intelli 
gence and Zeal gave a remarkable impetus to the 
intellectual development of the Hungarian Jews, 
but the hitter conflicts which divided Judaism 
finally induced him to retire. 


SIBLIOGBAPHY: Palas Porc Magyar Zsido 
705; Venetianen, of Zsiddsay Szervezete, p, 502. 
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HIRSCHMANN, HENRI LOUIS: Гс 
composer; born at Saint-Mandé, department of the 
Seine, April 30, 1873. He studied under Andre Ge 
Чаке, and. for two years, under J. Massenet at the 
Paris Conservatoire. llis chief works are: Ahasn 
erus," an oratorio (crowned by the French Institute 
at the Conconrs Rossini, and performed at the con 
certs of the Paris. Conservatoire Nov , 1892); astute 
for orchestra in four parts (presented at the Opera 
Jan., 1896); " L'Amour à la Bastille,” comje opera 
(crowned at the Concours Crescent, performed at 
the Opéra Comique 1898); “Lovelace,” opera in 
four acts (Theatre Lyrique, 1898); tive ballets: © La 
Favorite” (1898), * Foes Amours | (89, “ Neron” 
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(41890), “Les Sept Péeliés Capitaux " (1899), ~ Les 
Milleet. Une Nuits” (1800), all produced at the Théi- 
tre de Olympian in Paris. 
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HIRSCHSPRUNG, HEINRICH: Danish 
manufaeturer and art-collector; born in Copenhagen 
Feb. 7, 1486; son of Abraham Mareus Hirsch- 
sprung (1793-1571), who in 1826 founded one of the 
largest. tobacco-factoricsin Denmark, of which lIein- 
rich Hirsehsprung is still (1905) the proprietor, 

Virschsprung’s great collection of paintings, pas- 
tels, water-colors, ete., Was exhibited ia Copenhagen 
in 1885. Me is the founder of a legacy for Danish 
artists (Hirschsprung og Питах Runstnerlegat). 

Hirschsprung's brother, Harald Hirschsprung 
(born in Copenhagen Dec. 11, 1540), graduated as 
M. D. from the University of Copenhagen in 1861. In 
1877 his alma mater conferred upon him the title of 
professor; and since 1879 he has been physician-in- 
chief o£ tlie Queen Louise Hospital in Copenhagen. 
Пе was president of the pediatric section al the 
luternational Congress of Physicians in 1884. 
BipLioGRAPHY: С. Е. Breka, Dansk Biografisk Lecicon i 

Satinonsen's Store Hinstrerede Roiuversatis- Lericeu. 
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HIRSHMAN, LEONARD  LEOPOLDO- 
VICH: Russian oculist; horn at Goldingen, Cour- 
land, in 18539. After graduating from tbe Univer- 
sity of Kharkof he worked in the laboratories of 
Graefe, Helmholtz, Jäger, Knapp, and Pageustecher. 
In 1868 he was appointed docent at the Univer- 
sity of Kharkof; in 1872, professor. His principal 
works are: " Zur Lehre von der Durch Arzneiinittel 
IH ervorgerufenen Myosis und Mydriosis,” in Dubois 

мушон * Archiv für Physiologie,” 1865; * Mate- 
rialy Fiziologii Bvvetooshchusheheniya.” 1868; “K 
Lyechenii Trakhomy.“ 1823. 

Encyelopediehrshé Мома, St. Petersburg, 
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HIRSZENBERG, SAMUEL: Polish painter; 
boru at Lodz 1866. Tle studied at the Academy of 
Cracow from 1881 te 1882, and completed his studies 
at Munich (1885-89), Tle began bis artistic career 
with the paintings “ Urania ^ uud © Yeszvbolen.” for 
which he received a silver medal at the Paris Expo- 
sition of 18859. In Paris he assimilated with the 
French school, the result being seen in his © Estlier 
and Taman.” Returning to Cracow in 1891, he pro- 
duced “Silenee of the Field," a Jewish cemetery 
being the subject. Mince 1803 he has resided in his 
native town, Lodz. Among his later paintings are 
“A Little Conference.” which won a silver medal 
at the Berlin Exposition, and “Sabbath Peace.” 
awarded the tirst prize at Warsaw and Cracow 
(1891). We has sinee produced his greatest work, 
“The Wandering Jew,” which was warmly praised 
at the Paris Exposition of 1900. 

BIBLIOGRATILY : 
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FWD. 
— J. L. la. 
HISDA: Pabylonian amora of the third senera- 


tion: died in 620 of the Seleueidai era (= 908-209; 
Sherira Gaon, in Neubauer, 7 M. J. С”, 30; in 300, 
according to Abraham ibn Daud, “Sefer ha-Wabba- 
lah," in Nenbaner, Le, р. 58). at the age of ninety- 
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two (M. K. 28a); descended from a priestly fumily 
(Ber. 44). [isda studied under Rab(ABBA ARIKA), 
who was his principal teacher; after the latter's 
death he attended. the lectures of Tuna, his com- 
panion, nud of the same age as himself. He and 
lluna were styled * the hasidim of Babylon" (Taran. 
22b); he was also one of those just ones (* zaldikim "( 
who could bring down rain by their prayers (M. K 
эмд). At first he was so poor that he abstained 
from vegetables because they incited the appetite 
(Shab. 1401), and when he walked in thorny places 
he raised his garments, saying; “The breaches in my 
lees will heal of themselves, but the breaches in my 
garments will not" (D. K. 91b). Later, as a brewer, 
he became fabulously rich (Pes. 118а; M. К. 28a). 
AC the age of sixteen he married the daughter of 
Hanan hb. Raba sid. 295), by whom he had seven 
or more sons and t{wodanghters. Oneof his pupils, 
Baba, became his son-in-law CNiddah 60). 

Hisda wasa great casuist (Er. 67a), and his acute 
mind greatly enhanced the fume of Tuna's sehool 
at Sura. But his very acuteness Indirectly caused a 
rupture between himself and Пора. The separation 
was brought about by a question from ITisda as to 
the obligations of a disciple toward u master to 
whom he is indispensable. Tuna saw the point and 
said, “isda, T do not need thee; it is thou that 
needst me!" Forty years passed before they he- 
eine reconciled (B. M. Зда). Ilisda nevertheless 
hell Hunan in great esteem, and although he had es- 
tablished a school, built at hisown expense, at Mata 
Mehasya four years before Huna’s death (Sherira, 
hed, he never published any decision during the 
lifetime of Tina (Er. 62b), Huna came to recog- 
nize Uisda’s merit later, and recommended his son 
illeh to attend lis lectures (Shab. 82a). 

Hisda presided over the Academy of Sura for ten 
years following the death of R. Judah (293-299; She- 
rira, Le), or Following the death of Hunna, according 
to Abraham ibn Daud (7e. Me always preserved 
great. respect for the memory of Rab, whom he re- 
ferred to as “our great teacher, may God aid him” 
(Nuk. 83a, passin). Once, holding up the gifts which 
are given to the priest, he declared. that he would 
give them to the man who could cite a hitherto nn- 
known halakah in the name of Rab (Shab. 10b). 
Hisda's halakot are frequent in the Babylonian Tal 
mud, some being given on the authority of his 
pupils. Iis principal opponent was Sheshet. Be 
sides deducing his halakot iu a casnistic way, Hisda 
was peculiar in that he derived Tis halakot less 
from the Pentatench than from other parts of the 
Bible. 

isda was also an authority in Haggadah, and 
employed special assistants te lecture in that depart- 
ment (yr, 211} Many ethical sentences of his have 
heen preserved (see especially Shab, 140b), mostly 
for stndents. The following two sentenees may be 
cited: “ Forbearance on the part of a father toward 
his child may be permitted, but not forhearanee on 
the part of a master toward lis disciple” (Kid. 32a); 
“He who opposes his master is as though he op 
posed. the Shekinah 7 (Sanh. 1004). It is said that 
the Angel of Death, not being able to approach Lisda 
becuse he never ceased trom studying, cleft the 
trunk of acedar-tree, Terrified hy the noise, [isda 
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interrupted his studies, whereupon the angel took 
his soul (Mak. IU. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Bab. тор. pp. 61 et seq.; Heil- 

prin, Seder ha-Dorot, ib: Weiss, Dor, 1. 

R, M. SEL. 

HISTORIOGRAPHY: Method of writing his- 
tory. In Bible times the Jews showed a strong his- 
torieal sense, as evidenced by the series of books 
from Genesis to Kings devoted to the history of the 
people. Withont entering into the vexed question 
of the sources of the historic statements in the Penta- 
teuch, it is clear from netual references in the books 
of Kings that even. belore their compilation n eon- 
siderable number of annals existed. independently, 
from which the statements in the Bible were eoni- 
piled. These annalsappear to have been called * The 
Book of the Acts of Solomon” )1 Kings xi. 11), " The 
Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel,” 
and " The Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Judah." "There seems, indeed, to have been a royal 
official, known as tlie “mazkir,” appointed to Keep 
the otlieial record of the events of each reigu: those 
of David (11 Sam. viii. 16, xx. 2-D, Solomon (1 kings 
iv. 3), and Hezekiah (IT Kings xviii. 18,37). Such 
works appear to have contained statistical details 
(I Chron, xxvii. 24), or genealogies (Neh. xii. 26). 
The Book of Chronicles quotes also a ~ Book of the 
Wings of Judah and Israel,” which may possibly be 
the canonical book, and a " Midrash of the Book of 
Kings" (I1 Chron. xxiv. 27, Hebr.), which is prob- 
ably a recasting of the Biblical narrative. Another 
source of the Chronicles was a series of histories of 
the Secrs and Prophets, including Samucl, Nathan. 
Gad, Iddo, and Shemaiah. 

The same interest in the records of the pist was 
shown, in the Hellenistic period, by writers in 
Greek, who often translated from Hebrew or Ara- 
maic sources. "Thus the First Book of the Macca- 
bees is such a version, as is also the 7 llistory of John 
llvrcanus," of which nothing further is known 

(comp. I Macc, Xvi. 23-24). Other 

Hellenistic adaptations from the Hebrew of the 

Period. Bible are fonnd in fragments contained 

in a work of Alexander Polvhistor 

from Demetrius, Eupolemus, Artapanus, Aristeas, 

Cleodemus; but tliese are scarcely histories, and are 

of no independent value. Jason of Cyrene wrote a 

book, in five volumes, on the Maccabcan period, of 

which the Second Book of the Maccabees is an 

abstract. Philo of Alexandria himself wrote an ae- 

count of the persecutions under Caligula. in five 

books, of whieh only two are extant (Schürer, 
זי‎ Geseh." iij. 845-370). 

All these are of slight account compared with the 
contributions to Jewish history made by Joseph, 
son of Matthias, known as JosEPHvs, Besides his 
“Jewish Antiquities,” which bas a 
eertain apologetic tendency, he wrote 
a “History of the Jewish War." which 
is the main source of information for the fall and de- 
struction of the Jewish state. Apart from the value 
of the information conveyed, the work has consider- 
able literary grace and power of presentation. A 
contemporary, Jvsrvs or TIBERIAS, also wrote a 
history of the Jewish war, which is referred to and 
sharply criticized by Josephus. 


Josephus. 
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After the fall of Легивай nr anb tip: dispersion of 
the Jews, the absence of communication between 
the scattered communities prevented any systematic 
account being written of their dein is; for a hong 
time, Indeed, the only approach to historic c m | 
tion was connected with ritual observances, as in 
the Megillat Таан, or list of fast-days, or with tlie 
snceession of tradition, as in the Pirke Alot, eon 
tinned later on in the Seder Tannaim we Amorim 
(е. SS and the Epistle of Sherira Gaon ie. 80), 
The series of sketches giving the relation sot various 
rabbis to their predecessors, and which occur in 
later works, though often containing historical 
facts, are mainly useful in throwing light upon 
literary annals, and do not call for ireatinent here. 
The only work of the Talmudic period which can 
be considered as liistorie in tendency is the Seder 
‘Olam Rabba. A smaller work, Seder ‘Olam Zuta, 
on the same subject, is devoted to proving that Bos 
tabii was not descended from David. The יד‎ 1 
lat Ebiatar,” published in Schecter’s “Saadyvana,” 
may also be mentioned here. 

The revival of independent interest in history ap- 
pears to be shown, in southern Italy, in the tenth 
century, by the 7 Yosippon." a history of the period 
of the Second Temple, attributed to Toseph b. Gorion 

and written iu tluent Hebrew. Some 
‘“ Yosippon." additions to this were written by one 

Jerahmeel b. Solomon, about a cen- 
tury later, in the same district. Of the same period 
is the Ahimaaz Chronicle, describing the invasion of 
southern Italy by the Saracens, with an account of 
the Jews of Dari, Otranto, ete. (see AHIMA ли). 

The series of historic chronicles was begun in 
Spain by the “Sefer ha-Kabbalah ” of Abraham ibn 
Daud of Toledo (1161). A continuation of this, by 
Abraham beu Solomon of Torutiel. has been lately 
discovered and published by Neubauer, The con- 
cluding chapter of Joseph b. Zaddik of Arevalo's 
“Zeker Zaddik " gives a chronicle of the world from 
the Creation to 1407. lt was followed by Abraham 
Zacuto's similar but fuller work, "Sefer Yubasin,” 
carried down to the year 1505. Items of Jewish inter- 
est are contained in general Jewish histories written 
in Hebrew, like those of Elijah Capsali (1523; on 
the history of the Ottomans) and Joseph ba-Kohen 
(1554; on the same subject). David Gans gave a 
general history of the world np te 1592, while Joseph 
SAMBARY, in a work earried down to the year 1622, 
deals more with the Jews of the East. Material for 
the history of the Jews in the Middle Ages is given 
in the various accounts of perscentions, especially 
in the accounts of the Crusades by Eleazar ben 
Nathan (on the First Crusade), Eleazar of Worms, 
and Ephraim of Bonn (on the Second Crusade), and 
in the Memor-Books, some of which were re- 

cently printed by the German Jew- 


Reeords of ish llistorical Commission. With the 


Per- invention of printing many enses of 
secutions. persecution were recorded contempo- 


rancously by Jewish writers, a whole 
series, for example, being devoted to the Chmielnicki 
massacres, Many of these separate attempts are 
enumerated by Steinschneider (* Jewish Literature,” 
pp. 152-156). A summary of these persecutions was 
written bv Judah mx VERGA ol Seville, and con- 
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tinned by his son. Joseph (1554), under the title 
“sShebet Yehudah.” Another collection was given 
by Joseph ha-Kohen under the title “Етек ha- 
Baka” (1575), while Gedaliah ibn Yahya summed 
up chronicles, genealogies, and persecutions in 1115 
interesting and curious " Shalshelet ba-Kabbalah.” 

Meanwhile, owing to the intlnence of the Protes- 
tant Reformation and to other causes, the attention 
of the outer world was drawn to the later destinies 
of the Jews. Schudt, in his “Jüdische Merckwür- 
digkeiten.” gave a short history of the past and а 
fairly accurate and complete account of the contem- 
porary condition of the Jews. Пе was followed by 
Jacob Christian BAsx ar, who for the first time put 
in systematic form an account of the history of the 
Jews during the Christian centuries. His work re- 
mained for a loug time the chief source of informa- 
tion to the outer world on Jewish history. The 
more popular sketch of Hannah ADAMS, and the 
supplementary portions of Milman’s “History of 
the Jews,” add very little to the work of Bas- 
nage, 

As the attention of Enrope became attracted to 
the constitutional position of the Jews. and as efforts 
hecame directed toward their emancipation, recourse 
was had to the large amount of material contained 
in the medieval archives of western Europe. The 
investigation of the sources began in England. 
There Prynnc, in his ^ Short Demurrer,” utilized his 
unrivaled knowledge of the records to oppose the 
return of the Jews to England. He was followed 
later on by Tovey, Webb, and Dlunt. On the 
Continent, in the eighteenth century, similar collec- 
tions of archival materials were made, by Ulrich 
for Switzerland, by Aretin. for Bavaria, and by 
Würfel for Nuremberg. Other workers, dealing 
on the sume lines with the general history of a 
country, often came across material relating to the 
Jews, which they included in their works, as Madox, 
in his “ History of the Exchequer,” and Laurent, in 
“Ordonnances des Rois de France” With the in- 
creased attention paid to the study of sources hy 
Ranke and his school, this sonrce of information 
for Jewish history proved increasingly frnitful. Tn 
England, in particular, à mass of material was col- 
lected from the pirblications of the Record Commis- 
sion and the Rolls Series; in Germany, from Pertz's 
“Monumenta Germanie Listorica.” 

зеѓоте these additional sources of information 
were completely accessible to the inquirer, the in- 
terest of the Jews themselves was once more at- 

tracted to their own history, and at- 


Jostand tempts were made to summarize its 
Gratz. rarious vicissitudes. I. M. Jost at- 


tempted, in his * Gesch. der Isracliten." 
to give the annals of the purely political history of 
the Jews, combining at times an estimate of their 
spiritual aml literary development, which be ulti- 
mately summed up separately and more exhaustive- 
ly in his " Gesch. des Jndenthums.” The was followed 
at even greater length by Heinrich Gritz, who made 
his * Gesch. der Juden? in large measure a study of 
the development. of the Jewish spirit as influenced 
by its historie environment, (Grütz's attention was 
accordingly attracted mainly to the literary and re- 
ligious development of Judaism rather than to the 
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secular lot of the Jews, though his work also con- 
tained a fairly full account of their external history 
so far as it bore upon the general development. He 
scarcely claimed, however, to deal fully or ade- 
quately with the history of the Jews in the strict 
er constitutional sense of the term. beside these 
should be mentioned the remarkable sketch of 5. 
Cassel in the article * Juden? in Ersch and Gruber's 
" Eneyklopiüdie," still, in some ways, the most satis- 
factory survey of the whole subject, though later 
sketehes by Isidore Loeb, in Vivien de 8t. Martin's 
" Dietionnaire Universel de Géographie," and Théo- 
dore Reinach, in “La Grande Encyclopédie," have 
also great merit. 

Meanwhile the establishment of many specialist 
scientific journals devoted to Jewish topics gave op- 
portunity for the collection, based on the local rec- 
ords, of many monographs on special parts of Jewish 
history, such as those of Perles on Posen, Wolf on 
Worms, ete. The attention of specialist historians 
not of the Jewish race was again drawn to the sub- 
ject, resulting in such works as those of Depping 
(“Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age”), Stobbe (“ Die 
Juden in Deutschland”), Amador de los Rios, Ber- 
shadski, Saige (© Les Juifs de Languedoc"), and 
Lagumina (* Gli Giudei in Sicilia"). The number of 
these monographs has become so great that they 
are enumerated aunnally in the “Jahresberichte der 
Geschichtswisscnschalt,” at first by Steinsehneider, 
later by Kayserling. 

The vear 1887 to a certain extent marks an epoch 
in the tendency of Jewish historical studies, when 
ews themselves turned to the secular archives of 

theirnativelands The Anglo-Jewish 

Historical llisiorical Exhibition of that year was 
Exhibition ihe firstattempt to bring together his- 
and torical records of the Jews; in the 

Societies. same year the first publications of the 

German Historical Commission were 
issued, and а society founded in honor of Julius 
Barasch started a series of historical researches into 
the history of the Jews of Rumania which have 
thrown altogether new light on the history of the 
Jews in eastern Europe. The Anglo-Jewish His- 
torical Exhibition included a series of works, among 
which was a whole volume devoted to a bibliog- 
raphy of Anglo-Jewish history by Jacobs and Wolf. 
and which was itself followed by similar attempts 
in Russo-Jewish history (* Ukazatel "( and Spanish- 
Jewish history (Jacolis, * Sources ?). 

In 1892 the American Jewish Historical Society 
was founded, and in 195 the Jewish Historical So- 
ciety of England, while the Société des Etudes 
Juives has throughout given marked attention to 
the history of the Jews in the French provinces and 
colonies. These various societies have produced a 
number of works and transactions during the past 
decade which have for the first time put the con- 
stitutional history of the Jews in various countries 
on a firm basis. Aid has been given in this direction 
by the collection of laws relating to the Jews in 
France (Uliry and Halphen), Prussia (Heinemann). 
and Russia (Levanda, Minz, and Gradowsky). The 
first attempt at summing up conclusions with re- 
gar] to the medieval position of the Jews in Europe 
has been made by J. Scherer in an introductory 
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essay to his elaborate work on the legal position of 
the Jews of the Austro Jfungarian cippire (1901). 
Asa result of these various lines of inquiry many 
monographs have been produced devoted to special 
sections of Jewish history, and derived in large 
measure from manuscript aud secular sources, which 
are sometipies reproduced verbatim, as in Stern's 
“ Urkundliclie Deitrüge"; sometimes translated, as in 
Jacobs! *Jewsof Angevin England”; and sometimes 
worked into a continuous narrative, as in. Kayser: 
line's " Gesch. der Juden in Portugal.” Work of a 
similar kind has also heen executed in. the form of 
calendars, or “regesta,” such as those made hy Aro- 
nius for Germany (up to 1273), and as the © Regesli 
y Nudpisi " for Russia (up to 1670). 

Searcely any country has yet had its Jewish his- 
tory adequately described, The few monographs 
that exist—like those of Koenen (® Geschiedenis der 
Joden in Nederland," 1881), on lolland; A. D. 
Cohen (“De Mosaiske Troesbekendere” Odense, 
1887), on Denmark; Wertheimer (* Gesch. der Juden 
in Oesterreich "), on Austria; J. Picciotto (^ Sketches 
of Anglo-lewish History,” London, 1375), on Eng- 
land; Daly (“Settlements of the Jews in North 
America.” New York, 1893), on the United States— 
were mainly written before any serious study of the 
sources had been undertaken. The Iberian Pen- 
insula has fared somewhat better, the works of 
Amador de los Rios and Kayserling still remaining 
the best monographs on the bistory of the Jews in 
any one country. Few of the chief communities 
have been adequately treated, the most thoroughly 
described being those of Berlin (by L. Geiger), 
Vienna (hy 9. Wolf, * Gesch. der Juden in Wien," 
Vienna, 1876), Paris (in a series of monographs by 
L. Kahn), and, above all, Rome (twoexcellent works 
by A. Berliner, 1895, and Rieger and Vogelstein, 
1895). 

As а rule, few strictly historical records exist in 
Hebrew. For the Middle Ages these consist mostly 
of business documents, such as the “shetarot” pub- 
lished by the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition 
and a Hebrew ledger published by Isidore Loeb 
in the “Revue des Etudes Juives.” Items of his- 
toric interest, however, often occur in family papers 
or juridical responsa; and David Kaufmann pro- 
duced a considerable number of monographs in 
which he made use both of the public archives and 
of private family papers. Пе also showed great in- 
terest in the genealogies of Jewish families, which 
often throw light on obscure historical points. Пе 
contributed to the publication of cemetery inscrip- 
tions, and edited Glückel von Hameln’s valuable 
diary, which throws considerable light upon the 
social history of the Jews in Germany in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Attention has also heen given to the " Culturge- 
schichte ” of the Jewsof the Middle Ages, chiefly by 
Güdemann, Berliner. and Israel Abra- 
hams (“Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages") Work in this direction has 
also been undertaken by the various 
societies for the study of Jewish ecclesiastical art and 
folk-lore, especially that founded at Hamburg hy 
Grunwald. As far as any general direction can be 
discerned at the present day in Jewish histariog- 
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raphy. iis iu the direction ol he study of 7 Cultur 
geschichte " and constitutional history. 

As regards the listorteal treatinent of the Biblical 
phases of Jewish history, this has become part of 
sreneral Biblical exegesis, ind does not call for treat 
теш in this place, especially as scarcely any Jewish 
writers have produced works of importance on this 
subject, Herzfeld being perhaps the only exeeption 
The portion of Grütz's history relating: to this sub 
jeet is generally recognized to be the weakest side 
of his work. On the other hand, the studies of the 
development of the Jewish religion and literature, 
as by Zunz, Geiger, Weiss, Halévy, Karpeles, ete, 
can scarcely be regarded as history in the strict 
sense of the word (sve LEER store, Teurew, Sex 
ENC OF JUDAISM), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steimnseimeuler, Jewish Literature. pp. 10, OH: 
Neubauer, AL J. €. vol, i, Preface; T, Пепи, Histoire 
des Isratélites, 2d ed., 1903, Appendix; Jacobs, Jewish ideals, 
bp. 234-42; M. Kayserling, in Winter and Würnselie, Die 
Jtidische Litteratur, ni, 810 М, 
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HISTORISCHE COMMISSION: Commis- 
sion appointed by the Deutsch Israelitische Gemein- 
debund in 1885 for the collection and publication of 
material relating to the history of the Jews in Ger 
many. dt consisted originally of Privy Councilor 
Kristeller, and Professors Biirwald, Bresslau, Geiger, 
Lazarus, Steinthal, Stobbe, Wattenbach, and Weiz- 
sicker, The commission treated the subject as part 
of German history, and made a special point of util 
izing the archival sources, lt published, under 
the editorship of Prof L, Geiger, “ Zeitschrift für 
Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland ” (5 vols, , 1886-02). 

Its special publications were divided into (1) 
" [tesesten," or calendars ot the history of the Ger- 
man Jews (including those of the Carlovingian em- 
pire) up to 1273, edited by Aronius (Berlin, ISSF- 
1902); and (2) sources, including the "* Judenschreins 
buch” of Cologne (1%88); the Hebrew accounts 
of the Jewish persecutions during the Crusades, 
edited by Neubauer and M. Stern, and translated 
hy .ה‎ Baer (1892); and the * Memorbook of Nureni- 
berg,” edited by Salfeld (45908). Much comment 
was attracted at the time of the formation of the 
commission owing to the fact that Professor Gritz 
was not made a member of it. The omission per- 
haps indicated the strict policy of the commission, 
which regarded the history of the Jews in Germany 
as part of the history of that country. 

D, J 

HITI, AL-: karaite chronicler; flourished (prohi- 
ably in Egypt) in the tirst half of the iifteenth cen 
tury. lle wasauative of Hit (whence his surname), 
on the Euphrates, about thirty leagues to the west 
of Bagdad. Пе is supposed by Margolieuth to he 
identical with David ben Sa'adel ben Joseph, the 
writer of a manuscript (dated 81]. A.1. = 1408-1) 
quoted by Pinsker )" Likkute Kadmoniyyot,” p. 64. 
Margoliouth further assumes that Al liti was a son 
of Joshua ibu Sa‘adel ibn al-ITiti, who is cited by 
Solomon ben Jeroham, the adversary of Sandia, 
А was the author of a chronicle in which he 
registered all the Karaite scholars and their works 
down to Israel al-Maghrabi Cann). Although the 
author was misled in some important points, his 
work furnishes valuable information concerning 
well-known lKaraite scholars, and mentions à great 
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number of previously unknown names. А1- Пій” 
chronicle was published by Margoliouth from a geni- 
zah fragment (*J. Q. R.” ix. 429). 

G. І. Вв. 


HITKÓZSEGI HIVATALNOK. See PERI- 
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HITTITES (llebrew, on. nn733: LXX. Ner- 

ато, NATTA, wot [БӨ | КАЛ: Vulgate, - [Let hei,” 
“Cothiei,” “fli eth"; Assyrian,“ Khatti”; Egyp- 
tian, “Kh-ta”): A race of doubtful ethnic and lin- 
guistic aflinities that occupied, from the sixteenth 
century until TIT 0.6. a territory of vague extent, 
but which probably centered about. Kadesh on the 
Orontes and Carchemish on the upper Euphrates. 
The sources for present knowledge of this people are 
five: the Old Testament, and. Egyptian, Assyrian, 
| Fittite, and Vannie inscriptions. 
—— Biblical Data: In the Old Testament the 
Hittites are represented as dwelling in the moun- 
tains in the heart ef Palestine (Num. xiii. 29), aud 
are frequently mentioned with the Canaanites, 
Ainorites, Perizzites, Mivites, und Jebusites (Ex. iii. 
SUDO MIL. А О exe We by), 
אה‎ well as with the inhabitants of Jericho (Josh. 
xxiv. ID), wll dwelling to the west of the Jordan, 
between Banl-end in the valley of Lebanon and 
Mount Seir (losh. xii; 7-8). Po this list the Girga- 
shites are added in Deut. vii. 1, Josh. iii; 10, and Neh. 
ix. S. while Gen. xv. 18-21 adds also the Kenites, 
Kenizzites, Kadinonites, and the Rephain. Of all 
these the Tlittites. Canaanites, and Tlivites seem to 
have been the most important (Ex. xxiii. 2%). The 
geography of these lists is, however, «quite vague. 
In Josh. i. + the Hittite territory stretches from 
Lebanon and the wilderness to the Euphrates (al- 
thongh “all the land of the Hittites” is omitted in 
the LNN.). Бине also dweltat Hebron, for Abra- 
ham was buried inaeave in the Held of Ephron, son 
of Zohar, à Hittite (Gen. xxiii. 10,20; хху. 9; xlix; 
30; 1. 19), and the Llittites preserved a certain indi- 
viduality as late as David's time, since Uriah and 
Abimelech are expressly characterized as Hittites (1 
Sane. O: II Sun A090. А СЕ АИ lk: 
xxiii. 39; I Ringsxv. 2; 1 Chron. xi. 41). They were 
regarded as aliens, however, and taxed as such by 
Solomon (E Wings ix. 20-21; I Chron. уш. 7-8). 
The relations between the Israelites, on the one hand, 
and the 111111108 and the rest of the conquered. pev- 
ples, on the other, had long been friendly, for the 
Hebrews had not only adopted some portion of the 
Hittites’ religious cult soon after the invasion of 
Palestine, but had intcrmarried with them (Judices 
iif. 5-6), as Esan had done (Gen. xxvi. 84) andas Re 
bekah feared Jacob might do (Gen. xxvii. 46). 

The Hittites are identical with the “children of 
Meth” בניהחת)‎ ; vive [70] XNév: Gen. xxiii. 3, 5, 7, 10, 
IS 20 xxv. 10: УИХ Sey wlule their clase ethic 
afinity with the Canaanites and the other tribes with 
Which they are usually mentioned is implied by the 
renealogwical table of tlie sons of Canaan (Gen. .א‎ 15- 
19; T Chron. 1. 15-16, where the LXX. and the Vul- 
“Ме respectively render nm by AX:rraioc and He- 
thems”; | Chron. i. 13-16 is omitted in the LXX. ). 
While the [ittites mentioned in the Old Testament 
are usually regarded as dwelling in the south-central 
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part of Palestine, there are distinct traces of a more 
northerly habitat in the location of the new city of 
Luz in the land of the Ifittites (Judges 1. 26), and 
this is contirmed by IT Sam. xxiv. 6, if, on the basis of 
the Septuagint (L) pyr Хетта Kaze, the corrupt pas- 
sage חדיטי‎ ONAN אר ין‎ (omitted in the Peshitta) may 
be read ארין החתים קדיטת‎ lt was probably for these 
northern Hittites that Selomon imported Egyptian 
horses (I Kings x. 29; 11 Chron. i. 17); and his ha- 
rem contained 11141116 princesses (1 Kings xi.1). The 
ilittites' power and their friendship for Judah and 
Israel are shown by the fact that an alliance of Jeho- 
ram with the Hittites and Egyptians was regarded 
by the Assyrians as neither impossible nor improb- 
able (II Kings vit. 6). In the prophetic writings 
the Ilittites are mentioned only in Ezek. xvi. 3, 45 
(R. V.), where Yuwit says of Jerusalem: “Thy 
birth and thy nativity is of the land of the Canaan- 
ite; the Amorite was thy father, and thy mother 
was an llittite.” 
Non-Jewish Sources: ln the Egyptian in- 
scriptions the Hittites, who hadapparently conquered 
Муга, first appear in the reign of ‘Vhothmes 11. 
(1503-1449), when they received their first decisive 
reverse, After a battle at Megiddo on the Kishan. 
Thothmes captured the King of Ka- 
In the desh; in snecessive campaigns the 
Egyptian Egyptians advanced to Carchemish 
In- and Kadesh, and traversed Naliarina or 
scriptions. Mesopotamia. The 111101008 were only 
temporarily checked, however, and on 
the death of Thothmes they regained their prestige. 
The contlict continued under Thothmes IV., while bia 
successor, Amenophis 111., was obliged to enter into 
an alliance with the llittites, and to marry a prin- 
cess of their royal house. Theson of this union was 
Amenophis IV., better known as khu-n-aten, who, 
attempting to overthrow the Egyptian religion, in- 
troduced into Egypt the peculiarly IHittite worship 
ofthesun. Atthis period the Hittite power was such 
that a treaty, offensiveand defensive, was concluded 
between Rameses 1. and Bap(e)lel, King of the Iht- 
tites. On the accession of Seti I. to the Egyptian 
throne in 1866, the Hittite war was renewed, and Ka- 
desh was taken by surprise, although peace was soon 
restored. But in the following reign, that of Rameses 
11., Kadesh was again the scene of a battle, which 
‘as described by the Egyptian poet Pentaur two 
years later. This battle seems to have been inde- 
cisive, however, and a new treaty was concluded 
which was confirmed by the marriage to Rameses 
of the Hittite princess called by the Egyptians * Ur- 
ma Nofern-Ra.” The demoralization resulting from 
these wars explains the slight opposition to the He- 
brew invasion of Palestine after the Exodus. The 
friendship of the llittitesand Egyptians lasted, how- 
ever, through the reign of the suecessor of Rameses, 
Me(rneptab TL, who aided the llittites with foo 
in the time of famine. Before long the Hittite 
power revived, and in the reign of Rameses lIl. 
(1180-1150) they were prominent among the invaders 
of Egypt. They were beaten back at Migdol, their 
country was laid waste, their king was captured, 
and their advance south of Kadesh was definitely 
checked. From this time the 11101106 powerin Syria 
waned, and with the cessation of their confliet with 
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Egypt their name disappears from the Egyptian 
inscriptions. 

There isa gap of almost a century in the history 
of the Hittites after their defeat by Rameses HL 
About 1100, however, they became the enemies 
of the Assyrians. The first expedition of Piglath- 
pileser I. was undertaken against them. Ile forced 
his way through Kummukh, or Commagene, as far 

as Malatiyeh, and penetrated to Car- 


Inthe  chemish. Despite a series of expedi- 
Assyrian tions, however, he was unable to pass 
In- the last named city. Afterthe reign of 
scriptions. ‘Viglath-pileser there is no mention of 


the Hittites in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions until the time of Assur-nasir-pal (885-860), 
who extended his conquests to the Hittite cities of 
Carchemish, Gaza, and Kanuna, penetrating as far 
as the Mediterranean, and returning kulen with 
booty. The succeeding Assyrian monarch, Ма] 
maneser Jl. (860-825), continued the war, and re- 
peatedlv ravaged Syria, draining its wealth, and 
defeating the Hittites, by this time rich and deca- 
dent, at Pethor, Sangara, Carchemish, Karkar, and 
other cities, thus crushing the Hittite power south 
ofthe Taurus. In the reign of Tiglath-pileser IH., 
war against the IHittites again broke out, and in 717, 
during the rule of Nargon, Carchemish was finally 
conquered, and its last king, Pisiris, became an As- 
syrian captive. 
The inscriptions of Van, dating from the ninth 
and eighth centuries r.c., contain several allusions 
toexpeditions against the Hittites. 1n 
In the the ninth. century the Vannie king 
Vannic In- Menuas plundered the Ulittite cities 


scriptions Surisilis and Tarkhi-gamas, and later 
and the — forced his way to Malatiyeh, setting 
Classics. upa triumphal inscription at Palu on 


the nerthern bank of the Euphrates. 
the castern bonndary of the Hittite territory at that 
period, as Malatiyeh was the western, Argistis l., 
successor of Menuas, continued his father's policy. 
conquering Niriba and Melitene. 

The Hittites are not mentioned by any of the elas- 
sical writers excepting Herodotus (who speaks of 
them as “Syrians ”). Strabo (who [p. 797] calls them 
“White Syrians " (.Xevacorpor], Jocalizing them abont 
Mount Taurus and the Black Sea). aud possibly 
Homer (if the Warecoe or Xjretor, named once in the 
"Odyssey " [xi. 521| as allies of the Trojans, were 
really the 111011169. 

The 11101668 as shown both on their own and on 
Egyptian monuments were clearly Mongoloid in 
tvpe. They were short and stout, prognathous, and 
had rather reeeding foreheads. Fhe cheek-bones 

were high, the nose was large and 


Ethnology straight, forming almost a line with 
and the forehead, and the upper Hp pro- 
Religion. truded. They were yellow in color, 


with hlack hair and eyes, and beard- 
less, while aceording to the Egyptian paintings 
they wore their hair in pigtails, although this char- 
acteristic does not appear in the Hittite senlptures, 
They would seem to have eome, therefore, from the 
northeast of Mesopotamia, and to have worked south 
into Palestine and west into Asia Minor. In Pales- 
tine, however, they lost their ethnic individuality to 
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à large extent and асаре their lanene e and their 
names to those o£ the Sem tes Tu relict the Flit 
tites were in treat part dependent on tae Babs lo 
nians. The chief god, aecordine to the hes prian in 
scriptions, was Suteki, or Atys andthe cl 
was Antarita, Who tatir became Athar AL re speet- 
ively the Atarzatis and Derceto of the elassies 
Antarata corresponds elosels in tributes and in art 
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Portrait of a Hittite. 
(Ееее an tulaig tile 10 the tomb uf Кар. » 
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with the Babylonian Ishtar; her husband seems to 
have been the sun-god Tar, or Tarku, called "Кап 
dan" in Cilicia and Lydia. Ага later period sheap 
parently superseded Sutekh as the chief divinity. 
The deluge-legend was known to the Тех, who 
called its hero “Sisythes.” They seem, moreover, 
to have had cities of refuge and to have practised 

sacred prostitution. 
The Hittite monuments are numerous and are 
found over a wide extent ot territory. In. their 
sculpture Babylonian influenee is evi- 


Hittite dent, although the physiognomy and 
Monu- costume of the subjects of representa 
ments. tion, as well as several minor details, 
give Hittite art a distinct. individual 

ity. Asis the case with Babylonian art, the sculp 


tures are usually accompanied with inscriptions. 
Among the more important monuments of illite 
art may be mentioned those at Fyris in the district 
corresponding to the ancient Lycaonia; at the Pass 
of Karabel. near Smyrna; at Sipylus, near Magne 
sia; at Ghiaurkalessi, in Galatia; at Fussili, in Isau 
rii; at Zenjirli, in the territory corresponding te 
the ancient Commagene: at Buyuk: and al Dog 
hazkeui, east of the Palys. They are for the most 
part. theretore, in Asia Minor, although one of the 
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most noteworthy sculptures was found at Sakehe- 
gözü in northern Syria. Representations of the 
Hittites are found also on Egyptian monuments, as 
at Abu-Simbel and Medinet Abu. The character of 
Llittite art is solid, at times even heavy, hut excel- 
lent in the portrayal of animal forms. The llittites 
were also skilled lapidaries and carvers on ivory, as 
well as clever silversmiths, while their paintings of 
Egypt give a vivid idea of Hittite tactics in war, 
The inscriptions, which must be regarded их still 
uninterpreted, are written in a script partly picto- 
graphie and partly alphabetic, syllabic, ог ileo- 
graphic. The number 
of  pictographs fre- 
quently aids materialls 
in determining the gen- 
eral content of an in- 
seription, even though 
the text can not he de- 


ciphered. The lines 
are in boustrophedon 
style, reading allel. 


nately Irom right to 
left and from left to 
right, and possibly in- 
Huenced in this regard 
archaic Greek iuserip- 
tions. Determinatives, 
or conventional signs, 
denoting "god," 
"dung; Cay 
ete., seem to have been 
employed. Tt has heen 
plausibly — suggested 
that the script origi- 
uated in Cappadocia, 
sinee the shoe with 
pointed, upturned toe 
reminiscent of a snowshoe) and the mitten (nsed 
in cold countries) are among the most common signs, 
while the ideogram for "country 7 is a mountain 
peak. The characters thas far discovered number 
over two hundred, and the dist is doubtless still in- 
complete. The style of carving is peculiar to the 
Hittites, in that the figures and characters are in re- 
lief, the stone having first been carefully dressed, 
and the portions abont the figures and characters 
then cut away. The most important inscriptions 
have been found at Babylon, Hamath, Jerabis (the 
ancient Carchemish), Marash, Izgin, and Bulgarma- 
den. In addition, à number of seals and cylinders 
lave been discovered. 

The Wittite language, whose alphabet shows at 
least superficial aflinities with the Cy priote and 
Vannie scripts, is one of the most dificult problems 
in linguistics. Fantastic theories have not been lack 

ing, of whieh the hy pothesis of Clarke, 





Hittite Divinity. 
(After Wright, ** Empire ef Che Hittites ! 


Language Ihat the Hittites were akin to the Pe- 
of the ruvian Kechua, and that of Campbell, 
Hittites. whe finds Ilittite names in France, 


Japan, and ancient Mexico, аге the 
most bizarre. A plansihble view, defended especially 
by Sayce and Wright, and more reservedly by 
De Lantsheere, connects Hittite with the Georgian 
croup of languages, particularly on the basis of the 
Similarity of their formation of the nominative and 
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eenitive. Further developments of this view were 
advanced by Lenermant and Dommel. The lat- 
ter connects JFHittite with New Elamitic, Cossican, 
Vannie, and the modern Georgian, and this entire 
sroup with Sumerian, thus ultimately with the 
Tarke-Tatar branch of Ural-Altaic. The Altaic 
affinity of 1Hittite has been especially emphasized by 
Conder, whose arguments, however, overleap them- 
selves and prove too much. Rejecting the Altaic 
hypothesis, Halévy and, for a time, Ball sought to 
prove Hittite a Semitic language. Their conclu- 
sions, however, based on proper names obviously 
borrowed in many cases from neighboring but un- 
related stocks and languages, can not he regarded 
as valid. The hypothesis bas also been advanced 
that Hittite wasan Indo-Germanic language, and was 
most closely akin to Armenian. The protagonist 
of this theory is Jensen, who, though confessedly 
not an expert in Armenian linguistics, has built up 
a series of ingenious and daring identifications of 
littite words with Armenian. The two Arzava 
letters, discovered in 1902, are regarded by Bugge 
and Knudtzon as Hittite, and as connected linguis- 
tically with Armenian and even Lycian. The time 
docs not seem yet to have come fora final declaration 
regarding the linguistic position of the Tlittite 
speevl, lt is not impossible thata better knowledge 
of the languages of Asia Minor, shown by the re- 
searches of Kretschmer to be neither Semitie nor 
ludo-Germanie, will throw new light on this prob- 
lem. Meanwhile, the view which regards Hittite as 
Georgian in its affinities seems on the whole most 
probable, although the Armenian hypothesis has 
certain arguments in its tavor. The date of the ex- 
tinction of ITittite is unknown. If (as isnot improb- 
able from the presence of Hittite monuments in 
Lycaonia) Lyeaonian was a 11100110 dialect, it was 
spoken as late as the first eentury С.Е. (Acts xiv. 11). 
BiniJOGRAPUIY: The bibliography on the Hittites is very ex- 
tensive, Many studies are seatlered through Oriental and 
theological journals: wost of them are antiquated, and many 
are incorporated in later and fuller works, The most impor- 
tant haaks dealing with the subject are: Clarke, The Khita 
and White-Perupian Epoch, Landon, 1877; Conder, Heth 
and Mouth, ib, 15852; idem, Altate Hieroglyphs and Hittite 
Tuseriptions, th. 1587 : idem, The Hittites and Their Lan- 
аце, Edinburgh, 1505; Wright, Empire of the Hittites, 
New York, 1551; Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de PT Art dans 
ו ןי‎ vol. iv. (Sardinia, Judea. and Asia Minor), Paris, 
וההן‎ | Savee, The Hittites, London, 1585; Puelistein, Pseudo- 
hethitisehe Kunst, Berlin, 1590; Campbell, The Hittites, Lon- 
don, 15901 ; Pe Lantsheere, De he Rare et dela Langue des 
Hittites, lirussels, IS; Peiser, Die Hetitischen Inschriften, 
Berlin, 1593; Menant, Mlfinents du Sylabaire Lirteen, 
Paris, 1562: De Cara, GU HetheiPelasgi, Rome, 18 1902; 
Jensen, Нер tnd IrFmenier, Strasburg, 1804; Messer- 
sehimidt, Corpus PEuscriptiunum Hetfitiearum, Berlin, 1300- 
19U2; Fossey, (uid de Hetluris Cuncatit Litteris Nobis Tra- 
dideriut, Versailles, IMN: Knndtzou, Die ZAmei .Arzawa- 
Briefe, Leipsie, 1902; tHilpreebt, Erplorations in Bihle- 
Lawes, Philadelphia, 1903, 
Ta I; TGs 
HITZIG, FERDINAND: German Christian 
theologian, horn at Hauingen, Baden, June 33, 1507; 
died at Heidelberg Jan, 22, IST. After studying 
under Gesenius at Taille and under Ewald at Göt- 
tingen, he taught. at Heidelberg from (830 to 1833, 
in which year he reccived a call from the newly 
founded University of Zurich. Пе returned to Hei- 
delberg in 1561. Hitzig was one of the most eminent 
and independent theologians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. le was an indefatigable worker, and edited 
all the prophetical books and nearly all the poctical 
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writings ot the Old Testament. His publications 
include: 

"]siah," 1533: “The Psalms.” two editions, 
1835-36 and 1863-65; “The Twelve Minor Proph- 
oe, 1520; "Jeremiah," ISI: “Ezekiel,” 1817: 
= Beelesiastes,” 1847; © Daniel.” Rat: “Song of 
Solomon," 1895; " Proverbs,” 1558; " History of the 
People of Israel.” 1869; “Joh,” 1874; and various 
minor works. Hitzig united extensive: scholar- 
ship anl brilliant penetration with a talent for 
combination which often led him astray. Te al- 
ways aimed at positive results, and endeavored, for 
Instance, to ascertain the author and. date of every 
psalm. As early as 1856 he maintained that some 
psalms before the seventy-third, and all psalmus after 
and including the seventy-third, were Maccabean, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, xii. 507 

ou): J.J. kneucker, Zur Eriuuevumuupanberdiuiun Наг, 

in Dr. Ferdinand Hitzig's Vorlesungen ber Billisehe Thi- 
elogie und. Misstanische  Woeisseagingenu des Aiten Testa- 


nu nts, pp. 1-264, Carlsrulie, 1580, А 
J. K. H. С. 


HIVITES (910): One of the Canaanitie nations 
dispossessed by the children of Israel (Gen. х. 17, 
Ex. xxiii. 25, 28; etl). In the Hebrew text tlie 
name oceurs only in the singular: its meaning 
is. according to Gesenius, “the villager” (comp. 
יאיר‎ mmn, or, according to Ewald (* (resch. des 
Volkes Israel," i. S18) “the midlander," the Ih 
vites having previously inhabited central Palestine. 
The Hivite was the sixth son of Canaan (Gen x. 
17). In the first enumeration( Gen, Xv. 19-2 of the 
nations. which occupied. Palestine in the time of 
Abraham, the ITivites are not mentioned. Hamor. 
the Prince of Shechem, was a Hivite; if the ITivites 
were Shechemites, they are represented as peaceful, 
credulous, and given to trade and eattle-raising 
(Gen. ANNIV. 2, 13-29). Like the ITittites, they held 
their assemblies in the gates at their cities (Gen. 
XXXIV. W). Later, in the time of the conquest of 
Palestine by Joshua, fearing tomect the Israelites in 
battle, they resorted to stratagem: as they had heen 
outwitted by the sons of Jacob. so they duped 
Joshua and all the Israelites (Josh. ix. 5-27). The 
Hivites had then four cities—Gibeon, Chephirah. 
beeroth, anl Kirjath-jearim (Josh. ix. 17), situated 
a considerable distance apart. The Gibeonites were 
spared by Joshua on account of his oath. The 
llivites spread toward the north of Palestine, their 
main body lying under Mount Hermon, in the land 
of Mizpeh (Josh. xi. 8). “in Mount Lebanon.” from 
Baal-herrnon to Hamath (Judges iii. 8). Хоар. when 
numbering the Israelites. is stated to have come to 
the stronghold of Tyre and to all the cities of the 
И Каш. xxiv. 7). Tare. Yer. Gen. x. 17 
renders “ ha-Iliwwi” by “ Teripola'e " (Tripolitans’). 

M. DLL.‏ ו 


HIWI AL-BALKHI אלבלכי)‎ wn): Exegete 
and Diblical critic of the last quarter of the ninth 
century ; born at Balkh, Persia. He was the author 
of a work in which he offered two hundred objec- 
tions to the divine origin of the Bible (Judah ben 
Barzillai’s commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah,” ed. 
Halberstam, p. 21: Luzzatto. “Bet ha-Ozar.” p. 
12a; em, in Polak’s “Halikot Kedem,” p. 71). 
Hiwi's critical views were widely read. and it is 
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sail that his contemporiry Sandie Con found in 
Babylonia, in the district. of Sara, some schuo 
masters who, in teaching chi tren used elementary 
text-books whieh were based upon Hiwi s eritielsms 
(Abraham ibn Dand, in “М... ЄС i. 66. Sandia 
not only prohibited the use of thi se books, bat con 
bated Hiwis arguments in i work entitled © Kitab 
al- Rudd ‘ala Нм al-Balkhi “isee мала © Kitab a 
Amanat wal 11101.7 ed. Landauer p. 37) UI 
fortunately both Saudi s aml олг books are 
lost. 

lliwi's hook seems to have becn one of the most 
portant contributions to skeptical Jewish Htera 
ture. Only a few of his objections are preserved, in 
quotations by other authors, In this way it became: 
known that мі rused the question why God 
preferred to live among unclean mankind instead of 
living among the elean angels hudal ben Barzillai), 
and why Il required sacrifices and showbread if 
He did not eat them, and candles when Пе did net 
need light (Solomon ben Yeribanrs commentary on 
Eccl. vii. 10: Pinsker, " Likknte Sadsnoniy yot,” 
p.98) Another objection of his was based on 
the elim that God broke a promise which He had 
made under oath (Harkavy, * Meassef. Niddahim,” 
i. 8) All these objections are preserved in лаах 
“Kitab al Amanat” (ed. Landauer, pp. HO (7 seq. TY, 
among twelve other objections of a similar kind. 
most of which are supposed to have originated with 
Hiwt They point out several discrepancies in the 
Scriptures, and infer therefrom a non-divine author 
shiy. Hiwi even objected to the teaching of the 
unity of God, and referred to Deut. ХХХ. Y In 
this case, as in several others, Saadia combats Hiwi 
withont mentioning his name. Nome others of 
[iwi 5 views are preserved in Thu Ezra's commen- 
tary on the Pentateueh. The passing of the Israel- 
iles through the Red Sea Hiwi explained by the 
natural phenomenon of the ebb-tide: and the words 
“the skin of his [Moses] face shone” (7 karan,” lit- 
pale. Cust ors an “Tavs; EN. xxiv. 201 heex 
plained as referring to the dryness of his skin in conse- 
quence of long fasting (see Ihn Ezra on the passage 
in Exodus), Dliwi further inquired why manna from 
heaven no longer deseends in the desert of Sinai 
as it is said to have done in olden times (Ibn Ezra to 
כ‎ eani 

These few instances of Liwi's criticisms are suffi- 
cient to show his skeptical and irreverent spirit, the 
cause of which D. Kaufmann traced back to anti 
Jewish polemical Pahlavi literature CL. Darmesteter, 
In tt, E. J. avii ЖШ xg). In ^1. Q. R” xiii 
998 c£ seg. Schechter has published one of the 
most interesting genizah fragments, containing a 
long series of. critical remarks on the Dible which. 
as Schechter demonstrates, recall very vividly Hiwi's 
method of argumentation. Continuing his essay 
Schechter gives also the reasons which speak against 
the presumption that Tiwi was the author of the 
fragments; he eomes to the conclusion, however, 
that they at least emanated from the school of 
Iliwi (see #5, pp. 345 ef seq.. Bacher. ^ pp. 74] 
et seq. ; Poznanski, th. pp. 747 ef xg.; Porges, 25. 
Xiv ISN ске. ). 

Karaites and Rabhinites agreed in denouncing 
Iiwiasa heretic. His real surname, “Al Balkhi.” 


Hiyya bar Abba 
Hiyya al-Daudi 


is correctly preserved in one instance only; in al 
others it is changed into “ Al-Kalbi (= “the dog- 


like”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsvhnelder, Jewish Literature, p. 119; 
Fürst, in Orient, Lit. x. Эв; Gratz, Gesch. v. 201 €t seg.. 461 
et sega Guttmanp, in Monatsschrift, хх. 260, 259: Har- 
kavy, Meassef. Nidduhim. i., No. 1: idem, Sefer ha-tzalui, 
pp. 146 et sequ 176; Israelsohin, in RA. I|. J. ХҮН. 310; b. 
Kaufmann, ib. xxii. 287; Derenbourg, ib. xxv. 249; Winter 
and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, d. 242 ef хед. : 


Bacher, Bibeleregese der Jüdischen Religionsphiloso- 
phen, р. 39. Р 
K. M. SC. 


HIYYA BAR ABBA: Palestinian amora of 
priestly descent; flourished at the end of the third 
century. Inthe Palestinian Talmud he is also called 
Hiyya bar Ba or Hiyya bar Wa (wy: Yer. Ber. 
iii. ба, iv. 7d) ; and in both Talmuds he is frequently 
mentioned merely as R. Hiyya, the contest show- 
ing that Jliyyabar Abbais meant. Though ia native 
of Babylon, where, perhaps, for a very short time he 
came under the influence of Mar Samuel (Weiss, 
“Dor,” iii. 94), he migrated to Palestine at a very 
early age. There he studied under llanina and 
Joshua b. Levi, and came into very close contact 
with Simeon b. Lakish. He is, moreover, known 
as a disciple of Johanan, after whose death le and 
his friends Ammi and Assi were the recognized 
authorities on the Halakah in Palestine. 

Hiyya was distinguished for the care with whieh 
he noted the savings of his masters (Der. 88b), and 
in questions of doubt as to the phrascology of a tra 
dition the version of Ilixya was preferred (Der. 32b, 
38b). Though he was the author of many haggadot, 
he denounced every attempt to eollect and eomnit 
them to writing, and upon seeing such a collec- 
tion he cursed the hand that wrote it (Yer. Shab. 
xvi. 15е). [lis interest was centered in Шака, in 
the knowledge of which he probably excelled all his 
Palestinian contemporaries. Together with Ammi 
and Assi. he formed a court of justice before which 
a certain woman named Tamar was tried. The 
sentence involved ууа and his associates in dift- 
culty, and might have had disastrous results had not 
Abbahn promptly come to their assistance (Yer. Meg. 
iii. 74a). 

Hiyya was very poor, and therefore was compelled 
to go lecturing froin town to town in search of a liveli- 
hood: he even temporarily left Palestine (Yer. Ma‘as. 
sh. v. 56b). He was greatly annoyed that the lec- 
turer on llaggadah drew a larger audience than he 
(see dew. Excvc. i. 36, se ABDAHT). Through 
stress of poverty he accepted a commission from 
Judah IT. to collect money to defray the expenses of 
the decaying patriarchate. The esteem in whieh 
Hiyya was held is manifested in the credentials ob- 
tained for him by Elcazur b. Pedath: * Behold, we 
have sent you а great man, our envoy. Until his re- 
turn he possesses all the powers that we do.” Ac- 
cording to another version the introduction ran: 
“Behold, we have sent you a great man. [lis great- 
ness consists in this, that he is not ashamed to say 
זי‎ know not” (Yer. Hag. i. Tüd; Yer. Ned. x. 43b). 
At another time iyya, Anuni, and Assi were 
appointed by Judah Il. to visit the various commu- 
nities in Palestine, with the view of reawakening 
interest in the study of the Law (Yer. Hag. i. 760). 

lliyya had several brothers: R. Nathan ha- 
Kohen, also known as R. Kohen (or R. Nathan) 


TE М SH )א‎ WC LOR IED ay 





азо 
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b. Abba; Rabbannai, or R. Bannai; unl R. 
Simeon b. Abba. He had several children, among 
whom were R. Abba, R. Kahanah, and R. Ne- 
hemiah. 
BIRIIOGRATUY: Wess Dor, ili, 94-95: Gritz, (resch. За ed. iv. 
193: Bacher, Ag. Pal. 24 mor. її. 174-201. 
чох, IN. кү 
HIYYA BAR ABBA (surnamed RABBAH, 
“the Great" or" the Elder," to distinguish him from 
an amora of the same name): Palestinian tannu: born 
about the middle of the seeond century, at Kafri, 
near Surain Babylonia; pupilof Judah 1., and uncle 
and teacher of Rab. He was a descendant of a 
family which claimed to trace its origin from Shimei, 
brother of King David (Ket. 62b). We passed the 
arlier part of his lite in Babylonia, where he married 
a certain Judith. By her he had twin sons, Judah 
and Ifezekiah (both of whom beeames renowned 
rabbis), aud twin daughters, Pazi and Tavi (Yeb. 
эһ). Iliyya was unhappy in his inarried life, for 
his wife was a shrew. This was so keenly felt by 
Hiyya that wheu asked by his nephew for a blessing 
he said: * May God preserve thee from an evil that 
is worse than death—a contentious woman ” (Yeb. 
63a)  livyà was especially affected by a trick she 
played upon him. Disguising herself, she went to 
him and asked whether the obligation of propagating 
the human race extended to women: receiving an 
answer in the negative, she took drugs which ren- 
derel her barren (Yeb. 65b). However, Iiyya's 
good nature was so great that he overwhelmed her 
with presents, meeting the astonishment of his 
nephew by saying that men should show themselves 
grateful to their wives for rearing their children and 
lor keeping their husbands from sin (Yeh. 63a). 
In the latter part of his life Шута emigrated to 
Tiberias, Palestine, where he established a business 
in silks, which he exported to Туге 
In (Ruth R. .ג‎ 17; Lam. R. iil 16; Gen. 
Palestine. R. lxix.). The high reputation ac- 
quired by him in his native country 
had preceded him to Palestine, and ere long he be- 
cane the very center of the collegiate circle of the 
patriarch Judah l. Regarding him more as a eol- 
league than asa pupil, Judah treated llivya as his 
guest whenever the latter chanced to be at Sep- 
plioris, consulted him, and took him with him when 
he went to Cæsarea to visit Antoninus (Tan., Waye- 
sheb). His admiration for Hiyya was so great that 
he used to say: *Miyyaand his sons are as meritori- 
ous as the Patriarehs” (В. M. 25b). Judah's friend- 
ship and high esteem for iyya are connected in the 
Magegadah with a miracle. In course of a conver- 
sition with him Judah said that if the Babylonian 
exilarch R. Huna, who was believed to be a de 
scendant of the family of David, cune to Palestine 
he (Judah) would yield to him the office ol patri- 
arch. When R. Huna died and his body was brought 
to Palestine Tor burial, 1iyya went to Judah and said, 
“Паша is here,” and, after pausing to notice Judah’s 
pallor, added, “his collin has arrived.” Seriously 
offended, Judah banished Iliyya for thirty days. 
While the latter was away, the prophet Elijah, as- 
suming IHiyya's features, presented himself to Judah 
and healed a toothache from which ihe patriareh 
had suffered for thirteen years. Judah was not long 
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in discovering the truth of this wonderful eure, and 
his respect for Hiy ya increased (Yer. Kil. ix). 

It was a current saying among the Palestinians 
that since the arrival o£ Hivya in Palestine stornis 
did not occur and wine did not turn sour (lll. 
86a). lis prayers are said to have brought rain in 
a time of drought and to have caused а lion, which 
had rendered the vods. unsafe, to leave Palestine 
(Gen. 1% xxai). Other miracles of the same kind 
are credited to him. Ile was especially lauded by his 
Babylonian compatriots. Simeon ben Lakish names 
hin after the two ether Babylonians, Ezra and 
Hillel, who came to Palestine to restore the study of 
the Torah (Suk, 20a). However exaggerated this 
assertion may be, Hivya was certainly very active 
in Ihe promotion of learning in Palestine. Не 

founded schools for children and often 


His Pres- acted as instructor. It is related that 
ervation when Jlanina boasted that he could 
of the reconstruct the Torah hy logic should 
Torah. 1 be lost, Divya said: “To prevent 


such a loss I proceed in the following 
way: I cultivate Пах, spin thread, twist ropes, and 
prepare traps hy means of which F catchdeer. The 
tlesh of these I distribute among poor orphans, and 
І use the hides to make parchment, on which I write 
the Torah. Provided with this I go to places where 
there are no teachers, and instruct the ehildren > 
(Ket. 103b). 

[liv va's activity in the field of the {Илка was 
very extensive. To him and his pupil IIosliea. is 
due the redaction of the traditional halakot which 
had not been included by Judah in the Mishnah. 
These halakot are known under the various names 
of * Daraitot de-Rabbi Hivya," " Mishnat de-Rabbi 
Hiyya," and " Mishnayot Gedolot." Some of them 
are introduced in the Talmud with the words 
“Tane Rabbi Iliyya,” and are considered the only 
correct version of the halakot omitted by Judah 
(Hol. 11а). Iyya was the author of original hala- 
kot also, which he derived from the Mishnah by the 
hermeneutie rules, Although very conservative, he 
opposed the issuing of new prohibitions. * Make 
not the fence higher than the Law itsclf, lest it should 
fall and destroy the plants” (Gen. R. xix.) lliyya 
scems to have contributed to the Sifra the redaction 
of the tannaitic midrash to Leviticus, where his say- 
ings are often quoted. From the time of Sherira 
Gaon, [liyya was generally regarded as the author of 
the Tosefta; but the supposition has been rejected 
on very strong grounds by modern scholars (see To- 


SEFTA).  Hivya's activity extended also to the Iiag- 
gadah. Sayings of his, and his controversies with 


Simeon ben Halafta, Bar Kappara, Jonathan, and 
Jannai are frequently quoted in haggadic literature. 
The dawn is for Hiyyathe symbol of the deliverance 
of Israel. “As the dawn spreads gradually, so will 
the deliverance of Israel come gradually” (Yer. 
Ber. 3b). 
As a Babylonian ITiyya hated the Romans, whom 
hecompared toobnoxionsinsects (Tan., 
His Wayesheb, 17). “God foresaw that the 
Haggadot. Jews conld not bear the yoke of the 
Romans, and therefore designed Baby- 
lonia for their place of residence” (Pes. Аба). liy- 
ya's views on some Biblical books are noteworthy. 


ВОЗО ТА 








Ніууа bar Abba 
Hiyya al-Daudi 


According ta him the Boon of Job is not the work 
of a Jew (Yer, Маһ loa). and Solomon wrote his 
works in his old age (Cant. R. 2b). Hivya's haga 
dot are particularly rich in thoughts concerning the 
moral life and the relations of пап beings to om 
another, 

Шууд was a physician of high repute. The Tal 
mud quotes many of his medical utterances, допо 
Which is a description of the development of the 
embryo in the womb which betrays copsiderabh 
medical knowledge (Nid. 20). YMivyais represented 
in the Talmud as having been à model of virtue and 
goodness; his house is said to have been always open 
to the poor (Shab. 151b); even his death is connected 
by legend with an act of charity. “The angel of 
death," recites a haggadah. “could not approach 
him. The angel therefore disguised himself as а 
poor man and knocked at llivya's door, Hiyya, as 
usual, gave the order to bring Dread for the poor 
Then the angel said: * Thou hast compassion on the 
poor; Why not have pity upon me? Give me thy 
life and spare me the trouble of тїп so many 
times.’ Then Hiyya gave himself up? (M. Kk. 28a). 
At his death. relates another haggadah, stones of 
tire fell from the skies (M. lx. Bob). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Yahya. Shalshelet ha-Nabbatah, 32h; Heil- 
prin, Seder ha-Porot, ii. 125; Kirchheim, in Orient, Lit. ix. 
ill et sey. J. Н. Weiss, Dor, li. 19%, 218: W. Bacher, 140. 
Tan. il. 520 «f seq; Baer, Das Leben und Wirken des Tan- 
пайеп Chinuu, in Berhner's Magazin, xvii. 115 ef seq.; Miel- 
ziner, Introduction to the Табан. р. 305; Halévy, Dorot ha- 


Rishonim, ii. 197. 
8. L BR 
HIYYA BAR ADDA: Palestinian amora of 
the first hall of the third century; son of the sister 
of Bar Kappara; pupil of Simeon ben Lakish. lis 
name is connected with several halakot (Yer. Hor. 
iii. 5), and he handed down a number of halikic 
opinions in the names of Alia, Ianina, and Johanan 
(Yor, Ber vi. 1 =anh. iv) He disputed wali lis 
uncle Bar Kappara concerning the explanation of 
the word הטיבו‎ (Deut. v. 25), which he rendered 
“they embellished ? (Lev. R. xxxii. ; Cant. R. ii. 14). 
Hiyya died young, and in the funeral sermon pro- 
nounced by Simeon ben Lakish he is compared, in 
allusion to tlie verse, “My beloved [God] is gone 
down iuto His garden, to the bed of spices, to feed 
in the garden, and to gather lilies " (Cant. R. vi. 3), 
to a lily which the gardener is desirons to gather. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 132; Bacher. 
Ag. Pal, Amor. i. 341, 401. 
S. ] BR 
HIYYA AL-DAUDI: Liturgical poet; died 
in Castile in 1154; descendant of the Babylonian 
nasi lTezekiali. Many selihot bearing the signature 
of Hiyya (though whether all are by the subject of 
this article is uncertain) are found in the Mahzors of 
Tlemcen, Oran, Avignon. and in the Sephardic 


Mahzor. In the sclihbah דלתיך הלילה ליטבי פישע‎ {һе 
surname “Al-Dandi’ is added to the name of 
llhyya. Two of UHiyya al-Daudi’s stlihot have 


heen published in ~ Betulat Dat Yehudah " by S. D. 
Luzzatto, who mistook the author for 1Пууа ha- 
Ma'arabi, the collector of Judah ha- Levi's poems. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, S. Р. p. 218: Luzzatto, Befulat Bat 
Ychudah, p. T: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. MO; Lands- 


huth. Але ha-4bodah, p. 01; J. Derenbourg, in 
Geiger's J ld. Zeit. v. 105. Ч 
G. KELI 


Hiyya Gabriel 


Hochheimer II E il 


HIYYA GABRIEL: Turkish Talmudist: lived 
at Safed in the seventeenth century. Wolf (7 Bibl. 
Пер” iii, No. 595) and First ( Bibl. Jud." i. 178) 
call him " Iiyya ben Gabriel." He was the author of 
a work called “Seder Zemapnnim," a calendar for the 
years 5425-64 = 1675-1704 (Venice, 1679). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stuinsehncider, Caf. Bodl. coi sal. 

D. М. SEL. 

HIYYA B. GAMMADA: Palestinian amora of 
the fourth generation (3d and 4th cent ( His prin- 
cipal teacher was Jose b. Saul, in whose name Hiyya 
transmitted several alakot (M. x. 222; Re TE SHa, 
30a): but he was also a pupil of Jose b. Tanina 
(Sotah Tb) and of Assi (Meg. Sb, He trausmitted 
halakot in the name of the council ("парога ") of 
the last of the "Tannaim (Hul. S68; Shab. Ba; Pex. 
64a, 33b). The following hageadic sentence Divya 
transmitted in the name af Jose b. Raul: " At the 
death of a just man the angels proclaim that one 
who is righteous bas come, aud God answers. © Let 
the other zaddikim come out to meet him” (Ket. 
101a). A sentence of the same nature and ascribed 
to Eleazar b. Pedat td. TIS attributed to 1. lHTiyva 
ha Gadol in Pesik. R. 3 (ed. Friedmann, p. 4. а, b). 
Bacher accordingly suggests that the mune is to be 
amended into ^ Divya b. Gammiuda.”  Tivya’s love 
for Palestine was so great that he rolled. in the 
dust of that country (Ket. 11025). 


MBLIOGRAPHY: Bucher, stu. Pred. шек. il No; 
Seth y rr Darot, li. 


ha М. 


HIYYA KARA: Palestinian scholar of the 
third and fourth centuries. He wasa pupil of Sam 
uel b. Nahman, in w hose name he asserted that since 
the destruction of the Temple neither good wine nor 
white earthenware could be obtained (Lam It. iv 
ЛҮ КЕШ name и was היו ןי‎ ЛИД ОШ Teo 
ol his familiurity with the Bible (comp. " Mattenot 
Kehunab” on Lam. R. iv. 5). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Heiprin. Neder лс оғо, il. 

s. MESET 

HIYYA, MEIR BEN DAVID: lalin Tal 
mudist of the sixteenth century, He was dayyan of 
Venice 1910-20, during the rabbinate of Benedet 
ben WHezer Aesildor, who esteemed him highly. 
Like Benedct, he took part in the dispute between 
Jacob Polak and Abraham. Minz, being mentioned 
third in the list of radian rabbis who expressed their 
views concerning this dispute. After 1520 he was 
employed in the printing establishment of Daniel 
Bombere, being one of the editors of the Talmud. 
Ife rendered great services as corrector, editing 
among other works Israel Isserlein's е елита ha- 
Deshen " and Joseph Colon’s responsa. Iis own 
responsa are printed in Benjamin Исе responsa 
collection. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY > Steinscehneider, Caf. Bodl, cots. 032. 28653; 
Mose, וכ‎ Taree litica, y. SOT: Nepi-Glirondi, Tole dot 
Cretlole Yisrael, p. 2; Anns, Z. fr. p. 10; Eisenstidt- Wiener, 
Peat Kedoshüin, p. 00. 

к. וי‎ 

HIYYA B. MERIA (once, in Yer. Sheb. vi. 1 
MEDIA): Palestinian amora of the fourth genera 
tion (8d and 4th cent}. ууа is mentioned only in 
the Jerusalem Talmud: he was the pupil of R, 
Jonah and R. Jose (Yer. Sheb. vi. 1; Yer. Ket. ix 
1; Yer. Sanh. i. 2; e£ 47). Hivya transmitted. in the 


Herlprm. 
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‘mentary in manuscript (Munich, No. 346). 
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name ol R. Levi. the following haggadah: * Psalm 
מוצו‎ 10 proves that a man's wile is chosen for him 
before his birth " (Pesik. xxiii. 153b). This һаа: 
dah reappears in Lev. R. xxix. 7. as transmitted by 
Hivya bh. Abba in the name of R. Levi. but this is 
evidently a copyist’s mistake. A certain Rabbi b. 
Meria who transmitted a hagwadah (Pesik. R. 40 
| ed. Friedmann. p. 1722] is supposed by Buber (note 
58 to Pesik. 153b) to be the sime as R. 1Пууа b. 
Мега. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bucher, atg. Pal. „binor di 

Nedo пе- ов, AL. 

`. M. Sen. 

HIYYA ROFE: Rabbi of Safed; died in 1620. 
Having studied. Talmud under Solomon Sagis and 
Cabala under Uayyim Vital, [iyya was ordained 
iu accordance with the old system (* semikah "( re- 
introduced into Palestine by Jacob Beran. 1n 1612 
lliyya gave his approbation to Issachar Baer Eu- 
lenbure’s " Be'er Sheba.” Most of Miyya's works 
have been lost: the remainder were published by his 
son, Meir Rofe, under the title = Ma‘aseh Uivya” 
(Venice, 1652). containing поке on several of 
the Talmudic treatises. and twenty-seven responsa. 
These were revised by Moses Zacuto, who added a 
preface. 


39%; Heilprin: 


BIBLiIoGharivy: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. lbet seq. ; 
Michael, Or Ra-Hhorggiin, No. 840. p 
(ч. М. DEL. 


HIYYA BEN SOLOMON HABIB: Spanish 
Talnudist of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies; a native of Barcelona. Tle was п contempo- 
rary of Solomon Аркет, but the assertion of Gross 
that ууа was Adret/s pupil is without founda- 
tion, for ITiyya never refers to Adret as his master. 
ууа was the author of a work entitled * Sefer ha- 
Shulhan.” a treatise, in four parts, on matters of 
ritnal. Gross conjeetures that it is this work that 
is quoted by Isaac b. Sheshet in No. 40 of his re- 
sponsa — See GERSHON BEN SOLOMON BEN ASHER, 
DIBLIOQGRAPHY : Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 100: Neubauer, Cat. 

Bodl. Hebr. MNS, Nos, 605, 1; 9H, 2. 

" М. SEL. 

HLADIK, ABRAHAM: Bohemian Talmudist ; 
Hourished about 1230 The name indicates a Czech 
origin, an assumption supported. by the fact that in 
his commentary on the selihot he often explains 
Hebrew by means of Bohemian words. Ие seems, 
however, to have lived in France, according to Zunz, 
and was the teacher of Hezekiah b. Jacob of Magde- 
burg. dle is often quoted in the Budapest and 
Vienna manuscripts of the “ Mordechai ben IHillel " 
as well as in a manuscript of De Rossi, in the last 
under the name of "^ Abraham lHadlik." Tn addition 
to these Talmudic decisions of Abraham there have 
been preserved minhagim by him for the whole year 
(Codex De Rossi, Parma, No 506) and a selilah com- 
Perles 
attempts to identify Abraham Hadik with Abraham 
bh. Azriel, author of ^ Arugat ha- Dosem." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Znnz, Ritus, pp. 22, 124, note 2; Steinschnei- 

der, Coat, Munich, р. 163: Samnel Kohn, Mordechai hen 
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Hillel, pp. 25, 155, note; Peries, in Monatsselift, xxvi. 362. 

— A. Be: 

HOBAB (Jain): Name occurring twice in the Bi- 
ble, and borne either hy Moses’ father-in-law or by his 
brother-in-law. fn the first passage (Num. x. 29), 
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llobab is said to have been the son of Raguel 
(R. V." Reuel“), the Midianite, Moses’ father-in-law 
(comp. Ex. ii. IS» while in Judges iv. 11 Hobah 
himself is called Moses’ father in law. The Jewish 
commentators, as Rashi and Naliniinides, are in- 
clined to agree with the latter passage. They ex 
plain (Es. ji. יה[‎ that Raguel, who was Ztpporal’s 
grandfather, was called "father" by his grand 
daughters. Ibu Ezra. however, favored the inter 
pretation of “hoten Mosheh“ (Judges iv. 11) as 
* Moses’ brother-in-law.” Tlobab. whoever he was, 
seems to have been well acquainted with the desert, 
for Moses requested him to stay with the fsrael- 
itesand serve them as their “eves” (Num. 7. e.). 

L. G6. Н. M. г... 

HOBAH (nmn "hidiug-place") ° Place to the 
north of Damascus to which Abraham pursued the 
defeated annoy of Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. ld). 
Wetzstein identified the Biblical Hobah with the 
modern Лобар, 60 ех north of Damascus (lM 
litzsch. " Genesis." pp DOL ¢ sq.) But the Jews uf 
Damascus aflirm that the villase of Jobat, not. far 
from Damascus, is the Hobah of the Bible. Rashi, 
following pseudo Jonathan, takes“ Повар “asa sub- 
stitution for © Dan," where Jeroboam had erected 
a golden calf as an object. of worship (I Kings xii. 
90), interpreting (ב1100"‎ 7 as “the sinful place.” 
The Targum of Jerusalem renders it by "Ax wweta." 

EG. It. NES 


HOCHHEIMER (HÓCHHEIM. HOCH- 
HEIMER, HECHIM): Davarian family, named 
after its original home iu Hochheim, The follow- 
ing are its more important members 

Elias ben Hayyim Cohen Hóchheimer: As- 
tronomer of the eighteenth century ; born in Hoch- 
beim; died in Amsterdam, whither he had removed 
after living a long time io Thildburghausen. He 
was the author of: "ерисе di-Rekia.” on trigo- 
nometrv and astromany (2 vols, Prague, 1784); 
“sefer Yalde ha-Zeman.” a commentary on Jedaiah 
Bedersi's )ehinat ha- Olunt“ (7%. 1786); and two 
German text-hooks on arithmetic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ally. Zeit. elis Jud. xliv. 652: Furst, Bill. 
Jud. i, 367,402 where Elias Несаи and Elias Hócbheimerare 
treated as two different authors). 

₪ M. К. 

Henry(Hayyim)Hochheimer: American rabbi; 
born Oct. З. ISIS, at Ansbach. Middle Franconia 
Mis father, Isaac 1lochhieimer, succeeded. his mater- 
nal grandfather, Mever Ellingcr. as rabbi at lehen- 
hausen, whither, at the age of ten, the boy removed 
with his parents. Three years later he returned to 
Ansbach to pursue secular studies at the Latein: 
schule, aml IIebrew studies under his paternal 
grandfather, Moses JIOCINEIMER. 

In 1834 he entered the gymnasium at Augsburg, and 
in 1839 the University of Munich, graduating in 1844 
Meanwhile his Hebrew studies were continucd under 
Rabbis Guggenheimer, in Kriegshaber, near Augs- 
burg, and Hirsch Aub, in Munich. From the latter 
he received his rahbinical diploma in 1845. From 1844 
to 1849 he acted as his father's assistant in Ichen- 
hausen. Political addresses and articles in “ Die 
Zeitung für die Elegante Welt" and * Der Grenz- 
bote" dnring 1848-49 caused warrants to be issued 
against him, and he had to flee the country. 

1.9 | 
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]lochibeimer emigrated to the l nited States, and on 
his arrival (Oct. 2. IND in New York he was in 
vited to become the rabbi e£ the Nidche Isracl con 
greeation, the oldest in Baltimere; Thire he ofli 
dated until Oct., 1539, hen he uccepteid the rabbinate 
of Fels Peint Hebrew: Friendship Cousregation, 
After an inciumbeney of thirty-three years he retired 
from active lile in 1592. Since ISH, when he pub 
lished an article in Firsts + Orient.” he has been д 
contributor to the Jewish press especially to “Me 
Deborah ” (Cincinnati aud ta the “Alle. Zeit. des 
Jud." under Philippson’s editorship. 
mons by him appeared im Wayserling’s “ боек 
Jüdiscber Kanzelredner ^, and many of his addresses 
have been published in paanphlet fonn. His best 
knowu contribution to general journalistic Jiterature 
is " Die Napoleoniden in Amerika.” which appeared 
in " Die Europa " (Stuttgart). He collaborated with 
Benjamin Szold and Marcus Jastrow in the revision 
of the praver-book ST ^"Abodat Yisracl " (1871). 

А i ы 


Several ser 


Isaac Hochheimer: Rabbi: born in Ansbach 
1390, died at Jehenhausen [861; san of Moses hen 
ITav yin Cohen Hochheimer. He was rabbi of Ich- 
enhausen from £828 until his death. 

1» NES 


Lewis Hoehheimer: American attorney: born 
Aug. 1. 1553. at Baltimore. ML; son of Rabbi Henry 
HocthieIMER, A graduate from the law depart 
ment of the University of Maryland. he now prac 
tises Jaw in Baltimore. Ile ix actively identified 
with child-saving and prison work, and is the author 
of two textbooks, " Custody of Infants " (1591) and 
" Digest of Criminal Procedure in Maryland © (1892), 
and of oceasional magazine articles on subjects re 
lating te legal and social science. 

A. ШЕ 

Moses ben Hayyim Cohen Höchheimer: 
Grainmarian; born at dlochheim: died at an ad- 
vanced age, Feb. 10, 1855, at Ansbach; brother of 
Elias Cohen, He was dayyanin Fürth, and from 1793 
till his death district rabbi of Ansbach. He was the 
author of * Sefer Safah Berurah,” a Hebrew. grammar 
(Fürth, 1700), and of a commentary on David Kim. 
bi's " Miklo! " (75. 1793). A number of his Tlebrew 
poems appeared in different periodicals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst. Bihl. Jud. i. 367; Steinschneider, Л 

liographisches Handbuch, p. 60, Whe follows Fürst iu citing 

Hóchheimer as " Hechim " (dechingent:; Geiger, Wiss. Zeit. 

J Heu Then. i, 136. 

0 MR 

Simon Hóchheimer: Physician and author, 
born in Hochheim toward the middle of the eight- 
centh century: died at Fürth after 1900 He wus a 
very learned man and traveled extensively; but he 
led an adventurous life. Пе dived for some years in 
Berlin, where he associated with Moses Mendelssohn 
and his friends. On his departure from that city 
in the suunner of 1735. Mendelssohn, Marcus ега, 
Marcus Eliezer Bloch, David Friedliinder, and sev 
eral of Mendelssolin’s Christian friends gave him 
their autographs. From Berlin he went to Munich, 
and thence to Prankfort-on-the-Main. Jn 1791 he 
was living in Freiburg-im Breisgau, and in 1793 in 
Vienna. On aceount of his erudition he was ex 
empted from the personal tax, At the time of his 
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death he was physician to the Jewish hospital at 
Fürth. 

Hóehheimer was the author of the following 
works: “Ueber Moses Mendelssohns Tod," Vienna 
and Leipsic, (786; 7% Bestimmte Bedeutung der 
Wörter Fanatismus, Enthusiasmus, und BSehwür- 
merei,” Vienna, 1786; “ Systematisch-Theorctisch- 
Praktische Abhandlung über Krankheiten aus 
Schwäche und deren Behandlung,” Frauklort-on- 
the- Main, 1802; * Der Spiegel für Isracliten, cin Ge- 
genstück zu Unserem Verkehr,” Nuremberg, 1817; 
“Unterweisung Wie Man die Jugend Unterrichten, 
Erwachsene Belehren, Menschen Glücklich Machen 
Kann,“ Fürih, 1822; Hebrew ed., 25. 1525. 
BINLIOGRAPHY : Haenle, Gesch. der Juden im Ehemaligen 

Fürsteuthiim Ansbach, p. 172: Ug. Zeit. des Jud. xliv. 

493, 652: Fürst Bibl. Jud. i. 102; Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. 

Bibl. i. 449. 

D. M. К. 

HOCHMEISTER: Name used in German medl- 
eval documents for “rabbi” or “grand rabbi." Ft 
seems to have been tirst used in the Palatinate in 
the fourteenth century. In 1364 Sussmann, the 
* Hochineister " of Ratishon, reeeived permission to 
open a school in Amberg. The most important in- 
cident im connection with the name was the em- 
peror Rupert's appointment (1406) of Rabbi Israel 
of Krems as “ IToclimeister " of the Jews of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Ile failed, however, to obtain the 
acquiescence of the Jews. The emperor's intention 
was toestablish asupreme judicial authority for the 
Jews of Germany, who formed a scparate body, the 
motive being to strengthen his claim to the exclusive 
right of taxing the Jews of the empire, whieh right 
at that time was contested by the territorial lords. 
This title is hardly different from BISHOP oF THE 
Jews, or “Judenmeister,” or similar equivalents 
for “rabbi.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. Зі ed., viil. 101-104 (where the 
elder sources, notably Wieners [i«gesten, are quoted); LO- 
wenstein, (resch. der Juden inder Kurpfalz. p. 5, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1895; Frankl-Griin, (zesch. der Juden in Krem- 
gier, i. 14 et seg., Breslau, 1896; Ben Chananja, v. 17; Allg. 
Zeit. des Jud, 1862, pp. 194 et seq. D 


HOCHMUTH, ABRAHAM: llungarian rabbi; 
born at Ban, Hungary, Dec. 14, 1316; died at Vesz- 
prim June 10, 1859. While attending the Univer- 
sity of Prague he pursued the study of the Tahnud 
with S. L. Rapoport. In 1846 he was appointed 
principal of the newly founded Jewish school at 
Miskolez, where in 1850 lie opened a private seliool. 
In 1852 he was called to the rabbinate of Kula; in 
1860, to that of Veszprim. Tle was a prominent 
member of the ITungarian Jewish Congress and later, 
of the board of the rabbinical seminary in Budapest. 
He was a eontributor to “Ben Chananja,” “Nen. 
zeit,” and other periodicals. His works include: 
“Die Jiidiscbe Schule in Ungarn, Wie Sie Ist und 
Wie Sie Sein Soll,” Miskolez, 1851; “ Leopold Löw 
als Theologe, Historiker und Publicist, Gewürdigt," 
Leipsic, 1871; " Gotteserkenntniss and Gottesverehr- 
ung auf Grundlage der Heiligen Schrift und Spå- 
{егег Quellen, Bearbeitet als Lehr- und Handbuch 
zum Religionsunterricht ” (also in Hungarian), Bnda- 
pest, 1882. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidó Szénle, vi. 543 ef seq; Pallas 
Ber. ix. 204 
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HOCHSCHULE, BERLIN. бес ҺЕПКАХ- 
STALY FUR DIE WISSENSCHAFT DES JUDENTILUMS. 

HOCHSTADTER, BENJAMIN: German 
rabbi; born 1910 at Wiirben, Bavaria; died at Frank- 
fort-on-the- Main Dee. 5, 18883, As teacher and 
preacher at Ileddernlieim, near Frankfort (1599-95), 
andat Wiesbaden (1828-45), and as rabbi at Langen- 
schwalbach and at Ems, he exercised a great influ- 
ence upon Jewish allairs in the duchy of Nassau. It 
was chiefly at his suggestion that by the new regula- 
tions of the Jewishcult (Feb. 3, 1843) four distriet rab- 
binates were organized; in 1860, when Treuenfels of 
Weilburg was elected rabbi of Stettin, these were 
reduced to three. In 1846 Hochstädter established a 
teachers’ seminary, which by orderof the government 
received an annual subsidy from the general Jew- 
ish fund At Wicshaden Hochstüdter had already 
prepared some young men for theteaeher's vocation, 
among whom was Seligman Barer of Biebrich. In 
1851] Ems became the seat of his rabbinate and of the 
seminary. "Phe latter existed until 1866, when Nas- 
siu was annexed to Prussia.  Hoelstiilter remained 
at his post until 1883, when he retired to Frankfort. 
е took an active partin the Jewish synods of Leip- 
sie and Augsburg. 

Hochstiidter wrote scientific articles for Geiger's 
“Wiss. Zeit. Jid. Theol.” and other periodicals. 
Besides same sermons, he published: “Kol Omer 
Kera,” a Hebrew phonetic primer, Wieshaden, 1839; 
* Die Gliubens- und Ptlichtenlehre des Judenthums,” 
Ems, 1562; “Sefer ha-Meforash, Religionsphiloso- 
phische Erläuterungen zur Glaubens- und Pflieh- 
tenlehre,” čb. 1364; *Diblische und Talmudische 
Erzühhingen für die Israelitische Schuljugend,” 25. 
1865; “ Zweistimmige Israclitische Sabbat- und Fest 
lieder für Mleincre Synagogengemeinden.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ally. Zeit. des Jud. 1888, p. 813; Lippe, Bih- 

б dap. Lericon, Vienna, 1881; Schwab, Répertoire, 
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HOCHWART, LOTHAR VON. See FRANRL, 
Lupwie Aveust, RITTER von HocnmwART. 

HOCK, SIMON: Austrian writer; born at 
Prague Nov. 27, 1815; died at Vienna Oct. 22, 
INST, For several decades he gave his spare time to 
the collection of material relating to the history of 
the Jews in Prague. Theacceumulated material was 
edited and published by David Kaufmann in 1892, 
under the title “Die Familien Prags nach den Epi- 
taphien des Alten Jiidischen Friedhotes in Prag." 
Ilock is also known as the author of the biograph- 
ical sketches in Koppelmann Lieben's “Gal Ба,” 
1556. 

BIBLIOGRAPUY: Kaufinann's preface to Hoek, Die Familien 

Drags, Presburg, 1592. 
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HODAVIAH (הודויהו)‎ : 1. The son of Elioenai, 
one of the last members of the royal line of Judah 
(1 Chron. iii. 24, the “ketib” being улут). 2. A 
Levite, founder of an important family of Levites 
(Ezra ti. 40) Tn the parallel list of Nehemiah (vii. 
45) the name is written .הודוה‎ but its “keri” is 
.הוריה‎ 
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HOFFA, JOSEPH: German philologist and 
archeologist: horn Aug. 1%, 0805, at Cassel; died 
about 183. His father was paymaster of the army. 
In 1816 he entered the lyceum nt Cassel, and in 1821 
went to the University of Marburg, where he de 
voted. himself chiefly to philology and archeology, 
continuing these studies for a year at Heidelberg. 
Forced by poverty to leave the university, he 
went, with letters of introduction from the histo- 
rian Schlosser, to Franklort-on-the-Main. Here he 
taught for two years at the institute of Dr. Weil, 
and thenacted as private tutor, We took his Ph. D. 
degree in 1823 with the dissertation " De Senatu 
Romano,” part i. In the fall of 1827 he obtained 
the “ venia legendi." 

During his short life Hoffa displayed a many- 
sided literary activity, being equally at home in chis- 
sical, French, and English literature. He published 
chiefly manuals and text-books, including the fol. 
lowing: "Des С. Plinius’ Lobrede auf den Kaiser 
Traian,” from the Latin, with introduction aml 
notes, Marburg, 1831; “Qu. Ciceronis de Petitions 
Consulatus ad M. Tullium Fratrem Liber . "d 
Leipsic, 1837; Isoerates' " Panegyricus," from the 
Greek, with notes, Marburg, 1538; Cicero, " Cato der 
Aeltere, oder Abhandlung vom Greisenalter.” from 
the Latin. with introduction and notes, 7th ed., Cas- 
sel, 1841; “Handbuch der Romischien Antiquitäten 
Nebst einer Kurzen ltómischen Literaturgesch." from 
the Danish of C. F. Bojesen, Giessen, 1841; " ITül(s- 
buch zum Erlernen der Englischen Sprache . . . .“ 
Marburg, 1841; “Ciceronis Epistolarum ad ¢}. Ira 
trem, |. iii. . . .." with notes, Heidelberg, 1345. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Strieder-Justi, Jessisehe Gelehrten- uui 


Sehriftsteller Gesch. xix. 265-268, Marburg, 131; Hoffa, ;1u- 
T pha of the Year 1527 : Jenaer Aly. Literaturzceit. 
1835. 


s. S. ERA. 


HOFFER, LEOPOLD: Journalist and chess edi 
tor; born 1842, in Budapest. le removed to France 
about 1866, and began to play chess in Paris. Jn 
1870 he settled in London, where he has since resided. 
Jloffer has become widely known as a writer on 
chess, and has been active in the organization of 
some of the more important international tourna- 
ments held of late years in England, notably that at 
Hastings in 1595. 

From 1879 to 1888 he was coeditor with Zukertort 
of “The Chess Monthly," and on Zukertort's death 
he became its sole editor. For some years he has 
been the chess editor of the London papers " The 
Field” and “The Standard." Ie is one of the lend- 
ing analysts of the game. 

Ifotfer was one of the founders of the Pester 
Schachklub, and fonnder and honorary secretary of 
the British Chess Association. 


аот: зегсег, Schach-Jahrbueh, 1892-93, Leipsic., 
593. 


Ј. А.Р 

HOFFMAN, CHARLES ISAIAH: Ameri- 
can editor and communal worker; born at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Jan. 8, 1864; educated at the University 
of Pennsylvania, at that of Cambridge, England. 
and at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
Hoffman was the editor and one of the founders of 
"The Jewish Exponent” (Philadelphia); president 
of the Beth israel congregation of Philadelphia: 
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president of District No. 3. 1.0 BB and was one 
of the founders and for fifteen yews the secretary 
of the Association of Jewish Tmimicrants, at Phila 
delphi. 

M Е lo 

HOFFMANN, DAVID: Rector ot the Rabbin 
ical Seminary at Palin; born at Verbo, ITungary, 
Nov, 21, 248. After attending various yeshibot in 
his native town he entered the lyceum at Presbure, | 
from which he graduated in E860, He then studied 
philosophy, history. aml Oriental dianenuages at 
Vienna and Berlin, taking his doctor's degree in 
1571. Soon afterward he accepted the appointment 
of teaehlier at the Jewish Realschule at Franktort on 
the-Main. In October, 1873, he became instructor in 
the Rabbinical Seminary at Berlin, founded by Isracl 
Hildesheimer, and on the death of the latter surceeded 
him as rector (1899). le has written: " Mar Sin- 
nel.” Leipsic, 1573; ^ Abhandlungen über die Penta- 
teuchischen Gesetze," Berlin, 1873; “Der Shulchan 
Aruch," Berlin, 1885 (d ed , enlarged, 1895); “ Col. 
lectaneen aus ciner Mechilta zu Deuteronomium," 
Berlin, 1890; * Die Misehna-Ordnung Nesikin, Ueber- 
setzt und Erklirt, mit Einleitung," Berlin, 1893-97. 
He published the following essays in the progriuns 
of the Rabbinical Seminary: "Die Zeit der Oiner- 
schwingung und das Wochentest,” 1871; "Der 
Oberste Gerichtshof in der Stadt des Teiligthums,” 
1S78; "Die Erste Mischina und die Controversen der 
Tannaim,” 1882; “Zur Einleitung in die Пајас 
schen. Midraschim," 1888; " Neue Collectaneen aus 
einer Meehilta zu Deuteronomium," 1597. ӨЙ his 
commentary to the Pentateuch the first volume 
(Leviticus) has been published (1904). Tle edited 
the“ Magazin für die Wissenschaft des dudenthums " 
(with Dr. A. Berlinen, 18 vots.. Berlin, 1876-95. Fram 
1894 to 1895 he edited the “Israclitische Monats- 
schrift," the literary supplement to the “Jüdische 
Presse."  loffmann has contributed many articles 
to these and other periodicals, among Which may be 
mentioned “Die Neueste (Wellhausen'sehe) 114 po- 
these über den Pentateuchischen Priestercodex,” in 
Berliner's “ Magazin,” 1879 and 1880, and " Die Me 
chita des R. Simon ben Jochai? in 711-1016 ” 
i.-iv. (1900-03). S 

HOFFNUNG, DIE. 


HOFMANN, ISAAK LOW, EDLER VON 
HOFMANNSTHAL: Austrian merehant, born 
June 10, 1759, at Prostiebor, near Kladrau, in the 
district of Pilsen, Bohemia; died at Vicuna Dec 12, 
1519. During the famine in Ansbach in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, Hofmann's parents had 
emigrated from Pretzendorf, near Bayreuth, to Bo- 
hemia, where they lived in very poor cireuimstünees. 
His carly training he received at home, and from his 
thirteenth year he studied at Prague as a "Бараг" 
(Talmudic scholar) under Rabbi Abraham Ploln. 

After completing his studies he entered as 
teacher the house of Joel Baruch, a rich merchant 
who farmed the tobaeco monopoly for the Austrian 
government. Besides giving instruction to the 
children, Hofmann took charge of the books of his 
employer. When in 178% Baruch moved to Vienna 
and opened a wholesale house there, Hofmann was 
appointed manager of the entire business Lavine 
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received the same year a permit from the Austrian 
government to do business in Vienna. he chose 
the name “sank Low Hofmann.” On the death 
of Baruch he was made u partner in. and in 179} 
beenme sole member of. the firm, which bore the 
пате © Hofmann und Lowinger.” Becoming inter 
ested in 1796 in the manufacture of silk, he was one 
of the first to farm the silk monopoly from the Hun- 
garian government )190 a privilege which his 
house retained for nearly half a century. At his insti- 
gation his son Emanuel wrote à pamphlet ^ Binlei- 
tung zur Seidenzucht” of which more than 10.000 
copies were distributed = Hofmann was very ו‎ 
in business, and sueceeded in mahing his firm one ot 
the leading houses of Austria Hungary. 

Hofmann took great interest in the Jewish com 
munity of Vienna, being president in 1806 and rep 
resentative in ISI2, which latter office he held until 
hixdeath. 1n 1822 he founded the institution for the 
poor (© Arinenanstalt 7); whith is still flourishing. 
lle reecived many honors, and was knighted hy the 
Emperor of Austria in 1825 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: 6. Wolf, Giseh, der Israslitischen Cullis- 

geni aie in Ween, p. dd Vienna. Il; Pavel Lowy, fl- 

leri der Verdi ustrallstin Juden des XIX Jahrhunderts, 

Ih. 18587. 

` d P a 

HOGA, STANISLAUS: English convert to 
Christianity: lived in London in the nineteenth cen- 
tury He published “Songs of Zion." a selection of 
Enelish and German hymns translated into Hebrew 
(IN34; 2d ed.. with additions, 1842). Mosa also 
wrote, in Hebrew, * A Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage for the Use ot Hebrews " (London. 1540), and 
“The Controversy of Zion. a Meditation on Judaism 
and Christianity " (545) Ile translated into Ile- 
brew Bunyan's © Pilgrim's Progress" (London, 1844, 
Ol ed., 1851-521, and MeCauls “Old Paths” (182315. 
It ix said that he ultimately reverted to Judaism. 

1 5 Lr. 


HOHAM: Kingaf Hebronin the time of Joshua. 
Ile was one of the five kings who made war on the 
inhabitants of Gibeon to punish them for making 
peace with Israel (Josh. x. 8-0. Joshua went to the 
aid of the Gibeonites; and the five kings, defeated, 
hid ina cavern. They were put to death by order 
of Joshua. and banged on trees till evening (Josh. x. 
10-21). 

[5 1h 

HOHE RABBI LOW, DER. 
n. BELZALELI 

HOHENEMS: Town in Vorarlberg, Austria, 
between. Tyrol aml Lake Constante. In. INDO it 
had a total population of 5088, of whom 118 were 
Jews. Inthe period of its greatest prosperity (1862) 
the community numbered ^6] souls. The town be- 
longed originally to the sovereign Co reichsunmitts | 
bare 7) eounts of Hohbenenms, and was ceded to Ats- 
tria in 1705 1n 1617 the Jews who were driven 
from Burgau found shelter in Hohenems. and cach 
family was obliged to pay for protection an annual 
sum of ten tlorins together with two fattened geese, 
Later the protection-fee was tnereascd In 1676 the 
Jews were expelled. from Hohenems, but were re 
admitted in LOSS. Some of the exiles settled 
the neighboring Austrian villase of Sulz 
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they Formed a small community until 1714. when 
they were driven out. Thereupon they also re- 
turned to Hohenems. A descendant of one of the 
families whieh came buck from Sulz was the cele 
brated cantor. Prof. Solomon SULZER ol Viena; 
the house at Hohenems in which he was born is 
marked by a slab bearing an appropriate Inscrip- 
tion In 1765 Hohenems fell as a fief to the house 
of Austria. which issued a writ of protection. for 
the Jews in 1769. This contained regulations re- 
stricting their trade and acquisition of real estate, 
and txel the annual fee for protection at fifteen 
florins foreach family. During the period of Bava- 
ман control in Vorarlberg. (1806-14) the Jews of 

Hohkenems adopted German Family names in accord- 

ance with the edict of 1813. 

Prom 1849 te HSS the Jews of Hohenems formed 
a politically independent community; since that 
time they have formed a religious community, with 
a constitution confirmed by the authorities, ‘Theirs 
isthe only congregation in Tyroland Vorarlberg, and 
it comprises all the Jews living in both provinces. 
The Jewish congregation of Hohenems has a large 
synagogue (founded 1772), а German school (founded 
1785), a poorhouse (Rosenthal Foundation: 1871), 
a cemetery (1617), and several charitable societies. 

The religious tendencies of the community are 
liberal. Tr has had several prominent rabbis. among 
them being Lob and Samuel Ullmann, Abraham 
Kohn, and Dani 1 EnrmMany. 

BrBLieGkRAPHY: Tanzer. fresch. der Jaden in Tirol und 
Vorarlberg. UB, vol. iy ilem, Der Israrlitisehr Friedhaf 
in Hol uenis, WOL; idem, Hohrucms und Seine (элде 
hung, VW, 

1 A 

HOHENZOLLERN: Two principalities, Ho- 
henzollern- Techingen and Hobenzollern -Bigma- 
ringen, named from the castle of Zollern, in Swabia; 
formerly sovereign states, but since 1849 incorpo- 
rated into the kingdom of Prussia. In à total pop- 
ulation of 60,783 there are 576 Jews. 

Whereas in the Middle Ages the Frankish line, 
that of the Burgrave of Nuremberg, had а great many 
Jews in its territory, under the house of Swabia, 
which was divided in the seventeenth century into 
Hohbenuzollern-Hechingen and Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen, they were found only in isolated cases. In 
170] Prince Frederick William T. (1671-1732) took 
six Jewish families under his protection, and later 
eave them a burving-ground “near the gallows.” 
Піх successor, Frederick Ludwig (113221750) was 
tolerant toward the Jews: but Joseph William (1:20 
[т al the wish of his bride, Princess Marie of 
Spain, proposed to drive them out. This measure. 
however, was prevented by the sudden death of the 
princess, The Jews then, through letters of pro- 
tection, received: permission at various times to set- 
tle in Hohenzollern ; and in 1754 for the first time a 
small Jewish colony was formed in the Friedrich- 
strasse of Hechingen, The Jewish community of 
that town was organized in the following year. 

The condition of the Jewssoon improved through 
the influence of Frau Кача, daughter of President 
Raphacl of Buchau who had removed to Пес сео 
from Haigerloch in 1754, and through the efforts of 
her brother and her son-in-law, Jacob Kaulla, who 
induced Prince Hermann Frederick Otto (1198-1810) 
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The latter could then 
so that 


to treat the Jews Kindly. 
settle in the principality without «еол: 
in 1842 their number had inereaused to ROY. 

The conditions in Hohenzollern-Sbziniringen were 
similar to Those in Hohenzollern Hechingen; the 

Jews suffered there also at first. from 

Emancipa- prejudices and restrictions, which dis 

tion. appeared under liberal princes. dn 

deed. the legal position of the Jews as 

citizens Was established there Aus. 9, 1837, whereas 
in Hechingen it was not established пп] 1815. 

The legal status of the Jewish commnnity as then 
determined Пах been preserved under Prussian rule 
The community forms a department of the public 
adiniuistration; the Jewish population is divided 
into "ериген? communities whieh are administered 
by а bound. Therabbis are хто officials, the relig 
ious teachers are examined by the state; and the 
state holds the right of supervision, 

Among the rabbis who have belg oflice in Hohen 
zollern may he mentioned the following: 


Nathanael Weil, rabbi of the sSelwarzwald distriet; resided in 
Mühringen from 1745 to Tok м һен lie Was called to Baden- 


Durlach. Simon Flebingen, whe was afterward rabbi ut Darni- 
stadt. Dayid Dispeck (17700, afterward rabbi 
Rabbis. at Metz. Lob Aaru. stationed at Hechjneen, 


and later rabbi ever the Sivmaringen eommun- 
ппіех of Haierlochi and Dettensee, as well as director of the 
bet ba-midrash founded by the Капи [ашу in 13; be oe- 
eupied the rabbinate until 1517, In. 1830. after an nterregnit, 
Dr. Samuel Mayer became district rabbi. 

To-day (1905) the Prussian governmental district 
of Sigmaringen has only the following three com 
munities: Dettensee (19 Jews, 2 hebre kaddishas, 1 
school-fund), Haigerloch (274 Jews, 2 hebra kad- 
dishas, and numerous benevolent societies), and 
Hechingen (rabbi, Felix Wolff, 192 Jews, I public 
school, 1 hebra kaddisha for men and women, and 
several benevolent Distitutions ). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S, Mayer, Gesch. der рхо ен in Hohe nzol- 
hrn-Hechinge n, iu Oru ut, Lit. ISH, Nos. PH et seq; Leopold 
Auerbach, Das J udenthui uud eiue Bvkennerin Press n 
und in den Andere E» utselu n Hundesstaete n. pp. SAG, B47, 
Berlin, 1590; Ntatistisches Jahrbuch dis Licutschedsrach 
iseju n Ciemeuutebuudes, Berlin, 11865. 
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HOL HA-MO'ED. See llory Days. 


HOLDHEIM, SAMUEL: German rabbi and 
author; leader of the extreme wing of the Reform 
movement: born at Kempen, Posen, in 1906; died 
nt Berlin Aug. 22, 1560. The son of rigidly Or- 
обох parents, Поени was early inducted into 
rabbinical literature according to the methods in 
vogue at the Talinudieal veshibot. Before he was 
able to speak German with even moderate correct. 
ness he had hecome a master of Talmudic dispu- 
tatious argumentation, and his fame had traveled 
far beyond the limits of his native place. "This rep- 
utation scenred for him employment as teacher of 
young boys in private families both in Keaipen and 
in larger cities of his native province, [t was while 
thus engaged that he began to supplement his store 
of rabbinical knowledge by private studies in the 
seeular and classical branches. Hold 
hein went to Prague and subsequently 
to Berlin to study philosophy and the 
humanities; and his keen intellect, 
combined with his eagerness to learn, made it possible 
for him to reach his goal in an incredibly. short 
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tine, ough the Ж єк © iun ату sy stent 
preparation left its порти upon bis misel, lo ù ce 
tain decree, 10 belast. (loader анин] Landan of 
Prague һе сойло alse his YT Muli al studies 
While still à young man dit became bis aviabition to 
ecenpy a тарла postion s a ו וה[‎ Gern an. 
town; fer he desired to show the olde rabbis that 
secular and philosophical scholarship could well ti 
harmonized with rabbinical enidition Boat he iry 
ta wait until 1530 when. айе several disippein! 
ments elsewhere, he was called asiabbi to Frankia 
ou-the Oder. Here he remained until (810, encoun 
tering many dillieulties, due borb te the distiust c 
those within the congregation who suspected the 
piety ot a rabbi able to speak 2rammiirieal German 
und who was a graduale of a German university. 
and to the peculiar. отап whieh in Prussia 
under Frederiek Witham HI resnlated the status 
ol the Jewish congregations 
To bring about a chinge in this state of affairs wits 
the purpose of lToldheim. Inthe prelace to his" Got 
tesdienstliche Vorträge” (Franklort-on the Oder, 
1839) he appealed both to the gover 
Attitude ment te accord the modern rabhinate 
Toward the digninx due toit, and tothe congre- 
Gov- gations tocedse regarding the rabbi as 
ernment, an expert in Jewish сахех mainly 
charged with the duty of answering 
" she'elor " ritual questions) and inquiries eencenn 
ine dietary Jaws. He insisted upon the recogni 
tion of the та as preacher and teacher, whe al 
the same time gives attention te the practical re 
quirements of his office as the expert in Talmudic 
lw 
While in Frankfort. Мери serupulously di 
vided every question according to the 11:01. lu 
his pulpit: discourses belonging to this period the 
intention is plain to steer clear of mere rationalistic 
moralizing, on tlie one hand. and dry legalizing and 
unscientifie speculation (in. the style of the old 
“derhal 7s ontheother,— Цент thas deserves 
to be remembered as one of the pioneers in the eld 
of modern Jewish Помал. who showed what 
use should le made of the Midrashim and other 
Jewish writings, THe alsa repeatedly took pains to 
arouse his congregation to help carry ont Geiger s 
and Philippsen’s projectof founding a Jewish theo- 
logical faculty. Judaism even then had ceased for 
IToldheim 10 bean end unto itll He had begun 
to view it asa force in the larger life of hiuinanity, 
Гарей now became a contributor te the Jewish 
periodicals (e.g... Philippson's © Allgemeine Zeitung 
des Judenthums" and " Israelitisehe An- 
nulen") Among his articles two especially are 
worthy of note. One (in 7 Allg Zeit. des Jud.” ii 
Nos. 1-9) discusses the essential principles of Juda 
ism. arriving at the conclusion thar Judaism has no 
binding dogmas; the other Ghost s Аниш еп,” 155%. 
Nos, 0-22) treats of the oath demanded of Jewish 
witnesses in criminal procedures. ln 


J ust '4 


Pro- the former af these papers Holdin 
gressive  formulues the principle which is за 
Views. sie to his position and that of ether 


teformers; сха is nota retigion 
of dead creed, but of living deeds In the latter 
essay die utilizes bis Puli роса егар 
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to demonstrate the injustice done to the Jews by the 
Prussian courts. Another of his Frankfort publica- 
tions bears the tithe “ Der Religiése Fortsebritt im 
Dentschen Judenthume,” Leipsic, 1540. The occic 
sion Which called forth this booklet was the contro 
versy Waging around Geiger's election ах rabbi in 
treslan. Holdheim pleads Tor progress, on the 
eround that at all times the Torah has been taught 
in accordance with the changing conditions of sic- 
ceeding ages: but this progress be holds to be n 
cradial development, never a noisy opposition to 
recognized existing standards. 

In the ineantime Пена had received the de 
gree of Ph.D. from the University of Leipsic, and 
had come te be looked npon by congregations as 
well as by Jewish епот as a leader (see “ Orient, 
ie 1%40, NO, hy cf MOSS | Wost s A Annalen.™ 
RH, No. of). Frankfort. having become too re 
stricted a sphere Tor lim, he accepted a call to 
Schwerin as * Landesrabbiner,” leaving Frankfort 
on Aug. 15, 0 

In his new tield IHoldheim eave his first attention 
to the founding of schools for Jewish children. 
The Hamburg Temple controversy led him to take 
part in the discussion (see * Annalen,™ 184], Nok SE 
46). He hailed the new movement as an пиром 
augury of the quickening intluenees of modern 


views. Пе defended the Hamburg. programi as 
thoroughly founded in Judaism and 

Hamburg inthe vers linvof theSynagogue'sown 
Temple history, though he was uot blind to its 
Contro- inconsistencies, Yet, even though au- 
versy.  thoritvof tradition wasdenied and rec- 


ognized at one aud the same time, the 
movement stood forthe differentiation of the Jewish 
national from the Jewish religious elements. Jle 
also wrote an opinion ("Gutachten") on prayer 
book of the Hamburg Temple (Парите, INH), 
justifying its departures from the old forms by ap 
pealing to Tahnudical precedents (Sotah vil. 1; Der. 
10а, 297b, 38a: Maimonides, © Yad.” Tefillah, xi. 9). 
Among the папу rejoinders which lakam Bernays’ 
excommunication of this prayer book evoked. Hold. 
heim's deserves to be ranked as the most thorongh 
and incisive. 

Soon after, the most important work by IIoldheim 
appeared under the title * Die Autonomic der Rab 
binen,” Schwerin and Berlin, t844 Iu this he pleads 
for the abolition of the antiqnated Jewish marriage 
and divorce regulations mainly on the ground that 
the Jews do not constitute a political nation. The 
Jewish religious institutions must be rigidly kept 
distinct from the Jewish national ones, to whieh lat 
ter belong the Jaws of marriage and divorce, The 
laws of the modern states are not in contlict with 
the principles of the Jewish religion: therefore these 
modern laws, and uot the Jewish national laws 
of other days, should regulate Jewish marriages and 
divorees (sce Samuel Hirsch in * Orient, Lit.” 1848. 
No. M). The importance of this book is attested b 
the stir it created among German dew- 
ish communities, many members of 
which found in its attitude the solution 
of the problem how loyalty to Judaism 
could be combined with unqualified allegiance to 
their German nationality. Evidence of its incisive 
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eliaracter is furnished also by the polemical litera- 
ture that grew out of it. In these discussions such 
men as A. Bernstein, Mendel Mess, Samson Raphael 
Hirsch, Zacharias Frauke), Raphael Kirchheim, Leo- 
pold Zuuz. Leopold Lów. and Adolf Jelinek took 
part. 

The foundation of the Reform Verein in Frank: 
fort-on the Main led to another agitation in German 
Jewry. Einhorn, Stein, Samuel Jlirsch. and others 
deplored the rise of the Verein as a step toward 
schismatie separation. The obligatory character of 
the rite of circumeision was the focal issue discussed 
by no less than forty-one rabbis. Holdheim, in his 
“Ueber die Beschneidung Zunächst in Religiös- 
Dosmatischer. Beziehung" (Schwerin and Berlin, 
IS ED, takes the position that Circumcision is not, like 
baptism. a sacrament of initiation, Imt is merely а 
command like any other, Nevertheless he classifies 
it not as a national but as a Jewish religions law, and 
pleads forits retention. Indeed, he was not unreserv 
edly an adherent of the program of the Frankfort 
Reform Verein. This is clear from his “ Vorträge 
über die Mosaische Religion für Denkende Israeliten 7 
(Schwerin, (841). While the Verein assumed un- 
limited: possibilities of development, according to 
lloldheim the Mosaic element, after the elimination 
of the national, is ternal. Religion must be placed 
above all temporal needs and desires. To yield to 
the spirit of the age would make that spirit the su 
preme. Factor aud lead to the production of a new 
nineleenth-century Talmud as little warranted as 
was the Talmud of the fifth century, 

Mosaism as contained in the Bible is the continu- 
ous religion of dudaism, The belief in this revela 
tion is the constant factor in all variants of .ludaism 
This is also the main thesis of his " Das Ceremonial 
vesetz tin Messiasreich ” (Schwerin and Berlin, 1815). 
lle shows the inconsistency of Tajmudism. which, 
assuming the tuviolability of all Biblical laws, still 
recognizes the suspension of many. Tence the Tal- 
тие insistence on the restoration of the Jewish 
stati. Some ceremonial laws were meant to assure 
the holiness of the people; others to assure that of 
the priests. These ceremonies lose their meaning 
aml are remlercad obsolete the moment Israel no 
longer requires special protection for its monotheis 
tie distinctness. As soon as all men have become 
ethical monotheists, Israel is nowhere in danger of 
losing its own inonotheisim: nor is its distinctness 
further required. Hence in the Messianic time the 
ceremonies wil] lose all binding or effective foree. 
Fhis book, too, called forth much discussion, in 
whieh Reform rabbis like Herzfeld took a stand op- 
posed to Holdheim’s, Answering some of his eritics’ 
objections, Holdhein insisted upon being recognized 
as an adherent of positive historie Judaism. The 
doctrines, religions and ethical, of Biblical Judaism 
are, he claimed, the positive contents of Judaism; 
anda truly historical reform mast, for the sake of 
these positive doctrines, liberate Judaism from Tal- 
пъ. 

Holdheim took part in the rabbinical conferences 
at Drunswick (t841). Frankfort-on-the-Main (1845), 
and Breslau (1846). The stand taken by the last 
with regard to the Sabbath did not satisfy him. 
He rightly held it to hea werk compromise. For him 
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the essential clement of a trae Sabbath was not wor- 
ship. but rest (see his "Offene Dricfe über. dis 
Dritte ltabbinerversammlungs," in” ls 
At raelit," 1816, Nos. 10 א1‎ "The debates 
Rabbinical at these conferences had touchlied on vi- 
Con- tal subjects, Пос felt prompted 
ferences. to treat some of these al greater 
length, and therefore in quick. suc 
cession he published the following essays: “Was 
ерте das Rabbinische Дое ар über den Eid? ^ 
1844; e Ueber Autlósbarkeit der [Ше лр, 
1545; “ Vorschlaige zu ciner Zeit gemässen lteforim 
der Jüdischen Ehegesetze.” .הת !תת‎ 1845; “Die 
Religiöse stellung des Weibhichen Geschlechts im 
lalinudischen: Jndenthum," 7), 1846: “Prinzipien 
eines dem Gegenwirtigen hveligionsbewusstsein Brut- 
sprechenden Cultus,” 1840. 

Holdheim, consulted among others when the 
Jüdische Reformecnossenschatt was Pounded in 
Berlin, was called to be its rabbi and preacher in 
1847, delivering his inaugural discourse on Sept. 5. 
As leader of the Reformecnossenschatt be had a 
share in the editing of its prayer-book. Under him 
Sunday became the day of worship, and the * second 
days” of the holy days (except the second. day of 
tosh ha-5Shanah) were abolished. Three volumes of 
his sermons preached in Berlin have been published. 
Ile officiated at so-called 7 mixed " marriages (see Iris 
“Gemischte Bhen Zwischen Juden und Christen.” 
Berlin, 1850). Пе had to defend his congregation 
against many attacks (sce. his “ Das Gutachten des 
Herrn L. Schwab, Rabbiner zu Pesth.” th. 1848). 
Though engaged in many ways in the development 
of his society and in the organization of its institu- 
tions, during the thirteen years of his stay in Berlin he 
found leisure to write a text-book for schools on the 
religious and moral doctrines of the Mishnah (Berlin, 
185-4), a criticism of Stahl (* Ueber Stalil's Christ- 
liche Toleranz," čb. 1856), and a catechism (® J üdische 
Glaubens- und Sittenlehre,” 7, 1557). Tle also wrote 
а history of the Neformygenossenschaft (© Gesch. der 
Jiidischen Reformeemeinde,” 1857) and a more am- 
bitious work (in Hebrew) on the rabbinical and Ka- 
raite interpretations of the marriage laws (* Ma amar 
ha-Ishut,” 15605. 

lloldheim died suddenly, and his opponents even 
refused io pay his remains the honors due to him as 
a great rabbi. Sachs objected to his interment in 
the row reserved for rabbis in the Jewish cemetery ; 
but Oettinger had granted permission for the burial, 
and so Iloldheim was laid to rest among the great 
dead of the Berlin congregation, Geiger preaching 
the funera] oration. By a strange coincidence 
Sachs's grave is very near that of Holdheim. Gritz 
also has not done IIoldheim justice: in vol. x. of his 
“ Gesch. der Juden." the ehapter on IHoldheim has. 
not without justice,-come to be regarded as a blem- 
ish on the whole work. Gritz, who would make of 
Holdheim an arch-enemy ol Judaism—a second Paul 
—has to adinit that none of the families connected 
with Iloldheim's congregation has deserted Judaism 
through baptism. This fact is suflicient reply to 
Grütz's misconceptions, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ritter, Gesch. der Jüdischen Reformation, 
iii. (Samuel Holdtheim, Sein Leben, ete), Bertin, 1565; Ein- 
horn, in Sinai, Baltimore, Oct. and Noy., 1560. 
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HOLINESS (Пенг "hodesi^ ad hkedashah,” 
from a rool preserved in the Assyrian "осоки" 
= “bright 7(: Unapproachableness; the state of 
scepiuration from, and elevation above, things com 
mon, profane, or sensual, first in a physical and ex 
teria, and later in a spiritual, sense; moral purity 
and perfection incapable of sin and wrons 


——Biblicai Data: To Moses and afterward to 
Israel, Yur on Sinai manife ted 
Holiness  llimself in tire as an unapproachable 


of deity, and therefore as x holy being 

God and (Ex. iii 395, xix. 18-29, xxiv. 9 17 

Angels. “like devouring fire"; comp. Ex 

XXXIV. 29-05, {һе radiant face of 

Moses being the elect of his. intercourse with 
Ynwnm). 

In his first vision Isaiah sees the Lord surrounded 
by "fiery beings,” seraphim, their faces covered 
With Wings so that they can not gaze upon the Lord; 
and he hears the seraphim ery, ° Holy, Поу, Поу 
{that is, * unapproachable”] is the Lord of Hosts: 
the whole earth is full of Ths glory.” fsaiah is in 
fear for his hfe hecause his eyes have seen the Lord 
(Isa. vi. 1-0). Henceforth the burden of his mes- 
sage to {Israel is God's holiness (Isa. i. 4; v. 19, 24, 

ООСО OD oe IN הכ‎ cde 
XXXVI 28), and the Tsaian ex pression, “the Holy 
One of Israel,” reappears in the exilie chapters (16а. 
хп. 11. ; xli. 5 б; Alv. 11; xlvii. ₪: xlviii 
[ts lis. 19M SER IMN MH. was המער‎ £o this 
conception that the fiery nature of God, which made 
Him unapproachable, and Iis nearness awful in its 
effects upon frail human beings (Lev. Xvi. 1; Num. 
v. 20; П Sam. vi. 5), was so sublimated and spiri 
tualized that it became a power for rightcousness, 1 
tire devouring wrong-doing and injustice, and puri- 
tying the doers of evil. Compare Deut. iv, 22-2 
("Take heed unto yourselves, lest ye forget the 
covenant of the Lord . . . and make vou a graven 
image . . ., for the Lord thy God is a consuming 
fire, even a jealous God"); or dosl. xxiv. 19-20 
) Ye can not serve the Lord: Tor he is an holy God; 
he is a jealous God; . if ye torsake the Lord 

‚ he will. consume you (comp. 1 Sam 
о 

Phere is still something of that elemental holiness 
or fiery nature implied when it is ані in Job that 
before Him man and stars, the heavens, und llis 
angels (literally, “INS holy ones") are not clean 
(Job xv. 14-15, xxv.5; comp. iv. 18). On account 
of their fiery nature the angels, though not pure 
when compared with God, are called “the holy 
ones," that is ^ unapproachable ? or * majestic " (Job 
v. 1 v ]0 בה[‎ PR: 6: Дес. XIV Я, 
Procl dg סו‎ ххх О Damn die. Hahn Шун 
God alone is Ше Holy and Incomparable One (Mab. 
ni ə; I Sam. ll. 9; Ех. טא‎ 11: "None Is wri 
[A. V. " glorious "] in holiness like hinn“) 

God's holiness is manifested clietly in Tis puni- 
tive justice and righteousness (Isa. v. 16; Ps. xci 
SED Ие SS. Num NSSIS-IS Zeck ,וו אא‎ 
xxxviii. 99). Therefore sinners must stand in awe 
of {lis “devouring fire," and only those free from 
blemish shall behold the King in His beauty (Isa. 


v] 


f 


Holiness 


xxii. 11-17; comp. iv. 3, vi. У). Tt is owing to His 
holiness that He is too pure to permit His eyes to “ be- 
hold evil and look on iniquity " with 


Jewish out punishing them (Hab. i. 13); “the 
Ideal of eyes of His glory are provoked” at the 
Holiness. sight of wrong (lsa. iii. 8). At times 


it is the nnapproachable loftiness of 
God that is expressed in the term " holiness” (Ps 
]xxvii. 14 [A. V. 13]: " Thy wav is in holiness”. 
Ps. Ixvili. 25 [A. V. 24]: “Tbe goings of my Gol 
and King in holiness“ [ A. V., in both cases inaceu- 
rately, "in the sanctuary |: 1sa.1x. 15: " 1 dwell in 
the high and holy plice"; comp. Jer. x vii. 12; Ps. 
cii. 20). It is by this “holiness.” in the sense of 
“majesty " or ^ exaltedness,” that God swears (Amos 
lv. 2; comp. vi. 8; Ps. Ixxxix. 55 LA. V. 34]; comp 
Isa lxii. 8); and it is the arm of His holiness (A. V. 
"his holy arm”) that does all His wondrons deeds 
(Isa. lii 10, Ps. xcviii 1). His holiness invests His 
“words” with power (Jer. xxiii. 9, Ps ev. 42) and 
His “name” with awe (Amos il 7: Ezek. xx. 39, 
Lev. xx. 3). Finally, God, as the Holy Being, high 
above ail things profane and sensual, became the 
highest ideal and pattern of purity and perfection: 
“Ye shall he holy, for 1 the Lord am holy " (Lev 
XIX OS xS): 

Here must be noted the striking eontrast between 
the specifically Jewish aud the general Semitic 
conception of holiness. The term " kadosh " (also 
* herein"; = “holy "), —perhapsoriginully * kadesh " 
(* brightness," e.g., of the well us the fountain of life 
[^'En Kadesh "[ ; see Brugsch, * Gesch, Aegyptens," 
1577, p. 200; Movers,” Phoenizier," i. 188)—is applied 
to Astarte, the goddess of fertility, known for ubomi 
паре orgies, aud her lascivious priests andl priest- 
esses ure culled " kedeshim" and * kedeshot" (the 
holy ones; Gen. xxxviii. 21; Deut. .זוגא ג‎ 18: 1 Kings 
xiv. 94, xxii. 47; II Kings xxiii. 7: also Hosea, xi. 
9, xii. 1, where the Masoretic teat betrays later 
emendation). 1t was the imitation by Israel of this 
abominable Astarte cult that roused the prophets 
indignation (Amos ii. 7), and caused the Israelitish 
howgiver to draw the distinction between the holy 
God of Israel and the gods of the surrounding nations 
(Lev. xviii. 24-30, xx. 22-26; Deut. xxiii. 18-19), 
and to insist on the avoidance of every impure act 
in the camp of Israel, in the midst of which God as 
the Holy One was present (Deut. S xiii. 15 [A. V. 14]: 
Num. xv. 30-40). 

It is in congruity with this view that God as the 
Holy One also sanctifies persons and things. In the 
ancient conception holiness wis a transmissible qual- 
ity; wherefore they that offered incense before the 
Lord were “hallowed” (Num. xvii. 2-3), and what- 
soever touched the altar was thereby made boly 
(Ex. Xxix. 27, Comp. xxx. 88; Lev. vi. 11, 20; T Sam. 
xxi. 6; Hag. ii. 12); even he who touched the offici. 
קתווה‎ priest (Ezek xliv. 19, xlvi. 20; Pw Ixv. 5) 
was rendered holy. 1n the Mosaic system the holi- 
ness of consecrated persons and things emanated 
from God, but men must at the same time declare 
them holy (comp. Ex. xxix. 11 with xxviii. 41, xxix. 
ןכ ן‎ дә СУШ | Num: Vii i: T Sam. Avi. 5: II 
Sam. vill 11: I Kings viii. 64). It is the Lord who 
sanctifies the priestly house of Aaron (Lev. xxi. 15, 
23, xxii. 0, 16; Ezek. xx. 16), the Levites (Num. 
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viii. 17); the first-born (Nun. iii. £3; comp. Ex. xiii. 
9. Pent. ху. 19): Israel (Ex, ххх 19; טי]‎ xx. op 
xxi. 8, Ezek. xx. 12, xxxvi. 28); the Sabbath (Gen. 

ii 3; Ex. xx. 11); and the prophet (Jer. 1. 5). 
All things become “holy " that are excluded from 
common or profane use (“ hol”; I Sam. xxi. 5) by 
being connected with the worship of 


The God: (1) The places in which God is 
Holiness supposed to dwell or where 116 ap- 
of Persons peared (Ex. iii. о; Josh. v. 15; Deut. 

and xxii. 15; 11 Chron. vii 11): Tence 
Things. every sanctuary (© mikdash,” Ex. xxv. 


У, or " kodesh," Ex. xxviii. 29; Ezek. 
xlii. 20), and every part of the sanetuary, and every 
vessel used therein (Ex. xxvi. 98; 1 Sam. xxi. 6; 
Ezek. xlii. 13; Num. iii. 31). Such a place with atts 
site was markel off as holy (Ex. xix. 28; Ezek. xlv. 
1). The hill of the Temple (Isa. xi. 9 and elsewhere) 
became “the holy hill ^; Jerusalem, “the holy city " 
(Pa. xlvi. 5; Zeph. iii. 11; Isa. xlviii. 2); anu Dales: 
tine, “the holy land " (Zech. ii. 16; comp. Hosea ix. 
3-4). God's heavenly habitation, “the seat of Ilis 
holiness.” is holy. becanse of His unapproachable 
(fiery) majesty (Micah i. 2; Hab. ii. 20; and else- 
where); so, likewise, is ^ the throne of His holiness " 
(Ps. xlvii. 9; comp. Ezek. xxviii. 14: "the fiery 
mountain of the [heathen] gods”). 

2) All the things consecrated or brought as sac- 
rifices to God (Ex. xxviii. 38, xxx. 35, xxxvi. 6; I 
Mam. xxi. 5; Nun. xvi. 15, 32: Lev. x е 
xiv. 20), and whatever is nsed in worshiping in the 
sanctuary (Ex. xxviii. 2 ef seq. ; XXX. 25, 85). These 
things are not holy in themselves, but “holy unto 
the Lord" (Ex. xxviii. 56, XXX. 97: Б е ו ורוה‎ 
xxiii. 20; and clsewhere); that is, their relation to 
the divinity renders them holy; and in aecordance 
With their more or less close external or internal re- 
lationship to God and His dwelling-place they are 
differentiated in their degree of holiness, as “holy,” 
ar “holy of holies” (Ex. xxvi. 93; Xxx. 10 oe 
Lev. xvi. 33; and elsewhere). 

(3) All persons “separated” from the rest of man- 
kind to serve God or serve in the sanctuary of God. 
The priest is “holy unto God” (Lev. xxi. 6, 7), and 
Aaron, being separated from the rest of the Levites. 
is called “holy of holies” (I Chron. xxiii. 13 [A. V. 
incorrect]); so also are the Nazarite (Num. vi. 5) 
and the prophet Of Kings iv. 9). 

Especially is Israel * holy unto the Lord " (Deut. 
vii. 6; xiv. 9, 91; xxvi. 19; хху 7 

Israelis " His holy kingdom” (Ps. exiv. 


Israel J). “His holy people? (Isa. lxii. 2, 
а Holy xiii. 18; Dan. xii. 7), "His holy seed ” 
People. = (Isa. vi. 18: Ezra ix. 2); Israel is “the 


people of holy ones" (Dan. vii. 21, 
27; vii. 24). It is "a holy uation” because it has 
been separated as “a kingdom of priests" from 
amidst the nations of the earth (Ex. xix. 6); and as 
"holy men" the people of Israel are to abstain from 
unclean meat (Ex. xxii. 30; Deut. xiv. 21; Lev. 
xxi. 25-26; comp. Ezek. xliv. 31). from intermar- 
riage with the idolutrous nations (Deut. vii. 2-6: 
Mal. ii. 11; Ezra vi. 2t, ix. 11), from heathen modes 
of disfignrement (Deut. xiv. 2); and they are to wear 
à mark of distinction on their body (Dan. xi. 28, 30) 
and ou their dress (Num. xv. 20). 
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Here, too, is noticeable a diference between the 

ancient view of holiness maintained in the priestly 
legislation, andl the higher prophetic view which 
lends it a loftier etlieal meaning. The place where 
God dwells or the sacrifice is offered wherewith He 
is especially approached is physically holy, and to 
draw near or to look upon it brings death (Ex. 
ןוו‎ xxx CU? Cove Ss. 9 0- Num, nib I. iv. 20; 
comp. Ex. xix. 24), The holiness of Israel, also, is 
at times regarded as inherent in the nation (Num. 
xvi. 8), or in the land as the seat of [Israel's God 
(Amos vii 17); but it developed more and more into 
an ethical obligation (Deut. xxvi. 19, xxviii. 9; Lev. 
xix. 2, xx. Т), a state of moral perfection to be at. 
tained by abstinenee from evil and by self control. 
The title “the holy ones” is given later on to the 
class of pious ones (Ps. xvi. 9; xxxiv. 110; Ixxxix. 
6,8[A. V. 5, 7р. Possibly it was given to those be- 
lieved to be imbued with the divine spirit of holiness 
(see Hoty SPIRIT). 
In Rabbinical Literature: While the Levit- 
ical legislation—the so-called “Law of Holiness,” 
which. according to the critical view of the Bible, is 
the precipitate of the writings of the priest- prophet 
Ezekiel—made holiness the central idea of the Mo- 
saic law (Lev. xix. 2, xx. 26), post-exilie Judaism 
developed the system iu two different directions, the 
Sadducean priesthood laying all the stress on exter- 
nal sanctity in its various gradations and ramiliea- 
tions, Whereas theancient Hasidim, and their succes- 
sors, the Pharisees and Essenes, made inner holiness 
more and more the aim of life. It is the priestly 
system which, following the example of Ezekiel (хі. – 
xlviii.), counted ten degrees of holiness (beginning 
with the land of Palestine as the Holy Land and with 
the Holy City, and ending with the holy of holies of 
the Temple) and the corresponding ten degrees of im- 
purity (Kelim i 6-9; Tosef., Kelim,i.; for the holi- 
ness ol Jerusalem sce Tosef., Neg. vi. 2). Similarly, 
the different saerifices were classified according to 
their degrees of holiness (Zeb. v -xiv.: Ме“, i.-iii. ; 
Niddah vii. 1). In fact, the entire Temple ritual in 
all its detail as given in the Mishnah is based upon 
the sacerdotal view of holiness. The quaint notion 
that the Holy Scriptures contaminate (^ taboo ") the 
hands (Yad. ii. 2-5) is derived from priestly practise 
(see Geiger, "Urschrift," pp. 170-174; comp. As- 
sumptio Mosis, vii. 10). So does the claim to supe- 
rior rank made by the Aaronite over the Levite, by 
the Levite over the common people (Git. 59b), and 
by the high priest over the Nazarite (Naz. vii. T) 
emanate from the Temple, and not from the school- 
house (Sifra, Ahare Mot, xiii). 

The Hasidim, in their battle against Syrian idola- 
try and the Jewish apostates among the Hellenistic 
party of the Saddueean priesthood, extended tlie 
rules of Levitical holiness to the extent of deelaring 
the very soil of the heathen impure (Shab. 15а). The 
leading idea is expressed in the Book of Jubilees, 
xxii. 16-17: “Separate thyself from the nations and 
eat not with them, and do not according to their 
works, . . . for their works are unclean and all their 
ways a pollution, an abomination, and uncleanness. 
They offer their sacrifices to the dead and worship 
evil spirits” (see notes in Charles, “The Book of 
Jubilees," 1902, pp. 140 ef xeg.). Accordingly, the 
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Holiness 


Нама understood the very | omianmt Be holy” 
{0 signily “Separate yourselves from the rest of 
men” (Sifre, Redoshim, i}, their maxin beine, 
“Wherever the Toral speaks ef holiness, it has in 
view abstinence from idolatry and trom its coneoim- 
itant moral depravity and licentiousness“ (bh in. 11, 
Lev. 1. Axi). Holiness “like that of the priests,” 
holiness in body “ike that of the angels,’ beranu: 
the Uasidean ideal (larg. Yer. to lx. v vii. 20, Lev. 
XX. 7; Num. Xv. 40); hence, most probably, the 
name * Perisha " (the one separated [rom persons und 
things that may contaminate; see DPH iisti»). 

Part of that system ol holiness were regular ablu- 
tions before morning prayer and before every meal 
(Ber. 53b), and nazir-like abstinence from things 
permitted which may lead to things forbidden (el. 
Wa, Tasan, 11a), and especially from impure sights 
and thoughts (Shab. 86a, 118b; Мери. 198 Phe 
Israelites in general are called “holy men” (Sibyl 
lines, ii. 168), especially the martyred HIasidiun (č. 
ii. 263): Israel of the future will be “a holy gen 
eration " (5. xiv. 859; Psalms of Solomon, xvii. 28, 
36); “Israel's character of holiness has been given 
him by God to last forever” (Lev. R. xxiv.). 

In rabbinieal ethics, too, holiness is the highest 
ideal (Sotah ix. 15). Only the few eleet ones were 
culled “saints” (Wisdom v. 5; Pes. 104a; Shab. 
IISD; Ket. 103b). “Moly Congregation,” or * Con- 
eregation of the Saints," was the name given toa 
brotherhood bound together for a life of prayer, 
study, and labor, in expectation of the Holy Spirit 
and in preparation for the Messianie time (see ‘EDAN 
IKEDosnam: EssExEs); hence also the saints of the 
New Testament. All the more significant is the 
teaching of rabbinical Judaism: " None can be ealledl 
saint before death” (Мат. Tel. to Ps. xvi. 5), which 
is interpreted to mean: “The saints are to be 
trusted only when they are in the earth,” because 
God Himself “ putteth no trust in lis saints” (Job 
xv: E) 

Holiness is an ideal state of perfection attained 
only by God (Yer. Ber. ix. 18а). " Man grows in 
holiness the more he aspires to the divine while rising 
above the sensual” (Yoma 80а). The entire system 
of the Jewish law has the hallowing of life as its 
aim, to be reached through good works, through 
observance of the Sabbath and holy days Охтрртхн), 
and through the sanctification of God's name (* Kid- 
dush ha-Shem”;see Midr. Teh. to Ps. хх. o). lt is 
holiness whieh elevates and permeates the thoughts 
and motives of life, and henee it is the highest pos- 
sible principle of ethies. 

“VJoliness” became for rabbinical Judaism syn- 
onymous with purity of life, purity of action, and 
purity of thought; it lent its peculiar sanctitica: 
tion to the Snbbath, to the name of God—nay, to 
the whole motive of moral conduct (see KippusH 
WA-SHEM)—to portions of the prayers (see. KAD 
DISH), and to the relations of man and wife (see 
MARRIAGE): and under its influence personal purity 
in Judaism beeame the highest standard and maxim 
of ethics found in any religious system — lence 
Maimonides gave the name ~ Kedushah” (= © loli- 
ness”) to the fifth book of his Yad ha-Tfazakah, 
which treats of the sexual relations. and Nahmani- 
des laid down rules of conduct fer conjugal life in 
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a book entitled * Iggeret ba-Kedushali” (= © Letter 

on Holiness ") 

MIBLIOCRAPDY : Hastings. Dict. Bible: Hamburger, HN. В.Т, 
and Herzog-Hauck, Heal Buen, s.v. Heiligheit Бар de 
Vidas, Reshit Hokoneah, Sha'ar Kedusheh; M. Lazarus, 
Fthics of Judaism, ii; eh. + und т, 
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HOLITSCHER, PHILIP: ilungariin land 
holder and author; born in Budapest Aug. 19, 1522. 
His parents destined him fora mercantile carcer, and 
in 1842 he took over bis father’s factory, Ue retired, 
however, front business ahout thirty years later, and 
since then has lived on his estate in Alag, devoting 
himself to economie questions. Under the name of 
* Fidelius” he wrote a work on political economy 
entitled “Dic Ocsterreichische Nationalbank und thr 
Eintluss aul die Wirtschaftlichen Verhältnisse der 
Monarchie" (Vienna, 1875). Me wrote also: "lm 
Banne Fortunas,” a romaner (Budapest, 1882); “ Er- 
zühlingen" (1881): “Gedanken und Gestalten," 
poems (Breslau, 1857); “Skanderbeg,” a drama (/5. 
1890), “Carols Weltreisen und Abenthcucr” (Stutt- 
gart, 1892); “ Der Letzte König von Polen,” a drama 
(20. 1803); “Splitter und Balken,” poems (75. 1895); 
"Neues Leben? (ер, 1895). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Horvath, Könyvész t, 1884; Szinnyel, Magyar 
2 Elete, iv; Kürsehner, Deutscher Literatur Kalender, 
~ L. V. 
HOLLAENDERSKI, LEON LOB BEN 

DAVID: Polish scholar and author; born at Wis- 

tiniecz, government of Suwalki, Russian Poland, 

1808; died in Paris Dec. 20, 1879. Ie studied at 

Koénigsherg, Prussii, aml on lis return in 1883 was 

appointed an interpreter at the tribunal of Suwalki. 

There, in 1835, he founded the first priuting and 

lithographic establishment in the government, as 

well as three bookstores. 1655 Polish sympathies, 
however, soon attracted the attention of the Russian 
government. He was denouneed, his property was 
confiscated, and he barely escaped with his hfe fo 

Paris (1843). 

Through the recommendation of Arago he ob- 
tained a position in one of the railroad offices, and 
employed his leisure time in literary pursuits, whieh 
gave him in after years cousiderable reputation as a 
philosopher, moralist, historian, and bibliographer. 

Of his published works may be mentioned: " Ce- 
line la Niece de l'AUbé" (1832); “Tlistoire des Juifs 
en Pologne," the first in its tell (1846); “Trilogie 
Philosophique et Populaire: Mosehbek," à romance in 
which are faithfully depicted the Polish customs of 
that time; " Dix-linit Sieeles de Prejuges Chrétiens"; 
“Dictionnaire Universel Frangais-Tlébreu? ; *L'Ex- 
emple,” an essay on morals; "Israel et Sa Vocation,” 
published in * Arch. Isr.” (Paris, 1863-64). Besides 
these works, he js the author of the following, 
in verse: “Meditations d'un Proscrit Polonais”; 
"L'Amour et l'Ilymen?; "La Liberté de France- 
Maçons”; “Lamentation de Juifs Polonais sous Nie. 
olas 1*".” 116 also translated [bn Ezra's * Ma'adanne 
Melck,” under the title of " Déliees Royales ou le 
Jeu des Echees”; “ Mémoire de Kilinsky " from the 
Polish into French; and the third part of Berakot 
(Paris, 1871). 

Ilis numerous contributions to periodical literature 
as well as his works appeared variously under the 
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names of “Tolland,” “Hollander.” *iTollaender," 
amd "J| 1 ” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Larousse, Dict. Zeitlin, Bibl. Jud. 
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HOLLAND. Sve NETHERLANDS. 


HOLLANDER, JACOB H.: Associate profess. 
or of political economy and head ot the department 
of political economy in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; horn in Baltimore July 28, 1871. Ile was edu- 
cated in the university to which he is attached (B.A. 
1491: Ph.D, 1894. Prior to graduation he was ap- 
pointed instructor in. political economy in Amherst 
College, and taught there in the autumn of 1894, 
when he was recalled to Johns Hopkins by appoint- 
iment as assistant in political economy. Since then 
he has remained a member of its faculty, being suc- 
cessively promoted to the rank of instructor (1895), 
associate (1896), associate professor of finanee (1899), 
and associate professor of political economy and 
director of the department (1909), In 1897 he was 
selected: us secretary of the special mission of the 
United States sent by President McKinley to nego- 
tinte a monetary agreement with the leading conn- 
tries of Europe. He has served as chairman of the 
committee on municipal finance of the Baltimore 
Reform League and as chairman of the Municipal 
Lighting Commission of Baltimore. 

Early in 1900 the United States government ap- 
pointed Hollander special commissioner to revise the 
laws relating to taxation in Porto Rico, aud on May 
l. in the sume year, treasurer of Porto Rico, whieh 
position he held until July 25, 1901, when the island 
was declared self-supporting.  Ilollander is now 
(1903) chairman of the publication committee of the 
Ameriean Jewish Historical Society, and is a member 
of the publication committee of the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society. Ilis more important works are: “The 
Cincinnati Sonthern Railway: A Study in Municipal 
Activity” (Baltimore, 1804); "Letters of David 
Ricardo to John Ramsay MeCullah” (New York, 
1595); “Letters of David Ricardo to 8 
Trower” (Oxford, 1899); * The Financial History of 
balthnore? (Baltimore, 1599); “Studies in State 
Taxation ” (edited; 29. 1900); * Reports of Treasurer 
of Porto Rico” (Washington, 1900-01). Пе has writ- 
ten many minor papers on financial and economie 
subjects in scientific journals, and las eontributed 
to the publications of fhe American Jewish Ilistor- 
ical Socicty articles relating to the history of the 
Jews in Maryland. 

A. p. LE 

HOLLÁNDER, LUDWIG HEINRICH : Ger- 
man dental surgeon; born at Leobschütz Feb. 4, 
1883; died at 11116 March 14, 1897; educated at 
the universities at Würzburg and Breslau (M.D. 
1856). During the following nine years he practised 
medicine in South Africa, Returning to Germany 
in 1866, he settled in Halle as a dental surgeon, and 
was admitted to tlie medical faeulty of the univer- 
sity as privat-doeent in 1873. When in 1878 a dental 
department was added to the medieal institutions of 
the university, Ilolliinder became its principal, with 
the title of professor, which position he held until 
his death. 

Hollander published his experiences in South 
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Africa in the “ Globus," 1566 and 1867. Пе contrib- 
nted several essay son dental subjects to the medical 
journals, and in 1877 translated into German Tomes's 
“ Manual of Dental Anatomy.” Tle was also the au- 
thor of * Beiträge zur Zahnheilkunde,” Leipsic, 1881, 
and “Die Extraction der Zähne,” zb. 1582 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Bioyraphisehes Lexikon. 
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HOLLE KREISH: The ceremony of naming 
infants, especially girls, in the cradle (“shem ha- 
*arisah "), adopted by the German Jews from their 
neighbors. On the Sabbath when the mother of the 
child attends the synagogue Tor the tirst time after 
her continement, children of from eight to ten years 
of age ure invited to the house fora festivity, where 
they form a circle around. the cradle in whieh the 
infant (as s rule, a month old) lies. Lifting the cradle 
three times, they ery: “Holle! Holle! What shall 
the child's name be?" Whereupon the elnld’s com 
mon, or non-óebrew, name is called out. in a loud 
voice, while the father of the child recites the first 
verse of Leviticus. In some places the book of 
Leviticus is laid in the cradle, under the child's head. 
In parts of Germany this ceremony of naming thc 
child was performed in the case of both boys and 
girls; but generally only girls were named on sneli 
occasions, the naming ol boys being done in connec- 
tion with circumcision. 

From Moses Minz (Responsa, No. 19), Yuspa Hahn 
(^ Yosef Отел," p. 212a), and Sefer IIasidim, pp. 
1139-1140, itappears that the custom was established 
among the German Jews in the fifteenth century. 
and that its origin was so little known that the name 
given it was taken to be partly Hebrew ("hol 
= profane," and " kreish ” = “naming 7), and was 
interpreted: "the giving of the profane [ornon-holy | 
name.”  Thisexplanation is even accepted by Zunz 
(eG. V." p. 459) and by M. Brück (© Pharisitische 
Volkssitten,” 1840, p. 27; see also L. Low, * Lebens- 
alter," 1893, p. 105, where “holla” is taken as an 
interjection). But Dr. Perles has shown that the 
custom originated in Germany, where Holle, like the 
Babylonian and Jewish пати, was a demon eager 
to carry olf infants; and, in order to protect the 
child from injury, a circle was drawn around it and 
ה‎ name given under forms intended to ward off the 
power of Holle. As circumcision seemed a sufficient 
safeguard for boys, holle kreish by the Jews was 
cenerally performed in tlie case of girls only. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perles, in (réllz Jubelschrift, 1887, p. 26. 
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HOLLESCHAU: City in Moravia, with about 
5,600 inhabitants. The old ghetto of Iolleschau 
still forms a separate township, and contains tbere- 
fore a German interdenominational school. which is 
mostly frequented hy Jewish children. The Jewish 
community numbers 1,500. 1n 1560 the svnagogue 
was rebuilt by permission of Wenry von Sternberg, 
the lord of the manor. The war of Bethlen Gabor 
against Ferdinand Н. (1622) entailed much suffering 
upon the community, due to Hungarian troops. 
Twenty-one years later the community was plun- 
dered by the Swedes. At a synod held at Ifolle- 
schau in 1653 the old statutes for the Jewish com- 
munities in Moravia תקנות)‎ Nen were for the first 


time revised and amended Tn t682 the Jews were 
forbidden to appear in the market pce during д 
procession, During the Hood of 1686 hundreds of 
graves were obliterated, the stones bein ^. washed 
from their original places Jn 1741 the community 
was laid under contribution by the Prussians, and 
in 1742 it was ordered to pay, within a fortnight, 
2.301 gulden as war-tax; the constant exactions ot 
the war left the congregation burdened with a debt 
of 40,000 florins, When Maria Theresa issued an 
edict banishing the Jews from Moravia (1715), the 
synagogue in IIolleschau and the sacrcd vessels were 
seized, and the most prominent of the Jews arrested. 
To complete their misery, a fire broke out in the 
same year, destroying а third of the Jewish qnar- 
ter. In 1774, when Abraham Skrain killed his serv 
ant Josepha Trumezmin, the populace were about 
to storm and burn the Jewish quarter, but were 
prevented by the clergy, who placed altars with 
holy images in front of Skrain’s house. 

The next hundred years seem to have heen com 
paratively uneventful. Rudolph Eugene, Count of 
Wrbna and Freudenthal, acted as mayor for the 
Jewish community from 1964 until his death in 
18%3. In 1991 the parish of IHolleschan was fixed, 
and since Jan. 1, 1802, the community has included 
those of the counties of Holleschan, Bistritz, and 
Wisowitz. A new synagogue was dedicated in 1892. 
Serious anti-Semitic disturbances occurred in 1599, 
which were traceable to friction between Germans 
and Czechs. 

The rabhinate of Holleschau, from 1630 to the pres- 
ent century, has been held by: 

Isaac Segal. 1630. 

Menahem Mendel, 1646. 

Eliezer b. Abdeel Isaac, author of “ Tikkun Sofemm ” (Prague, 
165%). 

Shahbethai Cohen, the ** Sehaeh," 1602. 

Moses Isaac J. L. Zunz, 1668-75. 

Menahem Mendel, 1679-85; author of “ Zinzenet Menahem.” 

Israel Frankel, one of the Vienna exiles; died 1700. 

Eliezer Oettinger, 1689-1709; relative and teacher of Jonathan 
Eybesehütz. 

Joseph Oppenheim, 1710-14; son of the bibliophile David Op- 
penheim. 

David Strauss, 1714-22. 

Saadia Katzenellenbogen, 1723-26. 

Aaron M. M. Hamburg. 1730-59, 

Joseph Freistadt, 1760-65. 

Isaac b. Abraham, 1707-86. 

Judah Löb Teomin (Judah Lisser), 1788-94. 

Abraham Stern, author of ` Mizrahi Ma'araln,"" 1746 97. 

Menahem Mendel Deutsch, 1802-19. 

loseph Biach Feilbogen, 1841-67. 

Markus Pollak, 1857-95. 

Jacob Freimann (since 15921. 

In addition to two synagogues the community has 
had a bet ha-midrash since 1808; among the scholars 
appointed to it was Salomon Haas (d. 184%), author 
of * Kerem Shelomoh.? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scebwoy, Topographie vom Markgraftum 
Mähren, Vienna, 1191: Wolny, Die Markgrafschaft Маһ- 
ren, Brinn, 1835 35; Freimann, Die Rabbiner in Holle- 
schau, 1903. 
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HOLOFERNES, HOLOPHERNES: General 

of Nebuchadnezzar, mentioned in the apocryphal 

Book of Judith: killed at Bethulia (Judith xiii. 6-8). 

The name is evidently of Persian origin. similar in 
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formation to * Arfaphernes," “ Dataphernes,” * Tis- 
saphernes,” the last element of each of which is 
" pharna” = “ glorious” Blochet, in“ R. Is, J." xxxi. 
281). A similar name, ~ Orophernes,” or "Olo- 
phernes.” occurs in Cappadocian history, and is 
found on coins at Pirene, in inscriptions at Cnidus, 
und later in classical writers. According to Dio- 
dorus of Sicily, a Ilolofernes, brother of the sa- 
trap Ariarathes of Cappadocia, lived at the time of 
Artaxerxes Ochus (399-337 b.c.). Another was king 
of Cappadocia (158 B.C.) and a friend of Demetrins 
I. Soter; with this Holofernes many scholars, Tol 
lowing Ewald, E. L. Hicks, and Willrich, identify 
the subject of this article. Winckler originally 
(“ Altorientalisehe Forschungen,” ii. ) identified 
the latter with Asnapper (Assurbanipal); but in 
Schrader’s * K. A. T." 8d ed., p. 200, he seems to con- 
sider Cambyses as being the original of the general 
in the Book of Judith, Klein has not been followed by 
scholars in identifying Holofernes with lladrian’s 
general Julius Severus (^ Actes du Huitième Congres 
e. des Orientalistes,” il. 85 et seg., Leyden, 1835). 
For a fuller discussion of tliis subject see JUDITH. 

It is worthy of notice that, though the longer He- 
brew midlvrash based on the Book of Judith does 
mention Holofernes, the shorter version (which 
Gaster, * Proceedings Soc, Bib. Areheology," xvi. 
156, believes to be the older) substitutes Seleucus. 

According to the Book of Judith, Holofernes is 
sail to have been despatched by Nebuchadnezzar 
with an army of 120,000 toot and 12,000 horse 
for the purpose of taking vengeance "on all the 
earth ” (Judith ii. 5). After having devastated 
many countries, Holofernes reached Esdraclon, and 
encamped between Geba and Scythopolis to collect 
his forces. Fhe dews, resolved to defend themselves, 
fortified the mountain passes. Holofernes was ad 
vised by Achior, the captain of Ammon, not to at 
tack the Jews; but, ignoring the advice, he pro- 
ceeded against Bethulia. lnstead of attacking the 
city, however, he seized the wells, hoping thereby 
to compel the inhabitants to capitulate. In this he 
would have succeeded. but for a beautiful widow 
named Judith who visited him at his camp, and, 
after a binquet at which Holofernes became drunk, 
cut olf his head and escaped to Bethulia The death 
of the general spread confusion through the ranks of 
the ariny, which retired in disorder before the attack 
of the Jews. See JUDITIL. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hicks, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, vi. 
aol: Marquardt, in РА одих, liv. 3, p. 509; Willrich, Ласе, 
p. 245; Schürer, Gesch. 30 ed., iii. 109. 
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HOLON (;j2n=“sandy place” or “halting. 
place"): 1. City of Judah, in the Hebron hills, al- 
lotted, with its suburbs, to the priests (Josh. xv. 51, 
xxi. 16. In the parallel passage in I Chron. vi. 73 
this city is called " Hilen (A. V.* Апет "(. 2. City 
of Moab, in the plain of Moab and east of the Jor- 
dan; mentioned with Heshbon, Dibon, and other 
cities (Ter. xlviii. 21). 
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HOLY DAYS.—-Biblical Data and 
View. See FESTIVALS, 
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— - In Talmudic Law: Upon the six holy days in 
the Jewish: calendar— the first and seventh days of 
Passover, the first and eighth days of Sukkot (Taber. 
nacles), the day of Shebu'ot (Weeks), and the day of 
Rosh ha-Shanih (New-Year—the Bille prohibits 
every kind of labor (Lev. xxiii, 7, 8, 21, 25, 55, 36). 
The punishment prescribed for the transgressor of 
this law is stripes (хее CRIME). AlL kinds of work 
forbidden on the Sabbath are forbidden also on the 
holy days, except such work as is necessary for the 
preparation of food for the day of the festival (Ex. 
xii. 16; Bezah 36a). The Day of Atonement is like 
the Sabbath im this respect, that work ot any kind is 
forbidden; the only ditference is in the punishment 
meted out to the transeressor: for Sabbath- breaking 
the punishment is stoning: for working on the Day 
of Atonement il is excision (KARET). 
Carrying objects from place to place or kindling 
а fire, permissiblein connection with the preparation 
of food, is also permitted when done 


What for other purposes, so long as too 
Work much labor js not involved. Even 
Permitted. with regard to the preparation of food 


only such work is permitted as could 

not be done before the holy day, or such as, if done 
before the holy day, would not result satisfactorily. 

Thus, it is permitted to slaughter an animal and to 
cook and bake on the holy day, because, if done be- 

fore, the food would not taste as wel. Dut it is for- 

hidden to harvest, to gather fruit from a tree, to 
grind ina mill, or todo anything that could have been 

done as well before the holy gay. The general pur- 

pose underlying these laws is to enhance the joy of 
the festival, and therefore the Rabbis permitted ali 

work necessary to that end, while guarding against 
turning it into a working-day (Maimonides, “ Yad,"- 
Shebitot Yon Fob, i. 5-8). 

Although only so much work is permitted as is 
absolutely necessary for the preparation of the food 
for the day of the festival, an increase, for instance, 
in the amount of meat cooked, when no extra labor 
is caused thereby, even though not necessary for the 
day, is permitted. "Phe housewife may fill the ket- 
tle with meat, although only a portion of it will be 
used on the holy dav; she may fill the oven with 
bread, even though she needs but one loat (Bezah 
17a; “Yad,” Shebitot Yom-Toh, i. 10) Washing 
and anointing were considered by the Rabbis of as 
much importance as eating, and therefore they per- 
mitted the heating of water for the purpose of wash- 
ing face, hands, wud fect, bnt. not for the whole body 
(Dezah 21b; " Yad,” Shebitot Yom-Tob, i, 16; Shul- 
han ^" Aruk, Oral Hayyim, 511, 2). 

On the holy gays some authorities forbid the use 
of any ohject not previously designated for that pur- 

pose (*mukzceh") A chicken kept 

'* Mukzeh" for its eggs, or an ox kept for plow- 
and ‘‘Ha- ing, or fruit kept for business may 
kanah." not be used as food ona holy day un 
less it has been expressly stated before 

the holy day that these were destined to he used as 
food (^ hakanah ”)}. Allauthoritiesagree that objects 
that come into existence on a holy day )" nolad "( 
may not be used on that day (“ Yad,” Shebitot Yon- 
Tob. i. 17, 18; RADD and Kesef Mishneh ed loc.: 
Orah Hayyvim, 495, 4, Isserles’ gloss). tt is forbid. 
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dep to eat an egg laid on the day ofa testinal, not 
withstanding the fact that it may have been ready the 
day before. The reason for this kow as given in Bezahi 
Vbis, according to Rabba, as follows: 11 is not per 
mitted to prepare on the Sabbath for a festival that 
follows it, orona festival for the Sabbath following 
it Tence, an eee ilon a festival immediately fol- 
lowing the Sabbath may net be used on that day he- 
cause it was prepared on the Sabbath, and in order 
to make the law uniform so that no mistake could 
eceur (7 gezerali?"), it was forbidden even if laid on 
à festival not. immediately preceded by a Sabbath, 
Ifthe holy day occurred on a Friday, no food could 
he prepared for the coming Sabbath unless express 
provision had been made for such preparation. on 
the day preceding the holy day by means of “'erub 
tabshilin “ (see Erco) This consists of bread and 
some dish over which the blessing is pronounced 
and an Aramaic formula recited in which the sig- 
nificance of the 'erub is declared. The idea of the 
“ти js that tlis dish. prepared before a festival 
for the Sabbath, is regarded as the beginning of the 
Sabbatical preparations, which need only be contin- 
ned on the holy day (Bezah 15b; © Yad,” Shebitat 
Кили Гор, vr... 2; Orah llayviimn, 521; sce Bezan). 
The second day holy day, although a rabbinical in- 
stitution established because of the uncertainty of 
the calendar, was still regarded by the Rabbis as of 
equal sanctity with the first day, and all work for 
bidden on the first dav is also forbidden on the sec- 
ond. While no punishment is pre- 


Second scribed for the violator of asecond-day 
Days of holy day, the Jewish communities took 
Festivals. it upon themselves to inflict punish 


ment upon hin | Excommunication, 
even beating (~ makkat mardut "), was frequently the 
lot of such a transgressor (sce EXCOMMUNICATION ). 
The only distinction the Rabbis make between the 
first and second days concerns burials: on the first 
day the burial must be carried out by non Jews, on 
the second day Jewsare permitted to conductit. The 
two days are regarded in all respects as two distinet 
holy days, and objects that come into existence on the 
first day can be used on the second. The two days 
ol Nes Year, however, are considered as one day. 
except in the case of a burial, which is permitted on 
the second day (Bezah ба; “Yad.” Shebitot Yom- 
Tob, i. 22-24; Orah Hayyim, 496, 5260) For the 
laws concerning Palestinian Jews, who do not ob 
serve the second day, but who have settled in a place 
outside Palestine where it is observed, or vice versa, 
SA OXFLICT OF LAWS; CUSTOM. 

To rejoice und he cheerful on the holy days is rec- 
ommended by the Rabbis. It is customary to give 
new toys and fruit to children, new garments and 
ornaments to women, and to have meat and wine on 
the table during these days. The day should be di- 
vided into halves, one to be spent in eating, drink- 
ing, and amusement, the other in worship and study. 
Fasting or the delivering of funeral orations is for- 
bidden. Too much drinking and excessive hilarity. 
however, are not encouraged. The court used to 
appoint overseers, Who visited the public parks and 
gardens to sce that men and women in their jovial- 
ity should not commit sin. The law thus succeeded 
in establishing a dignified observance of the festivals 
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by the Jews, tree {rom I Tu ano Treentious hilar 
itv (Bezah 15b; Һерис Yom Tol, vi. 16 21; Orah 
Hay vim, 5029). For the ritual ot the holy days sec 
the articles on the several holy days | | 

The weekdays of the festivals Hol ha Moed” 
of Passaverand of Sukkot are considered as semiliels 

days, and only certain kinds of work 
Hol are permitted on them. Any Kind af 
ha-Mo‘ed. labor requiring immediate attention 
may be done om these days. The Rab 
bis, however, included a great many kinds of Inter 
under this head. while preserving the sanctity of the 
holha-moted by providing certain signs which should 
remind the Jew of the festival (С^ shinnni “y. His for 
bidden to transact regular business on these days., 
though a man may buy or sell privately, and thus 
he enabled to spend more for the coming festival 
At present in many lands itis customary for store 
keepers to goto their places of Tusiness daring these 
days, but to make some change by keeping the doors 
only half open or by Keeping the shades down. Tt 
is forbidden to write on these days, but 11 is custom 
ary to write letters, though some change is made, as 
by writing lengthwise instead of across the paper, 
etc. There is a certain leniency in the interpreta- 
tion of all these laws: and while the sanctity of the 
festival is still maintained in various ways, few hesi 
tate to do various kinds of work or to pursue their 
daily occupations (Uae. 1582: M. KK. 1, di, UL: Ка: 
tot Yom-Tob, vii, viii. Ога Дауут, 530-548) 

No marriage shold be celebrated on these days. 
on the principle that one joy should not he confused 
with another јоу, ft is permitted, however, to cele 
brate a betrothal or to remarry a divorced wife (M 
K. Sa). In the case of a funeral there should be no 
excessive mourning (sec MOURNING). Shaving or 
hair-cutting is forbidden, as every one should pre 
pare himself before the hely day begins. Only such 
as could not possibly do so before the holy day, as the 
prisoner Who has just been released, or the excom 
municate Whose term has expired, or one arrived 
from a far-off land, may have his hair ent on these 
days (M. K. 14a; Orah ТЇїаууйн, 591. 5382; [sseirle- 
forbids also the cutting of one’s nails). 

The order of services is the same as on working 
days, except that the prayer “ Yavaleh we- Yabo” 
(May Our Remembrance) is inserted in the “Shemo 
neh ‘Esreh.” After the regular morning service the 
יי‎ Hallel ? is recited and a section of the Law is read, 
after which the additional serviee of the festival 
(Миза), in which, according to the Ashkenazic 
ritual, the Biblical verses forthe das are inserted, is 


read. During the middle days of Passover, “half 
ITallel” is read. that is, the first eleven 
Ritual. verses of Psalms exv. and exvi are 


omitted (see VALLEL). The lesson of 
the Law for Hol ha-Mo‘ed contains Biblical seler 
tions connected in some way with the character of 
the Пау. If one of these days falls on a Sabbath, the 
weekly portion is omitted, and instead a portion 
from Exodus (xxxiii. 12-Axvxiv. 26), which contains 
a short reference to the three Festivals, is read. The 
HAFTARAn for Passover іх the vision of the valley 


of the dry hones (Ezek. xxxvi. ӨТ-ХХХ УЙ. l+), and 
for Sukkot the account of the wars of Gog and 
Magos (Ezek ХАА. Тм і 16). [t js aise 
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eustomary in many communities to read the seroll of 
Canticles on the Sabbath of the middle days of 
Passover, and of Ecclesiastes on. that of the middle 
days of Sukkot (Orah Hayyim, 190, 663). Peculiar 
ceremonies attcud the services on the last of the 
middle days of Sukkot, which is known hy a distinct 
name—" Поѕра‘па Rabbah,” 

There is a difference of opinion among the carly 
authorities as to whether tefillin are to he worn on 
these days or not, and in consequence Various eus: 
toms arose. ‘The Sephardic Jews do not wear tefil- 
lin on these days, while the Ashkenazim do. Some 
are careful not to pronounce the blessings on tefillin 
at all, while others say them in a whisper. The 
Hasidim follow tbe Sephardim in this as in many 
other customs. However, before Musaf on the mid- 
dle days of Passover, and before * allel” on Sukkot, 
the tetillin are always removed (Orah Hay yim, 81. 2, 
Isserles’ gloss; see PIIYLACTERIES). 

These days being a period of leisure to many 
Jews, they were devoted by the medieval Jewish 
communities to the consideration of congregational 
alfairs. In Germany the election of the governing 
body of the congregation took place upon them. 
Collections for charity were taken up, and house- 
to-house begging was also permitted (sometimes also 
on Fridays). In spite of the stringent laws against 
gumbling in some medieval Jewish communities, 
many indulged in card- playing and in other games 
of clinnce (see CE5MBLING), 

In commemoration of the rejoicings that. accom- 
panied the ceremony of the “drawing of water” in 
Temple times (Suk. 51a; " Yad,” Lulab, viii. 12-15), 
many Jewish communities, especially in Russia and 
Poland, indulge in festivities and merrymaking 
during the evenings of the middle days of Taber- 
nacles (“Simhat Bet lia-Sho'ebah "). Various hymns 
taken from the ritual are chanted, refreshments arc 
served in the bet ha-midrash, and the young are 
permitted to indulge in various pleasures, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dembitz, Services in the Nunagoque and 

Home, Philadelphia, NUS; Abrabams, Jewish Life in the 

Middle Ages, Philadelphia, 1896, 
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HOLY GHOST. Sco Hory Briar. 

HOLY OF HOLIES (Vulgate, “Sanctum Sane- 
lorum"; Hebr, * Kodesh ha-xodashim.” or, more 
fully, “Bet Kodesh ha-Kodashim," H Chron. iii. ©, 
10; R. V. “the most holy house"): That part of the 
Tabernacle and of the Temple which was regarded 
as possessing the utmost degree of holiness (or inac- 
cessibility), and into which none but the Then 
Phiesr—and he only once during the year, on the 
Day of Atonement—was permitted to enter (see 
ATONEMENT, DAY or). 

A similarly high degree of holiness was ascribed 
(о tbesrollowinge: the altar (EX. XXIX 31: AN. 
“most holy”); the inceusc-altar (b, ххх. 10): all 
the implements of the sanctuary (42. xxx. 29; Nunn, 
iv, 4, 19); the things reserved for the priests (* min- 
hah Кеа: x. 12: Numan. 9; 
Ezra xii. 12); the sin-offering (lev. vi. 18, 93: x, 
t7); the enilt-offering (Ley. vii. 1, 6: xxxi. 14); the 
offering of the leper (because it belongs to the priests; 
Lev. xiv. 13); and the showbread (Lev. xxiv. 9). 
The designation “most holy” is applied also to the 
work of Aaron and his sons (I Chron. vi. 49). 
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The inner room or cell of the sanctuary, termed 
also the “mikdash ha-kodesh ” (Lev. xvi. 85; A. V. 
"the holy sanctuary 7), is known as the 

Inthe “Holy of Moles” par excellence. As 
Tabernacle such it comprised that smaller western 
and the — partofthe Tabernacle, the“ mishkan." 

Temple. which was divided olf from the re- 

mainder of the meeting-tent by a eur- 
tain or veil suspended from four pillars of acacia 
overlaid with gold and having sockets of silver (Ex. 
ולצא‎ 32, xXxvLE ob, R V.) This ו ןועש‎ 
woven in Tour colors: white, blue, scarlet, and pur- 
ple, and was made of byssus, ée., linen. The cell 
was cubelike in shape, being 10 cls high, 10 ells 
long, and 10 ells broad. Tt contained the ARK or 
THE COVENANT (Ex. xxvi. 94; comp. Josephus, 
“Ant.” iii. 6, $$ 4, 5). 

In Solomon's Temple the Holy of Holies formed a 
part of the house of Yuwu (i Kings vi. [ e£ seq.), 
which was 60 cubits in length, 20 cubits in breadth, 
aU cubits in height, and built of stone (Josephus, 
"Aut," vill. 3,82: “white marble”), nnd cS 
vided into two sections by u partition of cedar-wood 
with a door covered by à costly curtain (Josephus, 
Les $B; IT Chron. iii. 14). The section farthest from 
the entrance, designated also as Ше “debir” (the 
“oracle,” “the most holy place.” 1 Kings vi. 5, R. 
V, margin), was 20 cubits high and presented the 
shape of a cube. The stone of this inner or hinder 
part, like the outer room, was completely hidden 
witli cedar boards carved with knops or gourds and 
open tlowersand then covered with pure gold. This 
room must have been without light. Init was placed 
the Ark (/b, vi, IN, 19), 

In the Second Temple, details of the construetion 
of which are not preserved in the Biblical documents 
(бита vi. mentions dimensions), the Holy of ITolies 
was eurtained of] (I Mace. 1. 22, iv. o) ו‎ 
empty, except for a stone three fingers in breadth 
on which the high priest deposited the censer (Jo- 
sephus, “В. J.” v. 55; Yoma v. 2). In Ezekiel's 
ideal Temple the Holy of 1101168 measured 20 cubits 
in length. and the sume in breadth (Ezek. xli. 4). 
Ezekiel (ih. 21, 28) calls this inner section simply 
tmp (R. V. “ sunetuary "), in contrast to the * hbekal " 
(= ingle?) 

In the Herodian Temple the Holy of Holies was 
not divided off trom the rest of the hekal by a wall, 

but two curtains, a cubit apart, par- 


In the titioncd the inner chamber from the 
Herodian outer room. These curtains were 
Temple. richly wrought (Shek. viii. 5), and Were 


so arranged that in order to enter the 
high priest had to lift them diagonally at the sides; 
the outer opening was at the south end, the inner at 
the north (Yoma v. 1). The length of the Holy of 
lIolies was 20 cubits. Above both the inner and the 
outer rooms Was an upper chamber, constructed to 
enable builders to make the necessary repairs. A 
trap-door was above the Holy of Holies, апа through 
this the workmen were lowered in boxes, to gnard 
against. profanation (lit. “feasting their eyes”). In 
this upper ehainber the location of the two rooms 
underneath was marked otf (Mid. iv. 5). 
According to Maimonides (© Yad,” Det ha-Behirah, 
iv. ty see Yoma 23w), in the Holy of Holies of the 
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‘Tabernacle was a stone on which the Ark rested: 

before it was placed the tlask of manna and Aaron's 

stuff. Solomon made depression iu order that these 
objects might, if necessary, be hidden therein, which 
was done by Josiah (comp. Hor. Ra; Ker. 5b; Yoma 

Ein 9091). 

Critical View: lt is generally contended that 

the Tabernacle represents a later priestly reconstruc- 

tion patterned after the Solomonie and Ezekiel's 
ideal Temples (see Graf, * Die Gesehichtl; Bücher 
des Alten Testaments,” Leipsie, 1868; Popper, * Der 

Biblische Bericht über die Stiftshütte")— The ac- 

count of Solomon's Temple (1 Kings vi Jis also very 

much involved, and probably represents various 
sources. The legislation in P is based partly on 
actual practise, partly on theoretical nsistencecs an- 
ticipated to a certain extent in Ezekiel, gradually 
realized in the Second (Zerubbabel's) Teraple and 
fully recognized as authoritative in the Maceabean 
llerodian-Mishnaie Temple. Aceording to Büchler 

(“Die Priester und der Cultus,” Vienna, 1895), dur- 

ing the last period of the Temple’s existence certain 

concessions were made with latitude for “laymen.” 

On the one hand, the use of the term " Kodesh ha 

Kodashim " as a synonym for, or a later explanation 

of, “debir” (= "oracle "), and the application of the 

same designation to all the things that were aeces- 
sible only to the priests, aud, on the other, the un- 
certainty of the use of the double phrase in Ezekiel 

(see above ; Smead, Coninentary ор блек. txi. ; Bleek, 

" Einleitung," 4th ed., p. 234), iudicatea gradual evo- 

lution of the notion that certain places and. things 

partook of a higher degree of holiness than others. 

The analysis of the various passages shows that 

“ IKodesh," originally designating “property of or 

reserved for Yuwu,” only gradually came to admit 

of different degrees. In distinction From all tithes 
which are holy those belonging to the priests are 

further designated as “imikdash” (Num. xviii, 29; 

comp. 25. viii. 22). 

Applied to locality, this distinction in degrees is 
notieeable first in Ezekiel, Ilis idea of the ascend- 
ing scale of holiness is apparent in liis designation 
of the Temple territory as“ Holy of Holies” in com- 
parison with the surrounding Levitical land (Ezek, 
xliii. 12, xlviii. 12). This notion pervades the 
Priestly Code and is determinative of the liter Jew- 
ish conception, which ascribes to the land of Isracl, 
the city of Jerusalem, the different courts and build- 
ings of the Temple, in a tixed but ascending seale, 
different degrees of sanctity (Banh. 2a, 16a: һер, 
pee “Yad.” Le. vk). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Saalschntz, 44 rehidologieder Lehrer, ii. 318; 
Haneberg, Die HIcligioseu Altertiimer, Munich, 18609; Bàlir, 
“прок des Moxaixchen Cultus, Pd ed., і; Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena zur (eseh, Isriidls: Josephus, B. J. v. 54 
Winer, B. Л. ii ; Spiess, Dus Jerusalem des Josephus, 1881 ; 
De Vogüé, Le Temple de Jerusalem, Paris, 1864: Hildes- 


heimer, Die Bischreibung des Herod, Tein pels, ete., Berlin, 
1876; Baudissin, Studien zur Nemitisehen Religionsyesen, ii., 
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HOLY LAND. “се PALESTINE. 


HOLY SCRIPTURES. see ишле CANON. 

HOLY SPIRIT (Hebr tapa пул; Greck, veipa 
aytov): ‘The most noticeable difference between sen- 
tient beingsand dead things, between the living and 
the dead, isin the breath, Whatever lives breathes: 
whatever is dead does not breathe. Aquila. by 
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strangling some camels and toen ах Пасат to 
set them on their iegs again, proved to the emperor 
that the world is based on "spirit? (Yer, Hae. 4H 
Ta) ln most languages breath and spirit are des- 
ignated by the same term, The life sivine breath 
ean not be of earthly origin, lor nothing ix found 


Whence it may be taken It isderived 


Biblical from the supernatural world. from 
View of the (ol. God blew the breithot life inte 
Spirit. Adam (Gen. ii TO. > The Spirit of God 


hath made me, und the breath of the 

Almighty hath given me life" (Job vw viii, 1; comp 
ib, xxvii. д), God * giveth breath unto the people 
upon it {the earth], and spirit to them that walk 
therein” (sa. xlii; O. "1n whose hand ix the soul 
of every living thing, and the breath of all inan 
kind " (lob xii. 10). Through Iis spirit al hving 
things are created; and when Пе withdraws it they 
perish (20. xxxiv. 14; Ps. civ. 29, 50). Tle is there- 
fore the God of the spirits of all flesh (Num. xvi. 
22 XN vit, 16(. The breath of animals also is derived 
from Lim (Gen. vi. 17; Psi civ. po [.A. V. 29]; eel, 
iii. 19-21; Isa. xlii. 5) The heavenly bodies like 
wise are living beings, who have received their spirit. 
from God (fob xxvi, 12; Ps. xxxiii, б), God's spirit 
hovered over the form of lifeless matter, thereby 
making the Creation possible; and it still causes the 
most tremendous changes (Gen. 1. 2; Isa. xxxii, 15). 
Hence all creatures live only through the spirit 
given by God. In amore restricted sense, however, 
the spirit of God is not identical with this life-giving 
spirit, He pours out His own spirit upon all whom 
the has chosen to exeeute Jis will and behests, and 
this spirit imbues them with higher reason and 
powers, making them eapable of heroie speech and 
action (Gene xh. SS: Ex. XXXL. 2: um. xxiv. 
Iudgesiii. 10: 1] Sam, xxiii. 2). This special spirit 
of God rests upon man (lsa. xi. 2, xlii. 1); it sur 
rounds bim like a garment (Judges vi; 84; H Chron, 
xxiv. 20); it falls upon him and holds him like a 
hand (Ezek. xi. 5, xxxvii. 1). It may also be taken 
away from the chosen one and. transferred to some 
one else (Num. xi. 1). Tt may enter into man 
and speak with lis voice (П Sam. xxiii. 2; Ezek. ii 
2; comp. der. x. 14. The prophet sees and hears 
hy means of the spirit (Num. xxiv. 2; T Nun. x. 6; 
ו ההשו ו‎ ММ О eeh rn. p» The 
Messianic passage in Joel ii. 28-29, to which special 
significance was subsequently attached, is charac- 
teristic of the view regarding the nature of the 
spirit: “And it shall come to pass afterward, thal 1 
will pour out my Spirit upon all Hesh; and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy, your old men 
shall dream dreams, your young men shall 
visions: And also upon the servants and upon tlic 
handmaids in those days will E pour out my Spirit,” 
What the Bible calls "Spirit of Yawn” and 
“Spirit of Elohim” is called in the Talmud and 
Midrash "Tloly Spirit " (* Ruah ha-Rodesh.” never 
Runh Kedoshah,” as Hilgenfeld says. 


се 


The in " IKetzergesch." p. 237). Although 
Divine the expression " Holy Spirit” occurs in 
Spirit. Ps. li. 11 (LXX. тонгра Tû Rytov) and 


in Isa. Ixiii. 10, 11, it had not yet the 
definite meaning which was attached to it in rabbin: 
ical literature: in the lutter it is equivalent to tlic 


Holy Spirit 


expression “Spirit of the Lord,” which was avoided 
on account of the disinclination to the use of the Tet- 
ragrammaton (see, for example, Targ. to Isa. xl. 157. 
It is probably owing to this fact that the Shekinah is 
often referred to instead of the Holy Spirit. It is 
said of the Former, as of the Holy Spirit, thatit rests 
upon a person. The difference between the two in 
such cases lias not. yet been determined. It ts cer- 
tain that the New Testament has zreega пун in 
those passages, also, where the Hebrew and Aramaic 
had “Shekinah ”; Jorin Greek there is no equivalent 
to the latter, unless it be бого (= " gleam of light”), 
by which “ziw ha-shekinah” may be rendered. Be- 
cause of the identitication of the Holy Spirit with 
the Shekinah, rrerpa буга is much more frequently 
mentioned in the New Testament than is “Ипай ha 
Kodesh” in rabbinical literature. 
Although the Поу Spirit is often named in- 
stead of Gol (e.g., in Sifre, Deut. 3 
Nature  [ed. Friedmann, р. 72]), yetit was con- 
of the Holy ceived as being something distinct. 
Spirit. The Spirit was among the ten things 
that were created on the first. day 
(Mag. 12a, Б). Though the nature of the Holy Spirit 
is really now bere described, the name indicates that it 
was conceived asa kind of wind that beeame mani- 
fest through noise and light. As early as Ezek. iii 
I2 it is stated, “the spirit took me up, and T heard 
behind mea voice of a great rushing,” the expres- 
sion “behind me” characterizing the unusual nature 
of the noise. The Shekinah made a noise before 
Samson like a bell (жоба 9b. below), When the 
Holy Spirit was resting upon hin. his hair gave 
Forth a sound Hike a bell, which could he heard 
trom afar. It imbued him with such strength that 
he could uproot two mountains and rub them to- 
gether like pebbles, and coll cover Jeagues at one 
step (70. Leb: Lew, R. vill. 2) Similarly Acts 1. 2 
reads: “And suddenly there came a sound. from 
heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled 
all the house where they were sitting” Gt must be 
noted that this happened at Pentecost, e., the Feast 
of Revelation) Although the accompanying lights 
ire not expressly mentioned, the Frequently recur- 
ring phrase “Һе beheld [* heziz " [inthe Holy Spirit” 
shows that he upon whom the spirit rested saw a 
light. The Holy Spirit gleamed in the court of Shem, 
of Samnel, and of King Solomon (Gen. R. 1ххху. £2). 
It “glimmered in Tamar (Gen. xxviii. 18), in the 
sons of Jacob (Gen. xlii. 11), and in Moses (Ex. ii 
13), Ze., it settled upon the persons in question (see 
Gen D S בו‎ a Lerch SN יווצ‎ Lao: 
zan © and мои" comp. also Lev. 16. ועט‎ 2, “int 
hil le-gashgesh “). From the day that Joseph was 
sold the Holy Spirit left Jacob, who saw and heard 
only indistinctly (Gen. R. Aci. б), The Holy Spirit, 
being of heavenly origin, is composed, Jike every- 
thing that comes from heaven, of light and fire. 
When it rested upon Phinehas his face burned Jike 
a torch (Lev. R. xxi, end) When the Temple was 
destroyed and Isracl went into exile, the Holy Spirit 
returned to heaven; this is indicated in Eccl. xii. 
:ד‎ "the spirit shall return into. God” (Eccl. R. xii 
4) The spirit talks sometimes with a masculine and 
sometimes with a feminine voice (Eccl. vii. 99 [ A. V. 
38]; fe. us the word “ruah “is both inasculineand 
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feminine, the Holy Spirit was conceived as being 

sometimes а man and sometimes a woman. 
The four Gospels agree in saying that when Je- 
sus was baptized the Holy Spirit iu the shape of a 
dove came down from the opening 


In the heaven and rested upon him. The 
Form of phraseology of the passages, especially 
a Dove. in Luke, shows that this description 


was not meant symbolically, as Cony - 
beare (* Expositor,” iv., ix. 455) assumes, following 
Alexandrian views (comp. Matt. 11 16; Mark i. 10; 
Luke iii. 22: John iv. 33; and Tastings, " Dict. Bi- 
ble," ij. 406a). This idea of a dove-like form is found 
in Jewish literature also, "The phrase in Cant, ii. 12, 
“the voice of the dove " (X. V. " turtle"), is transla- 
ted in the Targum “the voice of the Поу Spirit.” 
The passage in Gen. 1.2, “And the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters,” is interpreted 
hy Ben Zoma(e. 100) to mean, " Asa dove that hovers 
above her brood without touching it (ас. 15a). As 
the corresponding passagein the Palestinian Talmud 
(Itag. 77b, above) mentions the eagle instead of ihe 
dove, the latter is perhaps not named here with refer- 
ence tothe Holy Spirit. A teacher of the Law heard 
in a ruina kind of voice (* bat kol ") that complained 
like a dove: " Wo to tlie children, because of whose 
sins Î have destroyed my house” (Der. За, below). 
Evidently God Himself, or rather the Holy Spirit, is 
here referred to as cooing like a dove (comp. Abbot, 
“From Letter to Spirit," pp. 106-135). See Dove. 
The Поу Spirit dwells only among a worthy gen- 
eration, and the frequeney of its manifestations is 
proportionate to the worthiness. There was no mani- 
festation of it in the time of the Second Temple (Yoma 
21b) while there were many during the time of 
Elijah (Tosef., Sotah, xii. 5). Accord- 
Dissemina- ing to Job xxviii. 25, the Holy Spirit 
tion rested upon the Prophets in varying 
of the Holy degrees, some prophesying to the ex- 
Spirit. tent of one book only, and others fill- 
ing two books (Lev. R. xv. 2). Nor 
did it rest upon them continually, but only for а 
time. The stages of development, the highest of 
which is the Holy Spirit, are as follows: zeal, in- 
tegrity, purity, holiness, humility, fear of sin, the 
Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit conducts Elijah, who 
brings the dead to life (Yer. Shah. 3e, above, and 
parallel passage). "The pious act through the Holy 
Spirit (Tan., Wayehi, 14); whoever teaches the 
Torah in publie partakes of the Holy Spirit (Cant. 
R. i. 9, end; comp. Lev. R. xxxv. 7) "When 
Phinehas sinned the Holy Spirit departed from him 
(Lev. R. xxxvii. 4; comp. Gen. R. xix. 6; Pesik. Эа). 
in Biblical times the Holy Spirit was widely dis- 
seminated, resting on those who, according to the 
Bible, displayed a propitious activity; thusit rested 
on Eber and, accorling to Josh. ii. 16, even on 
Rahab (Seder ‘Olam, 1; Sifre, Deut. 22). It was 
necessary to reiterate frequently that Solomon 
wrote his three books, Proverbs, Canticles, and Ec- 
clesiastes, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
(Cant. R. i. 6-10), because there was a continual 
opposition not only to the wise king personally, but 
also to his writings. A teaeher 01 the Law says that 
probably for this reason the Holy Spirit rested upon 
Solomon in his old age only (5. i. 10, end). 
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The visible results of the activity of the IFoly 
Spirit, according to the Jewish conception, are the 
books of the Bible, all of which have been composed 
under its inspiration. All the Prophets spoke “in 

the Holy Spirit"; and the most char- 
Holy Spirit acteristic sign of the presence of the 


and Holy Spirit is the gift of prophecy, in 
Prophecy. the sense that the person upon whom 


it rests beliolds the past and the tu- 
ture. With the death of the last three prophets, 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. the Holy Spirit 
ceased to manifest itself in Israel]; but the Bar KoL 
was still available. “A bat kol announced twice at 
assemblies of the scribes: ‘There is a man who is 
worthy to have the Holy Spirit rest upon him.’ On 
one of these occasions all eyes turned to Hillel; on 
the other, to Simmel the Lesser” (Tosef., Sotah, xiii. 
2-4, and parallels). Although the Holy Spirit was 
not continnally prescut, and did not rest for any 
length of time upon any individual, vet there were 
cases in Which it appeared and made knowledge of 
the past and of the future possible (/5.; also with 
reference to Akiba, Lev. R. xxi. 8; to Gamaliel HH., 
ib. xxxvii. 9, and Токе, Pes. i. 27; to Meir, Lev. 
iux. 9. etc). 

The Holy Spirit rested not only on the children 
of Israel who crossed the Red Sea (Fosef., Sotah, vi. 
2), bnt, toward the end of the time of the Second 
Temple, occasionally on ordinary mortals; for “if 
they are not prophets, they are at least the sons of 
prophets” (Tosef., Pes. iv. 2). The Holy Spirit is at 
times identified with the spirit of prophecy (comp. 
Seder ‘Olam, 1, beginning; Targ. Yer. to Gen. 
ככ‎ КОШОЛУ 1] Kings ix. 26; Isa. xxxn. 15. 
EIS xiv. 5: Cunt. lt. i. 2). Sifre 170 (to. Deut. 
xviii. I3) remarks: ~ ‘J will put My words into his 
mouth,’ means ' ] put them into his mouth, but. I do 
not speak with him face to face’; know, therefore. 
that henceforth the Holy Spirit is put into the 
mouths of the Prophets.” The" knowledge of God ” 
is the Holy Spirit (Cant. R.i. 9). The division of 
the country by lot among the several tribes was 
likewise effected by means of the Holy Spirit (Sifre, 
Num. 132, p. 4%). On "inspiration" see JEW. 
Excvc, iii. 147, sv. BIBLE Ganon, § 9: especially 
Meg. Ta; and INSPIRATION. lt may simply be noted 
here that in rabbinical literature single passages are 
otten considered as direct utterances of the Holy 
Spirit (Sifre, Num. 86; Tosef., Sotah, ix. 2; Sifre, 
Deut. 355, p. 148a. six times; Gen. R. lxxviii. 8. 
КІ 12; Lev. R. iv. | [the expression “and the 
Holy Spirit cries” occurs five times], xiv. 2, xxvii. 
EE umo XV. 21; xvi. 2, end; Deut. R. xi., end). 

The opposite of the Holy Spirit is the unclean 
spirit (^ rnah tiun'ah ”; lit. “spirit of uncleanliness "). 
The Holy Spirit. rests on the person who seeks the 
Shekinah (God), while the unclean spirit rests upon 
him who seeks uncleanness (Sifre, Deut. 173, and 

parallel passage) Hence arises the 


Gentiles contrast, as in the New Testament be- 
and tween тора ау» and zverga. akátiap- 
the Holy ror. On the basis of H Kings iii. 13, 
Spirit. the statement is made, probably as а 


polemic against the founder of Chris- 

tlanity, that the Holy Spirit rests only upon à happy 

soul (Yer. Suk. 55a, and elsewhere). Among the 
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pagans Balunin, from beng a merc interpreter of 
dreams, rose to be a magician and then a possessor 
of the Holy Spirit (Num. It xx. 7). But the Holy 
Spirit did not appear to him except at night, all 
pagan prophets being in possession of their gift only 
then (#5, xx. IB). The Bakuun section was written 
in order to show why the Holy Spirit was taken 
from the heatlien—2.c., because Bakuun desired to 
destroy a whole people without canse (г NS. 1), A 
very ancient. source (Sifre, Deut, 175) explains, on 
the basis of Deut. xviii. 15, that in the Holy Land 
the gift of prophecy is not granted to the heathen or 
in the interest of the heathen, nor 13 it given ontside 
of Palestine even to Jews, 1n the Messianic time, 
however, the lloly Spirit will, according to Joel ii 
28, 29, be poured out upon all Israel; če., all the 
people will be prophets (Num. R. xv., епа). Accord 
ing to the remarkable statement of Tanua debe 
Eliyahu, cd. Friedmann, the Holy Spirit will be 
poured out equally upon Jews and pagans, both 
men and women, freemen and slaves. 

The doctrine that after the advent of tlie Messiah 
the Поу Spirit will be poured out upon all mankind 
explains the fact that in the New Testament such 
great importance is assigned to the Holy Spirit. The 

phrase rû zrébpa тд å}tov occurs from 
In the New cighty to ninety times (Swete, in Ias- 
Testament. tings, “Dict. Bible,” ii. 404); while the 

phrase то arerupa той deon is compara- 
tively rare, it occurs several times. In Acts i 
5, 8 it is said, as in the midrash quoted above, 
that in the Messianic time the Holy Spirit will be 
poured out upon every one, and in Acts 11. 16 ef seg. 
Peter states that Joel's prophecy regarding the Holy 
Spirit has been fulfilled. “While Peter vet spake 
these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all them which 
heard the worl. And they of the circumcision 
whieh believed were astonished. as many as came 
with Peter, because that on the Gentiles also wus 
poured ont the gift of the Holy Ghost. For they 
heard them speak with tongues, and magnify God " 
(ib. x. 44—46). Luke also says (Luke xi. 13) that 
God gives the Holy Spirit to those that ask lim. 
The phrase ל‎ јоу of the Moly Ghost” (1 Thess. i. 6) 
also recalls the Midrash sentence quoted above re: 
ferring to the contrast between the clean and the 
unclean spirit (Mark iii. 50), The inspiration of the 
Biblical writers is acknowledged in the same way 
as in rabbinical literature (Matt. xxii. 42; Mark xii. 
36; И Peter i. 21). lence the conception of the 
Holy Spirit is derived from one aud the same sonrce. 
But as the New Testament writers look upon the 
Messiah, who is actually identified with the Ту 
Spirit, as having arrived, their view assumes a form 
fundamentally different from that of the Jewish view 
in certain respects: Z.e., as regards: (1) the conception 
and birth of the Messiah through the Holy Spirit 
(Matt. i. 15 et seq. ; Luke i. 35; Jolin iii. 5-8); (2) the 
speaking in different tongues (7 glossolalia ”; Acts ii 
rt passim): (8) the materialistic view of the Holy 
Spirit, evidenced in the idea that it may be com- 
municated by means of the breath (e.g., John хх. 
29): and (4) the strongly developed view of the 
personality of the Holy Spirit (comp., for example. 
Matt. xii. 32: Acts у. 3; 1 Cor. iii. 16; Eph. ii. 22. 
| Peter ii. 5. Gospel to the Hebrews, quoted in 
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Hastings, “ Dict. Bible," ii. 406, foot, et passim). In 
consequence of these fundamental differences many 
points of the Christian conception of the Holy Spirit 
have remained obscure, at least to the uninitiated, 
It is noteworthy that. the Holy Spirit is less 
frequently referred to in the Apocrypha and by 
the Hellenistic Jewish writers; and 
In this circumstance leads to the conclu- 
the Apoc- sion that the conception of the Holy 
rypha. Spirit was not prominent in the intel- 
lectual life of the Jewish people, espe- 

cially in the Diaspora. In I Macc. iv. 45, xiv. 41 

proplüecy is referred to as something long since 

passed. Wisdom ix. 17 refers to the Holy Spirit 
which God seuds down trom heaven, whereby Lis 
behests are recognized, The discipline of the Holy 

Spirit preserves from deceit (0. i. 5; comp. z^. vil. 

91-96) It is said in the Psalms of Solomon, xvii. 

49, in reference to the Messiah, the son of David: 

“he is mighty in the Holy Spirit": and in Susanna, 

45, that "God raised up the Holy Spirit of a 

youth, whose nime was Ріс." Josephus )" Con- 

tra Ap." i. 8) expresses the same view in regard to 
prophetic inspiration that is found in rabliinical lit- 
erature (comp. dew. EBxcve. iil. 147b, s.v. BIBLE 

) אק‎ Josephs. “Ant mv. б, S 9: MOS 92 

also Sifre, Deut. 305; Ber, 31b, above; Gen. R ]xx 

₪ Ixxv. 5; Lev. К vi.; Deut. R. vi.—the Поу 

Spirit defending Israel before God; Eccl. R. vii. 23; 

Pirke R. El. xxxvii, beginning). Sve also ]o- 

SANNA: INSPIRATION; ORDINATION; TABERNACLES, 

FEAST OF. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Е. Weber, Jtidische Theologie, 2d ed.. pp. 80 
et xeq., 190 et seq., and Index, s.v. Geist, Leipsic. I897 ; Her- 
zog-Hanek, Real-Eiucye, gd ed., vi. 444-450 (with full bihliog- 
raphy); Hastings, Dict, Bible, iij. 402-411; Bacher, Ag. 
Tun. passim; idem, Ag. Pal. Amor. passim; E. A. Abbot, 
From Letter to Spirit, eh. vii. et. passim, London, 1903; E. 
Sokolowsky, Die Begriffe Geist und Leben bey Paulus, Got- 
ungen, 19808; H. Weinel, Die Wirkungen des Geistes und 


der Geister (his quotations (pp. SI, 181, 164, 190] from Christian 
writers are interesting from a Jewish point of view). 
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HOLZMANN, MICHAEL: Austrian historian 
of literature; born at Slavaten, Moravia, June 91, 
1860; studied at Lemberg, Vienna. aml Berlin 
(Ph.D. 1583). Since 1891 he has been connected with 
the library of the University of Vienna. He has 
written: "Ludwig Bérne, Sein Leben und Sein 
Wirken ” (Berlin, 18889); " Adressbueh der Billio- 
theken der Oesterreichisch-Ungarisehen Monarchie ” 
(with Mans Bohatta; Vienna, 1890); * Deutsches 
Anonymen Lexikon," a lexicon of anonymous au- 
thors in German literature. from 1501 to 1850, parts 
A-K having so far appeared (Weimar, 1901-03); 
~ Aus dem Lager der Goethlie-Gegner? (Berlin, 1904). 


BrBrloGRAPHY: Deulsch-Ocsterreichisehes Künstler- 


NSehrifttsteller-Leriton, i. 826, 


ШИН 


D. 

HOMBERG, HERZ: Austrian educator and 
writer; born at Licben, near Prague, Sept., 1749; 
died Aug. 24, 1841. [16 studied Talmud at Prague, 
Presburg, and Gross-Glogau, and began the study 
of general literature in his seventeenth year. The 
reading of Roussean’s " Emile” awakened in him the 
desire to devote himself to pedagogy. Tle prepared 
himself at Berlin, where he became tutor (1779) to 
Mendelssohn’s eldest son, Joseph. During the three 
years he remained under Mendelssohn's roof he him- 
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self became a pupil of the philosopher, who contin- 
ned to take an interest in him. as may be scen by his 
fifteen letters to Homberg (Mendelssohn's * Gesam- 
melte Schriften.” v.. Leipsic, 1844). 

Under Emperor Joseph 11. the status of the Jews 
in Austria underwent a complete Change. German 
normal schools were to be introdneed into the Jew- 
ish communities, but there were no men available 
to organize these schools and take charge of the 
public instruction, Homberg now decided to return 
to his native country, Being very highly recom- 
mended by Mendelssohn, he was appointed (1784) 
superintendent of all the German-Jewish schools of 
Galicia. In 1793 he was called by Emperor Francis 
11. to Vieuna to formulate laws regulating the moral 
and political status of the Jews in Austria. The 
work appeared in 1797, and won for Tlomberg the 
great gold medal. When the normal schools of 
Galicia were placed under the general direction of 
the district schools, IIomherg retired to Vienna, em: 
ploying his time partly as ceusorand partly in com- 
piling such readers for Jews às had been ordered by 
the royal connnission for studies, Ile was not success- 
ful in either of these directions. Homberg was later 
appointed assistant professor of religious and moral 
philosaphy at Prague, with the title of “Schulrath,” 
retaining this position until 1115 death, Iis published 
works include: 

Bi'ur, Hebrew commentary to Denteronomy. Berlin, 1783. 

Vertheidigung der Jüdischen Nation Gegen die in den Pro- 
vinzblittern Enthulfenen Angriffe. Görz, 1755. 

Sendsehreiben über das Unterrichtswesen in Galizien. 
lished in “Der Sammler,” p. 221. 

Sendsehreiben an die Rabhiner und Jüdischen Gemeindevor- 
steher in Galizien. Published in Hebrew and German. Lem- 
berg, 1788. 

Ueber die Moralische und Politische Verbesserung der lsrae- 
liten in Bóhiuen. Published iu " Hufnagel's Journal." Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1196. 

Mnre Shefer (his chief work), a religious and moral reader 
for young people. Published in Hebrew and German. Vieuna, 
1502, 

Zwölf Fragen, vom Miuister des Innern in Frankreich der 
Israelitischen Deputation In Paris Vorgelegt und von Ihr 
Beantwortet. From the French, with notes. Vienna, I806. 

Boe Zion, religious-moral reader for children. Augshurg, 
1512. 

Ben Yakkir, Ueber Glaubenswabrheiten und Sittenlehren fiir 
die Israelitisehe Jugend. Prague, 1814. 

Ha-Korenl, a commentary on the Pentateuch and on Joh and 
Jeremiah. Prague, 1517. 


Rede hei Eróffnung der Religiós-Moralischen Vorlesungen für 
Israeliten In Prag. 1818. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: — Sulamith, iiL 4, рр. 258 et seq., Wiener 
Zeitung, Aug. I841; Der Jüdische Plutarch, pp. 88-91; 
Allg. Deutsche Biographie, s.v. 
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HOMBURG. See IESSE. 


HOMEL or GOMEL (in Russian doenments, 
Gomi ог Gum; among ]Iebrew writers, Homiah): 
District town in the government of Moghilef, Rus- 
sia, situated on the right bank of the River Sozh, an 
afllucnt of the Dnieper. 1n 1902 its Jews numbered 
26,161 in a total popnlation of 46,446, or 56.4 per 
cent. It is not certain when Jews first settled in 
Homel; but as it came into the possession of Lithu- 
ania in 1557, it is probable that a Jewish eommunity 
was established soon after that date. During the 
Cossaeks' uprising in 1648 about 1,500 Jews were 
killed at Homel. Shabbethai Cohen in “ Megillat 
Efah "ара Gabriel Schusburg in * Petah Teshubah ” 
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gave full accounts of the massacre. They relate that 
тану of the wealthy Jews of the Ukraine sought 
refuge in Hormel, which was a strongly fortitied 
town after it eame inte the possession of Prince 
Chartoryski, and that. the commandant of the for- 
tress treacherously delivered them over to 11001 
leader of the Cossacks, in consideration of a pay- 
ment of 1,200 florins, Outside of the city walls the 
Jews were stripped, and, surrounded by the Cos: 
sacks, were called upon to embrace the Greek. Or- 

thodox religion or meet a most ter- 


Cossack rible death. The rabbi, whose niue 
Per- was Eliezer (Bhusburg ealls him 
secutions. “Rabbi Moses”), persuaded them to 


hold fast to their faith. With the ex- 
ception of a small number who managed to escape 
to the adjacent woods and ola few young men, the 
Jews remained faithful to their religion, and were 
killed in a horrible manner. Gritz (“ Gesch.” 2d 
ed., Xi. 107) erroneously speaks of another massacre 
of thousands of Jews in Моше by the Haidamacks 
under Gonta June 20, 1768. lle mistook Uman, 
which among the old Hebrew writers was called 
" Homian," for Homel (known in Hebrew as *ITo- 
mial "( 

Anti- Jewish outbreaks occurred in Поне in Sept., 
1903. Rumors of impending riots had been circu- 
lated in the latter part of the previous month. The 
trouble arose on Friday, Sept. 1], when a watchman 
wished to buy from a Jewish woman a barrel of 
herring worth six rubles for one ruble fifty co- 
peeks. In the tight whieh followed between the 
Jewish pedlers of the market place and the Christians 
who came to the aid of the watehman, one of the 
Christians was injured and died the same day. The 
riot was renewed on the following day, and when it 
had been quelled the town was practically under 
martial law. 

Meanwhile a number of anti-Nemitie agitators, 
probably exeeuting the orders of the authorities, in- 
Hamed the passions of the mob, exhorting then not to 
leave their fellow Christians unavenged. On Mon- 
day, Sept. 1H, about 100 railway employees gathered 
and began to break the windows and to enter and 
plunder the houses of the Jews in the poorest quar- 
ters of the town, one of which is called “Novaya 
Amerika" (= " New America"). A numberof Jews 
armed and began to defend themselves; hut the 

soldiers prevented them fram entering 


Anti- the streets where the plundering was 
Jewish going on. and forced them back to 
Riots in their homes, beating and arresting 
1903. those who resisted. Aecording to a 


reliable report, other soldiers and the 
police looked on in an indifferent way while the mob 
continned its plundering and committed all kinds of 
exeesses, The shrieks of children could be heard in 
the streets which the soldiers had blocked against 
the Jews without; and when some of the Jews tried 
to force their way down the side-streets, the sol- 
diers fired on them, wounding several among them 
and killing six. 

The total number of Jews killed is given as 25; se- 
riously injured, 100; slightly injured, 200. Three 
hundred and seventy-two Jewish houses and 200 
stores were plundered and destroyed. 
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On Sept. be the bodies of the fou wine persons 
who bad Deen Killed in the riots were buried in the 
Jewish cemetery of Homel- Elijalu Oberman (tailor): 
Phoebus Halperin (Greed 21. merchant); Zalman 
Nuganski (aged 20: only sony. Mordecai Kaganski ; 
Бегис Petitzki (aged 25), Behr boikin (aged 435): 
Meir Davydov; Zalman Cohn; lyin Piachetzki; 
and Behr Wevas. 

The scroll of the Law, which was torn by the riot 
ers during the destruction of the synagogue, was 
also dined, About one third of the Jewish popula- 
tion escaped. While the chief af police aud ecr- 
tain other God fearing Christians gave shelter. to 
some of the victims. several of the merrhants took 
part in the riots. 

From a report presented by representatives of the 
Jewish community of Tome) to Assistant Minister 
of the Interior Durnove (Oct. 1, 1903), it is evident 
that the tirst account of the nots in the ollicial organ 
of the government was Incorrect, and that they had 
been carefully planned several weeks previously. 
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HOMEM, ANTONIO: Jewish martyr; born in 
[301 of Neo-Christian parents at Coimbra, Portu- 
gal; sutfered death at the stake in. Lishon May 5, 
1624. His father's name was Vaez Brandão; and 
his mother was a granddaughter of Nunez Cardozo, 
called “the rich Jew of Aveiro.” Like many secret 
Jews who, in order to escape from the snares and 
persecutions of the Inquisition, caused their sons to 
embrace a clerical career, the parents of Antonio had 
him educated for the Church, Ife entered a relig- 
ious orderand studied at the university of his native 
town. On Feb, 22, 1592, he took his degree as doc- 
tor and "magister," and after having served the 
Chureh in various оћесѕ he was appointed deacon 
and professor of canon law at Coimbra University. 
116 aroused the suspicion of the Inquisition and had 
toappear before its tribunal (Feb. 1, 1611), but as the 
author of some theological works he was acquitted 
llis colleagues closely watched him, however; and in 
1619a serret synagogue was discovered in Lisbon in 
which Homem conducted the services and preached. 
On Dec. 18 of that year he was brought before the 
tribunal of the Inquisition and condemned to death; 
and tive years later at an auto da feat Lishon he was 
burned alive. His house was demolished, and in its 
place was erected a pillar bearing the inseription 
“ Preceptor infelix.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kayserling, (ехе. der Juden in Portugal, 
PD SNERI 


n. ERAS. 
HOMER. See WEIGHT8 AND MEASURES. 
HOMESH. See PENTATEUCH. 


HOMICIDE.—Biblical Data: That bloodshed 
should be punished with bloodshed was, according 
to Scripture, proclaimed to Noah and his family: 
“Surely your blood of your lives will l require; at 
the hand of every beast will | require it, and at the 
hand of man; at the hand of every man's brother 
will I require the life of man. Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed: for in 
the image of God made he man" (Gen. ix. 5, 6). 
The main prohibition, however, is contained in the 


Homicide 


Decalogue (Ex. хх. 12; Deut. v. 17); “Thou shalt 
not kill.” 

Scripture distinguishes two kinds of nnlawiul 
homicide, the voluntary (murder) and the involun- 
tury (manslaughter). Homicide is voluntary when 
the killing is the result of malice and premeditation 
Ех. xxi. 14; Nom. xxxv. 20: Dent, xix. 1D; it is 
involuntary when it is caused. by accident (Es. Le. 
כן‎ Nam Lec Dent. Le. dy Tlie criterin of 
voluntary homicide are the following: enmity, ha- 
fred .איבה)‎ МАЛ) on the part of the perpetrator 
ו‎ oN PE Deut. Ze tb. lying ור‎ wat, 
ambushing .ארב)‎ ллу; 25); guile, premeditation 
mony: Ex. Le. 140: the procuring of the instrument 
or means calculated to produce fatal results (Num. 
he, 16-20: comp, lox. Zc. 20) Where these or 
any of these indices are present the killing, accord- 
ing to the Bible, is to be considered voluntary and 
felonious. On the other hand, where thereis neither 
lving in wait nor premeditation, neither enmity nor 
а deadly weapon or other means calculated to prove 
kual, the Killing is to be adjudged involuntary or 
aecidentul CES dae T Nini бе 22; Deut. Le. 4). 
As an example of accidental homicide the Bible 

Deut. Ze. 5) cies the supposititious case of a man 
who “goeth into the wood with his neighbor to hew 
wood, and his hand fetebeth a stroke with the ax to 
eut down the tree, and the head slippeth from the 
helve, and Jighteth upon lis neighbor. that he die” 
(see below). 

The penalty imposed for homicide in ante-Mosaie 
times, alike for unpremeditated and for premed- 

itated killing, seems to have been 
Penalties. death at the hands of any man (comp. 

Gen. iv, 14), man and beast being in- 
cluded in the sume statute (75. ix. 5,6) 1n the 
Mosaie law discrimination is made between the two 
species, ln this law the punishment of the wilful 
manslayer is. after trial and conviction (Num. Ze. 
24; Deut. Lr. 12), death at the hands of the victim's 
nearest relation, the “redeemer of the blood " (бз 
own: Num. Z.e. 19, 21; Dent. 4e); and ibe pen- 
ahy for accidental homicide is seclusion in asylum, 
in one of the “cities of refuge” מקלט)‎ ES бе 118: 
Num. фе. 11, 15; Dent. Lr. 5), where the slayer must 
“abide uutil the death of the high priest” (Num. 
le 925-98) In neither case is satisfaction or ransom 
(352) permitted to substitute or commute the statu- 
tory penultx. The voluntary murderer must be pnt 
to death, and the involuntary iminslayer must retire 
into and abide in asylum (Num. Le. 51-33). 

In case an animal kills i man, the animal must be 
stoned to death, and its flesh must nol be eaten; but 
istwuer is not to be punished except the victim 
be a slave, when he must remnnerate the master of 
the slave. Where, however, the animal was known 
to be vieions, and the owner was warned of the fact 
and did not contine it, the animal is, as in the first 
case, stoned to death, and its owner is also lialile to 
bir punished with death; but the latter's punishment 
may he commnted for à sum of redemption money 
(бх. Le. 98-32), 

When a human body is found lying in the teld. 
and it is not known who the murderer ix, then tlie 
elders and the judges of the nearest city must strike 
ull the head of a heifer in a barren valley. and in the 
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presence of priests they must wash their hands over 
the beheaded animal, declaring that neither have 
their hands shed the blood of the slain nor have their 
eyes seen the deed committed. Thereupon they 
must invoke Ged to be inerciful, and not to kiy the 
innocent blood to Israel's charge (Deut. xxi. 1-9). 

FIBLIOSRAPNY: Hetzel, Dir Todesstrafe, р. 41: Mayer, 

Hechte der Israclite n, iii, 513; Michaelis, Mosaisches Recht, 

vi. 10: хаіл, Mosdisches Recht, pp. 71-74; Salvador, 

Lust, de Moise, book i, eh. i. 

Іа Rabbinic Law: By the rabhinic system 
homicide is clearly classified as (1) justifiable, (2) 
misulventurous, (3) accidental, (4) culpable, or (5) 
felonious. 

(1) Homicide is justifiable when it is committed in 
obedience to duty. as in executing a condemned 
criminal (Lev. xx. 2: Dent, xvii. о, 7; טואא‎ eer 
in defense of human life or chastity (Sanh. viii. 7, 

73a; see below); or even in killing the 

When thief who breaks in at night (Ex. xxii. 
Justifiable. 2: sce BrRouauv), whether the killing 

is done by the proprietor of the prem- 
ises or by a stranger (Sanh. viii. 6, 72b; Maimon- 
ides, “ Yad,” Genebah, ix. 7). 

(2) Homicide is misadventuroas (קדוב לאונס)‎ when 
the killing is the result of pure chance; as when, in 
the Biblical example quoted above, the head of the 
ax, instead of slipping from the helve swayed by the 
hewer, rebounds from the block and kills (Mak. ii. 
1, Th; comp. “ Yad,” Rozealr, vi. 15); or when one 
throws a missile on his own premises, and ù stranger, 
without the proprietor's knowledge or consent, jnst 
then intruding, is struck and killed by sneh missile 
(Mak, le. 2, Sa: В. K. 821). In such cases no blame 
attaches to the unfortunate slayer; therefore no 
punishment of any kind ts incurred by him, not even 
at the hands of the redeemer of blood, the * go'el" 
(Mak, Le; B K.6e st Vad сй 

(3) Homicide is accidental (qt) when it is the 
effect of constructive negligence, but entirely free 
from felonious intention; as when an oflicer of the 
court, in ehastising a convict (Deut. xxv. 2, 3), by 

mistake administers more than the 
Accidental number of stripes awarded in the sen- 
Homicide. tence, and thereby causes the death of 

the culprit (Mak. iii. 14, 22a; ВК 
923b); or when one throws a missile on his own prem- 
ises, and @ visitor just then entering by permission 
is struck and killed by the missile (Mak. ii. 2, 8a; 
“Yad,” Le. vi. 11). This species of homicide, al- 
though not uttended hy premeditation or inalice, 
savors of negligence, and is therefore not altogether 
free from blame and consequent punishment, which 
lutter is exile :נולה)‎ Mak. ii. 1, 2, 7a; see above), or 
the risk of being killed by the go'el (Mak. бе. 7, 12a; 
“Yad,” Zev. 9, 10), However, the accidental man- 
slayer is not subjeet to exile, unless the victim dies 
immediately after the accident. If the victim sur- 
vives the accident even a single astronomical day, 
no exile is imposed (Yeb. 120b; Git. 700; “Yad.” 
белм 9) 

(4) Womicide is culpable (קרוב למזיר)‎ when it is 
the result of actual negligence on the part of the 
perpetrator; as when one engaged in razing a strue- 
ture near à thoroughfare thoughtlessly lets some of 
the material fall on n passer-by, killing him (D. K. 
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33b; Mak. ii. 2, Sa); or when one endeavoring to 
prevent the commission of murder or of rape (see 
above) intentionally Kills the would-be criminal 
without attempting апу other means of prevention 

(Sanh. 74a; 7 Yad." Ze. і. 18); or when 


Cnlpable one commits homicide in the belief that 
Homicide. he hasaright to do it (see Tarra atn, 


e... When one kills a criminal before 
his judicial conviction (Mak. 1b, 9). In all snch 
cases the perpetrators are outlaws in the broadest 
sense of the term: they are Criminals, but stand be- 
yond the provisions of the penal laws. The laws 
concerning murder (sce below) can net be applied to 
them, hecause the slaying was not preceded by de- 
liberation: and the Jaw coneerning aceidental honi 
vide ean not be applied to them, because the slaying 
was either the result of criminal negligenee or the 
consequence of choice: therefore the go'el may kill 
them at any time or place, exile not protecting them 
against him (^ Yad,” Le. vi. 4). 

In the following cases, though they are even more 
criminal than those just mentioned, the homicide is 
likewise included among the culpable: Where à man 
is an accessory, c.g., hires others to do the deed (see 
ABETMENT); Where the perpetrator is a principal in 
the erime, but the victim has a chance to avert fatal 
resnits, as where one wilfully throws another into a 
well which זה‎ the time is provided with a ladder, 
but the assailant removes the ladder and the victiin 
E crowned (sank. 445; “Yad.” Ze. їп. 9); where 
the death is the result of miscarried felonious intent, 
as where one maliciously aims a deadly missile al 
a certain person, and it strikes and kills another 
(Sanh. ix. 2, 79a; B. K. 44b); where the missile, not 
deadly if striking the part aimed at, miscarries and 
strikes the intended victim in a more vital spot, 
mith fatal results(Sanh. Lr.; = Yad,” Le iv. 2); and 
even Where none of the aggravating circumstances 
here detailed are present, hut it is proved that the 
slaver had nourished enmity against the victim : Mak. 
ii. 8, Th; Sifre, Num. 160), The penalty for the 
enlpables, whom, as stated, exile does not protect 
against the go'el, depends on the exigencies of the 
times. If cireumstanees require exemplary rigor, 
the court may order the infliction of capital punish- 
ment; otherwise scourging and imprisonment (М. 
К. 16a; Sanh. 46a; " Yad,” Le. ii. 4.5). To the cat 
evory of eulpable homicides excluded from the penal 
Statute may be added the suicide. 

(5) Homicide is felonious when the act is the re- 
«nlt of wilful and malicious deliberation (QTD. sce 
aboveand llarri'an). Toestahlish it assuch, there 
must be none of the mitigating cireum- 
stances attending any of the eases hith- 
erto enumerated. It must be perpe- 
trated by one man only, without the physical aid of 
others (see ABETMEN'T); but persuasion or threats 
see Duress) will not be considered as an excuse for 
ar extenuation of the crime (Sanh. 14b; Үер. 532). 
Where danger threatens the lives of two men, and 
one can save his life by increasing the danger of the 
other, the Rabbis lay down the ethical principle, 
“Thine own life takes precedence over that af thy 
neighhor" (B. M 624; comp. Yer. Hor. iii. 49h); 
but where one is threatened with the forfeiture of 
his own life unless he take that of an innocent party, 


Murder. 


i xc יוא‎ 


Homicide 


the Rabbis argue © Fher i aon for supposing 
that thy blood is redder thar that of the other" 
bence ane may not save his own life by spilling thi 
innocent blood af another (Sanh. ada 
The perpetrator, to be amenable to the penalty in 
curred by the commission of the moe, may be a 
male or a Female, a free person or a slave; but leon 
she must be an adult, and of sorit mental and phys 
teal condition (Meh Nez. 7. Sifu 
Condition of Emor, XN. scc ABDU eros x, 
Murderer 
and 
Victim. 


ln case 
he is a хелхо 00. BITE species el 
the erime іх determined by the parties 
Witnessing d. Jf the erime is eom 
mitted in the presence of a Lull court 
(twenty-three qualitiel judees), the perpetrator 
will be convieted of murder and suffer the fad 
penalty; otherwise he will be classed as a culpable 
homicide (Sanh. 28a; * Yad.” Rozeah, ii. 01. 

As to the victim, the Rabbis umdersiand by the 
term BN C" nian 7), used in connection with the crime 
(ox: axel bor snper A reson: heme mah: 
or female; free or slave, old or young (Mek, dr. . 
suae c umm wile) 
is meant a new-born infant, if must be proved 
that it was not of premature birth; if prematurely 
born, it must be at least thirty days old to be eon 
sidered) a human being (Sifra. Le.: Niddah 44b. 
“ Yad," Rozeah, ii. 3). But the unborn child is eon 
sidered as part of its mother (Sanh. 50b); killing it 
in its mother's womb is therefore а ünalde offense 
only (Mek. Nez. 8; B. K Aby And where the victim 
is i diseased person, even moribund, the killing wil! 
be considered murder, unless the malady was the 
direct: result of an assault previously made on him 
by man or brute, and competent physicians declare 
it to be in itself inevitably fatal (Sanh. 782; Mak. 
ור ל הז‎ MNT Bl 

It matters not by what means the crime ts ie 
complished (Mitre, Num. 160; Sanh. 76b). provided 
the fatality is the inmediate and natural resnlt ot 
ihe sauli (Sanh. 79; * Yad.” Ge. di.) lence it is 
the duty of the court te investigate the nature of the 
missile used (Sanh. ix. 2, 79b; B. K. 90), the force of 
the blow, and the part hit (Sanh. TS); or to note the 
height of the fall (Sanh. 6b), and estimate whether 
there was sullicient weight or force or momentum to 
cause the fatal result. Tf a sharp or pointed metal 
instrument was the weapon, neither weight nor bull 
nor size will enter into consideration, since even i 
needle may cause death (Sanh. TAD; 7 Yad,’ бє iii 
4). Also, the physique and condition of the criminal 
and those of the victim at the moment of the assault 
must be compared, to determine the likeliioed of the 
one causing the death of the other (Sanh. is. 7. 
“Yad.” Le. O. Where doubt arises as to whether 
the death was really the natural result of the assanlt, 
the benefit of that doubt is given to the culprit ג[‎ 
К. 90a; Sanh. 792). Thus, if the fatal missile he 
placed among others. and can not. be identitied, the 
smallest af the number is selected and considered as 
the one used (Tosef., Sanh. xii. 4; Mek.. Nez. 6) 

If the victim is found alive, the court must care - 
fully examine his condition and aseertain the nature 
of the injuries and whether there isa probability of 
his reeovery. If the diagnosis is favorable, the cul- 
prit is set at liberty after being assessed. legal dam- 
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ages (see DAMAGES), and be can not be again called 
upon to answer for his crime, even if the vietim 
subsequently dies (Sanh. ix. 1, “Sb: 


Diagno- “Yad,” Le. iv. 3). If the court, how: 
sing ever, regards the injuries аз necessarily 
Injuries. fatal, the culprit is placed iu detention 


to await the tinal result. When death 
ensues the culprit is tried for his life; if recov- 
ery follows, he pays the mimereemeuts (Ranh. £e. ; 
“Yad.” Le. iv. 4). Af, however, the victim improves 
sitliciently to give promise of ultimate recovery. 
and the court so diagnoses, even if his condition 
afterward. grows worse and he dies, the favorable 
diagnosis will protect the culprit against retrial 
(Sanh. ix. БТЗ Tosef., В. K ix. 6; comp. Yer. 
Sle א‎ Nau oes d d. 

The penalty for murder is death by the sword, 
slaying (an: see Caper vt PUNISHMENT). "Che duty 
of carrying out the sentence of the court devolves 
primarily upon the goùd (see above); but where 
the go'el shirks his duty, the court must see that It is 
performed by others (Sanh, 45b: Mak. 12h). If for 
some reason the legal death can not be inflicted, the 
convict may be put to death by any means possible 
ES Vl, Les DU 
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HOMILETICS ("erush," 7 derashali “= "Бони: 
ly shit pl пеи] ~larosh = 
*י‎ preacher"): That branch of rhetoric which treats of 
the composition aud delivery of sermons or homilies, 
Although from the very nature of the case provision 
had been made for publie worship among the people 
of Israel from the earliest. times, this was confined to 
Ihe sacrificial ritual and to the Levitical, priestly, 
and musical funetions, Of preaching as a feature of 
the service there is no trace tillafter the Exile, True, 
the Deuteronomist eominands that the Torah be read 
to the people at the end of seven years, on the Foust 
of Tabernacles, "when all [Israel is come to appear 
before the Lond (Deut. ANAL. 17-48); and the Rab- 
bis refer the iustitution of the religious address to 
Moses (Sifra, Emor, avil: Mew 32a; Talk, Ex 

405). Moreover, the belief. was cur- 
Traditional rent that preaching was a very old 
Antiquity institution, as is seen from the tra- 

of dition ascribing activity in this direc- 
Preaching. tion to Noah (Sibyllines, i. 149; Sanh, 

IOSa). BU it may be safely asserted 
that the preacher and the heruily were late grow ths 
on the stem of Jewish religions development, 

In the Bible the nearest approach fo the art of 
preaching is found in the activity of the Prophets. 
These were not oflicials in any sense of the word, 
however, nor were their addresses delivered only on 
stated religious oecasions or in fixed. places de- 
vated to religious purposes. They spoke as the 
spirit moved them, anywhere and every where tlie 
felt that cireninstanees пие it necessary ta do so. 
Some of their addresses were undoubtedly delivered 
on Sabbaths ан holy days (see Isa. i. 00-17, Та), 
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but not as part of the public services inthe Temple; 
the “nabi” was more often in opposition to than in 
accord with the professional representatives of relig- 
ion, Stil, in spite of this, it remains tme that the 
prophet was the forerunner of the preacher, and that 
the Prophets’ addresses, though not an ollicial relig: 
inus institution, were the earliest sermons. 

The real beginning of the ex position of Scripture 
as a homiletic exercise on the Sabbath, on holy days, 
and on other occasions when the people assembled 
for religious purposes is to. be found in the custom, 

| instituted. by Ezra, of reading a por- 
Beginnings tion of the Torah at the service and 
of Sermons. cs plaining or paraphrasing it in the 
vernacular (Neh, viii; 1-9, ix. 8). This 
translation or puaphrase was called. ТАнб м, and 
froin it developed the practise of preaching in the 
sybagogue—a custom that was in all likelihood in 
vogue as early as the fourth century B.C. (Zunz, 
“(+ V." p. 330) Josephus (C Contra Ap.” 1. 1%) 
speaks of if as a very ancient eustom (comp. Acts 
ху. 21); Philo mentions it as an. important element 
of the publie services (^ De Septennario,” vi. ; " Quod 
(mnis Probus Liber," xii); and in a fragment pre- 
served in Eusebius (7 Pri paratio Evangelica,” vin, 5, 
12-13) the sume author reports that the Jews of 
Rome assembled on Sabbaths in the synagogues, 
where they were instructed. in the philosophy of 
their fathers (* Legatio ad Caium,” xxii.) 

In the New ‘Testament "teaching in the syna- 
gogue " ix mentioned so frequently that by that time 
preaching must have become very general amoug 
the Jews (comp. Matt. iv. 23: Mark ЫЕ У 
Luke iv, to. vi. 6, הנא‎ 10; John vi sS 
Acts xiii. 42, ху. 91), The two heads of the Sault: 
drin in the first century n c.. Shemaiah and Abta- 
lion, are distinguished by the title *darshaniim ” (= 
“preachers”; Pes, 700). Doubtless the term “lar: 
shan” was originally applied to the expounder of 
the Law, and hence to the teacher of the Halakali; 
hut the tithe lost this significance in the course of 
time, and became the designation of the preacher as 
such, who addressed the people in general, taught 
them the doctrines of religion and morality, com 
torted them in the grievous days that followed the 
destruction of the Temple, and expounded tests ox 
Scripture not with a view to their halakie or legal 
interpretation, but to their hazgadic or edifying 
possibilities. [Hence also " darash ” and “darshan” 
for the allegorization of Scripture (Ilag. ii. 1: Sotah 
49а: Gen. R. v. 2; comp. " doreshe reshumot," Mek., 
Beshallah, 1. 3, and elsewhere). —K.] 

After the discontinuance of the sacrifices conse- 
quent upon the destruction of the Temple, prayer 
and the religious address were the elements of the 
services; all the rabbis of note instructed and solaced 

the people who locked to hear them, 


After the Rabbi Meir's sermons on Friday eve- 


De- nings and Sabbath afternoons attract- 
struction el large congregations (Lev. R. ix. 9; 
of the Yer. Мої i. 16. The sermons were 
Temple. delivered either in the synagogue orin 


the school. Preaching took place not 
only ir publie, but also on private occasions, as at 
weddings and funerals (Ber. 6b; Shab, 1533; M. Is. 
35b; Meg. ба; Ket. 8b; Ned. 61b), upon departure 
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trom a house where hospitality bad been enjoyed 
(M. K. 9b), or at the ordination of rabbis (Sanh. LKU. 
The ex pounder of the Law used to address the con 
eregation through an interpreter called * meturge- 
mun "or “mora” (Pes. 50b; Мак, tla; Meg. 22b, 
Əla; M. K. 2la; Ket. 8b; Sotah ath: Sanh. Tb). 
The sentiment entertained. for the interpreter wis 
not always the most eordial, as may be inferred 
from the interpretation of the verse: “dt is better to 
hear the rebuke of the wise than fora man to hear 
the song of fools” eel. vii. 5. Says the Midrash 
BEI Б.у to this verse: "^" dt is better to hear the 
rebuke of the wise —these are the darshanim, the 
preachers—' than the song of fools ’—these are the 
meturgemanim, the interpreters. who raise their 
voices aloft in songin order to be heard by the whole 
congregation. " 

The homiletie addresses of the rabbis of the Tal 
mudic period are found in the Talmud, but particu- 
larly in the so-called midrashic collections. Ax faras 
can be distinguished from the remains that have been 
thus preserved, it appears that there was a regular 
form for the sermon. It consisted of three parts: 
(1) the opening or introduction (* petia ^), (2) the 
exposition proper of the text ("Чети 7). and (3) 
the eonclusion. The preacher besan by quoting a 
verse from some portion of the Bible other than the 
Pentateuch text, explaining the same by illustration 
or parable, gradually leading up to his text. This 
connecting of the introductory verse with the text 
wis called * haruz ” (= “stringing together”), a term 
taken froin the custom of boring pearls preparatory 
to stringing them together. 

Thus, when preaching on the test, “And Abra- 
him was old " (Gen. xxiv. 1), a rabbi be ғап by quo- 
tine the verse, * The hoary head is a crown ot glory; 
it shall be found inthe way of righteousness ? (Prov, 
xvi. 31, R. V.) and continned by illustrating it with 
the following incident: 


Rabbi Meir went to Ма, where he noticed that all the in-‏ יי 
habitants were blaek-haired. He therefore said to them: ° Tell‏ 
me, are you all descended from the house of Eli ? as itos written:‏ 
And all the increase of thy bouse shall dieas young men.‏ * 
They answered, ‘Rabbi, pray for us’; whereupon he said, ` tıt‏ 
and practise righteousness, and you will become worthy of old‏ 
age.” Whence did he derive his reason far this statement? From‏ 
the words ° A hoary head isa crown af glory.’ And where is ald‏ 
age found? ‘In the way of righteousness.’ From whom dost‏ 
than learn tbis? Fram Abrabam, of whom it is written: ° He‏ 
will command his children to observe the way of the Lord, to‏ 
do righteousness and justice’; therefore he was fonnd worthy‏ 
to reach old ave, as it is written, ‘And Abraham was old, well‏ 
stricken in age’ " (Gen. R. lix. Io.‏ 


The preacher, having thus led up to his text, eX- 
plained it, and the ideis he derived from it, by para- 
ble, story, fahle, allegory, or other extracts from tlic 
Bible, The Midrash is replete with such ex positions, 
whereof the following may serve as an example: 


Rabbi Hama is preaching from the text. ' And Abraham gave 
all that he had unto Ixaae. But untathe sons of the concubines, 
Which Abraham had, Abraham gave gifts (беп. xxv. 3-00. 
Said the preacher: "Abraham gave lxaae not blessings, bnt 
gifts. The ease was like unter that of à king whe bad a beanti- 
ful park, whieh he entrusted to a gardener. In. it were two 
trees Whose branches were interlocked: ane tree was filled with 
the sap of life: the other. with the poison of death. Said the 
gardener, * If 1 water the tree which flows with the sap of life, 
the other will teurish also; and if 1 do not water the tree con- 
taining the poison of death, the goodly tree will perish tau.’ 
Upon consideration be continued, * I shall da ay duty as gar- 
dener and water lath trees: then let the owner uf the park do 
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as he walt Pls alse sitid Aa 1 heo sane, Ue ela 
dren of Ishmael and Keturah, Whe ir lse ss children, will is 
meluded in the blessing ; andl ]ו‎ Edo not bless the children a 
Istinael and Keturah, how ean 1 bless Isaac’ 1 porn considera 
tion, he continued: ^ Dau but mortal: today Fani here, and te 
niorroew im my grave. Lean bnt do my duty. 1 wall inake gifts te 
all my children: the outcome Tests With ted, who w11l do wit 
He wishes in His world. When Abrabam onr father died Gil 
revealed Himself to tsaae, and blessed niin is if 18 writen: Aut 
и eame to pass after the death of Abraham that fot blessed 
sane hrs son ^" (Gen. I. lai, til, 


The tinal portion of the homily consisted ot a brie! 
repetition of the ideas drawn from the text. awl tli 
preacher closed with a prayer of. praise. usually the 
[К дорун. 

The great homiletic collections in Hebrew litera 
fure date fromthe period immediately following the 
redaction of the Babylonian Talmud; viz., trom the 
sixth to the tenth century, known usually as the 
period of the Geonim. During this era the Midrash 
Rabbah, the Pesikta de-Rab Kahana, the Midrash 
Tanhuma, the Jerusalem Targum, and the Tanna 
debe Eliyahu were compiled. The Yalku Shi 
ioni dates from the eleventh century. 

The “derashah,” orsermon of the geonic period, was 
not so much a clearly worked-out exposition of a tent 
as a string of midrashie passages. The sermon аха 
skilfully elaborateid explanation of the text occurs in 
the preaching of Spanish darshanim of the post 
seonie period, suchas Jacob Anatoli and Nalimanides 
in the thirteenth century and Nissim Gerondi iu the 
fourteenth, It was particularly among the Sephar- 
die Jews in Spain, Portugal, Italy, the Orient. 

northern Алеа, Holland, and Ens- 


The Dar- laud, between the fifteenth and thi 
shanim.  eighteenth century, that the darshan 


nim Hourished. Their sermons hula 
definite form. There were usually a double text, a 
verse of Scripture called * ma mar," anda Talmudic 
or midrashic passage termed “nose ha-derush 7: this 
was followed by an introduction that led to the de 
rashal’proper. This latter consisted of a great num 
berof Scriptural verses and Tulmuclic and midrashic 
quotations which the preacher expounded, each 
quotation serving as an explanation of the prece 
ding, and the last being used to interpret the tent 
itself. The derashah closed with a prayer for the 
redemption and moral improvement ef the people, 
many of the later darshanim using the concluding 
words: " May the Redeemer come to Zien, anl may 
this be the will of God.” 

The rabbis themselves were the preachers The 
sermon was delivered from the “almeimar” in the 
synagogue at either the morning or the afternoon 
service. Funeral addresses were usually made in 
the cemetery; but on the death of a celebrated man 
they were delivered in the synagogue or the xehoul 
The sermons touched all or any points of interest 
in the lives and experiences of the hearers; amd the 
preachers did not even hesitate to quote passages 
from the sages of pagan antiquity and to deduce 
moral lessons from them (see “J. Q R.” vin. 515) 


The most celebrated preachers in the Spanish tongue were 
Isase Aboab, Abraham Bibage. and Banc Arima n the Hfteenth 
century; Тѕаае Adarbi, Moses Аа, Moses Атоо, Salto 
mon Levi, and Samuel Lanta. all of whom Dyed in the Orient, 
in the sixteenth ceururv: Judah Broo. Гаде Pardo, Salonen 
Algazi. Josimi Benveniste, and коор Amarilla, also in the 
Levant, in the seventeenth century. A number of celebrated 
preaches otleiated in the Spamsh eongreganon ef Amsterdan 
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m the seventeenth century; yiz., Isaac Uzziel, Abra Lor- 
broso, Manasseh ben Israel, Saul Levi Mortara, and Jeshita da 
silva. All of these rabbis preached im Spanish; bur whenever 
they published ther ** derashot,” they did so n Hebrew. be- 
enuse they felt that by this means they could reach Jews every- 
where. | 

Italy, too, had many Jewish preachers during this period: 
notably Jndah Moseato, Samuel Judah Ratzencellenbogen, Jacob 
Albo, Judah Leon di Modena, Azariah Figo, 
Jacob Zahalon, Judah Perez, and Isaure Caval- 
lero. A шр of Spanish-speaking Jewish 
preachers of note. flonrished also during the first half of the 
vighteenth century in various localities; among them may be 
wentioned Abraham Yizhaki and Israel Algazi m Jerusalem, 
Eha Cohen in Smyrna, David Nieto in London, Isaae Abendana 
and Solomon Shalom in лиха, md Abrabam [siae Cas- 
telo in Leghorn. 


In Italy. 


In Germany and France the title © darshan © can 
be traced back as far as the eleventh century (Zunz. 
"G. V." p. 416); but preaching was not so general 
in these countrics during the medieval period as 
ашош the Sephardim, this was due to the fact that 
the prayer-book was overloaded with piyyufim 
which so lengthened the service that. {Шеге was no 
time left for the derashan. 1n truth, the German 
and French Jews paid far more attention to the 
study of the Halakah than to the cultivation of the 
Haggadah, with the result that in time the delivery 
of sermons cease almost altogether, The only ap 

proach to preaching took place on 
In Germany three occasions of the year "Two of 
and France. these were the Sabbath Da- Gadol 

(inunediately preceding the Passover 
Feast) and the Sabbath Teshubah (in the penitential 
season between the New-Year's Day and the Day 
of Atonement). On these two Sabbaths the rabbi 
explained to the congregation the laws to be ob- 
served in connection with the coming holy days. 
The third occasion was the eve of the Day of Atone- 
ment, when a discourse more haggadie in cliuracter, 
dwelling on sin and repentance, was delivered. 

The terrible persecutions experienced by the Jews 
in Germany and France, and the inferior social posi- 
tion which they occupied, combined so to depress 
the spirit that “thought was paralyzed, the ear was 
deafened to the word of comfort, and hope became a 
mute ghince to the heights " (Zunz, Le. p. 415). A 
further reason for the neglect of the sermon lay in 
the ever-increasing attention that was paid to the 
pilpulistie dialeetics of the Talmud. The hair- 
splitting argumentation sharpened the wits, it is 
true; but it engrossed the iuterest of the rabbis and 
their pupils to the exelusion of all else. In licu of 
discourses by regularly appointed preachers, ocea- 
sional sermons were delivered in various communi. 
ties by wandering preachers, who hailed forthe most 
part from Poland and were called "пасји? or 
“mokihim,” 

Preaching 
ever, among 


became somewhat more general, how- 
(Crermman-speaking Jews in the seven- 
teenth acd eighteenth centuries: a 
Eighteenth number of garshanim flourished in 
Century. Germany and Poland during this time. 
Some ol the larger eongresations had 

regularly appointed darshanim; and in places where 
there were yeshihot, preachers were never lacking, 
The smaller eommunities, if ix true, never heard а 
deraslinh unless perehanee a wandering maggid 


happened their way. The derashah among Ger- 
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man-speakine Jews (which designation includes, of 
course, the Jews of Poland, Austria, Bohemia, Gali- 
cin, Moravia, ete.) reflected the pilpulistie method in 
vogue in the study of the Talmud, The object of 
the darshan was uot so much religious and moral 
editieation as the ingenious explanation of a text. 
llis greatest feat was to spring а surprise upon the 
conerewation by anew and startling interpretation 
of a passage; and the more unexpected. the " hid 
dush” (novelty and the morestriking the “пати " 
(sharpness), the more praised was the darshan. Chief 
among the darshanim of this time were Jacob. Möl- 
lin ha-Levi (MallaltiL) end Jonathan Ey beschütz 
in Germany; Solomon Ephraim Lenezyz and Elie- 
zer Fleekeles in Austria; aml Zebi tlirsch Waidi- 
slow and Jacob Dubno in Poland. The last-named 
was particularly celebrated as a preacher, and is 
known as the " Dubnoer Maggid.” He preached in 
the Judico-German. jargon, which was spoken hy 
the people whom he addressed. 

The first sermons in pure German were written 
by Moses Mendelssohn; they were three in number, 
and were preached in the synagogue of Berlin by 
Rabbi David Hirschel Fränkel in celc- 
bration of the victories of Frederick 
the Great at Rossbach and Leuthen 
and of the conclusion of the treaty 
of peace at Hubertsberg. These ser 
mons were, however, exceptional. It 
was not. until 1506 that preaching in the vernacular 
became a feature of the service in the synagogue. 
In that year Joseph Wolf inaugurated preaching in 
the German tongue in the town of Dessau; and he 
was soon followed by Israel Jacobson at Cassel; bv 
LL Auerbach and Karl Siegfried Ginsberg in the 
cer private synagogue at Berlin; and by Kley and 
Salomon at Hamburg. Since then preaching in the 
vernacular has hecome general among the Jews iu 
all lands where they have acquired modern culture. 
Where formerly the service was all-important, and 
of such length as to displace the derashah altogether 
from the Sabbath morning service, quite the con 
trary is now the ease, The service has been much 
shortened, particularly by tire elimination of the 
pivyutim; and the sermon in the vernacular has 
taken its place as a regular and perhaps the most 
popular feature of the services, 

During the nineteenth century the Jews produced 
many notable preachers; the most prominent among 
those no Jonger living have been: 


Beginnings 
of Modern 

Vernacular 
Sermons. 


Gotthold Salamon in Hamburg; Isaac Noah Mannbeimer iu 
Vienna: Abraham Geiger in Breslau and Berlin; Samuel Hold- 
heim and Michael Suehs in Berlin; David Einhorn in Mecklen- 
burg-Sehwerin; Samuel Hirseh in Luxemburg; Samson Raphael 
llirseh and Leopold. stein in Frankfort-on-the-Main; Ludwig 
Philippson in Magdeburg; Adolf Jelinek in Vienna; M. Joel in 
Breslaus E.- A, Astrue in Brussels ; Lelio della Torre in Italy: 
А. А. Wolff in Denmark: Leopold Low in Hungary. Among 
the rabbis who emigrated to the United states a number became 
prominent as preachers: of these the most noteworthy were 
(besides David Einhorn and Samnel Нігер) 1036 M. Wise, Max 
Lilienthal, Isaac Leeser, M. Jastrow, Liebmann Adler, G. Gott- 
heil, Adolf Hübseliy, B. Хоа, James K. Gutheim, and Adolf 
Moses. Among the men who are still oMeiating in the pulpit 
are quite ù imumber who have taken high places among the 
preachers of the day. 


The sermon in the vernacular when introduced in 
Germany followed the Protestant model in form and 
structure; the old-style derashah gave way to the 


“ 
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modern sermon. An introduction led to the text, 
after which followed the sermon proper, usually in 
three parts, ending with an appeal. Adolf JeHinek 

of Vienna gave anew turn to modern 


Adolf Jewish preaching by the skilful use of 
Jellinek. the old midrashii: he showed in his 


sermons What tine homiletieal material 
lor the modern preacher is to be found in the old 
midrashie collections, This gave a distinctiveness 
to the Jewish sermon; andl the path that lhe great 
Viennese preacher blazed has been followed more 
and more by other Jewish preachers. 

Instruction in homileties has been introduced into 
the Jewish theological seminaries both in Europe 
and in America. In the Berlin rabbinical seminary 
(*Moehschiule ") it is conducted by Sigmund May- 
baum; in the rabbinical seminary at Breslau by Sanl 
lforovitz; at Vienna by Adolf Schwarz; at Buda- 
pest by Wilhelm Bacher; at New York (Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary) by Joseph М. Asher; and at Cin- 
cinnati (Hebrew Union College) by David Philipson. 

Many collections of sermons have been published 
both in Europe and in America which give evidence 
of tlie important position that preaching has taken 
in Jewish religious life during the past century: in- 
deed, this has become the chic work of the rabbi. 
The juridical functions that at one time primarily en- 
listed his attention have been displaced by his homi- 
letical activity; and this promises to be the case to 
an ever greaterextent as the medieval codes become 
less and less the norms of authority in Jewish life. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V.; L. Philippson, Die Rhetorik und 

Jüdische Homiletik, Leipsie, 1890; sS. Maybaum, J lidische 

Homiletik, Berlin, 18805; х. Back, Die Jüdischen Prediger, 

SNittenlchren und Apologeten vom 13. his zum IS. Jahrhun- 

derts, Berlin, 1895; idem, Die Darschanim vom 15, bis Ende 

des 18. Jahrhunderts. in Winter and Wünsche, Jüdische Lit- 

teratur, ii. 000 606; M. Kayserling, Predigt, ib. iii. 122-521; 

idem, Bibliothek .Jiüdischer Kanzelredner, Introduction; 

M. Joseph, {bout Preaching, in J. Q. R. iii. 120-145; M. Le- 

vin, in Jahrb. für JUdische Gesch, und Literatur, vi. 14- 

119, Berlin, 19:5 the many volumes of sermons, most of which 

are mentioned by title in Maybaurni's selection of texts und 


themes for Sabbaths and lioly days in tbe appendix to his Jti- 
dische Homilet ili, yp. 191-355. 
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HOMILETISCHE MONATSSCHRIFT, 
DIE. Sec PERIODICALS. 


HOMUNCULUS. See GOLEM. 


HONDURAS. 
ICA, 

HONEY (w33): Often mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament as a choice article of food. It was eaten 
alone (Judges xiv. 9; 1 Sam. xiv. 27, e£ ul), as well 
as with other foods. In pastry it took the place of 
sugar (Ex. xvi. 81). Tt was, with milk, the Food of 
children (Isa. vii. 15). Canaan is frequently praised 
as а land "flowing with milk and honey " (Ex. iii. 8, 
etal.; Jer. Ni. 5; Ezek. xx. 0(. Palestine abounded 
and still abounds in wild bees, but it is to be as- 
sumcd that hees were domesticated in Palestine in 
Biblical times. In a few passages (e.g.. Gen. xliii. 
11; Ezek. xxvii. 17) "«lebash " may denote artificial 
honey, or sirup, prepared from the juice of various 
fruits, which to the present day forms, under the 
name of “dibs,” an important article of export in 
Syria and Palestine (comp. Bliss, " A Mound of Many 
Cities," pp. 69-71, who describes an apparatus for 
boiling down fruit into a sirup, found at Vell al- 


See SovTII AND CENTRAL AMER- 
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Masi. tlic ancient Lachishy Vhoaugh the tirst-traits of 
honey Were brought to the ו‎ (IT Chron. 
XXAL 2), it Was exclided from sicriliees on account 
of its fermenting properties (let ii. 11; comp 
Pliny, “Iistoria Naturalis Al lar. = Decause eom 
ine [rom an unclean animal" is the reason given by 
Philo, ed. Maugey, il. 255, for its exclusicn On 
account of its sweetness, honey is used as a figure 
for gracious and pleasant things (for the words of 
God Dx xis DIEN Ve) ех т Hep for wisdom., 
Prov. xxiv. 12, ^ xv. 16; for the speech of a friend, 
PTO. NUL. I Gate dv. TI. 

The Talmud dilates on the preciousness of honey 
It is one-sixtieth as sweet as manna (Ber, 25710, and 
to infants manna hil the taste of honey (Yoma 
75b); it lighteth up the eye of man (2. 83b; comp 
1 Sam. xiv. BT). A drink composed of honey, wine, 
and oil is mentioned under the name of " nomelim " 
or *onomcelin" (onog2:; Ter. xi. 1; Shab. 039b) 
Jloney by itself was considered a beverage (Maksh. 
v. 9; comp. Kid. 48b). In taking out the combs 
(Це К comp. the Biblical “ya‘arah.” I Sam. 
xiv. 27; Cant. v. D from the hive (^ kaw weret "), 
which was made of straw or wiekerwork, the bees 
were first stupeticd by smoke; at least two combs 
were left in the hive as food for the bees during the 
winter (B. Б 80а; Kelim xvi. û) aXuulteratian of 
honey by admixture of water or flour is referred to 
(Sotah 48b; Maksh. v. 9. Honey was produced 
from dates (Ter. хі. 2; comp. Josephus, “B J." v. 8). 
For the medicinal use of honey see Der. 44b; Shab. 
16b, 154b; B. M. 35a. The employment of honey in 
embalming is mentioned by Josephus (* Ant." xiv. 
7. ם‎ шир. Phar. sala TE 30). ce 
ВЕЕ. · 

BisLIOGRAPHY ; Robinson, Researehes, il. 5107; Bechart,. 1lie- 
rozaicon, in. 365: L. Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, p. 302. 
E Go. poa 
HONI HA-ME‘AGGEL. See Oxias (na- 

ME'AGGEL). 

HÓNIG, ISRAEL (EDLER VON HÓNIGS- 
BERG): Austrian tobaeco-manufacturer; born at 
Kuttenplan, Bohemia, Oct.. 1724; died at Vienna 
Jan. 19, 1808. He is noteworthy in the history of the 
Austrian Jewsas the first among them to be ennobled 
The son of a poor merchant, he received his early in 
struction in Bible and Talmud from his father. At 
the age of thirteen he went to Prague to continue his 
Talmudie studies, but two years later was obliged 
to join his father in business. During his business 
trips in company with his brother Moses he became 
acquainted with the tobacco industry, which at that 
time was almost unknown in Austria. In 1752 he 
was able, with his father and brother, to take over 
the lease of the tobacco trade of Prague, which lease. 
under contract with the government, he extended 
to several Austrian provinces. During the Seven 
Years’ war his firm held the imperial army pro- 
vision contracts. The empress Maria Theresa re 
warded his services by twice granting him letters 
patent (7 Freibriefe 7), In conformity with the wish 
of Emperor Joseph B., Honig surrendered his con- 
tract in 1782. before its expiration, and the emperor 
then appointed him councilor and © Tabak- und Sie 
gelgefülldirektor," and in the following year " Ban- 
kaldirektor." Iu 1799 the emperor conferred upon 
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him the patent of hereditary nobility with the title 
“Edler von IIónigsberg." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wnurzhach, Biog. Ler. tes Kaiscrthums- 
Oesterreich, іх. 121 ef seq... Buseh, Кае nder und Jahrb. 
für Isracliten auf das Schaltjahr 1843 = 5005, pp. 117 et seq. 


6 B. TE. 


HONIG, SIDONIE: <Austrian actress; born at 
Vienna 1871; prize-winner at the Vienna Conserva- 
torium. She made her début in 1889, at the lof- 
theater, Carlsrnhe, as Jane Eyre in “Die Waise aus 
Lowood.” In [890 she went to the Deutsche Volks: 
theater, Vienna. Two years later she joined the 
Stadttheater, Hamburg. In addition to June Eyre, 
her most successful rôles are Desdemona, Leudland, 
and Philippine Welser. 


BIBLIOGRAPNY: Dus Geistige Wien, i. 221; Flüggen, Bühnen- 
Lerikon, p. 146. 


S. E. Ms. 

HÖNIGSMANN, OSWALD: Austrian — 
uty; born in Rzeszow, Austrian Galicia, Dec. 2, 
1824; died Oct, 24, 1980. He was educated at Lem- 
berg, where he graduated as doctor of law. His 
democratic tendencies delayed his admission to the 
bar in Lemberg for several years, Hónigsmann was 
a member of both the city and communal councils of 
Lemberg. We defended Dr. Florian Ziemialkowski, 
afterward minister, who was accused of participa- 
tion in the Polish revolution of t563. 

Illónigsmann represented the city of Brody in the 
Galician Dict, and delivered (Oct. 8, 1868) an effect- 
ive speech in behalf of the emancipation of the 
Jews, bringing about a victory for Franz Sniolka’s 


efforts. in that direction. ln 1872 he settled in 
Vienna. In 1873, after a hard campaign, HJdnigs- 


mann was returned to the Austrian Parliament from 
the Galician district of I&olomea-5niat yn-Buczacz. 
5. T 


HONOR (lfebr. " kabod " ; Aramaic, " yekar"; in 
A. V. used also as translation of “ hadar”): Either 
the distinction or excellence manifested by a man, 
or the mark of distinction accorded to him. " Ka- 
bod," when a manifestation of God, is translated 
“olory (Ex Xy U nl rls here) occasionally 
also when predicated of man (Ps. Nii. 7; Prov. iii. 
as): but when coupled with “had” (= " glory "( it 
is rendered “honor” (Ps. xxix. 2; Mal. i. 6} From 
God comes honor to man )1 Chron. xxix. 12: Ps. 
ub NEEDS |: oF Ries Jur clas. Dan. v. 7 
Honor comes through wisdom (Prov. ili. 16, iv. №) 
and fear of the Lord. ) хх. 4). ~“ Before honor ix 
humility” (Prov. xv. 53, xviii. 12); the Шие in 
spirit upholds it (Prov. xxix. 33). Honor is due to 
Cd (Prov mm); Аар TD: camp. Iss. ххх 1a; 
Prov. xiv. $f), to parents (Ex. xx. 12), to the aged 
(Lev. хіх. 52), to the Sabbath (Isa, lviii. 13), and to 
those that fear the Lord (Ps. xv. 4). 

еп Sira (Ecclesiastieus) enlarges npon the idea of 
honor: the honor of parents (^ Take not honor to 
thyself by the shame of thy father, lor it is no honor 
to thee"; iii. 10, Greek); the honor of the priest (vii. 
31); the honor of those that fear the Lord, whose 
honor is greater than that of judges and potentates 
(x. 19-24); the honor of self, or self-respect (x. 25- 
ЗЕ, xli. 12). God being the source of all glory and 
honor )| Clone ov ies sevi. 6, civ. Trani, 
endowed by Him with honor (Ps. viii. 5-6), claims 








honor or recognition by his fellow man. “Let the 
honor of thy fellow inan be as near to thee as thine 
own” GAbot ii, 10; see especially Ab. R. Мох Res 
cension A; XXix., Recension B [ed. Schechter, p. 60]). 
“Who is honored? He that honors mankind; for it 
is said, ‘ For them that honor me I will honor ' ” (1 
Mam. ii. 30; Abotiv. 1). “Great is the honor due 
to mankind; it supersedes a prohibition of the Law " 
(Ber. 19b; comp. В. K. 79b). " We who seeks honor 
by the shame of his fellow man has uo share in the 
world to come" (Gen, R. i; comp. Meg. 28a). "lle 
who honors the Torah. is honored by mankind”; 
“Selfish desire for honor is one of the things that 
drive mau ont of the world? (Abot 1v. 4, 6, 91). 
On the other hand, true honor “is one of the things 
befitting the righteous aud of benefit to the world " 
(Abot vi. 8). 

Honor is, above all, due to God, whose glory (hon- 
or) fills the world (Ber. 43b; Yoma 38a; Hag. 11b). 
Similar to the honor of God are the honor of parents 
(Yer. Peah i. 15c: Sifra, Redoshim, i: Kul 7 
seq.) $n the honorof the teachers of the Law (Kid. 
932b ef seq. ; Shab. 1142); even if the latter be wiser 
in hut one thing, honor is due them (Abot vi. 3; 
Pes. 113b); even a teacher who has forgotten his 
learning is entitled to honor (Ber. Sb). Honor is due 
to the assembly (Yoma Wa; Sotah 898b; M. K. 21b); 
to pupils and associates (Abot iv. 12); to the wife 
(B. M. 59a; Hul. 445); to oneself, through cleanliness 
(see Hillel in Lev. R. xxxiv.) and proper garments 
(Shab. 113b), as wellas : tons the labor which ren- 
ders man independent (Ned. 49D). “It is not the place 
that honors the man, but the man that honors the 
place " (Тап, 21h). Ix. 


HONORIUS: Emperor of the Western Roman 
Empire (395-423). The lawsof ARCADIUS, the East- 
ern emperor, regarding the Jews were signed also by 
Honorius, and applied at first equally to the West- 
ern Empire. But Honorius later promulgated inde- 
pendent laws in reference to them, mostly with hos- 
tile intent. Ile annulled the decree exempting the 
Jews of Apulia and Calabria from holding curial of- 
fices (^ Codex Theodosiauus,” xii. 1, § 10). In 396 he 
assured state protection to the “illustrious” patriarch 
of the Jews, but ina law dated from Milan, April 
11, 399, he designated the patriarch as a “robber of 
the Jews.” forbade the payment of the patriarch's 
tax, and seized for the royal treasury the sum al- 
ready collected. It is possible that he merely in- 
tended thereby to erect a barrier between his domin- 
ions and those of his brother Arcadius. Five years 
later (July 25, 404), however, he again permitted as 
а special E the collection of the patriareh's tax 
(b. xvi. 8, $ 11). On April 92, 404, he decreed at 
Rome that Jews and Sainaritans should not be ad- 
mitted into the army (A, xvi. 8, § 16), a decree that 
the Jews certainly did not regard as a deprivation, 
but as a privilege. 

From that time on the laws of the Western empire 
were in general more favorable than those of the 
Eastern, In 109 the authorities were enjoined to re- 
spect the Sabbath of the Jews, and neither to call 
them into court nor impose work upon them on 
that duy (4. i. 8, $ 3); but in 412 this law was 
Changed, At the same time disturbance of the Jew- 
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isl worship and robbing of synagogues were forbid 
den, and Jews were even permitted to keep Christian 
slaves, on condition, however, of not converting 
them to Judaism, — Honorius also permitted them to 
study and practise Jaw. remarking that their unfit- 
ness for military service did not imply untitness for 
the legal profession. Baptized dews were permitted 
to return to Judaism. 

BIRLIOGRAPITY : E. Gans, in Zunz, Zeit. fiir Wissenschaft des 
Judcuthunms, p. 210; Jost, Geseh, der Juden, iw. Ri: Grütz, 
Gesch, ddl ed., 1v. 359; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch, der Ju- 
den du Ram, i. 124 €t seq. 
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HOOGSTRATEN (HOCHSTRATEN), JA- 
COB VAN: Belgian coutroversialist ; bornat Hoog 
straeten, Belgium, about 1460; died at Cologne Jan. 
21. 1527. lle studied at Louvain and Cologne, and 
became prior of a Dominican convent, professor of 
theology at Cologne University, and inquisitor (cen- 
sor et questor fidei) in the arehbishopries of Cologne, 
Mayence, and Treves. A fanatical opponent of the 
humanists and of the Reformation, he exercised a 
strong influence in the councils of the Church. lle 
took under his proteetion the haptized Jew John 
Pfetferkorn, and assisted him in his attacks upon 
his former eorcligionists and upon Reuchlin. 1n his 
ambition to emulate the example of his Spanish 
predecessors, Torquemada and Ximenes, he attacked 
the Talmud and other Jewish books, with their de- 
fenders. With his assistance, Pfetferkorn, on Aug. 
19. 1509, secured from the emperor Maximilian au- 
thority to confiscate and examine all Jewish writings 
and to destroy those direeted against the Christian 
faith. When these plans failed, Pfeflerkorn turned 
upon Reuchlin, who had given a formal opinion 
against the suppression of the Jewish books. At- 
tacked by Pfetlerkorn (1511) in a gross libel under 
the title of * Handspiegel,” Reuchlin retorted in his 
“ Angenspiegel." lloogstraten and the other mem- 
bers of the Cologne faculty declared the “ Augen 
spiegel " a dangerous hook, and called upon its au- 
thor to recant. lieuehlin successfully refuted their 
accusations in * Defensio Contra Calumniatores Suos 
Colonienses " (Tübingen, 1513). 

Notwithstanding an imperial edict imposing si- 
Іепее проп both parties, the Dominieans continued 
the controversy. In his capacity as inquisiter, and 
without authorization from his provincial loog- 
straten summoned Renehlin (Sept. 15, 1413) 10 ap- 
pear within six days before the ecclesiastical court 
of Mayenee to be tried on the charges of favoring 
the Jews and of heresy. On Sept. 20, with a nuni- 
ber of Dominicans, HHoogstraten arrived at Mayence, 
and opened the session as accuser and judge. Ile 
was enconraged in lis procedure by the universities 
of Cologne, Louvain, апа Erfurt, which had declared 
against Reuchlin. At this point Arehbishop Uriel 
ot Mayence interfered; and Pope Leo X. authorized 
the Bishop of Speyer to decide the question. Mean- 
while Hoogstraten had Reuchlin’s " Augenspiegel " 
publicly burned at Cologne. On March. 29, 1514. 
the Bishop of Speyer pronounced judgment in favor 
of Reuchlin, und condemned Hoogstraten to pay the 
expenses incurred (111 guilders). 

Against this decision Hoogstraten appealed to the 
pope. founding his hope of sueeess npon the venal- 
ity of the eourt of Rome. " At Rome everything 
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bhe made use of all the means at liis disposal, but le 

had to content himself with a decision of the pape 
indefinitely postponing the trial (July, 1216 The 

Dominicans, intimidated by Knight Franz ven 

Sickingen, divested Heoestraten of the offices af 

prior and. inquisitor. out four years later, Jan. 23. 

1520, the pope reversed the judgment ot the Bishop 

of Speyer, condenmed leuehllin's “ Augeuspiegcl," 

and reinstated Hoogstraten. 

During these four years Hoogstraten and Ortuin 
Gratius were the butt of sutiriealattacksin the рх 
tole Obscurorum Virorum." [nau " Apologia" (Ca 
logne, 1518), addressed to the pope, Hoogstraten de 
fended himself against such attacks, and especially 
against George Benignus, a warm defender of Reach 
lin, aml stigmatized the latter as a heretic aml 
a champion of the Jews. Against this pamphlet 
Reuchlin, Busch, and Hutten addressed letters to Пот 
mann von Neucnaar, who published them under the 
ütle “ Épistoke Trium lHlustrium Virorum.” Neue 
naar, Wha, in ù letter to Emperor Maximilian, had 
called Hoogstraten " the pestilence of Germany," also 
published an apology of Reuchlin’s entitled © Defen- 
міо Nnper ex Urbe Roma A Hata,” which oogstraten 
answered in “Apologia Secunda” (Cologne, 1510). 
In the same year he wrote ® Destruetio Callie," in 
whieh he endeavored to refute Reuchlin's cabalistic 
works, hut showed his own ignorance of this liter 
ature. 

ln Luther Hoogstraten saw the most dangerous 
enemy of the Church. Chiefly at his instigation. 
Luther's writings were burned at Cologne (Nov. 27, 
1519). lloogstraten's “Colloquia cum Divo Augus 
tino" (1521), " De Christiana Libertate Tractatus V 
Contra Lutherum " (1526), and * Disputationes. Con- 
tra Lutherum Aliquot" were directed against Lu- 
ther. tn these and in other polemical writings he 
defended the worship of saints, the celihacy of 
priests, and other institutions of the Churel, and 
justified the burning of two hereties for whieh he 
was mainly responsible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jilg. Th utsche Bi. trilz, tesch. ix. BN 
213; Merzog-Itauck, Real-Rucye. s.v. Reuchlin; Meyer hull. 
Reuchlin uut Seine Zeit, Leipsie, 1831; Ludwig Geiger. 
Reuchlin, Sein Leben und Seine Werke, ib. 1%71; Wetzer 
and Welte's Kirchenlexikon. 

D. B. Mw. 

HOORNBEEK, JOHN: Dutch controversiulist 
of the seventeenth century. Пе was the anthor of 
“Libri VII] pro Convineendis et Convertendis Ju 
dzeis," a manual for missionaries to the Jews, with 
copious prolegomena(Leyden- Amsterdam, 1055). Al- 
though he was apparently insympathy with the Jews. 
his real purpose was to attack their religion. These 
eight hooks, without the prolegomena, had already ap- 
peared under the title * Disputationes Anti-Judaicie " 
(Utrecht, 1645). He also wrote “Summa Controver- 
siarum Religionis enm Intidelilius;" a manual for 
missionaries to the heathen (FrankTort-on-the- Main, 


1697). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl, Judo. OT) Gratz. resch. x. HS. 
D. S. МАХ. 


HOPE: The expectation of something desired. 
The [Hebrew terms for * hope" are * tikwah" and * se- 
ber,” while “imikweh ” and К" denote “trust”: 
and “tohelet " signifies “expectation ` 


Норе 
Horayot 


— Biblical Data: Ilope, a characteristic element 
af religion in general, is fundamentally such in the 
Old Testament, 

“The Lord is my portion, saith my soul; therefore will I hope 
m bim. ‘Fhe Lord is good unto them that wait for him, to the 
soul that seeketh bim. lt is good that a man should. hope and 
quietly wait for the salvation of the Lora“ (Lain. ti. 24-26). 
“Trust ye in tbe Lord forever " ilsa. xxvi. 4). “To 6o alone 
silently sunbinit, O any souls for iuy hope depends upon וטנ‎ 
(Ps. Ixii. 5, Hebr.; comp. ib. Ixxi. x. 

This hope was kindled by the firm belief that the 
Lord, the Creator of the world, controls all things 
for the special happiness of man. This was espe 
cially felt in regard to Israel, God being the ite- 
deemer (Ex. vi. 6-8; comp. Deut. vii. 6; dsa. xliii. 
4, Ixv. 19-25; Ps. cin. 13). Israel was the chosen 
people, and God, the friend of the Patriarchs, its 
special guardian (Isa. xli. 8, xlviii. 20). Relying on 
the experiences of the past and on the promise of 
their Gad for the future, the hope of the people 
naturally turned to tbe Lord in all emergencies. 
“O the hope of Israel, the savior thereof in time of 
irouble ” (ler. xiv. 8; comp. ?5. xvii. 13, 1. 7; Ps. 
NIV ean LIO). 

In the darkest hour of adversity the Prophets did 
uot despair for Israel. When Jerusalem was deso- 
late and in captivity, the voice of prophecy spake 
most confidently, pointing back to the divine guil- 
ance that had watched over the raee. Nor was the 
hope of a brighter future ever entirely lost by the 
people; especially did it increase after the Macca- 
bean rising. Whenever any incongruity appeared 
between their actual condition and the belief that 
the Israclites were especially favored by Providence, 
refuge was taken in the hope of the establishment of 
the kingdom of God. When Antiochus Epiphanes 
(115-1623) assailed the religion of the Fathers, Danie} 
dreamed of the kingdam of Heaven. The righteous 
nation, being immortal, was to be delivered from 
thraldom and ushered into an era of peace and pros- 
perity; and from that kingdom belief in the trne 
God was to spread over the face of the earth (sec 
PROPHECY). 

liope was further based upon the conviction that 
God was the moral governorand judge of the world, 
Thus, the ever-recurring theme of prophecy and 
psalm and the basic thought of the Wisdom litera- 
ture are the final vindication of virtue and the de 
struction of vice. “The hope of the righteous shall 
be gladness: but the expectation of the wicked shall 
nese (Prov x. ote comin). Ps; dx. JO; xxxi. 5. 
xlvii. 2 ef seq., xevii.). This belief stayed the Jew- 
ish mind when face to face with the great mysteries 
of hfe. No matter what were the doubts produced 
by foreign doctrine, confidence in the moral govern- 
ment of the universe remained steadfast. 

" Is not thy fear [of cod] thy confidence, and thy hope the n- 
tegrilyof thy ways?" (Job iv. 6, Hebr.) ® Blessed is the man 
that maketh the Lord his trust? (Ps. XL 4. “trod is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble” (ib, xlvi. 
I5 comp. Job у. 16; Ps. ТҮЙ. Я, lxxxv. 9; Isa. liv. 10), 

— Га the Apocrypha and the Talmud: In the 
Apoerypha the following passages eccur: 

Trust in Ilim, and He will help thee; order thy ways aright 
and set thy hope on Him (Eees. [Sirach] it. 8). ** Whittso- 
ever is brought upon thee, tuke cheerfnlly, and be patient when 
Thon art changed toa low estate’? GH. il. tJ). Ve that fear the 
Lov, hhelieve Him: and your reward shall not fail Ye that 
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fear the Lord, hope for good, and for everlasting joy and merey °’ 
(ib. ii. 9). "For though they be punished in the sight of 
шеп, yet is their bope full of immortality’? (Wisdom iii. 4). 
" But by such works hast Thou taught Thy people that the jnst 
man should be merciful, and hast made Thy children to be of a 
good hope” (ib. xii. 19). * There is promised us an everlasting 
hope " (I1 Esd. vii. 5t). “Рог my hope is in the Everlasting ” 
(Baruch iv. 22; comp. Ecelus. [Siraeh] xiii. 6, xxiv. 18, xxxiv. 
13, xlix. 1; И Maec, d. 175 1. Al IX. U). 

The following are some of the Talmudie refer 
ences to hope: 


"'To him who puts his hope in God will the Lord be a pro- 
tection 1n this world and in the world hereafter " (Men. 29h). 
“Those who have faith in God need not worry abont the coming 
day" (Sotah 45b). Мап ought to accustom himself to say, 
‘All that happens, God lets happen for the best’ " (Yoma 76a). 
`* All Israel will inherit the future world " (Sanh. x. 1). 

Поре in a brighter day, based upon ardent faith 
in God's justiceand in His special friendship for the 
descendants of Jacob, has been the stay and conso- 
lation of the Jew throughout the ages, The darker 
the present, the brighter appears the future. Comp. 
Agadat. Bereshit, § 42; Midrash ha-Gadol, pp. 414 
et seg. 

к. A. G. 

HOPHNI (3550): Tlie older of Eli's two sons 
who ofliciated as priests in the tabernacle of Shiloh 
(1 Sam. i. 3) llophni and his younger brother 
Phinehas are reproved us sons of Belial, and as 
rapacious and lustful (1 Sam. ii. 12-17, 22). Their 
misdeeds provoked the indignation of the people, 
and the divine curse was pronounced first hy an un- 
known prophet and afterward by Samuel (I Sam. ii. 
23-36, iii. 11-14). They were both killed on the 
sume day, in a battle between the Israelites and the 
Philistines (1 Sam. iv. 11). The Talmudists do not 
agree as to the wickedness of both brothers: Rab 
concluded (Shab 25b) that Phinehas was not guilty 
of any of the crimes mentioned, but that Пораи 
alone committed them; bnt R. Jonathan, quoted by 
R. Samuel b. Nahmani (2.¢.), declares that neither 
was wicked, and tbat tlie words in which the crimes 
are imputed to them in I Sam ii. 22 have a figurative 
meaning In this instance. 

GN M. SEL. 


HOPHRA (yaan): kingof Egypt at the time of 
the destruction of Jerusalem hy Nebuchadnezzar. 
The name occurs but once in the Bible (Jer. xliv, 30); 
in the other passages where this king is referred to 
(Jer. xxxvii. 5, 7, 11; Pack. xxix. 2 ef seq.) he 8 
called * Pharaoh." Ife is to be identitied with the 
'Ovaopzc of Manetho and the 'AzpigcofIlerodotus and 
Diodorus. Tlophra was the fourth king of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty, the son of Psammetichus И. 
and grandson of Necho. When Jerusalem was be- 
sieged by Nebuchadnezzar, HTophra marched to the 
assistance of the Jews, and the siege was interrupted 
for a short time (Jer, xxxvii, 5, 7, 11). According 
to Herodotus (ii. 161), Hophra also helped the Tyr- 
ians against Nebuchadnezzar, and had a certain de- 
gree of success. It is very likely that the words of 
Ezekiel xxix. 18 refer to this event. Jeremiah 
(xliv. 30) and Ezekiel (xxix. 2-xxxii.) predicted the 
fall of Hophra and Egypt through the Babylonians; 
but according to historical statements these predic- 
tions were not fulfilled. Пора was dethroned by 
Amasis and strangled by the mob (lerodotus, ii. 169). 

коен. M. SEL. 
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HOR ("n лл): 1. Mountain on the border-land 
of Tdumiwa; the next stopping-place after Kadesh of 
the children of Israel during their wanderings in 
the wilderness; famous as the scene of Aaron's 
death (Num. хх 92 e£ seg., Xx xiii. 27, and elsewhere). 
Josephus (* Ant." iv. 4, § 7), without giving the 
name, says that Aaron died on à monntain near 
Petra; the same topography is indicated by Euse- 
bius (^ Onomasticon, ” sb," Or"), This corresponds 
with the situation of Jabal Llarun (“the mountain of 
Aaron”), a two peaked mountain on the eastern edge 
of Wadi al ‘Arabah. The double peak may account 
for the Biblical name “Hor hallar" (“a mountain 
on a mountain“; comp. Rashi to Num. xx. 22). 

2. Mountain which marked the northern limit of 
the inheritance of the Israelitesin the land of Canaan 
(Num. xxxiv. 7—5). The line was to be drawn from 
the Mediterranean Sea to Mount Hor, and thence to 
Hamath. The term * Hor ha- Har” (Nun. Lr.) indi- 
cates, probably, some conspicuous mountain, per- 
haps Mount ITermon. But pseudo-Jonathan renders 
it, as well as No. 1, by * Tawros l'inanos"; and the 
Jerusalem Targum renders it by * Tawros Manos” 
(= “Mount Amanis”), apparently ilentiftving it 
with the “Amana” of Cant. iv. 8. In the Talmud 
the northern limit of the Holy Land is Ture Amnon 
(Git. Sa) or Ture Amanah (Yer. Зер. vi. 1) on 
Which mountain there is a place called " Kapelaria.” 
According to Estori Farhi (* Kaftor wa Ferah,” ed. 
Berlin, ij. 42), the Biblical Mount Пог is to be 
identified with Jabal al-Akras, the ancient. Mons 
Casius, between Latakia and Antioch. He supports 
his contention by identilving several places in the 
territory of Asher, along the northern frontier, with 
towns in the neighborhood of Jabal al-Akra‘. lis 
contention is also supported by the Targum of Jeru- 
salem, which renders the “Hamath ” of Num. xxxiv. 
8 by “Antioch.” Schwarz (“Das Heilige Land,” p. 
18), refuting Estori's opinion, identifies Mount Hor 
with the Ras al-Shakka. on the road from Tripoli to 
Beirut. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, (ғ, T. pp. 5, 9; McClintock and 
Strong, (ye. s.v.; Smith, Dict. of Buble, s.v. \ 
M. SEL. 


E. G. И. 

HORAM: King of Gezer at the time of the war 
between Joshua and the inhabitants of the land of 
Canaan. Horam went to the assistance of Lachish, 
but Joshua slew him and all his people (Josh. x. 99). 

ШИС, i. M. SEL. 


HORAYOT (“decisions”): The name of a Tal- 
nunlie treatise in Seder Nezikin (“damages "), the 
fourth in order of the six * sedarim ” of the Mishnah. 
1n the Mishnah edition it occupies the tenth and last 
place in the “seder ^; in the Babylonian Talmud the 
ninth plaee, in the Jerusalem Talmud the eighth. 
The treatise has gemara in both Talmuds. It con- 
sists of three chapters in the Mishnah and of two in 
the Тоѕе а. and treats of the speeial sin-oflerings 
to be brought by the community, the anointed 
priest, and the * nasi" (ruler) for sius committed un- 
wittingly. The Biblical law (Lev. iv.) distinguishes, 
with regard to the kind of sacrifice and the manner of 
offering, between a private individual, an anointed 
priest, a nasi, and an entire community. A private 
individual who transgressed a commandment unwit- 


CLOPEDIA‏ )א 


Норе 
Horuyot 


tingly (" shogeg ") was required to offer a female kid, 
à prince (" nasi") a mate kid, and an anointed priest 
or a community а ram. Various forms connected 
with the offering of the sacritice are also prescribed 
for each case. The discussion of these laws occu- 
pies the greater part of the treatise. 

Ch. I. The special communal offering may be 
brought only when the sin was committed in accord: 
ance with an erroneous enactment passed by the 

higher court. Maimonides (introduc 

Sacrifice tion to commentary on the niishnah of 

for Un- this treatise) suns up the conditions 
intentional necessary for the bringing of such a 

Sins. sacrifice, found in the first and second 
chapters, as follows: (1) the head of 
the Sanhedrin and all its members must have been 
present when the decision. was rendered; (2) every 
one of them must have been fully qualified to serve as 
a member of that body; (3) the decision must have 
been passed by a unanimous vote; (4) the error must 
coneern a Biblical law; (5) at least a majority of the 
people must have followed the decision in practise; 
(6) those who followed. the decision in practise must 
have been unaware of the mistake, and must bave sup- 
posed that they were acting in accordance with law; 
(1) the error must have been due merely to ignorance 
of a matter of detail, and not toignorance of the ex- 
istence of the whole Biblical law in question. Unless 
these conditions are present every one of those who 
has acted in accordance with the erroneous enact- 
ment must bring an individual offering. 

Ch. II. The anointed priest who had interpreted 
some Biblical law erroneously and had acted aceord- 
ingly was required to bring a special sacrifice. The 
same conditions that governed the case of an errone: 
ous enactment of the court with regard to the prac- 
tise of the community governed also the erroneous 
decision of the anointed priest with regard to his 
own practise, The laws regarding the speeial sac- 
rifice of the nasi are also diseussed in this chapter, 

Ch. III. In the cases of the anointed priest and 
the nasi, whose tenure of oflice is temporary, a ques- 
tion might arise as to the kind of sacrifice they must 
bring for sins committed before entering upon their 
respective offices, or after relinquishing them. 1 
the sin was committed before they assumed oflice, 
they were both regarded as private individuals, and 
were obliged to bring a female kid. If, however, the 
sin was committed after they had relinquished their 
offices, the nasi was regarded as an individual, while 
the statns of the anointed priest was unchanged 
After the Mishnah has detined the term “anointed 
priest " and determined his position m the Temple. 

it enters upon a discussion of matters 
Precedence. of priority — as between man and 

woman in cases of charity, or as re 
gards the return of a lostobjeet. It then enumerates 
the various eastes among the Jewsand their order of 
priority with regard to the calling up to read the 
Law, etc. — priests, Levites, Israclites, illegitimates, 
“netinim " (the Gibeonites), prosely tes, and freed 
slaves. ]n conelusion, Ше following significant re 
mark is made: “This is only when all other things 
are equal, but in the case of an ignorant priest and 
a scholar who is an illegitimate. the latter must pre- 
cede the priest in all honors " 


Horeb 
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The gemara is mainly devoted to the interpreta 
tion of the laws of the Mishnah, with a few hag- 
gadie digressions in the third chapter.  Rashi's com- 
mentary is much more: profuse here than in other 
parts of the Talmud, and the tosafot published in 
the new Wilna edition of 1389 extend only to the 
first two chapters, the style and method, mainly of 
an interpretative nature, being very differeut from 
those of the tosafot to other books. In the same 
edition, besides the commentary of Hananecl, there 
is a eommentary ealled * Tosafot ha-Rosh,” attrib- 
uted to Asher b. Jehiel. The laws of Horayot arc 
elassified in Maimonides’ * Yad” under " Shegagot,” 
xii.-xv. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schwab, Le Talmud de Jerusalem, Xi., Parl, 
1889; Wünsche, Der Babylonische Talmud, vol. iii., part 2, 
Leipsic, 1889; idem, Der Jerusalemische Talmud, hag- 


gadie part, pp. 201-296, Zurich, 1550; Rabbinowitz, Législa- 
tion Cirile du Thalmud, vol. v., Paris, 1880. 


E. €. кеп. G 
HOREB, MOUNT. 


HOREM חרם)‎ = “sacred “ or “fortified "J: For- 
tified city of Naphtali, named with Iron and Mig- 
dalel (Josh. xix. 38). lt is generally identified with 
the modern Шога, west of Кедек ларе, 

коч, ИП. M 


HORESH: The word בחרשה‎ indicating the 
place in the wilderness of Ziph where David hid 
himself from Saul (} Sam. xxiii. 15, 18, 19), gencer- 
ally translated “in the wood,” is taken in the R. V. 
(ib, xxxiii. 15, margin) and by several modern crit- 
ies as a proper name. The tinal m is considered by 
them as the local " postpositive," though it never 
occurs elsewhere in ù word with the preposition ב‎ 
The word has the appearance of a proper name; if 


See NINAL 


SEL. 


it be one it must be translated “in Horeshah.” The 
Septuagint version renders ‘ev 73 «aah, reading 
nemna. “in the new eity," 

EX M. SEL. 


HOR-HAGIDGAD (mmn ^n): Place in the 
desert where the Israelites encamped; said to be sit- 
uated between Bene-jaakan and Jotbathah (Num. 


xxxiii. 92, 53 ; in Jt. V. " IIor-haggidgad "). In Deut. 
7 the name is changed to “Gndgodah” (33135). 


Robinson (* Researches,” i. 267) mentions a Wadi al- 
Ghudaghid on the west side of the ‘Arabah. 
E. 6G. 1l. М. SEL. 


HORI (ann; plural, Horites, החרים‎ = “the 
cave-dwellers "(: 1. Surname ot Seir, who, with his 
deseendants, the Horites, oceupied the land subse- 
quently called * Edom ” (Gen. xxxvi. 20 ¢¢seq.). The 
name occurs in the plural only once (Deut. ii. 12), 
and with the definite article; its meaning indieates 
the nature of the dwellings of the aboriginal inhah- 
itants of Idumiva, and is confirmed by the presence 
of excavated dwellings in the mountains of Eden. 
The Tlorites are first mentioned in connection with 
their defeat by Chedorlaomer and his allies in the 
time of Ahraham (Gen. xiv. бу They were finally 
destroyed by the Edomites, who oecupicd their land 
(Dent. ii. £2, 99: see EDOM). 

2. Son of Lotan, a Horite (Gen. 
Chron. i. 89), 

3. Father of Shaphat, who represented the tribe 
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into Ca- 
name is writ- 


of Simeon among the spies sent by Moses 
naan (Nom. xii. 5). In this case the 
ten ‘ain. and may mean “the noble.” 

E. dl. AL ыу 

HORMAH (non = “inviolable,” “asylum”; in 
Biblical folk-etymology il is explained as signify- 
ing “under the ban [* herem "]," “devoted to destruc- 
tion"): Name of a city, usually found without. the 
article, but in Num. xiv. 45 (IIebr.) written “ha- 
оппа.” Н is not certain whether only one, or 
more than one, place is represented. by the name, 
though the latter is more probahle. Hormah is 
mentioned between Chesil and Ziklag in the list of 
the “uttermost cities " of Judah, toward the territory 
of Edom “southward,” in the Negeb (Josh. xv. 21, 
30-31) lt is also among the places allotted to 
Siineon, and is mentioned between Ве anil Zik- 
lag (Josh. xix. 4-5; I Chron, iv. 30). 

The” eldersof Judah . . . which were in Dormah" 
were included by David among tliose that shared in 
the distribution of the spoils captured from the 
Amalekites (T Sam, .אאא‎ 30). Situated in the south- 
western part of the Judean Negeb, this Hormah ean 
not well be held to be identical with the Tlormah 
described as being in Beir, though modern critics 
suggest the emendation " mi-Se'ir” = = “from Beir,” 
in the account of the repulse the invading Israelites 
met at the hands of the Canaanites (Deut. i. 44). 
This tlormah must have heen situated not far from 
Kadesh (Num. xiv. 4%). It is not plam to which of 
these two localities (if they are distinct) the narra 
tive that is twice given to aecount for the name 
(Num, xxi. 1-2; Judgesi. 17) refers. The first pas- 
sage suggests tbat the older native name was 
“Arad”; with the neighboring cities the place was 
destroyed by the Israelites during their earlier wan- 
derings, as a punishment for the hostilities of its 
king. Hence the new name, “devoted to destruc- 
tion." The second passage (Judges i. I7) gives 
“Zephath as tle originalappellation; Judah aiding 
Simeon to destioy it, it came to be known as * Hor- 
mah.” Some critics (among them Johannes Bacli- 
mann) have contended that the city was twice des- 
troyed; others explain that Num. xxi. 3 narrates by 
anticipation the destruction of the town by Judah 
and Simeon. 

Arad and Zephath must then also be held to be 
identical, which raises new diffeulties. For this 
reason the change of “ Zephath " into * Arad " in the 
reading of Judge s i. 17 has been suggested, while 
Moore (* Judges,” p. 36) would omit the words 
“melek Arad" in Num. xxi. 1 (Hebr.)as an inter- 
polation. This would leave the two passages with- 
ont any connection, except in that they both contain 
explanations of the name "lIormah." Robinson 
connects Zephath with the pass Nakb al-Safa, south- 
east of Kurnub (* Researches,” 2d ed.. ii. £81). Row- 
lands identifies it with Se hata or Sebaita (see Will- 
inms, “Holy City,” | 464), and iS ו‎ 
by Palmer (“The Desert א‎ the Exodus,” pp. 371 
et seq). Moore (Le) rejects both s 
Cheyne )" Босуе. Bibl”) solves the ditlieulties by 
the transposition of the consonants of the name חרמה‎ 
to read mom. Which, of course, is then brought into 
relation with the Jerahmeclites, E. С 1 
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HORN, EDUARD. Sce 
(Ерслко HORN). 
HORNET. See INSECTS. 


HORNS OF MOSES: Owing to the represen. 


EINHORN, IGNATZ 


tations of the old painters and sculptors, it has be- | 


come a wide-spread belief that Moses, when he came 
down from Mount Sinai with the tables of the Law, 
had two horns on his forehead. This strange idea, 
however, is based upon a wrong interpretation of 
Ex. xxxiv. 29, 35, קרן עור פניו‎ nom (“And behold 
the skin of bis face shone”), in which jap means ^to 
shine” (comp. Hab. iii. 4, קרנים מידו לו‎ = "bright. 
ness was on liis side ”), 

The old translations give pp = “shine,” with the 
exception of Aquila and the Vulgate, which read " his 
face had horns.” This misunderstanding, however, 
may have been favored hy the Babylonian and Egyp- 
tian conception of horned deities (Sin, Ammon), and 
by the legend of the two-horned Alexander the 
Great (sce the Koran, sura xviii. 85). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cheyne and Black, Encye. Bibl. s.v.; Dill- 


mann, Commentary on Exodus, ad loc. 
E. G. H. A) ът 


HORNTHAL, FRANZ LUDWIG VON: 
erman jurist and author; born in Hamburg March 
5, 1163; died at Bamberg June 27, 1853. After 
studying at Bamberg he wasappointed teacher to the 
pages of the Bishop of Bamberg. А few years later 
he established himself as an attorney at law. In 1808 
he became district president (“ Landescommissar "( 
and then attained in quick succession the positions 
of " Landesdirectionsrath," “Stadteommissar,” and 
chief of police. In 1806 he became " Btegierungscom- 
missar,” and judge at the supreme court of justice of 
Franconia. At this time he was called upon to reg- 
ulate the disorganized financial affairs of the city of 
Nuremberg. In 1509 he visited Vienna. During the 
War of Liberation (1813-15) he was very active in re- 
cruiting and equipping volunteers in Bavaria. For 
the services thus rendered to his fatherland he was en- 
nobled (1815). About this time he became mayor 
of Bamberg, and through his organization of phil- 
anthropie aud other institutions rendered the great- 
est services to his fellow citizens. 

Ilornthal wrote: “Ueber das Anleliensgescháft 
der Vereinigten Bayerischen Gutsbesitzer,” Bam- 
berg, 1824; “Ansichten über den Wechselseitigen 
Einfluss der Umwülzung des Staats und des Staats- 
eredites," 1816; “Werden die Deutschen Bundes- 
fürsten an einem Feindlichen Einfalle in Spanien 
Theil Nehmen?" Nuremberg, 1823; * Ueber den Con- 
gress zu Verona," 25. 1822; " Darstellung der Ereig- 
nisse bei dem vom Fürsten Hohenlohe Unternom- 
menen ifeilverfaliren," Bamberg, 1822; " Darstellung 
der Verhältnisse der Stiftungen in Bamberg,” zh. 
1821; "Ueber Souverainetit, Staatsverfassung und 
Reprisentativform,” Nuremberg, 1816; " Ueber das 
Grossherzoglich Weimar'sehe Strafurtheil Gegen den 
ITofrath Ofen," 72. 1819; " Vorschläge über Abwen- 
dung der Fruchttheuerung," 75. 1817; “Briefe aus 
Bamberg über das Wundervolle des Fürsten v. 
Hoheniohe," Erlangen, 1821; “Minister London- 
derry und Sein Federmesser," Nuremberg, 1822. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jüdischer Plutarch, ii. 91-94. А 
5. 
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HOROLOGY : ‘The снн 
of time. Portions of time are distinguished in the 
first chapter of Genesis. ‘The term from time to 
time ^ (d Chron, 1х. 25) means from hour to hour, 
that is, a complete day, just ss in the Тайши ane 
in rabbinical literature лух nyo denotes twenty-four 
hours, a foll day. The phrase עתים ורגעים‎ (* hours 
and minutes"; Der. 3b) shows chit my is sometimes 
used to distinguish the hour. The Hebrew word 
ר‎ is used in the Talmud to describe also а second, 
a moment. The Chaldaic equivalent for“ hour? is 
Noe Noe Dam iv. lo, ob LX. V. 10, 23]. Other 
biblical expressions of time are OYA עצם‎ (noon " 
צהרים‎ (midday ”), מו ") יום נדול‎ day ") und הצ‎ 
הלילה‎ or חצות‎ (“midnight”). According to the Tal- 
mud, the night is divided into three or Four parts 
מטמורות)‎ = “watches”: Ber. sa) Other subdivi- 
sions of the day are Re C dawn”) and בין הערבים‎ 
("twilight"). In the Midrash the hour is divided 
into quarters termed “hands” (Yalk., Gen. 76). A 
“hand " signifies a quarter of an hour, as the hands 
and feet are the four principal members of the 
body. 

The length of the bour is not given in the Bible, 
but in the Talmud, as stated above, twenty-four 
hours constitute a day. The hours ot the night 
begin with sunset; and twelve hours from this the 
twelve hours of the day begin. The third hour of 
the day corresponds to 9 4.«.; tlie sixth hour to 
noon; the ninth hour to3 р.м. ; апдхооп. Itis very 
prohable that the same division of hours prevailed 
in Biblical times. Theapportioning of twelve hours 
cach to the day and the night was doubtless due to the 
Babylonian astrologers or authorities on horoscopes, 
who thought that the twelve constellations מזלות)‎ : 
Ber. 32b) represented the hours, each having a su- 
pernatural power over a certain honr of the day or 
the niguit. 

The device of thecirele Known as the dial, divided 
into twelve equal segments with a rod in the center, 
was probably first invented to point out the constel- 
lations. “Whoever wishes to know, may take a 
straight-cut rod and set it up on the level fin the 
venter] between twelve fingers [inches, spaces] and 
measure its shadow for twelve degrees " (* Baraita di- 
Shemuel ha-Ratan.” ii. 11, Frankfort-on-the Main, 
1863). Shabbethai b. Abraham (tenth century) writes 
that a Gentile of Babylon taught him the art of 
measuring the rod-shadow described in the Baraita 
of Samuel (Zunz, “G. V." p. 93). 

The first use of the sun-dial צל המעלות)‎ = “the 
shadow of the degrees"; Isa. xxxviii 8) in Biblical 

times is generally credited to Айа», 


f th. measurement 


Sun- King of Judah (739 в.с.); and some 
Dial. authorities suppose that he imported it 


from Assyria when he visited Tiglath- 
pileser at Damaseus, where he also copied the archi 
tecture of the altar (II Kings xvi. 10. Probably 
Ahaz constructed the dial in conneetion with the 
“covert of the Sabbath " (72. verse 18), explained by 
Rashi to be a shaded place which Ahaz had built 
in the court of the Temple for rest and recreation 
See Diar. The Talmud, however, does not credit 
the dial to Ahaz personally, as it must have been 
in existence before him, and it is not mentioned in 
his lifetime. 
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The sun-dial is known in the Mishnah as tlie 
" hour-stone " (MYN JBN); and its style or gnomon 
is culled’ ODS шт “wire, “пу. m. 8). 
Maimonides (Commentary to “Чиу. ad loe.) de- 
scribes the eontrivanee as “a broad and level stone 
set in the ground, with a circular line drawn on 
it; a perpendicular style [in the center] is raised on 
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Sun-Dial as Deseribed by Maimonides. 
(After a &keteli by J. D, Eisenstein.) 


a perpendicular projection, in length usually a little 
less than that of a quarter of the segment indicated 
on the stone. The shadow of the style at every 
hour is marked and numbered on the cirele of the 

stone.” 
The Mislinah relates that Helen, the mother of 
Monobaz 1I.. King of Adiabene, made a gold * ne- 
brashta," which she caused to be 


The Gold placed in front of the entrance to the 
Can- Temple (Yoma iii. 10). The Tosefta 
delabrum. adds that at daybreak sparks were 


emitted by the nebrashta; and it was 
then known that it was time to say the *Shema'? 
(ib. ed. Zuckermandel, ii. 188; comp. Gem. Yoma 
87b). The Temple was situated on the west side of 
Mt. Morialr, and tlie nebrashtaat its entrance on the 
east side. The latter thus caught the first rays of 
the sun, aud served tlie useful purpose of indicating 
to the multitude in front of the entrance the exact 
time of sunrise. There ure two interpretations for 
“nebraslita”: one nora defines it as û candela- 
brum; another as a “konbeta” (Yer. Yoma iii. 41b; 
comp. Jastrow, Dict xn קונביתא‎ = “snuflers ). 
The sun-dial in its primitive state was u series of 
marks showing the position of the sun's shadow on 
a wall at various hours of the day. The Midrash, 
commenting ou Abralanv(s visitors wlio predicted 
the birth of Isuac at the anniversary of *thisexisting 
hour" (zm nyo; Gen. x viii. 10). states that the visitors 
made a scratch on the wall, and said “when the sun 
reaches this spot" (Pesik. R. 6 [ed. Friedmann, p. 
24b]. Regarding a similar phrase, “to-morrow about 
this time” מחר)‎ nyo = “at Ше sume hour”; Ex. 
ix. 18), Zebedee b. Levi says Moses made a serateh 
on the wall and predicted the hailstorm “ when the 
sun reached thisspot on the following day” (Ex. R. 
xii. 8). Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel says any one can 
detect the difference between tlie lunarand the solar 
year (234 and 365 days respectively) by marking the 
shadow of the sun at the time of the solstice in 
Tammuz (July) and watching when the sun reaches 
the same spot in the following усаг, Me will find 
a gain of eleven days over the lunar year (Seder 
‘Olam iv., end; Cer. R. xxxiii. 10) 
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While the sun-dial was used to indicate the hours 
of the day when the sun shone, the clepsydra, or 
water. clock, was designed to designate 
The the liours in cloudy weather and at 
Clepsydra. night. Its earliest use was probably 
limited to the indication of the exact 
time of midnight. The Talmud ex plains that Moses, 
beeause he feared that the astronomers of Pharaoh 
would err in their calculations and consider him 
unreliable, said the Lord would kill the first-born 
in Egypt “about” midnight (Ex. xi. 4), whereas 
the event happened exactly ut midnight (čb. xii. 29; 
ber, 4а). 

A unique and artistic contrivance to indicate mid: 
night is suid to have been invented by King David. 
As told by R. Simeon LIasida, David had his harp 
hanging over his couch and adjusted to the north 
wind, which at midnight blew across the strings, 
thus playing the instrument automatically. The 
music awakened David, who immediately prepared 
to study the Law until the morning star appeared 
(Ber. 3b). This story is based on the passages: “ At 
midnight I will rise to give thanks unto thee” (Ps. 
exix. 62), and “Awake up, my glory; awake, 
psaltery and harp: I myself will awake early” (25. 
Ivii. 9 [А. V. 8). 

The clepsydra is mentioned in Mishnah and Tal- 
mad under various names, perhaps to distinguish 
different forms and designs, all, however, signifying 
one thing; namely, the slow escape—literally the 
stealing away—of the water, drop by drop, which is 
the meaning of “clepsydra” in Greek. The actua) 
word occurs in Gen. R. xlix.. $ 12 in the form חלף‎ 
הלפכדרה = סררה‎ The variety known as “arpa- 
kas” (= DIDIN [misspelled [אפרכס‎ = 60706, дрта- 
уго» = “harpax,” or perhaps = mpéxerc) was made 





as рехт in the Zohar. 
(After is sketch by Л. 12, Eisenstein.) 


(lepsydra 


both of metal and of glass (Kelim xiv. 8, xxx. 4). 
This device was so arranged that, when completely 
tilled, the pressing of a finger on the top, making it 
air-tight, would stop the running of the water from 
tle bottom (Gen. R. iv. 3). Another form, callea 
" tiatorus" (дгаторос =. DID), was made of metal. 
R. Jose considered it a “receptacle” because its con- 
tents dropped out slowly (Kelim ii. 6). 

A third kind was called “аак” וארק)‎ The 
version in ‘Er. 14a, מעלין 5313" ומטיפין מיארק‎ 
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should be read מעלין דיופטין ומטיפין מ‘ ארק‎ (= “it 

is permitted to raise the plummet [0/0/7076 = 

“weight” or " ball”) and to allow the water to drop 

from the clepsydra ). This kind was used in a sick- 

room to awaken the patient at certain intervals. 

According to another account, the constant drop- 

ping of the water had a soothing efleet on the 

patient's nerves (ФБ). A correct. de- 

In scription of this form of clepsydra 
the Zohar. is given in the Zohar, where it is 
related that R Abba, on his way 

from Tiberias, stopped at an inn in the village of 

Tarsus. Before retiring he asked the innkeeper 

whether he had a rooster that would) awaken him 

exactly at midnight for "hazot." The innkeeper 

assured Abba that he had a better device ; namely : * A 

scale, having on one side a weight, and on the other 

a jug filled with water which escapes drop by drop. 

Exactly ut midnight the vessel becomes empty, 

causing the weight on the other side to fall and 

sound an alarm throughout the house, thus announ 
cing the hour of midnight. We made this appli 
апсе for the old man who stays here and who arises 
regularly at midnight to study the Law” (Zohar, 

Lek Leka, p. 182, Wilna. 1582). 

The clepsydra in its simplest form is traced by 
some historians to the Greeks (about 430 p.c. ), and 
by others to the censor Scipio Nasico (595 n.c.). 

The general term “horologe” for a timepiece is 
used in Talmud and Midrash with reference to the 
passage, "This month shall be unto you the begin- 
ning of months" (Ex. xii. 2 The Rabbis under 
stood the word לכם‎ (= “unto you”) as indicating a 
surrender of the right to lix the time of the calendar; 
and they illustrate the idea in the Midrash with a 
parable of the horologe (אורלוגין)‎ which was deliv- 
ered by the king to his son who succeeded. him. 
Similarly the Almighty delivered the Key for regu- 
lating the time for the months and the festivals to 
Israel (Yer. R. 1I. i. 3; Pesik. R. 15 [ed. Friedmann, 
р. 77а]). In medieval literature the clock is known 
as שעות‎ mya (“the hour-guide"); in modern Ile- 
brew, as pyr. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JHour-Glasses, וזו‎ Jour. Archeological Asso- 
ciation (London), 1545, iii. 301; 1856, хи, 265; 1873, xxix. 
130; The Dial of Ahaz, in Jour. of Sacred Literature, |. 
406, ii. 163, Lontlon, 1855-56 : Wood, Curtosities of Clocks and 
Watches, p. 7, London, 1566; The Dial of Ahaz,in Popular 
Astronomy, Dee, 189%, pp. 531-549, 
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HORONAIM (Dan = “the two hollows”): 
City of Moab (lsa. xv. 5; Jer. xlviii. Э, 5), men- 
tioned also in the Mesha inseription (lines 81. 32) 
under the name הורנן‎ Its site is supposed by some 
to be to the south of the Arnon. Josephus )" Ant.” 
xiii. 15, & 4; xiv. 1. $ 4) speaks of a Моле city 
named “ Oronas " or * Orone ? as having been taken 
by Alexander Fannius. 

E. n. M. 


HOROVITZ, MARKUS: German rabbi and 
historian; born March f4. 1844, at Ladány, near 
Tokaj, Hungary, The descendant of an ancient 
family of scholars, he pursued his rabbinical studies 
at the yeshibot of Ujhely, Verbó, and Eisenstadt 
(the last-named then in charge of Israel llildes- 
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heimer). lle studied (1968-71). philosophy and 
Orientalian at the universities of Vienna, Budapest 
and Bertin, taking his Ph.D. degree at Tübingen 
In Dee., 1871, he was called as rabbi to Lauenburg 
in Pomerania; in 1571, to Gnesen, Prussian Posen. 
and in Sept, 1878, to Frankfort-on the Main, M 
Frankfort he organized two model religious schools 
Horovitz is one of the directors of the Deutsche 
Rabbinerverband, and president of the 
Jewish orphan asylum at Jerusalem. 

Besides numerous sermons; “Mattel Lewi,” a 
work in Hebrew on letters of divorce (Frankfort 
on-the Main, 1891); and essays on the origin of the 
Hungarian Jews (in “lzraclita Kózlóny," 1569) 
Horovitz has publisbed the following works: * Zur 
esch. der Jüdischen Gemeinde in Bisenstadt,” 1860, 
"Jose ben Jose,” in “diidische Presse,” 1873; 
“Frankfurter Rabbinen,” 4 parts, Frankfort-on-the 
Main, 1882-85; “Jüdische Acrztein Frankfurt-a.- M.” 
18%6; “Die Wollthátigkeitsptlege bei den Juden im 
Alten Frankfurt," 1896; “Zur Statistik der Jili 
schen Bevölkerung im Alten Frankfurt,” 1896; * Die 
Frankfurter Rabbinerversammlung vom Jahre 1603,” 
1897; "Die Inschriften des Alten Friedhofes der 
Israclitischen Gemeinde zu Frankfurt-a.-M.” 1901 

₪ A. F. 


HOROWITZ, AARON BEN JACOB HA- 
LEVI: Russian Talmudist; lived in the second half 
of the seventeenth century: son-in-law of Joseph 
ben Lb, rabbi of Minsk. fle revised David ben 
Samuel's commentary to Rashi on the Pentateuch, 
published at Dyhlierufurth. in 1689 under the title 
“Dibre Dawid,” to which he added a commentary 
of his own covering the whole of Genesis, as well 
as a letter justifying his work. 


German 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bol. col 586 ; Michael, 
Or ha-lityyin, No, 207, 
וזו‎ L Эн. 


HOROWITZ, ISAIAH: German cahalist. 
rabbi, and author; born at Prague about 1555; died 
at Safed about 1650. At an early age hie accom 
panied his father, Abraham llorowitz, to Poland 
and studied. under Solomon Rabbi Lebush's in Cra- 
cow, He married the daughter of Abraham Maul, 
a wealthy resident of Vienna, and seems to have 
enjoyed comfortable circumstances during his 
whole lifetiine, devoting a large part of his income 
to charity and to the acquisition of a library. Te 
soon became one of the leaders in the communal 
affairs of the Jews of Poland. Thus he appears as 
early as 1590 as one of the signatories of the resolu 
tion, passed at the fair o1 Lnblin, which condemned 
the giving of bribes for rabbinical positions. Пе held 
various rabbinical offices; his son mentions those in 
Posen und Cracow; contemporary sources show 
him to have hell rabbinates at Dubno (1600: Metr 
Lublin, Responsa, No. 39), Ostrog, Volliynia (1602, 
see his approbation to Solomon of Miezdzyrzeez's 
“Міла ha-Zahab," Basel, 1602), Frankfort-on-the 
Main (about 1606), and Prague (1614). Ie loft 
Frank fort-on-the-Main, probably on account of the 
Ferren riots, in 1614; at Prague he was at tirst 
согар with Solomon Ephraim of Lenezyza; upon 
the death of the latter, however, he became sole 
rabbi, 


Horowitz, Isaiah 
Horowitz, Moses 


In 1021, after the death of his wife, ITorowitz went 
to Palestine, where he lived during the remainder of 
his life. According to cabalistic views (see Emden's 
autobiography in “ Ha.Meassef,” 1810, i 79), no one 
should live in Palestine unmarried; Horowitz pro- 
pesed to marry Eva Bacharach, who, however, de- 
clined (Jair Hayyim Bacharach, in the preface to 
“Hawwot Ywir”), Horowitz nevertheless married 
again, and left a widow and a little daughter, the 
latter of whom died soon after him (t'Atéret ha Le 
wivim," p 42) Though various Palestinian con- 
gregations offered. him rabbinates, he preferred to 
go to Jerusalem, where he arrived Nov. 19, 1621. 
His fame tempted the pasha to adopt one of the 
usual methods of extortion practised in the East: 
the pasha imprisoned the famous rabbiand held him 
for ransom (1695), After being liberated, Horowitz 
settled in Safed, where he died 

Horowitz wrote the following works: (1) notes 
to his father's * Emek Berakah,” on benedictions, 
Cracow. 1997; (2) notes on his father’s ethical will, 
" Yesh Nohalin.” 72. 1597, often reprinted; (3) 
“Shene Lubot ha-Berit,” usually known by the ab. 

breviation “һер " (л 5t». edited by 
His Works his son Shabbethai Sheftel, Amster- 


and dium, 1649 (4) “Sha arha-Shamayim,” 
Theology. prayer book, edited by his great. 


grandson Abraham ben Isaiah lloro- 
witz, 7b 1717, (5) notes on Mordecai ben [Hillel's 
compendium, of which one part only, with an edi- 
tion of “'Emek Berakah,” was printed by the au- 
thor's descendant Shabbethai Sheftel Fränkel of 
Breslau, 20, I7s7. A compendium of the laws of 
tefillin and his notes on the Tur and on the Zohar 
remained in manuscript. Various religious hymns 
are scattered through his works, but they are with. 
out poetic value 
Of lHlorowitz's works the “Shene Lubot ha-Derit ” 
has become the most popular; it, as well as its au- 
thor, came to be known as “Shelah ha Kalosh " 
(Holy Shelah). Саске of llAMELN records that, 
not long afterits publication, her husband, Hay yim, 
read it on his death. bed (* Memoiren,” ed. Kaufmann, 
p. 199, Frankfort on the Main, 1896 Aaron Bern- 
stein, in his novel * Vögele der Maggid,” depiets one 
of the characters, Hayyim Mikwenitzer, as finding 
everything in his * Поу Shela.” Pious Jewsdrew 
consolation and instruction from this book (scc 
Mielziner in “Ben Chananja,” iv. 96), which has 
frequently been printed in abridged form (sce Ben- 
jacob, “Ozar ha-Selarim," p 535). As the title in- 
dicates, it was intended as a compendium of the 
Jewish religion. Its divisions are, however, very 
unsystematie, and its confusion of titles and sub. 
titles renders it difficult to analyze. The principal 
divisions fall under the heading * The Gate of the 
Letters,” and comprise: s compendium of religious 
ethies, alphabetically arranged; a division dealing 
with the laws of the holy days and beginning with a 
section entitled * Masseket Hutin,” treating largely 
of the laws of zizit, tetillin, mezuzah, 
The ete., enjoining rigorous observance of 
'* Shelah." the Law, and emphasizing the moral les 
sons derived from its practise; another 
division. treating of the weekly Pentateuchal por- 
tions from the halakic view-point, and of their mystic 
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meanings and moral lessons (the moral lessons, en 
titled *Tokahbot Musar,” are printed in some ali. 
tions of the Pentatench, as those of Amsterdam, 1760 
and 1764, and Vienna, 1794); an essay on the prin- 
ciples of rabbinical law entitled “Torah she-Be'al 
Peh,” of some scientifie value. Horowitz finds 
mystical lessons in the number of the tingers and of 
their bones, which numbers indicate symbolically 
the Ten Setirot and the name of God He believes 
strictly every word found in rabbinical literature; 
thus he derives trom the Talmudic legend of David's 
death an argument against a decision found in the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk (137a; comp. 408a) Ile is very 
strict in matters of ritual law. llis book contains 
likewise many ethical teachings of an exalted char- 
acter (sec 242a, where he advises the advocates | sec 
SUTADLAN] always to remember that real power 
does not come from kings and princes, but from 
God alone). 

While Horowitz's prayer-book is full of sincere 
religious ideas, it is also a presentation of cabalistic 
doctrines Thus he says that the morning prayer is 
an appeal to divine mercy because the growing 
light represents God's kindness, while the declining 
light of the afternoon represents God's stern jus- 
tice. Abraham ordained the morning prayer because 
he was the incarnation of divine mercy, and Isaac 
ordained the afternoon. prayer beeause he was tlie 
incarnation of divine power (p. 144а), 

Horowitz quoted extensively from his immediate 
predecessors in cabalistie literature, especially from 
De Vidas, Cordovero, and Isaac Luria. The fame of 
the last-named had attracted Horowitz to Palestine, 
where he expected to find the master’s disciples 
and to acquire through them some of his esoteric 
teachings; his own work, however, became far 
more popular than those of any other of the disciples. 
At least ten editions are known of the “Shene Luhot 
ha-Berit,” while his prayer-book. though not so often 
reprinted, has largely influenced all subsequent edi- 
tions of the ritual. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Wore ha-Dorot, p. 47h: Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gredoliney steinscehneider, Cat. Bodl.; Landsbuth, 
‘pide ha-s;pbodah, pp. 183-134, Berlin, 1562; Fruinkin, 
Eben Nhenael, pp. 100-122, Jerusalem and Wilna, 1571; Ho- 
rovitz, Frankfurter Reabbinen, i. 41-4, 58-60 (in whieh 
Horowitz's contract with Ihe Frankfort congregation is repro- 
duced), Pesis, lte ret ha- Leirigim, Warsaw, 1902. 
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HOROWITZ, LAZAR (ELEAZAR): Aus- 
trian rabbi; born at Flosz, Bavaria, 1503; died at 
Voéslan, near Vienna, June 1}, 1868. [le was the 
son of David Joshua Посе, rabbi of Flosz, and 
grandson of Zebi Hirsch Hoicwrrz, rabbi of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, In 1822 his father was called. to 
the rabbinate of Frauenkirehen, Hungary. Horo- 
witz was educated in Talmud by his father until, at 
the age of eighteen, he was sent to Presburg to con- 
tinue his studies under Moses SCHREIBER (from 1891 
to 182.9. In tlie latter year he was ealled home by the 
death of his father, and the congregation of Frauen- 
kirchen elected him as his sucevssor; Horowitz, 
however, refused the call, He lived for some time 
at. Deutsch: Kreuz, where he married. In 1828 pri- 
vate alfairs called him to Vienna, where hie made the 
acquaintance of the banker Tsane Löw von 1101- 
inannsthal, through whose influence he was ap- 
pointed rabbi of the community; llorowitz held 
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that position until his death. As the Jews of 
Vienna, however, were not recognized as à corpora 
tion and could not engage a rabbi, his official title 
was that of “supervisor of ritual” (7 Ritualienauf- 
seher“) until the constitution of INIS abolished their 
disabilities, In 1823 be instituted the Talmud To 
rah; in ISB? he established a society (Shas Перга) 
for the study of the Talmud. 

Among Horowitz's disciples were Albert Colin, 
Gerson Wolf, and Abraham Schmiedel "True to 
the teachings of his master, he was very strict in all 
questions of the ritual law, though he made many 
concessions to the spirit of the time, especially where 
the harmony and peace of the eongegation were in- 
volved He prohibited not only the use, but even 
the sale during Passover, of loat sugar which had 
not heen mannfactared under ritual supervision 
(^ Y:d Eleazar," Хо, 22); le would not allow during 
Passover the use of enameled vessels which had been 
used during the year (2. Nos. S£, t6); he prohibited 
the sale of sacred. scrolls to non Jews, even when it 
conld be safely presumed that they would not pro- 
fane them (75. No. 26) ; he prohibited the use of stearin 
candles in the synagogue (2. No. 58); in the case 
of a Jewish manufacturer of chinaware, he insisted 
that he should not manufacture any human figure 
without a defect suficient to avoid transgression of 
the second commandment (27. No 129) Tle sup- 
ported those who decided, in the Flörsheim case in 
Frankfort on the. Main. that an uncircumcised boy 
was not a dew (Trier, " Rabbinische Gutachten über 
die Besehneidung.” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1844), 
as well as those who protested against the rablin 
ical conference of Brunswick (“Shelome Emune Yis- 
racl,” 1845); and he rendered a decision against the 
Reform party in Mantua who wished to abolish the 
second day of the holy days(° Yad Eleazar," No 181) 
On the other hand, he decided, supported by Moses 
Schreiber, that mezizah was not obligatory in CIR- 
CUMCISION, physicians having declared it danger: 
ous (iP. No. 54; " Kokebe Yizhuk." i 44-51). When 
a difficulty arose in the congregation of Dessan 
in regard to performing in the synagogue a mar- 
riage ceremony Which the Orthodox had condemned. 
he declared that the maintenance of peace in the 
congregation was of far greater weight than such 
а question. 

Horowitz's mildattitude toward those who differed 
with him was especially noticeable in the ease 
against Leopold Kompert, who was accused of hav- 
ing libeled the * Orthodox Jewish religion” hy pub- 
lishing in his year-hook an article by Gritz, who 
had denied that Isaiah taught и personal Messiah, 
Horowitz, who was called as an expert, declared at 
the trial (Dee, 80, 1863) that he knew no = Orthodox 
Judaisin" as a distinct chureh, and that. while he 
considered the belief in a personal Messiah as essen- 
tial in Judaism, there was room for differences in 
regard to the explanation of the prophecies of the 
coming of the Messiah. This broad-mindedness pro 
voked a strong opposition. [Israel Hildesheimer, 
then in Eisenstadt, issued a protest against this view 
Which received the signatures of 156 rabbis, who had 
not looked with favor upon the fact that Horowitz 
lectured in the het ha-midrash founded hy Jellinek : 
but the storm soon subsided, and. as may be seen from 
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the names of the al ho addressed aitualisti 
questions to him, Horowitz came ta be a recaenized 
authority Besidesartich sin various Hebrew period 
Wals AL an traction tothe“ Heki Takki” 
(Vienna, 1828) ot his maternal итаат т, Horo 
witz wrote a voliune of responsa (^ Yad Elazar " 
Vienna, INTO, published after his death by his sons 
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HOROWITZ, LEOPOLD: ипи илип painter 
born in 1837 at Rozgony near Kaschau, where he 
attended the gymnasium. Ile received: instruction 
in painting from Roth until 1850, when he went to 
the Vienna Academy to study under Geiger, Mey er, 
and Wurzinger. There he remained For seven years, 
Winning the first prize at his graduation. fn 1860 
he visited Berlin, Dresden, Munich, and tinally Paris, 
Where he resided lor eight years, and obtained д 
reputation as an excellent portrait. and venre- 
painter, his subjects at this time being taken prin- 
eipally from child life. His most important picture 
of this period is “The Virst-Born.” In his portraits 
he followed at trst Rembrandt, and then Van Dyck, 
the character of his women's portraits bheing strongiy 
reminiscent of the latter's style. 

Iu 1868 he went to Warsaw in order to familiarize 
himself with the life of the Polish Jews. Ile also 
made frequent visits to Budapest, Vienna and Ber 
lin, where be was especially esteemed as a portrait 
painter by the ladies of the nobility Among the 
scenes taken from the life of the Polish Jews may be 
mentioned " Prayers in a Polish Synagogue on thc 
Anniversary of the Destruction of the Temple of 
Jerusileim ?; "The Polish Tutor"; “The Harmless 
War?" fis finest portraits are those of the Princess 
of Sapieha, the Countess of Wedel, Georg Brandes, 
Maurice Jókai, Count Dariatinszky, Count and 
Countess Zamoyiski, and F. von Pulszky, director 
of the museum in Budapest. In 1891 Horowitz re- 
ceived a gold medal at the Berlin International Ex- 
hibition. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Seybert, Аал ег емо. Meyers Kon- 
versitfious-Levibeonz Ost und West, 1908, in. 203-5926, 
S, охо, 


HOROWITZ, MOSES HA-LEVI: Judo 
German playwright. born on the Tth of Adar 1814, 
at Stunislan, Galicia, After the nsual Jewish edu. 
cation he studied. German and went to Bucharest. 
In 1876 he established n Jewish theater there, 
and has been eonnected with the Jewish stage ever 
since. Пе was the tirst to introduce vetresses on the 
Jewish stage; previously men hid always taken the 
feminine rôles in Jewish plays | Horowitz went to 
New York in 1884, taking with him a company of 
his own. 

lle has written no less than 169 plays. “Das 
Polishe Yingel” being his first dramatic production, 
Among his more successful. plays are: “Schlome 
Chochom,” Кил” *Chochniath Мокри, © Ben 
Hador," and " Yetziath Mizraim.” Most of lloro 
witz's plays are historical, but he is always on the 


lookout for " Zeit piessen " (topical subjects) Thus 
he found dramatic material in the strike at Home. 
stead and in the massacre of Wishinef (1903). The 
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most successful of his “zeit piessen" was “Tissa 
Eslar." Many of his dramas were composed in the 
course of a few days, and he utilized without hesita- 
tion whole scenes of forcign dramas. Though a suc- 
cessful playwright, Horowitz failed as an actor, and 
after he went to America he abandoned acting en- 
tirely. 

H. R D 

HOROWITZ (HORWITZ), PHINEHAS 


LEVI: Rabbi aud Тонис author; born in Po- 
land about 1731; died in Frauktort on-the- Main July 
I, 1805. The descendant of a long line of rabbinical 


ancestors aud the son of Rathi Zebi Hirsch Horo 
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itin unmeasnred terms, admonishing his hearers to 
shun the work as unclean, and approving the action 
of those persons who had publicly burned it in Wilna 
(1782). Following the same principle, he opposed 
the establishment of a secular school (1794). To- 
ward the ene of his life he became blind, aud his son, 
Hirsch Horowitz, acted as his substitute. 
llorowitz's chief work is " Hafla ah," novella: on 
the tractate Ketuhot, with an appendix, " Koutres 
Aharon,” or “Shebet Ahim,” Offenbach, 1396. The 
second part, containing novell on the traetate Kid- 
dushin, also with an appendix, appeared. under the 
title “Sefer ha-Miknah,” 72. 1800. Other works are. 
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witz of Czortkow, he received a thorough арац 
education, chiefly from bis older brother, Schiele. 
Пе married at an early age the danghter of the 
wealthy Jocl Мейреги, who provided for him and 
permitted him tocccupy himself exclusively with his 
studies. Adverse eireuinstauces then [өте him to 
accept a rabbinical position, aud he became rabbi of 
Witkowo, from which place he was called. later on 
to Lachovice. A decision rendered in a complicated 
divorce case attracted attention to lim, and in 1771 
he was elected rabbi of Frankfort-on-the-Main..— Al- 
though a eabalist, he joined the agitation against Na- 
than SPIER, who held separate services in his house 
according to the cabalistic ritual, When Mendels 
solin's Pentateuch appeared, Horowitz denounced 





+ Netibot la-Shabet.” glosses on sections 1-24 ot the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben Lha-'Ezer, Lemberg, 1837; 
"Gib'ut Pinchas,“ a collection of cighty-four re- 
sponsa, 7b. 1831; and “Panim Yafot,” a cabalistic 
commentary on the Pentateuch, printed with 6 
Pentateuch, Ostrog, 1824 (separate ed. 1851, n. p.). 
llorowitz was one of the last pilpulists in Ger- 
many, and he therefore represents the most highly 
developed stage of rabbinical dialectics. It was 
in keeping with these views that he opposed sec- 
ular edueation and even the slightest change of 
the traditional form of public worship (see his de- 
nuncintion of a ehoir in the synagogue, in “Gib‘at 
Pinchas.” No. 45). The progress of modern civili- 
zation toward the end of the cighteenth century 
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made him partly change his views. and in [803 
he indorsed Wolf Heidenhcim’s translation ot the 
Малог. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : 
M. Horovitz. 
мап, 1585. 
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HOROWITZ, SCHMELKE (Schmuelche, 


pet name for “Samuel 7( Rabbi mud cabalist. 
born in Poland 1726, died at Nikolsburg April הל‎ 
177%, son of Пер Horowitz, rabbi of Czortkow | 
and brother of Phinchas Horowitz of Frankfort on- 
the-Main. AN disciple of Där of Meseritz, he was 
a devotee of the Cabala: and this brought him the 
reputation of a saint, to which he owed his call 
to Nikolsburg in 1773, after he had heen rabbi af 
Ryezywol (litschenwalde) in Poland. In 1775 he 
was appointed chief rabbi of the province of Mora 
vin. Horowitz's fame as a saint inereased and his 
arrival was supposed to have broken a long spell of 
drought. la Nikolsburg he established Tor those ob 
serving the llasidic rite a synagogue (© Chasidini- 
schul ") which existed to tlie end of the nineteenth 
century. His саис honiilies on the Penutateuchi 
were published under the title “Dibre Shen el” 
(Lemberg, ¢ 1870). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Trehitseh, Korot не-е, p. 25b, Brünn, 
Ol: Low, Gesititielte Nehritten, i. F0; Walden, Shen 


ha-Gedolint he-Hadash, SN. Канттан tzedeulbuch. 
р. 


HOROWITZ, ЅНАВВЕТНАІ (usually called 
“the Younger”): Rabbi and Talmudist: born, prob- 
ably in Ostros, Volhynia, about 1590; died at Vi- 
enna April 12, 1060. He was the son of the caba- 
list Isaiah Horowitz, and at an early age married 
the daughter of the wealthy and scholarly Moses 
aril of Lublin. With his father he seems to have 
gone to Prague, where he ocenpicd a position as 
preacher: from Prague he went as rabbi to Fürth, 
whence he was called 10 Frankfort-on the-Main 
about 1632, and finally to Vienna about. 1650. 

Horowitz wrote additions to hiis grandfather Abra- 
ham's “‘Emek Berakah” (which appeared first iu the 
Amsterdam edition of 1729), additions to his father’s 
prayer-book, and a treatise on religions ethics under 
the title “Wawe ha-‘Ammudim.” This work he 
modestly designated as an introduction to his father's 
celebrated work entitled “The Two Tablets of the 
Covenant,” with whieh it is always printed as an 
appendix. Пе also wrote an ethical testament 
(“Zawwa'ah.” Frankfort on-the-Uder, n.d., often re- 
printed), It contains, besides some very charita- 
ble teachings, exhortations to strictness in ritual 
practise und in eabalistie studies. Shabbethai fur- 
ther wrote some prayers (included in his father's 
prayer book), especially a selihah for the 20th of 
Siwan. 

BIBLIOURAPHY : Horovitz, Frankfurter Btabbinen, pp. 30735, 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1853; Kaufmann, Letzte Vertrei- 
bung der Juden aus Wien, pp. 00 (seq, Vienna, 1589, 
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HOROWITZ, SHABBETHAI SHEFTEL 
(commonly called “the Elder”): Сарахс author: 
flourished in Prague in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 1118 father, named Akiba accord- 
ing to Steinselineider and Benjaeob, not Jacob, was 
the son of Abrabam Sheftels and the brother of 
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soul (Prague, О ОСОО “Shete Tal” vpn, 
11152. Prank fort-on-the Main 1719, another caba 
listie compendium, containing also some works of 
others Phe latter has been often reprinted, and is 
highly recommended by his consin shabbethai the 
Younger, in his will 
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HORSCHETZEY, MORITZ: Austrian physi 
anand writer, born at Dydzov, Bohemia, in bass 
died Nox 7, 1839, at Navy Kanizsa, Hung 
where he had. been practising medicine since [911 
As а writer he devoted himself eliietly to the works 
of Josephus, whose © Antiquities” he translated and 
in part annotated (149, 1812, Sols, Horscehetrzks 
possessed remarkable humor, which appears in his, 
fictitious "Reiseberichte Nathan Ghazzati's" (in 
"Orient, Lit " ISI). This work Aulius Fürst took 
to be a translation from the Hebrew. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; bee Charanje. i. 2075 Steansehnedider, ffe r 
Bibl. jy. UO Fürst, ibi. Jud. 1. 1U8 
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HORSE.— Biblical Data: The Ител terms 
are: DID. the generic and most common term; w33 
(| Kings v. S; миен i. 18. Esth. viii. 10, 11), the 
swift hoarse (A. V. “amie, CES (only in the plu 
ral), the ridiuz-horse, alse the horseman )1 Sam. viji 
И нс ие combination *33 
הרמכים‎ Esthi sni EG XN TOUS чинии". 
R. V. " hreed of stud”); and lastly, more as a port- 
ical epithet, aN. “the strong one” (Jud;ses v 22, 
der. viii. 16). 

The horse is not indigenous to Palestine, nor is il 
among the ordinary possessions of the Semitic pas- 
toral nomads. This accounts Tor its omission from 
the catalogue of the domestic animals of the Patri- 
archs; and in the Deealogue, while the ox and the 
ass are among the animals the covetinge af whieh ix 
prohibited, the horse is not mentioped (sce Michae- 
lis, " Mosaisclies Recht,” 2d ed.. part iii., Appendix 
"Etwas von der Aeltesten Gesch. der Pferde,” ete) 
Where the horse is referred to, it is the wur steed of 
the enemy, from whom for warlike purposes. the 
Hebrews must have learned the art of training and 
utilizing the animal The horse was not used for 
riding. Jt is represented as harnessed t0 the wat 
chariot manned by archers; for the soldier equipped 
with bow and arrows had to have both of his hands 
free. Where upon the monuments the bewiman is 
depicted on horseback, he is always attended by an- 
other horseman, whose business it was to lead the 
bowiman’s horse. In 11 Kings Aiii. 11 bronze horses 
are mentioned as being dedicated to the sun, which 
idolatrous institution Josiah jx reported to have re 
moved. This gloss corroborates the assumption of 
the foreign origin of the use of the horse (Victor 
ера, * Kulturptlanzen und Hausthierc;" od ed , pp 
vus t erm ו‎ 

The first mention of the horse in the Old Testa 
ment is in connection with Egypt (Gen. xlvii. 17). 
The only allusion in tbe Pentateuch to the horse as 
a factor in Israel's life is found in the taw forbidding 
the king to “multiply horses” (Deut. xvii. Hi. On 
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Palestinian soil the animal was employed as a war- 
horse by the non-Israchte tribes (Joshua xi. 4) 

David seems ta have been the first to 
Introduced adopt this use of the horse (11 Sam. 


from viii. 4, Xv. 1); Solomon imported many 
Egypt.  horsesundchariotsfrom Egy pt Kings 


x. 29); and they became a permanenl 
feature of the armies of the later kings (И Kings i^ 
ול‎ 33; xiii. O. The horse was not used for draft 
purposes, though Isa. xxviii. 28 mentions the use of 
the horse for thrashing. As a kings state animal il 
is mentioned. in connection with the Persian court 
(Esth. vi. 8). From the horse asa war animal are 
derived various descriptions aud similes, e y fromm its 
strength and swiftness (ab i. 5; Jer. iv. 13), its 
Hint-like hoofs (sa. v. 98); its prancing and tram- 
pling (Judges v. 22; Jer AIvii 2; Nahum iii, 2); the 
splendid poetical description in Job xxxix. 19-23 
should be especially noted, Frequent: warning is 
given against putting one’s trust in the horse (lsa 
AAN TO Pa Хх РУХИ [т 

In later times the horse seems to have beeome 
common in Palestine. The exiles brought with 
them horses from Babylon (Neh. vil. 65); and there 
was a "horse gate" in Jerusalem (11 Chron. xxiii. 
15). Horses were imported into Palestine from 
Key pt (isa. אא‎ 1, 8; Ezek. svii 15), and especially 
through the Phenicians from Armenia (Togarmali), 
which was one of the staple markets for horses 
(Ezek. xxvii. 14). The whip and trappings and 
ornaments of the horse ire. mentioned in Ps. תאאא‎ 
0 Prov хуу 9, aud Zecl xiv 20 

In Rabbinical Literature: Nix character- 
istics are predicated of the horse in the Talmud: (1) 
it is salacious (comp. Ezek. xxiii 20); (2) it loves 
wur; (3) it is high-spirited; (4) it needs little sleep: 
(3) it consumes large quantities of food; and (6) its 
evacuations are small (Pes. 141205 and parallels), The 
Medes and Persians were especially rich in horses 
Sanh, 98b). In connection with Zech. i. S the Tal- 
mud distinguishes red, yellow, and white horses 
(Sanh, 93а). 

The horse was considered one of the most useful 
af the domestie animals; lence one should not live 
in a city where the neighing of the horse is not heard 
(Pes. 113a). Jt was used for riding (Bek. 2a) and in 
the chase (Shab. 94а), and covers were made of the 
hair of its mane and tail (Suk. 20b, Rashi). Non- 
Israelites ate its fesl (Yer, Shek. xii. 2). 

Much labor was spent in the care of the horse 
(Shab, 113b; M. K. 10a, b). The general use of 
horseshoes is not mentioned in the Talmud; but in 
war time horses were sometimes provided with metal 
shoes (Shab. 59a). Among the objects used for the 
outtit of the horse are mentioned the bridle, an iron 
mouthpiece called “scorpion” (**akrab 79, and tlie 
collar (Xelim xi. 5, xxi. 2). Fora white horse a red 
bridle was considered. becoming (llag. 9b) The 
forehead was decorated with searld-colored orna- 
ments, and for protection against the evil eye the 
tail of a fox was hung between the eyes (Shab. 532) 
A1 the death of its master the horse of a king was 
disabled by cutting through the tendons of the hoofs, 
so that it should not be used by any one else ( Ab. 
Aarah Па) The horse was also employed as an in. 
strument of punishment, culprits being bound to its 








tail and dragged over thorns (Sanh. 26b; Yoma 69a). 
The appearance in a dream of a white horse was 
considered a favorable omen (Sanh. 93a) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristran, Natural History of the Bible, p. 
li: Lewysohn, Zoologie des Tabnuds, p. 136. 
1, А]. С. 
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HORTICULTURE: That department of the 
science of agriculture which relates to the cultiva- 
tien of gardens, The garden is called " gan” or 
"gannah" in the later Biblical books, and in the 
Mishnah “ginnah " Originally the word “gan” 
was probably applied to all kinds of gardens; but 
in later Biblical times an orchard came to be denoted 
hy the Persian word “ pardes,” which, as connoting 
the religious idea of paradise, was introduced into the 
vocalbnlaries of all civilized nations (^ Z. D. M. G.” 
xxxii. 761, S. Frünkel, "Die Aramitischen Ето: 
wörter im Arabischen,” p. 149), and gained a wider 
recognition than the Biblical expression “ Eden " 
The words * жаппай” and * pardes ” are both used in 
Ecclesiastes (see “pare” in Rashi to Ps. 1 9, Ibn 
Ezra to Eccl. ii. 5; Cunt. iv. 13: Bacher, Ibn Ezra, 
p. 170). In ancient Israel the garden 
was probably an orchard, vineyard, or 
kitchen-garden, although the royal 
gardens had doubtless more the nature 
ofa park The references to the nut-orchard in Cant. 
vi ה--11‎ passage often interpreted symbolically 
—and to the “orchard of pomegranates” (* pardes 
rimmoniur")in the same book (20. iv, 13) indicate 
the late origin ol the Song of Solomon and the strong 
foreign infhience under which it was composed. The 
description of the garden in Cant. iv. 13-14 is not 
that of an existing Palestinian garden, but of a 
purely imaginary one. The Biblical words “keren,” 
doubtless at first applied only to a vineyard, and 
“karmel,” denoting cultivated land in contrast to the 
fallow field, were also used later to designate a 
garden. 

The garden, which was divided into beds (© ‘aru- 
got "), was naturally laid out near water, or was pro 
vided with cisterns and channels for irrigation (com- 
pare the stories of Bath sheba and Susanna). The 
place name “Еп Gannim” (lit. " garden-spring "( 
occurs twiee in Palestine (Bacdeker-Socin, “ Paliis 
tina,” Sth ei, p 255). There are direct Biblical ref. 
erences to gardens near Jerusalem; aud another is 
found in the name “Gate of Gennath " UC, * gar 


The 
Garden. 


den gate"), which is mentioned by Josephus 
(Daedeker-Socin, бе p. 28), The gardener has 


often Deen eonfounded with the farmer (in the 
Mishnah “aris,” which in the Midrash, however, 
probably does mean also “ gardener”). An overseer 
of the reyal forests, “shomer ha-pardes,” is men- 
tioned in Neh. ii. 8; otherwise “nozer” and “noter,” 
the equivalents of the Aramaic " natora" and the 
Arabic "natura," are used. In post- Biblical times 
there are many references to gardens and gardeners; 
and the number of terins used to denote them in- 
creases correspondingly. Side by side with the 
Biblical “ gannot u-pardesin ” (gardens and parks) 
— i favorite phrase in Mislinaic times — the Persian 
words “haga” and “Justana,” found also in Syriac 
and other related languages, appear in the Talmud, 
indicating the prevalence of Persian hortienlture 
(comp, "аго Zedek,” p. 870). Iu tannarlls 
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works, side by side with “gan,” is used the forin 
“пап”; the older form "сарнай, Tonnd in the 
Mishnah, being ducapparently to incorrect tradition. 
The plural * gannim“ secuisto have hecoine obsolete 
by tliat time. 

The Halakah gave occasion for many references 
to gardens in the Mislmah, some ol which refer 
ences may be noted here. If is declared that the 
garden should always be fenced in, though this cus 
tom is not uniformly observed (D. D. i. 4a; Yer. B. 
3.1. 120). The garden generally lay near the house 
(B M. x.4; Yer. B. D. iii, 14b). Asn person had to 
pass through the eourt yiid intothe garden, the (wo 
are often contrasted (Maas. iii. 10; Ter. viii; 5; Yer, 
ee dee ШЕЕ er CONN. vi. HB: Lo 
mestie fowls eonld easily go from the 
yard into the Kitehen-garden and do 
damage there (Toscf., B. K וא הווה‎ b 
ו‎ Mul. ותא‎ 1; Tosef , Бела, i. 201(- Swann- 
ing hees freqnently settled in neighboring gardens 
(Tosef., B. x x. 309). 

Legal ordinances refer to: the right of the poor to 
enter gardens (Shel. ix. 5): the right of a merchant 
to pass through a garden belonging to one person 
into that of another whose fruit le desires to buy 
(B B vi. 6; comp Mek.. Бекаа, 3805); the daim- 
ages to be paid for cattle entering a garden (B. KK. 
vi 2); and the right of planting gardens and parks 
upon the site of aeity destroyed foridolatry (Sanh. 
x 0; Yosef , Sanh, Atv. 421). 

The Biblical command not to ent down fruit 
trees is treated in detail by "alinudie and rabbinical 
authorities, including the latest casuists; For exam 
ple, in Connection with the questions whether anut- 
tree standing among vines may be cut down (* Zeniah 
Zedek,” No. 41), and whether worthless grape-vines 
may be uprooted to make room for something else 
(Steinaeh, * Yoreh Deal," No 68; on the cutting 
down of fruit trees jn general see “Simdat Dinya- 
min," p 14690) The existence of parks around 
synagogues is not sinetioned, in view of their re- 
semblance to " asherim? (* Ben Chananja.” וט‎ OM, 
viii. 589). although, according to Philo, many syna 
rogues in Alexandria were surrounded hy trees, 
as is the Elijah synagogue їп that city ה‎ 
As irrigation was necessary in. post-Biblical times, 
there are many lhalakie and midrashie references 
to it (Gen. Ro xv. 8; Lev. R xv. 3). 

Manure was applied both in Biblical and in Tal- 
mudic times, dune, the blood of animals, fine sand, 
ashes, leaves, straw, chaff, the scum of oil, and the 
residue of the fruits of the field being used. Blood 
was used exclusively for gardens; ashes and oil- 
scum, only for orehards; sand, for orchards and 
vegetable gardens; dung, chictly for gardens. Gar- 
dens were often laid out in terraces on mountain- 
sides (B M. x. 4-6) The owneris called " ba'al lia: 
ginnah," the term. being also used haggadieally of 
God (Yer. B. M. iii. 900). A garden may be so 
small that the E may just enter within the 
enclosure with his basket € Eduy. ii. 4), thongh the 
minimum size is fixed hy sonie at 130 square meters: 
IBS R. Akiba at 32.7 square meters (B. B, i. б, vii. 2). 
Plants were sometimes raised in pots. 

Traces of Greek influence upon Palestinian horti- 
culture are few; indeed, this science was brought to 
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Europe [төш the Aranean countries The grape 
pole dapavor) was ob Greek origin, as were the follow: 
ing plants: the heerel (00015), iris (pre), ivy (uano), 


mini (ula), narcissius (raparcan ), TUE (Ty nin), box, 
and the oleander (oduct). 
A famous garden of Mishuale time was the rose 


garden at Jerusalem, aes to date ги tar tine of 
the Prophets (Maas. i but this it is dechkaed, 
was the only garden or NS pe ed in tliat city 


(Tosef, Neg. vi. 605, 1). ]% Sb. The parks of 
Sebaste must be mentioned, as well as those of 
Jericho, and the gardens of Ashkelon CAr iii. 2. 
Tosef., ‘Ar. ih S44; Sifra, Debukkotai, ed; Weiss, 
р. la). OF the Middle Aves the garden of the 


community of Worms should be mentioned (7 Lik 
kute Mabaril,” p. 1091; “ Monatssehirift, iex Te 409). 

The gardener is caled > aunan ™ (Talmudi, 
“енга? or "gannana").— The guardians are called 

* shonmere gannot n fardesim " The planter is called 
" shattala " "as 81.9323; Yer В M. уш. Ile). Babli 
mentions a gardener in the service of Rabina., lu 
the Ungeeadah, aside from God Himself, Noah is 
designated as the first gardener: he planted also 
ecdar-trees (Gen, R. XXX.). lle said to his children 
after the Flood, “You will go and build cities for 
yourselves, and will plant in them all the plants that 
are on the earth, and all the trees that bear fruit" 
(Book of Jubilees, vii. 35) Abraham is also consid- 
ered asa planter, as is Solomon, the appurtenances of 
the latter's kingship being, among other things, 
vineyards, gardens, and parks (Kalah, ed. Coronel, 
р. 16a). Because the Egyptians forced the children 
of Isracl to lay out gardens and parks, in order to 
prevent them from multiplying (Seder Eliyahu К 
vii. 12, ed. Friedmann), the plague of hail was sent 
upon their land, in order to fulfil the words of Ps. 
Ix X vin. 47. 

The Haggadah often refers to gardens aud parks, 
especially the gardens of the emperor. "Phe. pas- 

sages in which such references ocenr 
Haggadic have heen collected hy Ziegler, “Dir 
References. künigsgleiehnisse des Midraseh,” pp. 
286 ef sey. Similes and metaphors 
in which reference is made to imperial gardens are 
found аз early as the tanngitic period; «.5., in Tosef., 
Has. ii. 234, and in the Mekilta: also in Exodus 
rene Tanhluma, and Pesikta—henee within the 
domain of the Roman empire—while the Babylonian 
sources contain hardly any such figures. These fig 
ures show a deeper and more intimate observation of 
nature than is found in later rabbinic times. The 
Hageadah in general confines itself to the Biblical 
figures that have suggested the comparison, Canti 
cles especially has stimulated the imagination of the 
haggadists, 

In Biblical times the garden was perla ps also used 
as aburial-ground (И Kings xxi. 18, 26, comp. John 
xix. 41), though later on the Jewish е did 
not present the appearance of gardens R. Папа 
neel cites an old Babylonian tradition, according te 
which Abba Arika planted trees upon graves, bul 
only a small part of them took root and blossomed, 
and such as did were all on the graves of those tirit 
had not died before their dime ("Атак vi. 157). 
The following proverbs referring to gardens may 
be mentioned. “Ax the garden, so the gardener ©, 
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> Whoever rents one garden may eat birds, whoever 
rents more than one at the same time will be eaten by 
the birds" (Dukes, “ Rabbinische Blumenlese,” Nos. 

202, 456; Weissberg, “ Mishle Kadmonim,” p 6). 
The Jews of the Middle Ages did not possess a 
highly developed sense of natural beauty, nor were 
they much given to horticulture. Poets writing in 
Hebrew were restricted, for the names 


Book- of flowers, to the Biblical vocabulary. 
Titles. Foreign influence is shown in the predi- 


lection for horticultural names as book- 

titles, and in the division of books into” i r-beds? ; 
forexample," Gan Elohim” (* R. E. J." xli #04); “ Gan 
' Eden," the numerical valne of which corresponds to 

tbe number of chapters in Maimonides’ “ Moreh” 
(Steinsehneider, * Перг, Uebers.” p. 420); * Pardes.” 
in which the methods of Seriptural exegesis were 
summed up (Bacher, in Stade's * Zeitschrift," 1898, 
р. 294; Jew. Eseye iii. 171); “Gin.at Weradim ” 
(rose-warden), occurring twice as а book-title; * Gin- 
nat Egoz ותו‎ garden), " Gunn | ha-Bitan " (palace 

warden), occurring once each; * Kaftor wa Ferah ” 
Gf the original meaning of the words, which in the 
Bible are dese riptiv e of the golden candlestick, may 
he taken to assign the title to this class), used as a 
hook-title three times; and " Kerem,” occurring six- 
teen times in different combinations, six of these being 
“Kerem Shelomoh.” “Maskit ha-Orot ke Pardes 
ha-Nizzanim ” is the title of Ghazali's work in 1saae 
b. Joseph Alfasi's translation (Steinschneider, Le, 
р. 346). “Netw” (plantation) is found twelve times 
in titles, three of these being * Ме Na‘amanim,’ 
and five “Neta’ Shatashu'im,” “Sefer һа: Регар” 
= * Flores" of Abu Mivasher; " Shoshan ba-Refw al” 
= Lilium medicine; * Perah ha Nel al" = Flos medi- 
eine (Steinschneider, Le. pp. 581, 785, 800); there is 
also a Karaite “Sefer ha-Nizzanim ” (Steinselineider, 
Le. p. 400). Joseph al-Kirkisani’s commentary on 
the passages of the Pentateuch referring to the 
Law is * Al-Hiyad wal-Hlada is " (beds and gardens; 
see Nteinsehneider, " Aralische Literatur der .lu- 
den," p. 79). Better known is Rashi's " Nefer lia -Par- 
des.” Under “‘Arugat ha Doseim? (Atcinsehneider, 
“Webr. Uebers.” pp. 411, 753) Benjacob records ten 
titles of books: under " Pardes,” eighteen: and in 
combination with * Pera.” eighteen. Aside from 
“Sefer ha-Gan.” oceurring twice, sixteen titles are 
combinations of “gan,” while “shoshannah” (lily) 
SURE into twenty-three titles; comp. also the titles 
‘Arngat Bosem ba-Mezimmal,” “ Pardes Rimmone 
ha-lLlokmah,” * Pardes la-lWokmah,” “Gan Te'ndot ” 
(^Z. D. 9M. * TONS VIA OS. Hee 039: Steinsehneider, 


Le. pp. 39, 592, 894), Sec BOTANY; FLOWERS IN 
TIE m LANTS. 
E. G. П. | Lö. 


HORTUS JUDZEORUM. 


HORWITZ, AARON B. JOSEPH HA- 
LEVI: ltusso-German rabbi; born in Lithuania in 
the early part of the eighteenth century; died at 

berlin 1779. Early in life he lived at Königsberg 
and at Prague, where he acquired a fair knowledge 
of German. Пе then held the position of rabbi suc- 
cessively at Shkud, Lithuania, at Ilasenpoth, Conr- 
land, and at Berlin. He was recognized as a rabhin- 
ical authority and his approbations appear in the 


See CEMETERY. 
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first. edition af Mendelssohn's translation of the 
Bible, in the “‘Ammude Bet Yehudah ” of Judah 
b. Mordecai ha-Levi Tlurwitz (Amsterdam, 1764), 
and in other well-known works. He was the unthor 
of hiddushim, etc., to the "l'ahnud, with a supple- 
ment, and containing a responsum on the law of 
divorce (Frankfort-on-the Main, 1770). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuer, Reneset Visrael, p. 53; Wunderhar, 


(eseh, d. Juden in Liv- Est- und Kurland, Mitau. 1853; 
Landshuth, Toledot 23 àshie Shem, p. 55. 
Hd 


HORWITZ, ARYEH LÓB BEN ZEBI HA- 
LEVI (otherwise known as R. Lób Zietiler): 
Lithuanian Talmudist of the seventeenth century. 
After having been “rosh yeshibah” in several Ger- 
man towns Horwitz was called in a similar capacity 
to the yeshibih of Minsk while debiel IIEILPRIN 
was chief rabbi there. Horwitz was the author of 
* Margenita Taba,” a defense of Maimonides’ “Sefer 
ha-Mizwot ” against the strictures of Nahmanides, 
published with the “Sefer ha-Mizwot” at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1756. According to the preface, added 
by his son, Horwitz wrote also novella on the Tal- 
mud, and * Elef ha Magen,” defending Maimonides 
against the attacks of Abraham b. David. 

Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 533; Benjacob, 
р. 362- Ben-Zion Eisenstadt, Rabbane 
Minsk, p. 15. 


M. SEL.‏ א ה 


HORWITZ, BELLA (called also Bella Haz 
zan): Daughter of the martyr De'er ben Hezekiah 
ha Levi Horwitz and wife of Joseph hen Jlayvin 
llazzan, who died at Prague in 1718 In 1705 she 
published * Geseh. des Hauses David." Jn conjunc- 
tion with Rachel Porges, the wife of Lób Porges, 
she edited a primeval history, mostly legendary, of 
the Prague Jews, entitled “ Eine Schone Geschichte, 
so Ist Gesehehen, Ehe noch Jehudim zu Prag Ge- 
wohnt" She also wrote a " Tchinnah” for the ten 
penitential days 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Aeneset Yisrael: Kayserling, Die 
Jitdischen Frauen, рр. 153 ct seq.: Kaufmann, Die Letzte 
Vertrcibung der Juden eus Wien und Niederösterreich, 
p. 159: 


S. ו‎ 

HORWITZ, BERNARD: Chess player and 
writer on chess; born 1809 in the grand duchy of 
Mecklenburg; died in London 1885. A chess pupil 
of Mendheim in Berlin, he became known as one of 
the ^ Pleiades,” a name given to the seven leaders of 
the new school of chess whieh arose in that city be- 
tween 1830 and 1840. After residing some time in 
Hamburg, Horwitz wentto England, in which coun- 
try he settled about 1845, and competed in most of 
the tournaments up to 1869, 

With J. Kling, Horwitz published “Chess Stud- 
ies” (London, 1851), devoted mainly to end games 
(previous works on chess having treated principally 
of the openings); and with the same collaborator he 
issued “The Chess-Player,” of which four volumes 
appeared (7 1851-53). His last work was " Chess 
"tudies and End Games Systematically Arranged " 
(ib. 1884). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times, London, Ang. 30, 1885; Dict. Na- 
tional Biography, xxvii. 303. 
T: AT: 


HORWITZ, ZEBI HIRSCH BEN PHIN- 
EHAS: Rabbiat Frankfort on-the-Main ; died there 
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Sept 8S, 1817. He suececded his father in the rab- 
binate of Frankfort in 1805. Tle was the author of 
the following works: “Mahaneh Lewi,” halakie 
novelhe, Offenbach, 1801; * Бате Todah,” supple- 
menting and completing the preeeding work, 2». 
1516; novellie on Talmudieal treatisesin his father's 
"Ketubah," æ. 1557 Carmoly claims to have seen 
in manuscript two other works by Horwitz: "Homer 
ha Kodesh.” consisting of responsa; and a eommen- 
tary on various Biblical passages, entitled “Birkat 
ha Torah.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, in Revue Orientale, iii. 308: Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. cul. 2752; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books 


Brit Mus. p. 292. 
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HOSANNA (NSE = Oh, save!"): The cry 
which the people ot Jerusalem were accustomed 
to raise While marching in procession and waving 
branches of palm, myrtle, and willow in the joy- 
ous Sukkot festival, especially on the seventh day, 
when the willow-branches of the “tulab ” procession 
were piled up and beaten against the altar (Sunk. iii. 
9, iv. 5). The witlow-branch thus received the 
name "hosha'na? (Suk. 30b, 31a, 84a, 37a, b, 46h); 
and the seventh Sukkot day was called “Day of 
Hosha‘na” or “ Hosha'na Rabbah.” 1t was a popu- 
lar festival, of ancient, probably Canaanitish, origin, 
eonnected with the prayer for the year’s rain (Zech. 
xiv. 8-17); the multitudes accompanied the priests 
cach night of the Sukkot feast to the spring of 
Shiloah, where the water for the libation (** nissuk 
ha-mayim ") was drawn amidst great solemnity and 
rejoicing (Suk v. 1-4), while the last day formed 
the climax of the festivities. “Anna Adonai hoshi- 
‘ah-nna” (Ps exviii 25), the refrain of the psalms 
recited by the assembly, was, probably owing to 
constant repetition, abbreviated by the people into 
“Hosha na,” just as the old Canaanite ery " Hoi 
Dod ” (* Wo Adonis ") was turned into a common in- 
terjection, “Ifedad.” "Thus *lIosha'na" became a 
popular cry used in solemn processions wherewith 
was connected the carrying of the palm branches 
as described in I Macc xiii. 51 and 11 Mace. x. 7. 

According to John xii. 13 (in the Sinaitic codex), 
which has the story preserved in its original form, 
the same cry was raised by the multitude on the oc- 
casion of Jesus’ arrival at Jerusalem. They “took 
branches of palm-trees, and went forth to meet him, 
and cried, Hosanna: Blessed is he that cometh in the 
nune of the Lord”—that is, the verse following 
“Anna Adonai hoshi‘ah-nna” in the ITallel psalm— 
and then called him “the King of Israel” Luke 
(xix. 38), writing for the Gentiles, omits the palm- 
branches and the I[osanna cry, and changes the 
Biblical verse into * Blessed be the King that cometh 
in the name of the Lord,” while adding the Mes- 
sianie salutation of the angels in the birth story, 
“Peace in heaven, and glory in the highest " Mark 
(xi 8-10) combines the two versions, and changes tlie 
words of Luke into " Blessed be the kingdom of our 
father David, that cometh. . . losanna in the high- 
est,” the closing words of which no longer give any 
sense The same is the case with the words  * 1Io- 
аппа to tbe son of David” in Matt xxi. 9, * Hosanna 
iu the highest” being a corruption of the original 
version. The Psalm verses recited have been inter- 
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preted by the Rabbis | w а oferring to the advent 
of the Messiah (see Midr Tel. to Ps; ex viii. Lit. 
22; comp ЖИШП. хх 12). 

Wünsche. (* Erlinterungen der Evangelien aus 
Talmud und Midraseh." p. 241) thinks that the Pass 
over and the Sukkot festivals have heen confounded 
hy the Gospel narrator (see also Fe crv уре [| is 
noteworthy that the Master wech in the Syrian 
Church received the name “Nhabbeta d Oshi na " 
(= “ Поѕаппа week”; Dar Hebrens, “Chronicle,” 
quoted by Geiger in © Wiss. Zeit. Jad. Theol.“ 1836 
pz Als): К. 


HOSEA, THE PROPHET: Hosen must have 
been a citizen of the Northern Kingdom of Israel. 
and must have remained there permanently during 
the period of his prophetic activity: for “the land” 
(i. 2) means Isracl, and “our king" (vii, 5) the king 
of the Northern Kingdom. According to the super- 
scription of the book, Hosea was the son of Beeri, 
and, from what he says (i.-iii.) about. his marriage. 
he had a wife who was faithless to him. When she 
led from his house, he had to redeem her from the 
person into whose hands she had given herself H 
has been assumed by some that this account has no 
historical basis, being merely an allegory. Tt is not, 
however, correct to maintain that the narrative isan 
allegory merely because the names can be interpreted 
allegorically, “Gomer the daughter of Ра” evi- 
dently meaning “destruction in consequence of idol 
pos דבלים)‎ = properly. “cakes of figs,” wliicliae- 
cording to iii 1 [אישישי ענבים]‎ were offered as an 
oblation) There seems also to be intended an asso- 
nance with “Shomron bat Efrayim.” The narra. 
tive must be regarded as historical, and the taith- 
lessness of the woman as a fact. Hosea, however, 
knew nothing of her character at the time of his 
marriage, on the contrary, it was made manifest to 
him only afterward, as if through a special inter- 
vention of God, in order to serve to the prophet as 
a symbol of Israel's unfaithfulness to the Lord. 
Other views derived from the Book of lIosca—for 
instance, that of Ewald, that the prophet was 
obliged to retire to Judah on account of the inereas- 
ing hostility toward him, and that he there wrote 
his book, or that he belonged to the caste of priests 
—lack support, as do the stories concerning the 
prophet found in the later Jewish and the Christian 
traditions For example, " Yuhasin," 12a identifies 
בארי‎ with Awa (I Chron. v. 6), and assumes that 
Hosea helouged to the tribe of Denjamin—an as- 
sumption entirely impossible on historical grounds, 
as the addition in I Chron. v. 5 shows. According 
to the Christian tradition, Hosea was a native of 
Beelmoth (Epliraem Syrus) or Delemoth (pseudo. 
Epiphanius amt Isidorus) or Belemon (pseudo. Doro- 
theus), and belonged to the tribe of Issachar; while, 
according to Jerome, the prophet was a native of 
Beth-shemesh Tle Jewish tradition says (“Shak 
shelet ha-Kabbalan,” p. 19) that he died at Baby- 
lon, and that his body, having been earried by a 
camel to Safed in upper Galilee, was buried there. 
All these stories are, however, historically worthless. 

ЕСЕП V Кү. 


HOSEA, BOOK OF.— Biblical Data: Thecon 
tents of the book may be summarized as follows: 


Hosea 
Hoshaiah Rabbah 





Part i. eh. i-i.— Two symbolival actions: (а) At the 
command of YHWH, Hosea takes to Wife an adulterotis Wotan, 
аха SYID bol of the people of Israel, who have deserted their God 
and must be punished for their desertion, but who will be re- 
stored to Ynwirs favor after a time af probation, (b) At the 
further command of YIIWII, Hosea is once more married to bis 
former, unfaithful wife, as a symbol of the euduring love of 
Yuwr for His people in spite of their faithlessness. 

Part ii., eh. iv. xiv... Hosea's propbetie sermon on the sinful 
and ididatrous people of Israel. Announcement of the ruin 
that shall overtake Israel, now become morally and religiously 

degraded through the fault of its priests (iv. 1- 


Contents 14). To this is added a warning to Judah (v. 
and 15 19. Judgment is pronounced on the priests 
Analysis. andthe rulers who have led the people into 


sin, bringing upon them the inevitable punish- 
ment (v. 1-7). Description. ot the ruin that shall come проп 
Ephraim and Judah, whirl even the Assyrian King will not be 
able to turn away: Hosea in a Vision anticipates its coming (v. 
8-15). The exhortation to repentance (vi. 1 3): Yirwit’s answer 
ecensuring the inconstancey of the people (vi. 4-7); the moral 
degradation of Israel, and especially of its priests (vi. 5-11); the 
rulers are made responsible for the sins of the people, because 
they rejoice therein instead of preventing them, and because, 
despite the national distress, they continue in their spirit of 
revelry and revolt (vii. 1-16). Renewedanbounrement of judg- 
ment upon Israel for its impiety, its idolatry, and tts leagues 
with foreign nations: the punishment to be in the form of 
exile, into which the Israelites shall be led in spite of their 
fenced cities (viii. 1-11 In the distant hand of exile they shall 
eat the bread of mourners, instead of rejpneiug like the heathen 
over rich harvests and vintages (ix. 1-6), us a punishment for 
disregarding the warnings of the Prophets, who were יאן‎ 
even in the house of God (ix. 7-0), As they turned from YUuwi 
in the wilderness, so they must now go into exile because of 
their idolatry. since Yn wn will cast them away (ix. 10-17). 
‘Their ingratitude for YitwnB's love, as shown in their idolatry, 
must be punished by the destruetion of the altars and images of 
samaria (x. 1-8) Israel's sins in general, prevalent among the 
people from olden times, deserve bitter punishnient (x. 9-156). In 
spite of YUWHI's loving care, they have ever been faithless to 
Him (xi. 1-1) : therefore punishment will not he delayed : it will 
not, however, destroy, but purge them, leaving a remnant, 
Yr wirs infinite pity overeoming His anger (xi. 5-11), An ex- 
amination of Israel's carly history shows that Israel, as well as 
Judah, has always been faithless to YHWIL its guilt being all 
the heavier ip view of ҮП loving саге (xii. 1-15). Because 
ef Israel's idolatry упин must destroy Israel's power and 
glory (xiii. 1-11); the sins ef the people demand pitiless pun- 
isument, Which, however, will not utterly destroy them (xiu. 
12-X1v. 1). An appeal lo Israel to return to YuwH, and ג‎ prom- 
ise of forgiveness lo the repentant people (xiv. 2 ND. 


—— Critical View: The nature of 1Hosea's prophe- 
cies shows that he appeared at a time when the 
kingdom of lsract, which reached the zenith of its 

power under Jeroboam Jl. (282-741 


Time of uc), had begun to decline (e; 750 3.6.). 
Composi- The first part of the hook, more partic- 
tion. ujarty (ch. 1.-111.), dates from this time; 


for, according to i 4, the crime of 
Jehu had not yet been atoned, it being avenged only 
after the murder (7423 в.с.) of Zachariah, son of dero- 
boum 11. Jlosea, however, continued his prophetic 
activity after the death of Jeroboam 11., the period 
that marked the decline of the Northern Kingdom. 
This becomes evident especially from the passage 
vii. 2, referring to the usurpers who were supplanted 
by their suecessors at short intervals (comp. H 
Kings xv. 10-14). But nothing in the book itself, 
much less the statement in the superseription (part 
of which certainly is spurious) to the effect that he 
prophesied in the days of King Hezekiah, justifies 
the assumption that he lived to see the expedition 
of Tislath-pileser of Assyria (745-728 p.c.) against 
Pekah of Israel (534 n.0.); for at that time a large 
part of the inhabitants of northern Israel and of the 
land east of the Jordan were led away captive by 
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the Assyrians (I1. Kings xv. 20 ef scq.), while, ac- 
cording to vi. 8 and xii. 12. Gilead still belonged to 
the kingdom of Israel. Hence the second part of 
the book (ch. iv.-xiv.) must have been written he- 
tween 798 and 735 ,גג‎ the “terminus a quo” of 
this prophecy being the year 738, because in that 
year King Menahem of Israel (741-797) was obliged 
to pay tribute to Assyria G1 Kings xv. 17 et seq.). 
In agreement with this assumption it is evident that 
Похеа borrowed from Amos, since the expression 
“bet awen” (iv. 15; v. 8; x. 5, 8) could have been 
derived only from Amos v. 5, and viii. 14 is proba- 
bly derived from Amos i. 14 et seq. 
The authenticity of llosca's propliccies is evi- 
deneed by their eminently individualistic and sub- 
jeelive character, consistently main- 
Authentic- tained throughout. Various additions, 


ity and however, seem to have crept into the 
Integrity originaltext. The enumeration of the 
of four kings of Judah—Uazziah, Jotham, 


the Book. Ahaz,and Dlezekiah—is certainly spu- 
rious, Hosea being thereby made a 
contemporary of Isaiah., Jo the text itself, also, 
there appear various distinct interpolations. The 
passage i. 7, indeed, secins to be a Judaic addition, 
referring to the saving ot Jerusalem from the hauds 
of the Assyrians by Hezekiah in 701 n.c. It has 
beeu objected that Jndah was really less guilty in 
comparison with Israel, and could therefore be set 
up as a contrast, implying not a delay of judgment, 
but an intensification of it. 

And, again, since lH1osca's descriptions of the future 
contain nuo allusion to à Messianic king of David's 
line, speaking merely of Yiwu and Israel without 
any intermediary, it has becu assumed that any ref- 
erences to the Messianic hopes were added by a later 
Judaic hand, including the passages 11. 1-3 and iv. 
15а, the words "and David their king " in iti. 5, and 
"withont a king, and without a prince” in iii. 4 
Although such interpolations are perfectly possible 
à priori, there are certain difficulties in admitting 
them. "Thus, the passage dH. 1-3 could only have 
been misplaced from its original position as ו‎ 
of Hosea, and have become corrupted. In fact, the 
assumption of Kuenen and others that the words 
were originally added to ii. 25, smooths away the 
greatest ditliculty. And the further objections, that, 
according to this assumption, ii. 25 and ii. 2b-3 do 
not dovetail, and that ii. 3, compared with ii. 25, 
could never have been the end of a longer speech, 
are answered by the assumption that it was only after 
this transposition that the text was changed in order 
to make a better ending, such secondary emenda- 
lions being often traceable. 

The other alleged interpolations, also, are some- 
what doubtful. Forinstance, the ex pression * David, 
their king " (iii. 5a) finds its parallel in the repetition 
of * Ymwir" in db (in place of the אליו‎ which might 
have been expected), although this also may be a 
secondary cmendation. Grave objections might also 
he brought against the assertion that in iv. 15a, if 
Tosca had been the author of this passave, Judali 
onght to have been the one addressed. Finally, the 
authenticity of viii. t4 has been doubted on aceount 
of the resemblance to Amos 11 -Het scq. ; but, asit may 
be taken for granted that Поѕса was acquainted with 
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the prophecies of Amos (see above), there is по reason 

whatever to set aside vii. 1} as an interpolation. 
Amos antl Hosea elevated. the religion ol Israel to 
the altitude of etlüeal monotheism, being the first to 
emphasize again and again the moral 


Importance sideof Ynwi snature, Israel's faith- 
for Israel's lessness lo Yuwu, which resisted all 
Religious warnings. compelled. Him to punish 

De- the people because of lis own boli- 
velopment. ness; and these two prophets, recog- 


nizing that fact, were Toreed to the 

conclusion that Yuwiu would not only punish Israel 
for the sake of lis holiness, but would even allow 
Israel to perish in order to maintain the supremacy 
of Mis moral law. While Amos lays stress chiefly 
on justice and righteousness as those elements of 
the religious consciousness most acceptable to God, 
llosea considers infidelity as the chiel sin, of which 
Israel, the adulterous wife, has been guilty against 
her loving husband, Ynwiu; and over against this 
he sets the unquenchable love of Y nw ii, who, in 
spite of this infidelity, does not east Isracl away 
forever, but will take His people unto Himself again 
after the judgment. 
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sey., 480 cf seq; J. Buchmann, cllttestamentliche Unter- 
suchingen, eh. i.-vii., Berlin, TSM; Bileb, Die Wichtigsten 
Маге der Alttestamentlichen Krill vom Standpunkt der 
Propheten Hosea and Amos eus Betrachtet, Halle, 15035 
Patterson, The Septuaginta Tert of Hosea Compared with 
the Musoretic Tert, in Hebraica, vil. W0 f seq.; P. Ruben, 
Critical Remarks прон Nome Passages af the Old Testa- 
ment, iv.-xi., London, 1806, Б 
EG. T. Neo lear 
HOSHAIAH (in the Babylonian Talmud gener- 

ally Oshaya): Palestinian amora of the third and 
fourth amwraic generations (died about 350 C.E.) 
It is supposed that his colleague Jlanina was his 
brother (Sanh. 14а; see Edels, * Hiddushe Agadot,” 
ad loc). They were lineal descendants from Eli the 
priest, which circumstance they assigned as reason 
for Johanan's failure to ordain them Fora living 
they plied the shoemaker's trade (see ПАХАХТАП 
\ПАХ1ХхА]). llosbaiah and Ianina are mentioned in 
connection with a certain bath-louse, the ownership: 
of whicli was contested by two persons, one of whom 
turned over the property as “hekdesh” (for sacred 
use), causing Hoshaiah, Tanina, and other rabbis to 
leave it (D. M. 6b). On the day Hoshaiah died, it is 
claimed, the largest date-palm in Tiberias was up 
rooted and fell (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iii. 42c). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fakasin, ed. Filipawski, p. 118, London, 
1557; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, 11. 326, Warsaw, IS78. Frankel, 
Meba, р. 75, Breslau, INTO; Jolles, Bet Waad, p. 20a, Cracow, 
INS ; Bacher, stg. Pal ofa. iii. Mio. р + 
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Hosea 
Htoshalah Rabbah 


HOSHAIAH RABBAH, ROBA, BERABBI 
or BERIBBI: Palestinian amora of the first amo- 
rue generation (about 200): compilerof baraitot 
explaining the Mishnal-Cosefta. He was closely as 
sociated with the successors of Rabbi. as was his fa 
ther with Rabbi himself. Нона father, ода, 
lived in Sepphoris, the residence of Rabbi and the 
seat of the patriarchs (see Llasa ъв. Bisa). 

lloshaiah's veshihah, also, was for many years 
located at Sepphoris, where pupils crowded to hear 
his lectures, Johanan, one of his greatest disciples 
declared that Hoshwiah in his generation was like 
R. Meïr in his: even his colleagues could not. always 
grasp the profundity of his arguments (Mr. xu. 
And the esteem in which Hosbaiah was held by his 
pupils шау be gaged by the statement that, even 
after Johanun had himself become a great scholar 
and a famous teacher and no longer needed loshi- 
iah's instruction, he continued visiting the master, 
who in the meantime had grown old and lhad re- 
moved his school to Cesarea (Yer. Sanh. Xi. 30b) 

Lfoshaiah was called the “father of the Mishnah,“ 
not so much because of his collection and edition of 

the mishnayot, as because of the ahil- 

“Father ity with which he exphaned and in- 

of the terpreted them (see. Yer. id. i. 60a. 
Mishnah.” Yer. B. k. iv. dc). Hoshaiah's most im- 
portant halakie decision is directed 
against the standard weights and measures, held 
by Johanan to be traditional from the Sinaitie period. 
Hoshaiah's radical point of view can be traced to his 
theory of the development of the Mishnah. Пе even 
cues so far as to overrule both Bet Shammai aud Bet 
Hillel with reference to offerings brought on visiting 
the Temple three times every year (lag i. $). The 
custom of greeting mourners on the Sabbath was 
permitted in southern Galilee, including Ciesarca, 
and prohibited in other places. UWoshaiah happened 
to bein a certain town on the Sabbath, and, inecting 
mourners, greeted them, saying, "1 do not know your 
cnstom, but 1] greet you according to our custom” 
(Vera Nnm sad). 

Hoshaiah's consideration for others is exemplified 
in his gracious apology to the blind teacher whom 
he had engaged for his son, and whom he did not 
suffer to meet visitors at dinner for fear that he 
might be embarrassed (Yer. Peah viii. 21b). 

Iloshaiah's anthority must have been very power 
ful in his later years, when he successfully resisted 
the etfortsof R. Gamaliel ha-Nasi, the son of Rabhi, 
to introduce “demai "(the “suspicion,” on buying 
wheat from an ‘am ha-arez, that he had not separated 
the tithes) into Syria (Yer. Ial. iv. 602) It is also 
indicated by his remarkable interposition in regard 
to the mishnah whieh declares that “a Gentile's tes- 
timony in the case of an ‘agnnal is allowed only it 
stated as a matter of fact and without any intention 
to testify " (Yer. Yeb. xvi. 5. Үер ТЭП). 

The haggadie utterances af 1Ioshaiah are numer: 
ous, scattered principally in Midrash Rabbah, whieh 

some have erroneously attributed to 

His him because of the opening words “R. 
Haggadah. lloshaian Rabbah.” In Genesis Rab. 
bah, Hoshaiah’s text with reference to 

the Creation is the verse “Then 1 was by him, as 
one brought up [= אמון‎ | with him” (Prov. viii. 


Hoshaiah Rabbah 
Hosha'na Rabbah 
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30). Пе transposes the letters. to read אומן‎ ("ар 
architect 7), and explains that " wisdom " (the Torah i 
was used as an instrument by God to create the uni- 
verse, Tle illustrates this by the example of an 
earthly king who, in building a palace, needs an ar- 
chiteet with plans and specifications. Freudentlial 
points out the analogy between Philo’s ideas and 
those of Hoshaiah, and Bacher ex presses his opinion 
that if Hoshaiah had not himselY read the philoso 
pher's works, he at least had heard of them from 
Origen, the most inportant chanipien of Philo 
(^J. Q. lt." iij. 857). In a dialogue with Ioshiaiali 
regarding circumcision, a * philosopher” (identified 
as Origen by Bacher) asked: “Tf the rite possesses 
such virtue, why did not God erente the first mui 
circumcised!" Hoshaiahi replied that man, with all 
things created on the tirst six days. needs iniproving 
and perfecting, and that cireumeision conduces to 
perfection (Gen. R. xi. 6). Bacher quotes a pas- 
age in Which lloshaiah refuted the incarnation dog- 
ma: “When God created Adam the angels mis- 
took him fora deity and wished to sing the hymn 
"Holy! Holy! Holy!’ But when God put Adam 
to sleep they knew him to be mortal, as the prophet 
anid: * Cease ye from man, whose breath is in his 
nostrils: for wherein is he to be acconnted of ?' " 

(Isti оо Gen. R. viii. 10). 
There are more examples in the Talmud to justify 
the assertion that Hoshaial as the representative of 
Judaisin was in constant touch with 


Relations the early Christians at Cæsarea, and 
with particularly with Origen, who was 
Origen. ordained presbyter at Cæsarea in 228, 


and who in 231 opened a philosophical 
and tlieological school which wasattended by persons 
from al] parts, anxious to hear his interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Origen died in 254 at Tyre, so that 
his last twenty-five years were spent in the region 
in Which most of the Amoraim lived. The" philoso- 
pher” whom the latter mention as controverting 
Hoshaiah’s Biblical interpretations was doubtless 
Origen himself or one of his students, The infin- 
ence brought to bear by Hoshaiah and others proba- 
bly induced Origen to formulate the doctrine of the 
different degrees of dignity in the Trinity, for which 
Origen was accused as а пегепе, І 
Ioshaiah was very strict їп requiring froma prose- 
lyte both cireumcision aud immersion (baptism) in 
the presence of three rabbis (Yeh. 46b); this was 
very likely directed against the free conversion of 
the Gentiles by the Christian Jews. ln a case of 
partition by heirs or partners the Mishnah says: 
“They can not divide the Scriptures between Шеш, 
even whenal) parties are satistiel.” — Hoshaiah adds: 
“even if they wish to divide by volumes, one to 
take the Psalms and another the Chronicles ? (Yer. 
B. B. i. 18а). Tt is explained that such an cx- 
change would be considered as unequal and as 
giving the impression that one Biblical book js 
holier than another, This is more easily under- 
stood in view of the exaltation by the Јао: 
Christians of the Psalms in comparison with the 
other books of the Old Testament, especially with 
the Chronicles, as against the coutrary view of 
Judaism, which recognizes no preference between 
the various hooks. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pultasia, ed. Filipowski, p. 118; Seder ha- 
Dorot, in 30; Frankel, Mebo, p. 74; Jolles, Bet Wa'ad, p. 
Ala: Bacher, oly. Pal. Amor, i 50-108; J. Q. HC. iii. 357. 
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HOSHAIAH OF ANBA Ho: 
SAYA 

HOSHAIAH ZE‘ERA DE-MIN HAB- 
RAYA: Palestinian amora of the third anioraic 
| period (died about 990k). In the Tosalot it is 
claimed that * lTabraya” was the name of his birth- 
place, but according to Rashi the word means a 
“society of colleagues,” and the surname “ Ze'era" 
орог, junior) is used to distinguish him from 110- 
shaiah the Elder (lIul. 12b). Ile belonged to the 
rabbis * of tlie south” (southern Galilee), and may be 
identified with IToshaiah, the brother of Ianina, who 
was also a “haber.” Only one halakah is mentioned 
in the name of Tloshaiah Ze'era (Мачар 26a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Heifprin, Seder Iia-Dorot, ii. 36: 4 ruch Con- 
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HOSHA'NA RABBAH (“tlic great Hoshi’ 
pa”). The popular name tor the seventh day of the 
Feast of Booths (Sukkot); the day on which the 
exclamation * Hosha'na!? (save now!) is often re- 
peated, while on the other days of the feast it is used 
but sparingly. While the name arose comparatively 
late, the character of the day as distinguished from 
the rest of the feast dates back to the days of the 
Temple, probably to the first Hasmoncans or even 
earlier. The Gospels mention the word as the cheer 
Iul ery of men carrying palm-branches, but by a 
mistake place the custom in the season shortly be- 
fore the Passover, instead of in the Feast of Booths. 
The Mishnah (Suk. iv. 5) mentions the processions 
around the altar during the feast, once each on sid 
days, but seven times on the seventh day. lt ex 
plains the “commandment of willows” thus: At a 
place below Jerusalem ealled Colonia willows were 
vathered—hig branches, about eleven cubits long; 
these were set up at the sides of the altar with the 
foliage overhanging it. The willow is furthermore 
mentioned in Suk. iv. 1, 3 as being in use on six or 
seven days—six times when Sabbath fell other than 
on the seventh day of the feast, seven times when it 
fell on the seventh day. From this it would seem 
that the use of the willow on the seventh day was 
deemed of sutlicient importance in the Temple serv- 
ice to justify its retention even on the Sabbath. 

The joyousness of the Feast of Booths, as it дай: 
ered around the “drawing of water” and developed 
in music and torchlight processions (Suk. iv. 5), 
attained. its height on the seventh day. Many of 
the exercises were in conflict with the Sabbath or 
even with a feast-day (Suk. v. 1, “the flute-playing 
lasts five or six days”); but although with the de- 
struction of the Temple nearly all these exereises had 
fallen into disuse, vet in framing the new CALENDAR, 
about $61, the patriarch Mihel and his advisers 
deemed Hosha‘na Rabbah so important 
and so much in conflict with the Sab- 
bath that, to prevent Hosha‘na Rabbah 
falling on a Sabbath, they would not 
allow the New-Moon of Tishrito occur on a Sunday. 
AN ihe ceremonies or services of praise or prayer 
Which belonged to the other middle days of the feast 
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PROCESSION SHOWING THE CARRYING OF PALMS ON HOSHA'NA КАВВАН. 


Hosha‘na Rabbah 


Hospital THE 


JEWISH 


while the Temple stood, or which belong to them 
now, suchas Halleland the swinging of the " аъ," 
or the sitting in the booth, belong also to Hosha‘na 
Rabbah. The bunch of five willow-twigs in no way 

supersedes the two willow-twigs in the Пар, 
Abudarham speaks of the custom, followed by 
some of his contemporaries, of reading the Penta- 
reuch on the night of llosha/na. Rabbah, out of 
which has grown the modern custom of meeting 
socially on that night and reading Deuteronomy. 
Psalms, and passages from the Zohar, of reciting 
some cabalistie prayers, and of eating in the interv: als 
cakes, fruits, and other refreshments. Defore the 
regular morning service the Sephardim have now 
(though they evidently did not have them in the 
days of Abudarham) their "selibot," ли which 
the “thirteen attributes" (Ji. xxxiv. 6, 7) play an 
even greater part than on other occasions for se- 
lihot. In Amsterdam and in a few places in 
England, America, and elsewhere they also sound 
the shofar in connection with the processions. 
In both rituals, in the carly part of the morning 
service, the Sabbath psalms are inserted, and the 
fuller “Wedushah ” is recited in the “ Additional," 
just as on trne festival days. After this prayer all 
the scrolls are taken out of the Ark (on the six. pre- 
ceding days only one or two; none ou the Sabbath); 
the reader, in making the circuit round the platform, 
is followed by men bearing scrolls; after them come 
ochers carrying the lulab. On thisand the preceding 
days they begin: “Tfoshatna! for Thy sake, our 
od! IHosha* na! for Thy sake, our Creator!” cte. 
Then come the seven processions. The compositions 
chanted in these are quite different in the two rit- 
vals, and much changed from those given in the 
Малог Vitry (dated 4008 => (208); the 


Prayers. Sephardini refer successively to Apra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, 
Phinehas, and David. Later on the Julab is laid 


aside, every worshiper takes np a small bunch of 
willows, and all join in the ушп, “Kol mebasser, 
mebasser we-omer" (X voice brings news, brings 
news and says) expressing thus their Messianic 
hopes. 

The compositions recited during or after the pro- 
cessions generally consist of twenty-two  versicles 
each, alphabetically arranged, "llosha'na" being 
repeated or implied after each, as, for instance, 
“The land from evil—save now!” After the pro- 
cessions the Germans sing à hymn of eleven distichis. 
The Mishnah gives the invocation * 1 and 1161 [7 Ani 
wahu"]| Savenow!" addressed to God on the days of 
the Teast, and it is still recited once in each Tosha'na 
service (the Ilebrew for “save now" is here * По- 
shiah-na,” which has come into English through 
Christian sources as ^llosANN 2 It also T 
М the verse from Ps. ex viii. 25, Nebr, " I pray, О 
Lord, save now! J pray, O Lord, give success now,” 
was sung during each proeession round the altar. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Methzor of the several modern rituals; also 

thg Mahzor ИН Suk. 42a to 51h; Nauk. iv. and v.: and 

Yer. Sak. iv. v.; also tikkun, "orarrange ment, for Shabu‘ot 


ami Hoxha’ na Rabbah, which gives the readings for the night- 
meeting. 
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HOSHEA (yt = [God is} salvation“: in the 
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eA asila” |“ Zeitschrift. fiir As- 
syriologic.” ii. 261]).— Biblical Data: Last of the 
nineteen kings of Isracl; son of Elah )11 Kings xv. 
30). Hoshea secured the throne through a con- 
spiracy in which һе was the leader, and which 
resulted in the assassination of Pekah, "in the 
twelfth year of Ahaz king of Judah? (IU. Kings 
xvii. 1). Ue reigned nine years (7.), and did that 
whieh was evil in the eyes of Үпүп, though not 
to the extent to Which his predecessors had gone (11 
Kings xvii, 2). Coming into contliet with Shal- 
maneser, King of Assyria, Полей was reduced to 
vassalaze, and was forced to рау an annual tribute 
to his Assyrian conqueror )11 Kings xvii; 3). After 
à time, however, having nevotiated an alliance with 
the Egvptian ruler So, he discontinued the tribute. 
This was taken asa sign of rebellion by the Assyrian 
monarcb, and Hoshea was seized and imprisoned {I | 
Kings xvii. 4). Samaria was besieged by the As- 
svrian forces, which, after three years, “in the ninth 
усаг of Hoshea," captured the city and earried its 
population into exile (I1 Kings xvii. 6), 

Critical View (1): The motives of Hoshea’s 
policy are made intelligible by reference to the 
Assyrian documents and to the political conditions 
in western Asin reflected by them. Under Anaz, 
Judah had rendered allegiance to Tiglath-pileser 
111. of Assyria, while the Northern Kingdom un- 
der Pexvr in league with Rezin or DAMASCUS, 
had attempted to coerce the Judean king into joint 
action against Assyria (H Kings xvi. б; Isa. vii. 
1-6). Piglath pileser, however, went to the aid of 
his ally (comp. 1 Kings x vi. 9), At this juncture 
Hoshea placed himself at the head of the Assyrian 
party in Samaria and removed Pekah by assassina- 
tion; Tiglath-pileser rewarded Hoshea by making 
him king over lsracl, or, rather, over Юрицмм, 
then rednced to very small dimensions. 

"o long as Tiglath-pileser was on the throne 
lIoshea remained loyal; but when Shalmaneser IV. 
succecded, he made an effort to regain his independ- 
ence, In Egypt the Ethiopian dynasty had begun 
to reign, and IHoshea entered into negotiations with 
"o (NID, probably more correctly voealized as 
NID). an underling of King Shabako (see Winek- 
ler, * Untersuchungen zur Altorientalischen Geseh.” 
pp. 92-94; denm, in ~ Mittheilungen der Vorderasi- 
atischen Gesellschaft," i. 5; Rogers, “Hist. ot Baby- 
lonia and Assyria.” i. 141; comp. Meyer, 7 Gesch, 
des Alten Egyptens," pp. 848—346), Hoshea, proba- 
bly inisled by favorable promises on the part of the 
Ethiopian ruler of Egypt, discontinued paying trib- 
ute. Shalmaneser IV. soon interpreted this symp- 
tom, and directed his armies against Samaria, The 
details ot the campaign are not known, It is likely 
that Iloshea, disappointed у ү “broken reed” 
(= Egypt": see Isa, xx., XXX. 1-5, ххх]. 1-3), en- 
deavored toavert the calamity by M the pay- 
ment of tribute, but that, distrusted, he was forced 
to fight, and was taken prisoner in battle (Hommel, 
“Gesch, Babyloniens und Assyriens,” p. 675; Rogers 
Le). The capital, though deprived of the ruler, 
made an effective defense, and Shalmaneser died 
before it was captured (comp. Winckler, in Schrader, 
PA As To Reds 25 

The chronology of Hoshea’s reign is involved in 


Assyrian tablets, 
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dilliculties. The Biblical statement in 1] Kings אא‎ 30, 
giving the twenticth year of Jotham as the begin- 
ning of the reign, is to be dismissed either as duc 
to a seribal error or as dating from the beginning of 
Jotham’s reign. “The “nine years “given Toshea ех. 
tend from 733, the year of Pekahl's assassination, to 
12], the year of Hoshea's capture amd three years 
before the fall of Samaria. These dates, however, 
are not accepted by all modern scholars (see Поп: 
mel, Le. pp. 964 et seq; idem, ® Assyria,” in Па 
tings,“ Dict. Bible”; Tiele,” Dabylonisch Assyrische 
teseh.“ i. 232; Winckler, © Gesch. Babyloniens und 
Assyriens,” p. 230), References to the events of Ilo- 
shea's reign are found in Hosea xi -xiv. and lsa. 
XT. 

кое. п. | oM. 

-—Critieal View (2): Thislast king of Israel ap- 
pears on the Assyrian monuments аз" Аиза)” The 
statement of II. Kings xvii. t that he ascended the 
throne in the twelfth year of Ahaz must be dismissed 
as unhistorical. lloshea became king in 735 (or in 
194); for when Assyria came to the resene of Abaz 
against Rezin of Damascus and Pekah of Israel, the 
last-named was assassinated and Jloshea appointed ov 
confirmed as king by Tiglath-pileser 111. (Schrader, 
UM MI О ₪. р. tia: adem Вп. 82). 
From 1] Kings xv. 29, 30 and xvii. 3 6 it would ap- 
pear that Woshea had rebelled twice against Assyria. 
This at first glance is highly improbable. He had 
been the leader of the pro-Assvrian party and owed 
his throne to Tiglath pileser 111. It is reasonable to 
infer that the death of this monarch brought about 
the change in lloshea's relations to the Assyrian 
suzerain, and induced him to look for foreign allies 
toeuable him to throw oll the burden of the unnnal 
tribute, which must have beena terrible drain on the 
people (comp. Ilosea v. 11-12). 

Winckler first attempted. to separate the Biblical 
passages quoted above into two parallel aecounts of 
one event, in order to eliminate the assumption of 
two uprisings with refusal of tribute under Shal- 
maneser, Kittel (* Die Bücher der Könige” on Il 
Kings xvii. 3) meets the ditliculty by omitting Shal- 
maneseras а later gloss. Under Tiglath-pilescr, Ho- 
shea paid the unnual tribute; after that ruler’s death, 
he regarded, contrary to llosea's warning, the po- 
litical conditions as favorable for declaring himself 
independent. 

According to 11 Kings xvii. 4, Bo, King of Egypt, 
was the monarch from whom IHoshea expected etfect- 
ive assistance. Generally this So (or Sewe = A«- 
syrin “Sib’e”) is identified with Shabako, the 
Ethiopian, who at the time controlled the destinies 
of Egypt. Winckler makes him a prince or vassal 
prince or even a general of the North Arabian em 
pire af Musri (^ Mitt. der Vorderas. Ges.” 1805, p. 
5), and contends that in this anti-Assyrian move- 
ment, in which also Tyre had a share, the last etfort 
Was made on the part of the Arabic commercial 
states to gain control of Palestine, and thus to shut 
ont Assyria from the Arabo-Indian commerce, for 
Which possession of the Mediterranean ports was 
Om importance (Schrader, TK. A. T.° al ed., 
рр. 968 47 seq.). 

Hoshea's attempt, whoever were lhis supporters, 


failed. In 725 r.c. Shalmaneser invaded Israel. 
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Hosha'na Rabbah 


Hospital 
Hoshea mus hav: surr ndered tohimat once, This 
would sive nine years to his reden. dde was 
blinded (read YY irstead of the tonological 


Yn wy" iu 1! Wines avii D, ard was led away а 
prisoucr. The three Soars 
to he counted as part of his reign. 

The assumption that Hoshea s wiehedness wis 
less than his predecessors? ill Nines avii 2) is prob 
ably ап afterthought (if it is not due lo'tcorruption 
ol theoriginal text; see Luctan'sreccension et INN. | 
Possibly his carlier fidelity to Assyria, whieh was 
regarded hy the prophetic party as God's predestined 
instrument, may underly the conception of his (by 
comparison) less censurable impiety (see Бали. 

E IF 

HOSHKE, REUBEN (alll also Reuben ben 
Hoshke Sofer and sometimes Abraham Reu- 
ben): Cabalist; rabbiof Prague; died April 5, MTA. 
“Поре, “his father’s name, is a Polish diminutive 
for * Joshua.” mistaken by De Rossi (© Dizionario," 
wt,“ Oski, Ruben ") ud Zunz (* Z. G." p. 102) for his 
family name. Пе wrote: "Yalkut. Re'nbeni,” a 
ceabalistie work (an imitation of the 7 Yalkut lla- 
dash”) containing a collection of sayings taken from 
other cabalistie works and arranged in alphabetical 
order (Prague, 1660); * Yalkut Reubeni ha-Gadol,” 
а cabalistie midrasb on the Pentateuch arranged ac 
cording to the order of the parashiyyot (Wilmers- 
dorf, 1631); * Dabar Shebi Wedushah,” a manual of 
asceticism and repentance (Sulzbach, E684); "* Ones 
Shabbat,” eabalistie reflections on the Sabbath laws, 
followed by an appendix entitled “Derek Wabbalat 
Shabbat " (0. 16541. 


BIBLIOGKAPHY : Lieben, Gal ‘kd, German part, p. 41; Hebrew 
part, p. 305; Steinschneider, Cat. Bol, vol. 21585 Fürst, Bibl. 
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HOSPITAL: House set apart for the treatment 
ot the siek. 1n early times such. institutions were 
required only tor strangers, the idea of sanitary iso- 
lation being quite modern, except in case of Ler- 
Rosy, When a “house of separation” (“bet hi 
hofshit ") was used (1I Kings xv. 5; 11 Chron, xvi. 
21). Visitation of the sick in their own houses was 
the ancient substitute. Jt has been claimed that in 
its origin the hospital is a specifically Christian iv- 
stitution, but the very passage, from Jerome, which 
is quoted to substantiate this claim (© Epistola." ТТ) 
shows that the Roman lady Fabiola, whom Jerome 
praises for founding onc was, in his opinion, only 
imitating Jewish enstom in “transplanting the terc- 
binth of Abraham to Ausonian shores.” As far as 
evidence goes, the early equivalents of Dospitals 
were only portions of homes for strangers reserved 
for those who might fall sick. Such homes were 
usual among Jews in Talinudical times (see. Hosvi- 
TALITY), and became especially frequent in Jewish 
communities after the Crusades. 

The specitie Jewish name for hospital (© hekdesh 7) 
was first. nsed at Cologne in the eleventh century 
(Drisch, " Gesch. der Juden in Köln.” i. 19 ef seq.) 
Berliner (^ Aus dem Inneren Leben,” p. 100) shows 
that a similar institution existed at Munich early in 
the fourteenth century. Dut with the continual 
migration of the Jews it was dificult to keep a 
special house for the sick, who were mainly cared 
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for by the hebra kaddisha. Doubtless in the Jews’ 
inns of Spain, us in the * Auberge Juive” of Paris, 
straugers who fell sick were attended fo. The 
wealthy Sephardim appear to have been the first to 
found special hospitals for the Jewish sick The 
Beth Holim of London, which is an asylum for the 
aged as well, dates from 1747; the Krankenhaus of 
Berlin from 1752; in Metz a special Jewish hospital 
was founded at the end of the eighteenth century, 
toward the foundation of which the municipality 
contributed. The Jews of Paris were content with 
a medical attendant attached to the hebra kaddisha, 
who visited the sick in their homes till 1836, when 
the tirst Jewish hospital was founded (L. Kahn, * łn- 
stitutions des Juifs à Paris,” p. 36). 

In modern times Jews very often ntitize the gen- 
eral hospitals of the cities in which they dwell, alter 
making the arrangements rendered necessary by the 
requirements of the dietary laws. This is done in 
London and most other English cities Tn other 
places special Jewish hospitals have been erected, as 
the Mount Sinai, Beth Isracl; and Lebanon hospitals 
of New York, which, however, receive patients 
of other ereeds. The Jews? Hospital of London 
(founded 1795) is not a hospital in the strict sense of 
the word, but a home Jor the aged. The Jewish 
Hospital of Philadelphia combines the characteris- 
tics of both (see САТУ, COLORADO; Pre DESI). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: К. Roller, in Berliner Festschrift, pp. 201- 

203; D, Cassel, Offener Brief an Herrn Professor Dr. Vir- 

chow, pp. 6-12, Berlin. 1809. 


HOSPITALITY.-—Biblieal Data: The “ger,” 
the sojourner who lived with a Hebrew family or 
clan, was assured by the Diblieal law not only of 
protection against oppression (Ex. xxiii 9) and de- 
ceit (Lev. xix 33), but also of love from the natives 
(Deut. xvi 14), who were to love him even as them- 
selves (Lev. xix. 34) He was to he invited to par- 
ticipate in the family and tribal festivals (Deut Le}, 
the Passover excepted; and even in the latter he 
could take part if he submitted to circumcision. He 
received a share in the tithes distributed among the 
poor (74, xiv. 19); and “one aw and one statute” 
applied equally to the native and to him (Ex. xii. 
49). God ilimself loves the stranger (Dent. x 18) 
and keeps him under His special protection (Ps. 
exlvi 0). 

While these laws, seattered throughout tlie Bible 
(sce GENTILE; PROSELYTI:S), point to a deep-seated 
feeling of kindness foward strangers among the 
ancient Hebrews, the intensity of the feeling of hos- 
pitality among them can best be learned from the 
casual references to it in the narrative portions of 
the Bible. Thus Abraham, the archetype of the 
lIebrew race, entertained three strangers at his 
house and showed them many kindnuesses (Gen. 
xviii 1-8). llis kinsman Lot was ready to risk his 
life and the honor of his daughters rather than 

transgress the {алув of hospitality (25. 

Biblical xix. l-8) Laban showed kindness to 

Examples. Jacob and to Eliezer (čb. xxix. 19, 

xxvi 31) when they came to him as 
strangers Jethro rebuked his daughters because 
they did not invite Moses, who was a stranger in 
Midian, to the house (Ex. ii 20); and Rahab was 
vreatly rewarded because she had entertained 


Joshua's spies (Josh. ii.) Manoah would not allow 
the angel to depart before he had partaken of his 
hospitality (Judges xiii. 15); Gideon punished tlre 
elders of Succoth and of Penuel for tbeir breach of 
hospitality (/5. viii. 5, 8); and David demanded hos- 
pitable treatment from Nabal (1 Sam. xxv. 8). Bar- 
zillai was invited to the royal table because he had 
been kind to David when the Jatter fled from Absa- 
lom (il Sam. xvii. 27, xix. 82). The Slinnammite 
woman had a room Iurnished with a bed, a table, a 
chair, and a lamp for Elisha the prophet (11 Kings 
iv. 8-11). 

The abuse of hospitality once caused a civil war 
in Israel which might have resulted. in the extine- 
tion of the whole tribe of Benjamites (Jndges xix., 
xx.) Jn one instance, the case of Jael and Sisera, 
a breach of hospitality is lauded by the Biblieal 
writer (7b. iv. 18-21, v. 24-27), This was probably 
due to the bitterenmity entertained by the oppressed 
Jews toward their Canaanitish neighbors. Other- 
wise such a transgression could never have been 
tolerated in primitive dewish society (see Cheyne 
and Blick; “Enere. БИ sa): 

From these scattered references an idea can be 
formed of the manner in which a guest was reeeived 
in an ancient Jewish houschold and of the relations 
that existed between guest and host. "The latter 
would go out to meet the stranger on his way, and 
would ask no questions asto his name and eondition 
until his tirst needs had been satisfied (Gen. xxiv. 
33) On entering the house he was given water to 
wash his feet, and à meal was then put before him, 
his animals being meanwhile attended to (/5. xviii 
4; xix. 2; xxiv. 25, 82) During ИЧ 
stay the host felt himself personally 
responsible for any injury that might 
befall his guest (75. xix. $). On leav- 
ing, another repast was served (/5. xxvi. 30; Judges 
xix. 3), when a covenant was sometimes entered into 
by the guest and his host (беп, xxvi. 31), and the 
lutter again acconipanied the stranger some distance 
on his way (20. xviii. 16). On his part, the guest 
blessed the host before taking leave (i5. 10), and 
asked him whether he stood in need of anything (IT 
Kings iv. 13) If the guest. wished to remain in the 
clan or in the locality, he was permitted to seleet а 
dwelling-place (Gen. xx. 15). 

The practise of hospitality did not deeline with 
the changes in soeial conditions. Even in later 
times, when the Jews were settled in cities, this 
virtue was held in highest esteem Isaiah (lisa. 
lviii. 7) preferred charity and hospitality to fasting 
Job, in eomplaining of his misfortunes in spite of 
the faet that he had ded a virtuous life, mentions 
among other things that he had always opened his 
door to the stranger (Jeb ххх]. 32); while Eliphaz 
aecounts for the misery which had befalicn Job on the 
ground that he had not been hospitable (25. xxii. 7) 

зеп Sira lays down rules for table manners for 
the guest (Eccius. [Sirach] xxxi. 12-26), and con- 
demns in the strongest terms the habits of the para- 
site Who takes advantage of the eustom of hospital- 
ity (б, XXIX. 98-98; xl. 98, 80). 

BiRLIOGRARHY: Hastings, Diet. Bible; Cheyne and Black, 
псе. Bibl: Nowack, Hebrétische Archiiologie, part i., $ 


31, end, Leipsic, 1049; Hamburger, R. D. T. 
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——In Rabbinical Literature: Among the eth- 
ical teachings of the Rabbis, the dutics of hospitality 
occupy a very prominent position. Some regard 
hospitality more highly than the reception given to 
the Shekinah (Divine Presenee); others make it su 
perior to Visiting the house of study; others, again, 
consider it as one of the six meritorious deeds whose 
reward is like a tree, the fruit of which man enjoys 
in this world, while the trunk remains for his en: 
joyment in the world to come (Shab, 12а). Special 
emphasis was laid upon the hospitality due to a 
scholar, so that it was said that one who shows lhos- 
pitalitv to a student of the Law is regarded as if he 
had ollered the daily sacrifice (Ber. 10b. 63b, Kid. 
76; Gen. R. lviii. £2). 

Abraham and Job were regarded by the Rabbis as 
the modelsof Jewish hospitality | Numerous legends 
cluster about these names in the הג[‎ 016 literature, 
illustrative of their generosity and hospitality (sce 
ABRAHAM; Јов). The doors of their houses were 
open at each of the four corners, so that stringers 
coming from any side might find ready access (Gen. 
Е. xlviii. 7; Yalk., Job, 917; comp. Sotah Hh) Of 
Job it is related that he had forty tables spread at 
all times for strangers and twelve tables for widows 
(compare Testament of Job, ed. Kohler, in Kohut 
Memorial Volume, Berlin, 1597, Introduction. 

"Let thy house be open wide; let the poor be 
the members of thy household," is the precept 
expounded by one of the earliest Jewish teachers 
(Ab 1. 5). Rab Huna observed the custom of opening 
the door of his house when he was about to take his 
meal, and saving, “Any one who is hungry may 
come in and eat" (Ta'an 20b) This eustom lias 
survived in modern times on Passover eve, when 
the above-cited passage is read in the Haggadah 
The custom of opening the door during the “Seder.” 
while variously explained, probably has the same 
origin. Some rabbis suggested that every house 
should have doors on all four sides, so that the poor 
might find easy access from all parts (Ab 16 N. 
viii). To sit long at the table. so as to give an op- 
portunity to the belated poor to enter and partake 
of the meal, was regarded as a highly meritorious 
aet, for which one's days on earth would be pro. 
longed (Ber 54b) ln Jerusalem the custom pre- 
vailed of displaying a flag in front of the door, there. 
by indicating that the meal was ready, and that 
nests neue come in and partake thereof, The 
removal of the flag was a sign that the meal was 
finished, and that guests should cease entering (D. 

986; Lam. iy. 4; see Custom). 

It is the dnty of the host to be eheerful during 
meals, and thus make his guests feel at home and 
comfortable at the table (Derek Erez Zuta ix.). It 
is commendable that the host himself 
serve at the table, thereby showing his 
willingness to satisfy his guest (Kid, 
32h). The host is w varncdagainst watch- 
ing his gucst too attentively at the table, for thereby 
the visitor may be led to abstain from eating as 
much as he would like (“Sefer Hasidim.” ed Wis 
tinetzky, § 105) Women were regarded as being 
better able than men to recognize the character of 
a stranger (Der. 10b, from If Kings iv. 9), but less 
liberal in supplying the wants of a guest (D. M 
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“а. comp. Осек Lrez Rabbah גט‎ ( The Tess 
is commanded to teach his children to be kind and 
courteous to strangers, If uam knocks at the door 
inquiring after the master of the house the son or 
the daughter answering the huock should not re ply 
grully, but should take the sti iier inte the house 
and prepare some food for him (Ab. R. N. cl 
Schechter, р. 1а, b, Vienna, W. It was the cus 
tom with some in Jerusalem to place all the dishes 
on the table at once, so that the fastidious cuest was 
not compelled to cat something he did not desire, but 
might choose anything he wished (Lam. Rois 4 
The guest was enjoined to show his gratitude to 
the host in various ways. The grateful and un 
grateful guests are well contrasted by the Rabbis 


(Der. 582). While the host was to break bread first, 
the guest. was expected to pronounce 

Duty grace after the meal, in whieh hc in 

of Guest. cluded a special blessing for the host. 


“May it be the will of God that the 
master of this house shall not be ashamed in this 
world, nor abashed in the world to come; that he 
shall be suceessful in all his undertakings; and that 
his property (and our property) shall. prosper aud 
be near the city; and that Satan shall have no do- 
minion over his handiwork (and over our handi 
work); and that no sinful act or iniquitous thought 
shall occur to him (and to us) from now even to all 
eternity " (Ber. 46a; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Berakot, 
vii. 5: hullan Aruk, Ота) IHayyim, 201, 1). ‘The 
guest was expected to leave some of the food on his 
dish, to show that he had more than enough. If, 
however, the host asked him to finish his portion, it 
was not neecssary for him to leave any (“Sefer 
lasidim," £& 870-878, 889). It was the duty of the 
guest to eomply with all the requests of the host 
(Pes. SGU; Отар Паууіт, 170, 5; comp. “Magen 
Abraham” ad loc.) He might not give of his meal 
to the son or tothe daughter or to theservant of the 
host without the host's permission (IIul. 84a; Derek 
Erez Кари UL Ze. vil 10: Orah Hus yin, 
170, 19). The habitual parasite, who took every 
opportunity to partake of meals at the house of an 
other, was very strongly denounced by the Rabbis, 
especially if the parasite happened to be a scholar 
(Pes 49a). 

In the Middle Ages, especially after the period of 
the Crusades, hospitality became a necessity among 
the Jews. The poor mendicants or itinerant students 
were distributed among the households of the town, 
and a system of “Pletten "—/7.e., ^ Billetten,” bills 
for which the poor traveler reccived meals and lod 
ing ata household —was introduced. This system 
still survivesin many Jewish communities, especially 
where meals for the Sabbath-day are provided for 
the poor guests. Most of the Jewish communities 
have their “haknasat orchim," institutions where 
travelers may obtain lodging dnring their stay in 
town. For further details conecrning these organi- 
zations see BAYR and CHARITY. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Suwalski, Hayye ha-Yehudi, li -in Watsaw, 


1503: Hamburger, R. B. T. sw. Gast; Abrahams, Jewish Lite 
in the Middle . Ages, pp. 141 et .ןיא‎ Philadelphia, 16, 
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HOST, DESECRATION OF: Defiling the host 
or sacred wafer of the mass. In the Middle Ages the 


Host, Desecration ol 
Host of Heaven 


THE JEWIS)1 


Jews were frequeutly uceused of desecrating the 
host, ап accusation equal in gravity to that of desc- 
crating relies and images of Jesus and the saints. 
This accusation has brought thousands of Jews to 
the stake. The Jews were alleged to steal the host 
or to acquire it by purchase or bribery, to break it 
or seethe it, and to stick needles into it or transtix it, 
whereupon it began to bleed. Even when such an 
accusation was supported only by the testimony ofa 
thief, a disreputable woman, a recent convert, orsome 
one having a grndge against the accused Jews, theal- 
leged perpetrators were put on trial, and, on evi- 
dence that was often preposterous, or after a Con- 
fession exacted by torture, were condemned and 
burned, sometimes with all the other Jews of the 
place. The question, Why did not the Jews destroy 
the pierced host, tlie corpus delieti? the chronicles 
answer by the following statement: The Jews, 
frightened on seeing the blood, endeavored to hide 
the host, but while do- 
ing so miracles happened 
whieh aroused the atten- 
tion of the Christian popn- 
lation and led to the dis- 
covery of the crime, The 
story is told, for instance, 
that once. when the Jews 
were burying pieces of n 
pierced host in a meadow, 
these pieces were Changed 
into butterthes, which be- 
gan to heal cripples and 
blind persons, Another 
time, when some Jews 
were burning such pieces 
in a stove, angels and 
dovestlew out. Again, the 
pieces fluttered out of a 
swainp, and a herd of gra- 
zing oxen, on seeing them, 
bowed down before them. 
The blood from the host 
was said to have splashed 
the foreheads of the Jews, 
leaving an indelible mark 
that betrayed them, lt was also said that the picreed 
host had once whimpered and cried like an infant; 
this story is perhaps the earliest. As a rule, the 
later the chronicles the more stories of this nature 
they contain. 

The accusation of the deseeration of the host arose 
after Pope Innocent TIT. had recognized (1215) the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, which resulted in 

the public and general worship of the 

First Ac- consecrated host. lence the first au- 

cusations. thentic aceusation does not occur be- 

fore the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. This was made in 1243 at Beltz, near Berlin, 
and in consequence of it all the Jews of Belitz were 
burned on the spot subsequently called * Judenberg.” 
Similar acensations, resulting in more or less exten- 
sive persecutions of the Jews, were brought for- 
ward in 1290, at Paris; 1294, at Lan, in Austria; 
120%, at Réttingen, near Würzhurg, and at Korncu- 
burg, near Vienna: 1299, at Ratisbon; 1306, at Saint- 
Polten: 1325, at Cracow; 1330, at Güstrow; 1337, 
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Jews of Sternberg Represented as Transfixing Hosts. 
(From s woodcut issued by M, Brandis, Lübeck, 1492.) 
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ut Deggendorf; 1398, at Pulka; 1370, at Enghien 
(хое BRUSSELS); ISS, nt Prague; 1399, at Posen; 
1101, at Glogau; 1410, at Segovia; 1420, at Ems; 
1453, at Breslau; 1478, at Passau; 1492, at Stern- 
berg, in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin; 1510, at Berlin; 
1514, at Mittelberg, in Alsace; 1558, at Sochaezew, 
in Poland. The last Jew burned for stealing a 
host died in 1631, according to Basnage, quoting 
from Manasseli b. Israel. Casimir IV. of Poland 
(1447), Martin Luther (1523), and Sigismund August 
of Poland (1558) were among those who repudl- 
ated the aecusation, the repetition of which gradu- 
ally ceased after the Reformation. The accusation 


of desecration of the host was based on the hy- 
pothesis that the Jews, like the Christians, identify 
the host with the true body of Jesus; that by cruci- 
fying the host they imagine they are crucifying 
Jesus anew; and that they use the blood supposed 
to have flowed from the host in order to get rid of 


— 


the “fetor Judaicus," or 
to color their cheeks to 
give them a fresh and rosy 
appearance. In a lecture 
delivered before the Roy- 
al Prussian Academy of 
Sciences in 1848 Ehrenberg 
explained the phenom- 
enon of the bloody host, 
which had caused such 
excitement in the Middle 
Ages. lleshowed that red 
microscopical — infusoria, 
exactly resembling blood, 
and which he called * pur 
purmonade” (Jonas pro 
digtosa, later termed Mi- 
crococcus prodigtosus by 
Colin), settle on bread and 
other food, especially on 
wafers, kept in the dark 
for any length of time. 
He furthermore showed 
that this growth had been 
observed in former times, 
and a superstitions inter- 
See Micrococcus PRODIGI- 
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pretation given to it. 
OSUS. 

* Most-tragedies," or miracle-plays, were occasion- 
ally given in memory of these desecrations. The 
story of tlie desecration at Deggendorf in 1937 was 
represented as late as 1800 at Regen. A host-trag- 
edy was produced at Constance in 1334. Centenaries 
or jubilees were held in commemoration of such 

events, as, for instance, the quadricen- 


Host-  tennial jubileein 1799 in commemora- 
Tragedies tion of the desecration of the host in 
and Posen. As lateas 1820a great jubilee 
Jubilees. wascelebratedat Brabant in commem- 


oration of the desecration of the host at 

Enghien in 1370. This festival lasted eight days, 
during which sixteen hosts studded with diamonds 
were borne in solemn procession through the streets. 
Fifty years later (1870), while a committee and the 
clergy of Drussels were making preparations for this 
ancient festival, an article appeared in the “Revue 
jelgique,? entitled “Le Jubilé d'un Faux Miracle,” 
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483 THE JEWISII 


ete, Which proved by the original sources that, al- 
though three Jews had been burned in 1370 on the 
charge of having stolen a host, “pro sicrimentis 
punice ct furtive captis,” the original document had 
been changed sixty-five years later to read “pro 
sacramento puncto et furtive accepto," in order to 
fabricate an accusation of desecration of the host. 
Other falsitications being discovered in the docu. 
ment, Pope Pius LX. felt obliged to stop the festival. 
in the Church of Sainte-Gudule, Brussels, are sev 
eral Gobelin tapestries containing representations of 
the supposed desecration of the host in 1370. See 
BRUSSELS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Basnage, Ліхое des Juifs, ix. eh. 13; xxv. 
397 et кєч. Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Agr, p. 123; 
Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 19, 98, 47, 4%; Aretin, Gesch. der 
Juden in Baiern, pp. 35 et segs Monatsschrift, viii. 49 ct 
seq.: Ehrenberg, Беглан изд der Königlichen Preus- 
sischeu Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1845, p. 
319; 149, p. 101: Stobbe, Die Juden im Deutschland, pp. 
151. 202; Gratz, Gesch. vii. 231, 326; viii. 00, 95, 1:32, 197, 20), 
оо 212: ix. 94, 445; Chwolson, Dic Blutanklage, pp. 268 ct 
:]וא‎ Aronius, Regesten, p. 232; Seherer, Die Rechtsver- 
Һ ихе der Juden in den Ph utsch-Oxnsterrcichisehen 
Latadcrn, pp. 845 tt seg., Leipsie, 1901. 

J. AS. 


The following appear to he the chief cases in 
which this particular accusation was brought against 
the Jews. Forabbreviations see BLOOD ACCUSATION. 


1260, Flanders (Usque, " Consolação, p. 15; Loeb, "Joseph 
ha-koben," p. 40), 

1266. Santarem (Kayserling, * Portugal,” p. 5, note). 

]294. Laa, Austria; several slain, the remainder Hed (Pertz, 
“Mon. Germ." іх. 655; Sch. p. 350), 

1297. Meissen (CsI. p. 50). 

1298. Rottingen (Sch. p. 349); IMUM Jews said to have been 

killed (Sch. p. 351). 

Austria (Csl. p. 50). [FKorneuburg, 1298-1505 : happened 
in 1295, tried in 1305 ; Sch. pp. HN, 351-352.] 

1306. St.-POolten (sch. p. 349). 

1319. Styria (St. p. 283). 

1812. Fürstenfeld, Styria (Sch. p. 467); riots in Gratz and Ju- 
denburg: expulsion fron Styria and Carinthii (Jost, 
~ Gesch. der Isrueliten,” x, 322. Cs]; p. 80; Wertheimer, 
** Jahrbueh,? 1550, p. 4). 

Güstrow, Mecklenburg-Schwerin (Zunz, “х, P." p. 38); 
Wildenkatze (CsI. p. 80). 

Ueberlingen (Zunz, " S. P." p. 38). 
cording to Csl. p. 79.] 

1334. Constance (Lowenstein, '* Bodensee," p. 25). 

1837 (Sept. 30). Deggendorf, Strauhing, and other Bavarian 

and Austrian towns (Aretin, * Juden in Baiern," pp. 21 
ct 079.5 ZZ. p. 53; Sch. p. 803). 

188. Pulka (Csi. p. 50); Linzand auil Wernatodorf (Seb. p. 849); 
Retz, Znaim, Horn, Frgenburg, Neuburg, Zwettl, ete. 
(Sch. p. 361); Wolfsburg (Periz, Le. ix. 083; Jost, he. x. 
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1361. Coimbra, Portugal (A. R. il. 276-277, note). 

1388. Prague (C€sl. p. 80). 

1401. Glogan (Zunz, "S. P." p. 47; Csi p. 80; St p. 2895 
Worbs, “Schles. Prov. Blatter,’ exvil. 377). 

1404 (July 10). Mühlen; all Jews of Salzburg and llallein 
burned (Wolf, in “ Monatssehrift," 7870, p. 2845; Sch. 
р. 554), 

1420. Ems (Jost, l.c. x. 222: Sch. p. 411); Jews expelled from Aus- 
tria, Franconia, Saxony, Westphalia, the Rhine prov- 
inces (Zunz, "8. P." p. 48 [MaHahiL's fast, 3 days]). 

1422. Mayence (sl. р, 80), 

1432, Segovia (Gritz, "Gesch." viti. 95, note; Loeh, * Joseph 
ha-kohen "). 

1471. Bavaria (Csl. p. 80). 

1478. Passau (Aretin, l.c. p. 33; Csi. p. 80). 

1484, Passau (Pertz, l.c. xi. 52] ¢ St. p. 222). 

1510. Berlin; 20 burned, 2 beheaded (EGsl. p. 80; Zunz, "S. P." 
noi: St. n. 292). 

1559. Sochaczew (Zunz, " S. P." p. 336). 

1836. Bislad, Rumania (Loeb, * Israelites," p. 143). 


1302, 


1330 


1331. [ Blood accusation ac- 
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T; 
HOST OF HEAVEN השמים)‎ Nay): Term 
occurring several times in the Bible, hut not always 
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11051, Desecration of 
Host of Heaven 


With a Че means. Vhe word * ziba" usually 
designales an arwiy, und Thus connotes a vast hody 
of organized and 1 nien; it conveys, how. 
ever, also the meaning of a numerous t hrone actually 
engaged in warfare. Vhe хиаг "лара" has a 
dierent meaning from the plural as used in the ex 
pression © Yarwu of hosts,” a frequent though com 
paratively late name for the God of Israch In this 
expression it ds most. likely that the acferenec is to 
the armies of Israel, at whose hrad Yir is march. 
ing to battle, AN the more probable is it that the 
phrase “host of heaven” originally covered the idea 
of stars arrayed in battle-line (comp. Judges у. 20), 
with a mythological backgrouudl, perhaps going 
hack to remote Assyro-Dabylouian conceptions (sce 
Zimmerit I CITI, isc ak. all үк 121). 

The " host of heaven” isimentioned as the recipient 
of idolatrous veneration (Deut. iv. 19, xvii 3; H 
Kings lL ור‎ oss der. VHL 2, xix. 
13; Zepb. 1.5). The express mention of sun, moon, 
and stars as forming the “host of heaven ° in this 
connection leaves no doubt that astral bodies and 
their cult are referred to. Sidercal worship was 
practised among the Canaanites, as many old names 
of cities (e.g, Jericho = “moon city ") indicate, and 
the astral character of the Assyro Babylonian relig- 
ion is well authenticated. The cult of the “host of 
heaven” was in favor among the Hebrews, but 
whether in imitation of the customs of their neigh 
bors or as expressing their own original polytheistic 
religion (as suggested by Hommel) remains a matter 
for conjecture, Certain kings are mentioned as es- 
pecially devoted to this form of idolatry (e.g., Ma- 
nasseh and Ahaz; 11 Kings xxiii. 8, 0. 12). lt is an 
open question whether מלבת השמים‎ (der. vii. IR, 
xliv. 17-19, 25) should be read " queen of heaven " 
or “kingdom of heaven.” If the latter reading be 
accepted, “hostof heaven ” issynony meus; and even 
if the pointing indicating “queen of heaven" is 
preferred, the phrase throws light on the connota 
tions of the other phrase (Stade's " Zeitschrift,” vi. 
123 ct seg., 989 et seq. ;. Schrader, “Sitzungsberichte 
der Berliner Akademie,” 1886, pp. 477-491; “Zeit. 
für Assyr." iii, 853-364, iv. 74-70). 

Connected with this meaning as the gathering or 
muster of the stars, to which, sin zly or collectively. 
divine honors are paid, is the implication of the 
phrase in other passages, in which it has been held 
to designate “angels” (1 Kings xxii. 19; 1] Chron. 
xviii. 18). The great stars ) = gods; e.g., Ishtar) 
“muster” their retinue of smaller stars, who attend 
them. This passes over naturally iuto the phrase- 
ology of the purerand later Yirwu religion. Yuwi 
is attended by his “host,” and the originally poly- 
theislie term is retained in poetic expression (Ps. 
cii. 21, exlviii. 2). Phe original star deities having 
been looked upon as warriors marshaling their Forces 
forthe fray (even YHWH is a "man of war”), the 
implications of an orderly army under command of 
a chief are naturally involved in the phrase " host of 
heaven” (comp. Josh. v. 14; Dan. viii. 10). 1n lsa. 
xxiv. 21 (Hebr.) “host of the height” is used, the 
term conveying the same idea as “host of heaven”; 
the context shows that this variant, too, js rooted in 
some mythological conception, perhaps apocalyptic- 
ally employed, as is the case also in Isa. xxxiv. 4. 


Hosts 
House 
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The “host of the stars” (gods) is in the later relig- 

ion conceived of as the assembly of angels. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Smend, tittest. Religionsgesch, Index ; Ewald, 
Die Lehre von Gott, Index ; Stade, Gesch, des Volkes Israel, 


И, 236-238; Monteflore, Hibbert Lectures, p. 425, London, 
1592; Buudissin, Studion, Leipsie, 1816. | 
E. GAT 


Sec NAMES OF GoD. 


HOSTS, LORD OF. 


HOTTINGER, JOHANN HEINRICH: 
Swiss Christian Ilebraist; born at Zorich March 10, 
1620; drowned in the Limmat, in Switzerland, . lune 
б, 1667. Having studied Oriental languages and 
theology at Geneva, Groningen, and Leyden, Hot- 
tinger was in 1642 appointed professor of Church 
history at the University of Zurich. Six years later 
he was called to the chair of Oriental languages; in 
1653, to that of rhetorie and logic. 1n 1655 ne went 
to Heidelberg as professor of Old Testament exege 
sis and Oriental languages; in 1661 he returned to 
Zurich, and the next усаг was appointed rector 
of Zurich University.  llottinger published many 
works on theology and philelogy, of which the most 
important to the Hebrew student are: “ Exercita- 
tiones anti Moriniame de Pentateucho Samaritano,” 
Zurich, 1644; “Rabbi J. Abarbanel Commentarium 
Super Danichan Prophetam,” ed, 1647; " Erotema- 
tum Lingue Sancta Libri Duo," zb. 1647; * Thesan 
ras Philulogicusseu Clavis Seripturw,” zb. 1649; “De 
ITeptaplis Parisiensis ex Pentateucho Instituta," 2b. 
1649; * Promptuarium sive Bibliotheca Orientalis," 
Heidelberg, 18058; " Grammatiea Quatuor Linguarum 
[ Hebrew, Chaldean, Syriac, and Arabic] Harmoni- 
ca,” zb, 16508; “Compendium Theologie Jndaicw," 
in his “Enneas Dissertationum,” 7. 1662; “ Lexi- 
con Ilarmonieum Heplaglotton,” Frank fort-on-the- 
Main, 1661; " Grammatica Lingua Sancte,” Zurich, 
1666; " Libri Jobi post Textum Перет et Versi- 
onem Verbalem Latinam Analysis.” ete., 25. 1689. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY: Nouvelle Biographie Genrrale; Meyers 
Kouversations- Lexikon: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 414, 415; Stein- 
schneider, in Zeit. flr Hebr. Bibl, iii. 49. 

T | M. SEL. 

HOUBIGANT, CHARLES FRANCOIS: 
French Christian Ilebraist; born in Paris in 1686; 
died there Oct. 31, 1783. In. 1704 IHoubigant en- 
tered the order of the Congregation of the Ora- 
tory. The pupil of Maclef, he was imbued with his 
teacher'santi- Masoretic prejudices. After lecturing 
at Jeuilly, Marseilles, and Soissons, he went to Paris 
in 1722, and lectured at St. Magloire until, at an 
advanced age, total dealness compelled him to retire, 
1115 “ Racines de Ia Langue IHébraique? is of the 
nature of a Hebrew dictionary (Paris, 1732), in the 
preface to which, defending Maclet’s system, he 
endeavors to show tlie uselessness of vowel-points 
in Hebrew. In his “Prolegomena in Scripturam 
Sacram ” (75. 1746) he maintains that the original text 
of the Old Testament has undergone many altera- 
tions in consequence of the carelessness of the copy- 
ists, and gives rules by which these faults may be 
discovered and corrected. 

IIoubigant also wrote: “Psalmi Webraici” (Ley- 
den, 1748), the. Psalms corrected in accordance with 
the principles of his * Prolegomena"; “Biblia He- 
braica cuin Notis Criticis et Versione Latina” (Paris. 
1753). This latter is his most. important work, and 
shows lis entire disregard of the Махотар. The 


) ')את 
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text is printed without vowel: points, and his cor- 
reetions, in which lie takes no account of the “keri” 
and “ketib,” are mide mostly from the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, to which lHoubigant, Uke Morin, at- 
tached great importance, These corrections, as well 
as his "Prolegomena," arrayed against him such 
well-known scholars as Rave, Kalle, Stridsberg, and 
Michaclis, who accused Houbigant of ignorance of 
Hebrew and of arbitrary alterations. The critical 
notes of the “ Biblia Hebraica,” and the * Prolego- 
mena” have been published separately under the 
title " Note Critica in Universos Veteris Testamenti 
Libros" (Fraukfort-on the- Main. 1777). 


BIBLIOGRAPILY ;) Fürst, Bill. Jud, i, 415; MeClintock and 
Strong, CHU. 
1 M. SEL. 
HOURWICH, ISAAC AARONOVICH: 


Aincrican statistician; born at Wilna, Russia, April 
27. 1860; educated at the gymnasium of Minsk and 
the University of St. Petersburg. As a student, 
he became interested in the nihilistic propaganda. 
Arrested in 1879 on the charges of hostility to the 
government and of aiding toestablisha secret press, 
he was expelled, without trial, from St. Petersburg; 
alter the assassination of Alexander 11. (1881) he was 
banished, again without trial, to Siberia, as a “dan- 
gerous character." Released after fonr years of 
exile, he entered the Demidov lyceum of jurispru 
dence at Yaroslav, graduated in 1887, and began the 
practise of law. To escape a second term of exile 
in Siberia lie left Russia in 1890, and settled in the 
United States. lle became a student at Columbia 
University, New York city, and graduated in 1893 
(Ph.D.), when he became a lecturer on statistics 
at the University ot Chicago, Returning to New 
York city, he practised law until 1900, when he 
entered the service of the United States govern- 
ment as statistician. 

In addition to various essays contributed to Yid- 
dish and other publications, Ilourwich has written. 
“The Persecutions of the Jews,” in “The Forum,” 
Ang., 1901; * Russian Dissenters,” in “The Arena,” 
May, 1905; * Religious Scets in Russia,” in * The In- 
ternational Quarterly,” Oct., 1903 

H. R. к. TT 


HOURWITZ, ZALKIND: Polish scholar; 
born at Lublin, Poland, abont 1740; died at Paris 
in 1812, Endowed with great ability and thirsting 
for learning, he left his native country when a 
youth, lived for a time in Berlin (wbere he associ- 
ated with Moses Mendelssohn), Naney, Metz, and 
Strasburg, and finally settled in Paris. Ile did not 
know Freneh, and his only means of obtaining a 
livelihood was hy peddling old clothes. In time, 
however, his condition improved, and when (1789) 
the post of secretary and interpreter of Oriental lan- 
guages in the Bibliothéque Royale fell vacant he 
applied for it. With his application he forwarded 
his " Apologie des Juifs," which had been crowned 
in the previous year by the Academy of Metz. This 
work so pleased the minister that, notwithstanding 
the distinction of some of the numerous candidates, 
Hourwitz received the appointment. In the same 
year the “Apologie des Juifs" was published and 
uttraeted much attention. Mirabeau quoted it in 
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his writings, and Clermont Tonnerre, the ndyocate 

of Jewish emancipation, said of it: " Le Juif Polo 

nais seul avait parlé en philosophe.” Hourwitz en- 
thusinstically embraced the cause of the Revolution, 
and beeame one of the most zealous contributors to 
the revolutionary papers. With foree and wit he at 

tucked all forms of oppression, but was especially 
active in advocating the emancipation of the french 

Jews. 

Toward the end of the cightecnth century Hour 
witz, no longer secretary and interpreter at the Bib- 
liothéque, earned his livelihood by teaching foreign 
languages, and at the close of his life he was in very 
straitened circumstances, This. with his careless 
ness in regard to his personal appearance, kept 
Hourwitz from taking a seat in the Sanhedrin, Tle 
was, however, frequently consulted hy the commis 
sion Which prepared the decisions of that assembly. 
Besides the work mentioned above, Hourwitz wrote: 
“Projet d'une Nouvelle Carte de Paris,” published 
by the “Journal de Paris” (1790; * Poly graphie 
sur l'Art de Correspondre à T Aided un Dictionnaire 
dans Toutes les Langnes, Meine dans Celles Dont on 
ne Poss¢de pas Seulement Jes Lettres Alphahétiques " 
(Paris, 1801); “Origine des Langues” (ih. 1808); 
“Lacographic ou Entretiens Laconiques Aussi Vite 
que I'On Peut Parler? (22. 1811). 

BIRLIOGRAPHY * Larousse, Dict. sv. Zalhindz streh. Isr. 
1895 86; Leon Kahn. Les Juifs de Paris Pendant la Révo- 
lation, pp. 19398 ef seq Gritz, resch. xi 19; Jedija, v. 19, 
160). 
S, l. Вк. 
HOUSE: In the warm countries of the East the 

house is not ко important a factor as it is in Western 

civilization, the climate permitting the Palestinian 
to live almost entirely in the open air. Artisans do 
not ply their trades in the house, but directly in the 
street, or in an open shop looking onto the street. 

The Palestinian, therefore, requires. few domestic 

conveniences beyond a sheltered place For sleeping 

anda quiet place for cating. The style of the house 
is influenced by the material, Since historie times 

Palestine has had no large forests, and hence no 

timber for building. Solomon had to import. the 

beams for his edifices (I Kings v. 20 LA. V. 6]), and 
builders usually had to he very economical with 
wood. In the plains they generally used bricks of 

clay, baked in the sun (comp. “bet homer,” dob iv. 

19, xiii. 12, ef a). In the mountains limestone 

furnished a good material, being easily quarried and 

worked. 

As these conditions have always obtained, it may 
bc assumed that the house of the ancient Israelite 

did not differ materially from that of 
Caves the present inhabitant of the country ; 
as indeed, it could hardly have been much 

Houses. more primitive. "The present village 

of Siloam illustrates the way in which 
the Palestinian houses were modeled. on, and devel- 
oped from, the cave, First, the natural cave was 
enlarged; then a cave was hewn in the rock; and 
finally a wall was built in front, converting the eave 
into a sheltered dwelling. 1Heusesof all these kinds 
are found in Siloam; same are merely enlarged 
caves; others have at least a firmly built front wall: 
and others again are merely built against the rock. 

The ancient houses, with the exception. of the 
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House 


places ef the ктеп cono tel ]ו‎ only one apart 


ment. In the plains tour tuple luck walls consti 
tuted a house; Phe walls were often 

Clay smeared with clay [у му р of 
Houses. xy). Tle Jl bres bcn lot see lim 
alsa at amenity date t Ynios idi. Та 

xxxii. 1295, and the wallset the ו ווק[‎ | dasset lr ses 


were plastered (Zek. xiii. 100/90. That xxv d 
The roof was constructed of a few unt trimmed tos 
branches, апа brushwood: a liver of баг wie 
pounded into this framework, and the whole cose ped 
with a coating of clay nnd straw. A toof ef this 
kind keeps off the rain, provided it as repaired and 
rolled before the rainy season begins. But ₪ house 
of clay frequently gets so soaked with rain that it 
falls in, and И is nol surprising that villages so 
built should disappear entirely soon after being 
abandoned, 

The stone houses in the mountains are more solid 
structures. "hesmaller houses are built of unliewn 
stones, the anore pretentious ones of 
correspondingly larger stones, with 
vaulted roofs. Jt is an open question 
how the Hebrewsof ancient times sue 
ceeded in building vaulted domes over square edi 
tices. Ancient ruins indicate that they knew how 
to meet the diflieulty without resort to the dome 
proper if the space was too large to be covered by 
slabs of stone extending from wall to wall, stone 
beams were lid aeross the corners, and the proc 
ess then repeated over the corners formed by each 
successive series of beumns, until the spice was nar- 
rowed to the desired extent. These vaulted 
were covered with clay on the outside; only enough 
space fos walking was left. round the dome, Fre 
quently, however, the entire space around the 
dome was filled in so as to eonvert the whole roof 
iuto a flat иссе, 

The devel rool was a favorite resort in the cool of 
the evening (1T Sani xi. 2), and was much used as a 
sleeping- place in the summer (I Sam, ix. 25), as il is 
to-day, small huts of branches were built on the 
roof as a protection against the sun (ll Sam. xvi 
22; Neh. viii. 16). A person on the roof could see 
what was going on in the street or in the neighbor 
hood without being seen himself d Sam. ix. 20) 
and a flight of stepsled directly to the roof from the 
street or the court, Ancient. law required the roof 
to be surrounded with a battlement (Dent xxii ות‎ 
yet à person could easily step [rom one roof. to the 
next, and walk the length of whole streets in that 
way (comp. Mark xiii. 15; Josephus, " Ant." sii 
140, ed. Niese). Among the peasants the single 
apartment of the house served for both man and 
beast, the clay flooring of the part reserved. Tor the 
former being slightly raised. There being no chim 
ney, the smoke escaped through the windows (Mosca 
xii. 3. A. V. “chimney "), which were eovered with 
wooden lattices (Judges v. 28; 1 Kings vi. 4; Prov 
vii. б). The opening for the door was very low 
(Prov, xvii. I. The FriNervig of the ordinars 
house was ns simple zs it is to dav. It included a 
few mats, spread upon the floor at night for sleep 
ine, and rolled upduring the day, ora kind of divan 
set against the wall: there werea table and chairs, a 
large jug for grain stood in the carner, and others 


Stono 
Houses. 


roofs 


Housebreaking 
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for water, wine, oil, еїс.; a niche in the wall held 

the lamp. 
This ordinary house, however, frequently had an 
upper apartment ("'aliyyah "( on the roof, either 
the hut of branches referred to above 


Upper (Judges iii. 20), or a more substantial 
Apart- room, where guests of honor were 
ment. lodged for the night (1 Kingsxvii. 19; 


П Kings iv. 10). The “palace” of 
the rich differed from this only in having a larger 
number of rooms, arranged in a suite on the ground 
Hoor rather than in stories. Special rooms for the 
summer and the winter are mentioned (Amos Jil. 19; 
der. xxxvi, 22). The increasing luxury in the time 
of the later kings is exemplified in the building of 
palatial houses with many rooms (ler. xxii. 14), and 
especially in the richness of the materials, Hewn 
stone was used instead of briek (Ames v. 11); in 
post-exilic times marble also (l Chron. xxix. 2; 
gant У lo: орших, “Ant xv. 392 ed. мез 
"B, J."^ у 4,84) The walls were painted or pan- 
eled (Jer. xxii. 14): olive: or eedar-wood was nsed 
for doors and windows (/5.); the tloor was paved, or 
covered with wood (1. Kings vi. 15; 11 Kings xvi. 
17); the woodwork ot the walls and the jambs of 
doors and windows were inlaid with ivory (Amos 
i. 15; 1 Kings xxii. 29), covered with beaten gold 
(| Kings vi 20) or ornamented with carving (I 
Kings vi. 15). But the style of building remained, 
and still remains, unchanged. The Greco-Roman 
style, with which the Jews became acquainted in 
the Hellenic period, did not exert any great or last- 
ing influence on the domestic architecture of Pales- 
tine, being confined to the larger editices—palaces, 
baths, and theaters, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benzinger, freh, Nowaek, Lehrbuch der 
Hebrüisehen Депо. 
К. а. И. І. be. 


HOUSEBREAKING. 


HOUSEMAN, JULIUS: Ainerican financier; 
born at Zeekendorf, Bavaria, Dee, S, 1832; died at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Feb. 8, 1892. dle attended 
school up to the age of fifteen, and after two years’ 
commercial study he sailed for America. After 
working as a mercantile elerk in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and in other cities, he went (1952) to Grand Rapids, 
where he became proprieter of a clothing estab- 
lishment, subsequently opening branch houses in 
other cities of America. He afterward turned his 
attention to the lumber trade, and soon owned a 
large portion of the city. Пе became connected 
with several companies, was vice-president of the 
City National Bank, and ù stockholder in many 
other concerns. Пе was elected mayor of Grand 
Rapids in I872and reelected in 1874, and Tram 1811 to 
1579 he sat in the state legislature. Tle was member 
of the Forty-cighth Congress, representing the Fifth 
Michigan District. Houseman was interested in all 
matters relating to the local Jewish community. 


See BURGLARY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: History of Grand Rapids, 1800 ; American 
Jewish Year Book, МИЙ, p. ts. 
А. 


HOUSTON : Capital of Ilarris county, Texas; 
situated on the banks of Buffalo Bayou. H had a 


population in 1807 of 45,000, of whom about 1,200 
were Jews, It has the oldest Jewish congregation in 
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the state, the Congregation Beth 14161 having been 
organized in 1854, while the cemetery is ten years 
older. Attracted doubtless by its commercial pos- 
sibilities, Jews were among its earliest settlers. Eu— 
gene Joseph Chimene went there from New York 
as early as 1835, just before the city was chosen 
as the capital of the state. We fought at San Ja- 
einto, while Henry Wicner, another early settler, 
fought at Buena Vista. In 1847 Jacob de Cordova 
represented. Ilarris county in the state house of 
representatives. The first settlers were mostly of 
German or Alsatian origin, but during the last years 
of the nineteenth century many Russian and Polish 
emigrants settled in louston. In 1887 these seceded 
from the Beth Israel (Reform) congregation and 
founded the Orthodox congregation Adath Yeshu- 
run. The existing synagogue ot the Reform congre- 
sation was dedicated in 1870, and by 1903 had be- 
come inadequate to accommodate its membership. 

There are three Jewish benevolent societies—the 
Ladies’ Hebrew Bencvolent Society, fonnded in 1875; 
the Bikor Cholim Society, organized by the Ortho- 
dox Jewsin 1595; and the Beth Isracl Benevolent So- 
ciety, organized in 1903. There are alsoa Ladies’ Re- 
lief Society and two B'nai B'rith lodges (Lone Star 
Lodge No, 210, and Houston Lodge No. 434), while 
the order B'rith Abraham is represented by Anshel 
Hirsch Lodge No. 200. The social and literary life 
of the community is represented by the Concordia 
Club, the Young Men's Hebrew Society, and the 
Deth Israel Literary Society. "The following rabbis 
of Houston may be mentioned: Samuel Raphael, Z. 
Emmieh, E. Steiner, Kaiser, Meyer, Jacob Voorsan- 
ger, W. Wilner, Max Heller, S. Rosenstein, G. Lö- 
wenstcin, A. Lazarus, and 11. Barnstein (the present 
[1905] incumbent), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Н Cohen. Thi Jews of Тегиз, 
А, II. Bar. 


HRADISCH, UNGARISCH. 
[I RADISCH, 

HÜBSCH, ADOLPH: American preacher; 
born at Liptó-Szent- Miklós, Hungary, Sept. 
18, 1830; died in New York city Oct. 10, 1884. 
Hübsch was descended from the Jalfe family. At 
the age ot ten he was sent to Budapest, where he 
attended the evangelical gymnasium, studying IIe- 
brew at the sume time. In 1845, before he had 
graduated, he accepted a position at the Jewish 
schoo) of Alt-Ofen. Пе was concerned iu the Inn- 
garian Revolution of 1848, in which he fought as a 
“Honvéd” otticer; at the defeat at Világos he 
barely escaped with his life. After the collapse of 
the revolution he attended the Talmudic school of 
R. Tulius Ungar at Paks, where he studied until 
1851; his rabbinical diploma was signed by Ungar 
and R. Löw Schwab of Pest. Soon after gradua- 
tion he was called to the Orthodox community of 
Miawa. In 1857 he went to the University of 
Prague, and, after receiving the degree of Ph.D. in 
1861, accepted the rabbinate of the Neu-Synagoge 
of Prague. 

In 1866 he went to America, and became rabbi and 
preacher of the Congregation Ahawath Chesed, New 
York city, then composed almost entirely of Bohe- 
mian dews; under him it beenme one of the lead- 


See UNGARISCH 
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ing Jewish congregations of New York. Ile intro- 
duced a moderate Reform ritual, and the prayer- book 
which he compiled for his owu congregation was 
adopted by many others. In connection with the 
synagogue he established a religious school, at- 
tended by more than 100 boys and girls, anda Young 

Men's Union for the study of Jewish literature. 

Hübsch was specially noted as a preacher. While 

at Pragne he issued his clicf work, “Die Fünf 

Megilloth Nebst dem Syrischen Targum . . . in 

Hebrüischer Quadratsehrift, mit einem Kommentare 

zum Texte aus einem Ilandschriftlichen Pentateuch 

Codex der K. K. Universitäts Bibliothek zu Prag 

und einem Kommentare zum  "Thargum," etc. 

(Prague, 1866), and contributed numerous philolog- 

ical and critical articles to Leopold. Low's "Ben 

Chananja " and to the * Monatssehrift.” After going 

to America his literary activity was contined chietly 

to a number of discourses published in various 
periodicals, His “Gems from the Orient " is a ceol- 

lection of Arabie aphorisms or sayings (1855). A 

memorial volume, published by his widow, contains 

translations, extracts from his sermons, and many 
of his poems. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biographical sketch by Isaae M. Wise, in Rev. 
Dr. Adolph Hübsch: A Meanorial, New York, 1855; B. 
Bernstein, A Zsidók a Nzabudsügharezan, Builipest, (801 ; 
Schwab, Répertoire, p. 176. 

A. B. w 

HUESCA (anciently Osea and Weseah ; hence 
the IIebrew :(אוטקה‎ City in Aragon. Toward the 
end of the thirteenth century it contained a spe- 
cially privileged Jewish community of 160; it also 
had a rabbinical college of its own (Solomon ben 
Adret, Responsa, Nos. 300, 1179). The congrega- 
tion, which had imposed a special tax upon bread, 
meat, and wine consumed by its members, was 
obliged, by the indigence of the people, to remit part 
of such tax in 1257. During the wars of King Al- 
fonso 111. of Aragon with Sicily and France it raised 
such considerable subsidies that in 1288 the king 
remitted part of the taxes. The Shepherd persecu- 
tions threatened the Huesca congregation; jn 1391 
it was attacked, and many members were baptized. 
By 1437 the congregation had declined to such an 
extent that it paid only 300 sueldos in taxes. 

The congregation had a regulated communal sys- 
tem; its statutes were enacted and its administrators 
and syndics (12) appointed with the approval of the 
king. Atthedisputation in l'ortosait was represent- 
ed by Don Todros Alconstantini. Huesca was a seat 
of Jewish scholarship; here lived, in the thirteenth 
century, Jacob b. Moses Alibasi and Joseph b. Tsaae 
Alfnal, translators of portions of Maimonides’ com- 
mentary, and contemporaries of Isaac b. Sheshet, 
Наууйп Galipapa, doseph b. Hiyyim b. Ardot, 
Abraham and Hayvim b. Solomon ibn Baka, Joseph 
Cohen, Baruch and Isaac Alitensi, Abraham Bibago, 
etc. Petrus Alfonsi was baptized at Huesca July 29, 
1106. The Usque family, which lived in Italy, prob- 
ahly came from lluesca, which was also the birtb- 
place of the Almosnino family ; Abraham Almosnino 
of Iluesca was burned at the stake on Dee. 10, 1489. 
The Jews of Huesca were engaged in weaving; 
one of the most important woolen factories at the 
time of the expulsion was Don Solomon Abena- 
qua’s. The total population in 1887 was 13,041. 
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HousetLrenking 
Hugh of Lincoln 


Veto! lah, AR: Rios, Мам. U. Hits‏ )הצונ 
Jucobs, Nonurees, Nos, ln. ans. 92s, 115811 Tanac b. She‏ ;155 
shet, Responsa, Nos, 217, WW tse ef sequ I sey‏ 


6. мМ. К 
HUETE (formerly GUETE): Spanish city, in 


the bishopric of Cuenca. A considerable Jewish 
community lived there in the thirteenth century 
The city is especially known because of the * Padron 
de Hnete,” the apportioning, in HW, of the laxes 
Which the Jews of Castile were required to pay to 
the king, or to the prelates, magnates, cathedral 
chapters, grand masters, ete. ln 1391 many of the 
Jews of Ишей were killed or forced to accept bap 
изт. Joseph ha-Kolen says that his grandparents, 
who were expelled from Cucnea iu 1117, found pro 
tection aml shelter at Huete, his birthplace. "The 
aljama of this city paid taxes to the amount of 5,700 
maravedis as late as 1474. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nhiebet Yehudah, p. 88; ' Emek ha-Bakah, 
pp. 1, 71, 86; Gritz, (éesch. vil. 167 et seq.; Jacobs, Sources, 
pp. 141 ef seq. . 

0 М. К. 

HUGH OF LINCOLN: Alleged victim of ritual 
murder hy the Jewsof Lincoln in 1257. He appears 
to have been the illegitimate son of a woman named 

“Beatrice,” and was born in 1247. Пе disappeared 


duly 31,1255, and his body was discovered on Ang, 29 
following in à well belonging to the honse of a Jew 
On proinise of hav 


named “opin” or *doscefin." 
ing his life spared, Jopin 
was induced by John of 
Lexington, a priest who 
Was present at the time of 
the discovery, to confess 
that the chill had been 
erneified by a number of 
the most prominent Jews 
of England, who lad gone 
to Lineolu on the pretext 
of a wedding. The re- 
maius of the lad were taken 
ta the cathedral andl were 
buried there in great pomp. 
Henry ПЕ, on arriving at 
Lincoln about a month aft 
erward, revoked the par 
don of Jopin, and caused 
him to be dragged around 
the city tied to the tail of 
a wild horse, and then 
hanged. The remaining 
Jews of Lincoln, including 
some wlio were there as 
visitors—probably to at- 


lend the marriage of Bel. 2 à 
ry (ЭШ к= 
laset, daughter of BERL = 


CHAM DE Nieopr—-were Tomb of st. Hugh in Lineolu 


: Cathedral. 
carried, to the number. ecu pas “And dudan a," 1298) 
of ninety-two, to London, 
where eighteen of them were executed for refusing 
to plead. Berechiah was released, and the remain- 
der lingered in prison until Richard, Earl of Corn- 
wall, who was in possession af the Jewry at the time, 
made terms for them. 

The accusation, as usual, rested upon no particle 
of evidence: all that was kuown was that the dad 
had been found dead: and even if it was a mnrader, 








Hukkok 
Humanists 


it could not have been conneeted with any ritual ob- 
scrvance on the part ot any Jew. But tbe prepos- 
sessions of the time, and the “confession” forced 
from Jopin caused the case to be prejudged, and 
enabled Henry 111. to confiscate the property of the 
executed Jews, and to obtain, probably, а ransom for 
those afterward released from captivity. Tlic case 
made a great impression on the popular mind, and 
forms the theme of varions French, Scottish, and 
English ballads, still existing; Chaucer refers to it 
at the beginning of his “ Prioress’ Tale." A shrine 
was erected over ITugh'stomb in Lincoln Cathedral; 
it was known as the shrine of “ Little St. llugh" to 
distinguish it from the shrine of Great St. Hugh 
of Lincoln, the twelfth-century bishop whose death 
was mourned equally by Jew and Christian, See 
BLOOD ACCUSATION, 


BIBLIOGRAPIIY : Matthew Paris, Historic Major, ed. Luard, v. 
516-518, 522, 543 ; Annales Monastic, ed. Luard, i. 540, it, 
340: J. Jacobs, in Transactions Jew. Hist. Noc. Eng. 1. 59- 
135 (with an extensive bibliography on pp. 133-135); idem, 
Jewish Ideals, pp. 192 2206; Franeisqne Michel, Hugues de 
Liucolu, Paris, 1534; A. Hume, Nt. Hugh of Lincoln, Lon- 
don, 1840, 


HUKKOK (ppn = “engraved "): Place on the 
borders of Naphtali, near Aznot Tabor (Josh. xix. 
З). As the frontier line coincided with the western 
limit of Asher (Le), it is probable that this place is 
identical with the Ilukok that fell to the lot of Asher 
(Г Chron. vi. 60), though the latter is written חוקק‎ 
Estori Farhi (^ Kaftor wa-Ferah,” xviii.), followed 
by such scholars as Schwarz and Robinson, identi- 
fies Hukkok with the modern Yakuk, a village 6 
miles southwest of Safed and 12 miles north of 
Mount Tabor, where tradition places the grave of 
Habakkuk. Estori saw at Yakuk a Jewish syna- 
gogue; he says that the place must not be con- 
founded with the 1Iukok of Asher, 


BIBLIOGRAPILY : Zunz, Notes to Be ujamin of Tudela, ей. Asher, 
il. 421; Schwarz, Jas Heilige Land, p. 141; Robinson, Rea 
searches, 2d ed., p. 1. 

E. Ч. Н. M. SEL. 


HULDAH (n3n).-Biblical Data: Proph- 
etess; wife ot Shallum, the keeper of the wardrobe 
in the time of King Josiah. She dwelt in the sec- 
ond quarter of Jerusalem. It seems that IIuldah 
enjoyed great consideration as a prophetess, for 
when Ни. тан found the scroll of the Law he, witb 
his four companions, took it to her. On that oecasion 
she prophesied that God would bring evil upon 
Jerusalem and upon its inhabitants. The king, how- 
ever, was told that he would die in peace before the 
evil days came (II Wings xxii. 14-20; II Chron. 
xxxiv. 22-23). 

uo dp M. SEL. 
In Rabbinical Literature: lluldah and Deb- 
oral were the only professed prophetesses, although 
other pious women had occasional prophetic revela- 
tions. Both had unattractive names, ^ ITuldah " sig- 
nitying “ weasel,” and “Deborah” signifying “bee” 
or “wasp.” lluldah said to the messengers of 
King Josiah, “Tell the man that sent you to me,” 
ete. (IT Kings xxii. 15), indicating by her unceremo- 
nious language that for her Josiah was like any 
other man. The king addressed her, and not Jere- 
miah, beeause he thought that women are more 
easily stirred to pity than men, and that therefore 
the prophetess would be more likely than Jeremiah 
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to intercede with (od in his behalf (Meg. 14a, b; 
comp. Seder'Olam R. xxi). IIuldali was a relative 
of Jeremiah, both being descendants of Rahab by 
her marriage with Joshua (Sifre, Num, 78; Meg. 
14a, b). While Jeremiah admonished and preached 
repentance to the meu, sue did the same to the 
women (Pesik. К. 26 (ed. Friedmann, p. 129j). Haul- 
dah was not only a prophetess, but taught publicly 
in the school (Targ. to II Kings xxii. 14), according 
to some teaching especially tbe oral doctrine. It 
is doubtful whether "the Gate of IIuldah" in the 
Second Temple (Mid. i. 2) has any connection with 
the prophetess Наар; it may have meant “Cat’s 
Gate"; some scholars, however, associate the gate 
with Huldah’s sehoolhouse (Rashi to Kings /.c.). 

Il. C. LG 

HULL: Scaport of Yorkshire, England. 16 has 
a population (1901) of over 241,758, including about 
2 500 Jews. The earliest trace of Jews there occurs 
toward the end of the eighteenth century, when 
they aequired for a synagogue a Catholic chapel 
in Posterngate which bad been wrecked in 1780 
during the Gordon riots.  Dissensions in the congre- 
gation led to another house of prayer being secured 
near the present Prince's Dock, but the two congre- 
rations 1euuited in a synagogue in Robinson row, 
built in 1826; this remained the chief Jewish house 
of worship until Sept., 1903, when the congrega- 
tion removed to a new synagogue situated in Os- 
borne strect, When the Russian immigration set in, 
one of tlie frequent routes was from the Continent 
to llull and across to Liverpool, and a certain num- 
ber of the refugees settled in lInll, necessitating the 
building of a second synagogue (1886) in Waltham 
street. This soon proving insufficient for the grow- 
ing community, another synagogue, known as the 
* Western Synagogue,” was built in Linnæus street, 
in May, 1908. The community has the usnal char- 
itable organizations, including a Ladies’ Hebrew 
Benevolent Society, founded as far back as 1861, and 
a girls’ school, founded in 1863. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Book, 1908, p. 151. 


HULLIN (HOLIN, phn. plural of חול‎ = * pro- 
fane," applied to things for ordinary use): Treatise 
of the Babylonian Talmud, including Mishnah, To- 
sefta, and Gemara; it is not found in the Jerusalem 
Talmud. While it is included in the Seder Ioda- 
shim, it treats mainly of non-conseerated things and 
of things used as the ordinary food of man, particu- 
larly meats; it is therefore sometimes called * She- 
hitat Hullin ” (Slaughtering for Ordinary Use). Its 
place in the order varies in the several compilations. 
Its contents may be summed up as follows: 


1. As to When, and by whom, an animal must be Killed to be 
ritually fit for food ; the instrument with which the killing must 
be done; the space within which the incision must be made, and 
the exceeding of Which renders the animal “terefah.” Inciden- 
tally, it discusses the differences between " shehbitah " and " ine- 
ligab™ (pinching off the heads of birds brought as sacrifices; 
see Lev, і, 12, v. $, and the various degrees in which different 
vessels are susceptilile lo uneleanness. 

П. Coneermng the organs that must be severed; In quadru- 
peds, the trachea and the gullet, or the greater part of each, 
must be eut through ; in fowls, cutting through 
one of these «rgans, or the greater part of one, 
sufllees. ln both cases the jugular vein mnst 
he severed. Rules as to the character of the incision follow. 
Then comes а series of rules regarding animals killed in honor 


Contents. 
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of forelgu deities or of deiiled natural objects ; regarding the 
localities where the formal killiug of an animal night ercate a 
suspicion of idolatry; regarding the prohibition against using 
as ordinary food the flesh of animals killed for sacred purposes 
(кеч SHEHITAH). 

HI. On organically diseased animals and animals injured by 
accident or by beasts or birds of prey. The Mishnah here enu- 
werites eighteen diseases and injuries that would render ап 
aninal terefah, inclining perforations of the lungs or of the 
small intestines, and fractures of the spine or of the ribs, It also 
cites diseases and injuriesthat do not render the amnu terefab, 
and concludes with an enumeration of the marks by which 
clean birds and (shes are distinguished from the unclean (see 
IHETARY Laws). 

IV. On embryos, living or dead, found in a slaughtered female 
animal; oti the Cicsarian section. 

V. On the prohitntion against killing a female animal and her 
offspring on the same day (see Lev. xxii. 28). 1f both animals 
have heen consecrated and killed within tlie sacred precincts, 
the апіша first. Killed may te nsed, but not the second; the 
killer of the second is subject to °" karet” (eutting off, excision). 
If neither animal has been consecrated and beth have been 
killed beyond the sacred preeincts, the Hesh of both may te used 
for food: but the killer of the second is subject to tlazellation. 
To prevent an unwitting violation of this prohibition the cattle- 
dealer is required to notify the purchaser of the sale of the 
mother or the offspriug for the meat-market. This notice must 
be given whenever meat is in greater detuand than usual, as on 
the eve of a festival. 

V1. On the duty of covering the blood of ritually killed anl- 
mals of the chase, and of birds (see Lev. xvii. 13), and on the 
materiai with whieh it should be covered. This applies ouly to 
the blood «f animals which, after being slaughtered, are found 
to ta: Kasher, and only when the killiug has been done on legiti- 
mate ground (see à V.). 

Vil. On the prohibition against eating the sinews of animals 
(Gen. xxxii. 3, which js always ара everywhere m force, and 
which extends to consecrated and udconsecrated animals, and 
to the live young found in a slaughtered mother (see ל‎ IV.). 

Vili. On tne prohibition against cooking meat and milk to- 
gether (see Ex. xxiii. 19); hy * meat" is meant any animal 
Йез except 05р and locust. While this is admittedly merely a 
rabbinical provision, nevertheless meat and milk shonld not be 
placed near each other on the dining-table. 

IX. On carcasses and reptiles that communicate Levitiea] un- 
eleanness by contact; particles from different parts of a ** nebe- 
lah " (pieee of carrion) are considered as one piece, and if they 
ure collectively of suficient bulk they render Levitieally unclean 
any food with whieh they come in contact. For example, a 
particle of skin and a particle of bone or sinew, if together 
equaling an olive in size, render food otherwise clean unclean. 

X. On the parts ef every ritually killed animal which the lay- 
man is required to reserve for the priest (Deut. xviii. 3), and 
on the rules concerning injured animais that should be pre- 
sented to the priest or should be redeemed. 

XI. On the duty of surrendering to the priest the urst-fruit of 
the sheep-shearing (Deut. xviii. 4); on the differences between 
this duty and that treated in the preceding chapter; on the 
number of sheep one must possess before this regulation comes 
into force, and on the circumstances nnder which one is ex- 
empt. 

хп. On the duty of setting free the mother of a nest of birds 
‘Dent. xxii.6 1). This duty devolves only when the tuother is 
actually in the nest with ler young, and when the birds are 
nesting in the open, where they can easily escape. Unelean 
birds and " Herodian " birds (= birds produced by mating dif- 
ferent species, said to have been practised hy Herod) are not 
included in this provision. 


The Tasefta and the Mishnah correspond in the 
tirst seven chapters. Ch. viii. Tosefta corresponds 
to eh. vili. and ix. Mishnah; eh. ix. Tosefta to ch. x. 
Mishnah; ch. x. Tosefta to ch. xi. and xii. Mishnah. 
On the other hand, the Tosefta is more prolix than 
its older sister compilation, and sometimes cites epi- 
sodes from the livesof great men in connection with 
the subject-matter. Thus, speaking of the forbid- 
ding of meat prepared for idolatrons purposes, it 
quotes the reports of. Eleazar b. Dama’s last illness 
aud alleged apostasy (see Ben Dama; ELIEZER BEN 
IIvicaNtUA). 


Hukkok 
Huinanists 


The Mishnah of Hullin is but rarely cited in the 
Jerusalem Gemara; in fact, only 13 of the 75 mish- 
uayot from the treatise are quoted. in 

Tho the cn ire Jerse tm Танъ 
Gemara. 


Tins is 
not so in the Babylonian Gemara, 
which dis uses and expeains every 
section of the Mishnah ord also mod of the Tos fta. 
lt nllords a clear insight into the mains bject e the 
provisions of this treatise -tle preveriian of cru иу 
and pain, and the draining: of every (rop ot Ж 
from the body in order to render the tech whole 
some. A single illustration will suther to prove tli 
humanitarian motive of this treatise, mut א‎ Yar 
hinai, a rabbi of the third century, vrei beth asa 
physician and asarresxs ponent of the Law, established 
this rule: “ When the арра)‘ [| butcher] is not famil 
iar with the regulations concerning shelitah, one 
must not cat anything slaughtered by him”; all the 
regulations concerning sheliitah, on which Yarhinai 
lays much stress, he sums up in the following tive 
mishnaic words: “shehivyah” (delaying), "dera 
sah? (chopping), “аадар? (sticking the Knife in 
under the veins), “lagramah” (cutting in another 
than the proper part of the animal), and " "ikkur " 
(tearing; llul. i. 2; i. 5, 4 against all of which 
one must guard himself (lul. Ya; see SHEW 
TAH; comp. Rabbinowicz, " Medecine du Talmud," 
Introduction). 

As in other treatises, grave halakic discussions are 
interspersed with instructive and entertaining hagga- 
dot. lna statement of the marks hy which clean are 

distinguished from unclean animals, a 
Haggadot. unicorn is mentioned, and is said to he 
the gazel of Be-Ilai. The mention of 
the latter snggests the “lon of Беи, 7 and there 
upon the compiler proceeds to tell an elaborate story 
of Cæsar (the emperor) and Joshua ben ILananiih 
(59b e£ seq.). 
poe SAL 


HULSNER. See PorNa AFFAIR. 


HULTHA or HILTHA (Nnbin, חילתא‎ = 
“sandy "): Que of the seven seas which, according 
to the Talmudists, surround Palestine (В. DB. 74b; 
Yer Ker xi. 8: ILS 5: Миг. Teh. to Ps. xxiv.) 
[n the enumeration of the seven seas in the Yalkut 
to Ps. xxiv., the “Sea of Лете” is substituted for 
יי‎ Hultha,” thus identifying the latter with the Bay 
of Acre. It is identified by Lightfoot with Lac 
Sirbonis, south of Palestine; by Bochart, who 
reads now instead of חולתא‎ with the Red Sea; by 
Schwarz, with Lake Phiala. 

BINLIOGRAPHY : Reland, Palestina, i. 221; Neuhaner, 6. T. p. 


owl. 


R. S, M. SEL. 
HUMAN SACRIFICE. Ser SACRIFICE. 


HUMANISTS: Scholars who revived the cul 
ture of antiquity and the study of elassical litera 
ture. The Renaissance, which heightened enthnsi 
asm for the classics, began in Italy in the fifteenth 
century. From Italy humanisniadvanced to France, 
Holland, and other European countries. In the üf— 
teenth and sixteenth centuries it gained great influ 
ence in Germany and cleared the way for the Refor 
mation. The most prominent German humanists 
were Hutten and Reuchlin. both contemporaries of 
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Luther. Reuchlin called attention to the impor- 
tance of the study of Hebrew, and gained for it a 
place in the curricula of the German universities. 
As a strong defender of Hebrew literature against 
the attacks of Pfefferkorn and his accomplices, he 
also vindicated the cause of the Jews and pleaded 
for the freedom of science and for humanity. Al- 
though not all humanists were free from anti-Jewish 
prejudices, humanism, and through it the Reforma- 
tion, brought relief to the Jews and mitigated the 
severity of the exceptional laws under which they 
had sulfered in the Middle Ages, 


BIBLIOGRAPAY: Ludwig Geiger, Renaissanec und Humanis- 
mus, Berlin, 1852, 
D. S. MAN. 


HUMILITY: The quality of being humble. 
—Biblical Data: Judaism, in its conception of 
humility as in its conception of many other things, 
stands between the two extremes of self-deification 
and self-effacement. Jeremiah, in urging the qual- 
ity of humility and in denonucing boastfulness, 
qualities his statement by saying, " Let not the wise 
man glorify himself in his wisdom, neither let the 
strong man glorify himself in his might, Jet not the 
rich glorify himself in his riches: but let him that 
glorifieth himself glorify in this, that he under- 
standeth and knoweth me, that I am God who exer- 
cises love, justice, and righteousness” (Jer. ix. 
22-23). 

The prophet does not consider it sinful for man to 
rejoice in his achievements so long as he recognizes 
that all blessings How from God, that they аге all 
gifts of God. Riches, strength, and wisdom are 
nothing without God. “The silver is mine, and the 
gold is mine, saith the Lord” (Hag. ii. 9). God hath 
no pleasure “in the strength of the horse,” nor in 
“the legs of ג‎ man” (Ps. cxlvii. 11 [A. V. 10]). 
“There is no wisdom nor understanding nor counsel 
against the Lord” (Prov, xxi. 90). Micah reduced the 
duties of man to three: justice, love, and humility. 
Abraham was bumble: he spoke of himself as * but 
dust and ashes? (Gen. xviii. 27). Moses’ greatest 
virtue was humility (Num. xii. 2). That this quality 
of the greatest prophet is particularly mentioned is 
sufficient proof of itsimportance in Jewish theology. 
But the humility of Moses shows best what this 
term means. While Moses at tirst does not wish to 
accept his great mission to redeem his enslaved 
people, because he nistrusts his ability to do so, 
after he has aceepted it he is full of courage, cn- 
ergy, aud decision. Yet he listens to the adviee of 
Jethro, his father-in-law, and acts on it. When 
Joshua asked Moses to prohibit Eldad and Medad 
from prophesying in the camp, Moses answered: 
“Мош God that all the Lord's people were proph- 
eta" (zb, xi. 20). 

lHTeathendom, with its belief in fate which ordains 
man’s destiny irrespective of merit, did not euconr- 
age humility and meckness, but gave rise to man’s 
overbearing and arrogance, Not so Judaism. 


“Except the Lord build the honse, they labor in vain that 
build it^ (Ps. exxvii. D. * Beware that thou forget not the 
Lord thy God. . . . And when thy herds and thy flocks multiply, 
and thv silver and thy gold is multiplied, and all that thou hast 
is multiplied, then thine heart be lifted up and thou forget the 
Lord thy God, which brought thee forth out of the land of Egypt, 
from the house of bondage... . And thon say in thine beart, 
My power and the night of mine hand have gotten me this 


wealth. But thou shalt remember the Lord thy God: for it 15 
he that giveth thee power to get wealth ™ (Deut. vill. 10-18), 
lsaiah says: 


* Shall the ax boast itself against him that heweth therewith ? 
shall the saw magnify itself against him that shaketh it? аз tfa 
rod should shake them that lift it np, or as if a staff shonld lift 
up him that is not wood" (Isa. x. 13-15, R. V.). 


The same prophet pours out the vialsof his right- 
eous indignation against the proud in israel: 


“Their land also is full of silver and gold, neither is there 
any end of their treasures. . . . Their land also is full of idols; 
they worship the work of their own hands. . . . And the mean 
man is bowed down, апа tbe great ınan is brought low. ... 
Enter into the rock, and hide thee in the dust. . . . The lofty 
looks of man shall be brought low, and the haughtiness of men 
shall he bowed down, and the Lord alone shall be exalted in 
that day. For there shall be a day of the Lord of hosts upon all 
that is proud and haughty and upon all that is lifted np; and it 
shall be brought low °" (ih. ii. 7-12, R. V.). 


lu the touching peniteatial psalm aseribed to 
David after his terrible arraignment by the prophet 
Nathan on account of his crime against Uriah and 
his wife Dath-sheba, humility is pointed out as the 
only trne sacrifice aeceptable to God: “For thou 
desirest not sacrifice; else would 1 give it: thou de- 
lightest not in burnt offering. Thesacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise” (Ps. 11. 18-I9). The 
second Isaiah lays more stress on humility than 
on grand temples, churches, and mosques, “The 
heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool. 
Where is the house you can huild me? Where is 
the place for my rest? For all these things has my 
hand made. But upon such a one will 1 look, upon 
the humble and him who is of a eontrite spirit ” (Isa. 
Ixvi. 1-3). 

It may thus be seen that the Jewish conception of 

humility is based on a proper estimate of the world 
and of the worth of man. Abraham, Moses, Gideon 
(who refused a crown), Saul, and David are set up 
as types of humility and meekness. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The Talmud has 
even a higher view of humility than the Bible, and 
the teachers of .lewish ethics urge upon man not to 
rely too much on his own merits, as this might lead 
to self-conceit or selI-deification. Our greatest mer- 
its are the result of God's aid. This is expressed in 
the daily morning prayer: 

* Lord of all worlds, we can not plead the merit of our deeds 
before Thee. What are Wwe? What is our virtue, what is our 
righteousness, our power, our strength? Truly, our mighty 
men are as naught before Thee, and the en of fame as though 
thev bud never been: the learned appear void of knowledge, 
and the wise like men without understanding." 

But Judaism is likewise remote from the sel[-effacc- 
ment of Buddhism and from the contempt of life 
preached by Christianity. It does not look upon 
earth as upon a “valley of tears" nor upon man 
as upon a worm creeping in the dust. 

God is the highest type of humility. Among the 
ten degrees of moral perfection humility stands high- 
est (Ab. Zarah 20h; ‘Ar. 16b). 1tistheexpression of 
the highest reverence (Sanh, 43b), and the distin- 
guishing feature of the “disciples of Abraham " 
(Ab. iii.) The prophet, in order to attain inspira- 
tion, must possess humility (Ned. 35a). It belongs 
next to mercy and charity among the ornaments of 
the true Jew (Lev. R ix.). " Even poverty is blessed 
because it leads to humility” (Cant, R. i). “He 
who humbles himself. him will God elevate; he who 
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elevates himself, him will God humiliate. le who 
runs after greatness, from him greatness will tlec ; 
he who tlees from greatness, him will greatness fol 
low” (Er. 130). “Be not like the upper threshold, 
Which ean not be reached by everybody, but be like 
the undermost, whieh is accessible to everybody. 
Even though the building may fall, the lowest thresh- 
old remains unharmed” (Ab R. N. xxvi.; Derek 
Prez Zutaiii.). Hillel said: * Remove from thy place 
twoorthree rows of seuts and wait until they call thee 
baek ” (Lev. Roi). Do not underrate the bad opin- 
ion which the common people may entertain regard 
ing you (B. І. Оба; Pes. 12b; Sanh. 37). The small 
should not say to the great, " Wait" (Shab. 127; Pes. 
6b; Yoma 37; Suk. 20; ‘kr. 55). "Happy is the 
generation in whieh the great listen to the small, for 
then the more anxiously will the small listen to the 
Pre i Tl. 23b: Ta'un. loa. SF Mae. lla, Ib, 
14b, 18h). 

The reason why the high priest was not allowed 
to oflieiate in his golden warments on the Day of 
Atonement was to remind him of humility (Yoma 
AR Мег. oma *n.; Ex. R. Ali; Lev. R. 1). 
Pride humiliates man (Yalk., Sam. 3). The * miz- 
nefet” (miter) atones for the sin of haughtiness (Zeb. 
S8b; llul. ob). 

The prayer of man will be etfective only when he 
regards himself as dust (Setah v. 48b, 71a, 82a; D. 
ISI» B B. 10. tsb, 98a; Sanh. xt Wh, ӘТ, 93b). 
“Jeroboam, the generation of the Flood, and the 
Sodomites were haughty” (Sanb. (06a, 10Sa, 109a). 
“Through humility calumny will cease” (Vr. 15a). 
“I am God's creature, so is our fellow man: my 
sphere of usefulness is in the city; bis, in the coun 

try. HD have no more right to be over 

Examples bearing on account of my work than 

of he on account of his "—this was the 

Humility. motto of the sages of Jabneh (Ber. 

tia). lle who walks about haughtily 
insults the Shekinah (Ber. 43b). Humility is a qual- 
ity especially appropriate for Israel (lag. 9b; Ned. 
20a; Mek., Yitro, xx. 17; Ber. Та). Plagnes come 
on account of haughtiness (Ar. 17). The Messiah 
will not come until hauzhtiness shall have ceased 
in Israel (Sanh. 9%). The haughty man, even if he 
be wise, will lose his power of propheey (Pes. bh). 
The haughty pollutes the land and curses Gad 
(Mek., Yitro, ix.; Sotah 4b; Kallah 7). іну is 
just as important as wisdom and the fear of. God 
(Derek Erez Rabbah viii., xi.) The habit of the 
sige is to be humble, modest, and to bear insult 
(Shab. 88; Derek Erez Zuta i.) Do not forget that. 
the fly was created before man (Sanh. 38; Tan., 
Shemini, 9). “Be not proud on account of thy de 
etsions” (Derek. Erez Zuta 6; Ab. iv. 7; Sanh. 7: 
Midr. Teh. exix.; Sotal 210; Pes. 50). R. Jonathan 
ben Ainram during à famine insisted on receiving 
no more consideration in the distribution of bread 
than any other ereature (b. B. 8b). Rabbi Tarphon 
felt sorry all his lifetime because he once saved 
his life by saying that he was а scholar (Ned. 62a). 
The ornament of the Torah is wisdom; and the 
ornament of wisdom is humility (Derek Erez Zuta 
iv.). 

God said to Moses, " Beeause of thy self-denial, 
the Torah shall be called by thy name " (Shab. 89a). 
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Five men were highly endowed by divine grace, but 
pride was their downfall: Samson sutfered through 
his strength; Saul, (топон his stature: Absalom. 
through his hair; Аза, throueh his feet: and Zede 
Kiah, through his eyes (Sotah Wal Wherever God's 
omnipotence is fonnd, one finds also his bumility— 
in the Тоа, in the Prophets. in the Hagiograplia 
(Meg. 29). Learn humility from Moses (Ah R. N. 
ix., NXlii.). The spirit of God rests on the humble, 
as Is seen in Moses (Ned. 351; Mek.. Vitro, іх.). 
David said: “My heart was not haughty when I 
was anointed king by Samuel, and when | conquered 
Goliath” (Yer. Sanh. 11; ри Ка). Johanan ben 
ДАК Ка said: "If thou hast acquired much. knowl- 
edge of the Torah, do not pride thyself therein” (Ab, 
Woo; manh. 95: Der. Омот 96) Why were the 
decisions of the ITillelites accepted? Decanse they 
were humble, quiet, and meek (Er. 10). Saul and 
Judah aequired the kingdom through their humility 
(Tosef., Ber. iii; Sanh. 9290). Be humble toward 
ali people, but particularly toward thy own house 
hold (Panna debe Eliyahu iv.) While God despises 
what is broken among the animals, he loves in man 
a broken beart. Man is ashamed to use a broken 
vessel; but God is near to men whose heart is 
broken (Lev. R. vii.). “If you minimize your merits, 
people will minimize your faults? (R. 11. 17а). 
Among three who are participants of special divine 
love is he who does not insist on the recognition of 
his virtues (Pes. 113b; Ab. i. 19). 

" Be pliant and flexible like the reed, because schol- 
arship is only with the humble" (Derek Erez Zuta 
vill. 1; Таап. 7; ‘Ab. Zarah 6). Пе who humbles 
himself on account of the Torah will ultimately be 
elevated through it (Derek Erez Zuta v.). Just as 
water in its course seeks the low lands and not the 
high ground, so the words of the Torah will he real- 
ized only among those who are eudowed with a 
humble spirit (Таап, 7, with reference to Isa. lv. 1). 
The Shekinah will rest upon him that is of a meek 
spirit (Mek., Yitro). Hillel said: “My humility is 

my greatness, and my greatness is my 

Maxims of humility” (Lev. R. i.). Pharaoh said 

Humibty. badly AW list is God: (Hx. כ‎ 2x 

Nebuchadnezzar, " J shall ascend to the 

heights of the clouds" (Isa. xiv. 14); aud Hirain. 
"Like a god I dwell in the midst ot the ocean " 
(Ezek. xxviii. 2(. But Abraham said, “Тат but dust 
and ashes” (Gen. i. 18, 27); Moses and Aaron, * Who 
ie we teria aol? lex. vr 16): and David, 
Ium SON זוה‎ uo man” (IS хи); theretore 
God gave to them honor and greatness, and said, 
"When | made уоп great and exalted. yon made 
yourselves lowly and humble? (duh $). When man 
sacrifices a burnt offering he receives a reward for his 
offering ; but whosoever offers his humility has merit 
as if he had offered all the sicritiees of the earth; for 
“not sacrifices of animals dernandest thou, neither 
hast thou pleasure in burnt offerings. The sacriliees 
of God are u broken heart” (Ps. li. 18 19; Sotah N, 
Sanh. 63b; Ber. 89%), В. Levitas sid: “Be of a 
humble spirit; for the eud of man is the worm” (Ab. 
iv. 3). Even the cighth part of an eighth portion 
of haughtiness is an abomination in God's eyes 
(Sotah 5). God intentionally selected for the puriti- 
cation of the Jeprous not only the proud cedar, but 
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also the humble hyssop (Lev. xiv. 4, 6) God 
ignored the high mountains and sclected. the small- 
est, Mount Sinai, for the revelation of the Ten Coin- 
mandinents (Sotuh 8). The humble stand higher 
than the pious (Ab. Zarah 2). The spirit of God 
will not rest on the haughty (Suk. iii. 1; lag. 14b: 
Shab. 821; Ned. 58), He only will share in the 
blessings of future salvation who is humbleand con- 
tinually enriches his store of knowledge without the 
least self-conceit (Sanli. 55b). 

But, while Judaism highly praises humility and 
Meekness, it wisely limits and restricts this virtue, 
which, carried to the extreme, would be cowardice, 
Humility must not be practised at the expense of 
manhood, “The disciple of the wise,” the Rabbis 
say, “should have sullicient pride to stand in de- 
fense of the Law he represents © Gotah 50). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Schreiber, Die Prinzipicn des Juden- 

thums, Leipsic, 1577. 

K. E. 

HUNA (callcd also Huna the Babylonian): 
Babylonian amora of the seeond generation and bead 
of the Academy of Sura; born about 216 (212 accord. 
ing to Gritz); died in 296-297 (608 of the Scleucidan 
eri; Sherira Gaon. in Neubauer, “M d. CS? i 30) 
or in 290 according to Abraham ibn Daud (“Sefer 
ha- Kabbalah,” in Neubauer, Le. р. 08). Ile lived 
in a town called ררוקרת‎ (Taran. 21b), identified by 
Wiesener (* Seholien zum Babylonischen Talmud,” 
i. 193) with Tekrit, but read by Grütz דיוקרת‎ 
(= * Diokart"). Пе was the principal pupil of Rab 
(Abba Arika), under whom he acquired. so much 
learning that one of Кара 5 three wishes was to pos- 
sess J]Iuna's wisdom (M. K. 28a). lle was also 
styled “опе of the Babylonian hasidim,” on account 
of his great piety (Ta‘an, 23b); and the esteem in 
which he was held was so great that, thongh not of 
a priestly family, he read from the Torah on Sab- 
baths and holy days the first passage, whieh is usually 
reul by a priest. Ammi and Assi, honored. Pales- 
timian priests, considered. luna as their superior 
(Meg. 22a; Git. 59h). Although Huna was related 
to the family of the exilarch (Sherira Gaon, Le.) he 
was so poor at the beginning of his career that in or- 
der to buy wine to consecrate the Sabbath he had to 
pawn his girdle (Meg. 27b). But Rab blessed him 
with riches, and Пора displayed great wealth at the 
wedding of his son Rabbah (/5.). Ile owned numer- 
ous flocks of sheep, which were under the special care 
of his wife, Hobah (B. K. 80a), and he traveled in a 
gilded litter (Ta‘an. 205). luna was 
very generous. When the houses of 
the poor people were thrown down by 
storms he rebuilt them; at meal-tinies 
the doors of his house would beleft open, while his 
servants cried, "Ile who is hungry, let him come 
and eat? (25.). 

After Rab's death Папа lectured in his stead in 
the Academy of Sura, but he was not appointed 
head till after the death of Rab’s companion, Samuel 
(c. 356). It was under Попа that the Academy of 
Sura, till then called “sidra,” acquired the designa- 
tion of “metibta” (Hebr. * veshibah ?), Huna being 
the first “resh metibta" (Ilebr. “rosh yeshibah "; 
боп. Zacuto“ Yuliasin,” p. [18b, Königsberg, 1857; 
and see ACADEMIES IN BABYLONIA). Under lIuna the 
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academy increased considerably in importance, and 
students flocked to it from all directions; during his 
presidency their number reached 800, all supported 
hy himself (Ket. 1061). Thirteen assistant lecturers 
(“amora'e 7( were occupied in teaching them. When 
his pupils, after the lesson, shook their garments 
they raised so great a Cloud of dust that when tlie 
Palestinian sky was overcast it was said, “Папа 
pupils in Babylon have risen from their lesson ” (¢d.). 
Under iluna, Palestine lost its ascendency over 
Babylonia; and on certain occasions he declared (he 
schools of the two countries to be equal (Git. ба; B. 
IK. 801). In Babylonia, during his lifetime, the Sura 
academy held. the supremacy. Ue presided over it 
for forty years, when he died suddenly, more than 
eighty years of age (M. Ix. 28a). llis remains were 
brought to Palestine und buried by thesideof Hiyya 
Rabbah (ib. Эла). 

Пчпаѕ principal pupil was Rab Hisda, who had 
previously been his fellow pupil under lab. Other 
pupils of his whose names are given were: Abba b. 
Zabda, Rab Giddel, R. Helbo, R. Sheshet, and lluna’s 
own son, Rabbah (Yeb. 64b). 

lle transmitted many of Rab’s hilakot, sonictinies 
without mentioning liab's name (Shab, 24a e£ al}. 
llis own halakot are numerous in the Bahylonian 
Talmud, and although some of his decisions were 
contrary to Rab's (Shab. 31a, b, 1283), he declared 
Rab to be the supreme authority in religious law 
(Niddah 24b). Huna’s deductions were sometimes 
casuistical; he interpreted the text verbatim even 

where the context seems to prohibit 
Method of such an interpretation (Shab. 20a; 
Deduetion. Men. 36a; etal}. According to Tuna, 

the halakah transmitted in the Mish- 
nah and Daraita is not always to be taken as decisive 
(Ber. 24b, 59b). He had some knowledge of medi- 
cine and natural history, and used his knowledge in 
many of his halakie decisions (Shab. 20a, 54h; Yeb. 
750). Пе also interpreted many of the diffieult 
words met with in the Mishnal and Baraita (Shab. 
93D, ob, et al). 

lluna was equally distinguished as a haggadist, 
and his haggadot were known in Palestine, whither 
they were carried by some of his pupils, Ze'ira 
amoug them. Jlis interpretation of Prov. xiv. 23, 
transmitted by Ze‘ira, is styled “the pearl” (Pesik. 
ii. 13h; comp. Yer. Shab. vii. 2, where also тапу 
halakot of his are preserved, transmitted by Zc'ira). 
Many of his haggadot, showing his skill in Biblical 
exegesis, are found in the Dabylonian Talmud, some 
in the name of Rab, some in his own. Ile took 
special pains to reconcile apparently conflicting pas- 
sages, us, for instance, 11 Sam. vii. 10and 1 Chron. 
xvii. 10 (Ber. Tb) lle endeavored to solve the 
problem presented bv tlie sufferings of the right. 
cous, inferring from Isa. liii. 10 that God chastencth 
those whom Ife loves (Ber, da). The following of 
апаз utterances may be given: “He who ocen- 
pies himself with the study of the Law alone is as 
one who has no God” (inferred from IL Chron. xv. 
3; ‘Ab. Zarah 17b). * When leaving thesynagogue, 
one must not take long steps” (Ber 6b). “Не who 
recites his prayer behind the synagogue is called ' im- 
pions’ =“ rasha‘ ” (inferred from Ps. xii. 9 [A. V. 
SI; hı. “Tle who is accustomed to honor the Sabh- 
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bath with light will have children whoare scholars, 
he who observes the injunction as to the mezuzah 
willhave a beautiful house; he who observes the 
rmleas to the zizit will have tine clothes; he who 
consecrates the Sabbath and the holy days as com 
manded will have many skins filled with wine” 
(Shab. 25b). Iluna was very tolerant, and on sev 
eral occasions he recommended mild treatinent of 
Gentiles (B. K. 13a; В. М, 7000. Ме was also 
very modest; he was not ashamed, before he was 
rich, to cultivate his field himself, nor to return 
home in the evening with his spade on his shoulder 
(Meg. 25a). When two contending parties requested 
him to judge betweeu them, he said to them. * Give 
me a man to cultivate my field and I will be your 
judge? (Ket. 1050. He patiently bore Rab’s hard 
words, because the latter was his teacher (Er. 15а; 
Yer. ‘Er. i. 3), but he showed on several occasions 
tbat a scholar must not пое himself in pres 
ence of an inferior (Ket. 69а; B. M. 88a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Де. Bab. stinor. pp. 52-60; Gratz, 

Gesch. За ed., iv. 281 et segg Halévy, Dorot ha-Reshonim, 

ii. 411 ef sry. Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, n: Liebitinann, iu 

Keneset Yisrael, til. 207-303; Weiss, Dor, iti. 182 et seq. 

8. М. ҝет, 

НОМА, ABBA HA-KOHEN. ה‎ Ilusa nan 
ABLIN 

HUNA BAR ABBIN HA-KOHEN (called 
also Nehunya, Huna, and Hunya): Palestinian 
amora of the first hall of the fourth century; pupil 
of R. Jeremiah, in whose name he reports some bala- 
kic and haggadie sayings (Yer. Dem. 21d; Pes 36d; 
and frequently). That the name “ Nehunya,” from 
which are derived “Muna” and “Hunya,” desig- 
nates Пипа is shown by the fact that a saying 
Which is quoted in the Pesikta (xviii. 174) in the 
name of Попа is given by his pupil Tanhuima in the 
Midrash Тер (to Ps. xiv. 6) in the name of Ne- 
hunya. Huna occupied a prominent position iu the 
school of Tiberias, directed by Jose, with whom he 
bad halakie controversies (Yer. Shek 48b). Пала 
sojourned some time in Babylonia (Yer. R. H. ii. 2) 
and was well acquainted with the halakot of the 
Babylonian amoraim, often quoted by him in the 
Yerushalmi, It was probably during his residence 
there that he made the acquaintance of Rabba, head 
of the school of Mehuza. to Whom he made an impor- 
tint communication concerning intercalarv montlis 
(Yer. R. H. 2la). With regard to certain calendary 
calculations, Huna relates that in consequence of the 
Roman persecutions (under Gallus) the rabbis of 
Tiberias, who had sought refuge in a grotto, delib- 
erated on the advisability of intercalating an addi- 
tional month. In the grotto they distinguished 
day from night by lamps, which were dim in the 
daytime and bright at night (Sanh. 12a). Нара 
seems to have had some medical knowledge; he 
speaks of the effects of Rubia tinctorum (madder = 
ANID) and asafetida prion, in which latter article he 
traded (Yer, Shab. 8b, 17e). Although of a priestly 
family Huna refused to take tithes (Yer. Ma'as. Sh. 
TERM 

Huna was an able haggadist, and his sayings are 
frequently quoted in midrashic literature. Jis hag- 
gadot bear the stamp of ardent patriotism. Ile ap- 
pears as a bitter enemy of the Romans, to whom, ac- 
cording to him, the Psalmist applied the epithet 5233 
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(Ps. xiv. 1), becaus thes titted Pe with Jew 
Ish corpses (Міг Teh. to Ps ed doe). “Un three 
things,” he declared, “the Greeks are superior to the 
womans in leeishition, in painting and in litera- 
tire" (Gen, BK xvi. b. Шаа held the study of the 

Law insuch high estima ien thot lo declared it could 

atone Tor a deadly sin Tt XK Пипа con 

sidered envy the greatest. cin. Israel was exiled 
only because it Uanseressed the tor th созамат Виет 

(isnt E. 

BIBLIOGRAPIUY: Iteilprin, Neder ha-Joiof, i 012; Z. 
Miho, р. 83b > Baeher, 4g. Pal. liner. wi. 252 
2 I, 
HUNA В. НАМІМА (HINENA): Babyvlb 

nian amora of the tilth generation (Hh cent, His 

principal teachers were A baye (in whose school R 

Safra and Abba b. Huna were his fellow pupils; B. 

D. 1676) and Raba; R. Papa, his senior, was a fel- 

low pupil under Кара (Sanh. Sia), On one occa 

sion llona and Hana b, Nahman contested Вара 

decision CAD. Zarah 57b). Попа has transmitted a 

halakah in the name of ]Hiyya b. Rab (Ber. 30a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ti. 
" М. SEL. 


HUNA B. JOSHUA: Babylonian amora of the 
tifth generation; died in 410 (Samson of Chinon, 
“Sefer Keritut," p. 26a, Cremona, 1058). He was 
the pupil of Raba (Kid. 52b), who seems to have 
been his principal teacher, and who sometimes 
praised him (Hor. 10b), but occasionally blamed him 
(Ket 853; Git. 73а), He appears to have been the 
pupil of Abaye also (R. 11. 21b). Iis principal com- 
panion was R. Papa, from whom he was insepa- 
rable, both in and out of school (‘Er 12a; Ber. 58b; 
cal). When R. Papa became head of the school 
of Naresh (93), Huna was appointed president of 
the general assembly (“resh Каар ") in the same 
school (Ber. 57a). As senior pupils, lluna and R. 
Papa took part in the halakic deliberations of their 
teachers. Their halakot are often mentioned in the 
Babylonian Talmud, and, according to Moses of 
Coucy (“Sefer Mizwot Gadol,” i, No. 67) Isaac 
Alfasi decided with them against R. Huna F, head 
of the Academy of Sura. 

Huna was wealthy (lor. 10b); he never walked 
more than four cubits bareheaded (Shab. 118b); he 
ate very slowly, so that R. Papa consumed in the 
same time four times as much aud Rabina eight 
times as much (Pes. 89b). Hauna lived to a great 
age, outliving Raba by fifty-seven years. Once in 
the lifetime of KR. Papa, Huna fell desperately iH, 
but his life was spared to him because he was for 
bearing (1%. II. 17a). 


BIBLIOGRAPnY > Halévy, Dorot ha- BRishonin, il. 505 ef seq; 
Heilprin, Seder ha- Prorot, ii; Weiss, Dor, Ul. NS. 
g M. Sgn. 


HUNA, MAR. 


HUNA B. NATHAN: Babylonian scholar of 
the fourth and fifth centuries. He was the pupil of 
Amemar 11. aud a senior and companion of Asni, 
to whom he repeated several of Xineniar's sayings 
and balakot (Git. 19b; B. B. 559a. 71). He was 
wealthy; but though "in him learning and dignity 
met," be was nevertheless subject to Ashi (Git. 59a). 
Пе had access to the royal court of Persia, and the 
esteem in which he was held һу King Yezdegerd is 
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instanced by the fact that on one occasion at court 
(as told by Папа to Ashi) the king himself adjnsted 
Huna's belt (Zeb. 19a; see AMEMARII.) According 
to Sherira (Neubauer, “M. J. C." i. 32), Huna was 
exilarch in the time of Ashi. Another Huna b. 
Nathan was a companion of Raba (Ned. 19а) and, 
apparently, a pupil of Nahman (Ket. 7a). 

BIBLIOGRAPRY: Halévy, Dorot ha-IRishonim,ii. 517 ; Heilprin, 


Neder ha-Dorot, ii. ; Lazarus, iu Drüll's Jahrb. x. 110, 111. 
א‎ N: SEL. 


HUNGARY (in Hebrew literature, מלכות ההגרי‎ 
[sce Hasar}; (הוננאריא :ארין הנר ; אוננארין‎ : King- 
dom in central Europe, forming part of tle Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. It is not definitely known 
when Jews first settled in llungary. According to 
legend, King Deecbalus of Dacia permitted the Jews 
who aided him in his war against Rome to settle in 
his territory. A Latin inscription, the epitaph of 
Septima Maria, discovered within the territory of the 
ancient province of Pannonia, clearly refers to Jew- 
ish matters. But, although it may be unhesitatingly 
assumed that Jews came to Hungary while the 
Roman emperors held sway in that country, there 
is nothing to indicate that at that time they had set- 
tled there permanently. In the Ilungarian lan- 
guage the Jew is called “Zsidó,” a term which the 
Hungarians adopted from the Slavs. 

The tirst historical document relating to the Jews 
of Hungary is the letter written about 960 to King 

Ioseph of the Chazars by Hasdai ibn 

Earliest  Shaprut, the Jewish statesinan of Cor- 

References. dova, in which he says that the Slavic 

ambassadors promised to dcliver the 
message to the King of Slavonia, who would hand 
the same to Jews living in “the country of Hun- 
garin," who, in turn, would transmit it farther (see 
JEW. Encyc. iv. 3, s.. CHAZARS). About the same 
time Ibrahim ibn Jacob says that Jews went from 
llungary to Prague for business purposes. (See 
COMMERCE.) Dr. Samuel Kohn suggests that Jew- 
ish Chazars may have been among the Hungarian 
troops that under Arpad conquered the country in 
the second half of the ninth century. Nothing is 
known concerning the Jews during the period of 
the Vajdas, except thatthey lived in the country and 
engaged in commerce there. Two hundred years 
later, in the reign of St. Ladislaus (1077-95), the 
Synod of Szaboles decreed (May 20, 1092) that Jews 
should not be permitted to have Christian wives or 
to keep Christian slaves. This decree had been pro- 
mulgated in the Christian countries of Europe since 
the fifth century, and St. Ladislaus merely intro- 
duced it into Jlungary. 

The Jews of Hungary formed at first small settle- 
ments, and had no learned rabbis; but they were 
strictly observant of all the Jewish religious laws 
and customs. Jews from Ratisbon once came into 
Hungary with merchandise from Russia, and the 
wheel of their wagon broke on a Friday, near 
Ofen (Buda) or Gran (Esziergom). By the time 
they had repaired it and had entered the town, the 
Jews were just leaving the synagogue; and the 
unintentional Sabbath-breakers were heavily fined. 
The ritual of the Hungarian Jews faithfully re- 
flected their German origin. 

King Coloman (1095-1114), the successor of St. 
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Ladislaus, renewed the Szabolcs decree of 1092, add- 
ing further prohibitions against the employment of 
Christian slaves and domestics. He 
also restricted the Jews to cities 
With episcopal sees— probably to 
have them under the continuous su- 
pervision of the Church. Soon after the promulga- 
tion of this decree Crusaders came to Hungary; but 
the Hungarians did not sympathize with them, and 
Coloman even opposed them. The infuriated Cru- 
saders attacked some cities, and if Gedaliah ibn 
Yahya is to be believed, the Jews sutfered a fate 
similar to that of their coreligionists in France, Ger- 
many, and Bohemia. 

The cruelties inflicted upon the Jews of Bobe- 
mia induced many of them to seek refuge with their 
treasures in lfungary. It was probably the immi- 
gration of the rich Bohemian Jews that induced 
Coloman soon afterward to regulate commercial and 
banking transactions between Jews and Christians. 
Пе decreed, among other regulations, that if a 
Christian borrowed from a dew, or a Jew from a 
Christian, both Christian and Jewish witnesses 
must be present at the transaction. 

During the reign of King Andrew 11. (1205-35) 
there were Jewish chamberlains and mint-, salt-, and 
tax-officials. The nobles of the conn- 
try, however, indnced the king, in his 
Golden Bull (1222), to deprive the Jews 
of these high offices. When Andrew 
needed money in 1220, he farmed the royal revenues 
to Jews, which gave ground for much complaint. 
The pope thereupon excommunicated him, until, in 
1233, he promised the papal ambassadors on oath 
that he would enforce the decrees of the Golden 
Bult directed against the Jews and the Saracens; 
wonkl cause both peoples to be distinguished from 
Christians by meansof badges; and would forbid both 
Jews and Saracens to buy or to keep Christian slaves. 

The year 1210 was the closing one of the fifth 
millennium of the Jewish era. At that time the 
Jews were expecting the advent of their Messiah. 
The irruption of the Tatars (1211) seemed toconform 
to expectation, as Jewish imagination expected the 
happy Messianic period to be ushered in by the war 
of Gog and Magog. The wild Tatars treated the 
Jews with great cruelty, although it had been re- 
ported that they (the 'Tatars) were in reality Jews 
who had been secretly furnished with arms by their 
European brethren. Béla IV. (1235-70) appointed 
a Jew, llenul by name, court chamberlain (the Jew 
Teka had filled this otlice under Andrew 11.); and 
Wolfel and his sons Altmann and Nickel held the 
castle at Komárom with its domains in pawn. Béla 
also entrusted the Jews with the mint; and Hebrew 
coins of this period are still found in Ifungary. In 

1251 a “privilegium " was granted by 

Thirteenth Béla to his Jewish subjects which was 

Century. essentially the same as that granted by 

Duke Frederick H. the Belligerent to 

the Austrian Jews in 1244, but which Béla modified 

to suit the conditions of Hnngary (Löw, in Busch’s 

“Jahrbuch,” v. 63). This * privilegium " remained 
in force down to the battle of Mohaes (1526). 

At the Synod of Ofen (1279), held in the reign of 
King Ladislaus ТУ. (1272-90), it was decreed, in the 
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presence of the papal ambassador, that every Jew 
appearing in publie shonid wear on the left side of 
his upper garment a piece of red cloth, that any 
Christian transacting business with a Jew not so 
marked, or living in a honse or on land together 
with any Jew, should be refused admittanee to the 
Church services; and that a Christian entrusting any 
office to a Jew should be excommunicated. Andrew 
HE (1291-1301), the last king of the house of Arpad, 
declared, in the 5 privilegium ? granted by him to the 
cominunity of Presburg (Pozsony), that the Jews in 
that city shold enjoy all the liberties of citizens. 

Under the foreign kings who occupied the throne 
of Inngary on the extinction of the house of Arpad, 
the llungarian Jews snifered many persecutions; 
and at tlie time of the Black Death (1549) they were 
expelled from the country (see " R. E. J.” xxii. 236). 
Although the Jews were immediately readinitted, 

they were again persecuted, and were 
Expulsion once more expelled in 1360 by Wing 
and Reeall. Louts the Great of Anjou (1342-82) on 

the failure of his attempt to convert 
themto Catholicism. They were gracionsly received 
by Alexander the Good of Moldavia and Dano I. of 
Wallachia, the latter affording them special com- 
mercial privileges, 

When, some years later, Hungary was in financial 
distress, the Jews were recalled. They found that 
during their absence the King had introduced the 
custom of * Tédtbriefe," Ae, canceling by a stroke of 
lis pen, on the request of asnbjeet or a city, the 
notes ani mortgage-deeds of the Jews. An impor- 
tant otlice created by Louis was that of “judge of 
all the Jews living in llungary,” this official being 
chosen from among the dignitaries of the country, 
the palatines, and treasurers, and having a deputy 
to uid him. It was his duty to collect the taxes ol 
the Jews, to protect their privileges, and to listen to 
their complaints, which last named had become more 
frequent since the reign of Sigismund (1357-1437). 

The successors of Sigismund — Albert. (1437-89), 
Ladislaus Posthumus (1453-57), and Matthias Cor- 
vinus (1453-90)—likewise confirmed the " privilegi- 
um" of Béla JV. Matthias created the office of Jew- 
ish prefeetin Hungary. The period following upon 
the death of Matthias was a sad one for the ITungarian 
Jews, lle was hardly buried when the people fell 
upon them, confiscated their property, refused to 
pay debts owing to them, and persecuted them gen- 
erally. The pretender Jobn Corvinus, Matthias’ 
illegitimate son, expelled them from Tata (Totis), and 
King Ladislans IT. (1490-1516), always in need of 
money, laid heavy taxes upon them. During his 
reign Jews were for the first time burned at the 
stake, many being executed at Tyrnau (Nagy-Szom- 
bat) in 1494, on suspicion of ritual murder. 

The Hungarian Jews finally applied to the Ger- 
man emperor Maximilian for protection. On the 
oceasion of the marriage of Louis 11. and the arch- 
duchess Maria (1512), the emperor, with the consent 
of Ladislaus, took the prefect, Jacob 
Mendel, together with his family and 
all the other Hungarian Jews, under 
his protection, according to them all 
the rights enjoyed by his other subjects. Under 
Ladislaus! successor, Louis 11. (1516-26), persecu- 
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tion of the Jews was n e nunon occurrence. The 
bitter fecling against them was in part angmented 
by the fact that the baptized Eincrich Szerenesés, 
the deputy treasurer, embezzled the public funds. 
following the example of the nobles who despoilcd 
the treasury under the weak Louis. 
The Turks vanquished the Huneariansat the bat 
Пе of Mohaes (Aue. 29, 15264 on which occasion 
Louis 1l. was shun. When the news 
Under the of hisdeath reached the capital, Ofen. 


Turks. the court and the nobles Hed together 
with some rich Jews, mong them the 
prefect. When the grand vizier. Ibrahim Pasha. 


preeeding Sultan Sulaiman, arrived with his army 
at Ofen, the representatives of the Jews who had re 
mained in the City appeared garbed in mourning be 
fore him, and, begging for grace, handed him the 
keys of the deserted and unprotected castle in token 
of submission. The sultan himself entered Ofen on 
Rept. 11; and on Sept. 22 he decreed that all the 
Jews seized at Ofen, Gran, aml elsewhere, more than 
2.000 in number, should be distributed among the 
cities of the Turkish empire. 

While some of the Jews of IInngary were thus 
deported to Turkey, others, who had fled at the ap- 
proach of the sultan, sought refuge beyond the 
frontier or in the royal free towns of western Hun- 
gary. The widow of Louis 1)., the queen regent 
Maria, favored the enemies of the Jews. The citizens 
of Oedenburg (Sopron) began hostilities by expelling 
the Jews of that city, confiscating their property, and 
pillaging the vacated houses and the synagogue. 
The city of Presburg also received permission from 
the queen (Oct, 9, 1526) to expel the Jews living 
within its territory, because they had expressed 
their intention of tleeing before the Turks. The 
Jews left Presburg on Nov. 9. On the sume day 
the Diet at StuhlIweissenburg (Székesfehérvár) was 
opened, at which John Zapolya (1526-10) was 
elected and crowned king in opposition to Ferdi- 
nand. During this session it was deerved tuat the 
Jews should immediately be expelled from every 
part of the country. John Zapolya, however, did 
not ratify these laws; and the Diet пен а Pres- 
burg Dec., 1526, at which Ferdinand of Mabsburg 
was chosen king (1526-64), annulled all the decrees 
of that of Stuhlweissenburg. including Zapolya's 
election as king. 

As the lord of Bésing (Bazin) was in debt to 
the Jews, a blood accusation was brought against 

these inconvenient creditors in 9% 

Blood Although Mendel, the pretect, and the 
Accusation Jews throughout Inngary protested, 
at Bósing. the accused were burned at the stake. 

For centuries afterward Jews were 
forbidden to live at Bósing. The Jews of Tyrnau 
soon shared a similar fate, being first punished tor 
alleged ritual murder and then expelled from the 
city (Feb. 19, 1539). 

In 1511, on the anniversary of the battle of. Mo- 
haces, Sultan Sulaiman again took Ofen by a ruse. 
This event marks the beginning of Turkish rule in 
many parts of Ilungary, which lasted down to 1686. 
The Jews living in these parts were treated far 
better than those living under the Hapsburgs. Dur- 
ing this period, beginning with the second half of 
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the sixteenth century, the community of Ofen was 
more flourishing than at any time before or after. 
While tbe Turks held sway in Jlungary, fhe су 
of Transylvania (at that time an independent princi- 
pality) also fared well. At the instance of Abra- 
ham Sassa, a Jewish physician of Constantinople, 
Prinee Gabriel Bethlen of Transylvania granted a 
letter of privileges (June 18, 1623) to the Spanish 
Jews from Turkey. 

On Nov. 26, 1572, King Maximilian (1564-77) in- 
tended to expel the Jews of Presburg, stating that 
his edict would be recalled only in case 
they accepted Christianity. The Jews, 

from however, remained in the city, with- 
Presburg. ont abandoning their religion. They 
were in constant conflict with the cit- 
izens. In 1582 (June 1) the municipal council 
decrecd that no one should harbor Jews, or even 
transact business with them. "The feeling against 
the Jews in that part of the country not under Turk- 
ish rule is shown by tbe decree of the Diet of 1578, 
to the effect that Jews were to be taxed double the 
amount which was imposed upon other citizens. By 
article xv. of the law promulgated by the Dict of 
1630, Jews were forbidden fo take charge of the 
customs; and this decree was confirmed by the 
Diet of 1646 on the ground that the Jews were ex- 
cluded from the privileges of the country, that they 
were unbelievers, and had no conscience (“veluti 
jurium regni incapaces, intideles, et nulla conscien- 
tia priediti”). The Jews had to pay a special war- 
tax when the imperial troopsset out toward the end 
of the sixteenth century to recapture Ofen from the 
Turks. The Ofen community suffered much dur. 
ing this siege, us did also that of Stuhlweissenburg 
when the imperial troops took that city in Sept., 
1601; many of its members were either slain or 
taken prisoners and sold into slavery, their redemp- 
tion being subsequently effected. by the German 
Italian, and Turkish Jews. After the conclusion of 
peace, Which the Jews helped to bring about, the 
communities were in part reconstructed; but further 
development in the territory of the Ilapshurgs was 
arrested when Leopold I. (1657-1705) expelled the 
Jews (April 24, 1671). We, however, revoked his 
decree a few months later (Aug. 20). During the 
siege of Vienna, in 1653, the Jews that had returned 
to that city were again maltreated. The Turks 
plundered some communities in western Hungary, 
and deported the members as slaves. 

The imperial troops recaptured Oten on Sept. 2, 
1656; and the whole of Hungary now came under 
the rule of the house of Hapsburg. After the troops 
of Leopold had driven out the Turks, the king would 
not suffer any but Catholics in the reeonquered coun- 
ties; and Protestants, ews, aud Mohammedans re- 

nounced their faiths. As the devas- 


Expelled 


Seven- tated country had to be repopulated, 
teeuth Bishop Count Leopold Kollonitsch, 
Century. subsequently Archbishop of Gran and 


Primate of Hungary, advised the king 
to give the preference to the German Catholics in 
order that the country might in time become Ger- 
mun and Catholic. He held that the Jews could 
not be exterminated at onee, but they must be 
weeded out by degrees, as bad coin is gradually 
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withdrawn from circulation. The decree passed by 
the Dict of Presburg, imposing double taxation 
upon the .lews, must be enforced. Jews must 
not be permitted to engage in agriculture, nor to 
own any renl estate, nor to keep Christian serv- 
ants. 

This advice soon bore fruit and was in part acted 
upon. ln Aug., 1690, the government at Vienna 
ordered Ocdenburg to expel its Jews, who had im- 
migrated from the Austrian provinces. "The gov- 
ernment, desiring to enforce the edict of the last 
Diet, decreed soon afterward that Jews should be 
removed from the oflice of collector. The order 
proved ineffective, however; and the employment 
of Jewish customs ofliciils was continued. Even 
the treasurer of the realin set the example in trans- 
gressing the law by appointing (1692) Simon Hirsch 
as fariner of customs at Leopoldstadt; and at 
IIirsch's death he transferred the ойїсе to Hirseh’s 
son-in-law. 

The revolt of the Kuruezes, under Francis Rå- 
kóczy, caused mueh suffering to the Hungarian 


Jews. The Kuruezes imprisoned and 

Revolt of slew the Jews, who had incurred their 
the anger by siding with the king’s party. 
Kuruczes. The Jews of Eisenstadt (Kis-Marton), 


accompanied by those of Ше com- 
munity of Mattersdorl (Nagy - Marton), sought 
refuge at Vienna, Wiener-Neustadt, and Forehten- 
stein (Fraknó), those of Tolices and Schlossberg 
(Sasvár) dispersed to Géding; while others, who 
could not leave their business in this time of dis- 
tress, sent their families to safe places, and them. 
selves braved the danger. While not many Jews 
lost their lives during this revolt, it made great 
havoc in fheir wealth, especially in the county of 
Oedenburg, where a number of rich Jews were 
living. The king granted letters of protection to 
those that had been ruined by the revolt, and de- 
manded satisfaction for those that had been injured; 
but in return for these favors he commanded the 
Jews to furnish the sums necessary for suppressing 
the revolt. 

After the restoration of peace the Jews were ex- 
pelled from many cities that feared their competi- 
tion; thus Gran expelled them in 1712, on the 
ground that the city which had given birth to St. 
Stephen must not be desecrated by them. But the 
Jews living in the country, on the estates of their 
landlords, were generally left in quiet. 

The lot of the Jews was not improved under the 
reign of Leopold’s son, Charles 11]. (1711-40). He 
informed the government (June 28, 1725) that he 
intended to decrease the number of Jews in his do- 

mains, and the government thereupon 

Eighteenth directed the counties to furnish statis. 
Century. tics of the Hebrew inhabitants. In 
1726 the king decreed that in the Aus: 

trian provinces, from the day of publication of the 
decree, only one male member in each Jewish family 
be allowed to marry. This decree, restricting the 
natural increuse of the Jews, materially affected the 
Jewish communities of Hungary. All the Jews in 
the Austrian provinces who could not marry there 
went to ]Hungary to found families; thus the over 
flow of Austrian Jews peopled Hungary. These 
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Immigrants settled chiefly iu tlie northwestern coun- 
ties, in Neutra (Nyitra), Presburg, and Trenesén. 

The Moravian Jews continued to live in Hungary 
as Moravian subjeets; even those that went there 
for the purpose of marrying and settling promised 
on oath before leaving that they would pay the 
samme taxes as those living in Moravia. In 1124 the 
Jews of 'Trenesén bound themselves by a secret oath 
that in all their communal alfairs they would sub- 
mit to the Jewish court at Ungariseli- Brod only. 1n 
course of time the iminigrants refused to pay taxes 
to the Austrian provinces. The Moravian .lews, 
who had sullered by the heavy emigration, then 
brought complaint; and Maria Theresa ordered that 
all Jewish and Christian subjects that had emi- 
grated after 1740 sbouid be extradited, while those 
who had emigrated before that date were to be re- 
leased from their Moravian allegiance. 

The government could not, however, check the 
large immigration; for although strict laws were 
drafted (1721), they could not be enforced owing to 
the good-will of the magnates toward the Jews. 
The counties either did not answer at all. or sent 
reports bespeaking merey rather than persecution. 

Meanwhile the king endeavored to free the mining- 
towns from the Jews—a work which Leopold 1. had 


already begun in 1693. The Jews, 

Expelled however, continued to settle near 
from these towns; they displayed their 
Mining- wares at the fairs; and, with the per- 
Towns. mission of the court, they even erected 


a foundry at Sig. When King Charles 
ordered them to leave (Mar J, (727), the royal man- 
date was in some places ignored; in others the Hews 
obeyed so slowly that he had to repeat his edict 
three months later. 

In 1735 another census of the Jewsof the country 
was taken with the view of reducing tbeir numbers. 
There were at that time 11,621 Jews living in lIun- 
gary, of which number 2,474 were male heads of 

families, and 57 were female heads. 

Statistics Of these heads of families 35.31 per 

in 1735. cent declared themselves to be Hun- 

garians; tlie rest hud immigrated. Of 

the immigrants 38.35 per eent caine from Moravia, 

11.05 per cent from Poland, and 3.07 per cent from 

Bohemia. Tbe largest Jewish community, number- 
ing 770 persons, was that of Presburg. 

Most of the Jews were engaged in commerce or 
industries; only a few pursued agriculture. Of the 
2.531 heads of families 583 were engaged in. trade ; 
116 were tailors supplying garments to their core- 
ligionists. There were also a number of furriers 
and glaziers and 59 butchers. There were 203 
brandy-distillers and 120 innkeepers. The heavy 
taxation imposed upon the Jews is evidenced by 
the faet that 23 families in the county of Abauj 
had to pay 38 gulden, 45 denars a vear to their 
foreign landlords and 879 gulden to their IIungarian 
landlords. In several places the landlords accepted 
provisions Instead of money in payment of the yearly 
tax. 

During the reign of Charles 111. the religious af- 
fairs of the Jews of Hungary were directed by а 
chief rabbi; Samson Wertheimer, the famous factor 
of the court of Vienna, being chosen by his core- 
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ligionists to fill the office in gratitude for the interest 
he had shown in their weltare. His election. was 
confirmed May б, (716, by the king, who also granted 
him permission, when he was unable to personally 
decide cases submitted to him, to employ representa- 
tives, Wertheimer’s representatives in the Hunga- 
rian communities between E708 and 1717 were Meir 
b. Isaac, rabbi of Eisenstadt and author of * Panim 
Me'irot"; Alexander b. Menahem. Phinchas Auer 
bach; Jacob Eliezer Braunschweig; Hirsch Seinnitz, 
and (after 1717) Simon Jolles, 

Wertheimer and his representatives judged espe 
cially those cases that arose jn consequence of the 
Kuruez revolt. The Jews had fled before Rakdezy's 
troops as be lore their enemies, and Jewish communal 
life was for a time disorganized; but when peace 
was restored and the work of reorganizing the -תזטי)‎ 
munities was begun, many ditlieulties arose that had 
to be solved by Wertheimer. 

Wertheimer died Aug. 6, 1724; and his death was 
scarcely an assured faet when his son-in-law, Bern- 
hard Eskeles, took steps to obtain the chief rabbin 
ate. Nineteen days later he was appointed to the 
office by Count Georg Erdódy, and the king con- 
firmed the appointment й JO, 1794. On the 
death of Eskeles (Mareh 2, 1753) the ollice of chief 
rabbi of Hungary was abolished. 

Transylvania, at the present time belonging to 
Hungary, had in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies à chief rabbi of its own, who was generally 
the rabbi of Gyula-Fehérvár (Karlsburg). The fol- 
lowing rabbisol thisinteresting community officiated 
as ehicf rabbis of Transylvania: Joseph Reis Aucr- 
bach (d. 1750); Shalom Selig b. Saul Cohen (ottici 


ated 1754-57); Johanan b. {хаас (1758-60); Benja 
min Ze'eb Wolf of Cracow (1764-77); Moses b. 


Samuel Levi Margaliot (17138-1817); Menahem b. 
Joshun Mendel (1818-23); Ezekiel Paneth (1823- 
fN{3); Abraham Friedmann, the last chief rabbi of 
Transylvania (d. 1879). 

During the reign of Queen Maria Theresa (1740- 
1780), daughter of Charles HI., the Jews were ex 
pelled trom Ofen (1746), and the “toleration-tax " 
was imposed upon the Hungarian Jews. On Sept. 
1, 1749, the delegates of the Hungarian Jews, ex- 

cept those from the county of Szath- 


Under már, assembled at Presburg and inet 
Maria a royal commission, which informed 
Theresa. them tbat they would be expelled from 


the country if they did not pav this 
tax. The frightened Jews at once agreed to do so; 
and the commission then demanded a yearly tax of 
50,000 gulden. This sum being excessive, the dele 
gates protested; and although the queen had tixed 
30,000 gulden as the minimum tax, they were finally 
able to compromise on the payment of 20,000 sullen 
8 year for a period of cight years. The delegates 
were to apportion this amount among the districts: 
the districts, their respective sums among the com- 
munities; and the communities, theirs among the 
individual members. 

The queen contirmed this agreement of the com- 
mission, except the cight-year clause, changing the 
period to three years, which she subse quently made 
tive The agreement, thus ratified by the queen, 
was brought Nov. 26 before the courts, which were 
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powerless to relieve the Jews from the payment 
of this " Malkegeld" (queen’s money), as they 
called it. 

The Jews, thus burdened by new taxes, thought 
the time ripe for taking steps to remove their op- 
pressive disabilities. While still at Presburg the 
delegates had brought their grievances before the 
mixed commission that was called “delegata in 
puncto tolerantialis taxæ et gravaminum Jude- 
orum commissio mixta.” These complaints pic- 
tured the distress of the Jews of that time. They 
were not allowed to live in Croatia and Sia- 
vonia, in the counties of Baranya and ITeves, or in 
several free towns and localities; nor might they 
visit the markets there. At Stulilweissenburg they 
had to pay a poll-tax of 1 gulden, 80 kreuzer if 
they entered the city during the day, if only for an 
hour. {п many places they might not even stay over- 
night. They therefore begged permission to settle, 
or at least to visit the fairs, in Croatia and Slavonia 
and in those places from which they had been driven 
In consequence of the jealousy of the Greeks and 
the merchants. They hadalso to рау heavier bridge- 
and ferry-tolls than the Christians; at Tyrnau they 
had to pay three times the ordinary stun, namely, 
for the driver, for the vehicle, and for the animal 
drawing the same; and in three villages belonging 
to the same district they had to pay toll, although 
there was no toll-gate. Jews living on the estates 
of the nobles had to give their wives and children as 
pledges for arrears of taxes. In Upper Hungary 
they asked for the revocation of the toleration: tax 
imposed by the chamber of Zips (Szepes), on the 
ground that otherwise the Jews living there would 
have to pay two such taxes: and they asked also to 
ре relieved from а similar tax paid to the Diet. 
Finally, they requested that Jewish artisans might 
he allowed to follow their trades in their homes un- 
disturbed. 

The commission laid these complaints before the 
queen, indicating the manner in which the evils 
could be relieved; and their suggestions were dic- 
tated in a rare spirit of good-will. 

The queen relieved the Jews from the tax of toler- 
ation in Upper Hungary only. In regard to the 
other complaints she ordered that the Jews should 
specify them in detail, and that the government 
should remedy them in so far as they came under 
its jurisdietion. 

The toleration-tax had hardly been instituted when 
Michael lIirseh petitioned the government to be ap- 
pointed primate of the Hungarian Jews in order to 
be able to settle difficulties that might arise among 
them, and to collect the tax. The government 
did not recommend Hirsch, but decided that in case 
the Jews should refuse to pay, it might be advisable 
to appoint a primate to adjust the matter, 

Before the end of the period of five years the 
delegates of the Jews again met fhe comnussion at 
Presburg and offered to increase the amount of their 
tux to 25,000 gulden a year if the queen would 
promise that it should remain at that sum for the 
next ten years, "The queen refused; and not only 
did she turn a deaf ear to the renewed gravainina of 
the Jews, but eaused still heavier burdens to be im- 
posed upon them Their tax of 20,000 gulden was 
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increased to 30,000 gulden in 1760; to 50,000 in 
1772; to 80,000 in 1778; and to 160,000 in 1813. 
Joseph 11. (1730-90), son and successor of Maria 
Theresa, showed immediately on his accession that 
he intended to alleviate the condition of the Jews, 
communicating this intention to the 
Under Hungarian chancellor, Count Franz 
Joseph II. Esterházy, as early as May 13, 1781. 
In consequence the Hungarian govern- 
ment issued (March 31, 1789) a decree Known as the 
* systematicagentis Judaic regulatio,” which wiped 
ont at one stroke the decrees that had oppressed the 
Jews for centuries. The royal free towns, except 
the mining-towns, were opened to the Jews, who 
were allowed to settle at pleasure throughout the 
country. The " regulatio? decreed that the legal doc- 
uments of the Jewsshould no longer be composed in 
llebrew, or in the corrupt Judzeo-German, but in 
Latin, German, and lIungarian, the languages cur- 
rently used in the country, and which the young Jews 
were required to learn within two years. Documents 
written in Llebrew or in Judzo-German were not le- 
gal; Hebrew books were to be used at worship only; 
the Jews were to organize elementary sehools; the 
commands of the emperor, issued in the interests of 
the Jews, were to be announced in the synagogues; 
and the rabbis were to explain to the people the 
salutary effects of these decrees. Thesubjects to be 
tanght in the Jewish schools were to be the same as 
those taught in the national schools; the same text- 
hooks were to be used in all the elementary schools; 
and everything that might offend the religious sen- 
timent of non-conformists was to be omitted, Dur— 
ing the early years Christian teachers 


Toleranee were to be employed in the Jewish 
Ediet. schools, but they were to have nothing 

to do with the religious affairs of such 

institutions. After the lapse of ten years a Jew 


might establish a business, or engage in trade, only 
if he could prove that he lad attended a school. 
The usual school-inspectors were to supervise the 
Jewish schools and to report to the government. 
The Tews were to create a fund for organizing and 
inaintaining their schools, Jewish youth might en- 
ter the academies, and might study any subject at 
the universities except theology. Jews might rent 
farms only if they could cultivate the same without 
the aid of Christians. They were allowed to peddle 
and to engage in various industrial occupations, and 
to be admitted into the gilds. They were also per- 
mitted to engrave seals, and to sell gunpowder and 
saltpeter; but their exclusion from the mining- towns 
remained in force, Christian masters were allowed 
to have Jewish apprentices. All distinctive marks 
hitherto worn by the Jews were to be abolished, 
and they might even carry swords. On the other 
haud, they were required to discard the distinctive 
marks prescribed by their religion and to shave their 
beards. Emperor Joseph regarded this decree so 
seriously that he allowed no one fo violate it. The 
Jews, in a petition dated April 22, 1783, expressed 
their gratitude to the emperor for his favors, and, re- 
ininding him of his principle that religion should not 
be interfered with, asked perinission 10 wear beards. 
The emperor granted the prayer of the petitioners. 
but reaffirmed the other parts of the decree (April 
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241, 1758). The dews organized schools in various | ity with the royal decision, 


places, at Presburg, Ай-О{еп (O-Buda), Waag- 
Neustadti (Vag-Ujhely), and Grosswardein (Nagy: 
Varad). A decree was issued by the emperor (July 
23, 1787) to the cifect that every Jew should choose 
a German surname; and a further edict (1759) or- 
dered, to the consternation of the Jews, that they 
should heneeforth perform military service. 

After the death of Joseph I. the royal free cities 
showed a very hostile attitude toward the Jews, 
The citizens of Pesth petitioned the municipal council 
that after May 1, 1790, the Jews should no longer he 
allowed to live in the city. The government inter- 
fered; and the Jews were merely torbidden to en- 
gage in peddling in the city. Seven days previously 
à decree of expulsion had. been issued at "Гугпап 
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was read by Judge 
Stephen Atzel in the session of Feb. 5; 


"fn order that the condition of the Jews tay be regulated 
pending such Cane us may elapse until their alfiirs and the privi. 
leges of vuriogs royal free towns relating to therm shall Daye 
been determined by i comunission to report ta the next ensmag 
] when his. Моему and the estates will decide on the 
condition of the Jews, the estates have детета, with the ap- 
provalof his Majesty, that. the Jews within the boundaries of 
Hungary and the countries belonging to lt shall, in all the rova! 
free cities and on otber localities Ceacept tbe. royal mining- 
towns). remain under the same conditions in which they were 
on Jan. 1. 17335; and in case they have been expelled anywhere, 
they shall be recalled." 


Thus came into force the famous law entitled “ De 
dudeis,” which forms the thirty-cighth article of the 
laws of the Diet af 1790-91, 


AIOSEPUDII Y 
NTERRISSY IS : 
PROTESTANTISYS, f Aimo 
TIYDAEIS DATA} 1 i 
MDCC LXXXI £ 


MEDAL OF JOSEPH II. COMMEMORATING GRANT OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ro LROTESPANTS AND JEWS OF HUNGARY, 1155. 


(Fron; Е. Szecheny, Catalogue of Hungarian Coins in fhe National Institute at Szegedin, 190-101.) 


May 1 being fixed as the date of the Jews’ depar- 
ture. The Jews appealed to the government; and 
in the following December the city authorities of 
Tyrnau were informed that the Diet had confirmed 
the former rights of the Jews, and that the latter 
could not be expelled. 

The Jews of Tlungary handed a petition, in which 
they boldly presented their claims to equality with 
other citizens, to King Leopold II. (1790-02) at 

Vienna Nov. 2), 1790. Пе sent it the 


Reception following day to the chancelleries of 
of the Hungary and Moravia for their opin- 
Petition. ions. The question was brought before 


the estates of the country Dec. 2, and 
the Diet drafted a bill showing that it intended 
to protect the Jews. This decision created conster- 
nation among the enemies of the latter. Tyrnau 
addressed a further memorandum to the estates (Dee. 
4r in which it demanded that the Diet should pro- 
tect the city's privileges. The Diet decided in 
favor of the Jews, and its decision was laid before 
the king. 

The Jews, confidently anticipating the king's de- 
cision in their favor, organized a splendid celebra- 
tion on Nov. 15, 1790, the day of his coronation; on 
Jan. 10, 179, the king approved the bill of the 
Diet; and the following law, drafted in conform- 


The * De Зисо? law was gratefully received by 
the Jews; for it not only afforded them protection, 
hut also gave them the assurance that 


Law ‘‘\De their atlairs would soon be regulated. 
Judæis.” still, although the Diet appointed on 


Feb. 7, 1791, a commission to study 
the question, the amelioration of the condition of the 
Hungarian Jews was not effected till half a century 
later, under Ferdinand V. (1835-48), during the ses 
sion of the Diet of 183940. 

In consequence of the petition of the dews of 
Pesth, the mover of which was Dr. Philip Jacobo 
vics, superintendent of the Jewish hospital, the gen- 
eral assembly of the county of Pesth drafted instrue 
tions for the delegates June 10, 1839, to the etfect 
that. if the Jews would be willing to adopt the Mag 
yar language they shonld be given equal rights 
with other Hungarian citizens. 

Simon Dubraviczky, the delegate of the county of 
Pesth, in the district session of March 9. 1840, ex- 
pressed the wish of his constituents that the Jews 
should enjoy all the rights of tax-paying citizens. 
The delegates received the words of Dubraviczks 
enthusiastically. A bill to this effect was passed 
and laid before the magnates, who agreed with the 
lower chamber, differing merely us to the way in 
which the bill should he carried out. They advised 
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deliberate procedure, deeming it to be suflicient if the 
toleration-tux should be recalled, and the following 
privileges be granted to the Jews: 


Eman- namely, permission to rent the estates 
eipation of the nobles, to settle in any part of the 
Debates. country, to be admitted into the gilds 


and commercial associations, and to be 
entitled to purchase not merely property hitherto 
held in socage, but even the estates of citizens In 
the royal free and privileged towns. The lower 
chamber accepted this recommendation, and altered 
its bill accordingly. But a royal decree, issued 
May 10 in the interests of the royal free towns, not 
only did not support the legislation of the estates in 
favor of the Jews, but in some respects even made 
the condition of the latter worse. The estates were 
not satisfied with the decree, and again petitioned 
the king to ratify their bill; but the towns Inter- 
tered. Thus the twenty-ninth article of the Law 
of the Diet was drafted, which Kossuth rightly 
called “the small result of big words.” This law 
granted freedom of residence—execptin the mining- 
towns—to all native or naturalized Jews of good 
repute; it permitted Jews tocugage in manufactures 
and to study for the professions; but it restricted 
their right to own real estate to the cities, where 
they already possessed this right. 
Although this law did not satisfy the hopes of 
the Jews, the favorable attitude of the Diet led 
them to Magyarize themselves, From 


Magyari- now onward mueh attention was paid 
zation of to the teaching of llungarian in the 
the Jews. schools; Moritz Bloch (Ballagi) trans- 


lated the Pentateuch into Hungarian, 
and Moritz Rosenthal the Psalms and the Pirke Abot. 
Various communities founded Hungarian. reading- 
circles; and the Hungarian dress and language were 
more and more adopted. Many communities began 
to use Hungarian on their seals and in their docu- 
ments, and some liberal rabbis even began to preach 
in that language, 

The Diet of 1939-40 unanimously condemued 
the toleration-tax, or the " Kammertaxe,” as it had 
been called since the time of Joseph 11. The king, 
influenced by the Diet, was willing to remit the 
lax if the Jews would pay the arrears that had ac- 
cumulated for a number of years and amounted to 
2,904,203 gulden. The Jews finally induced the 
king to accept 1,200,000 gulden às ù compromise. 

In answer to a call issued by the community of 
Pesth the Jewish representatives of ITungary asseni- 

bled in that city March 4-14, 1846, 


Abolition Jonas Kunewalder presiding, and of- 
of Tolera- fered to pay 1,200,000 gulden into the 
tion-Tax. treasury within five years, to secure 


the abrogation of the toleration-tas. 
The offer was accepted; and King Ferdinand V. 
abrogated the “Kammertaxc” forever (June 24, 
15846). 

The unfavorable attitude of the Diet of 1843- 
1244 toward emancipation induced the community 
of Pesth and the commission for the apportionment 
of the toleration tax to petition the king Tor the ap- 
pointment of a commission which should investigate 
the oppressed condition of the Jews, The king re- 
ferred the petition to the government, and the litter, 
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in turn, referred it to a commission, under Baron 
Nikolaus Vay. 
At the sessions of the Diet subsequent to that 
of 1839-40, as well as in various cities, a decided 
antipathy — at times active and at 


Appeal times merely passive — toward the 
of Baron Jews became manifest. In sharp con- 
Eötvös. trast to this attitude was that of Baron 


Joseph Eötvös, who published in 1840 
in the “Budapesti Szemle,” the most prominent 
Hungarian review, a strong appeal for the eman- 
eipation of the Jews, Thiscanse also found a friend 
in Count Charles Zay, the chief ecclesiastical in- 
spector of the Thingarian Lutherans, who warmly 
advocated Jewish interests in 1840. 

Although the session of the Diet convened Nov. 
7. 1847, was unlavorable to the Jews, the Jat- 
ter not only continued to cultivate the Hungarian 
language, but were also willing to sacrifice their 
lives and property in the honr of danger. During 
the Revolution of 1848-49 they displayed their patri- 
otism, even though attacked by the populace in sev- 
eral places at the beginning of the uprising. On 
March 19 the populace of Presburg, encouraged by 
the antipathies of the citizens— who were aroused 
by the Tact that the Jews, leaving their ghetlo 
around the castle of Presburg, were settling in the 
city itself—began hostilities that were continued 
after some days, and were renewed more fiercely in 
April, А this time the expulsion of the Jews from 
Oedenburg, Fiinfkirchen (Pees), Stuhlweissenhurg, 
amd Steinamanger (Szombathely) was demanded; 
in the last two cities they were attacked. At Stei- 
namanger the mob advanced upon the synagoguc, 
eut up the Torah serolls, and threw them into a 
well. Nor did the Jews of Pesth escape, while 
those at Waag-Neustadtl especially sullered. from 
the brutality of the mob. Bitter words against tlie 
Jews were also heard in the Diet. Some Jews ad- 
vised einigration to Americ as a means of escape; 
and a society was founded at Pesth, with a branch 
at Presburg, for that purpose. A few left llungary, 
seeking a new home across the sea, but the majority 
remained. 

Jewseatered the national guard as early as March, 
Is48; although they were excluded from certain 
cities, they reentered as soon as the danger to the 
country seemed greater than the hatred of the citi- 

zens. At Pesth the Jewish national 
Jews in the guard formed a separate division. 
Hungarian When the national guards of Papa 


Army, were mobilized against the Croatians, 
1848. Leopold Lów, rabbiof Pápa, joined the 


Hungarian ranks, inspiring his com- 
panions by lus words of encouragement. Jews were 
also to be found in the volunteer corps, and among 
the honved and landsturm,; and they constituted one- 
third ot the volunteer division of Pesth that marched 
along the Drave against the Croatians, being blessed 
by Rabbi Schwah June 22, 1848, Many Jews 
throughout the country joined the army to fight Tor 
their fatherland; among them, Adolf ITübseh, sub- 
sequently rabbi at New York; NSchiller-Szinessy, 
afterward lecturer at the University of Cambridge; 
and Lenatz Einhorn, who, under the name of * Edu- 
ard Horn.” subsequently became state secretary of 
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the Hungarian. Ministry of Commerce, The rebel 
Hous Servians slew the Jews at Zenta who sympa- 
thized with Hungary; among them, Rabbi Israel 
Ullmann and Jacob Münz, son of Moses Münz of 
Alt Ofen. The conduct of the Jewish soldiers in 
the Hungarian amoy was highly commended by 
Generals Klapka and Görgey. lenatz Einhorn es 
timated the number of Jewish soldiers who took 
part in the Hungarian Revolution to be 20,000; but 
this is most likely exaggerated, as Bela Bernstein 
enumerates only Too combatants by name in his 
work, “Az 1545-49 iki Magyar Szabadsagharez és 
a Zsidók ? (Budapest, 1808). 

The HIungarian Jews served their соту not only 
with the sword, but also with funds. Communities 
aud individuals, hebra kaddishas and other Jewish 
societies, trecly contributed silver and gold, armor 
and provisions, clothed and fed the soldiers, and 
furnished lint and other medical supplies to the 
Iungarian camps. Meanwhile they did not forget 
to take steps to obtain theirrightsas citizens. When 
the Dict of IS47-48—in whieh, according to ancient 
law, only the nobles and those having the rights of 
nobles might take part—was dissolved (April 11), and 
the new Parliament—at whieh under the new laws 
the delegates elected by the commons also appeared 
—was convened at Pesth (luly 2, 1548), the Jews 
hopefully looked forward to the deliberations of the 
new body. 

Many Jews thought to pave the way for emanci- 
pation by à radical reform of their religious life, 
in agreement with opinions uttered in the Diets 
and in the press, that the Jews should not receive 

equal civic rights until they had re- 
Reform and formed their religion. This reform 

Eman- had been first demanded in tlie session 

cipation. of 1839-40, From this session on ward 

the necessity of a reform of the Jewish 
cult was generally advocated in the press and in 
gencral assemblies, mostly in a spirit of friendliness. 
Several counties instructed their representatives not 
to vote for the emancipation of the Jews until they 
desisted from practising the externals of their re- 
ligion. 

Louis Kossuth voiced the wish of nearly the whole 
nation when he declared in the *Pesti Піар” in 
1844 that it was necessary to convene a Jewish San- 
hedrin for the purpose of instituting reforms among 
the Jews. but the ideas of Reform found little 
response among the Hungarian Jews at this time, 
the community of Pesth being the most eager to 
adopt it. Among its advocates in that city were 
students at the university, teachers, physicians, aud 
some merchants, who organized a Reform society 
similar to that which had been founded by rabbi Sam- 
uel Holdheim at berlin May 8, 1545. The organ of 
the Pesth society was the German weekly "Der 
Ungarische Israelit,” founded by 1. Einhorn April 
15, 1848, and which included in its program not only 
the emancipation of the Jews and the reform of 
Jewish worship, but also the encouragement of liun- 
garian sympathies wd liungarian culture among 
the Jews, The founders, desiring to extend the in- 
fluence of the Reform society, organized it as a cen- 
tral society for the propagation of Reform ideas and 
the direction of branch societies in the provinces. 
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But the appeals addressed to the eommunities out 
side of Pesth met with few responses, except at 
Arad, Tünfkirchen, Grosswardcin, and Nagy-Bees- 
kerek. The rabbi of the Reform society at Gross 
wardein was Dr. Leopold Rockensteim, who soon 
exchanged the Bible for the sword, ancl rose to the 
rank of Hentenant during the Revolution. Moses 
Barren, of Nagy Beeskerck, the enthusiastic advo 
cate of Reform, also took part in the Revolution as 
otlieer. 

For the purpose of urging emancipation all the 
Jews of Hungary sent delegates to à conference at 
Pesth on July 5, 18458; there a commission consisting 
of ten members was chosen, to which was entrusted 
the task of agitating in behalf of emancipation; but 
the commission Was instructed to make no conces- 
sions in regard to the Jewish faith, even if the Par- 
liament should stipulate such as the condition on 
Which civie equality to the Jews would be granted. 
The commission soon after addressed a petition to 
the Parliament, but it proved ineffective. 

The great indifference displayed by the Jews of 
the provinces did not discourage the reformers at 


Pesth. Aided by the counsel and en- 
Reform  couragement of Holdheim and the 
Society llungarian press, they called a general 
Founded. assembly, duly 8, 1845, at which the 


founding of the Ungarischer  Israe- 
litischer Central-lteformverein was detinitely deter 
mined upon. On Saturday, Sept. 28, the Retorm 
society informed the Pesth congregation that it 
had chosen Ignatz Ersmorn as its rabbi. Einhorn 
was sent to Berlin in order toinvestigate the institn- 
tions and customs of the Reform socicty there; and 
he entered upon his pastoral duties with the begin 
ning of the great festivals. 

The object for which the society was fighting, the 
emancipation of the Jews, was granted by the na 
tional assembly at Szeged on Saturday, the eve of 
the Ninth of Ab (July 28, 1849). The bill, which 
was quickly debated and immediately became a law. 
realized all the hopes of the Reform party. The 
Jews obtained full citizenship; and the Ministry of 
the Interior was ordered to call a convention of 
Jewish ministers and laymen for the purpose of 
drafting a confession of faith, and of inducing the 
Jews to organize their religious life in conformity 
with the demands of the time. The bill also in- 
cluded the clause referring to marriages bet ween 
Jews and Christians, which clause both Kossuth and 
the Reform party advocated. 

The Jews enjoyed their civic liberty just two 


weeks. When the Hungarian army surrendered at 
Világos tothe Russian troops that had 
Reaction. come toaid tlie Austrians in suppress- 


ing the Hungarian struggle for liberty, 
the Jews were severely punished for having taken 
part in the uprising. Waynan, the new governor of 
Hungary, imposed heavy war-tuses upon them, es 
pecially upon the communities of Рох and AH- 
Ofen, Which had already been heavily muleted by 
Prince Alfred Windisehgrütz, coim mander-in-cehicf 
of the Austrian army, on his triumphant entry into 
the Hungarian capital at the beginning of 1819. 
The communities of Kecskemét, Nagy-Korés, Cze- 
gléd, Irsa. Szeged, and Szabadka (Maria-Vheresiopel 
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were punished with equal severity by Haynau, who 
even kid hands upon the Jews individually, execu- 
ting and imprisoning several; others sought refuge 
in emigration. The several communities petitioned 
to be relieved of the tax imposed upon them, The 
ministry of war, however, decided that the commu 

nities of Pesth, Alt-Ofen, Keeskemét, Czegled, 
Nagy-Korbs, and trsa should pay this tax not in 
kind, but in currency to the amount of 2,300,000 
gulden, As the communities were unable to collect 
this sum, they petitioned the government to remit 
it, but the result was that not only the communities 
in question but the communities of the entire coun 

try were ordered to share in raising the sum, on 
the ground that most of the Jews of Hungary had 
supported the Revolution, Only the communities of 
Temesvár and Presburg were exempted from this 
order, they having remained Joyal to the existing 
government. The military commission snbsequently 
added a clause to the effect that individuals or eom 

munities might be exempted from the punishment, 
if they could. prove hy documents or witnesses, be 

fore a commission to be appointed, that they had not 
taken part in the Revolution, cither by word ordeed, 
morally or materially. The Jews refused this means 
of clearing themselves, and finally declared that 
they were willing to redeein the tax. by collecting a 
certain swm for a national school-fund, Emperor 
Francis Joseph therefore remitted the war-tax (Sept. 
30, 1850), but. ordered that the Jews of Hungary 
without distinction should contribute toward a Jew- 
ish school-fund of 1,000,000 gulden; and this sum 
was raised by them within a few years. 

On the restoration ot peace the Austrian govern: 
ment undertook to destroy all the marks of the Revo. 
lution, in consequence of which the Reform society 
of Pesth was dissolved (1852). Ignatz Einhorn emi- 
grated; and his successor, David EINnoRN, went to 
America. 

The emancipation of the Jews remained in abey- 
ance While the house of Hapsburg held absolute 

sway in llungary; but it was again 
Emancipa- taken iu hand when the Austrian 
tion troops were defeated in Italy in 1859. 
Movement In that year the cabinet, with Emperor 
Revived. Francis Joseph in the chair, decreed 
that the status of the Jews shonld be 
regulated in agreement with the times, but with due 
regard for the conditions obtaining in the several lo- 
enlities and provinces. The question of emancipa- 
tion was ngain loudly agitated when the emperor 
convened the Diet April 2, 1861; but the early dis- 
solution of that body prevented it from taking 
action in the matter, 

The deeade of absolutism in Hungary (1849-59) 
was heneticial to the Jews in so far as it forced them 
to establish schools. most of whieh were in charge of 
trained tenchers. The government organized with 
the Jewish school-tund model sehools at Satoralja- 
Ujhely, Temesvár, Fünfkirchen, and Pesth. In the 
last-named city it founded in 1859 the Israelitish 
State Teachers’ Seminary, the principals of which 
have ineluded Abraham Lederer, HTeiurieh DEUTSCH, 
and Joseph Baxoczr (1903). The graduates of this 
institution have rendered valuable services in the 
enuse of patriotism and religions education, 
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When the Parliament dissolved in [861, the eman- 
eipation of the Jews was deferred to the corona- 
tion of Francis Joseph. On Dee. 22, 
Emancipa- 1867, the question eame before the 
tion. lower house, and on the favorable 
report of Coloman Tisza and Sigmund 
Bernáth a bill in favor of emancipation was adopted, 
which was passed by the upper house on the fol- 
lowing day. This bill (article xvii. of the Laws of 
the Parliament session of 1867) was received with 
universal satisfaction not only by the Jews, but also 
by the whole country. 

Even before the passage of the bill, Minister of 
Public Worship Baron Joseph Eötvös, who, as stated 
above, had written in 1840 an appeal for the eman- 
eipation of the Jews, asked the community of Buda 
pest for information in regard to the wishes of the 
Hungarian Jews. In reply they asked him to cov- 
sider the evils that had crept into the Jewish com- 
munities, and advised the convening of a general 
assembly of Jews to regulate these affairs. Eötvös 
thereupon called an assembly of Jewish delegates at 
Budapest (Feb., 186%), whieh drafted decrees relating 
to the organization of the communities and schools. 
These were subsequently discussed at the General 
Jewish Congress convened by the king at Budapest 
(Dec. 14, 1868-Feb. 23, 1869). The president of this 
congress, which later sat in the county house of 
Pesth, was the physician Ignatz lirschler, president 
of the eongregation of Pesth in 1861, who was 
highly esteemed for his activity, scholarship, aud 
courage; and the vice-presidents were Leopold Pop- 
per and Moritz Wahrmann, the latter being the first 
Jewish delegate in the hungarian Parliament, 

The discussions of the congress did not bear fruit 
as was expected, but resulted in bitter dissensions 

and a split in the Hungarian Jewry. 
Divisions. The rules and regulations drawn up 

by the congress and approved by the 
king were to be enforced by communal district com- 
missioners; but these failed in their efforts in eonse- 
quence of the bitter opposition of many of the pro- 
vincial communities. The Orthodox Shomere ha-Dat 
society encouraged many communities to petition 
the lower house to suspend these regulations, on the 
ground that they were hostile to the ancient spirit 
of Judaism. The Parliament decreed March 18, 
1870, that in view of the principle of religious lib- 
erty, the petitioners were not obliged to submit to 
regulations of the congress which were contrary to 
their convictions, In consequence of this decree the 
Orthodox Jewish delegates drafted another set of 
regulations, and appointed a commission to lay 
them before the king, who immediately approved 
them. 

Tlie secession of the Orthodox Jews was not the 
only schism in Hungarian Judaism; there were com- 
munities which would aecept neither the decrees of 
the congress nor those of the Orthodox party, but 
adopted a neutral stand, clinging to tbeir ancient 
eommuna] statutes, and called themselves the “ Sta- 
tus Quo Ante” party. There were, furthermore, 
communities of Hasidic tendencies, which in sty- 
ling themselves Jewish Sephardic communities 
either emphasized their Sephardic ritual or merely 
wished to be distinguished from the Orthodox, 
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with whom they were olherwise identical, Of these 
four factions of Tlungarian Judaism, all of which, 
however, retained the same fundamental re lisious 
puces, two organized a central office at Pesthi: 
those that adopted the regulations of the congress 
instituted a “central bureau": while the Orthodox 
party established an " executive commission." 

Iu the midst of these dissensions, which weakened 
Judaism and impaired. tts prestige, the Theological 
Seminary at Budapest (as the incorporated towns 
of Buda and Pesth were now called) was opened 
Oct. 4, 1577, in spite of the bitter opposition of the 
Orthodox party. lts body of professors, some of 
whom are among the foremost Jewish scholars, as 
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well as the students whe have received their train- 
ing there, have justified the expectations of its 
fonnders 

After the Hungarian Jews were finally emanci- 
pated they endeavored to have their faith duly rec- 
ognized as onc of the legally acknowledged religions 
of the country. Their demand, which had already 
been voiced by the congress, and as early as 1818 by 
Leopold Löw, was frequently brought up by the 
Jewish central bureau. and continued to form ה‎ 
standing subject of discussion in the Jewish press 
and hy publie men. On April 26, 1898, Minister of 
Public Worship Connt Albin. Csáky sent а hill ac- 
ceding to the demand to the lower house, which in 
the all year passed it almost. unanimously, 
The upper house, after twice rejecting it, finally 
passed it May Ui, 1896. "Phe law (article Alii; of 
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the Laws of the Parinunent of 1595) rends, 
Jewish religion is hereby declared to be 
recomuizei religion." 

Since their emnnncipation the Jews have take rt aun 
active part in the political, industrial, scientitie, ane 
artistic life of Hungary. lm all these tields they 
have achieved prominence, They have alsetounded 
great religious institutions, Ther proeress has not 
heen arrested even ly anti Semitisin, which first de 
veloped in 88321 the time of the Tisza Eszláracceu 
sation of ritual murder, 
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HUNTING: Pursuit of wild game; the common 
means of obtaining food before the pastoral or agri- 
cultural stage of development. The ilebrews of the 
Biblicul age, however, seem to have passed this 
stage, as the heroes of Biblical story (Abraham, Jacob, 
Joseph, David) are invariably regarded as shepherds. 
llunting was at that time regarded as something 
foreign. Nimrod was “a mighty hunter hefore the 
Lord ? (Gen. х. 9), and Esau, as a cunning hunter, 
is contrasted with Jacob (Gen. Xxxv.). Yet tbe 
pursuit of wild game was frequent even after the 
Israclites had settled in Canaan (comp. Lev. xvii. 13). 
Provision was made for the undisturbed use of the 
timber-lands by the beasts of the field in Sabbatical 
years (Ex. xxiii. 11; Lev. xxv. 7). Many wild ani- 
mals, like the hart, roebuck, chamois, and antelope, 
were used for food and regarded as clean. A few 
dangerous beasts of prey, like the bear and the lion, 
had their habitats in Palestine, and means were taken 
to destroy them, as shown In the well-known in- 
stances of Samson and David. Pitfalls аз well 
as hets were employed to entrap the lion (Ezek. xix. 
4, 8); bows and arrows (Gen. xxvii. 3) as well as 
the snare (Ps. xci. 3) were used against game. 
Nets were employed also to capture the gazel (Isa. 
xxxi. 1) Other traps were also utilized (Ps. xcii. 
3; I] Sam. xxiii. 15). 1t is doubtful whether Prov. 
xii. 27 refers to hunting as à sport or as a means of 
livelihood, though the term * zedo? seems to imply 
that part of the food of the Ilebrews was derived 
from the chase. 

Ilunting is not often mentioned after Bible times, 
and Herod's proficieney in this direetion (Jose- 
из kJ 1.20 s 12} may have. been a result of 
his ITellenistie tendencies. Horses were used regu- 
larly for the chase (édem, " Ant.” xv. 7, $8 7; xvi. 10, 8 
3). Few references to hunting occur in tlie Talmud 
(В. B. 75a; Hul. 60b; ‘Ab. Zarah 18b). Objection to 
huntiug seems to have arisen on the ground that it 
was cruel, and therefore un-Jewish. “Jie who hunts 
game with dogs as Gentiles do will not enjoy the 
life to come,” said Meir of Rothenberg (Responsa, 
No. 27). Instances occurof Jews enjoying the chase 
in medieval times (сотр. Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 173). In 
Provence they were even skilled in falconry, and 
followed the game on horseback (Berliner, * Ausdem 
Innern Leben," p. 17). An instance is on record in 
which the Jews of Colchester, in 1267, joined some 
Gentile neighbors in the pursuit of a doe Glacobs, 
“Jewish Ideals,” p. 226). One objection to hunting 
on the part of Jews was due to the fact that, owing 
to the requirements of the dietary laws, they could 
rarely enjoy the results of the bunt (S. Morpurgo, 
Responsa, 66b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
pp. 315-310. 
J. 


HUPFELD, HERMANN: German Christian 
Biblical scholar; born at Marburg March 81, 1796; 
died at Halle April 24, 1860. Ile was professor of 
Old Testament exegesis at Marburg from 1825 to 
1842, when he suceceded Gesenius at 11116 (1843- 
1866). In his * Die Quellen der Genesis und die Art 
Ihrer Zusammensetzung von Neuem Untersucht” 
(1853), Hupfeld, reviving a suggestion of Ilgen 
(1798), with fresh. proofs demonstrated the distinc- 
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tion between Band P, and the independence of J, 
and showed that the combination of J, E, and P was 
the work of a redactor. lle thus refuted the then 
eurrent supplementary hypothesis, established the 
documentary hypothesis, and permanently directed 
Pentateuch analysis into its present channels. 8 
commentary on the Psalms (* Die Psalmen Ueber- 
setzt und Ausgelegt,” 1555-62; later eds., 1867-71 
and 1888) is highly esteemed for its grammatical an- 
alysis. IIe wrote also * De Rei Grainmatice apud Ju- 
d:vos Initiis Antiquissimisque Scriptoribus ” (Halle, 
1846), on Jewish grammatical writers, and “ Commen- 
tatio de Primitiva et Vera Festorum apud 8 
Ratione ” (Halle, 1851-64), on the Jewish festivals. 
BiBLIOGRArrIY : Riehm, D. Hermann Hupfeld, Lebens- und 
Charakterbild eines Deutschen Professors, Malle, 1857 > AL 
gemeine Deutsche Biographie, xili. 429-420. 
ju К. HIC: 
HUPPAH: A Hebrew word signifying a canopy 
(Isa. iv. 5; Lev. R. xxv.; Eccl. R. vii. 11), espe- 
cially the bridal canopy. Snbsequently it became 
also the term for a wedding. Originally the bnp- 
pah was the chamber in which tbe bride awaited the 
groom for the marital union; henee the Biblical 
statement that the sun comes ont of his tabernacle 
in tbe morning “as a bridegroom cometh out of his 
chamber [hnppah]? (Ps. xix. 6 [A. V. 5]; comp. 
Joel ii. 16). The bridal procession — а festal af- 
fair in which the whole town participated — cul- 














Huppah, or Wedding-Baldachin, Among Dutch Jews, 
Seventeenth Century. 
(From Leusden, ** Philologus Hebrao-Mistus,’? Utrecht, 1657.) 


minated in the ushering into the huppah of the 
bride and bridegroom, this act signifying the actual 
surrender of the daughter by her father to the man 
who was henceforth to be her lord as well as her 
husband (Tobit viii. 4; Kid. 5a; Yer. Ket. iv. 7, 
28d; Maimonides, “Yad,” Ishut, x. 1-2). Before 
entering the huppah the bridegroom had to recite 
the seven nuptial benedictions (Tobit viii. 5; Ket 
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Tb; “Yad.” le. 4; Shulhan ‘Arak, Eben ha Ezer, | bride (comp. John iii, 29. Matt axv 1-38) The 
34, 1), Outside the huppah (in former times inside) | bride hack to remain in tlie парраи for seven days, 
the groomsmen and bridesmaids stood as guards | as long as the wedding festivities lasted. (Judges 
awaiting the good tidings that the union had been | xiv. 15); hence the name of these festivities, “the 
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Hirpall, OR WEDDING-BALDACUIN, AMONG GERMAN JEWS, EIGHTEENTH CENIURY. 
(From Bodenschatz, * Kirchliche Verfassung," 1749.) 


happily consummated with reference to Deut. xxii. | seven days of her” or “of the huppah" (Peslk. 


17 (see Yer. Ket. i. 25a; Tan., Korah, ed. Buber, p. | 1490). 
96; Pirke R. El. xii.), while the people indulged in The wedding party was called " bene huppah," 


dancing, singing, and especiully in praises of the | and could dispense with the performance of other 


Huppah 
Hurwitz 
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religious obligations, such as sitting in the sukkah 
(Yer. Suk. ii. 58a). To it belonged, besides the 
groomsmen (“sushbinim”), the respective fatbers of 
the bride and bridegroom. The bridegroom's father 
was required to build and adorn the bridal canopy 
for his son und to lead him into it (Sanh. 108a; Ber. 
25b; Lev. R. xx.) At times tbe mother built the 
huppah for her son (Sotah 12b). When a young 
man reached his eighteenth year the father was 
obliged to lead him into the huppah (Ab. v. 21). At 
the circumcision ceremony tbe people blessed the 
father, wishing him to be privileged also to lead his 
son to the huppah (Yer. Ber. ix. 14а). 

The huppah was a baldachin made of precious 
purple cloth adorned with golden jewels of a moon- 
like sbape (моі 49b; Yer. Sotah ix. 24c); later it 
was in the form of a bower, made of roses and myr- 
tles (^ Tanya,” 90). For Adam's wedding with Eve 
God built, one above the other, ten (Kol Bo lv. 
reads * seven ") baldachins of precious stones (Pirke 
R. El. xii.), the angels keeping watch outside and 
dancing (comp. Gen. R. xviii). 

Wheninthe course of time tlie character of the wed- 
ding ceremony changed, the huppah changed with 


it, and was transformed 
קול ששון‎ 
EX /היל חח ן‎ 










into a portable canopy 
resting on four poles 
carried by four youths. 
Underit the bridal couple 
stood during the per- 
formance of the wedding 
ceremony by the rabbi 
(Shulhan ‘Aruk, @¢.), the 
real idea of the marital 
union being expressed 
symbolically by the 
spreading of the tallit over them (Ibn Yarhi, “ Ha- 
Manhig,” pp. 109-110; Kol Bo Ixxv.; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, iv. 1). 
Eventhisessential custom, ex- 
pressing the symbolic union, 
has been discarded hy many 
Orthodox Jews, while the 
Reform rabbis have given up 
the huppah, regarding it as 
an empty form void of mean- 
ing. The portable canopy 
came into use owing to the 
fact that formerly weddings 
took place in front of the 
synagogue, as it was consid- 
ered to be especially auspi- 
cious to be married under the canopy of heaven 
(Jacob Molin, * Minlinge Maharil,” eh. * Minhag ha- 
Nissu' im"; Mordecai Jate, in * Lebush,” НИК. Kid- 
dushin, p. 59). Bee MARRIAGE CEREMONIES, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Briiek, Pharisilisehe Volkssitten und Ri- 
tualien, pp. 28-39, Breslau, 1840; Low, Lebensalter, pp. 188- 
190, Szegedin, 1875. K 
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HUR .1--.(חור)‎ Biblical Data: Manof Judah, 
the grandfather of Bezaleel, the chief artificer of the 
Tabernacle (Ex. xxxi. 2, xxxv. 80, xxxvii. 22). AC- 
cording to the fuller genealogy in I Chron. ii. 18-20, 
he was the first-born son of Ephrath, the second wife 
of Caleb ben Hezron. Besides Uri, Hur had three 
other sons, founders of Kirjath-jearim, Beth-lehein, 
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and Beth-gader )[ Chron. ii. 50, 51). In 1 Chron. 
iv. 4, however, Hur is called. the father of Beth- 
lehem, IIe is first mentioned with Moses and Aaron 
on the occasion of the battle with Amalek at Rephi- 
dim, when he aided Aaron to uphold the hands of 
Moses (Ex. xvii. 10, 12); he is again mentioned as 
having, with Auron, been left in charge of the peo- 
ple while Moses ascended Mount Sinai (Ex. xxiv. 14). 
According to Josephus (^ Ant." iii. 2, & 4), Паг was 
the husband of Miriam; in the Targum to I Chron. 
ii. 19, iv. 4, IIur's mother, liphrath, is identified 
with Miriam. There is a tendency among modern 
critics to regard the Hur associated with Moses as 
another than Iur, grandfather of Bezaleel. 


E. G. l M. SEL. 


In Rabbinical Literature: [ur was the son 
of Caleb, and when Moses was about to be taken by 
God, he appointed his nephew Hur, with Aaron, as 
leader of the people. While Moses tarried on the 
mountain, the people came to Aaron and Hur with 
the request to make them a god in the place of 
Moses (Ex. АХАП. 1). Then lur, remembering his 
lineage and high position, rose up and severely re- 
proved the people for their godless intentions; but 
they, aroused to anger, fell upon him and slew him. 
The sight of his lifeless body indneed Aarou to com 
ply with the wishes of the people, as he preferred to 
commit a sin himself rather thau see the people 
burdened with the crime of a second murder (Pirke 
R. El. xliii; Ex. RH. xli. 7; Lev. Roy ee 
xv. 21; Tan., ed. Buber, ii. 118: Banh. та conn 
also Ephraem Syrus to Ex, xxxii. 1). Asa reward 
for ב'ענו]]‎ martyrdom, his son, Bezaleel, was the 
builder of the Tabernacle; and one of his descend- 
ants was Solomon, who had the Temple built (Ex. 
R. xlviii. 5; comp. Sotah 11b). 

J: L. G. 

2. The fourth of the five kings of Midian who 
were slain with Balaain (Num. xxxi. 8), and who are 
described in Josh. xiii. 21 as “princes of Midian” 
and “dukes of Sihon.” 3. Father of the Rephaiah 
wlio ruled “the half part of Jerusalem,” and assisted 
Neheiniab in the repair of the walls (Neh. iii. 9). 

E. G. IL. M. SEL. 


HUREWITZ, ISRAEL (Z. LIBIN): Russian- 
American playwright; born Dec.,1872, at Gorki 
government of Moghilef. Between 1885 and 1888 he 
received some secular tuition from his brother, Пау 
vim Dob Jlurwitz, the Hebrew economist and jour- 
nalist. Alter working ata trade for some years, he 
emigrated to London (1892), and nine months later 
went to the United States. There he made his way, 
step by step, to a well-earned reputation as a writer. 
In 1902 his “ Yidishe Sketches" appeared, under the 
pseudonym "Z. Libin,” depicting with accuracy and 
vividness many phases of Russian-Jewish life in 
New York. ln 1898 he successfully essayed wri- 
ting plays for the Judieo-German stage of New 
York. Since then he has been writing regularly 
and successfully for that stage. He has produced: 
“Dovid und Zain Tochter” (1899); “ Die Gebrochene 
Bchwue” (1900); “ Die Idishe Medea" (1901); and 
" Gebrochene IHertzer " (1903). 

H. R. 

HURWITZ. 





M. Gar. 
See Hoiwrrz. 
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HURWITZ, ADOLF: German mathematician , 
born Mareh 26, 1850, at Hildesheim; studicd at 
Munich, Berlin, and Leipsic. In. 1882 he became 
privat docent at Göttingen; in 188] he was ap 
pointed assistant professor at the University of 
Königsberg; in 1832, professorat the Poly teclinicunm 
of Zurich. He haseontributed articles to the mathe- 
matical periodicals, especially to the © Mathematische 
Annalen," “Acta Mathematica.” and the “Nach 
riehten” of the Gesellsehaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Göttingen, of which society he was elected a corre 
sponding member in. 1892. М. 


HURWITZ, HAYYIM DOB: Russan 
omist and journalist; born about 1864. ad 
government of Moghilef. llis father, a teacher of 
religion, destined him for a rabbinical career, but 
the boy's ineHnation Jed him to modem studies 
After attending the local publie schools, [Turwitz 
drifted, about 1880, to Berlin and Vienna, where 
he studied languages and general philosophy. dn 
1898 he began to attract attention by his occasional 
sketches of Jewish life in Russia, in various Hebrew 
periodicals, especially in " Ha-Shiloah " (1898-99), 
In 1900 appeared his "l1Ia-Mamon ". (Warsaw), in 
two volumes, a profound. exposition, in clear Ie- 
brew, of the development and extension of the ex- 
isting economie system. During the year 1902 he 
was engaged as assistant editor of the ~ Volksblatt,” 
a Judwo-Geriman journal published at Warsaw, aud 
at the beginning of 1903 became subeditor of * Der 
Fraind," a Yiddish daily published at St. Peters- 
burg. 
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HURWITZ, HAYYIM BEN JOSHUA 
MOSES ABRAHAM HA-LEVI: Russian rabbi 
in the seventecuth and eighteenth eenturies. He was 
theauthorof: “Sefer Mayim Hayyim," explanations 
of the Pentateuch and the tive Megillot (Dyhern- 
[urih, 1690); “Seter Mayini Hay yim Sheni,” supple- 
ment to the above-mentioned work (22. 1703); " Sefer 
Nabalat Hayyim,” novele on several Talinudical 
treatises, with an index (Wilmersdorf, 1713; 2d 
ed., witliont index, 1732); “Sefer Nahalat lIayyim 
Sheni,“ commentaries on the Peatateuch ( Wilmers- 
dorf, 1714). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bill. Hebr. in iil, No. 612; Nepi-Ghl- 
rondi, Toledot Gedole Y isiuel, р. 102; Fürst, Bibl. Jud, i. 
409; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cul. 827; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Sefarün, pp. 324, 396; Fuenn, Кепе Y israel, 1,247. 


п. К. M. Sc. 

HURWITZ, HYMAN: Professor of Hebrew 
and author; born 1770; died 1544. He was a native 
of Poland, in which country he acquired great pro- 
fieiency in Biblical and Talmudical lore. He then 
went to England, and. making rapid progress with 
the English langnage, was soon employed as teacher 
in a Christian academy, where he studied seienee 
and the elassics. lle gained many friends, who in 


1799 assisted him in establishing a seminary tor 


Jewish youth, which was called “The Highgate 
Academy." In 1806 he produced an * Introduction 
to llebrew Grammar,” in which his critical and in- 
timate knowledge of Hebrew is shown to advan- 
tage. This was followed by a Hebrew grammar in 
two parts, a third edition of which appeared in 1841. 
Later he published “Hebrew Tales," a selection 
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from the writings of the ancient sages This work 
was translated into various languages, anda later 
edition was produced at Edinburgh in 18623, nearly 
twenty years after his death. In (821 he published 
" Yindicia Hebraica," a work in which he blended 
much erudition and elegance af sty le 

Hurwitz retired from active teaching in 182], A 
few years afterward he was elected to the chair of 
Hebrew in University College, London. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voice of Jacob, Aug. 2, 1811. 

2 G G 

HURWITZ, JUDAH BEN MORDECAI 
HA-LEVI: Russian physician and author; born 
at Wilna in the tirst half of the eighteenth century , 
died at Grodno Nov. 12, 1797. He graduated in 
medicine from the University of Padua, traveled ех 
tensively through Europe, and settled in Wilna. 
Where he was appointed physician to the Jewish 
community. Later he practised medicine at Pone 
deli, Zhagory, and Mitan, and finally settled in 
Grodno, In 1765 he traveled through Germany and 
to Amsterdan. 

lle wrote: “Sefer ‘Ammude Det Yehudah,” on 
moral philosophy (Amsterdam, 1763: this work wis 
approved by Moses Mendelssohn aud Hertz Wessely ; 
appended to it is * Can ‘Eden ha-Ma‘amin,” on the 
thirteen articles ot belict by Maimonides); “ Zel ha- 
Ma'alot," 360 ethical sentences (Königsberg, t76}, 
2d ed., Dubno, 1796); “Sefer Kerem ‘En Gedi,” com- 
mentary on" Had саду? (Königsberg, 1764; 20 ed.. 
Dubno, 7960); “Sefer Mahberet Hayye ha-Nefesh,” 
on the immortality of the soul (Poretchve, 1786), 
“Sefer Megillat Sedarim,” on the differences bet ween 
cabalists, Talmudists, and philosophers (Prague, 
1793); "Пека ‘Oneg,” moral sentences (Grodno, 
1797). Ile also published a Hebrew poem on the 
occasion of the oj ming of the government gymun- 
sium in Mitau (1775). The library of this gymna- 
sium preserves a number of manuscript Hebrew 
poems of his, chietly translations of Lichtwer’s 
fables and of other German poems, 


BIBLIVGRAPHY: H. Rosenthal. in Fla-Weliz, 1862, p. 207 ; Епепп, 
Kenesct Y isracl, р. 391; Delitzseh, Zur (Gesch. der JHdischen 
Poesie, pp. 55, HA, Leipsie, 1836; Recke and Naplerski, „ЇЇ. 
Sehriftsteller-Lezikon, ete., iij. 53, Milan, 1831, LR 


HURWITZ, LAZAR LIPMAN: Russian 
scholar: born 1815: died at Wilna Oct. 21, 1853. 
Пе aeted for many years as private instructor at 
Wilna, and then became teacher in a public school 
at Riga. Later he was appointed by the govern 
ment head master in the rahbinieal school of Wilna 

With 3. J. Fuenn, Hurwitz issued a periodical 
entitled " Pirhe Zaton,” devoted to Jewish history, 
literature, and exegesis; the tirst number appeared 
in 1841, the seeond in ISIL [16 was the author of 
the following works: ^"LTakirot ‘al Sefer Ivyob," 
studies on Job, published in Јох “Zivvon.™ ii. 
(1842); “ Korot Toledot Meleket dia Shir weha Meli- 
zal," history of ancient Jewish poetry, published in 
= Phe Arni 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Me ndeis. p. 1. 

rn. l. Dn. 

HURWITZ, MOSES B. ISAAC HA-LEVI: 
dussinn preacher; native of Krozh, government of 
Kovno, Russia; died in Wilna Oct; 25, 1820. lle 
was on intimate terms with Elijah of Wilna, and 
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was the teacher of his sons. He became “ maggid,” 
or preacher, of Wilma, and occupied that position 
for many years, nntil he lost his voice. Пе was 
succeeded by R. Ezekiel Feiwel of Dretchin (about 
1811). His son Jlayyim was the father of Lazar 
Lipman Hurwitz. The work entitled * Mo'ade ha- 
Shem” (Wilna, 1802), on the Jewish calendar, is 
supposed to be by Hurwitz, but the evidence for the 
supposition is very slight. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah, pp. 247, 288. 


DAR: P. ME 


HURWITZ, PHINEHAS ELIJAH: lle- 
brew writer; born in Wilna; died in Cracow in 
1812. While a youth he went to Buchach, a ham- 
let in Galicia, where he began his “Sefer ha- Berit,” 
which afterward became widely known. Nachman 
Reiss, a wealthy philanthropist in Lemberg, enabled 
him to complete his work, which he published in 
Brünn, Moravia, in 1797. Although it appeared 
anonymously, its success was remarkable; it found 
its way to the remotest parts of Europe, and met a 
ready sale even in Egypt, Algeria, and Morocco. 
A Christian publisher, tempted by its popularity, 
took advantage of its anonymity to issue an unau- 
thorized and garbled edition of the work in Prague 
(1799). This prompted Hurwitz to issue a new edi- 
tion at Zolkiev (1807), with supplementary notes 
and textual alterations, which was republished with- 
out change in 1811 by the publishing firm of Romm 
in Wilna, and about sixty years later in Warsaw. 
Its popularity is due to the fact that it represents 
a singelar combination of material, appealing to 
readers of varying characters and opinions. 16 15 
an encyclopedic work in two parts: the first part 
contains a series of tracts on natural science und 
philosophy, chemistry, anutomy, physics, cosmogra- 
phy, and metaphysics; the second part, entitled 
“Dibre Emet,” is a conglomeration of mysticism, 
theology, and ethics, and discusses obscure cabalistic 
problemsand the mysteries of divine revelation, ete. 
Hurwitz left other works in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voskhod, Oct., 1858. 


п Е. M. R. 


HUSAIN, IMMANUEL BEN MENAHEM 
SEFARDI IBN (ron 3): Talmudist of the six- 
teenth century ; author of “ 6110 ha-Gemara,” rules 
of the Gemara, published in the collection of Abra- 
ham ibn ‘Akra (“Sefer me-Harare Nemerim,” Venice, 
1599). This small work is divided into four chapters: 
the first two are on the acquisition of the right meth- 
od of Talmudical study and on halakie phraseology 
aml technical terms; the last two chapters deal with 
the study of the Talimudical commentaries, especially 
that of Rashi. The author advises the pupil not 
to consult the commentaries on апу Talmudic pas- 
sage until he thoroughly understands the passage in 
question. Пе quotes the “Sefer Keritut” of Simson 
of Chinon and the * Halikot ‘Olam ” of Joshua ha- 
Levi of Toledo (15th cent.). As regards the spell- 
ing of the name pon see Steinschneider in “J. Q. 
la. x J39. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Y israel, p. 282; 


Sreinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 665, 1053: Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Sefarin. 


S. M. SC. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE.—Legal Relations: 
Asa punishment for her initiative tn the first sin, Ihe 
wife is to be subjected to her husband, and he is to: 
rule over her (Gen. iji. 16). The husband is her 
owner (“ba'al”); and she is regarded as his posses- 
sion (comp. Ex. xx. 17). This was probably the 
case in early times, although women were frequently 
consulted in matters of importance, and occasionally 
exerted an intluence in national affairs (see W OMAN). 
Пете, as elsewhere, popular sentiment and practise 
soon took precedence over legal prescriptions; and 
in later codes the position of the Jewish wife be- 
came well defined, and was often superior to that of 
the women of many other nations. 

Nowhere in the Bible are the duties of the hns- 
band to the wife explicitly stated. Incidentally, 
three obligations that the hushand owes to his wife 
are mentioned in Ex. xxi. 10 as being self-nnder- 
stood ; namely, the provision of food and of raiment, 
and cohabitation. Upon this casual reference the 
Rabbis base an elaborate system of duties and of 
rights which acerue to the husband in relation to 
his wife. Besides the three obligations mentioned 
above, the rabbinie law imposes on the husband 
four, and also restricts his privilegestofonr, These 
duties are incumbent upon him, whether they are 
stipulated at the time of marriage or not. 

The additional duties are: (1) To deliver a “ ketu- 
bah” (marriage contract) providing for the settlement 
upon the wife, in the case of his death or of divorce, 
of 200 zuz, if she is a virgin at marriage, or of 100, if 
she is not. This document includes three conditions 
כתובה)‎ win) which provide for the sustenance of 
the wife and the children after the husband's death. 
These are: (a) that the wife shall obtain her support 
from her deceased husband's estate as long as she 
remains in his house; (5) that their daughters shall 
be supported from theestateuntil they reach the age 
of maturity or until they become betrothed; (e) that 
the sons shall inherit their mother's ketubah over 
and above their portion in the estate with the chil- 
dren of other wives. (2) To provide medical attend- 
ance and care for her during sickness. (2) To pay her 
ransom if she be taken captive. (4) To provide suit- 
able burial for her (Ket. 46b ct seq. ; Maimonides, 
“Yad,” Ishut, xii. 2; Shnihan ‘Aruk, Eben ha- 
"Ezer, 69). 

The husband must allow for the support of his 
wife as much as comports with his dignity and so- 

cial standing. “She ascends with 

Support of lim, but does not descend," isthe Tal- 
Wife. mudic principle; that is to say, she is 
entitled to all the advantages of his 

station in life without losing any of those whieh she 
enjoyed before marriage (Ket. 48a, 61a). The poor- 
est man must furnish his wife with bread for at least 
two meals a day; with sufficient oil for eating and 
for lighting purposes, and wood for cooking; with 
fruit, vegetables, and wine where it is customary for 
women to drink it. On the Sabbath-day he must 
furnish her with three meals consisting of fish and 
meat; and he must give her a silver coin (* ma'ah ”) 
every week for pocket-money. If hecan not afford 
to give hereven that much, he is, according to some, 
compelled to grant hera bill of divorce (sec * Hatam 
Sofer” on Eben ha-'Ezer, 131, 132). Others think 
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that he should hire himself out as a day-lahorer to 
provide for his wife. 1I he refuses to support her, 
the court compels him to do so (Ket. 774). 

The wife is to receive her board at her husband's 
table; and in the opinion of most authorities he 
ean not send her away from his table against her 
will, even if he gives her suflicient money for all her 
requirements. She can, however, leave his house, 
either if he lives in a disreputable neighborhood or 
if he maltreats her; and in such cases he is obliged 
to support her wherever she fakes up herabode, l£ 
the husband leaves her for some time, the court ial- 
lows her support from his property; and even if she 
sells his property for her support without consult- 
ing the authorities, the sale is valid. If she borrows 
money for her actual support during his absence, 
the husband has to pay the debt on his return; but 
if some one of liis owu free will gives her money for 
her support, he * puts his money on the horns of a 
deer," e., he can not collect. it from the husband, 
The same law applies if the husband becomes insane 
et, c sH.10-22; Eben lmi- Pzer, 70). 

The hnsband's duty to furnish raiment to his 
wife is also regulated by his station and by local 

custom, lle is obliged to provide 
Clothing a home, which must be suitably fur- 
and nished in accordance with his position 
Lodging. and with custom. Besides furnishing 
her with the proper garments suited 
to the seasons of the year, and with new shoes for 
each holy day, he must also provide her with bed- 
ding and with Kitehen utensils. She must also be 
supplied with ornaments and perfumes, if such is 
the custom. J! he is unable to provide his wife 
мир a suitalle outfit, he is compelled to divorce her 
(Ket. Gib; * Yad.” Le. xiii. 1-11; Bben ha-' Ezer, To). 
On the duty of the wife to follow her husband when 
he wishes to change his abode see DOMICIL. 

The duty of cohabitation is regulated by the 
Rabbis in accordance with the occupation in whieh 
the husband is engaged (Ket. 61b). Continued re- 
fasal of cohabitation constitutes à cause for divorce 
בוו‎ e xm. 1-16: Elon ha-"Ezer, TO, ir; sce 
NETUBAN). 

The husband must defray all medical expenses in 
case of his wife's illness. If she suffers from a 
disease which may be prolonged for many years, 
although legally he may pay her the amount fixed 
in lier ketubah and give her a bill of divorce, such 
action is regarded as inhuman, and he is urged to 
provide all (hat is necessary for her eure (Ket. Bla; 
"ה א‎ Le xiv. 17; “Maggid Mishneh," ad doc. ; 
Eben ha-'Ezer, 79; “Beer Ileteb,” & 5; camp. 
“риле Teshubah " to TS, 1, concerning a case where 
sickness follows a fault of her own). 

The husband is obliged io ransom his wife from 
aptivity, even when the expense is far above tlie 
amount promised her in the marriage 
settlement, Ordinarily, it is the law 
not to pay for captives more than their 
market value as slaves, so as not toenconrage pirates 
and ollieials in their nefarious practise (Git. 45a); 
but according to some, in the case of the capture of 
his wife the husband must, if necessary, expend all 
his belongings for her ransom. The priest whose 
wife has been taken captive, althouele he ean not 
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afterward live with her (sce PRIEST), is still obliged 
to pay her ransom, to restore her to her father's 
house, awl to pay her the amount of her ketubsah, 
lf they were both taken captive, the court may sell 
part of his property and ransom her first, even 
though he protests (Ket. oli; “Yad,” Le, xiv. IS 
22; Ehen ha-bzer, 75; Маап “Ми, Yorch 
)!ה יו‎ 209) ОШ; 

If she die before him, he must provide for her 
burial according to the custom of {he land and ac- 
cording to his position. He must hire mourners, if 
such be the eustom, erect a tombstone, and make 
such other. provisions as custom may demand, If 
he refuse to do so, or if שו[‎ he absent, the court 
may sell part of his property to defray the burial ex- 
penses (Ket. 46a; ® Yad,” Le. xiv. 28, 21; Креон hia 
лег, МО). 

The rights of the husband are as follows: Tle is en- 
tifled (1) toall the wife's earnings, (2) to all her chanee 
gains, and (3) to the nsufruct of her property, and 
(1) he beeomes her sole heir at her death (this last 
principle, however, was modified in the Middle Ages 
in various ways). 

The husband's right to his wife's earnings is in 
consideration of his duty to support her; henee if 
she wishes to support herself, she need. not deliver 
her earnings to him. Yet he can not compel her to 
live on her earnings. "The wife has to do all the 

housework, such as baking, cooking, 

Married = and washing, as well as nurse her chil- 

Women's dren. II she has twins, the husband 

Duties. has to provide а nurse for one, while 

she nurses the other (Ket. 59b). If she 
brought him a large dowry, she need not do any 
work in the house, except such as tends to the ense 
aud comfort of her husband and asis of an allection- 
ate nature, viz., prepare his bed, serve at the 
table, and so forth. At all times, however, she 
must do something; for “idleness leads to immoral- 
ity." Raising animals or playing games is not re- 
garded as an occupation (Kef. 52b, 61b; * Yad,” Ze. 
xxl.; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 80). 

For the husband's right in the usufruct of his 
wife's property and for his right of inheritance see 
Downy and INHERITANCE. 

Jesides these positive legal enactments, Talmudic 
literature abounds with maxims and precepts re- 
garding the attitude of the husband toward his 
wife. Ile shall love her as bimsclf and honor her 
more than himself (Sanh, 76b; Yeb. 62D). " If thy 
wife is small, bend down and whisper into her ear,” 
was а common saying among the Rabbis; meaning 
that one should take counsel with his wife in all 
worldly matters (D. M. 59b; comp. Мат. Lekah 
Tob to Num, xvi.) lle shall not atlliet her: for 
God counts her tears. One who honors his wife 
will he rewarded with wealth (B. M. 59b). The 
husband shall not be imperious in his household 
(Git. 6b). ' God's presence d wells in a pure and lov- 
ing home (Sotah 17a). The altar sheds tears for him 
who divorces luis first wife; and he is hated before 
God (Git. 90b). Ile who sees his wife die before 
him has, as it were, seen the destruction of the Tem- 
ple: his world is darkened; his step is slow; his 
mind is heavy. The wife dies in the husband's 
death: he in hers (Sanl. 22:1) 
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The rightsof the wife are implied in the husband's ' uf at nt of the bet ha-midrash (Neubauer, * M. 


duties, while her duties are mainly comprised in his | J, U." i. 67 et seg. )—probably after the death Mc 
rights. She should not go out too much (Gen. R. | ben Nissim. But an autograph letter from Wushicl 


lxv. 2), and should be modest even if alone with her | (discovered and published by X. Schechter, “J. Q. R.” 
husband (Shab. 140b). The greatest praise that ean | xi, 643) addressed to Shemariah ben Elhanan, chief 
be said of a woman is that she fulfils the wishes of | rabbi of Cairo (supposed by Hm Daud to have been 





her husband (Ned. 66b). See also MARKIAGE, captured with Hushicl), tends to show that Hushiel 
BIRAO RAPHY: Hastings, Diet, Bible ху. Marriage; Mayer, merely went to visit his friends in Mohaminedan 
Di die chte der Israelite н, MEI НЕР uad homer, ERO 221) eountries aud Was retained Lae the сотої r of 
230, Leipsic, 1866; Mielziner, Phe Jewish Law of Sis rious — = \ i У 
aud Dieorce eh. xii, Cincinnati; 1891 ב‎ Buchholz, Die Fu- Kirwan. 
milie, pp. 116-131, Breslau, 156: разак. Dus Musarisehi-Tul- There is considerable difference of opinion in re- 
mutdisthe Eherecht, section iii. Vienna, MH; Weill, Let — MUT UN a. 
Кеште Juive, part ii, eh. vi.-ix., Paris. 1874: Suwalski, gard to Unshicl’s nativity. Gratz, Harkavy, and 
Laune ha-Yehudi, eh. ii.-Iv., Warsaw, 1898, זנ ו‎ 6 D Kaufmann claim that he, with the other three 
E. С. 3. . di fr 


scholars, rame from Babylonia; while Rapoport, 
HUSBANDRY. Sec AcunanaN Laws; LAND- | Weiss, and Isaac llÓalévy give Italy as his birth- 


LOND AND TENANT; SABBATICAL YEAR. place. This latter opinion is now confirmed by the 

HUSHAI (п): Companion of David, gener- | wording of the above-mentioned. letter, in which 
ally called the Arcuire, When David was pur- | Mushiel speaks of having come from the country 
sued by Absalom he sent. Ilushai to frustrate A bsi- | of the “сит? meaning “Christian” countries 
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PORTION GF AUTOGRAPH LETTER OF HUESHIEL BEN ELITANAN, 


Prem the nira ditemah by courtesy cf [traf =. Nehec liter.) 


lom's plans. Tkushai pretended adherence to the | According to another but unreliable source (Mena: 
cause of Absalom, and his advice, preferred to that | hem Meiri's " uh ha-Behirah ^; see Neubauer in 
of Ahithophel, caused the ruin of Absalom (JE Sam. | ' M. J. C," ii; 225), he came from Spain. Two of 
Xv. 32-84, xvi. 16-18 et seq). The Пара whose | 8 — were his son Hananeel and Nissim 


son was опе of Solomon's commissaries (I Kings iv | len Jacob (see Weiss, © Dor,” iv. 265, note i). Ac- 
16) is to be identified with David's companion. cording to the genizah letter, Hushiel seems to have 
I CUI AL SEL, . had another son, mel Elbanan, if 7 арла? and 


| "Hanancel? are not identical, 

HUSHIEL BEN ELHANAN: President of It is not known whether Гахе wrote any book; 
the bet ha-midrash at Kairwan toward the end of | but ù few of his sayings have been transmitted by 
the tenth century, He was born probably in italy. | his pupils. Thus Nissim hen Jacob reports in his 
According to Abraham ibn Daud, he was one of the " Mafteali " (p. 13) that the story which the Talmud, 
four scholars who were captured by lbn Romahis, — without giving any particulars, mentions as having 
an Arab admiral, while voyaging from Dari to Se- been related by R. Papa (Ber, Sb), was transmitted 
baste to collect money “for the dowries of poor to him (Nissim) in full by Wushiel. Hushiel's son 
brides.” Пас was sold as a slave in North Папапсс) quotes explanations in his father's name 
Afriea, and on being ransomed went to Kairwan, — (see ""Aruk," xv, 33: Isaac ibn Ghayyat, " Hilkot 
an ancient seat of Talmudical scholarship (dlarkavy, — Lulab,? ed. Bamberger, p. 113). 

“Teshubot ha-Ge'onim,” Nos. 199, 210). There his Wnshiel was certainly one of the greatest, if not the 
Тарло іса) knowledge gained for him the position greéutest, of the Talmudiceal teachers of the tenth cen- 
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шту; and Samuel ha-Nagid, ית‎ 11 his in- 
portance and value, ordered that memorial services 
in his honor should be celebrated in Granada, Lu 

cena, and Cordova. Милос aiso wrote a letter of 
condolence to Шохе х хоп IDännncél. This has been 
published by Firkovichin "Ha Karmel,” viii. (lla 
Sharon,” No. oh, p. 215), and in Berliners “Maga 
zin," у. 707 seg. ("Ozar Tob,” p. 64), the German 
translation being by David Kaufmann. The letter, 
ending with a Hebrew poem in the Пала) ? meter, 
amd written ina very difficult style, praises Eushicl's 
knowledge and virtue, and compliments Uananeel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, in Migdal Hanuanc. pp. v. et sega 
XXxviii. «t Sey. Leipsic. siti; aritz, Gesch. v. 288, 284, note 21; 
Rabinowitz’s Hebrew lranslation of Gratz, vol. iii, Index; 
Halberstam,. in Berliners Magazin, ili. 171; Isane Halévy, 
Dorot ha- BRishonim, inch. So et scq; Neubauer, HM. J. C.i. 
Gi, OS, 73; d. ה‎ SH; Rapaport, in Billatre ha-‘Htin. xii. 
It ef seq.: Scheehter, in J. Q. BR. xi, 645 ef seq; Weiss, Dor, 
iv. 2050; Winter and Wünsche, Dic хеле Litteratur, i. 
357; ZUNZ, Hitus, p. 190, 

BIS 


к. ₪ 

HUTH, GEORG: German Orientalist and ex- 
plorer; born Feb. 25, [867, at Krotoschin, Prussia. 
In 1885 he entered the University of Berlin, and he 
graduated at the University of Leipsic (Ph. D.) in 
1889. In 1891 he established himsclfat Berlin Univer- 
sity as lecturer in Central Asiatic languages and in 
Buddhism. In 1897 he undertook a journey to Siberia 
for the purpose of studying Tungusic, receiving a 
subvention from the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
of St. Petersburg. Ile went to eastern Turkestan 
with the Turfan expedition of the Konigliches Mu- 


senm für Völkerkunde of Berlin, in 1902, and. spent 


the following year in western. Turkestan studying 
Turkish dialects and folk-lore. He has pnblished, 
among others, the following works: "Die Zeit des 
Kālidāsa ” (Berlin, 1559); * The Chandoratniikara of 
Ratnākaraçãnili " (Sanskrit text with Tibetan transl. ), 
a work on Sanskrit prosody (čb. 1890); * Gesch. des 
Buddhismus in der Mongolei: aus dem Tibetischen 
des 'Jigs-med-nam-mkha " (vol. i., Tibetan text; vol. 
11., German transl., Strasburg, 1892-96); “Die ln- 
seliriften von Tsaghan Baišing,” Tibet-Mongolian 
text with linguistic and historical notes, printed at 
the expense of the Deutsche. Morgenlündische Ge- 
sellschaft (Leipsic, 1894); * Die Tungusische Volks- 
litteratur und Thre Ethnologische | Ausbeute," in 
the Bulletin of the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences (1901). 8. 


HUTTEN, ULRICH VON: Poet and satirist; 
born in the castle of Steckelberg, near Fulda, April 21, 
1453; died on the Isle of Ufnau, Lake Zurich, Aug, 29, 
1533. As a humanist and one of the strongest cham- 
pions of tlie Reformation wielding a sharp and vig- 
orous pen in defense of religious freedom, ће sided 
with Renchlin in his literary feud with Pfefferkorn, 
lToogstraten, and the Dominicans of Cologne. When 
Reuehlin’s adversaries, accusing him of heresy and 
partiality toward the Jews, failed in their efforts to 
have his * Augenspicgel.” together with the Talmud 
and other Jewish books, burned by decree of the 
theological faculty of Mayence, Hutten hailed Reuch- 
lin's victory in a satirical poem. This struggle of 
Reuchlin against obseurantism and intolerance in- 
spired Hutten to undertake the task of freeing Ger- 
many from the yoke of ecclesiastical tyranny und of 
opening the way for freedom of faith and learning. 
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Ina Latin satire he eas igated the corruption and 
venality at the court of Pope Leo X., before whom 
heuchlin aml Hoogstraten Were summoned do ap 
pear. When the accusation :ceainst Re blin was 
pending before. the council at Rome, and the long 
delay ot the decision had brought Iumto despair, Hut 
ten, who then happened to be in Haly, sent him 
words of encouragement and inspired him with the 
hopeolaspecdy success, In" Exclamation Su ler 
tissimum Joannem Pfetferkorn “ia poen j he depicted 
the misdeeds and crimes tor whieh à bap zed dew 
named. * PRIT Rapp? was executed at Hale, «s 
it was thought that * Pfetferkorn " was his real pam, 
Hatten took occasion tosatirize this base persecutor 
of his former brethren, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konmrsutions-Loerihom; וג‎ 
fresch IX. H7 ef sey, 154, lot ef se, 123, 110 et scq. 
р. BS. MAN. 


HUYAYY IBN AKHTAB: Chief of the Banu 
АМАК; executed at Medina March, 627. Iu- 
yayy Was a courageous warrior and the most invet- 
erate enemy of Mohammed, so that Ibn Tisham, 
Mohammed's biographer, calls him “the enemy of 
Nah.” le was also a learned man, and on one oc- 
casion hada discussion with Mohammed upon the 
mystical letters beginning some of the suras in the 
Koran, At first, when the Banu а Маг were lo- 
cated at Medina, Wnyayy’s hostility to Mohammed 
was not pronounced, and when Abu Sufyan, the 
Kuraizite leader and an enemy of Mohammed, pre- 
sented himself before Tuyayy’s house. Huyavy. 
fearing to compromise himself, refused to admit 
him. Rut when the Jews, driven by Mohammed 
from Medina, settled at Khaibar, IIuynyy incited 
theim, with the Arab tribes of Kuraish and Gha- 
tafan, into active revolt against Mohammed. When 
Huyuyy came to Ka'b ibn As'ad, the chief of the 
Banu Koeraiza, the latter, having sworn allegiance 
to Mohammed, hesitated to receive him; but liu- 
уауу convinced him of the danger which threatened 
the Jews from Mohammed, and induced the Banu 
Kuraiza to support him. Later, Mohammed took 
Kainus, the fortress of the Kuraizites, carried to 
Medina from seven to eight hundred Jews, among 
them being Ulnyayy, and exeented them in the 
market-place. When Huyayy was brought before 
Mohammed, he said to him; “I reproach not mysclf 
for having carried on war against thee,” lluyayy's 
dangliter Safiyyah was also captured by Moham 
med, and a few months afterward embraced Islam 
and became a wife of the prophet. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Hisham, Kitab Nirat Rasul Allah, ed. 
Wüstenfeld, р. ЗМ, passim; Canssin de Perceval, ssai sur 
VHistoire des Arabes, jii. 83, passim ; Gratz, Gesch. За ed.. 
v. 100-102, 105. 

G. M. SEL. 

HUZPA: Aramaic word meaning “impudence,” 
used frequently in the Talmud. in late rabbinical 
literature, and in common parlance. In Biblical 

Aramaic only the verb חצף‎ is found: it occurs twice 

(Dan. ii, 15, iii. 22) in the sense of "to be strict” 

(R V. “urgent”. Tn Talmudic literature from the 

earliest times both the verb ("һалда 7) and the noun 

(*huzpa “are used in many legal maxims aod moral 

sayings in the senses respectively of “to be brazen- 

Faced” and *impiidence" ; for instance, in. the sen- 

tence. "^ No man would be sa impudent as to fell 
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a tree which is not his or to pick fruit which is not 
his" (B. B. 35b). If à man signs a document with his 
father's name only, e.g., “Ben Jacob” instead of 
“Reuben ben Jacob," the signature is invalid; and 
the plea that he did so in order to protect his signa- 
ture aguinst forgery is not accepted, because no one 
would be so “impudent” as to use his father's name 
as a ruse (Git. 87b). lf a lather enters into à mar- 
riage contract for his son, the contract is invalid, 
because a son would not be so “impudent” as to 
make his father his agent (Kid. 45b). 

The word * huzpa" is often used in the Talmud 
in proverbial sayingsalso; for example: * In the foot- 
prints of the Messiah [before the arrival of the 
Messiah] impudence will increase” (Sotah 49h); 
“Impudence succeeds even with God” (Sanh. 105a). 
Similarly: "The impudent will defeat the wicked, 
and naturally then the best of the world” (Yer. 
Ta'an. 65b), the last phrase, according to Levy 
(^ Neuhehr. Wérterb.” s.c), meaning God; * lnpu- 
dence is a kingdom [Z.e., power] without a crown " 
(Sanh. 4e); “Impudence is a sign of wickedness” 
(B. M. 53b). In modern literature the word is spelled 
“chutzpah” and “chuzpe.” 


BIBLIOGRAPILY: Levv, Neuh br. Wûrterh.; Kohut, Aruch 
Coninpletuin § Jastrow, Dict; Lumpronti, Pahad Y izhak. 


D. 

HYAMS, ABRAHAM: beni-Isracl physician ; 
died March 20, 1897; son of Hacom Samuel, president 
of the Beni-1srael School, Bombay. After taking his 
degree of licentiate in medicine and surgery, Hyams 
practised as a physician in Bombay, and in addition 
to a flourishing private practise was from 1999 in 
charge of the Bolura Sanatorium in that city. He 
was engaged in the plague hospital, opened in the 
sanatorium; and jt is believed that le contracted 
the fatal disease while employed in this service. 

Illyams was a member of the managing committee 
of the Beni-Isracl School. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew, Chron, April 16, 1897. 

Т. G. lL. 

HYAMS, HENRY MICHAEL: American 
lawyer; born at Charleston, №. C., March 4, 1806, of 
English parents: died at New Orleans 1875; educated 
in Charleston and iu New Orleans, to which latter 
city he went їп 1828, together with Judah Р, BEN24- 
MIN, to whom he was related. Hyams studied law 
at New Orleans, and was admitted to the Louisiana 
bar in 1830. For some time he was cashier of the 
ана] Dank st Donaldsonville, La. Later he re- 
turned to New Orleans, where he practised kiw and 
formed a partnership with D. F. Jonas lle was an 
original secessionist, and in 1839 was clected licu- 
tenant-governor of Louisiana as a Democrat, serving 
until 1864. Most of his fortune was swept away by 
the Civil war, in which he took a very prominent 
part. 

x LGD. 

HYENA.—Biblical Data: The translation by 
the Septuagint of “zabua (Jer. xii. 9); the ren- 
dering of the Vulgate being “avis tincta," and that 
of the English versions “speckled bird.” The ren- 
dering of the LXX., which is adopted by most com- 
mentators, is supported not only by the Arabie 
“даһа,” but also by the parallel passage (4h. xii. 8), 
which implies that by "лари " some strong, fierce 
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animal, similar to the lion, is intended (comp. Ec- 

elus, [Sirach] xiii. 18). The striped hyena (Hyena 

striata) is common in every part of Palestine; and 

its former frequency is perhaps indicated by the 

place-name “ Zeboim ?. (1 Sam. xiii. 18; Neh. xi. 94; 
we 


comp. also the personal name * Zibeon,” Gen. xxxvi. 
20). 





In Rabbinical Literature: The Talmud lias, 
besides “zabua,” three other names for the hyena, 
" bardales," * naprazu," aud “appa”; and this vari- 
ety of names has its counterpart in a variety of 
metamorphoses, each lasting seven years, through 
which the male hyena passes, namely, of a bat, an 
“агра” (Ze., some other form of bat), a nettle, a 
thistle, and lastly an evil spirit (“shed ”; B. IX. 16a). 
A similar popular fable, about the hyena changing its 
sex every year, is found in Pliny, “Historia Natu- 
ralis," viii. 30, 44; Папи,“ De Animalium Natnra," 
i. 25. As regards «dangerousness, the hyena is 
placed in the same category as the wolf, lion, bear, 
leopard, and serpent (DB. IK. 15b; Yer. D. ik. 2, 6). 
BIBLIGGRAPHY: Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, p. 107; 

Lew ysohn, Zoologie des Tabnuds, р. 76. 

СИН. 1: MAC: 

HYKSOS: Name of aline of Egyptian Kings, 
occurring in a passage of Manetho quoted by Jose- 
phus (* Contra Ap." § 14). Tt is said that they ruled 
for 511 years. Manetho explains “hyk” as “kings” 
(which Josephus disputes) and “sos” as "shep- 
herds.” The latter is “shasu” on the monuments. 
The Hyksos came as conquerors from Syria and 
Arabia; and Josephus claims them as the close kiu- 
dred of his race. They were gradually expelled in 
a native rebellion, which began at Thebes. They 
form the fifteenth and sixteenth, perhaps also the 
seventeenth, dynasties. During the cighteenth dy- 
nasty Thothmes 111. brought Egypt to its highest 
power; the nineteenth embraces Rameses 1., Sethos 
(Sctoy), Rameses 11., usually taken to be the Pha- 
raoh of the oppression, and Me(Qr)neptah, the sup- 
posed Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

The words in Ex, i. 8, " Now there arose up a new 
king over Egypt, which knew not Joseph,” are 
thought to fit the long rule of Semitie kings, one of 
whom, Apopy, raised Joseph to high rank and set- 
tled bis brethren in Goshen. Tf Adolf Erman, in his 
* History of Egy pt,” has rightly fixed the beginning 
of the eighteenth dynasty at 1530 B.c., and if the 
Biblical chronology (1 Kings vi. 1), placing the Ex- 
odus 480 years before the completion of Solomon’s 
Temple (Ze., in 1478 p.c.) is correct, then the first 
king of the eighteenth dynasty is clearly that “new 
king ” who takes measures for keeping the Israelites 
in cheek, Modern critics will not allow this; first, 
because the Israclites were put to build the store-city 
of ltuunses. bearing the name of the later kings; 
secondly, because the EÉl-Amarna letters and other 
monuments indicate that long after 1458 B.C., the 
supposed vear of Joshua’s invasion, Palestine was 
still under Egyptian control. 

If tho "new king" is to be placed at the end of 
the eighteenth dynasty rather than at its opening 
(which hypothesis is not in conflict with that of 
Joseph's ministration under a Hyksos king), it may 
be explained thus: Amenophis (Amen-hotep IV.) 
of the eighteenth dynasty, and his two successors 
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attempted to reform the religion of the country, set- 
ting up a supreme god, Aten (= NIN 7), in place of 
the many divinities of Egypt; this movement came 
toan end, and the worship of Amon, Ra, ete., was 
resumed; hence a king, not indeed new iu race, but 
new in faith and in sympathies, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sec EG YrT. 
126. H. EN.» 
HYMNOLOGY. 


HYNEMAN: American family of remote Span- 
ish and modern German origin, the record of whose 
arly history is Tragmentary. The first authentic 
record of any memberof it in the United States is the 
signature of Henry Hyneman to the oath of alte- 
gkince to thestate of Pennsylvanian in the year 1779, 

Elias Hyneman: Born in Tolland, whither 
his progenitors had fled from Spain. He was a con: 
temporary of Псогу liyneman. At an carly age 
Elias emigrated to America and settled as an inn- 
keeper and general merchant in a Pennsylvania 
country town, where he remained until his marriage. 
when he removed to Philadelphia and engaged in 
commerce, lle was the father of thirteen children. 

Leon Hyneman: Prominent freemason; born in 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvanin, May 14, 150%; 
died in New York March 4, 1879; eldest son of Elias 
IIyneman. Onattaining manhood he lett home and 
nrned his living as tutor iu country schools. Re- 
turning to Philadelphia in 1554, he became interested 
in freemasonry, and [our years later he joined the 
order as member of the Lafayette Lodge of Philadel- 
phia, being elected master in 1840. At one time he 
was also a member of the Grand Lodge of Pennsyl- 
vania. llvneman was the founder (1849) of the 
Order of Druidesses, and the uuthor of its ritual. 
In 1552 he established * The Masonic Mirror and 
American Keystone," which he edited until 1860, 
lle was the author of " The Fundamental Prineiples 
of Science” and of several works on masonic sub- 
jects, the ehicf mnong them being “The Origin of 
Freemasonry ” and * Freemasonry in England from 
1567 to 1518." In 1855 Ty neman wis one of themen- 
bers of the Jewish Publication Society of America, 

Hyneman had eight children, among them being 
Leona Hyneman, who married Jaeob Lowen- 
grund, and, under the stage name of * Leona Moss," 
became a talented actress. Another daughter was 
Aliee Hyneman, authoress; born in Philadelphia 
Jan. 81, 1840; contributor to “The North American 
Review: "The Forum”; “The Popular Science 
Monthly ”; and the author of " Woman in Industry,” 
a treatise on the work of woman in America, and of 
“Niagara,” adescriptive record of the great cataract 
and its vieinity. She married twice; her first hus- 
band being Henry Rhine of Philadelphia; her sec- 
ond, Charles Sotheran of New York. 

Benjamin Hyneman, the representative of an- 
other branch of this family, who married Rebekah 
Gumpert, left his home in the pursuit of his voca- 
tion and was never seen afterward. 

Rebekah Gumpert Hyneman: Anuntlioress; 
born in Philadelphia Sept. 8, 1812; died Sept. 
10, 1875. A non-Hebrew by birth, she emhraeed 
Judaism, and became devotedly attached to her new 
faith. She was а regular contributor to “The Ma- 
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sonic Mirror.” pablished a volume of © Tales for 


| Children.” and wrote essays descriptive of the 
| women of the Bible and the Apocrypha. 


She also 
published a number of pomas ander the titles * The 
Leper ind Other Poems," “The Muses,” ete, 

Elias Leon Hyneman: Born in 1827: died Jan, 
4, 1865; son of Benjamin Иоса. At the ont- 
break of tha Civil war he cnlisted 2s a volunteer 
ni Company ©, PHI DennsylTvnma wa vales being 
mustered in en July 26, ING]. Accompanying his 
regiment to Virginian in 1562, he served with dis- 
tinction there, and was promoted sergeant. lle was 
present at the battle of Gettysburg, and took part 
in that of the Wilderness, but was subsequently 
taken prisoner during n cavalry raid in the vicinity 
of Petersburg, Vi, June 29, 1864. He owed his 
capture to acts of heroism—surreudering his horse 
to a wounded comrade whose beast had been shot 
under him, and giving his own shoes to n Dare- 
footed, wounded tellow soldier, Taken to Ander 
sonville, Ga., he was imprisoned in the stockade 
there, and within six months died af disease necel- 
erated by insutlicient food and by exposure. in unn- 
sanitary quarters. [Tis remains were taken to Phil 
adelpliia For burial. 

Isaac Hyneman: The first member of the Ger. 
man branch of the family concerning whom any 
data have been preserved; born in Germany in 1504; 
died dan., 1886. Ile emigrated to the United States, 
and there married Adeline Ezekiel of Richmond, Va. 

Jacob Ezekiel Hyneman: born in Richmond, 
Va., Aug. 5, 18132, and accompanied his father, [каде 
llyneman, to Philadelphia in 1830. lle enlisted in 
the army Aug. 11, 1862, and was wounded at the bat- 
tleof Fredericksburg. On recovery he was assigned 
to the United States Army Signal Corps—tem- 
porarily in April, 1868, and permanently on Aug. 17 
of the same year. Hyneman took part in the bat- 
tles of Chancellorsville, Brandy Station (where he 
was wounded), Gettysburg, Mine Run (where he 
was again wounded), Wilderness, Spottsylvanta 
Court House, Cold Harbor, Five Forks, Petersburg, 
and Appomattox Court House, and was present at 
the surrender of Lee. Ile was mustered out of 
service June 24, 1865. 

A few years after the war Hyneman joined the 
First Regiment of the Pennsylvania National Guard, 
and took part in subduing the riots at Susquehanna 
Station and Палео. When the Veteran Corps of 
the First Regiment of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard was formed, Hyneman joined it. Пе was 
elected first lieutenant April 19, 1880, and quarter- 
master, with the rank of captain, in 1933. He re- 
signed April 17, 1891. During the railroad and 
mining riots at Pittsburg, Scranton, and Wilkes- 
barre during July and August, 1577, he raised two 
companies of National Guards of Pennsylvania, and 
commanded Company G, Twentieth Regiment. In 
[889 he was appointed. aide-de-camp, with rank of 
colonel. on the stall of Gen. William Warren, com- 
mander-in-ehief of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Herman Naphtali Hyneman: Painter; born 
in Philadelphia July 27, 1819. At an early age he 
showed a taste for drawing. Пе studicd art for 
eight years in Germany and France (1874), and in 
Paris became a pupil of Bonnat. Hyneman exhib- 
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ited at the Salon of 1879 a painting entitled * Desde- 
mona," which was subsequently shown at the Penn- 
nd Canti of Fine Arts in Philadelphia. 
Two years later another painting of his, entitled 
“Juliet.” was exhibited at tlie Salon, and afterward 
in New York city at the National Academy of 
Design. He won the silver medal at the American 
Art Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1902.  llyneman's 
chief work has been portrait-painting. Among his 
imaginative works may be mentioned "15 Might 
Have Been.” representing à young girl in contem- 
plation, and 1 Marguerite in Prison,” a scene from 
“Faust.” 

Samuel Morais Hyneman: Lawyer; born at 
Philadelphia ud 26, [S54 ; admitted to the bar of 
that city June 2, 1877. lle was a member of the 
board of managers of Mikve [Israel congregation 
1879-1901, und parnas 1887-90; member of the board 
of trustees, Jewish Theological Seminary at New 
York, 1886-1902, and of the board of trustees of 
Gratz College, Philadelphia, 1594-1900; president 
of the Young Men's Hebrew Association, Philadel- 
phia, 1880-82; and officer of The Hebrew Education 
Society, Philadelphia, 1894-1900. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Morus, The Jews of Philadelphia; The 
Amneeciean Jews? Annual, 5046 (1836), 


A. ICH... V. 
HYPOCRISY : 


trokpicie = “the playing 


A word derived from the Greek 
a part on the stage." lt 
denotes acting a false part in life; pretending to be 
pious or righteous when one is not. It js only in 
later Hebrew. that “hanufah” and “banef” refer 
to this failing; hence it is incorrect for the Au- 
thorized Version to use “ hypocrisy "us the transla- 
tion of the Biblical * hanufah ? and *hanef,” which 


really denote respectively “wickedness” or "im- 
piety " and “the wicked " оге the impious”; so isa. 
DONO М.И, Ххх 0. ххх. МУ Pss: 


Prov. xi. 9; Job viii. 129; xiii. 16, xv. 34, xvii. 
8, xx. 5, xxvii. В, xxxiv. 80. Пуросгіѕу is a vice 
scarcely known in primitive times when men are 
natural; it js practised only in a society that has 
established rules of piety and rectitude, and is de- 
ceived by appearances. The hypocrite is rebuked 
mm Mees. (Sirari) ххх. ио, xxsnr 2. “Let God 
destroy them that live in hypocrisy in the company 
of the saints." “Let the ravens peck out the eyes 
of the men that work hypocrisy " (Psalms of Solo- 
mon, iv. T 22-25; hypocrites are called also * men- 
pleasers? in the heading of this psalm). 

It is especially in the rabbinical literature that 
hypocrites are singled out as dangerous. “One 
shouid make known the hypocrites in order to avoid 
the profanation of God's name” (Tosef., Топа, iv. 
[onis COND. eck I луу Т}. D6 not 
afraid of the Pharisces nor of the Sadducees [liter- 
ally “of those who are not Pharisecs"], but of the 
chameleon-like men ] * zehu'iin?] who simulate the 
Pharisees, and while they do the deed of Zimri 
[Num. xxv. 14] claim the reward of Phinehas” (7. 
xxv. 12), said the dying King Jann:eus to Queen 
Alexandra (Sotah 22b, referring probably to the 
same class of men as is characterized in Psalms of 
Solomon, iv., quoted above). Such a class of Phari- 
sees, Who were mere pretenders and men-pleasers, 
w alluded to in Sotah iii. +, and characterized in 
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Sotah 22b; Yer. Ber. ix. 14b. The characterization 
of all the Pharisees as “bypocrites,” as * whited 
sepulchers, which indeed appear beautiful outward, 
but are within full of . all uneleanness,” as “a 
generation of vipers” (originally probably also 
“иені = “many-colored vipers”; Matt. xxiii. 
13-33; comp. vi. 2, б, И xv. V; Xvi 9, SSI. 
Mark xii. 15; Luke xi. 44; xii. 1, 56), betrays a 
spirit of rancor and partizan prejudice. 

Nothing was more loathsome to the Rabbis than 
hypocrisy. Gamaliel 11. announced that no disci- 
ple * whose inside is not like his outside should enter 
the schoolhouse” (Der. 28a); “he must be like the 
Ark of the Covenant, gold within as without” 
(Somi wh, alter lex. хх ШҮ 

* Hanufahb? in the Talmud denotes also flattery, 
which is another inode of simulation (so Sotah 41b); 
wherefore it is dificult to say whether flattery or 
hypocrisy is meant when it is said: “lie in whom 
there is hanufah brings wrath upon the world, nor 
will his prayer be heard " (after Job xxxvi. 13). “A 
just hin . shall ye have” (Lev. xix. 36) is in- 
terpreted to mean: “Тру yea [* hen] shall be yea, 
and thy nay nay: thou shalt not speak one thing 
and mean another? (В. M. 49a). "1 would rather 
rule over the whole world than over two judges 
wrapped up in their cloaks ”—that is, hy pocrites— 
said David (Маг, Teh. xviii. 34; Ab. К. .א‎ xxv. 
| ed. Scheehter, p. 82]). K. 

HYPOTHECATION. See MorrTGAGE or Hy- 
ГОТИ С, 

HYPSISTARIANS: Semi-Jewish sect found 

on the Bosporus inthe first Christian century and in 
Asia Minor down to the fourth century. They wor- 
shiped God under the name of Ocóc "стос Парто- 
spóTop (the Most High and Almighty One), observed 
the Sabbath and some of the dietary laws, but not 
circumcision, and cherished a certain pagan venera- 
tion for fire and light, earth and sup, without ob- 
serving, however, any idolatrous rite (see Gregory 
Nazienzen, “Oratio,” xviii. 5; Gregory of Nyssa, 
“Contra Eunomium,” p.2). They are probably re- 
lated to, if not identical with, the Massalians )* Me- 
zullin?), or the Euchomenoi, or Eupliemitai, “the 
rod-worslipers, who also worshiped the Almighty 
iod at the blaze of many Hghts” (Epiphanius, 
* Panarion, Heresis,” Ixxx. 1-3), and the so-called 
Cælicoke (“worshipers of heaven”: * yire'e shama- 
vim ") mentioned in * Codex Theodosianus,” x vi. 5, 
43; 8.19. They were undoubtedly a remnant of Jew- 
ish proselytes who retained a few pagan notions, 
but were regarded as hostile to Christian doetiines. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bernays, (zesummcele Schriften, ia Schiirer, 
Gesch. За ed., iii. 15, 124; idem, Die Juden im Bospora- 
nischen Reiche und die Gcnosscnschatten der XeBóuevoc Geov 
"Yi Tov, in Sifzungsberichte der Berliner Akademi, 1807, 
pp. 200-225: Cumont, Ffypsistos, Brussels, 1597; and the 
literature in Herzog-Hauck, Zteatl-Encye. s.v. Hypsisturicr, 
Himmcelanbetcr, and Messatianer. K 

e 
HYRCANUS: Collector of the royal revenues 
in Egypt; born in Jerusalemabout 220 B.C. ; died in 

175; youngest son of the tax-farmer Josephi ben 

Tobiah by his second wife, the daughter of his 

brother Solymius. Displaying from his childhood 

the most extraordinary abilities and accomplish- 
ments, he beeame the favorite ef his father, which 


predilection made his elder half-brother jealous, and 
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subseqnently hecame a source of misery tothe whole 
nation. His father, being unable on account of his 
intirmities to be present at an Egyptian court so- 
lemnity, sent Jlyreanusas his representative, the two 
elder half brothers refusing to attend for reasons of 
their own. The occasion of the solemnity is un 
known. lt could not have been the birth of Ptolemy 

V., Epiphanes (209 re.) as Ilyreanns was then 

only eleven years old. Iis half-brothers wrote to 

their friends at court to put Hyreanus out of the 
way. 

HWyreanus, promising his father to be very ceonoin- 
ical in all expenditures, obtained fron the latter a jet- 
ter of credit to his steward at Alexandria. We soon 
gained favor at court by his cleverness and by his 
adroitness of speech, Пе pleased Ptolemy and his 
courtiers by his wit and especially hy his extrava- 
gant presents; and when he left Alexandria he him- 
self was loaded with gifts. He was probably awarded 
also the oflice of tax-collector. Tis half-brothers, who 
had now stil greater reason for jealousy, lay in 
wait to kill him; and even his father was incensed 
against him on account of the enormous sums lie 
had spent. A battle ensued in which lIyrcanus and 
hiscompanions killed two of his half-brothers. Fear- 
ing for his safety, Hyrcanus left Jerusalem. 

At the death of Joseph the quarrels of the brothers 
were espoused by the people. The ekler sons, out 
of hatred to Hyreanus, who probably suceecded his 
father in ollice, sided with Antiochus against Egypt, 
and raised a Seleucidan party, while Jlyreanus and 
his adherents supported the Ptolemies. At the final 
triumph of the Seleucids, Wyreanus took up his 
abode beyond the Jordan, in territory granted to 
him by Ptolemy V., and was at war continually 
with the Arabian and other tribes, which he obliged 
to pay taxes. 

Hyrcanus crected a strong castle of white marble 
upon a rock near Heshban, and surrounded it with 
a wide moat of great depth. This castle was called 
"Tyrus." For seven years IHyreanus remained in 
his retreat and accumulated immense wealth, a part 
of which was deposited in the Temple at Jerusalem 
(I Macc. iij. 11). At the accession of Antiochus 
Epiphanes the Tobiads renewed their hostilities 
against Ilyrcanus and persuaded the new king to 
apture him. Ilyrcanus, dreading an ignominious 
death, committed suicide. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, stat. xii. 4, 88 6-11 ; Grütz, Gesch. ii. 
245 et хеп Adolf Büchler, Die Tobiaden und die Oniaden, 
passim у Schürer, teseh. i. 195 ct seq. 
©. ו‎ 
HYRCANUS, JOHN (JOHANAN)I.: IIigh 

priest; prince of the Hasmonean family; born about 

175; died 101 (Sehürer) He was a wise and just 

ruler and a skilful warrior. As à young man he 

distinguished himself asa general in the waragainst 
the Syrian general Cendebens, whom he defeated, 

That John was given the surname “Hyrcanus” on 

account of this victory, is a tradition to which 

Gritz and others attribute historical signilicance. 

When his father, Simon Maccaheus, was assassin- 

ated at Jericho by his son-in-law Ptolemy, John sue- 

ceeded in escaping from those sent by Ptolemy to 
murder him also. From Gadara, where he at that 
time lived, John hastened to Jerusalem, where the 
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people gladly received him as Simon's successor 
(155). le never assumed. the title of king, being 
content with that of high priest. The besinning of 
his reign was not happy. He could not avenge the 
Inurder of his father, for Dooley, whom he had 
shut up in the fort Dagon, subjected HHyreanus? 
mother lo cruel tortures on the walls of the fort 
whenever her son attempted toattack it. flyreanus, 
therefore, raised the siege after several months, al- 
though his other bore the tortures with heroic de- 
termination, and encouraged him to punish the mur- 





COPPER COIN OF HYRCANUS. 
Obrcerse ; היהודים‎ 53m יהוכנן הבהן הגדר‎ —" Johanan the High 
Priest and the ‘Senate’ of the Jews," within a laurel wreath. 
Reverse > two cormicopis ; in the middle a poppy-head. 
(After Madden, “© History of Jewish Coinage.) 


derer. Finally, however, she was put to death, as 
was, presumably, an iniprisoned brother also; while 
Ptolemy himself Hed to Rabbath Ammon (Philadel- 
phia; 135 nc.) 

A still greater danger threatened Jlyreanus when 
the Syrian king Antiochus Sidetes marched against 

Jerusalem with a kirge army, and be. 
Besieged sieged him. The hesieged suffered 
by from Jack of provisions; the hesicgers 
Antiochus from lack of water. Hyrceanus found 
Sidetes. himself forced into the apparent 
cruelty of driving out of the city all 
who could not carry arms. Afler Antiochus had 
unsuccessfully hesieged the city during an entire 
summer, he was willing, in view of the danger 
which menaced him trom the east, to enter into peace 
negotiations, Hyrcanus asked an armistice of seven 
days, extending over the Feast of Tabernacles, 
which was granted. Tard pressed, Iyreanus will- 
ingly agreed to the terms of peace. The Jews were 
compelled to surrender their weapons and pay trib- 
ute for Joppa and for some other towns which for- 
merly were Syrian. In preference to having Jeru- 
salem oeeupied by Syrian troops, Jlyreanus gave 
hostages (among whom was his own brother), and 
undertook to pay five hundred. talents of silver, of 
which three hundred were demanded at once, Пе 
is said fo have taken this sum from the treasure 
in David's sepuleher. In conformity with another 
stipulation the hattlements ou the walls of Jerusa 
lem were destroyed. 

In 130 ilyreanus, as a vassal of the Syrian king, 
marched against the Parthians. Antiochus Sidetes 
fell in the ensuing battle, or (as Appian, " De Rebus 
Syriacis,” eh. 68, states), in despair at his ignomini 
ous defeat (129), sought death. His brother, Deme- 
trins H., ascended the throne for the second time, 
but retained it for only a short period. UWyrceanus 
now seized the opportunity presented by the weak 


Hyrcanus 


ness of the Syrian kingdom to extend the borders of 
Judea to the line it had held in the days of its pros- 


perity. To shake olf the Syrian bond- 
Alliance nse and enlarge his domains, he en- 
with the deavored to form an allianee with 
Romans. the Romans. To this end he followed 


tbe example set by his predecessor, 
and sent an embassy to Rome, A great deal of eon- 
fusion, however, exists with reward to this embassy 
and the senatorial enaetments connected with it (sce 
Josephus, ent,” xiii. 9, $ 3; xiv, 10,8 32; Gritz, 
“deseh,” iii. 500 et seq. Werner, “dlobann Hyrean,” 
pp. 99 et seq. ). 
liyreunus, who had been confirmed hy the ko- 
mans in the possession of the important seaport of 
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to accept the Jewish religion and submit to cir 
cumeision. This is the first instance of forcible 
conversion in Jewish history. 1n this Hyrcanus al- 
lowed his zeal for the Jewish cause to саа lim to 
take a step which later wrought harm; for to the 
Edomites belonged the family of the Herodians, who 
were to bring about the ruin of the llasimoneans. 
The Samaritans, who still held their strongly forti- 
tied metropolis of Samaria, with a part of Jezreel, 
remained hostile toward the Jews. For this reason 
Wyreanus renewed his attacks upon them, Ие 
marched against. миа at the head of n great 
army, but as his presence in Jerusalem was neces- 
sary, he left the siege of the Tormer city to his two 
sons. Aristobulus and либо, 
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Joppa, subjugated other Syrian towns, such as 
łerwa (Aleppo) He marched аспе the fort of 
Malaba, ou the banks of the Jordan, whieh had al- 
ways been hostile to the Hasmoneuns, and conquered 
it after ג‎ six months’ siege; he also conquered the 
town of Samaya (Bammer, on the Sea ol Galilee, of 
special importance on account of its geographical 
position. lle then proceeded against the Samari 
tans, who had always sided with the enemies of the 
Jews. Ue conquered Shechem, one of the most 
important towns of Samaria, and destroyed the tem 
ple on Mount Gerizim (21st Kislew — December, 

about 120), After vietoriously ending 


Foreibly the war in Samaria, he proceeded to 
Converts subdue the Edomites, always a menace 
the Edom- to the southern parts of his domains. 

ites. With funds which he is said to have 


obtained from David's sepnlcher he 
hired foreign troops, dismantled Adora and Marissa, 
the strong places of Blom, and forced the Edomites 
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The war was unexpectedly prolonged by the in- 
terference of the Мутар king, Antiochus IX.; and 
after he had been defeated by Aristobulus, the 
Egyptian prince Lathyrus, son of Ptolemy Phys- 
con, was called to the Syrians’ assistance. Aristo- 
bulus and Antigonus not only eonquered the whole 
of the Plain of Tezrecd, especially the important town 
of Bethsan (Seytbopolis; June, 110 or 111), but also, 
five months later (25th UWeshwan = November), took 
the fort of Samaria. The latter was completely de- 
molished, and water-trenches were dug through the 
town. Hyreanus had refortified the walls of Jeru- 
salem, had secured. the independence of Judea, and 
had raised it toa level with the neighboring states. 
During his reign the different religious sects in the 
eountry— Pharisees, ассо, and Essenes—be- 
eame firmly established. Hyreanns, who was a 
pupil of the Pharisees, remained long the faithful 
adherent of the latter, although he had friends also 
among the Saddueces. Several of hiis religious ordi- 
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nances showed his Pharisaic sympathies; thus, he 
ordered Ps. xliv. strieken from the "Peimiple liturgy 
ou the ground that its anthropomorphisms might 
give rise to misunderstanding; and he ordered that 
aminuts destined for the altarshould not be wounded 
before the time for slaughter, 

ii when Hyrcanns withdrew al religious an 
thority from the Sanhedrin, the love he had enjoyed 
was changed to a hatred which was soon openly de 
clared. Ata great festival to which he invited the 
leaders of the Pharisees and Sadducees, he asked 

whether the Pharisces bad any matte 

Opposes which thev desired to bring before 

the him: wherenpona certain Eleazar ben 
Sanhedrin. Potera demanded that he should be 
content with the temporal power, and 
should lay aside the diadem of the high priest. Ac 
cording to another source, an old inan named Judah 
ben Gedidin is said to have declared that, Hyrcunus' 
mother having been beld captive in Modin by the 
enemy, Hyreanns, as the son of a captive, could not 
legally be high priest (Josephus, 7 Ant" Aiii 10, 
$5; Kid. 66a). IIxrcanus ordered an investigation, 
and the statement concerning his mother was proved 
to be untrue, He then requested the Sanhedrin to 
punish his traducer. but the latter was sentenced to 
flagellation only. Hyreanus then joined the Sad 
ducees, without, however, as some Assert, persecu- 
ting the Pharisees. He suspended the Pharisaic 
rules, and made the Sadducean statutes the standard 
for the interpretation ol the law. [t innst benoted 
that Hyrcanus, or Johanan, the high priest, is not 
always referred to when that name is mentioned in 
the Talmud. 

John Hyreanus, who, as Josephus says, was cn 
dowed with three godly gifts—the temporal power, 
the dignity of a high priest, and the gift of prophecy 
—died after a reign of thirty years. Mis death 
ended the power of the young Jewish kingdom. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, nf. xiii; €. Werner, Joh. Hur- 

can (witb fill bibliography). Wernigerode, 1877; Gritz, 

Gesch. lil. 69 (6 seq; Jost, Gesch. des Juelenthums und 

Seiner Nekten, i. 200—234. et seq; Sebiirer, Gesch. 4. 236 et 

seq.; Н. Holtzmann, Judenuthion und Christe nuthin, pp. 121- 

137 et seq. 
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HYRCANUS II.: iligh priest from about 79 
to 40 n.c.; eldest sen of Alexander Janes and 
Alexandra. lis mother, who had installed lim in 
the office of high priest, named him as her successor 
to the throne. He had scarcely reigned three months 
when his younger brother, Aristobulus, rose in rebel- 
lion; whereupon lIyreanus advanced against him 
at the head of his mercenaries and his Sadducean 
followers. Near Jericho the brothers met in battle; 
many of the soldiers of Hyrcanus went over to 
Aristobulus, and thereby gave the latter the victory. 
Hyreanus took refuge in the citadel of Jerusalem: 
but the capture of the Temple by Aristobulns com- 
pehed Uvreanus to surrender. A peace was then 
concluded, according to the terms of whieh Hyr- 
vanus was to renounce the throne and the office of 
high priest (comp. Schiirer, ® Gescli ? i. 291, note 2), 
but was to enjoy the revenues of the latter ofice. 

The struggle would have ended here but for 
ANTIPATER. Thatastute Idumean saw clearly that 
it would be easier to reach the object of his ambi- 
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tien, the control el Jude, under th. covermmn nt of 
the weak Pi reanus than ander the warlike and en 
ergetie Aristobulus, He accordingly 


Intrigues began to impress upon Py reams’ 
of mind that Aristobalus was planning 
Antipater. his death, finally persaading hin to 


take refuge with Aretas, king ol the 
Aretas, bribed Gy Лоре, who alse 
promised him the restitution af the Aribjan towns 
taken by the Hasmoncans, readily espoused the cans 
ol dH yreanmis and advaneed toward Jerusalem sith 
nanny ol fifty thousand. During the siege, which 
lasted several months, the adherents of Hy רו וז‎ 
were guilty of two acts which greatly incensed 
the majority of the Jews they stoned the pions 
Onias (ser ONIAS пА- MEO Gora), aid, instead of a 
lunb which the besieged had bought of the besirgels 
for the purpose of the paschal sacrifice, sent a pir. 
Өшаз, ordered to curse the besieged, prayed: " Lord 
of the universe, as the besieged aml the bestegers 
both belong to Thy people, 1 beseech Thee not to 
answer thecvil prayers of either." The pig incident 
Is derived. from rabbinical sources. According to 
Josephus, the besiegers kept the enormous price of 
one thousand drachmas they bad asked for the 
ати», 

While this civil war was going on the Roman 
general Scanrus went to Syria to take possession, in 
the name of Pompey, of the kingdom of the Selen 
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cids. He was appealed to by the 

Inter- brothers, each endeavoring by gifts 

vention and promises to win him over to his 
of the side, At first Neaurns, moved by а 

Roinans. gilt of four hundred talents, decider! 


in favor of Aristobulus. Aretas was 
ordered to withdraw his anny from Judea, and while 
retreating sullered acrushing defeat at the hands of 
Aristobulus. But when Pompey came to Syria (63) 
a dillerent situation arose. The conqueror of Asia, 
Who had decided to bring Judea under the rule of 
the Romans, took the same view of Hyrcanus' abil- 
itv, and was actuated by much the same motives, as 
Antipater: asa ward of Rome Jlyreanns would be 
more acceptable than Aristobulus, When, there- 
fore, the brothers, and delegates of the people's 
party, which, weary of Hasimnoncan quarrels, desired 
the extinction of the dynasty, presented themselves 
before Pompey, he delayed the decision, in spite of 
Aristobnius’ gift of a golden vine valued at tive 
hundred talents. Fhe latter. however, fathomed 
the designs of Pompey, and entrenched himself in 
the fortress of Alexandrium, but, soon realizing the 
usclessness af resistance, surrendered at the first 
summons of the Romans, and undertook to deliver 
Jerusalem over to then. The patriots, however, 
were not willing to open their gites to the Romans, 
and a siege ensucd which ended with the capture of 
the city 
Thus, between the weakness of Hyreamis and the 
ambition of Aristobulus, Judea Jost its independ 
ence, Aristobulus was taken to Rome a prisoner. 
am] Jlyreauns was reappointed high priest. but 
without political authority. This, however, was 
restored to bin by Julius Cesar, who made him 
cthnareh (1: but Hyrcanus left all authority in 
the hands of Antipater, who used it for the promo. 
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Ibn Barun 


tion of the interests of his own house. 7, 
Hlyreanns’ incapacity and weakness were so mani- 
fest that, while he was defending Herod (whom he 
had previously saved from the hands of the San- 
hedrin) before Mark Antony, the latter stripped him 
of his nominal political authority and of his title of 
etlinarch, and bestowed them upon tlie aecused. 
The erisis which arose in Palestine in the year 40 
put an end to the career of Путеапих. By the help 
of the Parthians, Antigonus was proclaimed king 
and high priest, and IIyrcanus was 
Carried = seized and carried to Babylonia, after 
Prisoner to being made permanently incligible for 
Babylon. the otce of high priest by the loss of 
his ears, For four years, until 86, he 
lived amid the Babylonian Jews, who paid him every 
mark of respect. In that year Herod; who feared 
that Hyrcanus might induce the Parthians to help 
him regain the throne, invited him to return to 
Jerusalem. In vain did the Babylonian Jews warn 
him. Herod reecived bim with every mark of re- 
spect, assigning to him the first place at his table 
and the presidency of the state council, But he only 
wailed an opportunity to get rid of lim. In the 
year 20, charged with plotting with the King of 
Arabia, Hyreanus was condemned and executed. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xiv. 5-19; idem. B. J.i. 5-13; 
Ewald, Gesch. iv. 924 ef seg. Gratz, Gesch. iil. It et seq. Hit- 
mie, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, it, 500 et seq. Sehürer, Gesch. 
i. 338 ct seq. 
0 BR 
HYSSOP (llebr. 3NN. so rendered after the 
Septuagint and the Vulgate; comp. also Josephus, 
“J. J.” vi. 8, § 4): There is great uncertainty as 
to what speeifie plant is intended either by the 
Hebrew “елор” or by the Greek iocoroç, nor is it 
Clear that the words are identical. The Greek is- 
comoc was credited with purifying qualities (comp. 
Dioscorides, i. 105, iii. 30; Pliny, "list. Naturalis,” 
xxvi. 15 et seq. ; Porphyry, “De Abstin.” iv. 6), and is 
commonly identified with the Organum Smyrnanun 
or O. Syriacum, belonging to the order Labzete, 
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The Hebrew “ezob” is deseribed as а small plant 
found on or near walls (1 Kings iv. 89), apparently 
of aromatie odor, so that it was burned with the 
Red Jleifer (Num. xix. 6). It was also used in the 
purification of lepers and leprous houses (Lev. xiv. 
4, 6, 49, 51; eomp. Num. xix. 18; Ps. H. 9), and 
in the sprinkling of the blood of the paselial lamb 
on the door- posts (Ex. xii. 22). 

The * ezob" is evidently not common hyssop (//ys- 
sopus officinalis), Which is not a native of Palestine. 
The Talinud (see below) also distinguishes the ezob of 
the Pentateuch trom the Greek and Roman hyssop. 
Maimonides (on Neg. xiv. 6) interprets “ezob” by 
the Arabie “sa‘tar,” denoting some species of Satu- 
rein, Which is cognate to the Origanum and of which 
the S. Thymbra is found in Palestine; so also the 
other old Jewish exegetes, as Saadia in his Arabic 
translation of the Pentateuch; Iximhiin his“ Ozar ha- 
Shorashim,” se; Abn al-Walid, ete. Some mod- 
ern authorities would identify the ezob with the 
caper-plant (Capparis spinosa), which abounds in 
Zgypt, in the Sinaitie peninsula, and in Palestine, 
mid the cleansing properties of which seem to have 
been traditional in the Orient. This view finds sup- 
port in the similarity of “ezob” to “asaf,” the 
Arabie nanie for the caper. 

In Neg. xiv. 6and parallels are enumerated, be- 
sides the ezob of the Pentateuch, five other kinds, 
namely, the Greek, the 60107001, the wild, the Roman, 
and that “with some [other] epithet.” For the regu- 
lations of the ritual use of the ezob, see Parah xi., 
xii.; in Parah xi. 8 the ezob is considered as a wood; 
while in Buk. 13a it is counted among the reeds and 
branches with whieh the booth may be covered. 
With allusion to T Kings iv. 33 the ezob is meta- 
phorically applied to the humble and lowly (M. K. 
251M. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Forbes Royle, On the Hyssop of Serip- 


ture, in Jour. Royal Asiatic Noc. viii. 193-212; Tristram, 
Nat. Hist. p. 45. 
LM C. 
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I. See Yop 
IBIS. 


IBN: Arabie word (in Hebrew ו(אבן‎ meaning 
“son,” and having the shortened form “ben” or 
“bin” (ja) when standing between the proper name 
of the father and that of the son, provided both 
names form part either of the subject or of the 
predicate of the sentence; plural, “banu ” (nomina- 
tive) and “hani” (aeeusative and genitive). It was 
common among the Semites and other peoples to 
designate a person as the son of so-and-so, the 
father’s name being more usual than the mother’s. 
In medieval Hebrew the Arabie word "ibn" was 
pronounced “aben” (comp. Geiger, “Moses ben 
Maimon,” in * Naeligelassene Schriften,” iii. 74), the 
change in the pronuuciation of the first letter being 


See HERON. 


due to the different value of א‎ as a vowel-letter 
in the two languages. The abbreviation for אבן‎ 
is 4 noteworthy אה‎ heing the only instance of a 
word in Hebrew shortened at the beginning instead 
of at the end. This form, “son of so-and-so,” eame 
to be used in Arabic (as it was nsed also iu the Bible) 
as а simple surname or family name (compare the 
names * Mendelssohn," “Johnson” = respectively 
"son of Mendel,” “son of John”). 
In Hebrew writings the Jews rarely used “ibn” 
or *aben" before the proper name of 
Family the father, placing it more usually be- 
Names Com- fore the name of the supposed founder 
pounded of ofthe family. Nahmanides (18th cent.) 
“Ibn.” says that all the Arabs ealled them- 
selves by the names of their respective 
ancestors, and aH the Israelites who dwelt in Egypt 
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by those of their families. Such family names, orig- 
inally composed with 3N, are, for example: Ibn 


‘Abbas "Aram Danan lfayyun 
‘Abbasi ‘Attar Ezra Kimi 
Abun Ayyuh Fakhkhar Latif 
Adoniya Berakyah Fundari Migas 
'Aknin Burgil Hasdai Sason 
Akra Dabi Mason Verga 


The Arabie “ibn” (אבן)‎ as a designation for the 
“son” or “deseendant.” of some one became so nat- 
nralized in Hebrew that dosephibn Caspi (11th cent.) 
in his Hebrew lexicon really considered it to be a 
Hebrew word אבן)‎ = "stone "), meaning the sub- 
stance of a person ora thing. 

In Spanish and Portuguese as well as in Latin 
translations of the Middle Ages (and hence in the 
rest Of the European langnages) “lbn” is Found in 
the forms “Iben” and “Iven,” as in Ilebrew, and 
iu composition with other words formed such names 
as  Abenzaburre? (“Ibn Харита), * Abendanan," 
" Abenshaprut,” * Avengayet" (* Ibn Ghay yab”; sec 
Jacobs in “J. Q. R.” vi. 6[4), “Avenerbrol,” and 
finally + Avicebron" (“Ibn Gabirol”), * Averroes? 
(“Ibn Коз”), * Avicenna” (7 Ibn Sina”), ete. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, AIn Introduction to the Ara- 

mecpHdendghure of IRM Ges. dn J. Q. ніх ית‎ u]H* x. 120 

et seq. idem, Die Arabische Literatur der Juden, Intro- 


duction, pp. XV.. XXXIX. 
ля M. Se, 


IBN ABUN, SAMUEL BEN JUDAH. 
SAMUEL IBN ABUN BEN Jupan. 

IBN ALFANGE: Spanish author; flourished 
in the eleventh century, Nothing is known of his 
life except that he embraced Christianity in 1094 
and filled the position of " official” under the famous 
hero Cid Campeador (Rodrigo, or Ruy Diaz de 
Vivar), who died at Valencia in 1099. lbn Altange 
wrote in Arabic a biography of his master, Spanish 
translations of which were made by the Spanish his- 
torian Pero Anton Beater and by the Spanish poets. 


See 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wolf, Bibl. Hrbr. i., No. 345 Delitzsch, Zur 
(Gesch. der Jlüdischen Porsic, p. 65; steinschneider, Die 
Arabische Literatur der Juden, 890b. 
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IBN BAL‘AM, ABU ZAKARYA YAHYA 
(R. JUDAH): Hebrew grammarian of Toledo, 
Spain, about 1070-90. In the introduction to his 
“Moznayim” Abraham ilm Ezra mentions Ibn Bal'am 
among the early masters of Hebrew grammar, and 
Moses ibn Ezra, in his“ Kitab al-Muhadarah,” gives 
the following data: 


“Ibn Balam came from a respected family in Toledo, and 
settled later in Seville. In his old age he devoted himself to the 
study of law [that is, to theology]. He possessed u quick com- 
prehension and an excellent memory. His style was direct 
anil terse, so that he could present comprehensive subjects in a 
few words. His literary work extended especially to compen- 
dious treatises, in Which he availed himself of the thorough and 
couprehensive studies of his predecessors, but from which he 
extracted with care only their most essential and valuable -מסיו‎ 
tents. . . . Against his otherwise noble character and sedate 
nature his irritable temperament stood in marked contrast. 
Nobody escaped his criticism, which consisted not merely in the 
pointing ont of fanlty passages, bnt in a trenchant and ruthless 
analysis of their errors." 


This characterization is fully borne out by Ibn 
Bal'am's writings, 

Ibn Balam wrote altogether in Arabie. Some of 
his works are known only from quotations or refer- 
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Hyssop 
Ibn Barun 


ences, by himself or by others, Those of his writings 
which have Been preserved are partly in Arabic, 
partly in Hebrew translations, The following works 
are known to be his: (1) * Ta'lif ti al-Mutabik wal 
Mujanis" (in Hebrew, “Sefer ha-Tagnis"), on. He 
brew homonyms, still unpublished. Only a fragment 
of the original Arabic has been preserved (see Poz- 
ninski iN EU 15. Je? XXXVII. ורק‎ (a) ל‎ Наги al- 
Ma'ani” (in Hebrew, “Otiyyot ha- ‘lnyanim"), on 
Hebrew particles. Its pnblication was commenced 
by S. Fuchs in " Ha-iloker” (i. 113 et seg.), but was 
not. finished. Fragments of the original Arabic are 
to be Tound in the notes to Ibin Јазар “Kitab al 
Usul,” published by Neubauer. (3) * Al-Aftal al 
Mushtakkah min al Asma’ ” (in Hebrew, © Па- Ре 
lim Shehem = mi-Gizrat ha-5hemot"), on verbs, 
published by G. Polak in * Ha-Rarmel” (iii. 321 «¢ 
seq.), and republished by D. Goldberg and Adelnan 
in"Ilayye “Okun” (Paris, 1879). A third editiou 
was begun in *IIa-Misderonah? (i. 21 e£ sey), but 
remained unlinished, (H * Al-Irshad,” a lost gram- 
matical treatise mentioned by Ibn Barun (7 Kitab al- 
Muwazanih,” p. .(1ל‎ (5)* Ta'did Мала al-Paurat 
wal-Nubuw wat,” an enumeration of the miracles in 
the Pentateuch and in the Prophets. It is mentioned 
hy Moses ibn Ezra, but is otherwise unknown, — (6) 
" Kitab at-Tarjili," a commentary to the Pentateuch ; 
unpublished; only Numbers and Deuteronomy are 


extant. (7) * Nukat al-Mikra,” a short Biblical com- 
mentary. ‘Phe greater part of this work is still in 
existence, The eommentary on the Book of Isaiah 


has been published by Derenbourg (^ R. E. J.” xvii. 
172 ef seg). (8) Two liturgical hymns; Ilebrew 
translations (sce Landshuth, **Ammude ha-‘Abo- 
dah,” i. 66), 

In addition to the above, a work on Masoretic 
rules and accents, * lidayat al-Kari ” (in Hebrew, 
“Tlorayat ha-Kore”), an extract from which, under 
the title * Тае ha-Milkkra,” was published hy 
Mercier (Paris, 1565), who also published the second 
part, containing the accentuation of the books of 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Job (čb. 1556), has usually 
been attributed to Ibn Balam. Wickes, however, 
wbo published the Arabic original on the poetie ac- 
cents, has questioned this authorship. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Нег, Uebers. 8 548; Zeit. für 


Hebr. Bild. 1. M. iv. 12 5 S. Fuchs, Studien WBber Abu Zaku- 
rija Jahja (R. dehudah) Ibn Bala, i., Berlin, 1593. 


G. C. L. 

IBN BARUN, ABU IBRAHIM ISHAK: 
Spanish grammarian; lived in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, probably at Barcelona. Ile was 
a pupil of the grammarian Levi ibn Tabban of Sara- 
gossa (author of the " Mafteal ”), and a contemporary 
of Judah ha-Levi and Moses ibn Ezra, who dedi- 
cated to him several of their poems; the latter also 


w 9» 


wrote an elegy on his death (comp. * Wokehe Yizhak, 
1858, p. 28; Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Перг. MSS." 
No. 1972; Brody, in “Monatssehritt,” xi. 99). Ibn 
Barun was well versed in Arabic literature, and was 
the first to realize tlie close connection existing be 
tween llebrew grammatical and Jexicograplical 
forms and thoseof the Arabic. This connection was 
pointed out by him in a work entitled “ Kitab al 
Muwazanah,” divided into two parts, the first treat. 
ing of Hebrew grammar in comparison with Arabic, 


Ibn Bilia 
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the second of lexicography. Fragments of this 
work, Which until recently was known only from 
quotations, were discovered in the Imperial Library 
of St. Petersburg, and published, with introduction, 
translation, and notes in Russian, by Paul v. Ko- 
kowzow (St. Petersburg, 1894). 
Ibn Barun frequently quotes the loran, the 
* Mu‘allakat,” the “Kitab al- Ain" of Khalil, and 
many other staudard works of Arabic literature, 
with which he was thoroughly acquainted. 8 
Hebrew sources were Saadia Gaon, lai Gaon, 
Dunashi ibn Tamim, ITayyuj (whose theories he fre- 
quently eriticized), Ibu Janah, Samuel ha-Nagid, 
Solomon ibn Gabirol, Ibn Jashush, Ibn Balam, and 
Moses Gikatilla. Moses ibn Ezra says that Ibn 
Barun also compared Hebrew with Latin and Berber, 
and that his dictionary is superiorto that of Dunash 
ibu Tamim. Nevertheless, Ibn Barun’s work passed 
almost unnoticed hy the Hebrew philologists of the 
Middle Ages. He is mentioned by name only by 
Moses ibn Ezra in his treatise on llebrew poetry and 
rhetoric. Several of his comparisons are cited with- 
out acknowledgment by Joseph Kimlii, by Abra- 
ham ben Solomon of Yemen in lis work on tlie 
Prophets, and by an anonymous fifteenth-century 
commentator ta the * Moreh Nebukim." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Caf. Bodl. col. 1060; idem, in 
Kobak’s Jeschurun, іх. 60-67 ;. idem, Die Arabische. Litte- 
ratur der Juden, 8875; J. Detenbourg, in R fe. J. xxx. 1565 
Bacher, in Stades Zeitschrift, xiv. 223 ef seq; Neubauer, in 
J. Q. R. vi. 567 ; Eppenstein, in 7%. E. J. xli. 2835; idem. in 
JIa- Eishicol, il. 108; David vou Ginzburg, in 1Ia-M«cliz, 1895, 
Nos. 152, 176, 225, 226. 
T | Br. 


IBN BILIA, DAVID BEN YOM-TOB: Por- 
tuguese philosopher; lived in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Steinscelineider believes him 
to have been the father of the astronomer Jacob 
Poel. 1hn Bilha was the author of many works, the 
greater part of whieh, no longer in existence, are 
Known only by quotations. Among them were: 
* Me'or 'Enayim," a commentary on the Pentateuch, 
quoted by Caspi, Levi ben Gershon, and chiefly hy 
the author's countryman Samuel Zarza, who often 
criticized Fim Dilia's interpretations as being too 
mystical; * Yesodot ha-Maskil," published, with a 
French translation by 3. Klein, in the collection 
“Dibre Hakamim," Metz, 1819. In the " Yesodot” 
Ibn Bilia propounded thirteen articles of belief in 
addition to those of Maimonides. These are: (1) 
The existence of incorporeal intelleets; (2) The crea- 
tion of the world; (3) The existence of a future life; 
(4) Emanation of the soul from God; (5) The soul's 
existence through ifs own substance and its self- 
consciousness; (6) Its existence independent of the 
body it subsequently occupies; (7) Retribution of the 
soul; (S) Perdition of the souls of the wicked; (9) 
Superiority of the Mosaic law over philosophy ; 
(10) The presence of an esoteric as well as an exo- 
teric meaning in Поу Scripture; (71) Enadmissibil- 
ity of emendations of the Torah; (12) The reward of 
the fulfilment of the divine precepts implied in the 
precepts themselves; (13) Phe inadequacy of cere- 
monial laws alone for the realization of human per- 
fection. These, together with the thirteen articles of 
Maimonides, make twenty-six. the nuinerical value 
of the Tetragrammaton. 
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Ibn Bila also wrote * Ziyyurim,” an ethical work; 

" Kilale ha tHliggayon,” a work on logic, of which 

only a fragment has been preserved (Neubauer, * Cat. 

Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 2168); * Ma'amar bi-Segnllot 

‘Or hin-Nahash,” a treatise on the medicinal virtues of 

the skin of the serpent, translated from Johannes 

Paulinus’ Latin translation “Salus Vite” (Munich, 

No. 228); a treatise on astrology and its connection 

with medicine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Additamenta zu Delitzseh's Katalog 
der Leipziger Biblioth, p. 826; Dukes, in Literaturblatt. 
des Oricuts, vii. 116, 4565; idem, Nahal Kedumin, p. 48; 
Senior Sachs, He-Patit, pp. 3t-33; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col. 857; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, p. 68; 
steinschneider. Нег. Urbers. pp. 499, 806, 


K. I. Юн. 


IBN DANAN, SAADIA BEN MAIMUN 
BEN MOSES: Lexicographer, philosopher, and 
poet; flourished at Granada in the second half of 
the fifteenth century. Пе exercised the function of 
day yan at Granada and enjoyed a great reputation 
as Talmndist. When the Jews were banished from 
Spain, Saadia and his father, Maimun, settled at 
Oran, where they remained until their deaths (com- 
pare Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Перг. MSS,” No. 1492). 

Ibn Danan was the author oF the following works: 
(1) “Al-Darmi fi al-Lughah al-Tbranivyah ” (The 
Necessary ше] of tire Hebrew Language), a Nebrew 
grammar with a chapter on Hebrew prosody (this 
chapter, translated by the author into Hebrew at the 
requestof liis pupils not acquainted with Arabic, was 
published by A. Neubaner in his " Meleket ha-Shir,” 
Frankfort, 1865); (2) a 1lebrew dictionary in Arabic; 
(3) commentary on ch. liii. of Isaiah, published by 
Neubanerin “The Filty-third Chapter of Isaiah Ae- 
cording to the Jewish Interpreters,” Oxford, 1877; (4) 
a philosophical treatise on the shape of the letters 
of the alphabet, still extant in a manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library which contains many other small 
treatises by Danan on varioussubjeets; (5) “Sefer he- 
Aruk,” a Tidmndical lexicon, still extant in manu- 
script (compare Neubauer, “Cat. Bod). Hebr. MSS." 
No. 1492); (6) responsi, printed at the end of the 
collection. of responsa. entitled “Pe'er ha-Dor,” by 
Maimonides (23 225-230); (1) * Ma'amar ‘al Seder ha- 
Dorot” (Treatise on the Order of the Generations), 
giving the chronology of the Jewish kings, pub- 
lished by Edehnann in "llemdah Genuzah," Kö- 
nigsherg, 1856; (3) Kasidah," a poem in honor of 
Maimonides’ * Moreh Nehukini,” inserted in the cal- 
lection * Dibre Ilakamiın " published by Eliezer 
Ashkenazi of Tunis (Metz, 1840). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, Null Kedumim, p. 1, note; Neu- 
bauer, in Journal Asiatique, 1962, ii. 256 et seq; idem, Cat. 
Boll. Hebr. MNS. Non. 1492, 2061. (3), 2255; Carmoly, in the 
Life of Azulai, at the beginning of the Shem ha-Gedolim ; 
idem, Itinéraires. p. 330; steinschneider, Caf. Nodl. со. 
2156; Blumgrund, Life and Warksof Saadiaibn Danan (in 
Hungarian), Presburg, 1900; Bacher, Per. Et. Juives, xli. 268 


et seq. 5 Steinsehneider, Pie Arabische Litteratur der Ju- 
den, p. 1£2. 


a. і. Br. 
IBN DAUD HA-LEVI. Sce ABRAHAM IBN 
DAUD. 


IBN EZRA, ABRAHAM BEN MEIR 
(ABEN EZRA): Scholar aud writer; born 1092- 
1093; died Jan. 28 (according to Rosin, Reime und 
Gedichte, p. 82, n. 6, 1167 (see his application of Gen. 
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xii. Ztohimself). tis father’s name was Meir iiid his 
family was probably a branch of the Tbn Ezra family 
to which Moses ibn Ezra belonged. Moses in his 
poems mentions Abraham by his Arabic mame, 
Abu Ishak (brahim) ibn al-Majid ibn Ezra (Stein- 
schneider, " Cat. Bodl." col. 801), together with Ji- 
dah ha-Levi. Both were, according to Moses, From 
Toledo, and afterward settled in Cordova. Ibn Ezra 
himself ouce—in an acrostie—names Toledo as his 
native place (^ Monatsselirilt,” xlii. 19) and at an- 
ether time Cordova (beginning of the Iinyy ut) 
translation). According to Albrecht (“Studien zu 
den Dichtungen Abraham ben Ezra. in "Z. р М. 
eee, 422), it a certain that he was horn in 
Toledo, Through his emigration from Spain his 
life was divided into two periods. In the first aud 
longer of these, which extended almost. to the vear 
1140, he won for himself in his native land a name 
as a poet and thinker. Moses ibn Ezra, who was 
an intimate friend of his, extols him as a religions 
philosopher (7 mutakallim ") and as a man of great 
eloquence; and a younger contempo- 
First rary, Abraham ibn Dand, at the end 
Period: to of his history (“Sefer ha Kabbalah,” 
1140. ed. Neubauer, p. 81), ealls him the 
last of the great men who formed the 
pride of Spanish Judaism and who "strengthened 
the hands of Israel with songs and with words of 
comfort.” Tn this first period of his life Ibn Ezra's 
creative activity was chiefly occupied with poetry; 
and the greater number of his religious und other 
poems were probably produced during that time. 
He likes to call himself ” the poet" (“ha shar,” iu- 
troduction to Pentateneh commentary) or "father 
of pocins " (end of the versified calendar regnlationg); 
and in a long poem of lamentation (Rosin, * Reime 
und Gedichte des Abraham ibn Ezra," p. 88) he 
says: "Once in my youth I used to compose songs 
with which I decorated the Hebrew scholars аз with 
a necklace." The fact, however, that Ibn Ezra luul 
pursued serious studies in all branches of knowl- 
edge during his life in Spain, is shown by the wri- 
tings of the second period of his life. The wealth 
aud variety of their contents can he explained only 
by the compass and many-sidedness of his earlier 
studies. 
The most prominent seholars among the Jews of 
Spain were Ibn Ezra's personal friends: in Cordova 
itself, which was his permanent resi- 


His dence, Joseph ibn Zaddik aud espe- 
Friends. cially Judah ha-Levi. The latter was 


only a few years older than Ibn Ezra; 
and on one oceasion addressed a very witty saying 
to Ibn Ezra’s father-in-law (see Geiger, * Nachge- 
lussene Schriften,” iv. 992). In his Bible commen- 
tary Ibn. Ezra afterward reported many text inter- 
pretations from his talks with Judah ha-Levi (see 
Bacher, “ Die Bihelexegese der Jüdischen Religions- 
philosophen,” ete., pp. 132 et seq). That he asso- 
ciated and debated. with the representatives of 
Karaism, which was so widely spread in Spain in 
his time, and that he was well acquainted with their 
literature, is shown by many passages in his com- 
mentary on the Bible. 
Ibn Ezra nowhere says anything about his family 
connections; but from a remark in a long comment 
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on Ux. ii 2it may be concluded that his marriage 
had been blessed with five children, They probably 
died carly, however, except his son 
Isaac, who felt Spain at the same tinc 
as his father, and who in 1142. com- 
posed in Dagdad songs in honor of 
the Arab Те A Rah (Nathanael. According to 
Albrecht, however, Abrahan left Spain alter Isaac, 
perhaps because of the conversion of the last named 
to Iskun, and with the purpose of bringing him 
back to Judaism. Tsaac's couversion was a severe 
blow to his father: and the latterexpresscd his grief 
in two moving poems (* Diwan,” Nos, 205 and 205; 
kosin, Ee. pp. М4 cf sq). Albrecht says Ibn Ezra 
left. Spain in 1127, Unable to bring his son back to 
Judaism, he went to Rome (1110), where utter maux 
troubles he found a period of rest. 

[n the second half of his life one must. imagine lbr 
Ezra i lonely inan, who, bound by no family ties, led 
the unsettled life of a wanderer. Nevertheless he re- 

sided for periods of several vears in 


His Son 
Isaac. 


Second various places each. The year 1110 is 
Period: given as the definite date with which 
After this second period begins. Un that year 
1140. he composed several works in Rome. 


This date, as well as those following, 
is furnished by Ibn Ezra in some of his works. He 
says of himself in the introductory poem to his 
Kohelet commentary: “Te departed from his native 
place, which is in Spain, and eame to Rome.” but 
this proves nothing against the supposition that 
some at least of his journeys in northern. Africa 
and Egypt, concerning which there is definite in 
formation, Were made between his departure from 
Spain and his arrival at Rome. Ibn Ezra was per- 
haps in Africa at the same time with Judah ha-Levi. 
A statement of Solomon ibn Parhon’s (* Maliberet 
he-*Aruk," 4b) seems to speak of their joint stay 
there, althongh his remark may have another mean 
ing. But it is possible that Ibn Ezra's travels in the 
Bast, which, as many suppose, took him to Pales- 
tine and even to Bagdad (tradition states that he 
went even as far as India), interrupted his stay in 
Italy, or occurred between that time and his sojourn 
in Provence. 


A whole series of works on Bible exegesis and 


grammar was the fruit of his stay in Italy. Tle is 
known to have been in the following cities: Rome 


(1140), Lucea (1145), Mantua (1145-46), Verona )1116- 
1147). In Rome he had for a pupil Benjamin b. 
Joab, for whose benefit he composed his commen- 
tary on Job. Ibn Ezra went to Provence before 
1155, stopping in the town of Béziers, where he 
wrote a book on the names of God, dedicated to his 

patrons Abraham b. Hay vim amd Isane 


In b. Judah. A native of ibat city, Je- 
Provence. dainh Bedersi, speaks enthusiastically, 


more than a hundred and fifty yours 
afterward, of 1bn Ezra's stay in Provence (Solomon 
ibn Adret, Responsa, No. 418). Judah ibn Троп of 
Lunel, a contemporary of Ibn Ezra, speaks of the 
epoch-making importance of the latter's stay in 
southern France (preface to * Rikmah"). Ibn Ezra 
was in Narbonne in, or shortly before, 1139, and ап- 
swered certain questions for David b. Joseph. He 
made astay of several vears in northern France, in the 


Ibn Ezra 





town of Drenx (department of Enrc). On aceount 
of a corruption (рут) of the Hehrew name of this 
town (DD, it was for a long time thought that Ibn 
Ezra wrote his works on the Island of Rhodes, and 
later (since Griitz) that he wrote them in the town 
of Rodez (Rhodez) in southern France (“R, E. J.” 
хуп. 301: "Молас Slike), 

In In Dreux. ibn Ezra completed several 


Northern of his exegetical works, and, after re- 
Franee. covering from an illness, began a new 


eommentary on the Pentateueh (* Mo- 
natsschrift," xlii. 23). In 1158 {bn Ezra was in Lon- 
don, where he wrote his religio-philosophie work 
" Yesod Mora” for his pupil Joseph b. Jacob, also 
his letter on the Sabbath. In northern France Ihn 
Ezra eame into eontact (at Rouen ?) with the cele- 
brated grandson of Rashi, H. Jacob Tam, and а 
poem in praise of his brother R. Samuel b. Meïr 
written an by Ibn Ezra hus been preserved 
) Le р. 27у). 

In 1160 Ne was again in Provence, and at Nar- 
bonne he translated an astronomical work from the 
Arabie, IF the dates given ina poem concluding 
his commentary on the Pentateuch are eorreet 
(comp. Rosin, Le. p. 81), Tbn Ezra's life euded at 
the place where the second. period of his aetivity 
began, namely, Rome, where he put the finishing 
touches to his commentary and probably also began 
his last grammatical work (“Safah Derurah "). ln 
the introductory verse of this uncompleted work, 
which he wrote for his pupil Solomon, Ibn Ezra ex- 
presses the hope that “it will be a legacy of Alira- 
ham the son of Meir, and will preserve his memory 
from generation to generation.” These are the fare- 
well words of a writer who at the same time feels 
his end approaching and reckons on lasting fume. 
If Abraham Zacuto's statement (* Yuhasin,” ed. 
London, p. 218)—which, however, is not substanti. 
ated be accepted, that fbn Ezra died in Calahorra 
(in northern Spain on the boundary het ween Navarre 
and Old Castile), it must be supposed that a longing 
to see his old Spanish home made him leave Rome 
and that he died ou the way on Spanish soil. 

In one of his best-known poems (* Nedod {Hesir 
Ont”) lbn Ezra has characterized the second period 
of his life in the words: "I resided in that place as 
а stranger, wrote hooks, and revealed the secrets of 
knowledge." Heistheonly example of a wandering 
scholar who developed an unusually rich literary 
activity in his roaming existence under the stress of 
eireumstances, and who wrote works of lasting im- 

portance. Ibn Ezra himself regarded 
A Roving his life as that of an exile. He al- 
Scholar. ways called himself a Spaniard )" е- 
fardi”), and gives a touching expres- 
sion of his love for his fatherland in an elegy on the 
persecution by the Almohades which began i IRI. 
in this poem (* Diwan,” No. 169) he enumerates the 
Spanish and the North-Afriean towns in which the 
commnuities fell victims to the perseeution. 8% 
remark on the eommandment concerning the festal 
bunch of greens (Lev. xxiii. 40) gives a glimpse 
into his longing for his beautiful native fand: ~ Who- 
ever is exiled "from Arabian lands to the lands of 
Edom [Christian Europe] will understand, if he has 
eyes, the deep meaning of this commandment.” 
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The wandering life of an exile, such as Ibu Ezra 
led for nearly three decades, gave him the oppor- 
tunity to carry out a mission which was to an ein- 
inent degree historical. He beeame a propagator 
among the Jews of Christian Europe, 
who were unacquainted with Arabic, 
of the scienee of Judaism, a seience 
whieh had heen founded long be- 
fore with that language as its literary medium. 
He was fitted for this mission, as noone else, through 
the versatility of his learning and through his clear 
and charming Hebrew style. The great compass of 
his literary activity will be seen from the following 
résumé of his works: 


His 
Mission. 


Biblical Exegesis: Ibn Ezra’s importance in this fleld has 
already been mentioned (see JEW. ENe ye. iii. 169, s.V. BIBLE 
EXEGESIS). His chief work is the commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, which, like that of Rashi, bas called forth a bost of snper- 
commentaries, and which has done more than any other work 
to establish hisreputation, It is extaut both in nnmerors manu- 
scripts and in printed editions (st ed., Naples, 1488). The com- 
inentary on Exodus published in the printed editions 1s a work 
by itself, whieh be finished in 1153 in southern France. A 
shorter eommientary on Exodus, more like the commentaries on 
the remaining books of the Pentateuch, was first published in 
]540 at Prague (ed. I. Reggio). A combination of tbese two 
commentaries is found in an old anil important 
Cambridge Ms. (Bacher, °" Varianten zu Abra- 
hum ibn Елга‘ Pentuteuchcommmentar, aus dem 
Cod, in Cambridge No, 46," Strasburg, 1594). 
M. Friedlánider has published the beginning of a second com- 
mentary on Genesis C' Essays," 1877). The complete commen- 
tary on Ше Pentateuch, whieh, as has already been mentioned, 
was flnished by Ihn Ezra shortly before his death, was called 
“Sefer ha-Yashar." [п the rabbinical editions of the Bible the 
following commentaries of Ibn Ezra on Biblical books are like- 
wise printed: Isaiah (1874; separate ed. with English translation 
by M. Friedlander): tbe Twelve Minor Prophets; Psalms; Job, 
the Megillot; Daniel. The commentaries on Proverbs and 
Ezra (with Nehemiah) which bear Ibn Ezra’s name are by 
Moses Kimhi. Another commentary on Proverbs, published 
in 1551 by Driver aud in 1884 by Horowitz, is also erroneonsly 
üscribed to lbn Ezra. Additional cominentaries by Ibn Ezra 
to the following heoks are extant: song of Solomon (ed. 
Mathews, 1574); Esther (ed. Zedner, 1550); Daniel (ea. Mathews, 
18771. He also probably wrote coinmentaries to a part of the 
remaining books, as may be concluded froin his own references 
(see Ludwig Levy, “° Reconstruction des Conunentars Ibn Ezra's 
zu Чеп Ersten Propheten, Berlin, 1903), 

Hebrew Grammar: (1) " Moznayim " (1140), chiefly an 
explanation of the terms nsed in Hebrew grammar; as early as 
1148 it was incorporated by Judah Hadassi ın his " Esbkol ha- 
kofer," with uo mention of Ibn Ezra (see °" Mouatssehrift," xl. 
74), Hrsted. in 1346, (2) Translation of the work of Bayyuj into 
Hebrew (ed. Onken, 1544). (3) “Sefer ba-Yesod," or * Yesod 
Dikdnk," still nnedited (see Bacher, " Abrabam ibn Ezra als 
Graminatiker.” pp. 8-17). (4) "Zahot" (1145), on linguistic 
correctness, his best grammatical work, which also eontains a 
brief outline of modern Hebrew meter; Hrst ed. 1546. (5) 
"Sufah Berurali" (see above), Arst ed. 1330. (6) A short out- 
line of grammar at the begining of the unfinished commentary 
on Genesis. The importance of Ibu Ezra's grammatical wri- 
tings bas already been treated in GRAMMAR, HEBREW, 

Smaller Works, Partly Grammatical, Partly 
Exegetical: (1) “sefat Yeter," in defense of Saadia Gaou 
against Ouuash ben Labrat, whose criticism of Saadia, Ibn Ezra 
had brought with him from Egypt; published by Bislichs 1883 
and Lippmann 1543, (2) “Sefer ba-Shem," ed. Lippmann, 1834, 
(3) * Yesod Mispar," a small monograph on nnmerals, ed. 
Pinsker, 1863, at the end of his book on thr Babylonian-Hebrew 
system of punctuation. (4) * Iggeret Shabbat,’ a responsum 
on the Sabbath, dated 1155, ed. Luzzatto, in " Kerem llemed," 
iv. 158 et seq. 

Religious Philosophy : "Yesod Mora" (1158), on the 
division of and reasons for the Biblical commandments; Ist ed. 
1529. For Ibn Ezra's religious philosophy, in which Neoplatonic 
ideas predominate, see Rosin in * Monatsschrift," xlii, xlili. 
Rosin has not noticed the metaphysical works °" ° Aruggat ba- 
Hokmah ара ** Pardes ha-Mezimmah ” (see * Kerem Hemed,” 
iv. 1-5), written in rimed prose, the anthenticity of which ₪ 
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Ton Ezra 


maintained hy Schreiner (* Der Kalam in der jüdischen Lit- 
teratur,“ p. 3», 

Mathematics, Astronomy, Astrology: (1) “Sefer 
ha-khal,™ on tbe peculiarities of the numbers 1-9 (ed, Pinsker 
and Goldhardt, Odessa, 1867). (2) Refer ha-Mispar " or “ Ye- 
sod Mispar. arithmetic, Steinsehneider, on the basis of twenty 
manuscripts, deseribes its contents in " Abraham ibn Ezra," 
рр. 103-118. (3) * Labot,” astronomical tables. (1) Sefer ha- 
'Ibbur." on the calendar fed. Halberstani, 1874). (5) “Keli 
ha-Nehuoshet," on the astrolabe (ed. Edelmann, 1849), (6) 
епох She’elot,”’ answer to three chronological questions of 
David Narboni (ed. Stemischneider, 1847). (7) Translation of 
Iwo works by the astrologer Masballah : " She'elot and * Kad- 
rut". (Steinsehneider, " Hebr. Uebers,“ pp. 00876003), The see- 
ond work was edited by M, Grossberg in an appendix to Dimash 
b. Tamim's * Yezirah " commentary, London, 1902, Various 
astrologieal writings in two versions (written in 1146 and 1188; 
see Steinsehneider, “Abrabam ibn Ezra," pp. 126 ef sey; idem, 
“Cat. Bodl," vol, 687). 

Pseudepigraphic: The two commentaries on Bibheal 
books which are falsely ascribed to Tini Ezra mentioned above, 
In addition: (1) * Sefer ha-‘Azamim ™ (steinschneider, ** Hebr, 
Uebers.” p. 448). (2) " Sha'ar fia-Shamayim,” the introduction 
ќа which has been published by Luzzatto in “ Betulat Bat 
Yehudah,” pp, v. xi. See, further, Steinsehueiier, 7! Abraham 
ibn Ezra" pp. 7E 52; idem, "Die Arabische Litteratur der 
Juden," p. 156. 

Some of Im Ezra's poems are contained in tlie “ Diwan” (26 
numbers), which was eted by 1. Egers from the only manu- 
senpt in existenee. This also contains the re- 
ligig-philosophical poem ** Hai b. Mekiz," in 
rimed prose, the contents of which are based 
on an Arabic prose work of Avicenna (lim Sina). Besides those 
contained in the * Diwan,” there are a great many other poems 
by Ibn Ezra, some of them religious (the editor of the * Diwan " 
in an appended list mentions nearly 200 numbers) and some 
secular. Rosin has critically edited and translated a consider- 
able namber of these in several yearly reports of the Breslau 
Seminary (1885 to 1891). They have also been edited, together 
with an introduction and notes. by David Kahana, 2 vols.. War- 
saw, 1594. 


As Poet. 


Al-lJarizi (* Tahkemoni," iv.) says of Ibn Ezra's 
poetry: “The poems of Ibn. Ezra. provide help in 
time of need, and cause refreshing rain in time of 
drought. Al of his poetry is lofty and admirable 
in its contents.” Zunz (* Literaturgesch." p. 207) 
says: “Through him the gap between payyut [sy na- 
кока! poetry] and elassic style came clearly to be 


recognized. Yet poetry was not his special line of 
activity. Number and measure lurk in his verses, 


and flashes of thought spring from his words—but 
not pictures of the imagination," 

[t should also be noticed that no work by Ibn 
Ezra in Arabic has been preserved, although he was 
perfectly familiar with that language. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch, vi. especially note 5; stein- 

sehneider, Cal. odd, cols. 680-680; idem, Abraham ibn 

Ezra, in Zeitschrift fir Mathematik tad Physik, XXV., 

Supplement, pp. 23, 59; D. Rosin, еше und Gedichte des 

Abraham ibu Ezra, Breslau, 1880» 045. iden, in Monuta- 

schrift, xlii. 18-26; M. Frivdlünder, Essays on the Writings 

of fla Ezra, London, 1877 ; W. Bacher, Abraham ihn Ezras 

Eiulvitung zu Seinen Prntateucheommeutur, Vienna, 

1670; idem, Abraham ibn Ezra els Grenmeatilcer, Stras- 

burg, 1882; idem, in Winter and Wünsche, Die JHdische 

Litteratur, i. 155-090, 280—301; Albrecht, Мне n zn den 

Dichtungen albrahams ben Ezra, in Z. D. M. G. Wii. 42] 

ef sen. 

e W. B. 

IBN EZRA, ISAAC (ABU SA'D): Spanish 
poet of the twelfth century ; son of Atraham ibn Ezra. 
Пе won fame as a poet at an early age, probably 
while still in his Spanish home. | Al.lIarizi )" Tah- 
kemoni," iii.) says of him: "Like his father, Isaac 
also drew from the springs of poetry; and some of 
the father's brilliancy tlashes in the songs of the 
son." Ile probably left Spain with his father, before 
1140 In 1143 Isaac was in Bagdad as a protégé of 
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the Arab Abu al-Barakat Hibat Allah (Nathanael). 
The poem in which he extels his patron and his 
commentary on Ecclesiastes has been preserved 
(ed. by Dukes in “КоКеһе Yizhak,” xxiv.; comp. 
Steinschneider, * Hebr. Bibl." i. 91). When Ilibat 
Allah became converted to Islam, Isaac ibn Ezra fol- 
lowed his example. Al [larizi suys (2): “But 
when he came into Eastern lands the glory of God 
no longer shone over him; he threw away the costly 
garments of Judaism, and put on strange ones," 
Abraham ibn Ezra mourned in two elegies over the 
apostasy of his son. One of these poems was com- 
posed three years after {[saac’sabandonment of Juda- 
ism, as appears from the second strophe. Abraham 
ibn Ezra, tberefore, could not have heard of the 
sad event until a long time afterward. Regarding 
the possible identity of Isaac ibn Ezra and an 
Isaac b. Abraham: ha-Sefaradi, for whom a copy 
of the Hebrew translation of llayyuj's works and 
of the Mustalhik was made by Abu al-Walid, see 
“Heels xs Ho 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. Ad ed., vi. 259; Steinschneider, 
Ahraham ihn Ezra, p. 08: idem, Die Arabische Literatur 
der Juden, p. 181; Brody, Hehr. Bill. ii. 124- 126. 


G, W. В. 


IBN EZRA, JOSEPH BEN ISAAC: Orien- 
tal rabbi of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
descendant of the [bn Ezra family of Spain. 
Brought up in Salonica, he studied under the direc- 
tion of Samuel di Modena, and became head of the 
Talmudic school there; among his pupils were 
Aaron llazzan, Meir Melamed, and Shabbethai 
Jonah. Late in life Ibn Ezra was compelled to seek 
refuge in Constantinople, whence he was called to 
the rabbinate of Sofia, in which city he died. [bn 
Ezra was a learned Talmudist, and his works were 
highly esteemed. Пе wrote: “Rosh Yosef,” a com- 
mentary on the Turim, of which the part treating 
of communal taxes and contributions was published 
at Salonica (1601), under the title “ Massa’ Melek”; 
"'Azamot Yosef,” commentary on Kiddushin (22, 
1601; Berlin, 1699; Fürth, 1767), In the preface to 
the lutter the author states that the object of the 
commentary is to give, in addition to the ordinary 
exposition of the text (“peshat”), a clear insight 
into the methodology of the Talmud. Ile states 
further that the responsa of Joseph ibn Leb (1576), 
which reached him after he had finished his commen- 
tary, compelled him to make some changes therein, 
Appended to the work are the halakie decisions of 
the treatise in question with explanations of some 
ditlicult passages in various other treatises. Ibn Ezra 
also wrote: a commentary on Baba Mezi‘a, men. 
tioned in the “‘Azamot Yosef”; rules for the inter- 
pretation of the Talmud; responsa, seme of which 
are found in the “‘Azamot Yosef,” the responsu of 
Salomou ha-Kehen, Samuel di Modenas “ Бепо 
Shemucl,” and the “Shai la-Mora” of Shabbethai 
Jonah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Introduction to the *.lzamot Yosef ¢ Con- 
forte, Kore Rhe-Dorot, p. 43b ; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedotim, 1. 
77, ih. 108; Cassel, in Ersch and Grober, Encgye. section il., 
part 31, p. 74; Steinsehneider, Cut. Dod. eol. 1460. 


s. 1. BR 

IBN EZRA, JUDAH: Son of Joseph ibn Ezra 
of Granada; Spanish state official of the twelfth 
century. Ile was raised by Alfonso VIL. of Cas- 
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tile to the position of commander of the frontier 
fort of Calatrava, to the dignity of “nasi” (princes, 
and, a few years later, to the post of majordomo of 
the royal household. Judah used his position and 
wealth to benctit his eorcligionists, who were perse 
сос by the victorious Admohades. With the per- 
mission of Alfonse, Judah also vigorously combated 
Karaism, which was gaining ground in Castile, and 
wrote in refutation of its arguments. 
BIBLIOGRAPITY : Ibn Daud. Sefer ha-Kabbaleh, in Neubauer, 

M. J. C. pp. SO ct seg. Gritz, Gesch. vil. 182 ot seg. 

G. 8 

IBN EZRA, MOSES BEN JACOB HA-SAL- 
LAH (ABU HARUN MUSA): Spanish philoso 
pher, linguist, and poet; born at Granada about 
1070; died after 1158; relative of Abraham ibn Ezra 
anıl pupil of Jsaacibn Ghayyat. The surname * ha- 
Salah " is generally believed to have heen given him 
on account of the numerous “selihot” written by 
him. Ibn Ezra belonged to one of the most promi- 
nent families of Spain. According to Isaac Israeli 
(7 Yesod ‘Qlam,” part iv., ch. avii, end), he had 
three brothers, Isaac, Joseph, and Zerahiah. all of 
whom were distinguished scholars. From his corre- 
spondence with his junior and friend Judah ha- 
Levi, who dedicated to him many poems, it is hnown 
that Ibn Ezra suffered a great disappointment in the 
rejection of his addresses by a niece, who died 
shortly after her marriage to one of his brothers, 
To this affair of the heart, doubtless the cause of his 
leaving his native city, is probably duc the note of 
melancholy and resignation which distinguishes his 
poetry, 

lbn Ezra'sactivity was extensive and many-sided. 
He was a distinguished philosopher, ап able lin- 
guist, and, above all, a powerful poet, of whom 
Judah al-Harizisaid; * Moses ibn Ezra draws pearls 
from the well of thought” (© Tahkemoni," ch. iii. ). 
To the domain of philosophy belongs Ibn Ezra's 
* Al-adikah fi Мачын al-Mujaz wal-llakiķah,” 
anonymously translated into Hebrew under the title 
"*Arugat ha-Dosem." The Arabic original and a 

fragment of the translation are still 


Many- extant in manuscript, the former in 
Sided the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, 
Activity. the latter in the libraries of Hamburg 


and Oxford (Steinschneider, " Ham- 
burg Cat." No. 256; Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
Mss.” No. 1180, 20). The “‘Arugat ha-Dosem " is 
divided into seven chapters: (i.) general remarks on 
God, man, and philosophy; (ii.) the unity of God; 
(iii.) the inadmissibility of applying attributes to 
God; (iv. the impropriety of giving names to 
God; (v.) motion; (vi) nature; (vii) the intel. 
lect. The authorities quoted in this work are 
llermes (identified by Ља Ezra with Enoch), Py- 
thagoras, Socrates, Aristotle, Plato, (pseudo-) Em- 
pedocles, Alfarabi, Sandia Gaon, and Solomon ibn 
Gabirol. However, the brilliancy of Ibn Ezra's 
achievements in other directions was prejudicial 
to his philosophical reputation, and although his 
"'Arugat ha-Bosem” betrays profound knowledge 
of the Greco-Arabie philosophy, it was somewhat 
neglected; the only known instance of its quotation 
is in a letter of Jedaiah Bedersi to Solomon ben 
Adret. 
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Ibn Ezra 


Far more successfnl was the “ Kitab al-Mubladarah 
wal-Mudhakarah,” a treatise on rhetoric and poetry, 
Which was composed on the lines of the “Adab” wri 
tings of the Arabs, and is the only work of its kind 
in Hebrew literature. It was written at the request 
of a friend who had addressed to him eight questions 
on Hebrew poetry, and is divided into a correspond 
ing number of chapters. In the first four the author 
treats generally of prose and prose writers, of poetry 
and poets, and of the natural poctic gift of the 
Arabs, which he attributes to the climate of Arabia. 
He concludes the fourth chapter with the statement 
that, with very rare exceptions, the 
poetical parts of the Bible have neither 
meter nor rime, The fifth chapter is 
the most important. lt begins with 
the history of the settlement of the Jews in Spain, 
Which, aecording to the author, began during the 
Exile, the word “Sepharad " nsed by the prophet 
Obadiah (verse 20) meaning “Spain.” Then comes 
a full description of the literary activity of the 
Spanish Jews, giving the most important authors 
and their works. In the sixth chapter the author 
quotes various maxims and describes the general 
intellectual condition of his time, which seems not 
to have been very brilliant. lle deplores the indif 
ference shown by the public to scholars. This in 
difference, he declares, does not aflect him person- 
ally: for he ean not count himself among those 
who have been ill treated by fate; he has experienced 
both good and bad fortune. Moreover, he possesses 
a virtue which permits him to renounce any preten 
sion to publie recognition—the virtue of content- 
ment and moderation. In the seventh chapter the 
author discusses the question whether it is possible 
10 compose. poetry in dreams, as some trustworthy 
writers claim to have done. The eighth chapter is 
divided into two parts, the first dealing with poetry 
and poems, aud the second (in twenty paragraphs) 
With tropes, figures, and other poetic forms, 

The 7 Kitab al-Muhadarah " is still extant in man- 
uscript in the libraries of Berlin, Oxford, and St. 
Petersburg. A part of the work, ineluding the first 
four chapters, was published by Paul Kokowzow, 
St. Petersburg, 1895: the second chapter was pub- 
lished by I. Hirschfeld in his Judivo- Arabic 
chrestomathy. An estimate and analysis of the 
work have been given by Schreiner (7 R. E. J.” xxi., 
xxii.); an index of the authors and works referred 
to therein was made by Steinsehneider (© Berlin Cat.” 
11. 30 «£ seq). A fragment of a Hebrew translation 
(entitled ~ Eshkol ha-Kofer") of the “Kitab al- 
Sluhadarah ” is cited by Zacuto (* Yuhasin,” p. 220. 
ed. London). In this work [һи Ezra mentions an 
other work of his, “Fi Fada‘) Ahl al Adab,” whieh 
is no longer in existence. 

Ibn Ezra was an unrivaled master of the Hebrew 
language, His poetical productions, both sacred 

and secular, are distinguished by their 
His Poetry. beauty of form and style, and were, 

according to Al Ifarizi (© l'abke- 
moni," iii), preferred by poets even to those of 
Judah ha-Levi and Abraham ibn Ezra. Ibn Ezra's 
secular poems are contained in two works: in the 
“Tarshish ” (so calle on account of the 1,210 lines 
it comprised), or “Anak " (Arabic title * Zahr al 


His 
Rhetoric. 


Ibn Ezra 
Ibn Gabirol 





Riyad ”), and in the first part of his " Diwan.” The 
“Tarshish " is divided into ten chapters, each of 
which contains in order the twenty-two letters of 
the alphabet. It is written in tlie Arabic style of 
poetry termed “tajnis,” which consists in the repe- 
tition of words in every stanza, but with a different 
meaning in each repetition. The first chapter is 
dedicated to a certain Abrahain (certainly not Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra), whose merits he exalts in Oriental 
fashion. In the nine remaining chapters are dis- 
cnssed: (ch. ii.) wine, love, and song; (iii.) the beauty 
of country life; (iv., v.) love-siekness and the sepa- 
ration of lovers; (vi.) unfaithful friends; (vii.) old 
age; (viii.) vicissitudes of fortune, and death; (ix.) 
confidence in God ; (x.) the glory of poetry. 

Ibn Ezra's earnestness is reflected. even in the 
most frivolous parts of the "'Tarshisli." It would 
seem that even when he sings of love and wine and 
of kindred subjects his mind is still occupied with 
the grave problems of life. He is a great lover of 
nature, and interprets it in vivid language. Es- 
pecially striking is the seventh chapter, in which 
he bewails the loss of youth. llis gray hair ren- 
ders him sad and morose; “О that the night [black- 
ness] still crowned my hair instead of the day!” he 
exclaims. His only consolation is that old age will 
free him from passions and enable him to lead a 
decorous life. The * Tarshish” was published by 
David Günzburg, Berlin, 1886. In the manuscript 
copies found in various European libraries (Munich. 
Oxford, Paris, ete.) the “Tarshish " is accompanied 
by а commentary explaining the signitieation of the 
homonyms used. It is possible that the elements of 
this commentary come fron tbe author himself, 

The “Diwan,” still extant in manuscript. (Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Ilebr. MSS.” No. 1792), contains 
three hundred secular. poems, consisting in part of 
praises of friends and elegies on the death of scholars. 

The greater part of Ibn Ezra's 220 sacred com- 
positions, which are scattered in nearly all the Mah- 
zorim (that of Ше Ashkenazim excepted) and in the 
“Diwan,” are penitential poems (*seliliot") for the 
New-Year and the Day of Atonement. Their aim 
is to invite man to look within himself; they depict 

the emptiness of life, the vanity of 


Sacred worldly glory, the bitter disillusion 
Poems. which must be experienced at last by 


the pleasure-secker, and the inevitable 
ness of divine judgment. A skilfully elaborated 
piece of work is the “*Abodah,” the introduction to 
which is a part of the Portuguese Malizor. Unlike 
his predecessors, Ibn Ezra begins his review of Bib- 
lical history uot with Adam, but with the giving of 
the Law The piyyutim which follow the mishnaie 
text of the Temple service, especially the piyyut 
“lappy is the ע6‎ 6 that beheld it,” are of remarkable 
beauty. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luzzatto, in Kerem Hemed., iv. 85 et seq.: 
Dukes, in Ziyyor, i. 117; idem, Moses ibn Ezra aus Gra- 
nuda, Hamburg, 1839; Edelmann and Dukes, Treasures of 
Orford, pp. 63 ct seq, London, 1551; Sachs, Die Heligióse 
Poesie, pp. 276 et хеч Zunz, Lileraturgesch. p. 202, and In- 
dex; Landshuth, “utmraude he-Abodah, pp. 239 et seq; 
steinsehneider. Cat. Bodl. eol. IS : idem, Verzeichniss der 
Königlichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, ii. ЗО, 128 ; idem, Die 
Arabische Literatur der Juden, p. 100; Gratz, Gesch. vi. 
$42: Nebreiner, in Jt. Ij. J. xxi, xxii.; Brody, in Monats- 
schrift, xl. 


J. I. Br. 
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IBN EZRA, SOLOMON BEN MOSES: 
Rabbi of Venice; tlourished in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. He was a disciple of Joseph 
Escapa and wrote a preface to, and edited the sec- 
ond part of, the latter's “Rosh Yosef” (Smyrna, 
1659). He also edited: Solomon Algazi's " Me‘ul- 
lefet Sappirim,” to which he wrote a preface (20. 
1665); R. Jacob Berab's responsa (Venice, 1663, 
with many of his own); and * Mekor Baruk,” the re- 
sponsa of Baruch Kalai (Smyrna, 1660), 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i., No. 109; ji., No. 1061; 

Fürst, Bibl, Jud. i. 258; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Dooks Brit. 

Mus. pp. 907, 727. 

р. M. SEL. 


IBN GABIROL, SOLOMON BEN JUDAH 
(ABU AYYUB SULAIMAN IBN YAHYA 
IBN JABIRUL), known also as Avicebron: 
Spanish poet, philosopher, and moralist; born in 
Malaga about 1021; died about 1058 in Valencia. 
Пе is called by Gritz "the Jewish Plato," and by 
Steinschneider “the most original philosophical wri- 
ter among the Jewsand Arabs.” The name * Avice 
bron” isa corruption of * Ibn Gabirol” (* Ibngebirol,” 
“Avengebirol,” * Avengebrol," * Avencebrol,” * Avi- 
cebrul,” “ Avicebron"). Little is known of Gabirol's 
life. llis parents died while he was a child. At 
seventcen years of age he became the friend and pro- 
іссе of Jekuthiel Hassan. Upon the assassination 
of the latter as tlie result of & political conspiracy, 
Gabirol composed an elegy of more than 200 verses. 
The death of Hai Gaon also called forth a similar 
poem, When barely twenty Gabirol wrote “ “Anak,” 
à versified Hebrew grammar, alphabetical and acros- 
tic, consisting of 400 verses divided into ten parts. 
Of this grammar, which Ibn Ezra characterizes as of 
incalculable value, ninety-five lines have been pre- 
served by Solomon Parhon. In these Gabirol re- 
proaches his townsmen with their neglect of the 
holy tongue. 

Gabirol's residence in Saragossa, in which city he 
passed his early days, was embittered by strife. 
Envy and ill-will pursued him, which accounts for 
the pessimistic strain underlying bis work. Life 
finally became unbearable in Saragossa, and he fled. 
He thought of leaving Spain, but remained and 
wandered about. Ife gained another friend and 
patron in tlie person of Samuel ibn Nagdela, whose 
praises he sang. Later an estrangement arose be- 
tween them, and Nagdela became fora time the butt 
ot Gabirol's bitterest irony. All testimonies agree 
that Gabirol was comparatively young at the time 
of his death, which followed years of wandering. 
The year of his death was probably 1058 or 1059, 
the former date being accepted by Steinschneider 
(* Перг. Uebers.” p. 379, note 76) and Neubauer 
(^ Monatsschrift,? xxxvi. 498 ct seq.). The erroneous 
supposition that Gabirol died betore reaching his 
thirtieth year is due to a misunderstanding ot some 
words of Sa'id by Moses ibn Ezra and by Al-Harizi 
(comp. Kaufmann, “Studien,” pp. 79-80, note 2; 
Kämpf, " Beiträge,” p. 189; Wise, “Improvement 
of Moral Qualities,” p. 6, note 8, New York, 1901). 
The incorrect date (1070) of Gabirol's death given 
in the “ Yuhasin" was accepted by many medieval 
and modern writers, among the latter being Munk, 
Dukes, Grütz, and Guttmann. 
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A strange legend concerning the manner of Gabi- 
rols death is related by ibn Yahya in " Shalshelet 
ha-ixabbalali." A Mohammedan, jelous of Gabi 
rol's poetic gifts, slew him, and buried him beneath 
the roots of a fig tree. The tree bore fruit abun- 
dantly; and the fruit was of extraordinary sweet- 
ness. This strange circumstance excited attention, 
a search was instituted, the remains of the miur- 
dered Gabirol were brought to fight, and the mur- 
derer expiated his crime with his life, 

Gabirol was the first teacher of Neoplatonism in 
Europe. Lleessaved again the part played by Philo. 
Philo had served as the intermediary between liel- 
lenic, especially Platonic, philosophy and the Orien 
til world. Ile had Orientalized European philoso- 

phy and prepared the way for its 


Restorer Christianization, A thousand years 
of Neo- later Gabirol Oecidentalized Greco. 


platonism. Arabic philosophy and restored it. to 

Europe. Strangely enough, the philo- 
sophical teachings of Philo and Gabirol were alike 
ignored by their fellow Jews; and the parallel may 
be extended by adding that Philo and Gabirol alike 
exercised a very considerable influence in extra- 
Jewish circles: Philo upon primitive Christianity, 
and Gabirol upon the scholusticism of medieval 
Christianity.  Gabirol's service, in common with 
that of other Arabic and Jewish philosophers, in 
bringing the philosophy of Greece under the shelter 
of the Christian Church, was but a return for the 
service of the earlier Christian seholars, who had 
translated tlie chief works of Greek philosophy into 
Syriac aud Arabic. 

Beyerlen (“ Beziehungen," pp. 24-25) adduces a 
further parallel between Gabirol and Spinoza, who 
respectively introduced. medieval and modern phi- 
losophy, and holds that each kept his philosophical 
speculation free from theological bias. 

Bronce" Qe, :טקור חיים‎ Ps. xxxvi 10) isa 
philosopliieal dialogue between master and disciple. 
'The book derives its name from the fact that it con- 
Riders matter and form as the basis of existence and 
tlie source of life in every created thing (Kaufmann, 
“ Gesch. der Attributenlehre aus der Jüdischen Re- 
ligionsphilosophie des Mittelalters," p 95, note 1). 
1% was translated from the Arabic—the original title 
having probably been " Yanbu’ аі ауа "—into 
Latin in the vear 1150 under the patronage of Arcli- 
bishop Raymond of Toledo, who had founded a 
veritable bureau of translation (Löwenthal, * Pseudo- 
Aristoteles," p. 5, nate 2) consisting of the Arch- 
deacon of Segovia, Dominicus Gundisalvi or Gundi- 
sallimus, assisted by a Jewish physician who had 
been converted to Christianity, John [Hispanus or 
llispalensis, better known as * Ibn Daud ” (corrupted 
into *Avendehut," or “Avendeath”) Jourdain 
called attention in i843 to the important place af 
Avicebron in the history of philosophy.  Hlaurean, 
in his * History of Scholastie Philosophy” (1850), 
dwelt on the philosophy of Avicehron as known 
through the citutions in the “De Substantiis Sepa 
ratis" of Aqninas, He was followed by Seyerlen, 
who, having discovered in 1855 a manuscript copy 
of the * Fons Vite” in the Mazarine Library in Paris, 
gaven synopsis of Gabirolean philosophy in Baur and 
Zeller's “Theologische Jabrbiieher,” xv.-x vi. 
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ln 1816 Solomon Munk discovered among the 
Hebrew manuscripts in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris, à work by Shem-Tob Palqucera, which, upon 
comparison with a Latin manuscripr of the * Fons 


Vite of A vicebron (likewise found by Munk in tlic 
Bibliothéque Nationale) proved to be 

Identity a collection of excerpts from an Ara- 
with bic original of which the © Fons Vitae ^ 


Avicobron. was evidently a translation. Munk 

concluded that Avieebron or Avence- 
Drol who had for centuries been believed: ta beu 
Christian scholastic philosopher, was identical with 
the Jew Ibn Gabirol (* Orient, Lit." 1846. No. 46). 
In [859 Munk published his © Mélanges,” containing 
the Hehlrew text of Palquera’s 7 Likkutim min Sefer 
Mekor ilay vim? with a French translation, un anal 
ysis of the contents, and some chapters on the life 
and writings af Gabirol, his sources, and the fate of 
his doctrine. In recent years the © Fons Viti” has 
received ampleand scholarly treatment in the works 
of Scyerlen, Guttmann, Wittmann, Kaufmann, und 
bümnker. 


The " Fons Vite“ consists of five tractites, treating respect- 
ively of (1) matter and form in general and their relation in 
pliysieal substances (® substantie. corporece sive compositi"); 
(2) the substance Which underlies the corporeality of the world 
(‘de substantia quie sustinet corporenatem mundi); (3) 
proofs af the existence of “substantive simplices.” of intermedi- 
aries between God and the physical world; (4) proofs that these 
"substantie simplices’ or "intelligibiles" are likewise con- 
stituted of matter and form; (ה)‎ universal matter and nni- 
versal form. 

The chief doctrines of the “ Fons Vite” may be summarized 
as follows: (J) All created beings are constituted of form and 
matter. (2) This holds true of the physical world, of the " sub- 
stantilx eorporeis sive compositis," and іх not less true of the 
spiritual world, of the " substantiis spiritualibus sive almjrlicl- 
hus," Which latter are the connectiug-link between the first 
substance, "essentia priua," that is, the Godhead. and the 
"substantia quar sustinet. novem praedicamenta, that is, the 
substante divided into nine categories--in other words, the phys- 
ical World. (3) Matter and form are always and everywhere in 
the relation of "sustinens " and " sustentatum," °" propriatum ™ 
and “proprietas,” substratum and property or attribute. 

Gabirol in the “Fons Vite" aims to outline bnt one part of 
his philosophical system, the doctrine of matter and forni; hence 
the " Fons Vite“ also bore the title “ De Materia eft Болла, 
The manuscript in the Mazarine Library is entitled " De Ma- 
teria Universali." The main thesis of the " Fons Vita! is that 
all that exists is constituted of matter and form; one and the 
sume matter runs threuch the whole universe from the highest 
limits of the spiritual down to the lowest limits of the physical, 
excepting that matter the farther it is removed from its first 
source becomes less and less арпа], саго insists ever aud 
over again that the * materia universalis“ is the substratum of 
all that exists. Wittmann (“Thomas von Aquin," p. 13) con- 
siders Gabirot’s many arguments in proof of the nniversality of 
matter as among his most original eontributions te plioesophy. 

Stated differently. Galurel’s position is that everything that 
exists may be reduced to three categories: the first substance, 
God; matter and form, the world; the will as intermediary 

Gabirol derives matter and form from absolnte 

The ‘‘ Fons being. ln the Godhead he seeuis to dimeren- 


Vite.” tiate "essentia," berg, from ргоррегх, 
attribute, designating hy "proprietas | the 


will, wisdom, creative word ("voluntas sapientia, verbnni 
agens"). ln reality he thinks of the Godbead as being, and as 
will or Wisdom, regarding the will as identical with the divine 
nature. his position is implicit in the doctrine of Gabirol, 
who teaches that God's existence is knowble, but not His being 
or constitution, no attribute. being predicable of God save that 
of existence, 

Kaufmann holds that Gabirol was an opponent of the doctrine 
of divine attributes; While there are passages in the |“ Fons 
Vite.” in the “ Ethies,” and even in the “Keter Malki" 
twhence Sachs deduces Gabirol’s acceptance of the theory of the 
doctrine of divine attributes) Which seem to support this as- 
sumption, а nunute examination of the questions bearing on 


9% 


Гоп Gabirol 


this, sueb as has been made by Kanfniann (in "* tresch. der At- 
tributenlebre 7), proves very clearly that will and wisdom are 
spoken of not as attributes of the divine, but with reference to 
an aspect of the divine, tbe creative aspect; so that the will is 
not to be looked upon as intermediary between God and sub- 
stance and form. Matter or substance proceeds from the being 
of God, aud form from God as will, matter corresponding to tbe 
first substance and form to tbe will: but. there is no thought in 
the mind of Gabirol of substanee and will gs separate entities, 
or of will as an attribute of substanee. Will is neither attribute 
nor suletauce, Gabirol being so pure a 1nonctlieijst that he ean 
not breok the thought of any attribute of trod lest it mar the 
purity of inonothesim, Ju this Gabirol follows strictly וזו‎ the 
line of Hebrew tradition. 

Joël and Guttmann hold that the * Fons Vite” is 
merely a text-book of Neoplatonism; but Kaufmann 
objects that it contains not only certain teachings 
not to be found in Plotinus, but others irreconeiable 

with Neoplutonisin.. Plotinus speaks 
Relations of atwofold matter; Gabirol, of a sin- 
to Plotinus. gle er universal matter, According 
to Plotinus the whole question is one 
of minor importance; it is the corner-stone of Gahi- 
rol's system. Despite seme differences, Gabirol is, 
however, in many of his essential teachings depend- 
ent upon Plotinus; not directly, since the * Enneads " 
were not. translated into Arabic, but rather through 
sceondary sources, This is notably the ease, in the 
so-called Theology of Aristotle, with the cominentary 
of Porphyry, which V. Rose has shown to bea para- 
plirase of the last three * knneads” of Plotinus, pos- 
sibly in part the work of Porphyry. 

Another source was the  pseudo-Enipedoclean 
writings. In conneetion with pseudo-Empeducles, 
it must not be overlooked that the book of Gabirol 
whieh might. have given clearer evidence of this is 
lost —" Origo Largitatis et Cansa Essendi" (Kaul: 
mann, “Studien,” pp. 66-57)—if it was ever wril- 
ten. In the introduction to the * Likkutim” Pal 
quera suggests such dependeuce of Gabirol upon the 
“Five Substances” of pseudo-Empedocles; Whereas 
the influence of Empedocles on the Cabala is a fan- 
tastic supposition, the work of pseudo-Empedocles 
exercised a real influence on the Jewish religious 
philosophy and the Cahala of the Middle Ages. 
Kaufmann gives three versions of the excerpts from 
the “Five Substances.” These fragments do not 
adequately show the debt of Gabirol to pseudo- 
Empedocles, except that they aim to prove that all 
spiritual substances ure constituted of a spiritual 
matter. Moreover, the place of matter in the sys- 
tem of Gabirol reminds one of the “Five Suh- 
stances,” the teaching of Gabirol concerning the in- 
termediaries that bind together all degrees of creation 
heing illustrated by psendo- Empedocles! picture of 
the air between the seer and the seen, partaking of 
the properties of both. 

That Gabirol was influenced by “The Encyelo- 
pedia of the Brethren of Sincerity " has heen clearly 
demonstrated by Haneberg. Saadiais the only Jew- 
ish author whose intluence upon Gahirol is distinctly 
perceptible; and Sa‘id, the Mohammedan, is the only 
Атас writer cited inthe “Fons Vite.” 

It has been argued with some show of plausibility 
that Gabirol deliberately set out to reconcile Neo- 
platonism with the monotheistic conception of Juda- 
ism. Geiger finds complete harmony between Ga- 
hirol’s conception of the Deity and the historical 
Jewish conception; and Guttmann and Eisler hold 
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that in Gabirol's doctrine of the will there is n de- 
parture from the pantheistic emanation doctrine of 
Neoplatonism and an attempted approach to the 
Biblical doctrine of creation. It is undeniable that 
a suggestion of Judaic monotheism is to be found in 
Gabirol's doctrine of the oneness of the “materia 
universalis.” Moreover, the Neoplatonie doctrine 
that the Godhead is unknowable naturally appealed 
to a Jewish rationalist, who, while positing the exist- 
ence of God, studiously retrained from ascribing 
detinite qualities or positive attributes 

Independ- to lim. But this theory is contr- 
ent dicted by the fuct that Gabirol, unlike 

Position. other medieval Jewish philosophers 

who regarded philosophy as the ~ hand- 
maid of theology,” pursued his philosophical studies 
regardless of the claims of religion, keeping “his 
philosophical speculation free from every theolog- 
ical admixture.” 

In this respect Gabirol is unique. The “ Fons 
Vite” shows a total and absolute independence of 
Jewish religious dogma; not a verse of the Bihle 
пог a line from the Rabbis is cited. For this reason 
Gabirol exercised comparatively little inflnence upon 
his Jewish successors—though this may be accounted 
for on the ground of the predominance of Aristo- 
telianism from the twelfth century—and was ac- 
cepted by the sehiolasties is anon-Jew, as an Arab or 
a Christian. The odor of heresy which clung to him 
prevented Gabirol from exercising a great influence 
upon Jewish thought: his theory of emanation was 
irrecontilable with the Jewish doctrine of creation: 
and the tide of Aristoteliunism turned back the 
slight current of Gabirol’s Neoplatonisin. 

Moses ibn Ezra is the first to mention Gabirol as 
a philosopher. Hespeaksof Gabirol's character and 
attainments in terms of highest praise, and in his 
"'Aruggat ha-Bosem " quotes several passages from 
the “Fons Vite.” Abraham ibn Ezra, who gives 
several specimens of Gabirol’s philosophico-allegor- 
ical Bible interpretation, borrows from the “ Fons 
Vite” both in his prose and in his poetry without 
giving due eredit. Joseph ibn Zaddik, in his * Mi- 
krokosmos," borrows very largely from the “ Fons 
Vite” at every point of his system. 

Abraham ibn Daud of Toledo, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, was the first to take exeeption to Gabirol's 
tenchings Inthe “Sefer ha-Kabhalah” he refers to 

Gabirol as a poet in complimentary 

Treatment phrase. Dut in order to counteract 
by the influence of Gabirol the philoso- 
Successors. pher, he wrote an Arabic book, trans- 
lated into Пера under the title 

* Emnunah Ramah,” in which he reproaches Gabirol 
with having philosophized without any regard to 
the requirements of the Jewish religious position, 
and bitterly accuses him of mistaking a number of 
poor reasons for one good one. Guttmann suspects 
that Ibn Daud may have entered the lists against 
Gabirol because he detected in Gabirol's theory of 
the will and its identification with the word of 
Gol an approach to the Christian Logos-doctrine. 
Schmicdel (* Monatsschrift,” 1860, p. 311) holds, 
curiously enough, that the “Fons Vite” fell into 
disrepute because there are suggestions in it of 
belief in the Trinity; bnt Eisler (* Vorlesnngen," 
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p. 80, note 2) correctly says that such allusions are also 
{о be found in the “Sefer Yezirah,” and that they 
did not suffice to bring that book into disrepute. 
On the other hand, it is possible that, instead of ban- 
ishing Gabirol from the remembrance of the dows, 
this criticism only made him more widely known. 
Two hundred years after the writing of the " Fons 
Vite" and one hundred years after the appearance 
of " Emunah Ramah,” Palquera made a compihition 
of extracts from the former work. 

After Maimonides the inconsiderable intlnence of 
Gabirol was further lessened, though occasional 
traces of it are to be detected in the eabalistie litera 
ture of the thirteenth century and, especially after 
"lquera had compiled the extracts from the * Fons 
Vite,” in the works of some post- Maimonideun au- 
thors, suchas Aaron b. Joseph, Isaac ibn Latif, A Dra- 
bam ibn Tlisdai, Samuel ibn Zarza, Moses Solomon 
of Salerno. Later references to Gabirol, such as 
those of Eli Паро, Тале Abarhanel, Judah Abar- 
banel, Moses Alhinosnino, and Joseph Solomon Del- 
medigo, are based upon an acquaintance with the 
scholastic philosophy, especially the works of Aqui— 
nas. ППО, as late as 1472, in a translation of 
the *Quiestio de Anima” of Aquinas, recognized 
in Avicebron “Ben Gabriol, the author of © Fons 
Үйгө”; and Abravanel the Younger refers to Gabi- 
rol as “il nostro Albenzuliron.” 

Though Gabirol the philosopher was forgotten in 
Israel, Gabirol the poet kept alive the remembrance 
of the ideas of the philosopher; for his hest-knowu 
poem, “Keter Malkut," is a religio- philosophical 
treatise in poetiral form, the “double” of the * Fons 
Vite.” Thus the eighty-tbird line of the poem 
points very clearly to one of the teachings of the 
“Fons Vite”; viz.. that all the attributes predica- 
ted of God exist apart in thought alone and not in 
reality. 

If Gabirol the philosopher was forgotten by the 
Jews, or deliberately ignored, abundant compensa- 
tion awaited him in the treatment accorded him by 
the Christian world. Jourdain held, without exag- 

geration, that a knowledge of the phi- 

Influence losophy of the thirteenth century was 
on Scholas- impossible without. an understanding 
ticism. of the " Fons Vite " and its influence. 
Regarded as the work of a Christian 

philosopber, it became a bone of contention between 
the Platonist Franciscans led by Duns Seotus, who 
supported Gabirol, and the Aristotelian Dominicans 
led by Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, the 
latter holding in special horror the possible influence 
of Arabie-Jewish philosophy on Christian doctrine. 

The first sure sign of a direct influence exercised 
by Gabirol is to be found in the works of Dominicus 
Gundisallimus, who not merely translated the “ Fons 
Vite ” into Latin, but incorporated the ideas of Gabi- 
rol into his own teaching. William of Auvergne re- 
ters to the work of Gabirol under the title ^ Fons 
sapientis." Tle speaks of Gabirol as a Christian, 
and praises him as "unicus omnium philosophan- 
ilium nobilissimus." Alexander of Hales and his 
disciple Bonaventura accept the teaching of Gabirol 
that spiritual substances consist of matter and form. 
Williain of Lamarre is likewise a defender of Gabi: 
rolean doctrine, 
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The most zealous of the champions of Gabirols 
theory of the universality of matter is Duns Seotus, 
through whose influence the basal thought of the 
" Fons Vite,” the materiality of spiritual substances, 
was perpetuated in Christian philosophy, intluencing 
ater philosophers even down to Giordano Bruno, 
Who refers to “the Moor, Avieebron.” The main 
points at issue between Gabirol and Aquinas were 
three: (1) the miiversality ef matter, Aquinas holding 
that. spiritual substances are immaterial; (2) the plu 
ralily of forms in a physical entity, which Aquinas 
denied; and (3) the power of activity of pliysieal be 
ings, Which Gabirol aflirmed. Aquinas held that Ga- 
birol made the mistake of transferring to real exist 
ence the theoretical combination of genus and species, 
and that he thus eame to the erroneous. Conclusion 
that in reality all things are constituted of. matter 
and formas genus and species respectively, 

Munk and Lowenthal have supposed that the 
* Liber de Anima” of Gundisallimus is a work of 
Gabirol or of his school, because of ecrtain resen- 
blanees to the doctrines of Gahirol, They ignore the 
many contradictions of Neoplatonic teachings scat 
terel thronghout the book, as well as Gabirol's fnil- 
ure to refer to any such work on the soul in the in- 
traduction to the "Fons Vite,” in the conrse of 
Which he refers to other books of his which have 
not heen preserved. Löwenthal holds that Gabirol 
prohably wrote an Arabie hook on the soul in ten 
chapters, Which was translated into Hebrew and cited 
by Gershon b. Solomon about. 1250, and into Latin 
abont T1320 by Tlispalensis, and used ina compilation 
by Gundisallimus; that this included a large part 
of Gabirol's hypothetical work, extracts froma psy- 
chological work of Avicenna; and that the transla- 
tor dropped the name of Gabirol and attached to the 
book the charmed name of Aristotle. 

“The Improvement of the Moral Qualities " is an 
ethical treatise which has been called by Munk “a 
popular manual of morals.” Tt was composed by 
Gabirol at Saragossa in 1045, at the request of some 
friends who wished to possess a book treating of the 
qualities of man and the methods of effecting their 
improvement, Tn two respects the " Ethies” (by 

Which abbreviation the work may be 


Ethical cited) is highly original. In the first 
Treatise. place, as compared with Saadia, bis 


predecessor, and Baliya and Maimoni- 
des, his successors, Gabirol took a new stand, in so 
far as he set out to systematize the principles of 
ethics independently of religious belief or dogma. 
Further, his treatise is original in its emphasis on the 
physio-psychological aspect of ethics, Gabirol's Tun- 
damental thesis being the correlation and interde- 
pendence of the physical and the psychical in respect 
of ethical conduct. Gabirol’s theses may be summe: 
up as follows: 

The qualities of the soul are made manifest through the 
senses > and these senses in turn ize. constituted of the four hu 
tors. Even as the humors may be inoditled one by the other, 
so ean the senses be controlled ang the qnalities of the soul be 
trained unto good or vil. Though Gabirol attributes the vir- 
tues to the senses, he would have it distinctly understood. that 
he treats only of the five physical senses, not of the " con- 
eealed " senses, such as perception and understanding. which 
partake of the nature of the sonl, In order to enltivate bis soul, 


man must Necessarily know its peculiarities, study himself as 
he is, closely examine his character nnd dnetination, habituate 
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himself to the abandonment. of whatever is mean, 1.e., Whatso- 
ever draws him into close contact with the physical and tem- 
poral, and айа at the spiritual and the abiding. 'Tbis elTort in 
itself is biessedness. A man's ability to make such an effort is 
proof of diviue benevolence. 

Next follows the most original featnre of Gabirol’s ethical 
system, the arrangement of the virtues and vices in relation to 
thie senses; every sense becoming the instrument, not the 
agent, of two virtues and two eorresponding vices. To illustrate 
the branching forth of tne twenty qualities from the five senses, 
Gabirol gives the following tabular diagram : 


сөт. HEARING. 
Pride. Love. 
Meekness. Hate. 
Pudency. Mercy. 
Impudence. IIard-heartedness (cruelty). 
SMELL. TASTE. 
Wrath. Joy (cheerfulness). 
Good-will (snavity). Grief (apprehensiveness). 
Jealousy. Tranquillity. 
Wide-awakeness. Penitence (remorse). 
Torch. 
Liberality. 
Niggardliness. 
Valor. 


Cowardice. 


While the underlying thought is both original and 
ingenious, Gabirol finds it necessary to resort to far- 
fetched and fanciful arguments in the working out 
of his plan. Thus he says, “ Meekness is caused hy 
a clear perception of the insignificance of the indi- 
vidual man as compared with the greatness and 
grandeur of the world." Pride is related to the 
sense of sight; for the proud man raises his eye- 
brows haughtily, superciliously. ^| Gabirol's far- 
fetched attribution of love to the sense of bear- 
ing is in the highest degree absurd: “ear, О 
Isracl” (Deut. vi. 4) is followed by the command, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” The qualities 
attributed to the sense of smell, such as good-will 

and wrath, are revealed or expressed 

Quaintness in the act of breathing. Other quali- 

of ties, such as joy and tranquillity, are 

Analogy. attributed to tbe sense of taste because 

they imply enjoyment and gratitica- 

tion, or the reverse, privation and care. Qualities 

such as liberality and niggardliness are attributed to 

the sense of touch on the slenderest grounds: the 

liberal man is called open-handed, and the niggardly 
man is designated as elose-fistedl. 

The chief aim of the author was to guide his read- 
ers to the improvement of the moral qualities; and 
this he expected to do by citing the simplest and 
commonest facts of physical life. The organs of 
perception are not alone the instruments, but also 
the emblems, of the various manifestations of phys- 
ical life. Having attributed to each of them a num- 
ber of impulses, which are designated as virtues or 
viees, he develops a general conception of life as 
it is in this world (the animal life in man, as he dis- 
tinctly wishes one to understand), which should and 
must be guided and governed by reasou. Man must 
always see to it that his “animal soul” he in perfect 
submission to his “rational soul.” d.e., his intelli- 
gence must control his natural impulses. "The con- 
scionsness of holding the animal impulses under 
control is felicity. The very effort that a man puts 
forth to make his anim:d soul subject to his rational 
soul affords him happiness. The principal agent in 
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the exereise of this control is reason or intelligence. 
This intelligence is the mediator between the divine 
and the animal in man; and any human being who 
makes his intelligence master over his natural in- 
clinations may enjoy the bliss to which Gabirol 
points. For an extended survey of the * Ethics” 
comp. “J. Q. R.” iii. 159-181; Guttmann, “Thomas 
von Aquino,” pp. 16-18; Horovitz, * Die Psychologie 
Ibn Gabirols," pp. (28-142; and Wise, 7.6. pp. 9-28. 

Gabirol cites some Bible verses and some Tal- 
mudic passages, and quotes Saadia, Galen, Socrates, 
Diogenes, Aristotle, Ardashir, Buzurg-Mihr, Alkuti, 
ete. The Arabic text contains some verses left un- 
translated by Ibu Tibbon. The “ Ethics” is inter- 
esting as a collection of terse and pregnant ethieal 
maxims, many of which seem to have been borrowed 
from the Arabic original of the מוסרי הפילוסופים‎ of 
Hunain ibn Ishak (comp. Löwenthal, * Sinnsprüche 
der Philosophen,” pp. 35-94). 

The * Ethics" is cited less often than the “ Choice 
of Pearls,” and even less often than the “ Fons 
Vita” still it is mentioned by Elisdai, Bedersi, 
Berachiah ha-Nakdan, and others, Although defi- 
nite proots of the acquaintance of Matmonides with 
the “ Ethics” are not at hand, it is highly probable 
that he was familiar with it, and that under its in- 
fluence he stated the object of ethics to be “the im- 
provement of the qualities," t.e., character. The 
iutluence of Gabirol upon Bahya, as attested by the 
many points of resemblance between the “ Ethics” 
and the * Hobot ha-Lebabot,” was very considerable. 
This has been demonstrated by Brüll )* Jahrb.” v. 
71-79; comp. Jew. Encyc. ii. 447-448, and Wise, 6. 
p. 17, note 3). 

A unique manuscript of the original Arabic text 
is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (Nenbauer, 
“Cat. Bodl, Nebr. MSS." No. 1422, 2), and has been 
published together with an English translation by 
SN. У. Wise (New York, 1901). The Hebrew trans- 
lation is the work of Judah ibn Tibhon (1167) for 
Asher b. Meshullam of Lunel The following are 
the printed editions: («) Constantinople, 1550, to- 
gether with Dahva's * 1101 ha-Lebabot " ; (5) Riva 
di Trento, 1562, together with Hunain's * Musere 
ha-Pilusufim" and “Sefer ha-Tapuah,” under the 
general title “Goren Nakon”; (e) Lunéville, 1807 
(same title and contents as the Riva di Trento edi- 
tion); (d) Lyck, 1859 (same general title, “Goren 
Nakon,” but containing only the * Ethics"); (е) 
Warsaw, 1886; (7) Budapest, 1896. The Hebrew 
poem in acrostie form, FIN, on the four elements, 
which is to be found in some editions after the tab- 
ular diagram of the virtues and vices, is not included 
in the old manuscripts nor in the Constantinople 
edition, and is probably nunautbentic. 

The * Маг ha-Peninin ” (Choice of Pearls) is, as 
its name implies, a collection, in sixty-four chapters, 
of maxims, proverbs, and moral retlections, mauy of 
them of Arabic origin. It has often been cited by 
philosophers, exegctes, Talmudists, and moralists. 

It. is very similar to the * Florilegium ” 

** Choice of of Liunain and other Arabic and Hce- 
Pearls." brew collections of ethical sayings, 
which were highly prized by the 
proverb-Jovine Arabs and Jews. Many manuscript 
copies of the text exist. as well as a large number of 
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PAGE FROM THE FIRST EDITION OF SOLOMON IBN GABLEOL'S " MIBHAR HA-PENINIM," PRINTED BY хохо, DISE 


(1n the collection of the Hon. Maver Sulzberger J 


Ibn Gabirot 
Ibn Hayyim 





printed editions, some of the latter together with 
trauslation and commentary. 

The editio princeps was published, together with 
i short commentary; in Soncino, italy, מו‎ 4 
Among the more important editions enumerated by 
Steiuselineider are those of the Hebrew text with 
Judo German translation, 1739 and 1767, and that 
with German translation, 15842, Drusius gave a 
Lattin version of 299 sentences in the third part of 
his *Apothegmata? (1091, 1612). Jacob Ehertus 
aud his son Theodore. published 730 maxims in 
vocdlized text with Latin translation. in Frankfort- 
on-the Main, 1630. Filipowski edited the Uebrew 
text (London, 1851); and Asher collated five manu- 
scripts in London and Oxford libraries, and pub- 
lished 652 maxims together with an English. trans- 
lation, an iutroduction, and valuable notes. Stein- 
schneider )* Manna,” Berlin, 1847) gave a versitied 


German rendering of a number of maxims together 


with notes, 

The © Choice of Pearls” is not to be ascribed to 
Gabirol unconditionally No old manuscripts and 
no editions published prior to the nineteenth century 
refer to Gabirol as the author or compiler. Joseph 
Kimhi versified the work under the title * Shekel 
ha-Kodesh,” and only two of the five mannseripts 
of this versification give Gabirol as the name of the 
author of the original. Steinschneider finds il difi- 
cult to answer the question whether the versified 
paraphrase of Kimhi is based upon a Hebrew trans- 
lation or upon the Arabie original, but coneludes 
that Калк version does not represent his own 
translation of the Arabie original, but rather a ver. 
sified paraphrase of the translation of another, The 
Hebrew translator of the © Choice of Pearls" is men- 
tioned in two manuseripts as Judah ibn Tibbon of 
Seville; and Kimi apparently made use of the 
translation attributed to hiin. 

The mention of the name of Gabirol as the author 
by Kimhi seems to have remained unnoticed among 
Jewish scholars. lbn Tibbon mentions and cites 
the work without any reference to author or trans- 
lator. Palquera refers to the hook, hut dors not 
mention the author. Some contradictions exist be- 
tween the * Ethics? and the " Choice of Pearls ^: and 
the careless arrangement of the latter work is hardly 
in keeping with the systematic method of Gabirol, 
Steinschneider thinks it quite possible that the refer- 
ence to lbn Tibbon as translator is an interpolation, 
based upon his mention of the book and the cireun- 
stance that he was the translator of Arabie religious 
and philosophical works (comp. “lebr 
pp. 982-288). 

Some specimens of Gabirol's skill às an exegete 
are preserved in tlie commentaries of Abraham ibn 
Ezra (comp Bacher, *Dibelesegese;? pp. 45 ул. 
lei, “Van Ezra als Grammatiker.” p. 182; and 
Darány, “Salamon ibn Gabirol mint Exeeeta;" 1885, 
pp. 10-17). It is not known whether Ibn Ezra cited 
these exegetical passages from a Bih- 
lical commentary of Gabirol, to whieh 
work there is no extant reference, or 
from a special work devoted to Dih- 
lical exegesis Most striking among these selections 
of ibn Ezra is a carefully and curiously elaborated 
interpretation of the story of paradise, “a classical 
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example of the introduction of philosophical ideas 
into a Biblical text.” 

Another specimen, which is a remarkably far- 
fetched interpretation of Ecel. ix. 11, is to be found 
in the "Ethics" (comp. Bacher, бе; р. n2 and 
Wise, /.e, p. 12, noted). Solomon Parhon and David 
Kimhi (both of the twelfth century) likewise give 
specimens of Gabirol's exegesis. Two of the cita- 
tions ol Ibn Ezra prove Gabirol to have been a snp- 
porter of the rationalistic bible interpretation. of 
Saadia, as opposed to Samuel ibn Цо; Gabirol 
defending the адап interpretation, which ex- 
plained away the miracles connected with the speech 
of the serpent (Gen. iii. D and of the ass of Balaam 
(ND AT, 95) 


BIBLIOURAPIS : U. Adler, Hn Gubirol and His Influence 
upon Scholastie Philosophy, London, бо Ascher, al Choire 
of Pearls, London, 15590: Bucher, Bibeleregese der Ji- 
discheu Religionsplatosophen dex Mittelalters, рр. 45-58, 
Budapest, 1592: Baumker, ,Urencebrolis Fors Vite, Münster, 
Ist: Boor, Philosophie und Philoxaphische Nehrijftsteller 
er Jiulen, Leipsie, 15525 Bloch, Die JHdische Religionsphi- 
lisiphiie, in Winter and Wunsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, 
jj. 600 793, 723-729: Dukes, Mhrensdulen wand Denkisteine, 
pr. $25, Vienna, 1887; idem, Salomo hen Gabiral aus Ma- 
luga und die Ethischen Werke Dessetben, Hanover, 1830; 
Eisler, Veolesaagen Ther die Jidischen Philosophen des 
Millrlattcrs, i. 2-81, Vienna, 1536; Geiger, Salomo Gabiral 
nud Seine Dichtungen, Leipsre, 18675 Graetz, History af the 
Je tes, iii. 9: Guttmann, Dir Philosophie des Salomon ibn 
Gubirol, Gottingen, 1899; Guttmann, Pas Verhiiltniss des 
Thowes von Aquino zin Јен т und zur JHdischen 
Lilieratur, especially ii; 16-30, Gottingen, 1891; Horovitz, 
Dir Psychologie Ibn Gethiyvols, Breslan, 1800; Joël, IPn Ge- 
biras Bedeutung Für dic teseh. der Philosophir, Beitriige 
zur Gesch. der Philosophie, i, Breslau, 15726; Kämpf. Nicht- 
cudalusiscle Poesie d ndidusixeher. Dichter, pp. 167-191, 
Prague, ISOS; Karpeles, reseh, der Jüdischen Litteratur, i. 
105 483, Berlin, 1556; Raufiuann, Studien Hber Salomon ilu 
Gabirol, Budapest, 1899; Kaufmann, Gesck, der 2] ritiuten- 
Wor inser Jid. Heluionsplitisophie des Mittelalters, pp. 
95 115, Gotha, 1577; Lowenthal, Pseudo iristoteles her die 
Neile, Berlin, ТК: Müller, J ואו‎ К der Middveteeuwsche 
Joden, pp. 90-107, Groningen, IRIS: Munk, Manges dr Phi- 
losophis Juive at Arabe, Paris, 1800 : Myer. Фона, The 
Philosophical Wriliugs of ... striecbron, Philadelphia, 
INNS; Rosin, in J. Q. Ft. iii. 150-181 ; Sachs, Die Zt ligidse Po- 
esir der Juden in Spanien, pp. 213-218, Berlin, 1845; Seyer- 
len, Jie Ge use Насев Beziehungen Zwisehen Ahendldn- 
Hischer and Morgi ulindischer. Wisseuschatt mit Beson- 
derer Ritehsicht auf Solomon thn Gebirol und Seine Phi- 
losophisela Bedeutung, Jena, 1599; Stossel, Salumo ben 
Gabirol als Philosoph nnd Fürdrer der ו‎ Leipsic, 
1551; steinsehneilen Леру, Uebers, pp. 379-388, Berlin, 
IS: Wise, Fhe haprovement of the Moral «на тех, New 
York, 1901; Wittinann, Die Stelling des Heiligen Thomas 
von онен zu ;Avecenecbeot, Münster, 1900, 


2 S.S. W. 


Gabirol's poetical productions are characterized 
by Al-llarizi in the following terms: “ Rabbi Solo- 
mon the Little [“lu-Naton “| spread 

His Poetry. such a fragrance of song as was 
never produced by any poet either be- 

fore or after him. Phe poets wha succeeded. him 
strove to learn from his poems, but were unable to 
reach even the dust of his feet is regards the power 
af his figures and the force of his words. 1f he had 
lived longer he would surely have accomplished 
wondrous things in poetry; but he was snatched 
away When still young, and his light was ex- 
tingiished before he had completed his thirtieth 
year? {© Tahhemoni,” xviii). Gabirol was the first 
of the Hebrew poets to elaborate the use of the strict 
Arabie meter introduced by Dunash ben Labrat 
(comp. dew. Escyc, v. 13); and heis therefore called 
by Jin Ezra (Commentary on Gen. iii. 1) the writer 
of metric songs.” in his grammar (“Sefer Хароб”) 
Ibn. Ezra illustrates his deseription of the various 
meters by examples quoted from Ihn. Gabirol's 
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poems. Gahirol’s diction is pure and his Hebrew is 
Biblical, and on this account he became the model 
for the Spanish school of Hebrew poets, 

The poems of Ibn Gabirol are rimed; all the lines 
of a poem, whether long or short, ending with the 
sume syllable, even the 400 lines of his ^" Anak 7 ln 
this also he followed the Arabie poets. His pecms, 
including the non-liturgical ones, are permeated bà 
a strong religious feeling: they are lofty and eleva- 
ting. The tinest compositions are the poems which 
he wrote in praise of wisdom; his panesyries on 
Rabbi Jekutbicl à wealthy and influential man in 
Saragossa and u supporterof learning and literature; 
his lament (see above) on. the death of this ו‎ 
(1040), which occurred when Ibn Gabirol was about 
nineteen years old; his poem (see above) on the 
death of lai Gaon; and his verses iu praise of Sium- 
uel ibn Nagrela (Brody and Kaufmann, in “ Monats- 
sehrift," xliii 304 ef aq). lle trequently complains 
that his lot has not fallen in pleasant places; he had 
to listen to reproaches of friends who mocked at his 
lofty thoughts, and advised him to turn his mind 
to more prolitable matters. llis comfort was that 
though his body was on earth his mind dwelt in 
heaven. When hisdistinetion as a poet was attacked 
either hy opponents or by rival poets, be pointed to 
the excellence of bis poems and to their perfection 
in form and contents. That he oceasionally had 
lighter moments is proved by his excellent satire 
upon а тап named Moses who ul invited liim to 
dine, but had not been liberal with his wine (© Slur 
ha-Mayim") A new and critical edition of his sec- 
War poems is in course of publication by 11. Brody 
)" Shir ha-Shirim,” Berlin, 1891 rt 4.3. 

Far nobler and loftier, however, are his liturgical 
compositions. * The liturgie poetry ofthe Spanish- 
Arabie Jews attained its perfection with Um Gabi- 

rol,” says Zunz (* Literaturgesch." p. 

Liturgical 151) Gabirol has almost entirely lib- 
Poems. erated Hebrew religious poetry from 
the fetters of payyvetanic form and 

involved expression. In. his “Kerer Malkut? or 
“Royal Crown,” a philosophical and ethical hymn 
in rimed prose, be describes the universe as composed 
of spheres one within the other, It is a detailed 
panegyric of the glory of God both in the material 
and in the spiritual world, permeated with the lofti- 
est ethical and religious thoughts, and has in part 
been imitated by subsequent writers, Jndah ha-Levi, 
Al-Marizi, and Samuel Zarza. 1n many liturgies it 
occurs as part of the Day of Atonement service. A 
German translation is given in Dukes. * Ehrensiiu- 
len,” pp. Set s q. ; in Sachs, © Festgebete der 1sracli- 
len,” iii. ; tdem, " Die Religiöse Poesie," p. 5; and a 
versified English translation of extracts, by Alice 
Lucas, in “J. ©). HL? vii. 259 e£ seq... He wrote also 
more than 100 piyyutim and selihot for the Sabbath, 
festivals, and fast-days, most of which have heen 
received into the Mahzor not only of the Spanish 
rite, but also of the Rumanian, German, and суеп 
Karaitie rites. German translations of some of his 
poems will be found in Geiger's and Sachs’ works 
mentioned in the bibliography; in Kümpf's * Nicht- 
andalusische Poesie," pp. 167 ef seq. ; also in Karpeles? 
* Zionsharfe ” (Leipsic, 1889), For English specimens 
see Mrs. Henry Lueas." Songs of Zion," London, 1891 
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There are two lengthy poems of Gabirel’s which, 

on aeconnt of the subjects treated, do not sive op- 

portunity for a display of poetical beauty; These 

ares C1) S Avharot.” a rimed епо таба of the 613 

precepts of the Torah, ando * Anak.” mentioned 

above, and evidently based on Solis “Agron.” 

Solomon Parbon pretised to liis © Maliberet " à frag 

ment of the "Anak “containing 95 lines, reedited by 

J. Evers in the * Zunz dubi dischintt;" Hebrew: part, 

p. te} (comp. Kautmann, in 7 Gottingische Gel lirte 

Anzeleer Isao vL edo). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: הזיו‎ Gobirol und Se freh- 
tungen, Lapse, 1860; ; Senior Sachs, Crufts eh Salomon 
thea Gahirale, Paris, Süs; heru, in. Ha anh, р. m. 
Berlin, Il; Oakes, Sefrive Мето, Honorer WN Hem. 
Ehreusatilen, Vienna, (8372 Edeliiunn and Dukes, Treasmres 
of Orterd, London, i851; M. ерх, fie Beligaise Pusu der 
Juden in Soanien, Berlin, 1545; Zunz, Ft ralurgeset pp. 
157-191, 411, JSS: Катрі, Ае Нанак икене Posie Anedda- 
lusiseher Tnchters pp. 167 ct seq; Brody, untras ha-Piju- 
ton uach dere Machsor Vitry, Bertin, 189$, Index. 
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М. 
ІВМ GHAYYAT, ISAAC BEN JUDAH: 


Spanish rabbi, Biblical commentator, philosopher, 

and liturgical poet; born at Lucena in 0028 (Graetz 

cites 1090); died at Cordova in 1059; buried at 

Lucena, According to some authorities lie was 

the teacher of Tsaae Altas; according to others, his 

Fellow pupil. Phe best known of his pupils were 

his son Judab ibn Ghayyat, Joseph ilm Sabi, and 

Moses ibn Ezra. He was held in great esteem: by 

Samuel ha Nagid and his son Joseph, and after the 

latter's death (1066), Thn Ghayyat was clected to 

succeed him as rabbi of Lucena, where he otheiated! 
until his death, lle was the anther of à compen- 
dium of ritual Jaws concerning the lestivals, pub 
lished by Bamberger under the title of аге 

Sinhah" (Fürth, 1562; the laws солест the 

Passover were republished by Zamber under the 

title * Hilkot Pesahin.” Berlin, 186415; and a philo- 

sophical commentary on Ecclesiastes, known only 
through quotations in the works of later anthors 

(Dukes, in “Orient, Lit." x. 667-668). The greatest 

activity of lbn Ghayyat was in liturgical poetry: 

his hy mns are found in the Malizor of Tripoli under 
the title of “Sifte Renanot.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Joseph Derenlourg, in бех Wiss. Zeit. 
diul. Theol, v. 33-4125 Miebael sachs, £6 liqgióose Posie, np. 
2050 740: Gritz. Gesch. Bl ed vi. Ul, 77: Zunz, Literatur. 
(seh. pp. 4-220027 idein, in Uy. Zeit. dis dud. NM, p. + 
L. Dukes, in Ori nf, Lit. ix; dati 540; x. 607, BUS; Laudshoth, 


*dnanude hee Abodah, pp. 111 116: De Rossi, Fniziouarin, 
pp. 173 1745 Steipschneider, Cal. Dodd. eds. 1110( 1. 
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IBN GHAYYAT, JUDAH BEN ISAAC: 
Spanish Talinudist and Hebrew poct of the twelfth 
century. le was the author of a Hebrew transla. 
tion, from the Arabie, of a casuistie dissertation of 
Isaac Alfasi on а passage of Nebo Asa poet 
Judah ibn Ghayyat was held in great esteem by 
Judah ha-Levi, who composed four poets in his 
honor (see L. Dukes in " Kokbe Yizhuük," xavi. Hi- 
19) Ibn Ghayyat is also mentioned ax n poet 
by Shem-Tob Palquera and by Al-Hlarizi © Tahke- 
moni,” i). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY | Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 112; Fuenn, Kene- 

sel Y israes, p. 393. 

n. M. "EL, 

IBN HAYYIM, AARON. 
AARON IBN. 


See HAYYIN, 


Ibn Hayyim 
Ibn Jau 
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IBN HAYYIM, AARON B. ABRAHAM. 
See AARON (BEN ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL) IBN 
Hayy. 

IBN HUACAR. See IBN Wangan 


IBN HUSAIN (ABU SULAIMAN) DAUD: 
Karnite liturgical poet; Hourished in the first half 
of the tenth century. Ile compiled a prayer-book 
for the Karaites, entitled “ Telillat Bene Mikra,” in 
which he inserted many poems and prayers com- 
posed by himself. The prayers were interwoven 
with homilies, Biblical explanations, arguments in 
favor of the Karaite dogmas, and polemics against 
the Rabhinites. According to dephet ben Ali (in 
"Inyan Tetillah”) and his son Levi (in “Sefer ha- 
Mizwot," 97a), Ibn llusain, in his ritual, which is 
no longer extant, criticized the Rabhinites for their 
belief that the recitation in the morning and in the 
evening of the Eighteen Benedictions is obligatory. 
Ibn Husain was a bitter adversary of Saadia Gaon, 
whom he severely attacked in various writings 
which are no longer in existenee. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Lildiute Kadmoniyyot, р. 170, Ap- 
pendix, note 10; Fürst, Greseli, des Karédertuns, ii. 110; Gott- 
tober, Bikkorct le-oledot ha-IKaraim. p. 147. 
iss И 1. Bh. 
IBN JANAH, ABU AL-WALID MERWAN 

(also known as R. Marinus; his Hebrew name 

was Jonah [lit. "dove^]; hence "Ibn Janah ” = 

“the winged”): Greatest Hebrew philologist of the 

Middle Ages; born at Cordova between 955 and 

990; died at Saragossa in the first half of the elev- 

enth century. lle studied af Lucena, Isaac ibn Saul 

and Isaac ibn Gikatilla being hiis principal teachers. 

Ile studied poetry with the former and essayed 

poetry himself as a youth, although he recoguized 

later that the gilt of poetry had been denied him. 

Isaac ibn Gikatilla, an accomplished Arabie scholar, 

seems to have exercised a powerful inlluence over 

Ibn Janab, who early attained an intimate acquaint- 

ance with the Arabic lauguage and literature, and 

acquired an easy. and graceful Arabic style. Ibn 

Janah adopted the profession of medicine, and he- 

came a skilful physician (“the physician” is often 

added to his name). 

Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, the biographer of Arahie physi- 
clans, says that Ibn Janah wrote a book on simple 
remedies and their weights and measures (* Kitab al- 
Talkhis "), which acquired some reputation. Ile 
also studied logic with especial interest, but was an 
opponent of metaphysical speculation, His princi- 
pil pursuit, however, was the study of the Holy 
Scriptures and the Hebrew language, in which he 
was aided by other masters in Lucena besides the 
two already mentioned. Judah Iayyuj was rever- 
enced by Ihn. Janah as his chief master in the field 
of Hebrew philology, although he can hardly have 
been personally his teacher, for when Ibn Janah re- 
turned to Cordova, IHfayyuj was dead. In 1012 Ibn 
Janah, with some of his fellow citizens, was obliged 
to leave Cordova. After along period of wander- 
ing he settled in Saragossa, where all his works were 
written. Iu regard to his external circumstances it 
is known only that at Saragossa he was the center 
of a circle occupied with scientific questions, and 
that he had young pupils, for whose henefit he wrote 
some of his works. The Talmudic scholars of 
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Saragossa were hostile to him and opposed his 

scientific studies. In the introduction to his chief 

work Ibn Janah severely criticizes their 

His ignorance, which, he says, they hid 

Opponents. under a mantle of piety, and defends 

his own elforts by appealing to the ex- 

ample of the Geonim and of the teachers of the 
Talmud. We knew and quoted the Vulgate. 

In Saragossa Hm Janah gradually drifted into 
polemical relations with both Mohammedan and 
Christian teachers. The great event of his life was 
his dispute with Samuel ha-Levi ibn Nagdela, his 
celebrated compatriot, who had left Cordova at the 
same time as himself, and had acquired high repute 
in southern Spain, The dispute arose from ibn 
Nagdela's wish to defend his teacher Hay yuj against 
the criticism to which Ibn Janah had subjected his 
writings. The dispute was a very acrimonious опе, 
but only a few fragments have been preserved. 
The “Epistles of the Companions” (* Rasa'il al- 
Rifak ”), as Ibn Nagdela calls the pamphlets which 
he and his friends launched against Ibn Janah, as 
well as Hm Janah's “The Book of Shaming,” or 
“The Book of Confounding ” (* Kitah al-Tashwir” ; 
Hebr. “Sefer ha-Haklamah "), which appeared in 
four consecutive parts, lias been lost. But the sub- 
stance of the lost pamphlets is to be found in Ibn 
Janah's “ Kitab al-Tankih,” in which the author 
often refers to these polemical writings, which he 
valued highly. 

The * Kitab al-Tankih " (Book of Minute Research) 
is Ibn Janah’s chief work, on which he was engaged 
during his dispute with Ibn Nagdela. 


His Chief 10 із devoted to the study of the Bible 
Work. and its language, and was the first 


complete exposition oI the Hebrew 
vocabulary and grammar, The book is divided into 
iwo parts, grammatical and lexicographical. Each 
of these parts has a separate name and appears as 8 
separate book. The first part is called “ Kitab al- 
Luma’ ” (Book of Many-Colored Flower-Beds). Jt 
is preceded by a very interesting grammatical intro- 
duetion to the entire work, The Arabic original of 
the * Luma‘ " was published by Joseph Derenbourg 
in association with W. Bacher (Paris, 1886). The 
Ifebrew translation by Judah ibn Tibbon (who trans- 
lied * Luma^" by * Rikmah "( was edited in 1855 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main) by B. Goldberg and R. 
Kirchheim, The second, lexicographical part of 
the work, “ Kitab al-Usul,” is provided with a spe- 
cial introduction. The Arabie original was edited 
by Neubauer (Oxford, 1375); the Hebrew translation 
by Judah ibn Tibbon (“Sefer ha-Shorashim ") was 
edited by W. Bacher (Berlin, 1897). A French 
translation of the ^ Luma’ " was made by Metzger, 
with the title “Le Livre des Parterres Fleuris " 
(Paris, 1889). 

Since Ibn Janah excludes, as the established results 
of research, everything found in IIayyuj's funda- 
mental works and much found in his own earlier 
writings, and since he does not discuss vowels and 
accents, on the ground that their treatment he. 
longs properly to Masoretic works, both the gram- 
mar and the dictionary contain serious gaps, which. 
however, are balanced by a mass of other material 
outside the province of a purelv grammatical and 
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lexicographieal work The * Kitab al-Tankih "is in 
decd a rich mine of information on Biblical syntax, 
rhetoric, hermeneutics, and exegesis. dts historical 
and scientitie value is discussed under BiBun lex bad. 
sig; DICTIONARIES, ITEBREW; GRAMMAR, Penne. 

The other writings of Ibn Janah are as follows 


Kitab al-Mustatbak (not " Mustalhik " ; see "10 FE. J.Y xax. 
20) Hebr. © odHassagot," or " Tosefet): this was Ibn Јава 
first work, and was begun in Cordova, FL Is a 
eriticísin of, and "supplement " to, the two 
works of 1fayyuj) on the verbs with weak aid 
double consonants. tbn Jina states that he 
red the Scriptures eight times to collect material for this Боск. 

Kitab al-Tanbih (Book of Excitation [ Hebrew, " Ha'arah “Jh, 
a polemic agalnst a pamphlet writen by his enemies in Sara- 
gossa. Tt is in tbe form of a letter to a friend at Cordova, and 
discusses nt length several questions of grammar. 

Kitab ai Takrib wal-Tashil (Book of Bringing Near amd Ma- 
king Easy: "sefer ha-kerüb weha-Yishshur"), à commentary 
on some passages in Hayynj’s writings, with an independent 
grammatical ex ursus. 

Kitabal-Taswiyah (Book of Retribution : Hebr. " Bashwa'ah,™ 
or Tokahat "), an account of a dispute which took ренче at Sam- 
gossa in the house of a friend, Abn Soliman ibn Taraka. In 
this dispute a stranger from Granada, who belonged to Ibn 
Nagdela’s circle, gave the first inforraation of the attacks on Ibn 
Janah in course of preparation. Ibn Janah enumerates the 
criticisms advanced by the stranger against single points of the 
** Mustalbak," and then proceeds to refute them. This maugn- 
rated the great controversy. The four books enumerated here 
have been published. with Arabic texts and French translations, 
by Joseph and Hartwig Derenbonrg C'Opuscules et Traités 
d'Aboü 1- Walid Merwan ibn Djanab de Cordone, Paris, 1230). 


Other 
Works, 


Although Ibn Janah is careful to exclude his per- 
sonal affairs from his works, his personality can Dbe 
plainly seen. lle regarded the study of the Scrip- 
tures as his life-work, and considered as mdispensa- 

ble thereto an exhaustive and exact 


His knowledge of the Hebrew language, 
Motive. The study of Hebrew philology was 


in his eves a religious duty. In the 
introduction to his principal work (* Lumas” p. 1; 
* Rikmali " iv.) he makes this statement: “Since the 
revealed Scriptures can be understood only by the 
akl of the science of language, the endeavor to 
comprehend them from all sides becomes а more 


imperative duty the higher the end aimed at and 
the more our reason recognizes the greatness and 


majesty of Mim who has revealed these books." 
The consciousness of the value of the results of 
his tireless research, and hisindignation at the petty 
disparagements and injustices he had to endure, 
made him at times refer with pride to the work he 
had accomplished. Опсе he says )" Kitab al- Usut,” 
col. 552): * This explanation belongs to the sum of 
what l have produced of unusual thoughts and 
noteworthy opinions which no one else has expressed 
or noticed, 1 was enabled to do so much through 
God's grace and goodness manifested toward me, 
together with great endurance and a zeal for study 
and research by day and by night; so that Thave 
expended twice as much on oil as another on wine.” 
With this proud self-conscionsness lbn Janah united 
respect for the achievements of others. Пе charac- 
terizes the opinions of earlier authorities with great 
precision, whereby his writings have become an ex- 
cellent source of information concerning the literary 
history of linguistie science and Biblical exegesis. 
[Tis relation to Ilayynj should especially be men- 
tioned. Although he criticized him and corrected 
his errors, he vigorously upheld his grammatical 
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Ibn Hayyim 
Ibn Jau 


System, even against the prejudices of the followers 
of the old school. In his criticisms he never forgets 
the respect and gratitude due the man to whom he 
owes his knowledge of sciences dn the introduc 
tion to בוו[‎ first work hn duh says. "lf we can 
criticize him, we awe our ability to do so to his 
teaching and to the good we have received from his 
Writtigs.” Ibn Janah's own estimate. of himself 
coincided with the estimate of him held by the 
Spanish historian of Judaism, Abraham ihn Daud 
(“Sefer ha-Wabbalah.” end): it fell to him to com 
plete that which Hayyuj had begun, Theannalsof 
Hebrew philology and Bible exegesis bear witness 
to the effects of Ibn Дапа writings. They, in 
deed, felt into comparative oblivion alter David 
Кип; but they were brought again into notice 
during the nineteenth century, and became onec 
more a source of inspiration and suggestion, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S, Munk, Notice sur Abadi Wahid Merwan, 
Paris, (Sob: J, Derenbourg, Opuscules et. Traités Aboot 
Walid Merwan ibu Dinah de Cordon, Witrodüaction, 
Paris, 1880: We Bacher, Leben und. Werke des арна 
Merwan ibn tanak und die Quellen Neiner Nelirifterkli- 
rung, Letpsie, 18585; idein, Aus der Nehrifterhlérung des 
Лапо Merwan ibn бапа), ib. 15992 leta, Nr fer ha- 
Shorushim, ete., Intreduction, Berlin, 597 ; idem, Die. HHe- 
hrcliseh-Arabische Spraehlirergleichung des Даа 
Merwin ibn Gandh, Vinon, 19: idein, Die EI brüiscn- 
Neuhrhbritixehe wad Hebréiisch-.doramdiische Nprachver- 
agleiehung des Abulwalid, ib. 1555; Winter and Wünsche, 
Die Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 179-180, 259 et seq. Ww. | 
Т к В, 


IBN JAU, JACOB: Silk-manufacturer at Cor. 


dova, occupying a high position at the court of 
the calif Ишип; died about 1000. Amador de 
los Rios ealls him "Ibn Gan." Jacob and his 


brother Joseph, finding in the court of the palace a 
large sum of money which had been lost by some 
Moors from the province during an assault. upon 
them, resolved to use the money for presents tor the 
calif and the + hajib " Al-Mansur ibn Abi Amir, to 
gain favor thereby. They accordingly manulactured 
precious silks l'or garments, and flags with artistic 
ally woven Arabic mottos and emblems, the like of 
which had never been seen in Spain, and presented 
them to the calif and the powerful najib. Al Man- 
sur thereupon made Jacob prince and chief judge 
of all the Jewish communities of the Andalusian 
'alifate, investing him with the right of appointing 
judges and rabbis, and of determining the taxes 
which the Jews were to pay to the state. 

Jacob was also invested with princely splendors ; 
eighteen pages in gold-bracaded garments formed 
his guard of honor, and a state carriage was always 
at his disposal. The community of Cordova unani- 
mously recognized him as its chief and granted him 
the right of entailing his dignitics npon his descend- 
ants. In the dispute regarding the rahbinate of 
Cordova, Jacob and his family were on the side of 
Joseph ibn Abitur. Jacob deposed R. Énoch, and 
called in his place lbn Abitur, who was Ihen stay- 
ing in Africa. Ibn Abitur, however, refused. the 
rahbinate out of respect for the learned and pious 
Enoch. Jacob ibn Jan retained his position only 
a short time, for Al-Mansur, disappointed hecause 
Jacob would not extort large sums of money from 
his coreligionists as presents for him, cast Jacob 
into prison. After languishing there lor a year 
Jacob was liberated through the intervention of the 
ealif himself, and reinstated, without, however, re- 


Ibn Killis 
Ibn Migas 


gaining his former prestige. Isaac ihn saul, and 

Isaac b. Gikatilla of Elisana (Lucena) praised him in 

enthusiastic verses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrabam ibn Dand, Ne fer ha-Kabbalah (еа. 
Neubauer), pp. t et seg; Gratz, Gesch. v. 36 ed xey. los, 
Hisl. i. 160, 205 scq; Munk, Notice sur 44 bowl Walid, p. 19. 
б M. К. 
IBN KILLIS, YA‘KUB BEN YUSUF (ABU 

AL-FARAJ): Vizier to the calif of Egypt, Al- 

‘Aziz Nizar: born at Bagdad 930; died at Cairo 

890-991. llis parents were Jews; and he himself 

professed the Jewish religion during the first half of 

his life. Ilis biographers relate that he claimed de- 
scent from Aaron, or, according toanother statement, 
from the poet Samuel im Atiyah. Having been 
instructed in writing and arithinetie, Ya'kub was 
sent by bis father to Egypt. There he made the 
acquaintance of an officer on whose recommendation 
he was appointed by the calif of Egypt, Kafur al- 

Ikshidi, to supervise the furnishing of his palace. 

Waving satisfactorily discharged this duty, Ya'kub 

was entrusted with more important publie offices, 

in which he displaved such ability and probity that 

he soon became Каб contidential minister (960), 

and all the publie expenditures were placed under 

his control. 

The dillieulties surrounding this high position, 
which must have excited much jealousy, probably 
urged Ya'kub to embrace Islam, which he did in 
967. lis power continued to iuerease till the death 
of Kafur, when he was arrested by the vizier, lbn 
al-Furat, whose jealousy he had excited. Phe in- 
tervention of his friends, and still more effectively 
his bribes, «oon set him at liberty. He then secretly 
betook himself to Maghreb, where he centered into 
the service of Al-Mu'izz al-Ubaidi. Ya'kub soon 
won the contidence or his new master: and when the 
latter conquered Egypt and established the Fatimite 
dynasty, he appointed. Ya'kub director of the civil 
adininistration (978). In $79, at the death of Al- 
Mu'izz, his son and successor, Al Aziz Nizar, up 
pointed Ya'kub vizier, which position he coutinued 
to hold throughout the remainder of lis life. 

The historians of that time represent Ya'kub as 
ane of the most able and upright of Egyptian vi- 
ziers. lle was fond of learning; and his palace was 
open to scholars, especially to poets Ya'kub com- 
posed a work on jurisprudence, * Kitab ti al-Fikh,” 
treating of the Shiitie doctrines which he had learned 
from Al-Mu'izz and Al-‘Aziz. At Yatknb’s death 
‘Aziz himself attended the funeral, and kept no 
table and received no guests for three days. For 
cightecn days the government offices remained 
closed, and no business was transacted: and for a 
month Ya'kub's grave was a place of pilgrimage, 
where pocts recited the virtues of the departed at 
the сак expense and a legion chanted the Koran 
day and night. 


BIBLIOGVUAPHY : Al-Makrizi, 401700, il. 5; Ibn хаа, Кина 
at- Muglieili, ed. Tatquist, р. 76. Leyden, 1599; Ipu Khelliliau, 
ed. Mane, iv. 339 ef seq; Abu al-Fida, A Annatex, ji. 5405 Ham- 
mer-Purestall, Literatiurgesch, iv. 125: Е. Wüstenfetd, (fesch. 
der Fatimideu-Chatifen, p. 101; De Goeje, in Z. D. M. G6. 
lii. 77; Stanley Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt in Ihe Mid- 
die Ages, Index ; Steinsclineider, Wehbe. Bihl. viii. 118 et seq; 
idein, Dir Arabische Litteratur der Juden, 8 60. 
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IBN LATIF, ISAAC B. ABRAHAM: 5pan- 
ish physician and cabalist; probably born at Toledo; 
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died at Jerusalem, whither he had gone in indigent 
circumstunecs, about 1290. Tle was the natural 
philosopher among the cabalists of his period. 
Cabalistic terms had not become fixed at that time, 
and Ibn Latif attempted to give them a more scien- 
tific character, and to base the doctrine of the Setirot 
upon natural philosophy; in this, however, he was 
not suecessful, although his works were otherwise 
highly valued. Ile wrote the foilowing: (1) " Sha'ar 
ha-Shamayini,” his chief work, still iu manuscript, 
part of which has been published by Jellinek in 
"la-Shahbar?: said to have been written about 1244; 
it is in four parts and follows the style of Mainiani- 
des’ " Morel”; the tutroduction contains a histor- 
ical sketeh of Jewish science. up to the time of 
Maimonides: (2) *Ginze ha-Melek," published by 
Jellinek in *Kokebe Yizhak," 1847, p. 28; (8) 
“Летот ha-Mor," dedicated to Todros Xbulafia, the 
Mæcenas of the cabalists; printed in * Kerem 
Hemed,” 1823, ix. 154; (J) “lggeret ha-T'eshubah," 
a letter from Jerusalem addressed to Abulatin in re- 
gard to various scientitic matters; it contains thirty- 
nine «questions and answers, twenty-six of which 
have Deen published in the “Tebiy yah” (1857, ii. 
50) by Senior Sachs; (4) *Zurat ha-‘Olam,” printed 
hy Б. Stern in “Kebuzat Hakamiin,” 1860; (6) 
“Rab Pe'alim,? on metaphysics and natural philos- 
ophy, edited by Schönhlum in 1885; (7) Letter from 
Jerusalem, still in manuscript. (Parma, De Rossi, 
Ms. No. 409). He also wrote a commentary to Job, 
not yet edited, and a commentary fo Ecclesiastes, 
probably printed at Constantinople in the sixteenth 
century. AH the editions of his works are too im- 
perfect to convey a elear impression of his cabalis- 
tit ideas. Isaac b. Sheshet’s criticism of Ibn Latif 
in his Respousa, No. 197, is noteworthy. 


MBLIOGRAPHY: Jelinek, in Kerem IF merl, іх. idem, in Ko- 


hebe שוכר[‎ XXV., ХХУЙ.-Ххх.; Schonidum, Introduction to 
Rab Pr'atim ; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. 1874, xv. 83. 
K. г. D 


IBN MALKAH, JUDAH BEN NISSIM: 
Spanish philosopher; flourished either in Spain or 
in Africa in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
He was imbued with Neoplatouic ideas, and he 
wrote from that stand point an important philosoph- 
ical work in Arabie in three parts. Of these the 
first, entitled “ Uns al-Gharib,” is an introduction to 
the “Sefer Yezirah,” arranged in the form of dia- 
logues between the author and his soul and between 
a pupil and his master. Appended are ten chapters 
on man’s acquirement of perfect bliss. The second 
part, “ Tafsir Yezirah,” is a philosophical commen- 
tary on the same work; and the third part, “ Tafsir 
Pirke К. Eli'ezer," is a commentary on the Pirke 
R. Eli'ezer, tinished Feb, 8, 1365. He also cites 
a work, “Al Miftah.” and a commentary ou the 
prayers, “Tafsir al-Salawat," written by himself, 
but now lost. 

Ibn Malkah's commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah ” 
is quoted by Samuel Motot in his commentary on 
Ibn Ezra (according to Dukes, the commentator 
who quotes [bn Malkah is Joseph ha Sefardi). Ibn 
Malkah's theory of the “active intellect" (“sekel 
ha-po'el") is similar to that of Ibn Gabirol; but 
there is no evidenceof his having known the latter's 
“Fons Vite.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wolf, Bibl. ו‎ 753b, iv. Tole; Munk, 
Melanges, pp. ЗО, 302; idem, in Geigers Wass, Zeit; Jhd. 
Theol n. 108, v. 4412; Steinsehneider, Hebr. Dreher, pp. 105 
4065; iden, Cot. Bodl, cols. 1241, 2455; idem, Dir i rabische 
Latte ratur der Juden, 8 13; Dukes, Phdlosophisches aus 
dem Zehuteu Jahrhundert, p. Wis idem, in Ort nt, Lit. ix. 
bie, note 15; Fuenn, Acueset. Yisrael, pp. 412 413; 1. J. 
וצ‎ 
G. M. SEL. 


IBN MATKAH, JUDAH BEN SOLOMON 
HA-KOHEN: Spanish philosopher, astronomer, 
and mathematician; born at Toledo in 1215. On 
his mother's side be was the grandson of Ziza ibn 
Shushan. Although Ibn Matkah wasa pupilof Meir 
Abulatia, an anti-Maimonist, and was greatly in- 
eliued to mysticism, yet the * Morel” of Maimonides 
induced him to occupy himself with philosophical 
studies. In fact, Ibn Маа was the intermediary 
between philosophy and mystic doctrines. While a 
youth of eighteen. he corresponded with Johannes 
Palermitanus and Theodorus of Antioch, the phi- 
losophers of the Roman emperor Frederick 11. The 
emperor himself consulted him about scientitie mat- 
ters, and his answers proved so satisfactory that he 
wis invited tosettle in Tuscany (1347), where he had 
free aceess to the imperial court. 

Ibn Matkah hecame known asa philosopher by the 
encyelopedic work which he wrote in 1217 in Arahic 
and himsell translated into Hebrew under the title 
“Midrash ha Uokmah.” Tt is divided into two 
parts. The first treats of logie, physics, and meta- 
physies, adapted From Aristotle, and contains, be- 
sides, a treatise on certain passages in Genesis, 
Psalms, and Proverbs. The second treats of mathe- 
maties, and contains, also, two treatises: the first, 
a mystical one on the letters of the alphabet; the 
other, a collection of Biblical passages to he inter- 
preted plilosophically. Tbn Matkah divides all 
creatures into three categories, spiritual, celestial, 
and terrestrial, če., mortal. We therefore divides 
the sciences also into three branches, physics, mathe- 
matics, and metaphysics. [n the introdnetion to 
this work he gives an anthology of Aristotle's 
sentences, 

Ibn Matkah made an adaptation of Ptolemy's * Al- 
magest," which he arranged in eight chapters, and 
of his “Quadripartitum ” under the Ilebrew title 
“Mishpete ha-Kokabim,” a treatise on astrology. 
Пе also made an adaptation of Al-Ditruji's astron- 
omy, under the title * Miklal You.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i., note 336; iii, notes 136, 
777: Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers, pp. 1-4, 164. 507, 855; 
idem, Cat. Leyden. pp. 53-00; idem, Jewish Literature, pp. 
201, t0; 805,203 357, 49; idem, Dic cLrabische Litteratur der 
Juden, 8117; Ozar Neltiiad, ii. 234; De Rossi, Codices, No. 


4291; Ha-Yorahk, p.82: Gritz, Gesch. За ed. vii. 55; Michael, 
СЯ rot Hanyyim, note 414; Fuenn, Keuesct Yisrael, рр. 413, 
114. 


a. M. SEL. 


IBN MIGAS, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC 
HA-LEVI: Spanish physician and rabbinical 
scholar; lived at Constantinople in the sixteenth 
century. Ie was eourt physician to Sulaiman the 
Great, and followed the latter's army into Syria. 
Several years after his return to Constantinople the 
Jews of Damascus requested him to settle In their 
city. lle was also known аз а Talmudist, and he 
consulted Joseph Caro on rabbinieal matters. A re- 
sponsum of his is to be found in Caro's “ Abkat 
Rokel” (No. 27) In his only published work. 
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Ibn Killis 
lbn Migas 


> 


“Керо Elohim ? (Constantinople. 1555), he gives un 
account of his. travels and of the customs of the 
Kards and Druses. Another work of his is entitled 
“Emek liu-8iddinm.? 

BIBLMIGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha- laguna. No. 134; Zunz, G. SN, 


|. m Carmaly, Revie Oricutate, ll. PIR: Furst, ud. Jud. 
n. 318. 


G. M. 


IBN MIGAS, JOSEPH: Spanish Jew of the 
eleventh century; ancestor of an important. family of 
scholars, losephibu Migas, greatly respected among 
the Jews of Granada, where le was probably born, 
became involved. in Granada politics when, after 
the death of Habs, King of Granada (1021), quar 
rels broke ont between his two sons, Badis and Bal- 
kin. The Moorish nobles and the Jews, especially 
Joseph ibn Migas, Isaac de Leon, and Nehemiah 
Iskala, took the part of Balkin, the younger, and 
desired to elect him king, while the rest of the pop- 
ulation sided with Badis, whom they made king in 
Oct., 1097. Balkin submitted; but Badis, fearing 
his brother would regret his sninnission and seek 
vengeance, caused him to be Killed. Joseph ibn 
Migas and the other Jewish adherents of Balkin 
were compelled to flee. They were, however, kind 
ly received by the King ef Seville, an opponent of 
Badis, and Joseph ibn Migas was employed by him 
in the public service, 


SEL. 


BIBLIOGRAPITY : Abraham ibn band, Sefer he-Nabhalah, in 
Neubauer, AF. J. ד‎ 10; Grütz, Gesch vi, ]1 ln, 48. 


u. M. Se. 


IBN MIGAS, JOSEPH (JEHOSEF) BEN 
MEÏR HA-LEVI: Spanish rabbi and head of a 
school in Lucena; born 1077; died in Lucena 1141. 
llis birthplace was probably Seville, where his 
father, Meïr ha-Levi ibn Migas, and his grandfather, 
Joseph ha-Levi ibn Migas, had lived after the de- 
parture of the latter from Granada (Saadia ibn 
Danan, in Edelmann's * ITemidah Genuzah,” p. 30a; 
De Rossi, “ Dizionario," s.v. ; D. Cassel, in Ersch and 
Gruber, " Eneyc." section ii., pt. 31, p. 85; Weiss, 
"Dor, ЛУ 289- Neubauer eT. CPT 70). Abra- 
ham ibn Daud says (see ^ M. J. С.” i. 76) that after 
the removal to Lucena (1089) of the Talmndist Isaac 
Alfasi, Joseph also went there, from Seville, he being 
then twelve years old. Steinsenneider, however, 
because of a citation in Moses ilm Ezra, supposes 
Joseph to have been horn in Granada, which was 
the home of his father's bosom friend К. Isaac hen 
Baruch Albalia. Joseph studied under Isaac Alfasl 
at Lucena for fourteen years. Alfasi shortly before 
his death (1103) ordained Joseph as a rabbi, and 
wrote a testimonial for him. Passing over his own 
son, he appointed Joseph, then twenty-six years of 
age, to be his successor as director of the academy. 

This position Joseph held for thirty eight years, 
llis “aeeession to the throne” was commemorated 
by lis contemporary Judah ha Levi 
(Grütz, * Blumenlese.” p. 76; Brody, 
“Diwan des Abu-l-dfasan Jehuda һа: 
Levi,” p. 141). On the oecasion of his 
marriage, Which occurred soon after, 
the same poet. wrote an epithakunium (Luzzatto, 
“Betulat Bat Yehudah," p. 38; partly translated 
into German in Geiger's * Nachgelassene Schriften,” 


Head of 
Academy 
at Lucena. 


Ibn Migas 
Ibn Shaprut 
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ii. 113, see also Edelmann and Dukes, “Ginze 
Ox tor.” וא‎ 

To R. Baruch ben Isaac ben Baruch Albalia, 
who was of the same age as himself and had been 
his fellow student under Isuac Alfasi, he was bound 
by ties of intimate friendship (Conforte, “ Kore 
ha-Dorot,” p. 10a). Hisexternal life passed quietly. 
He himself mentions (Responsa, No. 75) that he was 
once in Fez. It is narrated that on the eve of a 
Day of Atonement, which was also the Sabbath, he 
caused the execution of a Jew in Lucena who had 
turned informer in the wars between the Spanish 
Arabsand the Almoravid Berbers (Judah ben Asher, 
Responsa, No. T5). 

Au clegy in manuscript at Oxford, mentioned by 
Dukes in his * Nabal Kedumim ? (p. 11), is taken by 
Gritz {© Blumenlese,” p. 112) to have been written 
by Jekuthiel on the death of Ibn Migas. Dukes, on 
the contrary, considers Jekuthiel to have been the 
subject of the poem, and Hm Migas—about whom 
nothing further is said—to have been the author 
כות ר יקותיאל מר | מינאש)‎ dy). 

Among the pupils of Ibn Migas may be mentioned 
his son, R. Metr, whose son lsaac is mentioned by 
Judah al-Marizi (^ Tabkemoni," xliv.; see also D. 
Cassel in "Zunz Jubelschrilt,” p. 126); à nephew 
of the same name (Edelmann, Le. р 50); and Mai- 
mun, the father of Maimonides. "That Joseph ibn 
Migas was a teacher of Maimonides— who was only 
six years old at the time of Joseph's death—is an 
old error (see Menahem Metri, * Det ha-belirah," in 
Neubauer, Ab. J.-C il, 228: Bdelnaun, fe. р. 30; 
Sambari, in Neubauer, “Ж... C.? i1. 127; Ibn Yahya, 
*Shalkshelet la-Kabbalah.” p. Хү. elss, “Dor,” 
iv. 290; Jew. BNere. і, 375, s.v. ALrasr) which has 


9). 
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already been refuted by Zacuto (*Yuhasin," p. 
1313). It rests upon a gloss in Abraham ibn Dand's 


“Sefer ha-Kabbalah ” (Neubauer, l.e. i. 76) and upon 
a misunderstood passage in Maimonides’ writings. 
Of Joseph ibn Migas’ works may be mentioned: 
(1) Responsa (Salonica, 1781; Warsaw, 1870), two 
hundred and fourteen of which were collected by 
Joseph Elijah ha-Levi, partly trans- 
His Works. lated from the Arabic, and published 
from a poor manuscript, Many of his 
responsa ure given in Dezaleel Ashkenazi's * Shittah 
Mekubbezet” and in Azulai’s * Birke Yosef”; and 
à few appear in the Maimonidean collection of let- 
ters “Pe'er ha-Dor” (Nos. 211 cf seg). Azulai 
claimed to have possessed a volume of Joseph's re- 
sponsa in manuscript (“Shem ha-Gedolim.” i. 81). 
Joseph's responsa were cited also by older Jewish 
law teachers, as those of an esteemed authority, 
under the abbreviation .הריא ם‎ (2) Talmud com- 
mentaries (Menahem Metri, “Bet ha Behirah,” in 
Neubauer, “M. J. C.” ii. 228), of which there have 
been preserved, (4) Novelle on Baba Batra, quoted 


by Zerahiah ha-Levi (see Reifmann, * Toledot. Rab. - 


benu Zerahyah ha-Levi,” p. 4f, Prague, 1853), by 
Solomon ben Adret (Responsa, No. 180), ad by 
others (first printed in Amsterdam, 1702; with Elea- 
zar hen Arych's commentary “Zer Zahab,” 1809); 
(5) IHddushim on Shebu*ot, mentioned in the 
ha-Dor," No. 145 (first printed in Prague, 1809, in 
יי‎ Uryan Telitai”; together with other novele, db. 
1826). Ilis novelke contain 
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words; but, conformably to the character of the 

halakic Ilrppvsius, he lays emphasis on the clear- 

ness and intelligibility of the whole context, sõime- 
times giving twoor morc explanations of one passage. 

He names Hanancel and Alfasi as his authorities, 

lle is of the opinion that it wonld be impossible to 

obtuin religious decisions directly from the Talmud 

(Responsa, No. 114) without utilizing those of the 

Gceonim (® Teshubot "). 

A work entitled “ Megillat Setarim,” which Zera- 
biah ha-Levi mentions as having been written by 
Joseph ibn Migas (lteifmann, , 7.6. p. 41), has not been 
preserved; nor can it he determined whether, as 
Grütz ES Gesch.” vi. 108) supposes, * Megillat Se- 
tariin ” was the title of his Talmud commentary. 

In view of the few, poorly edited fragments of his 
works, au independent criticism of his importance as 
a scholar is hardly possible. Maimonides says of 
him in theintroduction to his Mishnah commentary 
(Pococke, “Porta Mosis," p. 10%): “The Talmudic 
learning of this man amazes every one who under- 
stands his words and the depth of his speculative 
spirit; so that it might almost he said of him that 
his equal has never existed.” Judah ha-Levi culo- 
gizes him in six poems (see, besides those alreaily 
cited, Brody, Ze. pp. 87, 191), and is full of his praise 
(ib. р. 113). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : D. Cassel, in ErTsch and Gruber, Eneyje. sec- 
tion ii. pt. Sl, p. 8»; Gratz, (Gesch. vi. 107 ef seq. Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1512; idem, Jewish Literature, 
р. 73; Winter and Wünsche, Die Jhdische Litteratur, ii. 
374, BNL. 

a. М Se 

IBN MIGAS, MEIR: Spanish rabbi, and pres- 
ident of the bet ha-midrash of Seville; flourished in 
the eleventh century. lle was the son of Joseph 
ibn Migas and the fatber of Joseph ibn Migas ben 
Meir ha Levi. Late in life he was compelled to 
Ieave Seville and retire to Toledo, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham ibn Daud, Sefer ha-Kabbalah, in 
Neubauer, M. J. C. i. 76 ; Gratz, Gesch. vi. 157. 

а. М. бе. 

ІВМ MUHAJAR, AHUB BEN MEIR НА. 
NASI IBN שטרתמיקש‎ : Spanish-Arabian poet of the 
twelfth century ; probably a brother of the poet Jo- 
seph ben Meir and of Abraham b Meir ibn Muha 
jar. Inthe earlier sources he is called either * Ahub " 
or “Oheb”; and itis difficult to say which is correct. 
if “Oheb,” then he is probably the author of the 
poems signed “Oheb,” and beginning respectively: 
(1) “Eloah hai asher yazar” (Luzzatto, " Маша,” 
p. 13); (2) " Asher libbi we-kilyotai,” “reshut” for 
the Тоган festival (Zunz, “ Literaturgesch." p. 587). 
Judah ha Levi dedicates a song of praise {® Mi 
ya‘abor Janu le-‘eber yam”) to a certain Ahub, bnt 
the latter’s surname is 44ADSN ; and although the 
name “Ahub” is a rare one, it is improbable that the 
poem was addressed to the subject of this article. 

The designation Upימתרשי,‎ found in various other 
forms, has not yet n en explained. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrabam b. David, in Neubauer, M. J. С. 
81; Joseph b. Zaddik, ib. p. 93 (where ** Oheb" or * Abub 5 
should be read instead of ** Abrabam "); Conforte, Kore ha- 
Dorot, p. Ba. on xL eee Апар " see Steinsehneider in 
ДОС ше ү! 131, 529; on "* Mubajar,” xi. 137. 
₪. H. B. 


IBN NUNEZ, JACOB: Physician to King 
Henry IV. of Castile and his chief judge (“juez 
mayor”); also rabbi, as he calls himself. In 1474 he 
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was conunissioned by the king to apportion at Se. 

govia the taxes which the “aljamas” of the Jews 

in all the King’s dominions had to pay aunnally. 

These taxes were not collected by lbn Nuñez, but 

by the royal tax-collectors to whom Ibu Nuñez ap 

plied for that purpose. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, Estudios, p. 1401: folowing him, Lindo, 
History of the Jews iu Spain, p. 212, and Gratz, Giseh. VIN. 
233% Rios, Hist. iil. 090-002, where Ihe tax-lists of the several 
commpnities were for the first time published, from a mami- 
script in the National Library at Madrid. 

a, M K 

IBN PALQUERA. See FaLAQUERA (Psia 
QUERA), SitEM-Ton B. JOSEP. 

IBN PULGAR (PULKAR, vr POLKAR), 
ISAAC BEN JOSEPH: Spanish philosopher, 
poet, and controversialist; flourished in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. Where he lived is 
not known, for though “ Avilla " is given at the end 
of his translation of Al-Gliazali's " Makasid,” the 
town-name as well as the date is probably the copy- 
ist's (Gritz, * Gesch." vii. 446). He was a warm de 
fender of Isaac Albalag, and continued his transla- 
tion of Al-Ghazali's work. Itseems from his * ‘Ezer 
ha-Dat" that he had been a friend of Abner of 
Burgos; but when the latter, after conversion, sent 
him one of his anti-Jewish writings, he replied in a 
stinging satirical poem. 

lbn Pulgar wrote the following: (1) Hebrew 
translation of the third hook of Al-Ghazali’s " Maka- 
sid” (completed in 1207): (2) “‘Ezer ha Dat.” the 
most important of his writings (see below), a poleni- 
ical work in five books, in the form of dialogues, 
and interspersed with verse; (3) “есеге ha-Har- 
Bt," a refutation of Abner of Burgos’ " Minhat 


Kena'ot"; (4) a refutation in Spanish of astrology: 


(5) verse (see De Rossi, " Codices," No. Мб], 3). 

Ibn Pulgar defended the IHalakah, but said that 
the Haggadah did not belong to the Talmud. One 
of the points in dispute between Ibn Pulgar and 
Abner of Burgos was in regard to the immortality 
of the individual soul, which Ibn Pulgar denied, be- 
licving only in the immortality of the universal soul 
(bn Shaprut, “Eben Bohan,” ху,, 5 8) Tbu Pul: 
gar's theory was that laws were not instituted for 
the sake of God, who lias no need of them, but for 
the sake of man. Therefore he who observes these 
laws must not expect any future reward, as le is 
rewarded in the observance of them. Thus the 
question, “Why are sinners often happy and the 
pious unhappy?” has no meaning, for virtue and 
wisdom contain happiness in themselves, while sin 
and folly contain unhappiness. 

Of the "'Ezer ha-Dat." the first book, in eight 
chapters ("she'arim "), is a demonstration of the 
superiority of the Jewish religion, in which Ibn 
Pulgar attacks both apostates and Christians; the 
second attacks infidels and skeptics; the third, as- 
trologers; the fourth, those who explain the Bible 
in a strictly literal sense and those who, like the 
Christians, interpret it ina figurative and allegorical 
sense; the fifth, those who do not believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul. The second book, a dialogue 
between an aged partizan of Talmudic Judaism 
(“Torani”) and a youthful philosopher, las been 
printed in Eliezer Ashkenazi's “Taam Zekenim " 
(Frank fort-on-the-Main, 1855). Ibn Pulgar’s object 
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here was to prove the superiority of philosophical 
Judaism, but his arguments are more clearly ex 
pressed in the fourth book, in which he attacks caba- 
lists, sorcerers, and false philosophers. His diatribes 
against the first two classes have been published by 

Isidore Loeb CR. E. 4." xviii. 66-70), 

NMBLIOGRAPHY : (raz, Gesch. Bll, vii, 29), 202, 305308, £16: 
Stulnschieider, ebr. Ücbers; pp. 298, 300; idem, Jewish 
Lite ratte, pp. #7, 171, 2905. Нег, iv. АЗ; Isidore Loen, 
in. FH. Ej, M. xviii. 63 50. 


TP M 
IBN ROSHD. 


IBN SAHL, ABU AL-HASAN. Sec 
IGN SAL тих RABBAN MTABARI, 

IBN SAHL, ABU OMAR JOSEPH BEN 
JACOB: Poet and scientist; dicd at Cordova 1121. 
lle was a pupil of Tsaae ibn Ghayyat, was rabbi 
at Cordova for nine years, and was distinguished for 
both learning and piety. Joseph ibn Sahl, who must 
not he confounded with the poet Joseph ibn Suli, 
is counted by Al-Uarizi among the foremost poets 
of his time; though his verse is without any pecul- 
iar elegance, it is easy and fluent. 11е was inti- 
mately acquainted with Moses ibn Ezra, who ad- 
dressed several poems to him. 


"EL. 
See AVERROES. 


AXE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham ibn Daud, Sefer ha-Kahhalah, in 
Neuhauer, M. J. C. i. 75, L. Dukes, Moses ibn Esra, pp. 101 
et xeq.; Sachs, Die Religifise Poesie, p. 226; Gritz, (Gesch. vi. 
123; Steinschneider, Hehr. Cehers, pp, 912, 1024. 


qa M. K. 
IBN SENEH. see Zarzau, SAMUEL IBN SENEN 


IBN SHAPRUT, HASDAI. Sce lIAspal ABU 
YUSUF IBN SIHAPRUT. 

IBN SHAPRUT (SHAFRUT, not Sport or 
Sporta), SHEM-TOB BEN ISAAC: Spanish 
philosopher, physician, and polemie; born at Tudela 
in the middle of the fourteenth century; often con- 
fused with the physician Shem-Tob ben 1saac of Tor- 
tosa, who lived one hundred and fifty years later. 
While still a young man he was compelled to debate 
in public, on original sin and redemption, with Car- 
dinal Pedro de Luna, afterward Pope Benedict ХИ 
This disputation took place in Pamplona, Dee. 26, 
1375, in the presence of bishops and learned theo 
logians (see his * Eben Bohan”; an extract, entitled 
" Wikkuah," in manuscript, is in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris, No. 831). А devastating war which 
raged in Navarre between the Castilians and the 
English obliged Ibn Shaprut. with many others, 
to leave the country. We settled at Tarazona, in 
Aragon, where he practised his profession of physi- 
cian among both Jews and Christians. As a Tal- 
mudic scholar he carried on a correspondence with 
Sheshet. At Tarazona he completed his “Eben 
Bohan” (May, 1330 or 1385), a polemical work 
against baptized Jews. As a model and guide foi 
this work, which consists of fourteen chapters, or 
“gates,” and is written in the form of a dialogue, he 
took the polemical * Milhamot Adonai” of Jacob 
ben Reuben, lalseiy attributed to David Kimhi 

Ibn Shaprut's work, however, is not a partial re 
production of the * Milhamot.” as has been incor- 
rectly stated (* Ozar Nehmad,” ii. 32); it is rather an 
extension or continuation of it, sinee it goes into 
details whieh are either not mentioned, or are men 
tioned only brietly. in the other. In the fifteenth 


Ibn Shem-Tob 





chapter, Which Thu Shaprut added later, he eriticizes 

a work written by Alfonso de Valladolid against Ja- 

сор ben Reuben. The thirteenth chapter contains a 

very interesting fragment, by a fourteenth-eentury 

Schopenhauer, who wrote under the pseudonym 

“Салах” (^ Samael”), The * Eben Bohan” has been 

preserved in several manuscripts. In order to as- 

sist the Jews in their polemical writings, Tbn Sha- 
prut translated portions of the Four Gospels into 

Hebrew, accompanying them with pointed observa- 

tions; auswers to the latter, written by a neophyte 

named Jona, also exist in manuscript. 

Ibn Shaprut wrote a commentary to the first 
book of Avicennu's canon entitled "' En. Kol,” for 
which he probably made use of the Hebrew transka- 
tion of Sulaiman ibn Yaish and that of Allorqui, 
which latter he criticizes severely. He also wrote 
a supercominentary, entitled *Zafnat Pataneah,” 
to Ibn Ezra's commentary on the Pentateuch (sce 
M. сарде in the " Publications of the Society 
of IIebrew Literature," series И, vol. טנ‎ p. 221, 
where “Shem-Tob ben Joseph Shaprut of Toledo” 
should read *Shem-Tob ben 1<аас of Tudela"). The 
following works of Ibn Shaprut have been printed: 
“Pardes Rimmonim,” explanations of diflieult Tal. 
mudie higeadot (Sabbionetta, 1554); " Besorat Mat- 
tai,” Hebrew translation of the gospel of Matthew 
according to the editions of Seb. Münster and l. 
de Tillett Mercier, reedited by Ad. I]erbst (Gil. 
tingen, 1879). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2548-2557: 
idem, Hebr. Bill. Xv. 53, xix. 43; idem, Febr, UWehers, pp. 
GSO rt seg; Carmoly, Histoire des Médecins Juifs, p. 1001 ; De 
Rossi-Humberger, Hist, Wéirterh. p. 301; Nepi-Ghirondi, 
Toledot Gedole Y iseact, p. 352; Gratz, Gesch. viii. 23 «t seq; 
Isidore Loeb, La Controverse Religivuse, in Revue de PHis- 
toire des religions, xvii. 145 cf seq; idem, in R. E. J. xviii. 
2]9 ef seq; (with severalextraetsaecordini tothe Breslau MS.): 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud, in. 259 et seg. (where Ibn Shaprut is con- 
founded with Shem-Tob b, Isaac of Tortosa). 

G. ER 

IBN SHEM-TOB, ISAAC: Philosophical com- 
mentator of the tifteentl century; younger brother 
of Joseph ibn Shem-Tob, and a follower of Mai- 
monides. Isaac sided with his brother against their 
father, Shem-Tob ibn Shem-Tob, who, in his “Sefer 
ha-lEànunot," had attacked Maimonides.  Tsaac’s 
commentary on Maimonides’ * Moreh ” is known only 
through à quotation by Moses Alashkar (“ Hassa- 
got," p. 6, ed. Ferrara, 1956). According to Ntein- 
schneider, he is probably identical with the Isaac 
ihn Shem-Tob who wrote, at Aguilar de Campo in 
1459, a commentary on Ghazali's “Metaphysics” 
(Paris MS. No. 906), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Geseh. viii, 180; Steinsehneider, Z7ebr, 
Pieters, qe УЗО, 

G, Мм, 

IBN SHEM-TOB, JOSEPH BEN SHEM- 
TOB: One of the most prolitic Judieo-Spanish wri- 
ters of the fifteenth century ; born in Castile; died 
1480. Ie lived in various cities of Spain: Medina 
del Campo de Leon (1441); Alcala di Henares (1451); 
Segovia (1454). Though it is net known precisely 
what office he held at court, he oceupied a position 
which brought him in contact with distinguished 
Christian scholars. According to the custom of the 
time, hie held. publie disputations with them in the 
presence of the court; this probably led him to study 
the polemical literatureof the Jews. In the preface 
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to his commentary on Profiat Duran's “Al Tebi 
ka-Aboteka,” he recounts a disputation with a Chris- 
tian scholar concerning the doctrine of the Trinity. 
He seems to have elaborated this disputation and to 
have used it later in various anti-Christian writings. 
Tn 1452 he was sent by the Prince of Asturia, Don 
Enrique, to Segovia to prevent an outbreak of pop- 
ular rage at Easter against the Jews. le speaks oe- 
'aslonullyv in his writings of great sufferings which 
drove him from place to place, and of passing 
through a severe illness. Grätz (ССИ xn 4 
has discovered, from a quotation in Joseph Jabez’s 
“Or ha-Ilayvim,” that Ibn Shem-Tob died a martyr. 
Ibn Shemn-Tob’s numerous writings, a list of whieh 
was compiled by Munk and supplemented by Beer 
and Steipschneider, are divisible into (4) independent 
works and (5) commentaries. Among the Tormer ure: 
" lanhagat ha-Bayit,” treatise on economics, writ- 
ten in his youth (see his **En ha- 


Original hore"); nothing further is known 
Works. concerning it. According to Stein- 


schneider, it may be a revision of Aris 
totle's * Economies, ” 

“En ha-Kore,” the only medieval scientitic Ie- 
brew homiletical work extant (Zotenberg, “Cat. 
Перг, MSS. Paris,” No, 395, 2; Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. lebr. "MSS." No. 2053, 2). The book is 
very rich in quotations from Christian and from 
Mohaminedan authors. It treats systematically of 
the science of homiletics, defines the limitations of 
exegesis, and expresses itself in regard to the funda- 
mental aim of Jewish preaching. It eontains fre- 
quent relerenees to Aristotle’s * Ethics,” Ibn Shem- 
Tob’s favorite work. 

"kebod Elohim,” on the summum bonum and the 
ajm of life; written in 1442, printed at Ferrara in 
1525. 

"Daat ‘Elyon,” a refutation of a fatalistie wri- 
ting of the baptized Jew Abner of Burgos (Wolf, 
"Bibl. Hebr.” ii. 428; the Oppenheim MS. cited 
by Wolf is no longer to be found in the collection at 
Oxford). 

The following are his commentaries; 

Commentary on Jedaiah ha-Penini's * Behinat 
©.” 

Commentary on his father's “Sefer ha-Yesodot,” 
known only through a citation in *'En ha-Kore.” 

Just as “Sefer ha-Yesodot ? is, proba- 


His bly, only another title of his father's 
Commen- “Nefer ha-Emunot," so is this com- 
taries. mentary, according to Steinselineider, 


probably identical with the “Sefer 
Kehed Elohim.” 

Commentary on theanti-Christian letter of Profiat 
Duran, “ Al-Tehi Ka-Aboteka,” edited and printed 
together for the first time at Constantinople, 1577; 
reprinted by A. Geiger in " Kobez Wikkuhim,” 
Breslau, 1844. 

“Ви ‘Wkkere ha-Nozerim,” a Hebrew transla- 
tion of and commentary on Hasdai Creseas’ refuta- 
tion, in Spanish, of the chief dogmas of Christian- 
ity. It was written at Alcala di Ilenares in 1451, 
and published anonymously at Salonica (?) in 1860. 
The original work by Creseas and its title have been 
lost (Steinselineider, * Nebr. Ucbers." p. 469), These 
last two eommentaries were in accord with tlie anti- 
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Christian polemical spirit prevailing in the Jewish 
religio-philosopliie literature of the tine, 

Commentary on Lamentations, written at Medina 
del Campo in 1111. after the author had recovered 
from an illness (Parma. De Rossi MSS. No. 177). 

Commentary on the 7 Isagoge " of Porphyry, after 
Averroes, of which no manuscript has vet been 
found (see Sreinsehneider, “Cat. der Hebr. Hand 
sehriften in der Stadtbibliothek zu dfamlbimri;," p. 
[06 ; dem, “lebr, Uebers.” p. S6). 

Commentary on Averroes? treatise on the possi 
bilitv of union with the active. intellect E Sekel 
ha-Po'el”), after Moses Narboni's translation, with 
a long introduction (Steinschneider, “Cat. der Hebr. 
Handschrifien Berlin.” No. 216: Zotenhberg, Le No. 
885). Ihn Shem-Tob made a short extract [rom this 
voluminous commentary, which he finished at Sego- 
via in 1454 (Neubauer, “ Cat. Bodl. Hebr, MSS.” No. 
1253; see Steinschneider in “ Monatssehrift," Nx ii. 
359 et seq; idem, “Перт, Uebers.” pp. IM e£ хер. ). 

Commentary on part of Averroes! “large com- 
mentary " on the “De Anima” of Aristotle, cited in 
Ibn Shem-Tob’s commentary on Aristotle's “ Ethliies " 
(Steinschneider, Le, p. 130). 

Short commentary on Maimonides” " Moreh,” ii 
68, cited in his son's commentary on the sme work. 
Nothing further concerning it is known. 

Commentary on the Sidra Bereshit, cited by him 
in the “En ha-Kere,” and a commentary on Deut. 
xv. 11, cited in his commentary on tlie © Nicomachi- 
ean Ethics " (according to Steinsehneider these two 
may be only sermons). 

Commentary, containing minute and diffuse ex 
planations of words and subject-matter, on the Ie- 
brew translation of the © Nicomuachean Ethics” of 
Aristotle (^ Sefer ha-Middet 7. Finished at Segovia 
in 1455, this was probably the last and most exten- 
sive of his works; he worked upon it for one hundred 
days continuously in order that no interruption might 
hinder him from an understanding of the text. The 
commentary exists in many manuseripts and was 
widely cireulated in the Middle Ages. It has heen 
made use of in Satanow's edition of the “Sefer ha- 
Middot " (Berlin. 1284; Steinsehneider, Le. pp. 212 
et seq.) 

The * Kebod Elohim " і охор chief work. Is 
leading ideasand principles, scattered thronghout his 
other writings, are here brought together. 1n it he 
compares the ethical opinions of the Greeks, espe- 
cially of Aristotle, with those of Judaism, а thing 
which had not before been earnestly or thoroughly 
done. For this purpose he gives many extracts 
C* perakim ") from the " Ethics " of Aristotle, and 

translates chapters ix. and X.. though 


Ethical froma latin version. lIranswer to the 
Views. question as to man's summum honum 
he concludes it to be the Torah, which 

teaches and premises immorality, whereas the 


Greeks only speculate as to man's final goal. That 
the Torah and the philosophy of the Greeks have 
one and the same end, as some maintain, he denies, 
declaring the claim to be incompatible with the 
essence of positive religion; the Torah ordains the 
fulfilment of the 615 commandments, not the eth- 
ical teachings of Aristotle. Speculation within the 
bounds of the Torah is permitted, even eommantled ; 
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ind its province should be 7 the secret: meanings ol 
the Torah and of its rules, aud the teachings of 
the Prophets.” By this he probably indicates caba 
listie dogmas. The divine eemmanmdsare reasonable , 
although explanations based on reason, without the 
help of tradition often fail to explain the founda 
lions ef the commands. 

Joseph ibn Shem-Tob was one of the most learned 
writers of his time. His Knowledge of science and 
philosophy was intimate, and he had a very thor 

engh acquaintance with Aristotle, his 

Charactert- chief commentator Averroes, and the 
zation. prominent Jewish, Mohamnnedan, and 
Christian writers. At the same time 

he was an independent and outspoken eritie Ile 
uot eulv passed judgment upon Christianity and 
Islam. but he criticized Maimonides, with whose 
fundamental ideas he wus not in sympathy. and 
maintained that the claim made by the eabalists that. 
Simeon hen Yoliai was the author of the Zohar was 
Nevertheless, in a discussion as to fhe 
proofs of the unity ef God, he prefers the arguments 
ol the сара to those of the philosophers, lis 
attitude might be termed * positive Jewish," with a 
remarkable mixture of rationalism and dogmatism. 
lle would allow no obscurity or confusion of ideas, 
and emphatically asserted that religion and philos 
ophy are not identical in their final aim: * The Aris- 
totelian laws make men; Jewish laws make Jews." 

In the strife then raging over the study of ration 
alistie. sciences Ibon Shem-Pob took the following 
position: The Jew in possession of the divine rev- 
lation could dispense with the sciences, although 
their study was useful to him, since they perfected 
him asa human being; but their study should be 
deferred to anadvaucedagse, In this heavreed with 
Solomon hen Adret. We thought it was the “soph- 
istry” of “Greek wisdom,” in which speculative 
knowledge was the chief end of life, which made 
mmaturialists of so many prominent Jews, causing 
their defection from Judaism and the extinction of 
whole communities in Aragon and Castile. In other 
districts, he said, not atfected by this spirit, there 
were thonsands of Jews whe would rather be killed 
than surrender their faith 


baseless, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz. (seh, viit. 141, Meet seq. UTS et sen, 
HI ef seq; Fuenn, Keseset. Y israet, pp. S12 of seg; Stem. 
schneider, Cut. Dadl. cols, 1929 et seq idem, Jewish Lite 
ture, pp. 97. 100, ТОЯ, 127, 300, ATT; iiem, in Егер and Gru 
ber, Eucye. section iii. part ЗІ, pp. № ef seq; M. Strasthon, 
in Pirhe Zafou, pp. St et seq; Winter and Wünsehe, Dr 
Aihliscelwe Litteratur, ii. TH, ili. 071; Munk. Melanges. pp. 
SUS et seg; Mank-Beer, Die Philosophischen Nehvrittsteller 
der Juden, pp. 1108 ct seq. 

1 M. 


IBN SHEM-TOB, SHEM-TOB (BEN JỌ- 
SEPH ?): Spanish cabalist; a fanatical opponent 
of rationalistic philosophy: president of a yeshibah 
in Spain; lived about 1590-1140 (Gedaliah ihn 
Yahya, *Shalshelef ha Kabbalah,” ed. Venice. р. 
62h) 1e was the father of Joseph andl T5226 ibu 
Shem-Tob, Tle wrote: “Sefer ha Emiunet.” on re 
ligions dogmas (Ferrara, 1396): “Nefer Yesodot " 
(perhaps only another title for the preceding): а 
commentary onthe Pesah Haggeadah (Steinsehneider, 
Cao Mimih SOS. mem Cite Boll, cold) 
The “Sefer ha-Bmunot " is an attack on the Aristo 
telian philosophy and on the ratkmalistie and specu 
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lative conception of Judaism in vogue in the author's 
day. Itisalsoa eulogy of the Cabala,“ the true teach- 
ing, which has lived on through tradition and which 
alone ean help Israel.” Bhem- Tob endeavors to 
prove that, From the standpointof positive Judaism, 
there is not the agreement between religion and 
philosophy that is claimed by many Jewish philos- 
ophers. In theintroduction he makes the philosoph- 
ical investigators and the “enlightenment” brought 
about by them responsible for the defection from 

Judaism and for the politieal persecutions of the 

times, Ile renders especially severe judgments upon 

Maimonides (who withheld belief in resurrection), 

upon Abraham ibn Ezra, upon Levi ben Gershon, and 

upon other men of liberal views. 

In his survey of the historical development of the 
Cabala Ibu Shem-Tob cites a number of older caba- 
listic writers, whose existence, however, isnot there- 
by proved. "This reference to them isappended to a 
short passage from the Zohar, Moses ALASHKAR vio- 
lently opposed Shem-Tob’s dogmatic system in his 
“ ITassagot ‘Al Mah She-Katib R. Shem-Tob Neged 
ha-RaMbaM " (Ferrara, 1556). The “Sefer ha-Emu- 
not " has been much cited by both old and modern au- 
thors, and is valuable for the history of the Cabala. 
To judge from a remark on page 31b it would seem 
that Ibn Shem-Tob wrote other works, but nothing 
is known concerning them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. Hebr. ed. of Rabbinowltz, vi. 99- 
100; Kaufmann, Die Attributenlehre, Index; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Boal, cols, 2558 ef seq; idein, Jewish Literature, pp. 94, 
301; idem, Die Polemische und Apoloyetische Litteratur, 
pp. 321, 367: idem, Hebr. Uebers. р. 120; M. Straschon, in 
Pirhe Zafon, ii. TT ct seq; Winter and Wiinsche, Die Ji- 
dische Litteratur, iii. 251, 365. 
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IBN SHEM-TOB, SHEM-TOB BEN JO- 
SEPH BEN SHEM-TOB: Spanish writer and 
philosopher; flourished about 1461-80; lived in Sc- 
govia and Almazan. lle was a follower of Maimon- 
ides, even though his grandfather Shem-Tob ibn 
Shem-Tob was one of Maimonides’ most uncompro- 
mising opponents, and though his father did not 
agree With Maimonides on essential points in his 
philosophy. Ibn Shem-Tob was the author of the 
following works: (1) Treatise on matter and its re- 
lation to form, according to the opinions ot the an- 
cient philosophers, especially Aristotle and lis com- 
mentators; written in Segovia, 1101 (Paris Ms. No. 
898, 4). (3) Commentary to book iii, ch. 4-7 of 
Averroes’ “middle commentary ” on Aristotle's * De 
Anima," on the ratiocinative power of the soul; 
finished in Almazan, in 1478, under the title * Dur 
ha-Koah ha-Dabri” (Paris MS. No. 3). The other 
parts of the commentary were written by one 1 
Shem-Tob’s pupils in the same year (1478), and 
probably were either based upon the teacher’s Iec- 
tures or dictated by him (Paris MS. No. 967, 2). (3) 
Commentary on Averroes’ " middle commentary ” on 
Aristotle's “Physics”; finished in Almazan in 1480 
(Paris MS. No. 967,4). (4) “11а-Ма%ипат ba-Sib- 
bah ha-Taklitit,” treatise on the final cause or pur- 
pose of the ereation of the world (Paris MS. No. 998, 
2) The author quotes and discusses several of the 
opinions of ancient writers on this subject, and 
agrees with the last one cited, that the purpose of 
creation is the existence of mankind. The end of 


‘in Toledo; died there 1205. 
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all humanity, according to him, is to approximate 

totheimageof God. (5) * Teshubot” to Eli Elabillo's 

philosophical questions (De Rossi, MS. Parma No. 

457, 2). (6) Commentary on Pirke Alot (Wolf, 

“Bibl. Перу." iii. 1135). (7) Commentary on Mai- 

monides’ “Moreh” (Venice, 1551) This commen- 

tary, his chief work, was written with the purpose 
of reconciling “reason” (philosophy) and “law ” 

(religion). Пе lrequently quotes the commentary of 

Protiat Duran, to which his remarks are sometimes 

only supplementary. In the preface he states his 

intention to be merely to reproduce explanations and 
comments already given and תג‎ his opinion correct. 

A compendium, therefore, rather than a commen- 

tary, the work is very prolix (see Friedländer, “ The 

Guide of the Perplexed,” vol iii, p. xxii). (8) 

"Derashot ha-Torah," homilies on the Pentateuch, 

written in 1459 and printed three times during the 

sixteenth century (Salonica, 1525 or 1580; Venice, 

1517; Padua, 1567). It soon, however, fell into com- 

parative oblivion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Munk, Melanges, pp. 508—500; Munk-Beer, 
Philosophie und Philosophische Schriftsteller der Juden, 
pp. 119 et seg; M. Straschon, Pirhe Zafon, ii. 86; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2584 et sey; ilem, Jewish Litera- 
ture, pp. 99, 104 ; idein, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 120, 150, 475 ; Winter 
and Wünsche, Die JHdische Litteratur, li. 791. 
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IBN SHOSHAN (Ilcbr. form, ient? or (שושאן‎ 
or IBN SUSAN (Arab. form, “Susan,” both forms 
meaning “lily ”): Spanish family of Toledo, which 
can be traced back to the twelfth century and which 
is known to have existed up to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Its first known representative was Solomon, 
יalled‎ ^ Pattish he-Ilazak ” (= "the mighty ham- 
mer") He was nasi in Toledo in the twelfth 
century (Graetz, * list." iii. 384). 

Joseph ben Solomon ibn Shoshan (culled also 
Yazid ibn Omar ha-Nasi): Communal worker 
Ife succeeded his father 
as nasi in that city, and stood high in the favor 
of thc court. Graetz says that he was a favorite of 
Alfonso VIII. of Castile (1166-1214). He built a 
beautiful synagogue in Toledo, which is mentioned 
in * IIa-Manhig ” (ed. Constantinople, p. 27a), and is 
also alluded to in the chronogram * 1205," the year 
of his death, in his epitaph (sce S. D. Luzzatto, 
"Abne Zikkaron," No. 75; Rapoport, in “Kerem 
Hemed,” vii. 249-255). He gave a friendly recep- 
tion at his home in Toledo to Abraham ben Nathan, 
the author of "IIa-Manhig." The poet Al-Harizi 
composed two elegies on his death, one of which 
exists in manuscript, while the other is printed in 
the * Tahkemoni” (ed. Warsaw, 1890, J. 412; comp. 
xlvi. 320). 

Joseph's son Solomon wus also nasi of Toledo, in 
succession to his father. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cassel. in Zunz Jubelschrift, p. 125; A. 
Geiger, in Wiss. Zeit. Л, Theol. ii. 1295 Gratz, Gesch. vi. 
189, 328 et seq. Zunz, Z. G. Index, s.v. Schoschan. 

Among other members of the family who lived 
in the thirteenth century were: Abraham, who 
built houses of shelter for poor travelers in Toledo. 
Judah, known tor his generosity. Sisa, grandfather 
of the writer Judah ben Moses of Toledo, Samuel, 
who provided the Talmudical high sehools of Cairo 
and Jerusalem with oil. and who suffered in a perse- 
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cution of the Tews in Toledo. Jacob, a Jewish 
judge, appointed by the government. 

In the fourteenth century prominent members of 
the family were; David, a judge, son of the above- 
mentioned Jacob. 11e was associated with Asher 
hen Jehiel. Meir ben Abraham, representative ot 
the community, and his son ABRAHAM (sce JEW. 
ENcvc. 1. 119b). Jacob, who in 1340 was divorced 
from liis wife Satbona, daughter of Judah Benve 
niste of Lorin. Isaac, а physician; born 1324; died 
of the plague in 1399 (Graetz, Zc. iv. 113). Joseph, 
a thorough student of the Talmud and of theology ; 
author of a commentary on Pirke Abot (Neubaner, 
“Cat. Bodl. Перт. MSS.” No. 855, 2; MS. Paris, No. 
769, 5). 

Noteworthy members in the fifteenth century 
were: Meir ben Joseph, physician, “a helper ol the 
poor " ; died in Toledo 1415. An Ibn Shoshan, whose 
given name is not known; author of a short com- 
mentary on Ibn Gabirol's * Azharot ” (Neubauer, Le. 
No. 1177, 1b). Samuel ben Zadok, author of a fes- 
tival prayer (De Rossi, MS. Parma No. 1377) and of 
a short compendium on Jaeob ben Asher's * Tur 
Orah Wayyim,” under the title “Sefer ‘Ez Wayyim ” 
(MS. Paris, No. 444). Samuel, author of Sabbath 
sermons (Buxtorf, “Bibl. Rab.” p. 467) and of a 
supercommentary on Rashi’s commentary on the 
Pentateuch (Neubauer, Le. No. 201). Another Ibn 
Shoshan, whose given name is not known; died as 
a martyr in Seville in 1481. Judah ben Isaac, 
rabbi in Magnesia about 1500; quoted by several 
halakists; author of a commentary on Ruth. 

To the sixteenth century belong: Joseph, lived 
in Constantinople; publisher of Midrash Tanhu- 
ma (1522). David, physician in Jerusalem (1536). 
Isaac, copyist of a cabalistie work in Safed (Neu- 
bauer, Lc. No. 1540). David ben Samuel, author 
of a commentary on Ecclesiastes (Geiger, * 1 
Zeit.” iii. 441). 
Salonica. 

Issachar ben Mordecai ibn Susan: Pales- 
tinian mathematician; flourished 1539-72. In early 
youth he removed from the Maghreb, perhaps from 
Fez, to Jernsalem, where he became a pupil of Levi 
ibn 118010. From there he went to Safed, where, 
under great hardship, he continued his studies. 
But his increasing poverty induced him, in 1539, to 
leave Safed and seek a living elsewhere. At this 
time he commenced a work on the calendar, giving, 
among other things, tables whieh embraced the 
years 5299-6000 (1539-2240). Afterhis return to Safed 
he resumed his work on the calendar, in which he 
was assisted by the dayyan Joshua. It was pub- 
lished at Salonica, in 1564, under the title “ Tikkun 
Yissakar." The second edition, under the title 
" *Ibbur Shanim " (Venice, 1578), is not as rare as the 
first. The tables in both editions begin with the year 
of publication. 

The book also contains, in two appendixes. a 
treatise on rites )* minhagim ") depending upon the 
variations iu the calendar from year to year, anda 
treatise on tlie division of the weekly portions and 
the haftarot according to the ritual of the different 
congregations. For the latter treatise the author 
quotes as his source ancient manuseript commen- 
taries, and holds that, according to the opinion of a 
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certain scholar, the division of the weekly portions 

is to be traced back to Ezra. Rites, anonymously 

given, are, according to p. 51, 2d edition, taken from 

Abudarham, to whom the author attributes great 

authority. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Foenn, Neneot Yisrael i. 2001: Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud, iil. 308; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. eol. 10013 idem, in 
Abhandlungen zur Gesch, der Mathematik, 1899, tx. 419. 
David ibn Shoshan: A blind and very rich man 

of Saloniea; died in Constantinople. Of good gen- 

eral education, he was intimately acquainted with 
the Talmad as well as with philosophy and mathe 
maties. He was well known for his thorough 
knowledge of the law-books of the Mohammedans, 
and many Moslem scholars and judges came to him 
at Salonica to be taught their own Jaw. Later he 
left. for Constantinople, where he remained till his 
death and where, on account of his scholarship, he 
was highly respeeted by the Mohammedan. stu- 
dents. One of his pupils was Asher Cohen ibn 
Ardot (d. 1645). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 33h, 39a, 40a, 
45a; Benjamin Motal, Tummat Y esharim, Preface, Venice, 
1022: Zunz. Z. G. D. ААО; 

Members of the family in the seventeenth century 
were; Eliezer, son of the above-mentioned David, 
in Constantinople (1622). 1t is related of him that 
every Friday he cleaned with his beard the place in 
front of the Holy Ark. David ben David, rabbi 
in Salonica about 1660, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Z. G. pp. 436 et seq. 

M. Sc.‏ ;ה 

IBN SHU‘AIB, BISHR (BASHAR) BEN 
PHINEHAS: Oriental mathematician; lived at 
the end of the tenth century. According to Jlot- 
tinger (* Promptuarium," p. 96), the Arabic works 
of lbn Shu'aib are often quoted by Arabic writers. 
In 997 the Jacobite Abn ‘Ali ‘Isa ibn Zara'ah ad- 
dressed to Ibn Shu‘aib a pamphlet against Judaism 
which seemed to be an answer to a pro-Jewish work 
by Ibn Shu'aib (see Ibn Abi Оваа, “‘Uyun al- 
Апра, 1. 296) 

BiBLIOGRAPILY : Steinsebneider, Polemisehe Literatur, p. 145; 
idem, Die Arabische Litteratur der Juden, 8 tlb. 

(3. M. SEL. 

IBN SHU‘AIB, JOEL: Rabbi, preacher, and 
commentator oF the fifteenth century; born in Ara 
gon; lived also at Tudela. е wrote: *'Olat Shab- 
bat," sermons, in the order of the Sabbatical sections, 
written in 1469 (Venice, 1577); aconimmentary on Lam- 
entatious, written at Tudela in 1480, and published 
together with Galante’s commentary on the same 
book (#2. 1483); a commentary on Job, mentioned in 
his “‘Olat Shabbat ”; a short eommentary on Canti 
eles (1556); " Nora Tehillot,” à commentary on the 
Psalms, with a preface by his son Samuel (Salonica. 
1565-69). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. Wa: De Hossi- 
Hamberger, Hist. Woórterb. p. 291; sieinschneider, Cat. 


Bodl. со]. 1400; Dukes, in Orient, Lit. ix. 302; Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 152. 


K. 1. 
IBN SHU‘AIB, JOSHUA: Preaclier and caba 
list; flourished about 1328. Ile was a pupil of Solo- 
mon ben Adret and the teacher of Menahem ibn 
Zerah, Together with Shen Tob ben Abraham ibn 
Gaon, he was accused by Isaac the Blind of Acco of 
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uptrustworthiness in his account of the utterances 
and es planations of his teachers, 

Shu iib was the autlior of * Derashot al ha- Torah,” 
homilies on the Pentateucb. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolia, i, 753 Steinschnei- 
пег, Cat. Dodl. col, 1562, | 

K. Pls: 

IBN TIBBON: Family of translators that lived 
principally in southern France in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. On the name *Tibbon” sce 
Steiuschneider in “d. Q. Ro” xi. 6821. The more im- 
portant members of the family were: 

Abraham ibn Tibbon: Translator of Aristotle's 
"IZeonoinies?"; lis exact relationship to the Tibbon 
family is unknown (Nteinschncider, " Hebr. Uebers, ” 
p. 291) 

АР, Se. 


Jacob ben Machir ibn Tibbon: Provencal as- 
tronomer; born, probably at Marseilles, about 1996; 
died at Montpellier about 1304. Ile wasa grandson 
of Samuel ben Judah ihn рор. lis Provencal 
name was Don Profiat Tibbon; the Lutin writers 
called him Profatius Judzeus. Jacob occupies a 
considerable place in the history of astronomy in the 
Middle Ages. IHs works, translated into Latin, 
were quoted by Copernicus, Reinhold, and Clavius, 
Пе was also highly reputed as a physician, and, 
accarding to Jean Astrue (® Mémoires pour Servir à 
l'Histoire de la Faculté de Médecine de Mont- 
pellier,” p. 168), was regent of the faculty of medi- 
cine of Montpellier. 

Iu the controversy between the Maimonists and 
the anti-Maimonists Jacob defemled science against 
the attacks of Abba Mari and his party; the eniT- 
getice attitude of the community of Montpellier on 
that occasion was due to his intluence. 

Jacob became known by a series of Hebrew trans- 
lations of Arabic scientific and philosophical works, 
and above all hy two original works on astronomy. 
His translations are: (1) the " Elements? of Euclid, 
divided into fifteen chapters; (2) the treatise of 
Kosta ben Luka on the armillary sphere, in sixty- 
five chapters; (3) “Sefer ha Matimot," the * Data” of 
Enclid, according to the Arabic translation of ishak 
ben lIunain; (4) "Ma amar Talkus,” treatise of 
Autolycus on the sphere in movement; (5) three 
treatises on the sphere of Menclas of Alexandria; 
(6) " Ma'umar bi-Tekunah,” or “Sefer ‘al Tekunah,” 
in forty-four chapters, from Abu “АП ibn Hassan ibn 
al-lfaitham; (7) treatise on the use of the astrolabe, 
in forty chapters, from Abu al-Kasim Ahmad ibn al- 
salar; (8) compendium of the * Almagest " of Ptol- 
emy, from Abu Muhammed Jabar ibn Allah; (9) 
“Tercret ha-Ma'aseh. be ה‎ ha-Nikra Sotibah," 
from Abu Eshak ben al-Zarkalah; (10) preface to 
Abraham bar [Hyya’s astronomical work; (11) an 
extract from the “Almagest” on the are of a circle; 
(12) ^ IXizzur mi- Kol Meleket Higgavon,” Averroes’ 
compendium of the “Organon” (Riva di Trento, 
1599); (12) Averroes! paraphrase of books xi.-xix. 
of Aristotle's history of animals; (14) " Mozene ha- 
‘Tyyunim,” from Сла). 

The two original works of Jacob are: (1) a de- 
scription of the astronomical instrument called the 
quadrant (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, MS, No. 
1054), in sixteen chapters, the last of which shows 
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how to construct this instrument; it was translated 
several times into Latin; (2) astronomical tables, 
beginning with March 1, 1800 (Munich MS. No. 
343, 20). These tables, also, were translated into 
Latin and enjoyed the greatest repute. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Munk, .Mélanges; р. 489; Carmoly, Histoire 
des Medecins Juifs, p. MI; Steinsehneider, Cut. Bodl. eot, 
1232: idem, Hebr. Uebers. Gratz, Gesch. vii. 246; Renan- 
Neubauer, Les Rabbins Frangais. pp. 599 ct seq.; Gross, 
Gallia Jrdaicd, р. YS. : 
ן‎ BR 


Judah ben Moses ibn Tibbon: Rabbiin Mont- 
pellier; took part in the dispute between the fol- 
lowers and the opponents of Maimonides, 110 In 
duced his relative Jacob ben Machir ibn Tibbon to 
support the Maimonideun party by pointing out 
that the anti-Maimonideans were the opponents of 
his grandfather Samuel iin Tibbon and of the son- 
in-law of the latter, Jacob ben Abba Mari ben 
Samson hen Anatoli, In consequence of this, Jacob 
ben Machir ibn Tibbon protested against the read- 
ing of Solomon ben Adret's letter to the commn- 
nity of. Montpellier, which nevertheless took place 
in the svuagogue of that city on the following 
day, a Sabbath, in the month of Elul, 1301 (© Min- 
hat Kena'ot,” Nos, 21,22). According to Jaco ben 
Machir ibn Tibbon (7. No. 39), Judah wrote various 
works, and made several translations which were 
praised even by Nahmuanides, None of them are 
extant. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perles, Salomo b. Abraham b. Adereth, pp. 
30, 31; Gratz, Geseh. vii. 228 et seq, 2485 Renan-Neubauer, 
Les Rabbins Frangais; Zunz, Z. fr. p. 1477: Geiger, Wiss. 
Zi it. JU, בצ‎ Gross, Gellia Judaica, р. 333, 
Judah ben Saul ibn Tibbon: Translator; born 

at Granada, Spain, 1120; died after 1190. Ie left 
his native place in 1150, probably on account of 
persecution by the Almohades, aud went to Lunel in 
southern. France, Benjamin of Tudela mentions 
him as a physician there in 1100. Judah lived on 
terms of intimacy with Meshullim ben Jacob and 
With Meshullam's two sous, Asher and Aaron, whom 
in his will he recommends as friends to his only son, 
Nunucl. 116 was also a close friend of Abraham ben 
David of Posquitres and of Zerahiah ha-Levi, the 
latter of whom he freely reeognized as a greater 
scholar than himself, and whose son he also wished 
to have as a friend for his own son. He had two 
daughters whose marriage caused him much aux- 
lety. 

Judah was very active asa translator, his works in- 
cluding the translation into Hebrew of the following: 

(1) Baya ben Joseph ibn Pakuda's ** Al-Hidayah ila Fara'iq 
al-Kulub, under the title “Porat Hobot ha-Lebabot," He was 
induced to undertake this work by Meshullam ben Jacob and 
his son Asher, at whose desire he translated the tirst treatise, in 
ПО. After its completion Joseph Kimhi translated the otber 
nine treatises und afterward tbe frst one also. At the wish of 

Abraham ben David of Posquieres, Judab con- 

Translations tinued his translation of the work. Judah's 

of translation is the only one that has held its 

Philosophie place, That of Kimhi was gradually super- 

Works. seded and at last came to be forgotten entirely. 
Only ù small fragment of it has been preserved 

(publisbed by A. Jellinek in Benjacob's edition of ** Hobot ha- 

Lebabor," Leipsie, 1846), Judah's translation of Bahya’s work 

was rst printed at Naples in 1489 without a title. 

(2) Salomon ibn Gabirol's " Kitab та} al-Akhlak,” under the 
title коп Middot ha-Nefesh " (printed together with the 
Orst-mentioned translation at Constantinople in 1550). 

(3) Judab ba-Levi's “ Kitab al-ltujjah," under the title ** Sefer 
ha-Kuzaii (1167; printed at Fane in 1506 and many times 
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since). In this instance also Judah's translation drove that of 
his rival, Judah ibn Cardinal, out of the Held, so that only n 
sinall portion of the latter’s work his been preserved (see C€ns- 
sels ed pp. 944 ef seep), 

(4) Two works by Ibn Junali: (r) His grammar, * Kitab al- 
Luann’, under the title "Refer hBu-Eikinati * (H1: edited by B. 
Goldberg, With notes by R. Kirebhein, Frenk fert-cn-the- Main, 
sot. ‘The translator's preface js interesting for the history of 
literature, and it gives Judab's opinions on the art of Hebrew 
translation. (b) " Kitab nl-Usnl," under the tithe “Sefer ha- 
Shorustiiin ` (edited by Pacher, Berlín, ISMN. [пае ul-Barce- 
loni and sage ha-Levi bhad aiready translated this dictionary as 
far as the letter “lamed, and Judah хлеб it tn 117]. 

(5) Sandi's © Kitab ale Алаи wal-F'tikadat," under the title 
“Sefer ha-Emnnot weha-Detor"* (008563 trst ed. Constantinople, 
12562). 

Judah ds also said to have translated the collection of poems 
* Mibhlar hu-eninim,“ usually attributed io Solomon ibn Gi- 


lirul. ‘Thais translation is uscribed to Ibn Fib- 

Spurious bon in a very doubtful note in Neubauer, 
Works “tat. Bodh Hebr MSS." Nas 1975, and in 
Attributed manuscript Parma, de Rossi, No 1894. In no 


to Judah. other manuscript is Judah ihn Tibbon called 


the translator. Further, the note mentions 
Seville instead of Granada as his home. The translation of 
Aristotle's "Analytica Posterior’ ix also ascribed to Judah. 
This translation, however, is not extant ; und it is altogether 
linprobabile that Judah translated the work in question. 

Juilah’s independent works are: 

(1) Sod Zant ha-Lashon, on rhetorie und grammar. It is 
doubtful if this work was ever completed ; nnd nothing bnt its 
title hus been preserved (in Ibn Tibbon's testament: see No. 3, 
below). 

lt is also doubtful whether he wrote a commentary on the 
last chapter of Proverbs. ‘Phe remark on the subject in his will 
(see below), " Remember also niv explanation of * Eshet Hayil,’ 
p. S," can refer to an oral explanation. 

2) Zawwa'ah, his ethical will, written in 1130 or after, and 
addressed to his son, Samuel, who at thal time already had a son 
of his own (published with a biographical sketeh im German by 
M. Steinsehneider, Berlin, 18»2; with an English translation һу 
H. Edelmann in " Derek Tobin," London, 1852). 

Judah's testament, with its homely style and 
frankness, is one of the most interesting in this class 

of literatnre. lt gives а deep insight 

His Ethical into the soul of the ınan and his re- 

Will. lation to his indisputably greater son, 

Samuel. Against the latter his chief 

complaint is that he never initiated his father into 

his literary or business affairs, never asked for his 
advice, and, in fact, bid everything from him. 

lle recommends Samuel to practise writing in 
Arabic, since Jews like Samuel hiu-Nagid, for exam- 
ple, attained rank and position solely through being 
able to write in that language. Ie exhorts him to 
morality and to the study of the Torah as well as of 
the profane sciences, including medicine. He is to 
read grammatical works on Зара and festivals, 
and is not to neglect the reading of " Mishle” and of 
"Den Mishle.” ln regard to his medical practise he 
gives lis son sage advice. Пе further advises his 
son to observe rigorously the laws of diet, lest Пе, 
like others, become ill frequently in consequence of 
intemperate and unwholesome eating, which would 
not fail to engender mistrust in him asa physician 
on the part of the general publie. Interesting are 
Judah’s references to his library as his " best treas- 
ure,” his “best companion,” aud to his book-shelves 
as “the most beautiful pleasure-gardens.” Headds: 

"] have collected a large library for thy suke so that thou 
needest never borrow a book of any one. As thou thyself 
seest, most. students ran hither and thither searching for books 
Without being able to find thein. . . . Look over thy Helirew hooks 


every month, thy Arabic ones every two months, thv. bound 
books every three months. Reep thy library in order, so that 
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thon WIR net need to search for i hook. Prepare alist of the 
books on each sbelf, and place cach baok on its proper shelf 
Take care also of the loose, separate leaves tn thy books, beeanne 
they contain exceedingly important things whieh 1 myself have 
collected apd written down. Lose ne writing and no letter 
whieh ] leise thee. . . Cover thy hook-shelves with benutiful 
curtains, protect them from water from the roof. from ее, and 
from all harm, because they are thy best treasure.” 

Ilis tine linguistic sense and his conception of the 
art of transhiuing are show by his counsels on this 
subject. 

He advises nis son to read the weekly partion in Arabice every 
Sabbath so as to initiate himself into the art of translating, in 
ease he shonld ever feel an inclination fer It. He recommends 
to him un casy, pregnant, elegant style, not overburdeuea with 
words: further, be js to avoid. foreign words nnd unusual and 
alleeted constructions, aud is to use words which buye a har- 
monions sound and are essy to pronounce. He abwavs Javs 
great Weight npon the wdvantiges of having n heantiful, clear 
bandwritine and of using beantiful paper, good ink, ete. The 
testatpent closes with וג‎ poeni summarizing the contents of the 
will. 

Judah ibn Tibbon well understood the ditticulties 
of the translator's task. He says in the preface to 
his translation of Baliya's " Hobot ha-Lehabot.” that 
he hesitated to translate the book because he did not 
feel sutliciently acquainted with Hebrew, and that 
he undertook the task only in compliance with the 
wish of his friend. He knows that he is laying him- 
self open to adverse criticism with his translation, 
as is the case with every innovation. lie attributes 

the imperfect character of his pred- 


Views eeessors’ translations from — Arabic 
on Trans- into liehrew to the fact that either 
lation. they did not. havea thorough know] 


edge of Arabic or of Hebrew or that 
they gave in the translation their own opinions in- 
stead of those of the author. Judah is also of the 
opinion that the Hebrew translation can not always 
reprodnee the pregnancy of the Arabic original. 
lle holds that a translator should first make a 
strictly literal rendering of the original, and then 
revise his translation as though it were an original 
production of his own. For his creation of new 
word-lorms (in the use of which he was not without 
precedents), and for the rabhinicisms in his Hebrew 
style, he exeuses himself to the reader hy saying 
that they are unavoidable. It is true that he often 
translated. the mistakes of the original without 
heeding the sense, or rather lack of sense, ex- 
pressed thc rein. 

His son, Samuel, in his introduction to tlie * Morch 
Nebnkiin ” justly calls Judah " tlie fatherof transla- 
tors"; since Gedaliah ibn Yaliva he his also had the 
title of “chief of translators" (Wolf, * Bibl, Hebr." 
i. 455). Maimonides speaks very flutteringly of 
Judah in a letter to Samuel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, in J. Q. It. iii. 430 ef. sey. Fürst, 
Bibl, Jud. Wi, pp. xiii. et seya Gratz. Gesch. vi. 2645 Monk, 
Notice sur Naadia Gaon. p. 10: De Rossi, Jhztonarin, s.v. 
Tibhin ; stemschneider, Jenish Literatur. pp. 56 cf pas- 
sim; idem, «br, Uo hers; pp. 47, ЭТ. ef passin; Zunz, 6. N. 
iti. 135; idem, Z. (6. p. 232; Renan Neubauer, Les АРРА 
Francais, xxvii. 511, ההכ‎ et passim: idem, Les. Fierivains 
Juifs Francais, pp. 355, 482, 686; Winter and Wünsche, Die 
filetisech’ Litteratur, i. 2: Gross, (Gallia. Judaica, pp. 
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Moses ibn Tibbon: Physician und author; born 
in Marseilles; flourished between 1240 snd 1285, 
son of Samuel ibn Tibbon and father of the Judah 
ibn "рро whe was prominent in the Maimoni 
dean controversy Which took place at Montpellier. 


Ibn Tibbon TEE 


The number of works written by Moses ibn Tibbon 


makes it probable that he reached a great age. 
With other Jewish physicians of Provence, he 


suffered under the order of the Council of Déziers 
(May, 1246) which, prohibited Jewish physicians 
from treating Gentiles. Tle wrote the following 
works: (1) Commentary on Canticles (Lyek, 1874). 
Written under the intlnence of Maimonides, it is of 
a philosophical and allegorical character, and is sim- 
Паг to that by his brother-in-law Abba Mari ben 
Simson ben Anatoli, whom he quotes repeatedly. 
In a long preface he deals with the poetical form 
and the philosophical content of the book, especially 
discussing the three classes of poetry according to 
the “Organon” of Aristotle. This 
part of the preface, taken from Im- 
manuel ben Solomon's commentary 
to Canticles, was published by Dukes 


Original 
Works. 


In his " Nabal Kedumim" (pp. 55$ 56; Drüll's 
“Jahrb” ane Dil ef eg. s Stenschncider. BT 
Bibl.” xiv 99. МИЕ, in Berliner's " Magazin," vi. 


25). 


(2) Commentary to the Pentateuch, according to 
Ising de [йез sare Ziyyun^ (sec eet ol 
Buber's Yaroslav, 1885, edition of the latter work) 
and Gedaliah ibn Vnhyn's “Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah 
(see Wolf, " Bibl. Hebr.” i. 1050). This commentary 
is quoted in the Commentary on Cauticles (p. 24a). 
Azulai, in his “Shem ha-Gedolimn ” (i. 144), mentions 
that, according to an early source, Moses ibn Tibbon 
composed a work of this kind. But an ancient au- 
thority, Judah Mosconi (e. 1370), in his supercom- 
mentary on Abraham ibn Ezra, expresses some doubt 
as to theauthenticity of this commentary on account 
of its often very unsatisfactory explanations, Ac- 
cording to Steinschneidcr, it was merely a super- 
commentary on Abraham ibn Ezra (see “Cat. Bodl.” 
Col o200 1: о Bibl xiv. 103: Berliners: SMa 
gazin,” ji. 47, 150; comp. Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. 
Weir. BIBS הרות‎ uy 

(3) " Leket Shikhah,” mentioned by lsaac de Lattes 
(l.c.) as coutained in the foregoing work, though he 
does not give any further indication of its contents, 
Gedaliah ibn Yahya (Le. p. 54b, ed. Venice) gives 
only the title. 

(4) “Sefer Pe'ah,? an allegorical explanation, in 
ninety-one chapters, of haggadic passugesiu the Tal- 
mud and the Midrash (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr., 
Mss.” No. 959, 9). Its tendency is apologelical. 
After liaymund de Pennaforte had established 
schools, in which Arabice and Hebrew were taught, 
for the purpose of converting Jews and Moors, 
Christian clerics, in their incomplete knowledge of 
the rabbinical writings, attempted to cast scorn on 
the anthropomorphisms of the Midrashim. Moses 
ibn Tibbon traces this to those who took the antliro- 
pomorphic passages in a literal instead of, as Mai- 
monides hid taught, an allegorical sense (see Isaac 
de Lattes, Le.; Zunz, “G. V.” p. 400; Steiuschnei- 
der and Cassel, “Jüdische Litteratur,” in Ersch and 
Gruber, * Encye.” section ii.. part 28, р. 409. “Cat, 
Dodo (ШЕ 

(5) Commentary on the weights and measures of 
the Bible and the Talmud (Vatican MSS., No. 298, 
4; see Assemani, “Catal.” p. 283; Steinschneider, 
‘Joseph ibn Aknin,” in Erschand Gruber, * neve.” 
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section ii., part 31, pr. “Ginze Nistarot,” iii. 185 
el seq. ). 

(6) "Sefer ha Tanninim," mentioned by Isaac de 
Lattes (2.¢.), but without indication of its contents; 
the Vatican MS. has the title “ Ma'amar ‘al ha-Tan- 
ninim." According to Assenani (Ze), it contained 
explanations on the creation of the Tanninim (comp. 
Gen. i. 21). Gedaliah ibn Yahya Ze.) gives its title 
as “Sefer ha-ikinyanim," which has been accepted 
as correct by Azulai (“Shem ha-Gedolim "( and Ben- 
jacob (“Ozar ha-Sefürim," p. 581); it is, however, 
certaiuly incorrect, as the contents of the book show. 

(7) "'Olam Katon," a treatise on the immortality 
of the soul, several manuscripts of which exist 
(Vatican MSS., No. We, 2; Paris MSS., No. ЧО ео 
Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” Nos. 1319, 7, 
1324, 10, 1535, 2, 1600, 18; see also Carmoly in 
"Orient, Lit.” ii. 235, 214). Moses ibn Tibbon's au- 
thorship is doubtful. According to а Bodleian 
manuscript, No. 1918, 7, his father, Samuel ibn Tib- 
bon, was its author; in another passage Judah, his 
erandflather, is said to be its author (see Steinschnei- 
der, "Cat. Bodl.” cols, 2005-2004). 

(8) Letter on questions raised by his father, Sam- 
uel ibn Tibbon, in regard to Maimonides’ * Moreh 
Nebukim” (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. IIcbr. MSS.” 
Mo oll 

Gedaliah ibn Yahya (/.c.) erroneously ascribes to 
Moses ibn Tibbon a “Sefer ha-Kolel,“ a “Sefer ha- 
Melek,” and a “Sefer ‘Asarah Debarim " (see Zunz, 
"A. G.” pp. 471-173; Bteinschneider, #.е.). Moses 
was also wrongly accredited with three other works: 
a commentary on Abot, a commentary on lbn Gabi- 
ral's " Azharot,” and notes on the “Sefer ha-Madda‘ ” 
of Maimonides (Steinschneider, 7.6.( 

Moses ibn Tibbon’s translations are even more im- 
portant and numerous than his original works. 
They include versions of Arabic works on philoso- 
phy, mathematics, astronomy, and medicine. The 
name of the author of the work from which the 
translation was made precedes, in tlie following list, 
the title by which the translation is known. 8 
mast important translations are as follows: 


Averroes: Commentaries, ete.,on Aristotle: * Physica Aus- 
cultatio" (abont 1250; Steiusehneider, '* Hebr. Uebers.” p. 109); 
" Kelale ba-Shamayim wela-‘Olam © (* De Соо et Mundo”; 
Le. p. 126); “Sefer ha-Hawayah weha-Hefsed"" (125): “De 
Generatione et Corruptione " ; le. p. 130); " Sefer Otot ‘Elyo- 
noL" С Meteora"; Le. p. 135); * Kclale Sefer ha-Nefesh” 
(24i: "De Anima’; Le. p. 147); " Bi'ur Sefer ha-Nefesh “ 
(1201: *' The ч Cominentary " : Le p. 148); ** Ha-Hush we- 
ha-Muhash™ (01251: Parva Naturalia”; Le. p. 154) ; “Mah 
she-Ahar ha-TebUa en (1253: " Metaphysica ™; Lc. p. 159); “Brom 
Arguza ” {commentary on Avicenna's " Arjuzah " ; Renan, 

* Averroes," p. 189; steinschneider, Le. p. 699). 

Avicenna: ** 11a-se dif ha-Katon™ (1272: " The Small Canou " ; 
l.c. p. 695, coup. p. 3285). 

datalyusi; ‘* Ha Agullot ha-Ra'yoniyyot " (** AI-Hada' ik," on 
the "similarity of the world to au imaginary sphere "; Le. pz 
wi), edited by D. Kaufmann (“Die spuren al-Bataljusi's In 
der Jiidischen Religionsphilosophie,’* Leipsie, 1880). 

Al-Hassar: * Sefer ba-Hesbton ? (1271: Treatise on Arith- 
meti ; Steinschneider, Le. р. 503; " Isr. Letterbode," iil 8). 

Euclid: '"shorashimn," or * Yesodot " (1270; * Elements " ; 
Steiüschueider, Le. р, 506, comp. p. 510). 

Alfarabi : ** Hathalot ha-Nimza'ot ha-Tih'iyyim " (1248: “ Book 
of the Principtes " ; Le. р. 291, comp. p. 47), edited by H. Flli- 
powski, in à Hebrew almanac of 58510 (Leipsic, 1849). 

Geminus: ** Hokmat ha-Kokabim," or * Hokmat Tekunah " 
Ta Naples : Introduction to the '* Almagest " of Ptolemy ; Le. 

0). 


Iun al-Jazzar: ** Zedat ha-Derakim " (1259; ** Viatteum ''( . 
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Hunain: " Mabo el Meleket ha-Refuü'ah " (“ Introduction to 
Medical Science " z Le. p. 711). 

Razi: " Ha-Hillük weha-Hiliuf " €* Book of the Divisions [of 
Maladies] " ; Le. p. 730); “Al ikrabadhin " (" Antidotarinm "' ; 
ו‎ ah). 

For his other translations see Steinschneider, /.¢. 
pp. 177, 931. 362, 5623, 416, 542, 544, 553; idem, 
“Cat. Bodl.” cols. 1908 et seg. 

True to the traditions of his family, Moses ibn 
Tibbon translated those of Maimonides’ Arabic wri- 
tings which Iris father Isid not translated: 

* Miktab " or ® Ma'amar be-Hanhagat ha-BerbPul," à treatise 
on hygiene in the form of a letter to the sultan, printed in 

" Kerem Hemed" (iii. 9 et seq.), in Jacob ben 

Translations Moses Zebi's °" libre Mosheh ™ (Warsaw, I886), 

from and by darob Saphir ha-Levi (Jerusalem, 1585, 

Maimonides. from his own tnanuscript, nnder the title ** se- 

fer Hanhagat ha-Eeri'nt '(. This translation 

(1244) was one of his tlrst, if not the rst (Steinschneider. * Hebr. 

Uebers.’ pp. 720 €f seq.). 

Commentary on the Mishuah. A fragment of bis translation 
of Pe'ah, which was published by A. Geiger 15417, makes it at 
least possible that he translated the whole Seder Mo'ed (Le. 
p. 925). 

* Sefer ha-Mizwot," another of his earliest translations (Con- 
stantinople, е. 1316-15, also printed in varions editions of Mai- 
monies" “Yad.” bur without Moses ibn Tibbon's preface); in 
]ו‎ he excuses himself forenatinuing hisewn translation, though 
having known of that of Abraham HAaspat, on the ground rat 
the latter had obviously used the rst edition of the Arabic orig- 
inal, While he hunself usal a Tater revision (Le. p. 927). 

** Millot ha-Hitgrrayon," a treatise on logic (Venice, 1532. with 
Lwo anenymons commentaries). No complete. manuscript of 
the Arabic original is known. The terminology bere used by 
Moses ibn Tibbon has been adopted throughout Hebrew pbilo- 
soplilcal literature (Le, p. 434). 

" Ha-Ma'amar ha-Nikbad.” a treatise on poisons, also called 
* Ha-Ma'ainar be-Tervak " (extant in several manuscripts; see 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bol." col. 1919, iv.; idem, “Hebr. 
Vebers." p. 764). 

Commentary on Hippocrates! “ Aphorisms ” (1257 or 1267 : Le. 
р. 763, comp. p. 654). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, pp. 96, 
104, 125, 167, 154. 197; Renan-Neubaner, Les Rabbins Fran- 
çais, xxvli. 593 et seg., T50 et seq; idem, Les Ecrivains Juifs 
Francais, pp. 356, 432, 686, 759; Gratz, Gesch. vii. 103; Winter 
and Wünsche, Die JHdische  Litleratur, iii. 601; Gruss, 
Gallia Judaica, pp. A, 327, 356, 373, 534. 


Moses ben Isaac ibn Tibbon appears as а 
vopyist on the island of Candia in the early part of 
the fifteenth century (Steinschneider, “ Mose Anto- 
logia Israelitica," 1870, ii. 457; 1880, iii. 283). 

Samuel ibn Tibbon: Son of Moses ibn Tibbon; 
first mentioned in a responsum of Solomon ben 
Adret (Neubauer, in “ R. E. J.” xii. 82 e£ seg.), which 
narrates à suit brought by алас] against his rich 
young cousin Dionguda .(ביוננודא)‎ Bionguda was 
the youngest of three danghters born to Bella, 
the daughter of Moses ibn Tibbon. After the death 
of her hushaud, Jacob ha- Kolen (1254), Bella went 
to Marseilles, where Diongnda became engaged to 
Isaac ben Isaac. Samuel ibn Tibbon, who at that 
time was probably living at Marseilles, contested the 
legality of the marriage to Isaac ben Jsaac, saying 
that he had made Biongnda his legal wife while she 
was still living at Naples. Bionguda denied this. 
The lawsuit connected with this dispnte has been re- 
viewed by Isidore Loeb (“ Un Procès dans la Famille 
des Ibn Tibbon," Paris, 1886) and by Gritz ל)‎ Mo- 
natsscehirift," xxxvi. 49). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Wiss, Zeit. JUL Theol. v. 98; Gross, 
in HR. E. J. iv. 195 et seyg idem, Gallia Judaica, p. 373; 
Steinschnetder, Hebr, Cebers, p. 530, 

Samuel ben Judah ibn Tibbon: Physician und 
philosophical writer; born about 1150 in Lunel; 
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died about. 1220 in Marseilles. He received from 
his father and other able teachers in Lunel a 
thorough education in medicine, in Arabic, in Jew- 
ish literature, and in all the secular knowledge of 
his age. Later he lived in several cities of southern 
France (1199 in Béziers, 1204 in Arles) and traveled 
to Barcelona, Toledo, and even to Alexandria (1210- 
1213). Finally he settled in Marseilles. That he was 
buried in Tiberias (see Drüll in IKobak's * Jeschurun," 
vi. 211, Hebr, test, note) is very improbable. His 
father's will (see Judah ben Saul IBN TIBBON) gives 

a good insight into Samuel's character. 
In comparison with his translations, the original 
works of Samuclare not numerous. Ile composed 
in [215, on shipboard, when returning 


Original trom Alexandria, " Bi'ur meha-Millot 
Works.  huZarot," an explanation of the phito- 


sophical terms of Maimonides’ * Moreh 
Nebukim,” printed, together with his Hebrew trans- 
lation of the “Moreh,” at Venice, 1551, and often 
afterward (sve Geiger, " Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” iii. 
427; Goldenthal, * Grundzüge und Beiträge zu einem 
Sprachvergleichenden Rabbinisch-Philosophisclen 
Worterb.” in * Denksclirilten der Kaiserlichen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften,” i. 424 e£ seg., Vienna). 
When finishing his translation of the “ Morel” he 
felt the necessity of giving an alphabetical glossary 
of the foreign words that he had used in his transla- 
tion. In the introduction to the glossary he divides 
these words into five classes: (1) words taken mainly 
trom the Arabic; (2) rare words occurring in the 
Mishnah and in the Gemara; (3) Hebrew verbs and 
adjectives derived from substantives by analogy 
with the Arabie; (4) homonyms, used with special 
meanings; und (5) words to which new meanings 
were given by analogy with the Arabic. Пе gives 
also a list of corrections which he desired to be made 
in the copies of his translation of the “ Moreh.” 
The glossary gives not only a short explanation of 
each word and its origin, but also in many cases a 
scientific definition with examples (Steinsclneider, 
“Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 420 et seg). According to 
isaac Lattes (Renun-Neubauer, “Les Ecrivains 
Juifs Frangais,” p. 686), Samuel wrote a commen- 
tary on the whole Bible, but only the following por- 
tions are known: 

" Ma'amar Yikkawu ha-Mayim," a philosophical treatise in 
twenty-two chapters on Gen. 1. 9, published by M. Bisliches, 
Preshurg, 1837 (Geiger, Le. iv. 418 et seq). It deals with phys- 
leal and metaphysical snbjects, interpreting in an ailegorie- 
philosophical manner tbe Bible verses cited by ibe author. At 
the end of the tieatise (p. 175) the author says that he was led 
to write it through the propagation of philosophy among Gen- 
tiles and the ignorance of his coreligionists in philosophical 
matters. The many manuscripts of the * Ma'amar™ are enu- 
inerated in Steinsehneider, ** Hebr. Uebers.” p. 199, note 6:1. 
The year of its composition js not known. 

A philosophical commentary on Ecclesiastes, quoted by Samuel 
in the foregoing work (p. 175), and of which several manuscripts 
are extant (Steinsehnelder. " Cat. Bodl." cul. 2488). It is de- 
scribed by Perrean in * Bollettino Italiano degli stud. Orient." 
new series, 1878. 

A commentary on the Song of Solomon, Quotations from this 
work are found in his comnientary on Ecclesiastes ; in Nenbauer, 
“са. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 1649, 2, fol. 21; and in his son's 
commentary on the Song of Solomon. These make it perfectly 
evident that he really composed this work; but its contents are 
entirely unknown (see Saifeld, “ Das Hohelied bei den Jü- 
dischen Erklürern des Mittelalters," in Berliner's " Magazin," 
Veet CÛ ACU.) 

"Ner ha-Hofes," a commentary on those parts of tbe Penta- 
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тепе which, he contends, нге to he taken allesortally. ‘The 
hook Is only quoted by риа un fiis '* Ma muar Yikhawun hu- 
Mayin, pp. th 13, 17, 132), and no manuscript of it has yet been 
tonnd. 


Samuel ibn Tibbon was an enthusiastic adherent 
of Maimonides and his allegorical interpretation of 
the Bible, and he is said to have even gone so far as 
to declare that the Bible narratives are to be eonsid- 
ered simply as parables (© meshalim ^) and the relig- 
ious laws merely as guides (7 hanhagot ") toa higher, 
spiritual life (Brüll's "Jahrb." iv. €, x. SY. Such 
statements, not peculiar in hisage, aroused the wrath 
of the adherents of the literal interpretation of the 
Bible, the anti-Maimonidean party. 

Samuel's reputation is based not on his original 
writings, however, but on his translations, espe 

cially on that of Maimonides’ " Dalı- 

Transla- Jat а Паи? (inished about 1100) 

tions. into Hebrew: under the title * Morel 
Nebukim.” This title, hy which the 
book has always since heen quoted, and which 


` 
4 





signities “Guide of the Perplexed,” his opponents | 
satirically changed into “ Nebukat ha-Morim 7 = 
“Perplexity of the Guides.” Before finishing this 
diflicnlt work, Samuel consulted Maimonides several 





times by letter regarding some dillieult passages. 
Maimonides’ answers, some of which were written 
in Arabic and were later on translated into Hebrew, 
perhaps hy Samuel himself, praise the translator's 
ability and acknowledge his thorough command of 
Arabie, an acquirement very surprising in a country 
like France. After having given some general rules 
for translation from the Arabie into Hebrew, he 
explains the doubtful passages, which he renders 
into the latter language. (For some interesting re- 
marks by Samuel on Arabic philosophical writers see 
Steinschneider, “ Hebr. Uebers. ” pp. 40 et seg.) Some 
fragments of this eorrespondence have been printed 
in" Kobez Teshubot ha-Rambain,” ii. 

The 36 e£ seq. ; and in Ottensoser, “ Briefe 

‘t Moreh über den Moreh des Maimonides,” 

Nebukim.” Nos. 1 and 2; others have heen dis- 

covered in a manuscript in the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford. һу Steinselincider (7 Behr. 
Ucbers." pp. 415 et arg). 

Samuel ibn Tibbon’s translation is preeeded hy an 
introduction. As the motive for his undertaking he 
mentions that the scholars of Lune) asked him for a 
translation of the “Moreh.” As aids in his work lie 
indicates the Hebrew translation by his father (whom 
he calls “the Father of the Translators"). works on 
the Arabie langnage, and the Arahic writings in his 
own library. Samuel also wrote an index to the 
Biblieal verses quoted in the * Morel ” (see Renan- 
Neubauer, * Les Ecrivains Juifs Francais,” p. 6341. 

The distinction of Samuel's translation is its aecu- 
racy and faithfulness to the original. Whether one 
approves or disapproves bis introduction of a num- 
ber of Arabie words into Ilebrew, and the fact that, 
by analogy with the Arabie, he gives to certain 116- 
brew words meanings different from the aceepted 
ones, the magnitude of his work ean not be pues- 
tioned. Especially admirable is the skill with which 
he reproduces in Hebrew the abstract ideas of Mai- 
mouides, which is essentially a language of a people 
expressing conerete ideas, Soon after Samuel (that 


ibn Tibbon‏ — )ית 


is, alter 1250) the poet Jadah al Шал also transla- 
ted the * Moreh” (part i. ed. Schlossberg, London, 
[3045 partt ה 9154.0 20 ור‎ ak 
Character- 10). lle adopted lbn "lLibhon's Ile 
istics. brew title, “Moreh Nebukiu” (sec 
Kaufmann, “Die Attributenlelire;" p 
903, and though he said of Samuel, mot without 
some personal animus, that the latter bad intention 
ally obscured the meaning of the original, he was 
not successhil in hisattempt to have his own transla 
tion supersede tliatof Ibn Tibhon (Pococke, cited by 
Wolf, «Bibl. Hebr." i; 856), 

That keen critic Shem Tob il Palquera passes 
jyudg@inent upon both translations iu an anonymous 
letter. * In Ibn Tibbon's translation,” he writes, “are 
only a few errors; aud if the learned translator had 
had time he would certainly have corrected these, 
but in Al Harizi’s translation mistakes are numerous, 
and words ure often given a wrong meaning ” (stein 
schneider, 7 Hebr, Uebers.” pp. 428 e£ seg. ). 

When the struggle between the Maimonists and 
anti-Maimonists arose, Samuel did not escape re 
proach for having spread the ideas of Maimonides, 
his chief aceuser being Judah al Faklikhar (Kauf 
mann, бе, p. 4U5). 

Samuel also transhited the following works of Mai 
monides : 


(D A treatise on Resurrection under the Hebrew title °" lg- 
geret or "7 Masunar Tebisyat ha-Metiny™ Constantinople, 1569, 
and often afterward (sce Steinschneider. * Cat. Bodl." col. 1914). 

(2) Mishnah commentary on Parke Abt, including the psvehbo- 
logical intraduction, enbtled * shemonah Perakiin 7? (холоос, 

1454 e£ seq, und often afterward in the Mish- 
Other Trans- nah and Talmud editions). The preface te tos 
lations. Iranslations exists in. Iwo dierent versions 
(steinsehneider, Le. rol. IMM: idem, " Hebr, 
Uebers.” pp. 437, 8265 see also Brann in Berliner's "° Magazin,” 
v. 4l ef seq. Варе, ib. vi. ITL ef seq, 237 el мох Geiger, 
* Moses ben Maimon “in ** Nachyvelussene мейе, iij; 60, הת‎ 
(3) “The thirteen articles "" under the title " крен) “Esreh `1К- 
karim’? өг Yesalot™ (L505; see Steinschueider, * Hebr, 
Vebers.” р, 925; idem, “Cat. Bodl." cal 1882). (P letter to his 
pupil Joseph ibu 'Aknin, a part of whieh js printed in °" Kobez 
Teshubot ра-КАМ Вам il. 30 ef seq; (see Steinsehneider, 
די‎ Hebr. Uebers.” р, 93d: idem, "Cat. BodL™ col. 1901). 

Samuel also translated therfollowimng writings of other Arabic 
authors: (1) ‘Alî ibn Ridwan’s commentary un the “ Ars Parva‘ 
of Galen Gucording to Paris Ms. 1114), fished in Lt? in Beziers 
(Steinsehneider, * Hebr. Uebers." p. TH), (2) Three smaller 
Lrealises of Averroes, under the title “Sheloshah Ma amarim ” 
(edited by J. Herez, with German transl; ° Drei Abhandlungen 
über die Conjunction des Separaten Intellecrs mit den Menschen 
von Averroes, uus dem Arabischen Uebersetzi von Samnel ibu 
Tibhon," Berlin, 1569). samuel translated these three tren- 
tises beth as an appendix to his commentary on Ecclesiastes (see 
above) and separately (Steinschneider, Le. p. 10). 

(3) Yapyaibn Вак Arabic translation of Aristatle’s Мене 
ora," under the tithe нө ha-Shamavim ©“ (also quoted пе 
the title ** itot ‘Elvemot J. translated on a vovage from Alean- 
dria, between the two islands Lampedosa atul Pantellaria, It ts 
extant in several manuscripts. The preface and the besinning of 
the text bave been printed by Filipowski fe. IMO) аза specuuen 
Samuel made this translation. at the request of Joseph ben Israel 
of Toledo, from a single and tad Aralie translation uf Balrik 
(steinschineider, Le. р. 132). 

Some works are wrongly ascribed to Samuel һу 
late copyists, ey. the translation of a " Biography 
of Alexander the Great,” under the title “ Sefer A lek 
sandros Makedon we-Worotaw (see. Kobe ‘al 
Yad.” ii. 12 wy. Berlin, 1886; 1. Leri, in "1%. E. 
J.” iii. 248 e£ seg. ; Tor the coutrary view see Stein 
schneider, de. р. SUD): a commentary on Avicen 
nis “Kanon” (Nteiusehoeider, Ze, pp. 686, G92), 
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shem-Tob ibn Palquera’s “Deot lia-Pilusutim ' 

ithe error in this eise is due to a mistake in the 

introduction, where “Samuel” oecurs instead. of 

"Shem-Tob?; see Steinschneider, Le. pp. 5, 285; 

idem, “Cat. Bodl.” cols 2485 et seq.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Revan-Nenbauer, Les J'abbius Frangais, pp. 
543 ef seq; idem, Les Ecrivaiims Juits Frangais, Index; 
Steinscehneider, Je tinh Literature, pp. SD ef. passim ; СТАСА, 
tleseh. Vi. 204: Winter and Witusche, Du Jüdische Littera- 
tary ii. ЗАО, 385. 

(5. М. Se, 

IBN VERGA, JOSEPH: Turkish rabbi and 
historian; lived at Adtianople at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century; son of Solomon ibn Verga, 
author of “Shebet Yehudah,” who emigrated from 
Spain to Turkey ах à Marano. Joseph was a pupil 
of Joseph Fasi, a contemporary of Tam ibn Yahya 
and of the physiciim Moses Hamon, and belonged to 
the college of rabbisof Adrianople. Hecompleted his 
father’s work by adding a record of some of the events 
of hisown time snd of the age immediately preceding, 
lle knew Latin, and incorporated in the "Бере 
Yehudah” some narratives which he translated from 
what he calls the “Christian language.” He also 
added a supplication (© tehinnah ") written by him- 
self. 

Joseph wastheauthorof © She'erit Yosef " (Adria- 
nople, 1554), a methodology of the Talmud, giving 
the rules that are wanting in the " Halikot ‘Olam " 
of Joshua ha-Levi and in the "Sefer Weritut” uf 
Samson of Chinon. Wolt(* Bihl. Hebr.” i., No. 850) 
attributes this book te another Joseph ibn. Verga, 
who lived at Avloua 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 34a; Azulal, 

пет ha-Gedotim, i. 39; Griz, (Gsesehi; Bl ed., IX. 323, 

324; Stemsebneider, Cut Bedi. vol. 1538; First, Bibl, Jud, 

iii. 473. 

ti, M. Sur. 

IBN VERGA, JUDAH: Spanish historian, 
cabalist, perhaps also mathematician, and astrono- 
mer, of the fifteenth century; born at Seville; mar- 
tvred at Lisbon, He is supposed to have heen the 
erandfather (by Carmoly, " Revue Orientale,” ii. 08, 
the father) of Solomon ibn Versa, author of the She- 
bet Yelndali "and it is this work which furnishes 
some details of Jin Verga’s life. He was held in high 
esteem by the governor of Andalusia, Ouve the Jews 
of a little town, near Seville, called * Xerez Je Ja 
Frontera," were accused of transferring the body ot 
a converted Jew to their cemetery; they applicd to 
ibn Verga for help, who, admitted to the presence 
of the governor, proved by means of a eabalistie wri- 
ting that the real criminals were the priests ) 1 
Yehudah," § 38). Tle was very active in maintain- 
ing an understanding between the Maranos and the 
Jews; and the Inquisition, on its introduction into 
Spain, desired him to betray the former. He suc- 
ceeded, however, ip eseaping to Lisbon, where pos- 
sibly he lived several years, until he was taken by the 
Inquisition; he died under torture (ih. $ 62). Ibn 
Verga wrote a history of the persecutions of the 
Jews, largely taken from Profia« Durau's " Zikron 
ha-Shemadot" (comp. the synopsis in Griitz, 
“Geseh.” viii. note 1): his work, in turn, was the 
basis of the “Shebet Уенда (see preface to the 
latter). 

The Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris (MS. No. 1005, 
Hebr ), contains i series of scientitie treatises written 


by à certain Judah ibn Verga, who is generally iden- 

tified with the Judah ibn Yerga of the “Shebet 

Yehudah." These treatises are: (1) © Kizzur ha- 

Mispar,” a short manual of arithmetic (74, folios 100- 

1103); (2) * Keli ha-Ofeki,” a description of the as- 

tronomical instrument which he invented to deter- 

mine the sun’s meridian, written at Lisbon toward 

1457 (folios 110b-118a); (3) a method for determin- 

ing heights (folios 118b-119b); (4) a short treatise on 

astronomy, the result of his own observations, eom- 
pleted at. Lisbon in 1457 (folios 120-127). lbn Verga 
also wrote a commentary on Al-Farghani's compen- 
dium of the * Almagest,” about 1480 (Neubauer, 

“Cat. Bodl. Перг, MSS.” No. 2013, 4). 

There is, however, some reason for the state- 
ment that this identification is doubtful (comp. 
“Shebet Yehudah," § 62). Another Judah ibn 
Verga lived in the sixteenth century and corre- 
sponded with Joseph Caro (7 Abkat Rokel,” Nos. 99, 
100). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, (esel. Rl ed., viii. 822; Steinsachnelder, 
Hibr, Uebers. р. 507; Wieners introduction to the Shebet 
Vehudah, 

G. М. SEL. 


IBN VERGA, SOLOMON: Spanish historian 
and physician; lived in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. is relationship to Judah ibn Verga ean 
net be determined; it is eertain, however, that he 
was not the son of the latter, for he never refers to 
Judahashis father (see Ii. VierGa, JUDAN). Schudt 
(“Jüdische Merkwürdigkeiten," i; 131) was appar- 
eutly misled by the title of the “Shebet Yehudah " 
when he called its author “Solomon b. Schefet.” 
Ibn Verga himself says (“Shebet Yeludah,;? § 64) 
that he was sent by the Spanish communities to eol- 
lect money forthe ransom of the prisoners of Malaga; 
but he dived also at Lisbon as a Marano, and was an 
eye-witness of the massacre there (2b, $ 60). Later 
he escaped to Turkey, probably to Adrianople, 
where he wrote the Кере? Yehudah,” an account 
of the persecutions of the Jewsin dillerent countries 
aud epochs. In a short preface he says that he 
found an account cf some persecutions at the end of 
a work of Judah ibn Verga, which he copied; to this 
lie added à narration of the persecutions of his own 
lime, the compilation heing afterward completed 
and edited by his son, Joseph ibn Verga, The title 
*Shebet Yehudah,” which is an allusion to Judah 
ibn Verga (“перер in. Hebrew being the eqniva- 
lent of the Spanish * Verga“), refers to Gen. xlix. 
10. The work contains an account of 64 persecu- 
tions, hesides narratives of many disputations and an 
account of Jewish customs in different countries. 
Ibn Verga endeavored to solve the problem why the 
Jews, particularly the Spanish Jews, suffered from 
perseentions mere than any other people. Ife gives 
various reasans, among them being the superiority 
ot the Jews (whom the Lord loveth Пе chasten- 
eth": Prov. iii. 12, Перт, ), and ehietly their вера 
ration from the Christians in matters of food ; their 
troubles were also a punishment for their sins. [n 
general, lon Verga does not endeavor to conceal the 
faults of the Jews; he sometimes even exaggerates 
them. 

As this work is the compilation of three authors, 
it is not arranged jn chronological order. There is 
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no connection between the narratives, but the LHe- 

brew style is clearand attractive, Ibn Verga knew 

Latin, und derived many narratives from Latin 

sources, This work contains also a treatise on the 

form of the Temple of Solomon, Zanz (“Notes on 

the Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela.” ed. Asher, ii 

268) points out the importance of the work from the 

geographical point of view, as it contains a consi]. 

erable number of names of places, as well as a de- 
scription of customs. 

The “Shebet Yehuda" was first printed in Tur- 
key c. 15530; sinee then it his been reprinted sev- 
eral times. It has heen four times translated into 
Jndeo German, first at Cracow, 1591. Tt has been 
translated into Spanish by Meir de Leon, Anister- 
dun, 1640; into Latin by Gentius, čb. 1651; into 
German by M. Wiener, Hanover, 1956. Fragments 
of it have been translated by Eisenmenger (® Das 
Entdecte Judenthum,” ii), ел (Jüdische Merk: 
würdigkeiten," 1), Menahem Man hic Levi (^ She'erit 
Yisrael”), and Zedner (* Auswahl,” pp. 96 et sq). 
At the end of paragraph 64 Ibn Verga says that he 
wrote a work entitled “еве ‘Ehrate,” containing 
persecution narratives and some rabbinical treatises, 
now lost. 

[The historical value of the data contained in the 
“Shehet Yehudah ” liis been seriously questioned by 
Isidore Loeb Cl. E. 1." xxiv. seq). Loeb holds 
that, though an original writer, Ibn Verga is not 
always trustworthy, and that. some of his material 
belongs really in the domain of legend. Ibn Verga 
was especially interested in the religious controver- 
sies held between Jews and Christians; and the 
fullest account of these controversics is given in his 
work. But even these seem to he fictitions— with 
the exception, perhaps, of that of the one at Tor- 
tosa ($ 40) The “Shebet Yehudali” is valuable, 
however, for the Jewish folk-lore and the popular tra- 
ditions which it contains. The only one of Verga's 
contemporaries that made use of his work sceins to 
be Samuel Usque, in his “Consolação " )"1+ J." 
xvii. 270). The Latin translation of Gentius con- 
tains two peculiar mistakes on the title-page: the 
word Daw is written paw, and is translated “ tribe " 
instead of “rod.” A Yiddish translation, with ad- 
ditions (*Shebet Yehndah ha-Sbalem "), was pub- 
lished in Wilna, 1900 — Corrections to the text of 
Wiener are given by Loch in "It. E. J." ууй. 57, 
--6:.[ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Geseh. 3d el, 1х. 8238, 324; De Rossi, 
Dizionario, ii. 157-199; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 3391 
2393: Loeb. in Z2. E. J. xvii. 87; Wiener, preface to his edition 
of the Shebet Vehudah, 

б. AVS 

IBN VIVES (VIVAS), HAYYIM: Spanish 
translator: translated from Arabic into Hebrew for 
David ibn Bilia the farewell letter of Hm al Sa'igh 
to ‘Ali ben ‘Abd al-*Aziz ibn al Imam of Granada. 
‘Ali was Ihn al-Sa'igh's pupil and the collector of 
his works (Steinschneider, * Hebr. Cebers.” p. 397). 

Another Маууйц ibn Vives (Vivas) lived. at the 
period when Judah b. Asher was in Toledo, He 
was then an old man, and oecupied himself with 
rabbinical science. IF lived at Xativa, at which 
place Isaac ben Sheshet addressed a letter to him 
(Responsa, No. 297). 

G. 
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IBN VIVES, JUAN: Grandson of one of the 
richest Jews of Valencia, and one of the most influ 
ential and respected of the citizens of that city. 1n 
1510, at an auto da fe held in Valencia, he was con 
demned for Judaizing, and his houses, which were 
located in the district which had formerly been the 
Huderin, were torn down, Luis Vives, the many 
sided scholar, was one of his relatives, and in order 
to avoid all suspicion of unbelief, wrote. his * De 
Veritate Fidei Chiristiunic," attacking Judiisim (Rios, 
aa E 

а. als. 


IBN VIVES AL-LORQUI (OF LORCA), JO- 
БЕРН BEN JOSHUA: Spanish physician: died 
before 1372; father of Joshua ben Joseph ilm Vives 
al-Lorgui. lIerevised 'ibbon's translation of Moses 
Maimonides’ * Millot Higgayon” and dedicated the 
revision to his pupil Ezra hen Solomon ibn Gatigno. 


lle wrote also the “Sefer Yesoilot." 
0 М.К 


IBN VIVES AL-LORQUI (OF LORCA), 
JOSEPH BEN JOSHUA: Spanish physician. 
died before 1408; son of Joshua iim Vives al- Lorqui. 
He translated from Arabic into Hebrew various books 
of the short canon of Avicenna, and added to the 
translation a commentary which was used hy Shem- 
Tob Shaprut. 

BIRLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehnelder, Cal. Bodl. col. 1505; idem, 

Hebr. Bibl. xviii. 685 idew, Hebr, Febers. pp. 435, G81, 821 ; 


Carmoly, Les Médecins Juifs, p. 117. р 
а. М. К. 


IBN VIVES AL-LORQUI (OF LORCA), 
JOSHUA BEN JOSEPH: Spanish physician, 
lived about 1400 in Alcaniz. ln 1408, at the com 
mand of the rich and influential Benveniste ben 
Solomon b. Labi, he wrote a work in Arabie on the 
value and 6110015 of various foodstulIs und of simple 
and composite medicaments. 1 was translated into 
Hebrew, under the title “Gerem ha Ma' alot," by 
en veniste's son, Joseph Vidal. 

This Joshua al-Lorqui is perhaps, as Philoxene 
Luzzatto points out, identical with the Joshua al 
Lorqui who wrote an anti-Christian letter to his 
friend Solomon. ha-Levi (Paul de Burges), und who 
was also a physician in Alcañiz and was on friendly 
terms with Benveniste ben Labi, being present at 
Moses Benveniste's wedding. ln the letter. the 
writer expresses his astonishment at the fact that 
Paul de Burgos should have resolved to change his 
faith; le investigates the motives which could have 
led him io take such a step—ambition, mania for 
wealth and power, satisfaction of sensual desires, 
doubt of the truths of Judaism. lle then gives 
eight arguments against the truth of Christianity, 
and in conclusion asks Paul if one who professes a 
certain religion is obliged to inquire into the truth 
of its doctrines, 

This letter was addressed to Paul de Burgos at a 
time when the Jatter occupied a high position, was 
surrounded by luxury and а band of servants, and, 
as is supposed, had already been appointed tutor to 
the young king Juan IL. 

BiBLIOGEAPHY © Stensetinender, Abr, Uebers, p. Bei Care 


moty, Les. Medecins Juifs, p. 118: Эге Неће, p. al, 
where the letter of doshua al-Lorqai is reproduced; Ogar 
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Ni nad, i. 5, whieh gives the answer of Paul de Burgos; 
Gratz, Geseh. viti, 90 ef seq, 424 ef scq.; see also Hieronymus 
de хаша Fé in Brüll's Jahrb. iv. 50 et seq. d 

M. K. 


G. 


IBN VIVES AL-LORQUI (OF LORCA), 
JOSHUA BEN JOSEPH (Hieronymus [Geroni- 
mo] de Santa Fé): Spanish physician, anti-Semitic 
writer, and propagandist. As a.lew his name was 
Joshua ha-Lorki (from the name of his birthplace, 
Lorea, near Murcia), although it is hardly correct to 
identify him with the author of the same name who 
wrote an anti-Christian letter to Solomon ha-Levi 
(Paul de Burgos). The only proof offered for such 
au identification is a note appended to the mann- 
script of the letter to the effect that “the author 
afterward became a Christian.” This note, not in 
another manuscript (Cat. Leyden,” pp. 276, 354), 
was probably added by a later copyist who was 
misled by the similarity of the names (see IBN VIVES 
AL-LomQUui, Josita BEN Josep. above). Joshua 
ha-Lorki was baptized before Vicente Ferrer deliv- 
ered his proselytizing sermons in Lorca. Although 
not a rabbi, as Spanish chroniclers claim, he was 
well versed in the Talmud and in rabbinical litera- 
ture. In order to show his zeal for the new faith he 
tried to win over to Christianity his former cobe- 
levers, and to throw suspicion on them and on their 
religion. For that reason he was called “ megaddef” 
(= "the slanderer”), from the initial letters of his 
name, Maestro Geronimo de Santa Fé. He offered 
to prove from the Talmud that the Messiah had al- 
ready come in the person of Jesus, For this pur- 
pose he induced Pope Benedict X111., whose physi- 
cian he was, to arrange a public disputation with 
learned Jews, which event was celebrated as a great 
triumph for Hieronymus. Either before or after 
tlie debate Hieronymus, at the request of Pope Ben- 
edict ХІН, wrote two articles in which he heaped 

up aecusations against the Jews and 
His Works. repeated the old slanderous charges. 

One of these articles, was entitled 
* Tractatns Contra Perfidiam Judieorum ”; the other, 
“De Jud:eis Erroribus ex Talmuth "; they were pub- 
lished together as * JTebrecomastix ” (Zurich, 1553; 
Frankfort -on - the - Main, 1602; Hamburg, n. d.), 
printedin the“ Bibliotheca Magna Veterum Patrum," 
Lyons, vol. xxvi, and Cologne, 1618; they were 
also translated into Spanish under the title “ Azote 
de los Hebreos.” Articles in response were written 
by Don Vidal Benveniste, with the title “ Kodesh ha- 
Kodashim,” and by Isaac Nathan ben Kalonynins in 
his * Tokahat Магер.” 

llieronymus de Santa Fé had several sons. One 
of them, Pedro, was in special favor with Queen 
Maria. Another was assessor for the governor of 
Aragon and lived in Saragossa; this son of the 
“apostle of Tortosa,” as De los Rios calls him 
(^ Hist.” iii. 264). took part in the rebellion against 
Pedro Arbues, was arrested with other Maranos, and, 
in order to escape the disgrace of being publicly 
burned, Killed himself in prison. lis body was 
burned publicly on Oct. 21-22, 1486. Other mem- 
bers of the Santa Fé family were burned as Maranos 
in 1497 and 1499. 

BIBLIOGRAPNY : See under TORTOSA. 
G M. NK. 
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IBN WAKAR, JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM: 
Spanish cabalist and Talmudist; lived at Toledo in 
the fourteenth century. Moses Narbont, who began 
his commentary on the “Moreh” at Toledo in 19355, 
speaks of a discussion he had there with Ibn Wakar 
(Commentary on the “Moreh,” i. 28); and Solomon 
Franco, who wrote his supercommentary on Ibn 
Ezra to the Pentateuch before 1572, speaks, at the 
end, of Ibn Wakar as dead and as having been his 
teacher. Ibn Wakar must have died between 1355 
and 1370. Ile drew up the statutes of the Jewish 
community of Toledo (Judah b. Asher, Responsa, 
No. 51). Weis quoted by Samuel Zarzah in his phil- 
osophical commentary on the Pentateuch )* Mekor 
Ilayyim," beginning of Bereshit and Behukkotai), 
and by Ezra b. Solomon Gatigno, who gives Ibn 
Wakar's opinion that the “standing still” of the sun 
at the time of Joshua was due to an eclipse, nnder- 
stood only by Joshua. 

As a cabalist Ibn Wakar attempted to reconcile 
the Сарша with philosophy. Whether he wrote 
his treatises in Arabic and then translated them 
into Hebrew, is uncertain. They are: (1) on tbe 
principles of Cabala, and especially on the Sefirot 
(probably Sealiger’s “De Fundamentis Artis Cab- 
balistice” [see Wolf, “Bibl. Hebr.” i., No. 877] 
suggested Neubaucr's title, “ Yesod ha-Kabbalah” 
[" Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 1627], though Johanan 
ALLEMANNO [* Collectanea,” p. 96] mentions it un- 
der tbe title * Ba-Shorashim be-‘Inyan ha-Sctirot "); 
(2) * Ha-Ma'iinar ha-Kolel,” an eJYort to reconcile the 
Cabala with the Torah and with philosophy (sce be- 
low); (3) “Shir ha-Yihud,” a cabalistic poem on 
the Sefirot, to which the author himself wrote acom- 
mentary (published in the Venice prayer-book of 
1645); (4) “Sefer ha-Yihud," a cabalistic treatise 
on the unity of God (transl. from the Arabie and 
edited with notes by Manasseh Grossberg, Vienna, 
n.i. ). 

ln the treatise on the principles of the Cabala Ibn 
Wakar shows how the Setirot cmanate from the 
First Cause, and treats of the relation between the 
Sefirot and the divine attributes, the varions names of 
God, and the various names used in Biblical and Tal- 
mudie literature for the Setirot. According to him 
the chief difference of opinion among the cabalists 
is as to whether the Sefirot are extrinsic to the Pri- 
mal Being (which seems to be Ibn Wakar's opinion), 
or whether they are intrinsic (sce CABALA and SEVI- 
ror).  lBischief authorities are the Talmud, Midrash 
Rabbah, Sifra, Sifre, Bahir, Pirke R. Eliezer, and, 
among the later eabalists, Nabinanides, Todros ha- 
Levi, and Abulatia. Ile cautions tlie cabalistic stu- 
dent against the Zoharas full of mistakes. The * lHa- 
Ma'amar ha-Kolel” is known only through Samuel 
Motot (who described it in his * Meshobeb Neti- 
hot," i, ch. 5), Zunz CG. V." p. 422), and RL 
schneider (Erseh and Gruber, “ Encyc.” section il., 
part 31, pp. 100-106). Steinsebneider identitied Jo- 
seph ibn Wakar with Joseph b. Yakar, and, despite 
difference in the titles, the latter's “Sefer Tlaska- 
mat” (Vatican MS. No. 384, 2) with the work 
described by Motot. But later, Steinschneider at- 
tributed the “Sefer Haskamat ” to Isaac b. Moses ibn 
Wakar (* Hebr. Uebers.” p. 598). Jellinek (“ Bei- 
44) attributes the work described by 
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Motot to Josephibn Samnun (* Hebr. Bibl." xiv. 81). 
Two other works, “Seler Retuot” (a medical treatise, 
translated from the Arabie) and " Likknutim,” or 
"Collectanea? (Munich MSS. Nos. 221, 320), nre 
ascribed by Lilienthal to Joseph ibn Wakar. Stein- 
sclincider (фе) thinks it not impossible that it was 
this Joseph ilm Wakar who in 1295 translated into 
Hebrew Zaltrawi's “ Kitab al-Tasrif.” 
BIRLIOGRAPHY: Stelnschneider, Jewish Literature, р. 1 
plein, Febr. Fehi rs. p. 1; Karpeles, fresch. der Jüdischen 


Litteratur, p. 774, Berlin, 1556; Zuuz, Literaturgesch. p. 
WB: Gritz, Gesch. Bl ed., vii. ORS, 


a. M. SEL. 

IBN WAKAR (WAKKAR, HUACAR, 
HUCAR, ^N»), JUDAH BEN ISAAC OF 
CORDOVA: ‘Tax-collector for, and representative 


and traveling companion (about 1320) of, the in- 
fante Don Juan Manuel; the author of * Conde 
Lucanor.” lle was a very pions man, an admirer 
of R. Jehiel b. Asher of Toledo, and punished re- 
lentlessly ali moral and religious offenses. 

BIRLIOGRAPIIY : Asher b. Jehlel’s Responsa, хүй. & xviii. 13; 


Gritz, Gesch. vii. 201 et seq. 
G. Ma AX. 


IBN WAKAR (HUACAR), SAMUEL: Phy- 
sician to King Alfonso Xl. of Castile; astronomer 


and astrologer; tlourished in the fourteenth century. 
A favorite m tlie king, he gained influence in the 
administration of the finances of the country, and 
received the privilege of minting the coin at a lower 
standard. Ile induced the king to forbid the im- 
portation of grain, cte., from the kingdom of Gra- 
nada, thereby arousing the antagonism and envy of 
Joseph de Ecija. Both of them were accused by 
Gonzalo Martinez of enriching themselves at the 
expense of the state. Samucl ibn Wakar was im- 
prisoned with his two brothers and other members 
of his family, and died under torture, His body was 
left unburied for an entire year. It is doubtful 
whether Samuel ibn Wakar was the author of the 
anonymous “Castilian Medicine," still extant in 
manuscript. Jf Don Samucl ibn Wakar is iden- 
tical, as is here assumed, with the * Пергео medico 
del rey y grande astrologo” who treated the queen 
before the birth of Don Pedro and saved ber life, lie 
did not die until late in 1933. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cronica de Alfonso XI. ch. 98 et seq.; She- 
bct Y ehudah, pp. 30 ct seg.: Antonio de Vera. El Rey D. 
Pedro, р. 2a; Gratz, Gesch. vli. 335 et seq; Carmoly, Histoire 
des Médecins Juifs, pp. 99 et seq.; Monatsschrift, vi. SUS, 
xxxiji. 4,9. 


G. M. K. 

IBN YAHYA, DAVID: Grammarian and 
philosopher; son of the martyr Don Joseph; born at 
Lisbon 1465; died 1543. He wasa pupil of David ben 
solomon ibn Yahya, a relative, who wrote express- 
ly for him two school-books, entitled respectively 
“Leshon Limmudim ? and * 5hekelha-Wodesh." Jn 
1496 he and his family were forced to emigrate to 
Italy. In 1518 he became rabbi of Naples, and re- 
mained in that position until the expulsion of the 
Jews from the kingdom of Naples in £540. To his 
care for tlie interests of his own congregation, Ibn 
Yahya added an active concern for the “welfare of 
his coreligionists elsewheie. In 1533 a number of 


Jewish prisoners were brought from "Tunis to 
Naples; Ibn Yahya was instrumental in effecting 


their release; his own congregation having already 
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exliausted its means, he sent a general appeal to his 
brethren in Genoa, Lombardy, Montferrat, and (in 
1989) Bologna., In 1581 be engaced in au effort to 
avert the impending decree of expulsion; When 
the expulsion of the Jews occurred, six yours later, 
lbu Yahya resumed his wanderings, which cuded at 
Imola, where he died. 

David ibn Yahya corresponded with Meir of 
Padua, the chief rabbinical authority of his time in 
Italy, and was highly eulogized by lum. He wrote 
Various works on grammar and philosophy, which 
his grandson, the chronicler Gedabah ibn Yahya, 
possessed in manuscript. David Kaufmann had in 
his possession a copy of the * Makasid " of Ghazali, 
copied by David ibn Yahya. The Hebraist Wid- 
mannstadt, à pupil of Reuchlin, was also a pupil of 
Ibn Yahya. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cut. Bodl, col. Bil; 


dische Litteratur in Ersch aud Gruber, rnc. 


section 
. part 27, p. 4505 Michael, Or ha-2/gyana, No. 131: E.J 
ү 37, 40. 


<i: b li 


IBN YAHYA, JOSEPH BEN DAVID: ltal- 
jan exegete and philosopher, born at Florence 1494; 
died at Imola 1939. IIis parents were Spanish 
exiles who bad lived for a time iu Florence and had 
then settled in Imola. 115 son Gedaliah, author of 
“Shalshelet ba- Kabbalah,” relates that his father 
having asked to be buried in the Holy Land, his 
hody was sent to Safed, where doseph Caro super- 
intended its interment. Ibn Yabya was the author 
of two works: (1) “ Pernsh " (Bologna, 13538), u coni- 
mentary on the Five Scrolls and Hagiographa, and (2) 
“Torah Or" (9. 1537-88), a treatise on theology and 
eschatology. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1476; De Rossi, 
Dizionario, p. 133; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden 
in Ron, li. 10]. 


"E [. Dn. 


IBN YA‘ISH, BARUCH BEN ISAAC: Phi. 
losopher and translator of the fifteenth century; ap- 
parently a native of Spain, though he lived in Пау. 
Ibn Ya'ish, in addition to being a master of Hebrew, 
had a thorough knowledge of Arabic and Latin 
His only original work is a Hebrew commentary, in 
ten chapters, to Avicenna's “Medicamenta Cor- 
dialia," entitled * Bi'ur la-Sanimim ha-Libbiv yim," 
taken from a Latin translation. He analyzes the 
functions of the heart, quoting Averroes and Aris 
totle (comp. Parma, De Rossi, MS. No. 1036). MS. 
(Ifebr.) No. 1001 in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris, an anonymous commentary on Aristotle's 
* Bthies," bears the name of Ibn Ya'ish, bnt it is not 
clearly indicated whether he was the commentator 
or only the translator (see Steinschneider, * Hebr. 
Uebers.” p. 218). He also translated from the Latin, 
at the request of Samnel Zarl'aG, Aristotle's “ Meta 
pliysics," under the title Mal she-Aliar ha-Teba*? 
(c. 14857). 1n the introduetion he explains that he 
gave the preference to the Latin translation because 
the Arahic translation was very confused. While his 
Hebrew translation is literal, he divided each of the 
twelve books into chapters, a division not existing 
in the original. He prefaced the work with a mi- 
nute table of contents. Another Baruch ben Isaac 
ibn Ya'ish, of Cordova, was the author of 7 Mekor 
Baruk,” a triple commentary on Cunticles, Ecclesi- 


(dem, 


Ibn Zabarra 
Idi b. Gershom 








astes, Proverbs, and Job (Constantinople, 1576). 
Carmoly (Jost’s “Annalen,” i. 302) identifies the 
two. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud, li. 12; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. eol. 714 ; idem, Hebr, Uebers. pp. 157-158, 208, 701. 


Ji M. SEL, 


IBN ZABARRA or ZABARA (mnn, 
זברה ,זאבארה‎ or (זבארו‎ : Judkeo-Spanish family- 
name, fonnd as early as the twelfth century ; derived 
perhaps from a place-name. 10 Spanish documents 
a Jafre Avinzabarre is mentioned, in 1258; and, to- 
ward the end of the thirteenth century, at Manresa, 
the brothers Ausch, Jucef, and Astrue Zabarra (оз 
de Zabaira), and Mair Zaharra. A Јосе? Zabarra is 
also mentioned at Besalu. In Jewish literature 
Joseph Zabara (e. 1200), Judah ibn Zabarra, Joseph 
b. Benveniste Zubarra, and Moses ibn Zabara are 
known. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isidore Loeb, in R. E. J. v. £87; Jacobs, 
Sourecs, Iudex ; Steinscebneider, in J. Q. JF. X. 220. 
G. 


IBN ZABARRA, JUDAH: Poet and theolo- 
gian; flourished in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries; probably a native of Spain, where the 
surname of “Zabara” was borne by several scholars. 
He was the pupil of Aaron ha-Levi (d. 1295-94) and 
of Meir AXbulafia, and seems to have resided a cer- 
tain time at Montpellier, Judah was the author of 
* Miktab ha-Yehiyyah,” a treatise on resurrection 
(Constantinople, 1569). Of his poetical productions 
only one poem has survived, which celebrates the 
works of Menahem Mciri of Perpignan (Stern, pref- 
ace to the introdaction of Meiri, ed. Vienna, p. xiv.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dukes, in Orieut, Lit, viii. 117, notes Seble- 

singer, introduction to Albos harim, p. xli; Steinsehnei- 

der, Cat, Dodd, col. 1069 ; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 331. 


G. ו‎ 
IBN ZARZAL. See ZAWZAL, ARRAHAM IBN. 


IBRAHIM IBN YA‘KUB, The Israel- 
ite: Jewish merchant-travelerof the tenth century. 
The little that is known about Ibrahim ibn Ya‘kub is 
from his own account of the countries of the Slavs, 
and this is rather uncertain, Ме wasa merchant and 
а slave-deuler, and perhaps he traveled besides on a 
diplomatie mission. 1118 native land was most proba- 
bly North Africa; it ean searcely have been Spain, 
In 965 he erossed the Adriatic Sea, went to the coun- 
trics of the West Slavs, visited Prague and eastern 
Germany, and later on at Magdeburg met Bulgarian 
ambassadors at the court of Otto], He traveled 
thence along the right bank of the Elbe, through Sla- 
vonie eonntries and farther northward to Schwerin, 
situated near the Lake of Schwerin. It isextremely 
ditlieult to find out whieh road he took, as the names 
of towns and places which he mentioned have been 
corrupted. IHs short, important, and cleverly writ- 
ten sketch of the Slavs is a most precious source for 
the history of the Slavs in general and the West 
Slavs in particular. 

It is worthy of note that thirty miles from Nen- 
berg, near Thietmar, Ibrahim found a “Saline of 
the Jews”—probally Dürrenbergen on the Saale. 
Inspeaking of the kingdom of Boleslan of Bohemia, 
he mentions the Jewish merchants who came, to- 
gether with Mohammedans, trom Hungary. They 
carried away from Bohemia “tlour, tin, and skins.” 
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lbrahim mentions the Chazars, but says nothing 
about their being Jews; though he probably trav- 
eled only to those places where Jews lived and 
Where he was sure of a friendly reception. 8 
account is therefore also of interest for the study of 
the commercial activity of the Jews in the tenth 
century. 

It may be mentioned that the aecount of his jonr- 
neys throws light also on the mnuch-disputed nation- 
ality of the Old-Russians. 

De Goeje of Leyden discovered the account of 
Ibralhim's journeys in the second part of the " Kitab 
al-Masalik wal-Mamalik,” by the Spanish-Arabie 
savant Abu ‘Ubaid al-Bakri (1094), which was found 
by Schefer in 1875 in the library of the Nur i Os- 
manie mosque at Constantinople. In the “ Mémoires 
de l'Académic Imperiale des Sciences” of St. Pe- 
tersburg (Appendix, vol. xxxii., No, 2) appeared in 
1378 the Arabic text of Ibrahim's sketeh, with an 
introduction and a translation by Rosen, and a minute 
explanation by Kunik, under the title “ Records of 
Al-Bakri and Other Authors About Russia and the 
Slavs” (in Russian). In 1880 De Goeje edited a 
Dutch translation of the report, with extracts from 
Kunik’s abundant explanations, published in * Ver- 
slagen in Medeelingen der Konigelijke Academie 
van Wetenschappen, Afdecling Letterkunde,” 2de 
Reeks, Deel ix., Amsterdam, 18%0. These two pub- 
lieations form the foundation for the study of Ibra- 
him's aecount. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F, Westberg. Ibrahim-ibu-Yu'kul's Reisehe- 
richt, in Mémoires de U Académie des Sciences, Sth series, 
vol. ili., No. 4, St. Petersburg, ISN; comp. the literature in 
Jacoh, in Arabischer Berichterstatter tiber Fulda, Nchles- 
wig, efe, p. 6, Berlin, 1890; 2d ed., p. 29 (1891); idem, Stu- 
dici iu .Arabischen Geogeapliciu, part iv., Berlin, 1592. 


I. W.—G. 

IBZAN (אבצן)‎ : Judge of lsracl for seven years 
after Jephthah; a native of Beth-lehem; he had 
thirty sous and thirty daughters, and was huried 
in his native town (Judges xii. 8-10). As " Beth- 
lehem” here is not followed by " Ерһтаќар” or by 
"Judah," the town may have been one in the tribe 
of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15). 

Ibzan is identified by the Talinudists with Boaz. 
The objection whieh might be based upon Ruth iv, 
17, where it appears that Obed was Dboaz's only 
child, is met by the assertion that all the children of 
lbzan died in their father's lifetime because he had 
not invited Manoah to their weddings (B. B. 91a; 
Yalk., Judges, 601). 

E. G. II. M. SEL. 

ICHAEOD: Son of Phinehasand grandson of Eli. 
born after the death in battle of his father and the 
tragie death of his grandfather, he was named * Ich- 
abod " ON = particle of negation; 73135 = " glo 
by his dying mother, who exclaimed at the same 
time, “The glory is departed from Israel” )1 Sam. 
iv. 14-22). Thus, his very name embodied a ine: 
morial of a great battle which resulted disastrously 
Tor Israel, 

The Septuagint rendering of “Tchabod "—* wo to 
the glory of Isracl"— points to a similar origin 
CN = wo"; eomp. Ecel. x. 16). The name оссе 
but once besides, in 1 Sam. xiv. 2, where Ahijali, son 
of Ahitub, Tehabod's (evidently elder) brother, is 
mentioned as a priest. The deseription of Ahitub 
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as »1chubod's brother" is evidence that Ichabod 
was a priest of recognized. importance in ]sracl at 


this period. 
E. G. M кр. 


IDDO (3чу): .Xseer (лїп), or prophet. (8°33), 
whose prophecies were directed against Jeroboam 
(ll Chron. ix. 29). In the Masoretic text his name 
occurs as יעדי‎ (ketib) and יערו‎ (Keri). Пе is quoted 
also (/5.) as an authority ou the lives of Solomon, 
Rehoboum (45, xii. 15), and Abijah (4. xiii. 22); his 
work being cutitled the “Midrash of the Prophet 
lddo” (., Hebr). 1ddo, on account of his proph- 
ecies against Jeroboam, has been identified by Jose- 
phus (^ Ant.” viii. $, § 5) und Jerome (“ Quiestiones 
Hebraic,” to H Chron. xii. 15) with the prophet who 
denounced thealtar of Jeroboam and who was after- 
ward killed by a Поп )[ Kings xiii). Jerome identi- 
fies 1000 also with the Oded of 11 Chron. ху א‎ 

EG. и. | הו‎ 


IDENTITY, PROOF OF: lu criminal 
the wituesses were required to be certain of the iden- 
lity both of the accused and of the victim, as well 
as of the nationality to which the victim belonged 
(Sanh. 40b). When the acensed succeeded in es- 
cuping among acrowd of people, where he could 
nol. be clearly identified, or even when found with 
only one other person who was beyond all suspicion 
of crime, there could be no trial (čb. 71k, Ха; Mai- 
monides, * Yad.” Rozealh, iv. 67). The mere testi- 
mony of the witnesses was believed; and they did 
not need to bring any proofs tocstablish the identity 
of either the criminal or the victim. 

Inthe case of lost objects, the loser had to describe 
“convincing signs” (*simauim mubhlakim 7( before 
the object was restored to him. By "convincing 
signs” the Rabbis understood such marks of iden- 
tity as referred to the measure or weight of the ob- 
ject, to the number of objects found, or to the place 
where found, An exception was made in the case 
of a scholar who was known never to deviate from 
the exact truth; to him the found objeet was re- 
turned on his simple claim, even though he could 
not describe the object itself. If the object did not 
possess any intrinsic marks by which if could be 
identified, the finder was not obliged to announce 
his find in public, as was the custom with regard to 
found objects which did possess such marks (sec 
FINDER OF PROPERTY). In all cases the testimony 
of witnesses with regard to the ownership of the 
object superseded any proof of identity advanced 
by those claiming it (DB. М 24a. 282; “ Yad,” Ge- 
zelal, Aiii 5,06; xiv. 12; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
ונת‎ 262, 5, 21; 967, 1, 9). 

In the case of an AuuxAu the Rabbis manifested 
great Jeniency with regard to the kind of evidence 
required to establish the death of her husband, so 
that she should not remain in continual suspense 
and be prevented from marrying again. They were, 
however, very striet regarding the proofs necessary 
to identify à corpse. If it was found within three 
days of death, the identity of the person could. be 
established if convincing peculiarities were found 
on the body, such as a superfluous or missing limb, 
or an unusual growth, or if the face and. forehead 
could be recognized. Testimony derived from the 
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garments, however, or from such general character 

isties us the color of the hair or the size of the body. 

Was not snílicient to establish identity. If the body 

had been in water, although fora lone time and had 

been cast up on the lind, no special marks were 
necessary to establish the identity; for water was 
supposed to preserve the body. The question of 
identity, in connection with a dead body, through 
which a woman might become free from the shack 
les of uncertainty, is, on account of its frequent oc 
currence, discussed in ul its details by rabbinical 

authorities in their various responsa (Yeb. 1204 

CE MUS Val rsh SNL ЗКУ) Т ДЕТ 

‘Arak, Eben ha Ezer, 17, 22-38; " Pithe Teshubah,.” 

aed бое. ). 

BIBLIOGKAINIY : Mielziner, The Jewish Law of Marriage and 
Divorce, 8 Gf, Cinemnati, ISS£; Mendelsohn, (летене Juris- 
prudence, 88 BU, 127, Baltimore, 180], 

8. 8. 
IDI: Name of several Babylonian amorain who 
flourished from the middle of the second to the 

middle of the fifth century. ln the Talmud “Idi” 

is sometimes interchanged with " Adi" (NIN ‘TN. 

according to the variation of pronunciation between 
eastern and western Syriac, as in the case of “ Abba" 
^ш ANI = MAE AD ш rsdn 

— НЫ 
S. S. J. D. E, 
IDI B. ABIN NAGGARA: Babylonian amora 

of the fourth period (about 350). His father, whose 

name (® Naggara” =“ carpenter”) probably indicates 
his oceupation, came from Nerash or Nerus (ANW). 
in Babylonia. The sou, Idi (or Ada), gave an ex 

planation in the presence of R. Joseph (Shab. 604). 

had discussions with Abaye on various occasions 

(В. M. 35b), and likewise gave explanations in the 

presence of Rabbah (Er. 56b; Kid. 40a). He also had 

oceasion to appear in the court of ITisda (DB. D. 33a). 

Idi was the brother of ууа. Passing the door ot 

their father's house one Friday evening, Tuna (b. 

livya of Pumbedita) noticed that the house was 

illuminated with candles; wherenpon Huna pre- 
dicted that two shining lights would issue from that 
house, The prophecy was verified in the birth at 

Idi and Hiyya (Shab. 23b). Idi married the daugh 

ter of a priest, who bore him two sons—Sheshet and 

Joshua (Pes; 49a). Idi took advantage of his wife's 

position as a kohen to accept “the shoulder, and the 

two checks, and the maw” as the share due to a 

priest (Deut. xviii. 2), a custom which prevailed even 

during the Haile (Jul. x. I). Idi was considered 
the main authority in Nerash, where he introducea 

a certain ordinance (Ned. 071). Idi seems to have 

moved at a later period to Shekanzib, where he phil 

occasion to receive Papaand Huna, whom he treated 
in à somewhat slighting manner (Yeb. 85a). 
S.N dz SEE E 


IDI OF CÆSAREA. Bee ] bri u. Jacon ll. 
IDI B. GERSHOM (ADA B. GERSHON): 


Babylonian amora of the tannaitic period (about 150); 
father of Idi b. Idi (Iul. Daa: eom] Yer. Ter. x. 
10). There is some connection between ldi b. Ger- 
shom and Idi b. Jacob 1. ; perhaps they were brothers 
in-law. Idi quotes Ada b. Ahabah in the пате ot 
Simeon (b. Eleazar) (Ker. 9u). 

0 ו‎ alk: 
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IDI OF HUTRA. See IDI x. Jacon Il. 
IDI BEN IDI. 


IDI B. JACOB II: Babylonian amora of the 
second period (about 250). ddi was a disciple of 
Johanan. "The journey from 1915 home in Baby- 
lonia to the yeshibah ot Johanan at Tiberias occupied 
about three months, and two jonrneys there and back 
in the year left him but one day each six months to 
attend the yeshibah, This caused his comrades to 
call him “the one-day scholar." Jdi answered by 
quoting Job xii. 4. Johanan, however, begged Idi 
not to call down the punishment of Heaven, and 
delivered a lecture in the yeshibah on the text 
“They seek me daily” (DY Dv; Isa. lviii. 2), con- 
cluding with the statement that to devote a single 
day to learning the laws of God is as meritorious 
as devoting a whole year to study. On the other 
hand, one day spent in doing evil is equivalent fo 
one year of iniquity; which explains the imposition 
of forty years of punishment for forty days of evil 
(Num. xiv. 34; Hag. 5b). Idi was likewise known 
as Idi of Huta (Yer. Shab. v., end; M. Is. v. 2), 
and is probably identical with Eli of C:esarea (Гут). 

S. .א‎ IEE 


IDIOCY: Mental deficiency, depending. upon 
disease or imperfect development of the nervous 
system, and dating trom birth or from early infancy 
previous to the evolution of the mental faculties. 

Though the parents of more than 15 per cent of 
idiotic children have been alcoholics, and aleohol- 
ism is rare among Jews, yet idiocy and imbecility are 
found comparatively more often among Jews than 
among non-Jews. Thus in Prussia in 1571 there 
were among Jews 1,826 idiots per 100,000 of popu- 
lation; among Protestants 1,437, and among Catho- 
lies 1,246 )" Preussische Statistik,” 1875, ххх. 187). 
In Silesia there was one idiot among 580 Catholies, 
one among 408 Protestants, and one among 514 
Jews (“Bulletin de la Société Anthropologie,” 
iv.) From recent statistics collected by Pilez it is 
evident that in Vienna the proportion of Jews ай 
fected with mental deficiency is very large. Пе 
found that of the cases of idiocy and imbecility 
treated at the clinie for nervous diseases in that 
city between Jan. 1, 1898, and Aug., 190t, no less 
than 17,7 per cent of the males and 15.3 per cent of 
the females were of Jewish extraction. At the cen- 
sus of 1900 tlie Jews of Vienna were found to con- 
stitute only 8.86 per cent of the general population. 

In Württemberg, also, there was one idiot among 
3,003 Jews, as against one among 93,207 Protestants, 
and one among 4,113 Catholics. Mayr reports that 
in 1880 the proportion of idiots and imbeciles per 
10,000 population in Baden, Bavaria, and Prussia 
was as follows: 


See IDI B. GERSHON, 

















State. JOWS. Non-Jews. 
Baden... 26,07 15.8 
Bavaria... 20,73 14.4 
Prussia... ו[ וו‎ 15:27 13.6 





In Hanover 3t has been calculated that according 
to the census of 1855-56 there was one idiot to 1,528 


Lutherans: 1,173 Reformed Cbureh ; 1, 148 Catholics; 
763 Jews (G. Brandes, “ Der Idiotixmius und die ldi- 
otie mit Besonderer Berücksichtigung der Verhiilt- 
nisse im Ker. llannover,? 1862). 

In New York city a large proportion of the in- 
mates of the hospital for feeble-minded children are 
Jewish; but no definite statistics are obtainable. lt 
must be recalled in this connection that the rigid 
examination ut the port prevents the entrance of 
such defectives into the United States. 

11 is a curious fact that amaurotic family idiocy, 
a rare and fatal disease of children, occurs mostly 
among Jews. The largest number of cases have 
been observed in the United States—over thirty in 
number. It was at first thought that this was an 
exclusively Jewish disease, because most of the cases 

at first reported were among Russian 
Amaurotic and Polish Jews; but recently there 
Idiocy. have been reported a few eases occur- 
ring in non-Jewish children. The chief 
characteristics of the disease are progressive mental 
and physical enfeeblement; weakness and paralysis 
of all the extremities; and marasmus, associated 
with symmetrical changes in the macula lutea. On 
investigation of the reported cases it has been found 
that neither consanguinity nor syphilitic, aleoholie, 
or nervous antecedents in the family history are 
factors in the etiology of the disease, No preventive 
measures have as yet been discovered, and no treat. 
ment has been of any benefit, all the cases having 
terminated fatally. 

The Mongolian type of idiocy is ulso very fre- 
quently observed among Jews, Its chief'features 
are shortness of stature; broad, protruding cheek- 
hones, flattened bridge of the nose, rounded pinna of 
the ears, enlarged tongue, and the obliquely placed 
Mongolian eyes. There isa more hopeful prognosis 
in this type than inamaurotic family idiocy. Many 
cases improve under treatment. 

Marriages of those of near kin, which occur more 
ofien among Jews than among Gentiles (sce JEW. 
lENcvc. iv. 229, 8,0. Consancuinrry), have been as- 
signed as a cause of the frequent procreation of 
mentally deficient children; but statistics do not 
bear out this contention. It appears that the pro- 
portion of idiotie children who are the offspring of 
cousins is not in excess of the ratio of consanguine- 
ous marriages to marriages generally; and the sole 
evil result of such marriages is the intensification in 
the offspring of some morbid proclivity common to 
both parents. 

In the present state of knowledge of the etiology 
of idioey and imbecility in general the only cause of 
their frequency among Jews that may be considered 
is the neurotic taint of therace. Children descend- 
ing from a neurotie ancestry have nervous systems 
which are very unstable, and they are often incapable 
of tiding safely over the crises attending growth and 
development. They are often idiots or imbeciles. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Preussische Statistik, vols. Iviii., IXix., €., eix., 

exi, exxvill, exxx. exliv., exlviii., elviii., сіх, elxxiti. $ 

Beitrtige zur Statistik des Königreichs Bayern, xxxi. 48, 

49: Georg Lnsehan, Einfluss der Rasse auf die Hdufigkeit 

uud Form der Nerven- und Geisteskrankheiten, in Allge- 

meine Medizinische Centralzeitung, 1807, Nos. 9-11; Fal- 


kenheim, Ueher Familidre A maurotisehe Тобе, in Jahr- 
bücher für Kinderheilkunde, liv. 123, 171, Berlin, t901. 
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IDIT: Name of an amora whois known only from 
a passage preserved by Nahman (Sanh. 88b), the 
passage being a part of a controversy between [dit 
and a heretic. The proper reading of the name is 
"Idi? ,(אידי\‎ and this amora is identical with the 
Palestinian. Idi (comp. Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” 
iii. TUS). 


S. M DS оя 

IDOLATRY AND IDOLS. Nee Womnsmr, 
Ipor.. 

IDUMEA. хее Epon. 


IGEL, LAZAR ELIAS: Austrian rabbi; born 
Feb. 28, 1825, at Lemberg, where his father was a 
second-hand bookseller; died at Czernowitz March 
26, 1392. After studying in the gymnasium of Lem- 
berg, he went, at the age of tifteen, to Padua, where 
he continued his studies in the rabbinical seminary, 
under S. D. Luzzatto and Della Torre, graduating 
(D.D.) in 1349. On his return to Lemberg he was 
appointed religious teacher at the gymnasium ani 
* Realschule,” becoming at the same time privat- 
docent of Semitic languages at Lemberg University. 
In 1854 he was called as district rabbi (© Kreisrab- 
biner ") to Czernowitz, and became later chief rabbi 
of Bukowina. He was the author of “Syrischer 
Wegweiser " (1851), and of a large number of essays 
in various German and Hebrew periodicals. 1015 
*Jsraelitische Moraltheologie " (1870) is a German 
translation from the Italian of S. D. Luzzatto. 

№ 
IGGERET. See LETTER- WRITING. 


‘IGGUL OF RABBI NAHSHON GAON. See 
JALENDAR. 

IGLAU: Mining-town in Moravia, Austria. 
While Jews settled at Drünn ata very early time, 
regulations concerning the Jews of lglau are not 
found in the town records before 1250. Charles 
IV., while margrave of Moravia, sought to stimu- 
late commerce by importing Jews—at that time 
called “servi cumer:ie"—into Iglau. Attracted by 
the favorable conditions, many Jewish families of 
Bohemia and Moravia settled in the western part of 
the town, in the “dudengasse,” whieh still retains 
that name; and they built à synagogue in 1315. 
Jews lived in Iglau undisturbed for nearly a cen- 
tury; but in 1426 Margrave Albert expelled. them 
from the town, on the ground that they had been in 
league with the Taborites. They were obliged to 
relinquish their immovable property ; and the syna- 
gogue was transformed into à chapel. The exiles 
settled in the neighboring localities of Triesch, Pir- 
nitz, ete. Iglau was thus the first of the royal towns 
of Moravia to expel the Jews. The town records 
sbow, however, that many Jews returned to Iglau 
in 1463. 

After the departure of the Swedes, the municipal 
council] complained, in 1643, that the Jews, who 
since 1576 had not been permitted to engage in any 
cammerce whatever, dared to traffic in public and 
to enler and leave the city at will. Since their ex- 
pulsion in 1426 they had been allowed to enter the 
city one at a time only, and under certain condi- 
tions; and they had not been permitted to remain 
there. The many quarrels that thus arose were 
adjusted by the general ordinance of May 18, 1709, 
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permitting Jews to enter the city by a certain gate 
on pavinent of an entrance fee of 15 Kreuzer. The 
census of 15846 showed that there were many Jews 
from Triesch, Trebitsch, ete., in telan. 

These oppressive conditions remained unchanged 
till ISIS, With the permission of the imperial vicege- 
rency at Brünn the Jews of Iglau foundedla religious 
society April 25, 1861, for the purpose of organizing 
and maintaining the necessary educational aud phil 
anthropie institutions. By ה‎ decree of Feb. 17, 1862, 
there was granted to this society the right to organ 
ize itself into a congregation, Its first statutes were 
drafted in Dec., 1875, aud, according to the statutes 
which were approved by the government or " Statt 
halterci” lune 2, 1878, the congregation. included 
only the tawn of Iglau. By the law of March RI, 
1390, referring tothe regulation of the external legal 
пита of the Jewish congregations, thirty-one locali 
ties within the jurisdiction of Iglau were assigned 
to the congregation of that town. The statutes of 
the reorganized congregation were approved by the 
government Feb. 15, 1595. 

The synagogue, in tbe Moorish style, was begun 
in 1562 and dedicated in the following year, orations 
being delivered by Rabbis J. J. Unger of lglau and 
A. Jellinek of Vienna. Precisely thirty-three years 
later (Sept. 3, 1896) dedicatory services were held in 
the remodeled synagogue. The institutions inchide 
a society for the relief of the poor, a hebra kad 
disha and burial society, a wamen's society for the 
relief of poor and sick women, and Shir Ziyyon, the 
Temple choral society. 1n 1900 the Jews of Тел 
uummbered about 1,450 in a total population of 24,357. 

D. ES. 


IGNATIEV (IGNATYEV, IGNATIEFF), 
COUNT NIKOLAI PAVLOVICH: Russian 
statesman; born 1852. lle was one of the prime 
movers in the reactionary anti-Jewish legislation of 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the al- 
leged instigator of the anti-Jewish riots, and the ап- 
thor of the notorious May Laws. On the assassin- 
ation of Alexander 11. (March 13, 1881), lgnatiev 
became minister of domains, and in May of the same 
year minister of the interior, and uscd his influence 
to promote anti-Jewish Jegislation. Gathering about 
him a group of followers, he through them encour- 
aged anti-Jewish agitation, which soon assumed seri- 
ous proportions and which led to the organization 

of the * barefooted brigades " (* bosaya 


Fosters komanda”). These were bands come 
Anti- posed of irresponsible characters who 
Jewish preached open violence against the 
Agitation. Jews. As a result riots occurred in 


a number of places, partienlarly in 
South Russia (see ALEXANDER JIL, ALEXANDRO. 
acu). 

Ignatiev, itis said, took advantage of the great anx 
iety which was caused to the Jews of Russia by the 
riots, and extorted blackmail from the wealthy among 
them; and he was successfally imitated by the great 
host of minor officials. It was his purpose to make 
the Jews appear responsible for the nihilistic move- 
ment. and to create the impression that they were ה‎ 
source of danger tothe rest of the population. 1n his 
cireular to the provincial governors (Sept , 1881) he 


Ignatiev 
Iilegitimacy 


stated: “While protecting the Jews against violence, 
the government recognizes the need of equally vig- 
arous measures for changing the existing abnormal 
relations between the Jews and the native popula- 
tion, and for protecting the people from that iujuri- 
ous activity of the Jews which has been the real 
cause of the agitation.” 

The anti Jewish movement continued while un 
inquiry was being made by a commission appointed 
by the czar in response toa petition from the Jews 
of St. Petersburg. Fresh outbreaks oceurred ; and 
there is abundant proof that the riots were pre- 
arranged. They сопа not have taken place had an 
earnest соге been made to prevent them. This is 
evideneed by the fact that order was maintained 
without difficulty in the provinces where the gov- 
ernors were not adherents or followers of lgnatiev, 
“Б, ivan, 

On May 15, 1882, with the sanction of the czar. 
lenatiev issued what are known as the May Laws, 
he having availed himself of the state provision 
applicable to cases of emergency. since the oppo- 
sition to the enactment of the laws was too great 
to permit of their passage as permanent measures, 
lt has been stated that Jenaticv offered to exempt 
the Jews of St. Petersburg from the ukase on the 
payment of a large sum of money; but while he 
may have secured large sums from individuals, 
he was not successful in obtaining any from the 
community generally. Tgnatiev retired from oilice 
June 12, 1882, because, it is said, proof was fur- 
nished to the ezar of his dishonesty and attempted 
extortions. Tt is stated by some, however, that 
Ignatiev's retirement was due partly to his action 

in connection with his own vast es- 
May Laws tates; for before tlie May Laws were 
of 1882. brought to the ezar for signature, 
lgnatiev sent his mother to south- 
ern Russia to renew his contracts with his Jewish 
tenants and leaseholders for a further period of twelve 
years, The czar's uncle, Grand Duke Nicholas, 
when informed of the proposed laws hurried to re- 
new his own coniracts with his Jewish tenants, but 
the law had become operative before he was able to 
get the contracts signed. On learning that lena: 
tiev had renewed his contracts before the laws had 
been signed, he reported the matter to the ezar. 
According to the official statement, however, Iena- 
tiev was retired because of 4 resolution of the Senate 
stating that “he had not taken the necessary steps 
ta prevent the riots.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voshhod, May 24, 1881, р. 75: 1883, 1. 210; 
Harold Frederic, The New Exodus, New York, 1892; L. Er- 
rera, The Russian Jews, London, 1594; Rukovodstvo k 
Risskim Zakonam o Yerreyalkh, st, Petersburg, 1898; S, 
Sychevski, Protivo- Vevreiskiya Bezobraziya, Odessa, 1881. 
ИЕ LG Iz 
IGNORANCE OF THE LAW ("shogeg"): 

Through the institution of ITATRA'An, warning by 

the witnesses before the erime was committed was 

made by the Rabbis a prerequisite to the intlie- 
tion of punishment for all eriminal acts (Sanh. ND). 

The warning once given, the eulprit could elaim 

neither ignorance of fact nor ignorance of the Law. 

^ut when the warning had not been administered, 
the claim of ignorance was sufficient to exculpate 
the accused. In the case of murder, however, where, 
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I the act was committed unwittingly, the manslayer 
was obliged to ilee toa city of refuge, there was a 
distinction drawn between those who claimed ig- 
noranee or mistake in fact, und those who claimed 
ignorance of the Law. The former could escape the 
revenge of the GOEL (theavenger of blood) by flee- 
ing tow city of refuge; bnt the latter could not, and 
if he was killed by the go'cl, the court did not prose- 
cute his slayer (Mak. b, 9a; Maimonides, “ Yad,” 
Rozeah, vi. 10). A Noaehid who had killed an 
Israclite could not advance the plea of ignorance 
af the Law, for “it was his duty to learn, and he 
did not learn.” Nor was the ратар necessary in 
order to convicta Noachid of murder (7 Yad,” Mela- 
kim, ix. 14). 

In Temple times a sacrifice was provided Tor the 
transgression, if committed unwittingly or through 
ignorance of the Law, of any of the negative 
Biblical conimands which carried with it the pun- 
ishinent of excision (“karet”) (Lev. iv. 97; Num. 
xv. 21). Ignorance was thus considered a sin, and 
had to be expinted by a sin-offering, differing in 
nature and in the accompanying ritual with the per- 
sons Who exlibited it—whether the individual, the 
anointed priest, the ruler ("nasi"), or the highest 
court (see Horayor), Maimonides (^ Yad,” Shega- 
got, i. 4) enumerates forty-three transgressions for 
which, if committed unwittingly or through igno 
rance of the Law, xin-oflering (“hattat”) was 
brought, For every oue of these transgressions, 
even if committed a number of times, tlie trans- 
gressor had to bring only one sacrifice. If, how- 
ever, he was reminded. of the Law after having 
transgressed it, aud then forgot again and committed 
the same sin, he had to bring a sacrifice for each 
single act of transgression (Ker. 2b, 15a; * Yad,” de. 
iv.-vi.). 

With regard to Sabbath, the following general 
rule was established: One who did not know that 
the Israelites were commanded to observe the Sab- 
bath —e.g., one who was brought up from his child- 
hood among non-Jews, or one who became a prose- 
lyvte when very young and was not taught the 
principles of .ludaism—even though he violated 
many Sabbaths, had to bring one sacrifice only. 
The same prineiple applied to all other laws that he 
violated through ignorance; and for each transgres- 
sion, even when repeated a number of times, only 
one sin-olTering had to be brought. Tf, however, he 
knew of the institution of Sabhath, but did not 
know that particular kinds of work were forbidden 
on that day, he had to bring a sueritice for every 
one of the thirty-nine classes of works (^ Ahot Me- 
lakot ?) forbidden on the Sabbath (see Sagrat) and 
which he transgressed (Shab. 67b, 63b; “Yad,” “Le. 
ו‎ буп) 

Scholars were frequently warned not to insist 
upon the observauce of such laws as were generally 
disregarded by the people; for, as the Talmud puts 
it, “it is better that they do it out of Ignorance than 
that they should do it knowingly." This principle 
applied only to such eases as did not touch on any 
law expressly stated in the Bible. and to other laws 
concerning which the scholar was convinced that 
his words would not Бе heeded. 1р other respects 
the Rabbis were ordered to teach and warn the peo- 
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ple against any law of which they may have in the 
course of time become ignorant (Bezah 30a: “Yad,” 
Shebitot ‘Axor, i; 5; Shullian “Arak, Отар Way vii, 
GOS, 2, amd Isserles note). It is especially the scholar 
who can not plead ignorance in case ol mistake. An 
old proverb runs: “Be cautious in study: for mis 
take шалу amount to a presumptions sin" (Ab. R 


N. I8), Nee SACRIFICE: SIN. 

BIBLIOGRAPNY: Hastings, Piet. Bible, s v. dunoranee ; Men- 
delsahn, Criminal Jurisprudence, Baltimore, Itl. 
M, К, Jo CE 


IKRITI (יvירקיאה(.,‎ SHEMARIAM B. ELI- 
JAH OF NEGROPONT: Italian philosopher and 
Biblical exegete; contemporary of Dante and Dnman- 
uel; horn probably at Rome about 1275, the descetul- 
ant of a long line of Roman Jews. lis father, in 
his youth, went as rabbi to Crete, whence his sur- 


mame, “in-Yewani” (= “пе Greek”), or “Ha. 
Ikriti " (= "the Cretan”). Shemariah had a critical 
mind, and knew Italian, Latin, and Greek. Up to 


1805 he studied the Bible exclusively ; then he took 
up Talmudic haggadah and philosophy. Iis repu- 
tation was such that he was called to the court of 
King Robert of Naples, where he devoted himself 
chiefly to Biblical studies and wrote commentaries 
on Scripture. By 1223 he had completed philo- 
sophie commentaries on the Pentateuch (especially 
the story of the Creation), the Book of Job. and 
Canticles. He aimed at bringing about a union be- 
tween Waraites and Rabbinites; the Кайс, in 
fact, recognized and honored him. The death of a 
son (1390) interrupted his work for a time, but he 
soon took it up again. In 1246 he wrote his “Sefer 
lia-Mora," a refutation of the philosophical views on 
the Creation. Believing that he had placed Rab- 
binism on a sure foundation, Shemariah undertook, 
in 1552, ù journey to Castile and Andalusia, in order 
to convert the Karaites. Пе is said to have pre- 
tended to be the Messiah, and was reviled to sueh 
an extent that the government arrested him. Ile 
died in prison. Like most of his contemporaries, 
he was scientifically an epigone of the great philoso- 
phersand 640108. Ifealso wrote * Elef ha-Magen " 
(a commentary on the haggadah in the treatise Me- 
gillah), some piyyutim, and poems. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Liferaturgesch, р. S67; Gritz, eech. 
vii. 277 ef seq Geiger, in He-Heluz, йд Luzzatto, in Ozar 


Ielunad, ii.: Vogelstein and eger, Geseh. der Judin in 
Hom, 416 450, 


s КЕЕ: 
IL PROGRESSO LADINO. See PERIOD- 
ICAL. 


ILIOWIZI, HENRY: American rabbi and au- 
thor; born in Choinick, in the government of Minsk, 
Russia, Jan. 2, 1850, Ilis father was atliliated with 
the Hlasidin. Iliowizi was educated at first in the 
local heder, afterward. at the yeshibuli of Vietka, 
where he studied. under Rabbi Dear, and later at 
Frank fort-on-the-Main, Berlin, Breslau, London, and 
Paris, At the age of fourteen he was sent to 
Jassy, Rumania, 10 escape military conscription; he 
left Jassy for Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1865, 

Iiowizi became a teacher in the schools of the 
Auglo-Jewish Association and of the Alliance Isra- 
élite Universelle. From 1877 to 1880 he taught in the 
Alliance's school at Tetuan, Morocco. In July, 
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ISSO, he emigrated to New York. Fora brief time 
he Was minister of a congregation at Harrisonburg, 
Virginia; from I88U to DSSS. rabbi of ו‎ Congrega 
tion Sha'uré Tob iu Minneapolis; and from 1888 to 
1300, of the Congregation Adath Jeshtruo in Phila 
delphi. Since 1900 he. has devoted himself exelu- 
sively to literature, 

Hiowizi's writings include: “Sol.” in еріе poem 
(19); ^ Herod," a tragedy (1881); "Ioseph," a 
ama (1885); * Through Morocco to Minnesota” 
| ;(ההה]‎ “Siy Fectureson Religion" (ISS, “Jewish 
Dreams and Realities” (Su): 7 Phe Quest of Co 
Iumbus " (882); “Saal” and 7 rim lS Bless 
ing," tragedies (184): “In the Pale: Stories and 
legends. of Russian Jews” (1895); “The Weird 
Orient (1901), dfe. has also published many arti- 
cles in * The Jewish Messenger" and “The Jewish 
Iv ponent.” 


BIRITOCGRAPUV: Morais, The Jews of Philadelphi, passim, 
Pliladetplna, [Sly Jew, World, May 31, tal, pp. 156, 157. 
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‘ILISH: Babylonian seholar of the fourth cen- 
tury (fourth amoraic generation): contemporary of 
Raba (B. M. 96a) He nod the daughters of. R. 
Nahman were kidnaped. One day while Tish was 
sitting in the company of a fellow captive who un- 
derstood the language of birds, the eroak of a raven 
overhead prompted him to ask his companion what 
the bird said, and he was informed that the raven 
had said, “Dish, escape!" ‘Hish, however, dishe 
lieved the message, Then a dove passed with the 
same message, which the interpreter again commu- 
nicated to Wish, This time ‘Tish, remembering 
that Israel is likened to a dove (sce Der, 53b), ne- 
cepted the message as providential, and determined 
to escape. Ile wished to tind a way to save Nah- 
man's daughters also; but, finding that they were 
not worthy, he abandoned them and escaped in 
company with his interpreter. ‘Mish succeeded in 
evading their pursuers, hut his companion was over- 
taken and killed (Git. 45a), 

Once Raba, after hearing a divorce case atTectingr 
property, was about to pronounce au erroneous ver- 
dict, when ‘Hish corrected him (Git. 77b). Another 
time Raba had occasion to reciprocate the service 
thus rendered him. ‘Hish showed some embarrass 
ment, fearing that sueh errors might bave occurred 
before in his judicial practise, but Raba reassured 
him (D. P. 133b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha- Dorot, li. 
=. ". 


ILIYER MANASSEH. 
7 

ILLEGITIMACY: The state of being born out. 
of lawful wedlock; in Jewish law, the state of being 
horn of any of the marriages prohibited in the Bible 
und for which the punishment is excision (* karet ”; 
Yeb. 49a; Maimonides, “ Yad.” Issure Diah, xv. 1). 
The exception to this rule is the child born of rela- 
tions with a woman during her period of uncleanli- 
ness, jn which case, although the punishment for 
such a transgression is excision, the child is not con- 
sidered illegitimate (sec BASTARD: ПААТА). 

Three kinds of ilegitimates (* mamzer ") are rec- 
ognized in Jewish law; namely: 


M 


See MANASSEH, 
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(1) The real mamzer (“ waddai”), who may not in- 
termarry with Israelites; “even to his tenth genera- 
tion shall he not enter into the congregation of the 
Lord ” (Deut. xxiii. 2). He may, however, marry a 
woman who is of the same status or a proselyte. 

(2) The doubtful mamzer (“safek "); one born of 
a woman who had been previously married, but 
whose marriage was later considered doubtful, or of 
a woman who had been divorced and whose divorce 
was doubtful (see Divorce). He may marry neither 
an Israclitish woman nor an illegitimate nor a pros- 
elyte, nor even one who ix of the same status as him- 
self (110. 74a). 

(3) A mamzer made so by the decree of the sages 
(“mi-derabanan ") The offspring of a woman wlio 
on hearing that her husband has died marries again, 
and when the report proves false, goes back to 
her first husband and lives with him, is declared 
a mamzer, Пе may not marry any woman except 
ane of the same status as himself (Yeb. 87b, 89b). 
But if a woman during her husband’s absence has 
illicit connection with another man, and then lives 
with her husband, the offspring is not regarded as 
illegitimate (Mordecai to Yeh. iv. 42). 

A child born of an unmarried woman (* penuyah "( 
is considered only а doubtful mamzer, even if the 
mother admits that she has had relations with a 
mamzer aud the alleged father also admits the fact, 
1£, however, the mother says that she has had inter- 
course with an Israelite (* kasher "), eventhough the 
latter does not admit it, the child is legitimate. 
We may not, however, marry into the alleged 
father’s family, and he can not claim inheritance in 
the estate, unless the alleged father adinits the pa- 
ternity. The child of a betrothed woman is legiti- 
mate if she claims that tlie child is by lier betrothed 
husband, and if he does not refute her. In such 
a case the child is also entitled to a share in the al- 
leged tather’sestate, 1f, however, the alleged father 
denies the paternity, the child is cousidered a тагт: 
zer (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha- Ezer, 4, 26, 27). 

The ehildren of illegitimates are also considered 
illegitimates, whether both parents are illegitimates 
or only one of them is an Israclite. The mother’s 
testimony coucerning the illegitimacy of her child 
is not admitted in evidence, and Ше father is 
believed with regard to lis child only if that child 
has not yet any children of his own (Kid. 78b). A 
man's testimony against himself is believed in so far 
as to disqualify him or his children from marrying 
an Israclitish woman; but it does not permit him to 
marry an illegitimate (* mamzeret ") until he pro- 
duces confirmatory testimony. If he has grandehil- 
dren, his testimony is admitted in evidence only 
with regard to himself; he ean not place the stigma 
on his family. Sce ;גג ו‎ FoUNDLING; MEssialr. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Vad, Issure Biah, ху. 1-22; 
Shuthan ‘Aruk, Eben Һа Егер, 4, 13-90. 


S, &, J. H. G. 


ILLESCOS, JACOB DI: Bible commentator, 
probably of Italian origin; lived in the fourteenth 
century. He was the author of “Imre No‘am,” an 
allegorical, cabalistic, and grammatical commentary 
on the Pentateuch, with explanatory notes on the 
obscure passages of Rashi and Ibn Ezra; it was 
first publishedat Constantinople in 1546. The work 
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went through many editions, and was incorporated 
by Moses Frankfurter in the “Mikra’et Gedolot” 
(Amsterdam, 1724-27). Illescos quotes Rashi, * Le- 
kall Tob," * Bekor Shor.” together with Judah ha. 
lasid, the tosafot, Moses of Coucy, and many other 
commentators, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-tredoliin; Stelnschnelder, 
Jewish Literature, p. 145; idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 1215; Zunz, 
Z. G. p. 102; Fuenn, Aeresct Yisrael, p. 581, 


S. S, I. BR. 
ILLIBERIS. See ELVIRA. 


ILLINOIS: One of the Central States of the 
United States of America; adinitted to the Union 
Dec. 3, 1818. The Jewish pioneer of 11118018 prior 
to its admission as a state was Jolin Hays. Ile was 
sheriff of St. Clair county 1798-1818, and was ap- 
pointed collector of internal revenue for Illinois 
territory by President Madison in 1314. The earliest 
Jewish settlement in the state was that in Chicago, 
to which city the first Jewish setiler went ונ‎ 
and up to 1844 he was followed by quite anumber of 
Jews (see JEW. ENcrc. iv. 22, 8.0. CHICAGO). Some 
of these early settlers soon left the city, moving to 
Joliet, Will county; to Troy Grove, La Salle county; 
and to Grundy county ; but thev all returned to Chi- 
cago a few years later. 

Among these early arrivals in Chicago was Henry 
Meyer, an agent of a Jewish colonization society 
established in New York about 1842 
by William Renau and others. Meyer 
was sent by the society to select in tlie 
vicinity of Chicago a suitable loca- 
tion for a Jewish colony. He purchased from the 
government 160acresof landin the town of Schanm- 
burg, Cook county; and on this land he scttled as a 
farmer. He reported to the society that the land 
which he had bought was good land, and he recom- 
mended that some Jewish families he sent to the 
neighborhood. In consequence of hiis favorable re- 
port, a number of Jews soon went to Chicago; but 
only two settled as farmers near Schaumburg, the 
rest. drifting into mercantile pursuits throughout the 
state. 

In the city of Peoria Jews first settled in 1847; 
in Quiney and Bloomington, in 1850; in Pontiac, in 
1856; in Aurora, in 1861; and in Moline, in 1866. 
The settlements of Cairo, Urbana, Champaign, 
Frankfort Station, and other places in the state are 
of more recent date. 

Chicago had the earliest Jewish organizations in 
the state, the tirst being the Jewish Burial-Ground 

Society (established 1846), followed by 

First Or- the congregations Anshe Ma'arab 

ganization. (1847), B'nai Sholom (1852), Sinai con 

gregation (1561). Since the establish- 
iment of these three congregations seventy-five have 
heen organized in the state of Illinois, sixty-eight in 
Chicago, and eight in seven other towns. The total 
membership of these congregations is not less than 
5,000; their annual income is fully $250,000; and 
their property value is about $1,000,000, Religious 
schools are connected with twenty-five congrega- 
tions. 

In Chicago are located the most prominent Jew- 
ish institutions and associations of the state. Of 
the smaller Jewish communities in the state, the fol- 


Jewish 
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lowing may be mentioned: Bloomington (congrega 
tion organized in 1802); Cairo (congregation organ- 
ized in 1894); Chicago Heights; Danville: Blein; 
Joliet; Peoria (which has two congregations: Anshai 
meth, organized in 1565, and Agudath Achim. 
organized in 1897, besides a Council of Jewish 
Women, United Jewish Charities, and other Jewish 
organizations); Quincy (witha congregation, organ 
ized in 18570, and a Hebrew Ladies" Benevolent Soci- 
ety); Springtield (with two congregations, the first 
Beth Sholem, organized in 1865); and Waukegan. 

They contain 47 benevolent associa- 

General tions; 25 ladies’ societies for charity 

Statistics. and social purposes; 11 social clubs: 

13 loan associations; 5 sections of the 
Council of Jewish Women; 4 Zionist societies: 20 
lodges of the Order B'nai B'rith; 10 of the Free Sons 
of Israel; Sof the Order Sons of Benjamin; 33 of the 
Order B'rith Abraham; and 25 cemeteries. Most of 
these are in Chicago, 

The Jews of Illinois are important factors in tlie 
commerce and manufactures of the state; and their 
financial power and influence manifest themselves 
in many directions. In the professions Jews are 
well represented ; Jewish lawyers, physicians, archi. 
tects, engineers, engravers, designers, pharmacists, 
rabbis, professors, teachers, and journalists being 
пат реге by hundreds. 

in publie life the Jews of Ніпоіх have been and 
are honored by their fellow citizens with elections, 
and by tbe authorities with appointments, to posi- 
tions of trust. Samuel ALTsCIIULEXR of Aurora was 
nominated for the governorship of the state by tlie 
Democratic party in the campaign of 1900. A 
number of Jews have held the office of mayor in 
several towns of the state. 

More than $150,000 is annually collected by the 
Jews of Illinois for non-sectarian institutions. The 
Associated Hebrew Charities of Chicago collect 
$130,000 annually. Within the last twenty years 
nearly $1,000,000 has been donated by Jews to Jew- 
ish charities. 

Tbe Jewish inhabitants of Illinois are estimated 
to exceed 100,000, three-fourths of this number liv- 
Ingin Chieago. Peoriaand Quincy have the largest 
Jewish communitics outside of Chicago, the former 
numbering 2,000 and the latter 600 Jews. Sce also 
CHICAGO. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chicago Daily News Almanac, 1897; Anur- 
ican Jewish Year Book, 190148; В. Felsentbal and Herman 
Eliassof, Hfistory of Aehillath Anshe Maarabh, Chicago, 
1897: Herman Fliassof. The Jews of Illinois, in Reform 
Advocate (Chicago), May 4, 1901. 

A. EH f. 
ILLOWY, BERNHARD: American rabbi: 
born at Kolin, Bohemia, 1814; died near Cipeinnati. 

Ohio, June 22, 1871. Hle was descended from a farm- 

Ну of Talmudists, his great-grandfather, Jacob ll- 

lowy, having been rabbi of Kolin. lle studied in his 

native city. laterat the school of Moses Sofer in Pres- 
burg, and received the degree of Ph.D. from the 

University of Budapest. flowy continued his 

studies at the rabbinical college in Padua under S. 

D. Luzzatto, and then returned to his native eoun- 

try, where for a time he was engaged in teaching; 

but political conditions forced him to look for a rab- 
binical position elsewhere. lle was prominently 
VI —36 
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mentioned as a candidate for the position of " Land 
rabbiner” of Cassel ( Allg, Zeit. des Jud.” 1850, |, 
826), but, not being elected, he emigrated to the 
D nited States, where he was successively rabbi al 
Syracuse, New Orleans, and Cincinnati. 

Шоху was one of the ablest champions of Ortho 
doxy, being a man of great Talmudic learning and 
an accomplished linguist. He was one of the pro- 
moters of the rabbinical conference held at Cleve 
land in 1555; but, the general fecling at that gath 
ering being in favor of Reform, he did not exercise 
the intluence to which his scholarship and eloquence 
entitled him. He wrote numerous articles for the 
Jewish press. Those published iu S. R. буер 
“Jeschuran” are a specially valuable source of 
information concerning the condition of American 
Judaism. One of his sons, Henry Illoway of 
New York, is a medical writer. 


SIRLIOGRAPTTY : Phrenologicat Journal, quoted in lg. Zeit. 
dex Jud. 18680, р, 137 ; American Israelite, June 30, 1571. 


AS b. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. Soe 
MANUSCRIPTS. 
ILLUSTRA GUERTA DE HISTORIA. See 


PERIODICALS. 

ILLUSTRATING OF HEBREW MANU- 
SCRIPTS. See MANUSCRIPTS. 

ILLUSTRIRTE JUDENZEITUNG. 
PERIODICALS. 

ILLUSTRIRTE MONATSHEFTE FÜR 
DIE GESAMMTEN INTERESSEN DES JU- 
DENTHUMS. See PERIODICALS. 

ILLUSTRIRTE WIENER JUDISCHE 
PRESSE. Nee PERIODICALS. 

IMAGES. See Wonrsip, loon. 


IMBER, NAPHTALI HERZ: Austrian lle 
brew poet; born at Zloczow, Galicia, in 1856. After 
the usual Talmudic training he began his Wandering 
life by journeying to Vienna and Constantinople. 
At the latter place he met Laurence Oliphant, with 
Whom he spent some time in Palestine, paying a visit 
to Egypt in the interim. After Oliphant’s death 
(1383) Imber went to England, where he became 
acquainted with fsracl Zangwill and did some work 
for the “Jewish Standard,” then edited by that wri- 
ter. In 1892 he went to the United States, wander 
ing through the country, and spending some time at 
Joston (where he edited the journal * Uriel"; 1895), 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, in cach 
city becomiug connected with persons interested in 
Inysticisin, on which subject he has written several 
punphlets; eg., * The History of the Golden Calf” 
and “Keynote to Mystic Science.” Besides these 
he has published a translation of the Targum Sheni 
under the title * Treasures of Ancient Jerusalem ” 
(1898), and an account of * The Education of the Tal- 
mud” supplemented by “The Alphabet of Rabbi 
Akiba,” which appeared in the reports of the United 
States Commissioner of education for 1815-96, 

Imber has. however, obtained his reputation by the 
mastery of Hebrew verse displayed in his two books 
of collected. poems, * Baurkai" (1577-99). These 
show great command of the language. lis most 
famous poem is © 112-7115 wah.” in which the Zionistic 


See 


Imma Shalom 
Immanuel 


hope is ex pressed with great force, and which has 

been practically adopte d as the national anthem of 

the Zionists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Imber, A Child of Half Asia, Philadelphia, 
1904 ; International Encyclopedia, s.v. Uriel, Preface. 


J.‏ א 


IMMA SHALOM: Wife of ELIEZER BEN HYR- 
CANUS and sister of GAMALIEL I. Of her early life 
but little is known. She was probably brought up 
under the care of her brother, and is therefore some- 
times cited as his daughter (3 דר‎ ANA, Sanh. 39a, 
see Rabbinoviez, “Dikduke Soferim," ad oc, and 
90b et seq.); and she received an education befitting 
the sister of a nasi and a daughter of the family of 
[Hillel the Great. That she put her accomplishments 
to use is seen from the anecdotes preserved in rabbinic 
lore. On one occasion she heard a skeptic taunting 
her brother: * Your God is not strictly honest, or Пе 
would not have stolen a rib from sleeping Adam" 
(Gen. ii. 21). "Leave him to me," said Imma 
Shalom; “1 will answer him.” Turning to the skep- 
tic, she requested him to summon a constable, The 
skeptic inquired: * What need hast thou for a con- 
stable?” * We were robbed kust night,” she an- 
swered, “of a silver стас, and the thicf left in its 
place a golden one.” " 11 that is all,” exclaimed the 
skeptic, “E wish that thief would visit me every 
ЦА з Ae ol coed Imma, *thou abjectest 
to the removal of the rib from sle eping Adam! Did 
be not receive inexchange a woman to wait on him?” 

Imma Shalom's marriage with Eliezer ben Пут- 
canus was blessed with extraordinarily handsome 
ehildren (Ned. 204). Inspite of Eliezer’savowed an- 
tagonism to the education of women, he thoroughly 
appreciated his wife's intellectual gifts. We not 
only passed on to her some traditions (Er. 6), but 
even obeyed her in matters ritualistic. After the 
rupture between her brother Gamaliel and her hus- 
band she feared that the complaints of so great und 
wronged a man as Eliezer would be answered by 
Heaven, and that the wrong done him would be vis- 
ited on her brother; she therefore requested her hus- 
band not “to fall on his face,” that is, not to oifer a 
prayer (such as Ps vi. 10 or xxv. 19) for deliver- 
ance from enemics (see T AHANUN). Eliezer complied 
with her request, of which she reminded him at the 
proper time each day. One morning, however, she 
did not do so, and found him in the midst of the 
prayer; she sorrowfully cxelaimed, “Cease, thou 
hast killed my brother!” Not long after Gamalicl’s 
death occurred, Asked by Eliezer what had Jed 
herto expect such dire consequences, she stated that 
there was a tradition in her family that while all 
other gates of prayer are sometimes closed the gates 
for the ery of oppression are never closed (B. M. 
nah). 

Inma Shalom survived both her husband and her 


brother, She dutifully tended the formerin his last 
moments, although his disposition had become 


soured (Sanh, 63a). A story is told of a mock suit 
between [mma Shalom and her brother, in which 
the pretensions of à certain judge were exposed. 
The judge (the Talmud calls him “ philosophos ”) 
appears tohave been a Jewish Christian who boasted 
of his honesty and impartiality. Imma Shalom pre- 
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sented him with a golden lamp, and then brought a 
suit against ber brother for û share in their fatber’s 
estate. The judge favored her claim. Gamaliel 
protested on the ground of the provision “in our 
Law "—^" Where there is a son, a daughter inherits 
nothing " (sce Num. xxvii. 8 et seq.); but the judge 
replied, "Since. your people have come under for- 
eign government the law of Moses has been super- 
setled by other writings, which rule that son and 
daughter inherit alike.” Gamalicl then presented 
him with a Libyan ass and renewed his protest. 
Then the judge reversed his previous decision, say- 
ing, “I have read further in those writings, and 
there 15 is written, * J came neither to take away from 
the law of Moses nor to add to the law of Moses? 
[comp. Matt. v. 17], and in that law it is written 
that where there is a son à daughter inherits not.” 
Imma Shalom thereupon exclaimed, “Let thy light 
shine as a lamp" (comp. Matt. v. 16), in allusion to 
her gift. But Gamalicl said, “ An ass came and np- 
set the lamp” (Shab. 116a e£ seq.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zirndorf, Nome Jewish Women, pp. 139 et seq. 


s. 5. M. 


IMMANUEL (עמנו אל)‎ : This name occurs only 
thrice in the Bible, in Isa. vii. 14 and viii. 8, 10 (in 
the last-cited verse the rendering “God is with us" is 
given in the English versions). According to the 
Targum Yerushalmi, * Immanuel” in the first two іп: 
stances is to be taken as a proper name and not as 
two words; in the last pussage, as two words form- 
ing an entire sentence (Norzi's * Minhat Shai,” ad 
loc, ; Geiger, * Urschrift," p. 282; Müller, " Masseket 
Soferim,” p. 88). In the Talmud and Midrasb the 
name does not oceurat all; пог is it among the many 
names for the Messiah enumerated by Hamburger, 
“R. В. T." ii. 740 et seq. The Greek Baruch Apoca- 
ly pse (iv.) says (sce Kautzsch, “ Apokryphen,”ii. 451) 
that Jesus Christ is called " Iinmanuel,” ҮН of 
course is a Christian interpolation. In the Hagga- 
dah “Immanuel” is not mentioned, which scems to 
indicate that the application of this word to the 
Messiah was not known in Jewish circles, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bredenkamp, Vaticinium Quod de Immanu- 

ele Edidit Jesuias, 1880; Giesebrecht, Die Immanuelweis- 

sagung, in Nhudien und Kritiken, TSS ; F. C. Porter, А 

Suggestion Regarding Isaiah's Immanuel, in Jour. Bib. 


Lit. 1805. 
Day v Т2 В. 


IMMANUEL В. JACOB OF TARASCON. 
Sce BONFILS, IMMANUEL BEN JACOB. 

IMMANUEL BEN JEKUTHIEL OF BENE- 
VENTO: Crammarian and corrector for the press 
at Mantua; lived in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. IIe was connected with the printing es- 
tablishments of Meir Sofer ben Ephraim of Padua 
and Jacob ben Naphtali ha-Kohen of Gazolo, and 
was the author of * Liwyat Hen," on Hebrew gram- 
mar and prosody, in eleven chapters (Mantua, 1551). 
On page 16 he gives an explanation of the riddle of 
Abraham ibn Ezra on the four lettera % y, .א .ה‎ 
Owing to an obscure note by Judah Moscato, Im- 
manuel has been accused of taking this explanation 
from Profiat Duran withont acknowledgment (see 
Friedlünder and Kohn, * Ma‘aseh Efod,” pp. 11, 46). 
This accusation, however, has been refuted ру Mor- 
tara in “Bet Talmud” (ii. 179 et seg). The Mantua 
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(1551) edition of the ^ Tikkune Zohar” was annotated 
by лапас. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. fr. p. 2535 steimsebneider, Cat. Bodl. 
cols. 541, (055: idem, Bibliographisehes Handbuch, p. 65; 
Mortara, Fndice, p. 2; Renan- Neubauer, Les Rabbins Fran. 
Cais, p. 635. 

а. М. м. 
IMMANUEL, SIEGMUND (SOLOMON 

JACOB): German philologist; born at Hamburg 

Sept. 4, 1792; died at Minden Dec. 28, 1817. Edu- 

cated at the gvmnasinm of Altona and later at 

Hamburg, he embraced Christianity in 1509. lIe 

then studied theology and philology at the univer- 

sities of Ilelmsiiidt, Göttingen, and Leipsie, gradu- 
ating in 1813. After heing a private teacher fora 
year he in 1811 became state teacher at Hirseliberg 
in Silesia, and in 1821 was appointed. principal of 
the gymnasium at Minden, which position he held 
until his death. Ilis work in this school was of 
great importance. Пе was the first principal to in- 
troduce gymnastics into the school eurriculuim 

(1331) and to divide the gymnasium into depart- 

ments of arts and sciences (1840), which division 

(“Gymnasium ” and “ Realschule”) for the higher 

classes was later adopted by the German states, 
Among lImmanucls works may be mentioned 

“Die Anliinge der Reformation und die Gründung 

des Gymnasiums in Minden,” Minden, £522; * Decla- 


mations - Unterricht auf Schulen,“ 74. 1824: “ lis- 
torischer Unterricht auf Gymnasien," 25. 1827; 
"(Gutachten über Herrn Lorinser’s Sehrift: Zum 


Schntze der Gesundheit auf Sehulen.” Bielefeld, 
1526. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aligemcine Deutsche Biographie, xiv. 300,37; 
De le Roi, Jude n-M ission, i. 219. 
8. TEN 
IMMANUEL В. SOLOMON В. JEKU- 
THIEL: Italian scholar, satirical poet, and the 
most interesting figure among the Jews of Italy; 
born at Rome c. 1270; died probably at Fermo e. 1530. 
He was a memberof an important and wealthy fam- 
ily, and occupied a very prominent position at Rome. 
He seems to have been president or secretary of the 
Roman community, preached on the Day of Atone 
ment, and also delivered discourses on special occa- 
sions. ln {325 he had the misfortune to lose his en- 
tire wealth, and was obliged to leave his home. All 
his friends deserted him, and, “bowed by poverty 
and the double burden of age,” he wandered through 
italy, until he found refuge in 1328 at Fermo in 
the march of Ancona, at the house of a patron of 
the name of Daniel (9, who provided for his old 
age and enabled him to devote himself to poetry. 
The studies of Immanuel comprised not only Bib- 
lical and Talmndicalliterature, but also mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine, and the philosophical works 
of Arabians and Christians. He was aided by an 
excellent memory, and was acquainted with Italian, 
Arabie, Latin, and perhaps some Greek. Tle espe- 
cially devoted himself to writing verse. lle was 
stimulated in this work by his cousin Judah Ro- 
mano, one of the foremost philosophers of his time. 
Immanuel, whose poetic gifts appeared at an carly 
age, devoted himself to the study of rime, took 
lessons in versitication, and read the works of the 
foremost Jewish and Christian poets. IIe mentions 
among his teachers Benjamin h. Joab and his cousin 
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Daniel: he may alse have been a pupil of Zerahiah 
b. Shealtiel Len, 

Ininanucl's varied seientitie activity corresponded 
with his wide scholarship, athonglr he contined his 
activity exclusively to Jewish subjects. With the 
exception of an introductory poem his 
first work is lost; it dealt with the 
letter-symbolism popular at that time 
A second work, " Eben Bohan " (louchistone), eon 
cerns Biblical hermeneuties, and deals with the 
dillerent meanings of the verbs in different construe 
tions, wilh the omission, addition, and interchbanee 
of letters, and with other lingnistie questions. More 
portant are his Biblical commentaries, which сол 
ered almost all the books of the Bible, and of w hich 
a part are lost. Following his Jewish and Christian 
contemporaries, he interpreted the Bible allegorie 
ally, symbolically, and mystically, endeavoring to 
tind therein his own philosophic and religious views, 
though not disregarding the simple, literal mean 
ing, which he placed above the syinbolical. "The 
sole value of his commentaries Hes in tlie fact that his 
wide range of reading enabled him to make the works 
of the exegetes and philosophers accessible to his 
contemporaries and countrymen, The commentary 
on Proverbs is printed in the edition of the IIagiog 
rapha, Naples, 1487; the others are preserved in 
manuscript at Parma and Munich. Abbe Perrean 
published the commentaries on the Megillot and the 
Psalms (i-1xXxv.); on the commentary to Job see 
Perreau's artiele in * Mose,” Corfu, 1584. 

The originality that Immanuel lacked as a scholar 
he possessed axa poet. ln his verse this is given 

free play, and his poems assure him a 
His Verse. place forall time. The child of his 

time, in sympathy with the social and 
intellectual life of Italy of that period, he had 
acquired the then prevalent pleasing, easy. bu. 
morous, harmlessly flippant tone, and the art of 
treating questionable subjects wittily and elegantly. 
He composed both in Папам and in Hebrew. Only 
a few ot his Itahan poems have been preserved. 1n 
a truly national spirit they portray and satirize the 
political or religious conditions of the time. Im 
manuel was held in high regard by tlie coutempora- 
neous ]talian pocts; two Italian sonnets referring to 
his death have been preserved, which place him as 
poet beside Dante. Immanuel in fact knew Dante's 
works, and drew upon them: in his own Italian ax 
wel] as in his Hebrew poems there are very clear 
traces of the “divine poet ° see dew., Exerc, iv 
4232. 

Immanucl introduced the form of the sonnet from 
Italian literature into Hebrew, and m this respect he 
ix justilicd in saying that he excelled his models, the 
Spaniards, for he introduced alternate rime instead of 
single rime. Healsocscelledall liis predecessors inin 
vention and humor. In his old age, during hissojourn 
at his patron's at Fermo, he collected his Hebrew 
poems, in the manner of Ald arizi's © Makainat,” in 

a diwan that he entitled * Mebabberot " 


Works. 


Hebrew (namo. Out of gratitude for his 
Poems. generous friend he put these poems in 


а setting that made it appear as if thes 
had been composed entirely during his intercourse 
with him aud as if stimulated by him, although 


Immanuel 
Immortality 





they were in reality composed at different periods. 
These poems deal with all the events and episodes 
of Jewish life, and are replete with clever witti- 
cisms, harniless fun, caustic satire, and at times friv- 
olity. The Hebrew idiom in which  1mmanuel 
wrote lends an especial charm to his work. 8 
parodies of Biblical and Talmudic sentences, his 
clever allusions and puns, his equivocations, are 
rans of diction on account of which it is almost 
impossible to translate his poems into another lan- 
guage. These 27 poems—satires and letters, prayers 
and dirges, intermingled—embrace a great variety 
ot themes, serious or humorous. A vision entitled 
*י‎ Ha-Tofet wela Eden” (Mell and Paradise; poem 
28) at the end of the diwan, is a sublime finale, 
{һе seriousness of which, however, is tempered by 
lighter passages, the humorist asserting himself even 
in dealing with the supernatural world, As an old 
man of sixty, the poet recounts, lie was overcome 
by the consciousness of his sins and the fear of his 
fate after death, when a recently deceased. young 
friend, Danicl, appeared to lim, offering to lend lim 
through the tortures of hell to the flowering fields 
of the blessed. There then follows a minute de- 
scription of heil and heaven. It need hardly be 
said that Innuanuel’s poem is patterned in idea as 
well as in execution on Dante's “Divine Comedy.” 
It has even been asserted that he intended to seta 
monument to liis friend Dante in the person of the 
highly praised Daniel for whom he found a magnifi- 
cent throne prepared in paradise. This theory, how- 
ever, is untenable, and there remains only that pos- 
iting hisimitation of Dante. Though the poem lacks 
the depth and sublimity, and the signiticant refer- 
ences to the religious, scientitie, and political views 
of the time, that have made Dante's work immortal, 
yet it is not witliout merit, Immanuel’s deserip- 
tion, free [rom dogniatisin, is true to human nature. 
Not the least of its merits is the humane point of 
view and the tolerance toward those of a ditferent 
bele] which one looks for in vain in Dante, who 
excludes ull non-Christians as such from eternal 
felicity. 

[Immanuels * Diwan” was printed at Brescia 1491, 
Constantinople 1525, Berlin 1796, and Lemberg 
1870; the last chapter also separately, Prague 1613, 
Frankfort-on the-Oder 1713. Some passages have 
also been translated into German, e.¢., the introdne- 
tion and eb. 28, aud the latter ilsointo Italian. Yet 
the book is little known or disseminated. lis con- 
temporaries even censure ]minanuel as a wanton 
scoffer, as he is occasionally flippant even in relig- 
ious matters. le fared worse with later critics. 
Moses Rieti excluded liim from the hall of fame that 
he erected to Jewish sages in his“ Mikdash Meat" 
(c. 1420). Joseph Caro even forbade the reading of 
his poems (храп “Arak, Отар Hay yim, 307, 16). 
linmanuel Frances censures his “wanton songs," 
and warns all poets of love-songs against imitating 
them (“Metek Sefatayim," pp. 31, 33). This criti 
cism is due to the strong admixture of the lasciv- 
ious, frivolous. and erotic found in the poems. 
Never since hnmanuel's verse has the Hebrew muse 
appeared so bold and wanton, notwithstanding that 
his work contains poems filled with true piety and 
even with invitations to penitence and asceticism. 
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0 1. E. 
IMMIGRATION. 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL (late He 
brew, “hasharat ha-nefesh": "hayye ‘olun "(: The 
belief that tbe soul continues its existence after the 
dissolution of the body is a matter of philosophical 
or theological speculation rather than of simple faith, 
and is accordingly nowhere expressly taught in 
Holy Scripture. As long as the soul was conceived 
סז‎ he merely a breath (*nefesh"; “neshamah”; 
comp. “anima ”), uud inseparably connected, if not 
identified, with the life-blood (Gen. ix. 4, comp. iv. 
11; Lev. xvii. 11; see SOUL), no real substance could 
be ascribed to it. As soon as tlie spirit or breath of 
God (* nishmat" or “ruah hay vim "), which was he- 
lieved to keep body und soul together, both in man 
and in beast (Gen. ii. 7, vi. 17, vii. 22; Job xxvii. 8), 
is taken away (Ps, exlvi. 4) or returns to God (Eccl, 
xii. 7; Job xxxiv. 14), the soul goes down to 
SnuroL or Hades. there to lead a shadow y existence 
without life and consciousness (Job xiv. 21; Ps. vi. 
6 | A. V. 5]. сх. 17; Jsa. xxx vin. 18; cel 
10). The belief in a continuous life of the soul, 
which underlies primitive Ancestor Worsiutp and 
the rites of necromancy, practised also in ancient 
Israel (1 Sam. xxviii. 12 ct seq. ; Isa. viii. 19; see 
NECROMANCY), was discouraged and suppressed by 
prophet and lawgiver as antagonistic to the belief 
in Ynwu, the God of life, the Ruler of heaven 
and earth, whose reign was nat extended over 
Sheol until post-exilic times (Ps. xvi. 10, xlix. 16, 
сухіх, O) 

As a matter of fact, eternal life was ascribed ex- 
clusively to God and to celestial beings who “eat of 
the tree of life and live forever ” (Gen. iii. 22, [lebr.), 
whereas man by being driven out of the Garden of 
Eden was deprived of the opportunity of eating 
the food of immortality (хее Roscher, * Lexikon 
der Griechischen und Römischen Mythologie," 8.2. 
“Ambrosia 7(. It is the Psalmist’s implicit faith in 
3od's omnipotence and omnipresence that leads him 
to the hope of immortality (Ps. xvi. 11, xvii. 19, 
xlix. 16, Ixxiii. 24 ef seq., exvi. 6-9); whereas Job 
(xiv. 13«4£ seg., XiX. 26) betrays only a desire for, nota 
real faith in, a life after death. Ben Sira (xiv. 12, 
xvii. 27 ef sey., xxi. 10, xxviii. 21) still clings to the 
belief in Sheol as the destination of man, It was 
only in connection with the Messianic hope that, 
under the influence of Persian ideas, the belief in 
resurrection lent to the disembodied soul a continu- 
ous existence (lsa. ^ xv. 6-8; Dau. xii. 3; see Escua- 
TOI OGY: RESURRECTION), 

The helief in the immortality of the soul came to 
the Jews from contact with Greek thought and 
chiefly through the philosophy of Plato, its principal 


See MIGRATION. 
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exponent, who was led to it through Orphic and 
Eleusinian mysteries in which Babylonianand Egyp- 
lian views Were strangely blended, as 
Hellenistic the Semitic name“ Minos” (comp. * Mi- 
View. notaurus 7), and the Egyptian Rhula- 
munthys” (^ Ва of Ament,” “ Ruler of 
Hades”: Naville. " La Litanie du Soleil,” 1875, p. 13) 
with others, sufliciently prove. Consult especially 
E. Rhode,“ Psyche: Seclencult und Unsterblichkeits- 
glaube der Griechen, ” 1894, pp. 555 е seg. A blessed 
immortality awaiting the spirit while the bones rest 
in the earth is mentioned in Tubilees xxii. 81 and 
Enochiii.4. Immortality, the" dwelling near God's 
throne” “free from the load of the body,” is “ the 
fruit of righteousness,” says the Book of Wisdom (1. 
[елу үп 13; Fie NN. 9). In give 
bees walo НУО lo NIV, ןכ טג ה‎ 
xvii. 5, 18), immortality of the soul is represented as 
life with God in heaven, and declared to be the re- 
ward for righteousness and. martyrdom. The souls 
of the righteous are transplanted into heaven and 
transformed into holy souls (čb. xiii. 17, xviii. 29). 
According to Philo, the soul exists before it enters 
the body, a prison-chouse from which death liber- 
ates it; to return to God and Jive in. constant eon- 
templation of llim is man’s highest destiny (Philo, 
"De Opificio Mundi.” $$ 46, 47; ddun, “De Alle- 
roris Legum," i., ЕЗ 93, 65; iiL, EX 14, 3 97, idem, 
"Quis Rerum D ini Teres Sit," SS 38, 97). 

It is not quite clear whether the Sadducees, in 
denying resurrection (Josephus, * Xue Nove ed 
INE 13. ה‎ ПОО Mark Nn. 18; AUS xxiii. 8; 
comp. Sanh, 90b), denied also the immortality of the 
sou] (see Ab. R. N., recension D, x. [ed. Schechter, 
26]). Certain it is that the Pharisaic belief in resur- 
rection had not even a name for the immortality of 
the soul. For them, man was made for two worlds, 
the world that now is, and the world to come, where 
life does not end in death (Gen. R. viii.; Yer. Meg. 
ii. 73b; M. X. iii. 83b, where the words PYD Sy, рз. 
xlviii. 15, are translated by Aquilas as if they read: 
,אל מות‎ “no death,” afaracia). 

The point of view from which the Ilasidim re- 
guriled earthly existence was that man was born for 
another and a better world than this. fence Abra- 
hain is told by God: * Depart from this vain world: 
leave the bedy and go to thy Lord among the good ” 
(Testament of Abraham, i) The immortality of 
martyrs was especially dwelt on by the Essenes 
(Josephus, DI rR E71. 99, 8 2: comp, db 8, 
<= 10, 14; dem, "Ant." xviii. 1, 85). The souls of 
the righteous live like birds (see Jew. ENcve. iii. 
219, к.т, Dinps) in cages 5 "( guarded 
by angels (IV Esd. vii. 32, 99: Apoc. Baruch, xxi. 

29, XXX. 2; comp. Shah. 199b). Ac- 


Immor- cording to IV Esdras iv. 41 (comp. 
tality of Yeb, 62a), they are kept in such cages 
Martyrs. (f$) before entering upon earthly ex- 


istence, The sonls of martyrs also 
have aspecial place in heaven, according to Enoch 
ХХі, 12, си, 4, eviil. 11 cf seg.); whereas the Dlia- 
vonic Enoch (xxiii. 5) teaches that “every soul was 
created for eternity before the foundation of the 
world.” This Platonic doctrine of the preexistence 
of the soul (comp. Wisdom viii. 20; Philo, * De 
Crigantibus,” $¥ 3 ef wq. ; idem, “De Somniis,” i.. 





E 22) is taught also by the Rabbis, who spoke of 
a storehouse of the souls in the seventh heaven 
(*‘Arahot”; Sifre, Deut, Sl Vag. 12b). ln К 
R. viii. the souls of the righteous are mentioned a 
counselors of God at the world’s creation (comp. the 
Fravashi in * Farwardin Yast,” in “S B. E." XXI 
179). 

Upon the belief that the soul has a life ef its own 
after death is based the following story: “Said Em- 
peror Antoninus to Judah ha-Nasi, ‘Both body and 
soul could plead guiltless on the day of judgment, 
as neither sinned without the other.’ ‘But then 
answered Judah, ‘God reunites both for the judg- 
ment, holding them both responsible for the sin 
committed, just as in the fable the blind and the 
lame are punished in common for aiding each other 
in stealing the fruit of the orchard ’ ” (Sanh. 91a; 
Lev. R. iv.) “There is neither eating nor drinking 
nor apy sensual pleasure nor strife in the world to 
come, but the righteous with their crowns sit around 
the table of God, feeding upon the splendor of 1lis 
majesty, каш (< 0 (Der. 17a), thus insisting that the 
nature of tlie soul when freed from the body is 
purely spiritual, while the common belief loved to 
dwell upon the banquet prepared for the pious in 
the world to come (see ESCHATOLOGY; LEVIATHAN). 
Hence the saying, " Prepare thyself in the vesti DE 
that thou mayest be admitted into the triclinium " 
that is, “Let this world ће a preparation for tle 
next” (Ab. iv. 16). The following sayings also 
indicate a pure conception of the soul’s immortality : 
*'The Prophets have spoken only concerning the 
Messianic future; but concerning the future state 
of the soul itis said: ‘Men have not heard nor per- 
ceived by the car, neither hath the eye seen, O God 
beside Thee, what Пе hath prepared for him that 
waiteth for Him’” (Ber. 815; comp. I Cor. ii. 9, 
Greek; Resh, “Agrapha,” 1889, p. 154). "When 
man dies,” says R. Meir, “three sets of angels go 
forth to welcome him” (Num. BR. xii.); this can only 
refer to the disembodied soul 

Nevertheless, the prevailing rabbinical conception 
of the future world is that of the world of resurrec- 
tion, not that of pure immortality. Resurrection 
became the dogma of Judaism, fixed in the Mishnah 
(Sanh. x. J) and in the liturgy (^ Elohai Neshamah " 
and " Shemoneh ‘Esreh ”), just as the Chureh knows 
only of a future based upon the resurrection; whereas 
immortality remained merely a philosophical assump- 
tion. When therefore Maimonides (© Yad,” 'Tesln- 
bah, viii. 2) declared, with reference to Ber. 17a, 
quoted above, that the world to come is entirely 
spiritual, one in which the body and bodily enjoy- 
ments have no share, he met with strong opposition 
on the part of Abraham of Posquiéres, who pointed 
in his critical annotations (" Ilassagot RABaD”) to 
a uumber of Talinndical passages (Shab. 114a; Ket 
llla; Sanh. 91b) which leave no doubt as to the 
identification of the world to come )* ‘olam ha-ba ”) 
with that of the resurrection of the body. 

The medieval Jewish philosophers without ex- 
ception recognized the dogmatic character of the 
helief in resurrection, while on the other hand they 
insisted on the axiomatic character of the belief in 
immortality of the soul (see Albo, *'Ikkarim," iv. 
35-41), Saana made the dogmaof the resurrection 
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part of his speculation (* Emunot we-De'ot," vii. and 
ix.); Judah ha-Levi (* Cuzari,? i. 109) accentuated 
more the spiritual nature of the future 
existence, the bliss of which con 
sisted in the contemplation of God, 
whereas Maimonides, though he ar 
cepted the resurrection dogma in his 
Mislinah commentary (Sanh. XL: comp. bis 10010 
graph on the subject, “Малипат Teliyyat ha 
Metin "(, ignored it altogether in his code (* Yad.” 
Teshubah, viii.); and in his ^ Moreh” (iii; 27, 41-52, 
54; comp. " Yad.” Yesode ha-Torah, iv. 9) he went 
so far as to assign immortality only to the thinkers, 
whose acquired intelligence (^ sekel hac nilneh "( 
according to the Aristotelians, becomes part of the 
“active divine intelligence,” and thusattams perfec- 
tion and permanence. This Maimonidean view, 
which practically denies to the soul of man person- 
ality and substance nnd excludes the simyde-minded 
doer of good from future existence, is strongly com 
bated by ilasdai Creseas (“Or Adonai,” ii. 5, 5; 6, 
1) as cnntrary to Scripture and to common sense; he 
claims, instead, immortality for every soul filled 
with love for God, whose very essence is moral 
rather than intellectual, and consists in perfection 
and goodness rather than in knowledge (eomp. also 
Gersouides, * Milhamot ha-Shem," i. 15; Alho, " 'Ik- 
karim,” iv. 20). Owing to Crescas, aud in opposi- 
tion to Leibnitz's view that without future retribu- 
tion there could be no morality and no justice In. the 
world, Spinoza (= Ethics.” v. 41) declared, “ Virtue 
is eternal bliss; even if we should not be aware of 
the soul's immortality we must love virtue above 
everything." 

While medieval philosophy dwelt on the intellec- 
tual, moral, or spiritual nature of the soul to prove 
its immortality, the cabalists endeavored to explain 
the soul as a light from heaven, after Prov. xx. 27, 
and immortality as a return to the celestial world of 
pure light (Dibya b. Asher to Gen. i. 3: Zohar, 
Terumah, 1274). But the belief in the preexistence 
of the soul led the mysties to the adoption, with all 
its weird notions and superstitions, of tbe Pythago- 
rean system of the transmigration of the soul (see 
TRANSMIGRATION OF Бос), Of this mystic view 
Manasseh ben Israck also was an exponent, as his 
“Nishmat Hay yim " shows. 

It was the merit of Moses Mendelssohn, the most 
prominent philosopher of the deistic school in an 
era of enlightenment and skepticisin, to have revived 
by his " Phiedon " the Platonic doctrine of immor- 
tality, and to have asserted the divine nature of man 
hy presenting new arguments in behalf of the spiri- 
tial substanee of the soul (see Kayserling, “ Moses 
Mendelssohn,” 1862, pp. 148-169). Thenceforth Ju- 
daism, and especially progressive or Reform Juda- 
ism, emphasized the doctrine of immortality, in 
both its religious instruction and its liturgy (see Cat- 
ECIISMS: CONFERENCES, RABBINICAL), while the 
dogma of resurrection was gradually discarded and, 
in the Reform rituals, eliminated from the prayer- 
books. Immortality of the soul, iustead of resnrrec- 
tion, was found to be “an integral part of the dew- 
ish creed ? and “the logical sequel to the God-idea,” 
inasmuch as God's. faithfulness “seemed to point, 
not to the fulfilment of the promise of resurrection " 
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given tolliose that “steep in the dust,” as the second 

of the Eighteen Benedictions has it, but to “the 

realization of those higher expectations which are 
sown, ах part of its very nature, in every human 
soul" (Morris Joseph, "Мпа as Creed and Life,” 

1903. pp. 91 seg). The biblical statement " God 

ereated man in his own imaxe “ (Gen. i. 27) and the 

passage * May the soul . . . be bound in the bundle 

of Ше with the Lord thy God " )] Sum. xsv. 29, 

Перг.) which, asa divine promise and a human sup- 

plieation, filled the generations with comfort and 

hope (Zunz, " Z. G." p. 330), received а new meaning 
from this view of man's future; and the rabbinical 
saying, “The righteous rest not, either in this or in 
the future world, but go From strength to strength 
until they see Cod on Zion " (Ber. Gla, after Ps, 

Ixxxiv. 8 LA. V.], appeared to offer an endless vista 

to the hope of immortality. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Alger, Critica History of the Doctrine of a 
Future Lifes with bibliography by Ezra Abbot, New York, 
1867: Charles; In Cheyne and Black, Fineye. Bibl. s.v. Hxclid- 
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IMMOVABLE PROPERTY. See REAL Es- 
TATE. 
IMPLIED CONTRACT. 


IMPRISONMENT: Imprisonment asa punish- 
ment for erime is not known in Mosaic law. The 
few apparent cases mentioned in the Pentateuch 
(Lev. xxiv. 12; Num. xv. 84) refer in fact to the 
temporary detention of the criminal until sentence 
could be passed on him. Later, however, during 
the period of the tirst commonwealth, a few cases 
of punishment hy imprisonment are recorded. (1 
Kings ואצ‎ 27; TI Chron. xvi. 10; Jer. xxxvii. 15- 
16; comp. Ps. evii. 10). The Hebrew language cou- 
tains a number of words meaning "prison" or 
“dungeon,” which would imply that imprisonment 
Was customary among the Jews, as it was likewise 
among many other nations of antiquity. Never- 
theless, it seems to have been an arbitrary. puuish- 
ment inflicted by the magistrates or by the kings 
upon those who were under accusation or in disfavor, 

The Rabbis, however, fixed this punishment for 
the following cases: (1) When thecourt is convinced 
of the guilt of one accused of murder, but can not 
legally convict because some condition has not been 
complied with (Sanh. 81b; Maimonides, " Yad,” 
tozeah, iv. 8). (2) When one commits murder hy 
the hands of a hireling (Kid. 43a: Rozeah. ii. 2-4). 
(3) When one who has been twice condemned and 
punished with stripes for the same olTeuse is found 
guilty for the third time (Sanh. 81b; " Yad,” San- 
hedrin, xviii. 4l. (4) When one can not be con- 
victed by the court fora crime which involves capital 
punishment because he does not acknowledge that he 
was conscious of the guilt, even after being warned 
three times by the witnesses (Sanh. 810; Tosef., 
Sanh. xii. 1; * Yad.” Ze. xviii. 5). ln all these cases 
the period of imprisonment was left to the disere- 
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8 
tion of the court. fn most such cases, especially in 
the first instance. given above, the sentence was for 
life, the treatment being very severe, aiming at the 
specdy death of the criminal (Sanh. 81b). 
Temporary imprisonment, pending trial, is au- 
thorized by the Tahnud, as it is in the Bible, in all 
cases (Sanh. TSD; Rozeah, iv. д). Scc CRIME; PUN- 

ISIIM ENT. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible, s.v. Crimes and Pun- 
ixiunents: Mendelsohn. Criminal Jurisprudence of the А н- 
cient Hebrews, Baltimore, 1591; Saalschutz. Dus Mosaisehe 
Recht, ch. viii, Berlin, 1853. 

J. Tras:‏ א 
IMPURITY. See CARCASS;‏ 

CER CANIM ALS Pry, 
INCANTATION: The invocation of magical 

powers. АП peoples, civilized as well as savage, 

have believed and still believe in magical influcuces 
and eects. The chief means of harming or of 
protecting from harm was the utterance of some 
word or words invested with the highest magical 
power; and whoever knew the right word had in- 
fluence over gods and demons; for they could not 
resist the command, spoken under certain neeessary 
and auspicious conditions. Magie pervaded the re- 
ligions of the Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, 

Greeks, and Romans, and in a still higher degree the 

religions of primitive peoples. According to the 
sible the nations which lived in the same country 

as the ancient Israclites or in that surronnding it 
practised ali sorts of superstitions forbidden to the 

Israelites (Blau, “Das Altjiidische Zanberwesen,” 

pp. 16-19). The nature of these superstitions can 

not always be determined, Probably the original 
meaning of RUD, the root-word by which magic is 
indicated in Hebrew, is “to murmur” or “to mut- 

ter? (Fleischer, in Levy, “Neuhelhr. Worterb.” ii. 

459). llence, the magician (ү) was a person 

who muttered magie formulas; but no example of 

such formulas has been preserved in the Bible, 
tabbinical Hterature, however, contains a large 
number of these formulas, the majority of wbich, 
designated as “heathen” (Amoritic), are forbidden, 
while œ small number are recommended, Thirty- 
two incantations in Ilebrew and Aramaic are enu- 
merated in Blau, Ze. pp. 65-86. In 


CLEAN AND UN- 


Talmudic some there are unintelligible words, 
Formulas. which we the eharacteristie mark of 


magic formulas; in others there are 
Persian words, pointing to a Persian origin of the 
formula. The exclamations “Jammin and Bizia”; 
“Dagan and Kedron”; “Tealing ” (on sneezing; sce 
AsUsA); “Abundance and remainder, drink and 
leave a drop” (ih. p. 66) are Amoritic; that is, they 
originated among the primitive heathen inhabitants 
of Palestine. Whenateacher of the Law had taken 
an excessive quantity of wine, bis palm and knee 
were rubbed with oil and salt, while these words 
were pronounced: “As this of] evaporates, so may 
the wine evaporate from A. son of В." (0. p. 13). 
Several observances were followed in the case of 
ague, one of them being as follows: The person took 
a new earthen jug toa river, turned it around his 
head seven times, poured out the water backward, 
and said “River, river, lend a jug full of water for 
the guest who has come to me” (5. p70) Ha 
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person is choking with a bone, another bone of the 
same kind is laid on his head, while some one utters 
the words: “One, one, it goes down; swallow, 
swallow. it goes down; one, one” (#2. p. 76). This 
formula consists of four words, which in the second 
part are repeated in inverse order, The same reni- 
edy is also mentioned in Pliny's "Historia. Natu- 
ralis,” xxviii. 19. The following ahracadabra js 
„pronounced against the demon of blindness: 

SHABRIRI 

BRIRI 

RIRI 

IRI 

RI 

During the Hellenistic period of Jewish history 
Hebrew incantations were uscd among both the 
Jews and the pagans, as appears from the magic 
papyri published by Wessely (Vienna, 1888, 1894). 
The Tetrugranmaton and the divine names * ое” 
and * Adonai” were most frequently used (2. pp. 
102 ef seqg.). But there are other words, which it is 
dillicult to identify on account of the obscurity in 
which the formulas were cnveloped. The Greco- 
Roman world was acquainted with the barbaric 
words of the “Chaldeans” (magicians), and in the 
famous inscription on the pedestal of a Greek oracle 
altar several Hebrew words may be recognized. 
The “Sword of Moses? (“Iarba de-Mosheh ”), pub- 
lished by Gaster, which also contains incantations, 
is connected with Judwo-Wellenistie magie. 

The literature of medieval mysticism likewise 
presents formulas for incantation. These formu- 
las are an essential part of the so-called practical 
Cabala, which has still its adepts in eastern Europe 
and in Asia. Jewish folk-lore also furnishes exam 
ples of incantation, some of which are noted in 
“Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft für 
Jüdische Volkskunde,” published by 
Grunwald (see No. vii, 8.9. “Be- 
schwoérunven, Besprecbungen, Feuer- 
beschwören ”)}. The “Revue des Ecoles de VAlli- 
ance Israelite,” published by the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle, contains valuable material relating to 
incantations from the folk lore of all countries of 
the Bast. 

T L. I3 

INCARNATION. See Locos. 


INCENSE: Anaromatic substance which exhales 
perfume during combustion; the odor of spices and 
gums burned as an act of worship. In ancient 
times, on account of the extreme heat of the Orient, 
incense was used, as it is to-day, to a much greater 
extent in the East than in the West. “Ointment 
and perfume rejoice the heart,” says Prov. xxvii. 9. 
Garments were perfumed to such an extent that an 
old marriage song (Ps. xiv. 9 [A. V. 8|) could say 
of therayal bridegroom, “AN thy garments smell of 
myrrh, and aloes, and cassia.” Beds were perfumed 
with “myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon ” (Prov. vil. 17). 
The bride in Cant. ili. 6 was perfumed with all sorts 
of incense; and noble guests were honored by being 
sprinkled with perfume or incense (Luke vii. 46; 
comp. Lane, “Manners and Customs of the Mod- 
ern Egyptians,” iii. 8). It was customary among 
noble Jews to pass incense (“mugmar”) aronnd ор 
a brazicrafter meals (comp. Der. vi. 6). 
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Under these circumstances the use, with sacritices, 
of spices and perfumes that were burned ax inecnse 
seems a matter of course. It is an 
Sacrifices open question whether theancient Tle 
of Incense. brewsascribed to iliisiuceuse any spe 
cial eflicacy in banning demons (comp, 
Tobit vi.l-7); butinany case the offering of incense 
was widely practised in the ancient Oriental relig- 
ions. That it wasa common adjunct of Fey ptian 
worship is evident from the fact that in the repre: 
sentations of worship the hing is nearly always pic- 
tured with a censer in his Dand offering incense 
Enormous «quantities of spices were used tor this 
purpose every veir by the temples. According to 
oue list, King Rameses IH. presented during the 
thirty-one years of his reign 268,461. jars und 1955, - 
766 picces of Incense, honey, and oil (Erman, " Ez p- 
ten,” p 407). Incense ds mentioned just as fie 
quently in the Dabylonian- Assyrian cult. According 
to Herodotus (i. 189), at the great yearly feast of Bel 
1.000 talents (55,044 ke.) of incense were burned on 
his great altar 
It might be inferred from the foregoing, as a mat- 
ter of course, that incense was also used in the cult 
of Israel] The offering of incense is not, however, 
mentioned till à comparatively late date in the Old 


Testament. Occupying a prominent 

In position in the sacriticiil legislation of 
Israelitish the middle Pentatench, this sacritice 
Cult. is mentioned seldom, if at all, in the 


historie and prophetic books. This is 
all the more remarkable since the 11011105 must 
from early times have been acquainted with the in- 
gredients themselves, the fragrant gums, ete. The 
caravans that carried the spices of Syria to the 
Esvptian markets went by way of Palestine (Gen. 
xxxvii. 25); and the spices of southern Arabia were 
brought by Solomon to Jerusalem (I Kings .א‎ et 
seq.) Nevertheless no trace can be found. in He- 
brew literature of the offering of incense in the time 
of the early kingdom; uor is it represented as à reg- 
ular and especially important part of worship, as it 
became in later times. Although the noun * ketoret. " 
and the verb “katar” (^ kitter," " hiktir ") occur, they 
do not designate incense burnt on the altar and its 
offering, as in the sacrificial legislation. * Ketoret ” 
is rather a general term for the burning saeritiee and 
the sacritieial odor; and in the same way “katar " is 
used as an entirely general term Tor the burning of 
any gift on the altar (comp. Amos iv. 5; Поход iv. 
I9 Xi. 2). 

This can not be accidental; for there is likewise 
no mention of the offering of incense in those pas- 
sages where it might be expeeted. The Prophets 
reler more than onec to the vain endeavors of the 
people to gain Y mwn's favor. They enumerate all 
the thingsthat the people are doing, and all the gifts 
they ofer, including even their own children; but 
nowhere is there an allusion to the holy sacritice of 
incense (comp. Amos iv. 4 et seg., v. 21 et seq. ; Isa. 
i. 11 ef seq. ; Micah vi. 6 et seg). Jeremiah is the 
first to say, in such an enumeration, “To what pur- 
pose cometh there to me incense from Sheba. and 
the sweet cane from a far eountry ?" (Jer. vi. 20; 
comp. 7), xli. 5). It is clearly evident that the of- 
fering of incense is here still considered as something 
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rare and precious, because the material of the incense 
comes бош а far country aud is valuable Simi- 
КҮ, Isaiah says Ми 3:3 ct qi "I have not caused 
thee to serve with an Qeribe, nor wearied thee 
With Incense? From this time onward, however. 
the offering of incense is mentioned much more fre 
quently, andl especially often in Chronicles, Iu view 
ol these facts it may be ussupnied that the incense 
Тет was not frequent in the time of the Har 
lier Prophets, becoming more popular only in the 
time ef Jeremiah, and that it did not become im 
portant as the most holy of offerings until the post 
exilie period, 

ln the sacrificial legislation of the Pentateuch the 
incense-otfering is mentioned. both as a concomitant 
of other offerings and by itself. As re- 
gards the former, every meat-olfering 
Cuuinbali) required the addition of 
Incense, Which was burned, under the 
name of "алкага." on the great altar with a certain 
part of the dour, The sacrifice of the twelve loves 
of showbread was also combined with an incensi- 
ollerinz; according to later sources (losephus, 
"Ant, ТО SAEI NIC נוי .ה‎ hoses 
were placed upon the table of the show bread When 
the stale loaves were taken away on the Sabbath, to 
be replaeed by new ones, the old incense was burned 
in the fire cf the great altar of burnt offering (Lev 
xxiv. 7-9). Theincense-otfering was omitted only in 
two cases—with the sin-offering of the poor (Lev. v. 
11-13) and with the meat-offering of the lepers (Lev. 
AI Ser 

The independent incense-offering (5 tamid ") was 
brought twice every day, in the morning and in the 
evening, corresponding to the daily morning and 
evening sacrifices on the attar of burnt offering, 
The ordinance regarding the tamid prescribes that 
when the priest dresses the lamps in the morning he 
shall burn incense, and also when he lights the lamps 
at even (“hen lia-arbayim"; Ex. xxx. 7-9). This 
reference was considered obscure even in early 
times; the Samaritan and Karaitie interpretation, 
that it refers to the time from sunset to complete 
darkness, če., twilight, is most probably the correct 
one. An independent incense-oflering was pre- 
scribed also forthe Day of Atonement. On thixdiay 
the high priest himself was required to burn the in- 
cense in the censer in the Поу of Ilolies (see CEN- 
SER), not, as usually, on the altar of incense (Lev. 
ו‎ 

The importance ascribed to the incense-otTering is 
evident from the special sanctity characterizing the 
sacrifice. lt is the high prerogative of the priest- 

hood to offer it. Uzziah is severely 


Legal Or- 
dinances. 


Importance punished for presumiug upon this 
of the prerogative (II Chron. xxvi. 16), and 
Sacrifice. the Levites who attempt to bring this 


otlering without being entitled to do 
so suffer death (Num. xvi. 6 e£ seg., 17 ef seq.) But 
the two priests entitled to perform the service, 
Aaron's sons Nadab and Abihu, also perished when 
they eommitted an error in offering this most holy 
sacrifice by putting profane tire into their censers 
instead of fire from the altar of burnt offering (Lev. 
x. Let seg). In the Law itself it is denounced as a 
sin deserving death if any one takes of the holy tn- 
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cense for profane purposes, or even makes incense 
according to the specinl receipt for holy incense; 
and similarly if апу one uses for the offering in- 
cense other than that prescribed by law (Ex. xxx. 
34-38), 

The receipt for making the holy incense, given 
in Ex. xxx. 84-85, names four ingredients: (1) 
“natal” (A. V. “stacte”), probably storax-gum, the 
Rabbis taking it to be balsam; (2) “shehelet” (A. 
V. “onycha”), the fragrant operculum of a species 
of shell found in the Red Sea, and still used in the 
East for incense and medicine; (3) “helbenah” (A. 

V. “galbanum?’), a species of gum, 


Composi- according to ancient authorities the 
tion of the product of narthex, and according to 

Holy the modern view that of the ferula 
Incense. herb; (4) “lebonah” (A. V. "frankin- 


cense "), the resin of the olibanuni-tree, 
г.е., one of the various species of Dosirellia indige- 
nous to Arabia Felix. "The same quantity of each 
is to be taken and, mixed with salt, made into a 
confection. 

In the later tradition (Ker. vi a, b, comp. Mai- 
monides, * Yad," Kele ha-Mikdash, ii. 1-5; on the 
Arabie words uscd by Maimonides see Bacher, * Aus 
dem Wérterbuche Tanchum Jeruschalini’s,” p. 122) 
these four spices were not regarded us sufficient, and 
seven others were added, namely: myrrh (“mor”), 
cassia (“Keziah”), the flower of nard (‘shibbolet 
nerd ?), saffron (* karkom "), kostus (* kosht.”), vinna- 
mon (*kinnumon"), and cinnamon. bark. (“kina- 
shah”). Josephus (“B. J.” v. 5, § 5) speaks of 
thirteen ingredients; this agrees with the fact that 
in other sources Jordan amber (* kippat ha- Yarden "( 
and a herb now unknown, which caused the smoke to 
rise (hence called *ina'aleh ‘ashan”), are mentioned. 
Salt is omitted in these lists, a very small quantity 
being added (4 kab to the incense used for the whole 
year) But only the salt of Sodom (“melah Sedo- 
mit”) might he used. 

Three hundred and sixty-eight minas of incense 
were preparel once a year, in the Temple, one for 
each day and three extra for the sacrifice of the Day 
of Atonement. Some of the ingredients had to be 
specially prepared, as, for example, the onycha, 
which was tirst soaked in Cyprus wine to take away 
the tartness. Great care was bestowed upon the 
comminuting of the ingredicnts, each of which was 
pounded by itself; and the man who performed that 
work incited himself by repeating the words, “ hadek 
heteh” = "make it very fine." The incense was 
pounded in the mortar twice a year, and required 
care otherwise. On damp days it was piled up; on 
warm, dry days it was spread out for drying. In 
I[eradian times the preparation of the incense was a 
kind of privilege retained in the family of Abtinas, 
which was thought to be in possession. of special 
directions for making it. They were particularly 
credited with knowing how to cause the smoke of 
the incense-offering to rise in the form of the stem of 
а date-tree. Е: 

When it reached the ceiling it spread out and 
descended, and covered the whole space. The 
smoke from incense prepared by other 0 
caries spread irregularly as it rose. The family 
would not divulge the secret of its art, and was 
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consequently driven from office. Apothecaries from 
Alexandria were sent for who were proficient in 
iucense-making; but they could not secure smoke 
which rose regularly. The Abtinases were, there- 
fore, recalled, but they demanded double the puy 
they had previously received (Yoma 98b; Yer. Yoma 
iii. O). They gave as a reason for their secrecy tlt, 
anticipating the destruction of the Temple, they 
feared the secret. might be used later in idolatrous 
services (Yer. Shek. v. 1). The Rabbis, however, 
severely criticized the Abtinases for their selfisliness, 
The Mishnah records their name as infamous (Yoma 
ii, end) R. Johanan b. Nari tells of meeting an 
old man of the Abtinas family carrying a scroll con- 
taining a list of the ingredients used in the composi- 
tion of the incense; the old man surrendered the 
scroll to R. Johanan, "since the Abtinases were no 
longer trustworthy.” When R. Akiba heard of 
this he shed tears, and said: “From now we must 
never mention their name with blame” (Yer. Shek. 
y 1. J. D. E. 
Apparently incense was generally offered in a pan 
(“mahtal ”), which the priest carried in his hand. 
In such à pan Aaron carried the incense that he of- 
fered for the sins of the people (Num. xvii. 11-12 
fA. V. xvi. 46-47]) Each of Aaron's sons had his 
own pan (Lev. x. 1 et seg); and the 
The Ritual rebellious Levites also sacrificed in 
of the cense on pans, which were subse- 
Offering. quently used to cover the altar of 
burnt offering of the Tabernacle (Num. 
xvii 4[A. V, xvi. 39|). It would thus appear that 
every priest bad his censer (comp Egyptian illus- 
trations). In the Jewish statutory sacrificial ritual, 
on the introduction of a special incense altar this 
custom was sct aside, snrviving only in the ritual of 
the Day of Atonement On that day the priest en- 
tered the Holy of Ilolies, carrying in his right hand 
the pan for the incense, filled with live coals, and 
in his left hand a spoonlike vessel, called * kaf,” 
containing the incense, After placing bothof these 
utensils on the floor, the high priest took the incense 
from the kaf with the hollow of his hand, not with 
his fingers, and heaped it upon the pan containing 
the coals. It was considered especially difficult to 
take the incense up thus without spilling any (Lev. 
xvi 12; comp, romi o 47 
In later times a special altar for the incense-offer- 
ing was introduced, and this, more than anything 
else, shows the great importance that was ascribed 
to the offering, The assumption that the incense- 
altar mentioned in the Law is of later origin is sup- 
ported by the passages quoted above, where it is 
expressly said that the holy sacrifice of incense was 
not burned on a special altar, but in the censcrs of 
the priests. It must, moreover, be noted that this 
altar is not mentioned in the account of the building 
and arrangement of the Tabernacle, being referred 
to only in Ex. xxx. 1 et seq. Reference to it was 
similarly added later in the account of the building 
of the Temple. Otherwise these points of criticism 
need not be discussed here. According to the de- 
scription in I Wings vi. 20-22, vii. 48, the altar in the 
Temple consisted of a table of cedar-wood overlaid 
with gold. It stood in the sanctuary, near the en- 
trance to the IToly of ITolies. The fact that in the 
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Ppistle to the Hebrews (Heb. ix. 4) this altar was 
included in the Поу of Holies shows how sacred 
it was considered to be. 

Jn the course of time the ritnal became increas- 
ingly complicated. According to the Talmud 
(Tamil iii. 6, vi. 1-8), the ceremony was as follows: 
A fte» completing the preparations for the morning's 
burnt offering, such as the cleaning of the altar, ete., 
two priests removed the ashes from the altar of 
burnt ollering and the lamps; then the sacrificial 
animals were killed; lots were drawn to decide whieh 
priest should offer the incense; and then followed 
the preparations for the sucrifiee, A priest took live 
coals from the altar of burnt offering in a silver 
brazier ("заман ") and pliced them on the incense- 
altar. The otheiating priest then entered the sane- 
tnary, carrying the incense in a jar (“алак”), 
which he held over a shallow spoon-shaped unten- 
sil (kaf) to prevent any grains from dropping on 
the floor from the heaped jar; and when the com- 
mand “burn the incense” issued from the chamber 
of the priests lie spread upon the eoals the incense 
in the jar. An assisting priest held the spoon; lie 
was also to pour into the hollow hand of thc 
oflieiant any grains that might drop into the spoon. 
Both priesis then left the sanctuary. It is cx- 
pressly stated that none of the other priests was 
to be present, and that no other person might be iu 
the sanctuary, After the incense had been consumed 
the pieces of the tamid were placed on the altar of 
burnt offering. 

The importance of the ineense-offering is evident 
from what has been said above regarding its origin. 

Whatever was pleasing to men was 


Sienifi-  ollered to the Deity also; and as men 
cance ofthe were honored with incense, to the 
Incense- Deity was paid similar honor. This 
Offering. explanation js entirely sullicient. It 


was muural that the rising smoke 
should һе regarded as the symbol or vehicle of 
prayer (thus, perhaps, may be interpreted Ps. exli. 
2; comp. Rev, v. 8). But all other symbolical in- 
terpretations are far-fetched and not supported by 
the ancient sources, as, for example, the opinion of 
Josephus (" B. J.” v. 5, § 5) that the thirteen ingre- 
dients, Which come from the sea, the desert, und the 
fertile country, are meant to signify that all things 
are God's aud are intended for lis service; or the 
view of Philo, that the four ingredients mentioned 
in the Law symbolize the four elements, water, 
earth, fire, and air. which combined represent the 
universe. {. Be. 
Maimonides regards the incense-olfering as de- 
signed originally to counteract the odors arising 
from the slaughtered animals and to animate the 
spirit of the priests )* Moreh,” iii., ch. 45, p. 69, ed. 
Schlosberg, London, 1851). The incense was also 
considered as an antidote against. the plague. The 
reeiting of the incense chapter (פטום הקטורת)‎ after 
Psalm exlv. prevents death from entering the honse 
(comp. Num. xvii. 12, Hebr.; Zohar, s.r. “ Pinchas,” 
р. 22la). This passage of the Talmud is now in- 
corporated in some praver-books. lw D. E. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Vad, Temidin u-Musafin, iii. 
1 et seq. (comp. ib. Kele ha-Milcdash, ii. 1-5); Benzinger, 
Arch. Nowuck, Hebr. Archéüologie : the commentaries to 
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INCEST. Biblieal Data: Marriage or carnal 
commerce between persons of a close degree of con- 
sanguinity. Even in modern times the connotation 
of "incestuons" is not the same in all conmtries. 
Among primitive and barbarous races there is a still 
wider divergence Nor has the opinion as to which 
marriages between relatives were Bieestuous and 
henee forbidden been constant at all times among 
the Israelites. The oldest customs were Jaxer in 
permitting marriages than was the law ofthe 1 
diary booksof the Pentateuch, The marriage of the 
father with his own daughter (and therefore pre 
sumably also that of the son with his mother) was 
forbidden at all times as incestuous. The story of 
Lot, which night be construed as showing that even 
this relationship was allowed in Ammon and Moab 
(Gen, Nix, 80 c£ seq.), reflects the antipathy of Israel, 
which regarded these peoples as born of an inces 
tuous union. But of other marriages forbidden in 
ollen times as incestuous no definite data are obtain- 
able. Endogamie marriages (Z.e., within tlie circle 
of one's relatives) were preferred. by ancient tribes. 
The chosen suitor for a girl was her cousin; it was 
actually forbidden for the eldest daughter to marry 
outside the family. Dy analogy, then, the conclusion 
is safe that marriages between very near relatives 
were permitted among the ancient Hebrews also. 
In fact, there is no lack of evidenee for this. Abra 
ham, whose wife Sarah was also his half-sister, may 
be mentioned as an example of à marriage. between 
brother and sister (Gen. xx. 13). Even in David's 
time, althongh it is represented as unusual for a 
royal prince to marry his sister (II Sum. xiii. 13), it 
was still regarded as neither objectionable nor for- 
bidden. lt should be noticed that in both these 
“uses the union was with a paternal half-sister; the 
husband and wife being of one father, but not of 
one mother, Jacob had to wife two sisters at the 
same time, and Moses was born of a marriage be: 
tween nephew and aunt (Num. xxvi. 59). Marriage 
with a sister-in-law, or the widow of a deceased 
brother, is in certain cases a religious duty (sce Lev- 
IRATE): only from the account of Judah and Tamar 
(Gen. xxxviii. ; comp. especially v. 26) is it to be con- 
eluded that in case of a lack of brothers the oldest 
custom obliged the father to marry his danghter-in- 
law. 

It has been contended that marriage with the 
father's wite (who was not the son's own mother) 
seems not to have been objectionable in olden times. 
As an instance of this the union between Reuben 
and Dilhah is adduced (Gen. .טאאא‎ 22). Butin Gen. 
xlix. 4 this union is severely condemned. The right 
explanation of this incident as well as of the similar 
occurrence reported in the story of Absulom's up- 
rising (П Bam. xvi. 21, 22) is that contiol of the 
harem of one's predecessor was regarded as the as- 
sertion of one’s right to the throne, And when 
Adonijah asks for Abishag Trom his father's harem, 
he appears from this act to claim to be lis heir (1 
Kings ii. 13 ef seg). The phrase PIN משכבי‎ n'y 
(Gen, xlix. 4) may be taken symbolically, and does 
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not necessarily convey the idea of an actual in- 
cestuous union. The following, however, are tlie 
degrees of consanguinity and relationship within 
which marriage is forbidden as incestuous in Deu- 
teronomy : the father's wife (xxi. 90, xxvii. 20); a 
sister or half-sister (xxvii. 22); and a mother-in-law 
(xxvii. 233). In all three points, however, even in 
Ezekiel's time, custom by no means upheld the law 
(Ezek. xxii. 10 e£ seg). 

The so-called Priestly Code gocs furthest in for- 
bidding marriages among relatives. According to 
Lev. xviii. 6-18, a man may under no cireumstances 
marry: (1) mother, (2) stepmother, (2) sister, (4) 
son's daughter, (5) daughter's daughter, (6) hall-sis- 
ter, father's side [or mother's side], (7) father's sis- 
ter, (8) mother’s sister [aunt], (9) wife of father's 
brother, (10) daughter-in-law, (11) sister-in-law, (12) 
wife and ker daughter [or wife and (16) her mother], 
(13) wife's son's daughter, (14) wife's daughter's 
daughter, or (15) wife and her sister [both living]. 
In Lev. xx. 11-31 another list is given, whieh 
enumerates only Nos. 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12, and 
omits those that are implied, such as mother’s sister, 
granddaughter, and sister-in-law; explaining also 
that No. 6 includes a half-sister on the mother’s side, 
and that No. 12 includes wife and her mother. This 
chapter describes the punishments of the various 
classes of incest (see PUNISUMENT). 

The sune unions were in general forbidden by 
Islain, as also by custom earlier than Islam. 

E. G. II. DOE 
In Rabbinical Literature: The crime of in- 
cest is known in the Talmud as “‘arayot”; and it is 
implied that alliances involving its commission are 
illegitimate and consequently nuil and void. 

A notable omission from the list of those with 
Whom sexual intercourse, according to Lev. xviii., 
constitutes incest is a daughter, in regard to whom 
the prohibition is explained by tbe Talmud as 
“self-evident” or implicd frem the expressed pro- 
scription against a granddaughter (Yeb. 3a). Deut. 
xxvii. 20, 22, 23, as was noted above, ennmerates 
only Nos. 2, 6, and 12, namely, father's wife, half- 
sister, and mother-in-law; this, according to the 
Rabbis, is because they are more remote [the others 
being implied], and because, since they usually live 
together in the same house, if they violate the law 
they can not he easily detected (Rashbam, Commen. 
tary). The intercourse of such relatives is among 
the " secret sins” to which the Levites’ curse on Mt. 
Ebel was dirceted (Deut. xxvii. 15). The levirate 
marriage of the childless wife of a dead brother 
(11539), though commended in the Bible, is discour- 
aged by some rabbis. Abba Saul said that "hali- 
zal” is preferable to marriage (Yeb. За). Later it 
was prohibited in European countries. See Levi- 
RATE MARRIAGE, 

The soferim or scribes (822-221 в.с.) extended the 
number of degrees of relationship within which 
marriage involved incest, and ranked those relations 
as “seconds” (ny 3t») or subordinates which are not 
included in the Bible, Marriage with these was for- 
bidden by the Rabbis (מדרבנן)‎ as a precaution and 
safeguard against the infringement of the Mosaic 
degrees מדאורייתא).‎ ; Yeb. 21a) The rabbinical 
"seconds" are as follows: [19] mother’s mother; 





[20] father's mother; [21] wife of father's father; 
[23] wife of mother’s father; (23] wife of father’s 
brother, on the mether’s side; [24] wife of mother's 
brother, on the father’s side; [25] son's daughter- 
in-law; [26] daughter's daughter-in-law (Tosef., 
Yeb. ii. 9). The prohibition is thus raised one de- 
gree on the ascent, and опе degree on the descent in 
the case of the daughter-in-law; while the prohibi- 
tion of the wife of a father’s half-brother is balanced 
by the prohibition of the wile of a mother’s half- 
brother on the mother's side (being comparative sec- 
ons to the Mosaic half-sister prohibition). 

R. liy ya, in his list of seconds, or rather “thirds,” 
goes one step further, and adds the third generation 
on the descent, namely: [27] daughter's grand- 
daughter, and [28] son's granddaughter; likewise a 
wife's third generation [29] and [80], On the ascent 
he includes the fourth generation and prohibits the 
grandmother of à wife's mother or father [31] and 
[22] (Yeb. Ra) A like prohibition on the man’s 
side is implied, but not mentioned, the existence of 
relatives of this degree being an improbability, ex- 
cept on the wife's side, who usually was the hus. 
band's junior. It is questionable whether R. Hiy- 
va's seconds are intinite, Z.e., whether the prohibi- 
tion js endless, both on the ascent aud the descent, 
or whether it stops at the point described (20.). 
Rab is of the opinion that the prohibition stops with 
the wife of a mother’s brother [24], and goes no 
further, even on the father’s side; ner above the 
wife of a father's brother on the mother's side [23]; 
nor below adaugiter’s daughter-in-law [26]. Ze‘era 
permits the wife of the father of a mother [22] (20. 
21a) Rab denies this permission, as it might De 
mistaken to refer to the wife of a father’s father, 
whereas she, as well as the wife of any of a father's 
direct ancestors, to the infinite degree, is prohibited. 
Ze'era, however, thought there was no chance for 
an error, as a man is not in the habit of visiting his 
mother’s family in like manner as his father's (25.). 
beyond the line of seconds, aflinitive incest, accord 
ing to ltab, stops, bnt consanguinitive incest is in- 
finite. Accordingly {пе marriage of any of the 
direct descendants of Abraham with any of those of 
Sarah, to the eud of humanity, would be prohibited 
(Yer. Yob. ii. 4). 

Bar Kappura adds to the seconds the mother of 
the father of one's mother (33], and the mother of the 
father of one's father [34], and thinks that incest 
stops both above and below the line of seconds. R. 
Hanina, however, is of the opinion that tlie seconds 
which are specifically mentioned include merely 
those with whom the natural length of human life 
allows marriage to be thought of as à probable con- 
lingeney ; but the prohibition extends to infinity. 
except in the case of a mother’s father’s wife (25.). 

Rab rules as a second a male whose female proto- 
type is prohibited in the Mosaic law, and thus 
includes among the seconds the wife of a father's 
or mother’s brother [23] and [24]; also his son's or 
daughters daughter-in-law [25] and (26] (25.); but. 
he excepts the wife of a father-in-law (40) and the 
wife of the son of a mother-in-law or father-in-law, 
or the wife of the son of a stepson; these are per- 
mitted, for the reason that in these eases the affinity 
is not direct, but requires two distinct marriages to 
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Incest 
Incunabula 


hind the kinship (Yeb. 21b). There is no incest. be- 
tween one’s wife und bis stepson, nor between his 
stepson and his daughter, although a stepdaughter 
is prohibited in the Bible (Tosef., Yeb. ii. 8); nor 
between two stepclildren, that is, one his own and 
the other his wife's, who may intermarry, though 
they both live in the same house. R. Eleazar, how- 
ever, prohibited their marriage for appearance's 
sake, and R. Папіпа would permit it only in a place 
where the parties are unknown as stepchildren (Yer. 
Yeb. ii. 4. Ainemar permitted the wife of the 
brother of a father’s father (57), and the sister of a 
father's father (25); while other autborities prohibit 
them (Yeb. 21b). The authorities agree on the 
prohibition of the son's son's daughter-in-law in- 
finitely, on the ground that the inheritance line is 
continuous on the son's side, and because father 
and son usually visit each other, whercas on the 
daughter's side hoth the inheritance and the visits 
cease (Tosafot, s.e. שניות‎ : Yeb. 222). 

The principal reason for prohibiting the great- 
grandmother, though she is not on the inheritance 
line, is because she is likewise called * grandmother ” 
(אימא רבתא)‎ A similar reason is applied to the 
great-granddaughter. R. Hana derives the prohibi- 
tion against the third gencration, both ascending and 
descending, from the specific proscription against 
Ше wife's grandchild in Lev. xviii. 17 (Yer. Yeh. ii. 
4) Some authorities prohibit the grandmother's sis- 
ter (39) and also the marriage of a man to the wife 
of the former husband of his wife (47) ) * Теге! 
Yisrael” to Yeb. ii. 1). 

David took Rizpah. the wife of his father-in-law 
Saul (II Sam. xii. 8), which is permitted according 
to the Biblical law, though R. Hanina prohibits а 
wife's stepmother Тог appearance's sake (Yer. Le}. 
But the Talmud Babli permits a father-in-law ’s wife. 
The Babylonian Talmud is less strict in regard to the 
degree of relationship which renders à marriage 
incestuous than tlie Jerusalem Talmud, a difference 
Which furthermore divides the Sephardim from the 
Ashkenazim (^ Bet Yosef” to Tur Eben lui! Ezer, xv. 
89a). The former, led by Maimonides, are guided 
by the Babylonian Talmud, while the Ashkenazim, 
headed by Asheri and Caro, concur with the Jerusa- 
lem Talmud. 

The later authorities in Europe were even more 
rigid, as the eondition of their countries and the de- 
velopment of the time warranted a stricter observ- 
ance of the law against ineest, Thus Rabbenu Tam 
in Francestopped tlie marriage of a man to tlie wife 
of liis father-in-law, and spoiled the banquet and all 
preparations for the wedding (25.). Yet the Sephar- 
dim permit such a marriage. In a case presented 
to Rabbi Nathanson he rules to prohibit it (WKc- 
sponsa, “ Sho'el u-Meshib,” iii., No. 29), and where the 
marriage has already taken place would compel the 
husband to divoree his wife; making an exception, 
however, if she has borne him children, so as not to 
reflect on their legitimacy. The responsum is dated 
1857. 

There is a difference between Maimonides, who is 
against, and Asheri and Caro, who are for, the in- 
tinite extension of the prohibition beyond the line of 
seconds of the wife’s ancestors and descendants to 
the tlird generation, also below the third generation 
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on the man’s side, except the daughter-in law from 
son to son. But all authorities agree that the man’s 
parental line is infinite except in cases indicated. 

The majority of the rabbis permit the illegitimate 
(seduced) wife of a father or of his son. R. Judah 
prohibits the former (Yeb. 44). But the decision is 
against him, though there is no question as to the pro. 
hibition of an illegitimate daughter or granddaugh- 
ter. Cousins german are permitted to marry, and 
to marry the daughter of a sister (a niece) is even 
advised as a meritorious act (Yeb. 62a, and Rashi). 

The difference between the principal (Biblical) 
degrees of incest and the rabbinical seconds is that 
the marriages involving the former are considered 
illegal, requiring nodivorce, and the issue is declared 
illegitimate, while the marriages involving the latter 
must be dissolved by a divorce, and the children are 
legitimate (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 16, 1). 
Incest by affinity is disregarded when the first mar 
riage is not legal (Yeb. 94b). 

Prior to the enactment of the Mosaic law on Sinai, 
a Noachid was prohibited only the natural degrees of 
incest, such as were later capitally punished by the 
Jews (Sanh. 57h). Maimonides ennmerates them as 
follows: marriage with (J) mother, (2) father’s wite, 
(8) married woman, and (4) sister on the mother’s 
side (* Yad,” Melahim, ix.). Hence Abraham was 
permitted to marry his half-sister on tbe father's 
side, and Jacob might marry two sisters because 
these cases were not contrary to the natural law, 
although they were later prohibited by the laws of 
Moses. It should be noted that the Noachian law 
was more rigorous on the mother’s side and the 
Mosaic law stricter on the father’s side, as the former 
was based on nature and the latter on the civil law 
of inheritance and social connections. 

Special rules were made for teaching the laws of 
incest: " Whoever puts a diferent interpretation 
upon 'arayot at the public reading of the Pentatench 
shall be stopped” (Meg. vi. 9). The teacher must 
explain the various grades of ineest to each student 
separately; therefore *'arayot shall not be taught 
in public” (1Iag. ii. 1), as one might be inattentive 
and misinterpret the Law. The chapter on incest 
(Lev. xviii.) is read on the most solemn day, Yom 
Kippur, to impress the publie with its importance. 

[Reference-numbers in parentheses in the article 
INCEST correspond with names of relatives printed 
in capitals in table; thosein hrackets with the names 
in small letters; those in italics with the names in 
italics. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tiferet Yisrael to Yeb. ii. 1; Michaelis, 

Comm. Laws of Moses, art. 205, 8 8; Monatsschrift, xxxviil. 
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——Karaite View: Among the points on which 
Karaites and Rabbinites were divided was the inter- 
pretation of the Biblical laws concerning incest. 
Applying to these laws the hermeneutic rule of anal- 
ogy ("һе ев”), Anan, the founder of Karnism, was 
more strict than the Rabbinites, who laid down the 
principle that the laws concerning incest were not 
subject to the hermeneutic rules of interpretation. 
Anan’s immediate successors went still further. As- 
suming the principle that husband ind wife are to 
be considered legally as one person, the Karaite ex- 
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pounders of the Law, known as ~ bale ha-rikhub.” 
prohibited the marriage of the husband to the wife's 
relatives, regarding them as being related to him in 
the same degree as they are to her, On the same 
principle, the prohibition was extended to the rela 
tives of the second, third, or fourth husband of n 
divorced wife. A stepsister, because of the name 
“sister,” was classed by them as a sister, the pro- 
hibition being made to apply 10 her relatives as well 
ns to those of u real sister. The Biblical prohibition 
of Lev. xviii. 17 applies, according to then, not only 
to à wife's direct. daughter, but also to her step- 
daughter, nnd even to her husband's stepdaughter. 
In the eleventh century two expounders of the 
Law, Joseph ha-Ro’eh and his pupil Лета, started 
a reform movemenl, They refuted the arguments 
upon which the birale ha-rikkub based 


Reforms their principle that husband and wife 
of Joseph are to he considered as one person, 
ha-Ro’eh. and rejected their prohibitions based 


on “appellation,” eg., the prohibition 
against marrying a stepsister on account of the name, 
and the prohibition derived “by inversion,” as that 
of marrying a woman and her stepdaughter. Only 
the prohibitions enumerated in the Pentateuch and 
those derived from thein hy the application of the 
hermeneutic rule of analogy were recognized by 
Joseph ha-Ro'eh and Jeshua, whose views were ulti- 
mately adopted hy all Karaites. 

These prohibitions, both expressed. and derived, 
are divided into five categories according to Joseph, 
into six according to Jeshua, To the first category 
belong those referring to the six relatives known in 
legislation as שאר‎ (= "issue of fesh”), namely, 
mother, stepmother, sister, sister-in-law, daughter, 
and daughter-in-law. Of these prohibitions, five are 
expressed and one (that of the daughter) is derived. 
According to Jeshua, the prohibition in this category 
is infinite, both in the ascending line (¢.g., grand- 
mother, great-grandmother, «е, ), and in the descend 
ing (e.g., granddaughter, great-granddaughter, ete.). 
The second category comprises the prohibitions of 
relatives in the second degree שארו)‎ IN’), namely, 
aunt (father's side or mother's side, by blood or by 
alliance), granddaughter (by son or daughter), and 
son's or daughter's daughter. in law. The prohibi- 
tion in this category is infinite in the direct line, 
but stops at the point described in the collateral 
line, To the third category belong the prohibitions 
against marrying two women who are related in the 
first degree, as mother and daughter, sisters, sisters- 
in-law, a mother and her daughter-in-law. 

By analogy the prohibition is extended to the 
“rivals” of the prohibited women, as the wife of the 
mother's, sister's, and sister-in-Inw's husband. The 
fourth category prohibits marrying two women who 
nre related in the seeond degree, namely, grand: 
mother and granddaughter (by the son or by the 
danghter) aunt and niece (father's side or mother’s 
side), grandmother-in-law and granddaughter-in-law 
(by the son or by the daughter). 

The tifth category prohibits the marriage of рагай. 
lel related pairs, as of a father and son respectively 
toa mother and daughter, or to two sisters; of two 
brothers to mother and daughter, or to two sisters 
or two sisters-in-law; the prohibition affecting both 
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the ascending and the descending dines, the direct 
ind the collateral lines, Stepbrothers are considered 
as brothers, and the prohibition contained jn this 
category is applied also to them. 

The sixth category prohibits marrying a woman 
one of whose relatives in the first degree, as, for in- 
stance, her mother, or her daughter, has married 
one s relative in the second. degree, as, lor instance, 


aograndfather, grandson, or uncle; Jeshina infers 
from the omission. of the word “М” (= "kins. 


woman”) in Lev. xviii; 11 that “brother” includes 
the stepbrother, to whom the prohibition contained 
in the sixth category is extended. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aaron of Nicomedia Gan "Eden, рр, 128 


et seq; Hadassi, Wshkol ha-Kofcr, 88 316 ef seq. > Elijah 
Bashyazi, afte ret. Piya, pp. Wt et seq. 
J. I. Br. 


INCUNABULA: Works printed inthe fifteenth 
century. Those of Jewish interest consist of (и) 
works printed in Hebrew and (2) works in other ty pes 
relating to Jewish subjects. Of the former about 
101 can be traced as certainly printed before 1500; 
or exactly 100 if the Isaiah and Jeremiah with 
Kimhi (22%) ix merely the first part of the Guada- 
lajara Later Prophets of 1482 (26). Both have 
thirty three lines tothe page. The number of incu- 
nabula is reduced to 99 if the Brescia Pentateuch 
of 1493 (91) be regarded as a part of the Bible of 
L94. There are, besides these, eight incunabula of 
which either no copy is known or the time and place 
of publication can not be detinitely determined, A 
list of ascertained incunabula is given in tabular form 
on pp. 578 and 579, and to these may be added the last- 
mentioned eight, which include the Talmud tractates 
Ketubot, Gittin, and Baba Mezi'a, each printed sep- 
arately by Joshua Soncino in 1488-89, and of which 
no eopy is known to exist. The same fate has met 
all the copies of the Leiria edition of the Marly 
Prophets (1491). There is also a siddur of the Roman 
rite, probably published by one of the Soncinos, and, 
from its type, likely to he of the fifteenth century, 
This was first described by Berliner (“Aus Meiner 
Bibliothek.” p. 58); a eopy is possessed by E. N. 
Adler of London, and an incomplete copy is in the 
library of Franktort-on-the-Main. In addition, there 
are two editions of Maimonides’ " Mishneh Torah,” 
one possibly printed in ltaly in the fifteenth century, 
a copy of which is in the library of the Vienna com- 
munity; the other, parts of which Dr. U. Mittwoch 
of Berlin possesses, was probably printed in Spain, 

The date at which printing in llebrew began can 
not be definitely established, There is a whole se- 
ries of works without date or place (12-21) which 
experts are inclined to assign to Rome (where Latin 

printing began in 1467), and any or all 

Date of these may be anterior to the first 

of First dated work, whieh is an edition of 
Printing. Rashi's commentary on the Penta- 
tench, published in Reggio, Calabria, 

by Abraham Garton. Feb. 5, 1170. dt may be as- 
sumed that the actual printing of this work took 
some time, and that it was begun in the latter part 
of 1474. Even thismust have been preceded by the 
printing of the four parts of the Turim of Jacob b. 








* Numbers in parentheses refer to the list on pp. 578 and 5/9, 
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Asher, finished July $, 1475, in. Piove di Sacco by 
Meshullam Cusi, which must have taken considera- 
bly longer to print than the Rashi. it is exeep- 
tional for Hebrew works to be dated at all before 
1482, but from that time onward to 1492, during 
which decade two-thirds of the Hebrew incunabula 
were produced, most of them are dated. With the 
expulsion from Spain in 1492 the Hebrew printing- 
presses in that country were stopped, and those in 
Italy aud Portugal produced. only about a dozen 

works during the remainder of the century, 
llebrew books were produced in the fifteenth 
century only in the Halian and Iberinn peninsulas, 
though several of the printers were of German 
origin, as Abraham Jedidiah, the Soncinos, fay yin 
ha-Levi, Joseph and Azriel Gunzenhauser. The 
period under review Was perhaps the nadir of Jew- 
ish fortunes in Germany. Éxpulsions 


Places of occurred throughout the land, and it 
Printing. is not to be wondered at that no Пе- 


Drew presses were started in the land 
of printing. ай there ave known seventeen places 
where Hebrew printing took place in the fifteenth 
century—cleven in Haly, three in Spain, and three 
in Portugal, as may be scen from the following 
list, which vives in chronological order the places, 
the names of the printers, and numbers (in parenthe- 
ses) indicating the works printed by each, the num- 
bers having reference to the table on pp. 578, 579 


ITIL 


1. Reggio, Calabrian; 14312; Abraham Garton (1). 
4. Piove di Sacco; 14115; Meshullam Cusi (2). 
3. Mantua; 1475-50; Abraham Conat (3, 7, 5,9, 11, 25): Es- 
telhna Conat 410); Abraham of Cologne (11). 
1. Ferrara; 147; Abrabam dei Timori (4, 5). 
5. Bologna; 1477-59: Hayvim Mordecai (6); Hezekiah de 
Ventura (6): Abraham dei Tintori (25, 28). 
6. Rome (7); before list; Obadiah (12, 13, 14, IS); Manasseh 
(12, 13, 14); Benjamin (12, 13, 141; Solomon b. Judah (18); 
Clr, ו‎ 
. Soncino: 1483-05; Joshua Solonion Soucino (29, 30, 31, 32, 
33, 34, 36. 37, 38, 40, 41, 45, 45, 60, 51, 52, 5t, 57, 58, G0); 
Gershon b. Moses Soneino (55, V1, 75, 90); Solomon b. 
Moses Soncino (bt, 95, £6, 97). 
8. Casal Maggiore; l45t; Joshua Solomon Soneino (42). 
9. Naples; 1456 92; Hayyim ha-Levi (39) ; Joseph lh. Jacob 
of Gunzenhauser (15, 4t 53, 61, 62, 70 : Yom-Tob b. Perez 
(61, G2); Solomon b. Perez (661, 622; Isage ben Judah ibn 
Katorzi (2, 53. 15); Joshua Solomon Soncino (74, 76, 77, 
SH}; Azriel Gunzenhinser (81, 87); . . . 004, UO, S5, NO). 
10. Brescia; IH 94; Gershon Soncino (SO, 4, t], 92, 04), 
11. Barco; 1497; Gershon soncino (100, 101). 


= 


SPAIN. 


l. Guadalajara; 1482: Solomon ibn al-Kabiz (26, 27). 

. Ixar; 14535-02; Eliezer Alantansl (34, 45, 68, 4: Solomon 
Salmatib, Mainion (65), 

3. Zamora; 1487 (1492); Samuel b. Musa (44): Immanuel (44). 


is 


PORTUGAL, 
|. Faro; 1457; Don Samuel Giacon (19). 
2. Lisbon; (480-02; Eliezer Toledano (59, 67, 79, 53); Eliezer 
Alontansi 051); . . . (BU, 82). 
3. Leiria; 1192 95; Abraham aortas (88, 93, 95), 

As 10 the personal history of the printers enumer- 
ated in the list above very few details are known. 
Abraham Comat was a physician whose wife also 
was interested in printing; she produced the first 
edition of the * Beliinat ‘Olam.” Garton, Cusi, and 
Giacon appear to have produced their works as 
u labor of love rather than for profit. Abraham dei 
Tintori, the Soncinos, aud the Gunzenhausers, on 
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the other hand, seem to have regarded their craft as a 
means of livelihood. The Soncinos, indeed, printed 
books in other characters than Не 
brew (see Sonc no), as did also Abra 
ham d'Ortas. There does not appear 
to have been much eompetition, though it is re- 
markable how invariably the choice of publishers 
fell within a limited class of works. fn one case, 
liowever, two printers of the same city opposed each 
other with an edition of the same work, fn Aug.. 
1490, Josephi Gunzenhauser produced at Naples an 
edition of Kimhbi's “Shorashim "; on Feb. 11, 1491, 
the same work was produced, as Zedner states, by 
Isaac b. Judah b. David Katorzi, who, according to 
Proctor, was also the printer of the Naples Nah- 
inanides of 1490. Tt would seem also that the two 
Pentatenchs of Ixar, 1490, were produced by rival 
printers. 

All formsof Hebrew type were used in this period, 
the square, the Rashi or rabbinie (in whieh the first 
dated work wus entirely printed), and the so-ealled 
* Weiberteutsch " Gin whieh the later Yiddish works 
were printed), a primitive form of this last had al- 
ready been used in the Psalms of 1477. Different 
sizes of type were used as early as the Turim of 
Piove di Sacco, whieh uses no less than three. The 
actual fonts have not yet been determined, and until 

thisisdone no adequate 501011116 treat- 


Printers. 


Typo- ment of the subject is possible. A be- 
graphical ginning, however, has been made by 
Details. Proctor. Generally speaking, à more 


rounded form was used in Spain and 

Portugal (perhaps under the influence of Arabie 
script) than in the Italian presses, whose types were 
somewhat Gothic in style, It has been conjectured 
that the Spanish printers used logotypes in addition 
to the single letters The Soneinos and Alantansis 
used initials. in other presses vacant spaees were 
left for them to be inserted by hand. Vowel- points 
were only used for Seripture or for prayer-books, 
and accents seem to have been inserted for tbe first 
time in the Bologna Pentaieuch of {482 (25). Spe- 
cial title-pages were rare; colophons were usually 
short. Borders were used by the Soncinos, as well 
as by Toledano at Lisbon and D’Ortas in the Tur 
of 1495 (sve Borders; COLOPHON: TITLE-PAGE). 
lllustratious were only used in one book, the * Ma 
shal ha-Kadmoni” (75). Printers’ marks appear to 
have been used only in Spain and Portugal, each of 
the works prodvecd in Ixar having a different mark. 
Of tbe number oI copies printed for an edition the 
only detail known is that relating to the Psalms 
with Kimhi in 1477, of which three hundred were 
printed. If this number applies to many of the in 
cunabnla, it is not surprising that they are extremely 
rare at the present day. Twenty of them exist only 
in a single copy; most of the rest are imperfeet 
through misuse or have been disfigured by censors. 
A majority of tlie exaniples still extant exist in 
seven public libraries (British Museum, London; 
Columbia University, New York; Dibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris: Bodleian, Oxford; Frankfort City 
Library; Biblioteca Palatina, Parma; Asiatic Mu- 
scum, Bt. Petersburg) and seven or eight private 
collections (I. N. Adler, London; Dr. Clrwolson. St. 
Petersburg; А. Freimann, Frankfort; Dr. M. Gas 





THE Jk is 


Baron (6ünzburg. Petersburg; Il 
B. Levy, Hamburg; Mayer Sulzberger, Philadel- 
phia) The numbers included in each 
Location. of these collections are given in the 
following lists, with the letters by 
which they are indicated in the tableon pp. 578. 219. 
Each of the following lists has heen checked ind 
authenticated by the librarian or owner of the eol- 
lection, and is here published for the iirst time. 
The remaining locations are mentioned in the table 
only in sporadic instances, and do not profess to ex- 
haust the incunabula contained in such collections 
as those of d с. Berlin, Breslau, Carlsruhe, 
Munich, ete. Dr. N. Porges of Leipsie and Dr. 
Simonsen of Copenhagen are also understood to 
have collections. 


ter, London, 


А. Adler (29) B. I TL; Sha rnold, 
di, On, NI M — 46. 55. 59, Gl, 

64, 68, Gu, 71, 23, 78. TH SU, к 

DHL 
B. British Museum !751..... opi nea son UOCE IST ҮЕ 

14, 16, 18, 19. 25, S, ah AU n 
DUC OS ANA O I O, rh SU. 4], 
42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 45, 44, 41, 
Dt, 54, Do, 50, 61, 62, 63, 61, 65, 
о 859 20/311. 59. 143. 55, 
10, $8, V, SO, SI, S3, 54, SB, 87, 
NS, SU, OU, O0, O4, 95, 07, 100, TOT. 
|] הט הזוס‎ University (23)... ..2, & 9 11, 13, 144 17, 18, 31, 32, 
uou P x 5] GP. Ө Т. 
cr א ,אל‎ NT. 

DTE G ןו‎ E לו‎ AOS OE SN, 

OUS 10, 42, 53, 54, 55, 8, 50, GO, 

ut Ged ve. 58. RU. AI.‏ ,68 ו 
FESUEmnkfort€m)........ in ele m TEE zum 11, 18, 14, 15, 16,‏ 
ON SL FO‏ ו 1S, "m‏ .17 

ao, dh, 87, i 30, 40, 42, 43, 45, 

ol, 33, 55. 56, 57, 59, 60, 02, НЗ, 

4, BD, 71. 72. 74. 77. 78. 79. 80, 

S], 82, SB, KO, 04, 95, ЧТ, US, 100. 

Fr. Freimann (16).......... ...0), 31, 32, 33, 37, 40, 55, 62, 63, 
64, 71, 72, SP, 56, SO, КЮ. 

ОТО T 1821.5]. 33: 
37, BS, ЗО, 42, 53, 59, 6L, 62, 09, 
71, 73, 78, SU, 81, 82, 

T CUA re ex le REE & 9. 11, 13, 38, 42, 46, GL 09. 69, 
2] 50 9) S1, S7, n 

MM a А ו‎ dU, 
42, 02, 80. d1, 5. 

„5, 9, 35, 31, 32, 806, 37, 38, 42, 00, 
БА. з SEO, UM UD, 60. 78, 17. 
79, SD, м, хо, 93, 95, €t, 

ИО Хг ss b's RD ו‎ UT; 12, 15, 

14, 15, IT, I5. 19, H, 5 a 
30, 31, 332, 33, 34, 36, 37, 35, ЗЧ, 
40, 49, £I 46, 47, 51 ה‎ Dd. 35, 
59, 60, BL, 62, 63, 64. 65, 60, 6S, 
69, SU, 72, 73, T8, 79, NO, 81, 83, 
Ч, S6, SN, 89, Ө], 93, Dt, 95, 96, 


љазо boh 9 b» Bor co: to oa s os os o n 


Ch. t€hwolsou (28)..... 


G. Baron Ginzburg (%0..... 


1. H. B. Levy, Hainburg (15)... 


Bibliothèque Nationale (20),‏ .א 


99, 
RR Petersburge CY... 9. 11, 12, 18, 81, 32, 8b, 36, 37, 38, 
40, 42, 50, 52, 53, 55, 59, 60, 62, 


tid, 64, ТӨЛ ШЕ oo רצ‎ 8I. 
S6, SY, NH, BO, 93. 
NU dun EE E Gr 0 IL, 14915, 15 
18, 19, a 21, 22, 24, Me. 28, 24, 
31. 33, dh. = 38. 8 9. 40, 42, 44, 
45, 46, 53, 21, 55, 55, 99, HO, 61, 
63, 64, 65, 70, 71 12. 43, 54, 10, 
77, (8, 79, КО, 81, 82, 83, 84, 58, 
89, O3, 94, 99, 100, 
sy RA oo 5) ese ו‎ ЛӨ, IR, 94. 
31, 32, 33, 35, 36, 31. 38, 39, 40, 
41, 42, 43, 45, 46, 55, 59, 60, 61, 
б), 6t, GN TO, Tl. 52, 73. 25, 18, 
80, 81, 83, 86, 87, 89, (4, 95. 


- 


Pr. Parma (6l).... 


But few details are known as to the actual prices 
paid for some of these works. It would appear that 
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Incunabula 


Reuchlin paid three Rhine rulden for the Naples 
Nabmanides of 1190 and the Wormer Prophets with 
Kimhi (Soncino, L185). and twice as much for the 
Soncino bible of HSS. A note at the end of De 
ltossi s сору of the Guadalajara Kimbiof £483 states 
that three carline were paid for it in H96 by the 
owner ol that date. 

The subject-matter of the works selected for the 
honors of print was on the whole what might have 
been anticipated, First. came the Bible test, cither 
ה‎ part (19.990, ₪690. оч 78,130, 81, OF, ל‎ 65) ar the 
whole (51. 76, YH. A large number of Bible con- 
mentaries was printed, including those of Abraham 
ihn Izra (53), Baliya ben Asher (87), 
David Кип (6, 22, 387, 40, 46, 83), 
David ibn rahva (83), о of 
Ps (39), Levi b. Gershon (4, 11, 16), 
= (M, 59, 72), and Rashi (t, 12, A 2M, 
41, 48): some of ile works contained a combination 
of commentaries (43, 65, 79, SS). Then ae the 
Mishnah (86) and parts of the Talmud (29, 30, 56, 57, 
ӘЗ, 60, 0). As further aids to these were grammars 
(54, 855), Kimhi's Bible lexicon (21, 73, 78), and the 
Valmud lexicon of Nathan b. Jeliel (13, Next in 
popularity to Bible and Talmud came the halakic 
works, especialy the codes of Jacob b. Asher (2, 3 
5, 97, 35, 45, 64, 67. 98)—the most popular single 
work—Maimonides (18, 71), and Moses de Coney 
(15, 55), together with the * Agur" (890) and Kol Bo 
(60). To these may be added the solitary volume of 
responsa, that of Solomon ben Adret (17). 

After law caine prayers, of which a considerable 
namber were printed (36, 41, 42, 47, 63, 95, 06, 97,100). 
amd to these may be added the tables of day dura 
tions (22) und Nabmanides’ “Bhar ha-Gemul ? (70). 
кине al works were moderately frequent (10, 31, 

3, 53, 60, 61, 62, 66), which only two philosoph- 

MT works received permanent form in print, Mai- 
t “Moreh” (24), and Albo's "'Ikkurimn " 
(38). Very few belletristic worksappcared (75, 50); 
history is represented by Eldad la-Dan) (7) and the 
" Yosippon " (8); and science by Avicenna (Sf), in 
the most bulky Hebrew book printed in the fifteenth 
century. It is characteristic that the only hook 
known to be printed during its author's lifetime 
was the * Nofet Zufim” of Judah b. Jehiel (9), one 
of the few Hebrew works showing the intluence 
of the Renaissanee. It is doubtful whether Lan 
dau's “Agur” was issued during the anthor's life- 
time, ו‎ it may have been printed with the aid of 
his son Abraham, who was a compositor in Naples 
at the time. Very few up weni into a second 
edition, Mahzor Romi (56, 42, 95) and the tractate 
Bezah (30, 90) being the chief exceptions. The re- 
printing of Bezah seems to show that this treatise 
was the one seleeted then, as it is now, for initial 
instruction in the Talmud. 

As regards the second class of ineunabula of dew- 
ish interest —sueh as were printed in other languages 
than TTlebrew —these have never before been tre: ut 
and only a few specimens ean be here referred to. 
They deal with topics of controversial interest, as the 
“Contra Perfidos Judeos” of Peter Seliwarz (Eslin 
gen, 1475), his “Stella Mesehiah ” (db. 1477), and the 
well-known " Epistle" of Samuel of Morocco (Co- 
logne, 1493). Two earlier tractates deal with the 
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legend ol Simon of Trent (Tain, Nos. 7,753, 15,608), 
while there exists in Munich an illustrated broadside 
relating to Ihe hlood accusation at Passau, printed 
as early as 1170. Folzs "Die Rechnung Wolper- 
Sers von dem Gesuch die Juden " (Nuremberg, 1491; 
Hain, No. 7.210) may also he referred to. Chief 
among the incunabula of this kind, however, are 
those of Latin translations of the medieval Jewish 
scientists and philosophers. as that of Abraham ibu 
Ezra, “De Nativitatibus” (1485, Venice), of Bonel 
de Latis, Astronomy (1493, Rome), of Maimonides, 

Aphorisms (Bologna: Hain, No. 10.524), and af 

Israeli, “Ve Particularibus Divctis? (Padua, 1487). 

One of the most interesting of Latin incunabula is 

the version of Abraham Zacuto's tables published in 

Leiria by Abraham d'Ortas (149). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, annales Hi brero-Pupogertplites, 
section .אא‎ Parma, Vit; Cassel and steipschneider, 4 hd ised 
Typographie in Ersch and Gruber, neye. section di, рагі 
25, pp. 95-37 : M. Schwab, Les Pncunablis ה‎ 
1883; Chwolson, Reshit Ma'ase ha-Def ut be- Visractl, Wav- 
saw, lx": Berliner, Ueber den Einfluss, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1897; Simonsen, Hebraish Boytryk, Copenhagen, 191 : 
Proctor, Tuder of Printed Books inthe British Mise tun. 
1901 ; Freimann, Ueber Llebrdische Inkunabela, in Central- 
blatt für Bibliothehswesen, 1902, vol. xix. (printed separately, 
Leipsie); Leone Luzzatto, in Vesilto, 19810, pp. 2206 et seq. 

G. ‚|. 

INDEMNITY: That by which a surety who 
has been compelled to pay the debt af his principal 
is reimbursed, either by the principal or from other 
sources, The rabbinic Jaw recognizes the surety א‎ 
right to reimbursement (D. B. 134a, bi and also, in 
certain cases, his right to take steps, before the ma- 
turing of the debt, to secure himself against loss. 
The surety can not recover jn case of dispute, unless 
he lias witnesses to the fact that he has paid a debt 
on behalf of the principal; the produetion of the 
joint bond is not sutlicient, unless a receipt by the 
creditor is attached showing that the bond was sat- 
ised by the surety. Where the fact of debt de- 
pends for proof upon oral evidence, there must he 
also proof, by witnesses or hy the debtor's admission, 
of the fact of suretyship. 

The right to recover from the debtor's land, sold 
or encumbered after the date of the bond (see 
Dern), does nol pass by subrogation to the surety 
upon payment alone; the bond which carries this 
right must be formally assigned and delivered to 
him by the creditor. unless the surety has a sepa- 
rate bond of indemnity from the debtor in which 
he (the debtor) subjects himself and his estate to 
the surety upon the surety's payment. Should the 
surety pay the joint bond, but leave the document 
in the hands of the creditor, he can not recover from 
the principal, for he is guilty of gross negleet toward 
him. 

Should the surety pay the debt and the principal 
debtor dic before the surety ean recover from him, 
in order to recover from the principal's heirs the 
surety must show that the principal has not paid 
the debt himself. lle may show the admission of 
the debtor shortly before his death; or he may show 
that the debtor actualy died under the ban for non. 
payment (see EXECUTION), 

Should the surety pay the debt after the principal 
has paid it, he has no remedy; but if the creditor 
brings preof that he has not been satistied, and the 
surety pays under compulsion, the debtor, as the 
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cause of the loss, must reimburse the surety. The 
law on this subject is, however, full of exceptions 
and disputed points, aud is of 110116 practical value. 

What applies to the surety holds good in the сазе 
of the “Каап,” or “undertaker” (one who in 
form is the priucipal contractor, though the consid- 
eration moves to another: as when A buys in his 
own name goods that are delivered to B). Tt also 
holds good of joint contractors or joint surcties; for 
much of them is to the extent of half (or some other 
share, proportionate to the number of sureties) the 
surety of the other or others, und has therefore the 
right to reimbursement for whatever he is com- 
pelted to pay beyond his just share. 

A surety, or kablan, who finds that the debtor 
is wasting his estate can, even before the maturity 
of the debt, apply to the court for indemnity against 
the debtor, so as to he secured against the latter's 
default. A remedy of this sort (an attachment for 
a debt not due) is wholly unknown to the Tal- 
mud, and, Hike FOREIGN ATTACHMENT, grew up in 
the ave of the Geonim to meet the necessities of 
times when the Jews were no longer farmers and 
land-owners, but acted as money-lenders and traders. 
Whether the surety can, npon the maturity of the 
debt, eall upon the ereditor to collect. from the 
principal, and whether the surety is exempt from 
liability in the event of the creditor's refusal to 
bring suit, are matters nowhere discussed in the Tal- 
mud, and are subjects of dispute among the later 
authorities. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mauuonides, Vad, Майсен we-Louweh, xxvi. 
6; Sadkar Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 130-132, 3 
| א‎ 


S. х, 
INDEPENDENT HEBREW, THE. ee 
PERIODICALS. 

INDIA: An extensive region of southern Asia, 
comprisius many countries, races, and sects. In- 
eluding about 2,800 in the settlement of Aden, which 
is administered by the presidency of Bombay, there 
are at present about 21,000 Jews in the whole of 
India. This number is an insignificant fraction of a 
population amounting te more than 280,000,000. 
According to the census of 1901, the following are 
the official numbers of Jews residing in the vari- 
ons states of India in that year: 


А | Central Provinces...... л 
Шш имп +‘ Districts, Hyderabad m 13 
о ре ра. o E 48 Майгаз ה‎ 45 
ru З א‎ Madras Stales....... ... 1.288 
Вена КО oe ad 1 טפ ו‎ s... 00D "T 34 
Bengal Stites... ....... T North West Frontier 
Berne t ШО as З Province........ NEU 4 
Bertha see ] SN Punjab E PIED н 
Sombay ХС... ui] Punjab Stutes.......... 10 
ВПП ל‎ О ОЕ a8 Rajput . ene » 
Central їшЇш..........- 1 United Provinces.. .... 51 


From very early times India has been accessible 
to the West. The navies of Kings Hiram and Solo- 
шер possibly visited India; for it is stated that they 
brought back gold, silver, ivory, apes, and pea- 
cocks (I Kings x. 22). These are att Indian prod- 
ucts, especially peacocks; and it is interesting to 
note that the Hebrew word for “ peacock,” “tukkiy- 
yim," їз of Dravidian origin. Caravans of Indian 
wares passed over the Palestinian fronticr in ancient 
times. The Midianite merchants who purchased 
Joseph were importing spices, balm, and myrrh. 
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The Jews of India comprise both Whites and 
Blacks: the former being тасу риге; the latter, 
of mixed descent. To the White Jews belong the 
so-called “Jerusalem Jews” of Cochin, who have 
heen reenforced by corcligionists from Burope, and 
it part of the Deni-Isriel of Bombay. The Black 
Jews are descended from converts [rein the Hindu 
race, or are the offspring of marriages between Jews 
and natives. Just as the Enrasian descendants of 
the Portuguese of Goa resemble the natives in the 
cular of their skin, so do the Jewish offspring ot 
mixed unions. 

The Cochin Jews clin to have coute to Malabar 
from Jerusalem after its destruction, and to паке set. 
tled at Cranganore, a few miles north of their pres- 
ent location. There they acquired, about 750, a 
feudal property, sometimes dignified as a “state” 
(see, however, CoctiiN) In 1523 the Portuguese 
seized Cranganore and fortified. it, According to 
Zain al-Din al-Ma‘bari, the Mohanimedans in the 
following year attacked the Jews near Cranganore, 
and, after killing many of them and destroying their 
synagogues, drove them with the Portuguese out of 
the town. The ruin of the Jewish fief, after its 
existence for a thousand years, was brought about 
by strife between the White and the Black Jews. 
One tradition states that there arose dissensions be- 
tween the brothers of the ruler’s household, and one 
of them sought the aid of a powerful raja, who 
drove out the Jews or enslaved them. Neither Zain 
al-Din nor Moens (the latter was the Duteh vov- 
ernor of Cochin from 1771 to 1782) mentions this 
fraternal struggle. Whichever story is correct, it 
seems that Joseph Azar, the seventy-second and last 
feudal ruler, thed with a few faithful followers to 
Nabo and thence to Cochin, Their flourishing city, 
which, according to Alexander IIumilton's account, 
had contained 80,000 fumilies, was ruined, and the 
survivors went to Cochin, Even to-day the site of 
Cranganore isavoided by the Jews. Joan Hugo von 
Lindschotten, a Dutchman, visited Cochin at the 
end of the seventeenth century. He says: “ln Co- 
chin the Jews have fine stone houses; they nre tirst- 
rate merchants, and are advisers to the king. They 
possess A synagogue,” 

In 1662 the Portuguese killed many of the Cochin 
dews on account of the sympathy with the Dutch 
which they had shown when the Dutch inetfectnally 
attacked the city. The following year Cochin was 
taken by the Dutch, and the Jews received religious 
liberty. In [655 the Dutch Jews sent a commission 
from Amsterdam to investigate the condition of the 
Jews of Cochin. The report appeared in 1697 under 
the title “ Notisias dos Jndeos de Cochin Mandadas 
por Mosseh Pereyra de Paiva.” In 1795 the English 
became possessors of Cochin. For further partieu- 
lars of the Cochin Jews and for an account of the 
Beni-lsrael. see BENI-ISRAEL;: COCHIN. 

Benjamin of Tudela's itinerary contains one ot 
the earliest descriptions of the Black Jews of Trulia. 
According to him, abont 1,000 families lived “in 
the lind of pepper, cinnamon, and ginger." Fle 
describes them as honest people who follow the Ten 
Commandments und the Mosaie code, who read the 
Prophets, and аге good Talmudists and strict ob 
servers, Benjamin made his journey between the 
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Years 1160 inl 1171 Many тостери, sailors, und 
travelers ust have visited Hodis. The Jew Gaspar 
de Tas Indias heenme admiral to Sabayo, the Moorish 
ruler ot Gort, in the fifteenth century More than 
one Jew sailed with the Дох of the Portuguese, 
Huecfe was the most intimate friend of Alfonso 
d Albuquerque X recenti aveler was Rabbi David 
di Bet Hillt of Safed, whose travels were published 
in English at Madras in 1832. G. O 

The tirst foreign Jew to settle in India was Jacob 
Semah of Bagdad, Te settled at Surat about 1680, 
Where the lirst English factory was built, aad was 
followed by several more from the same region 
Others came from Persia and southern Arabin. А 
small synagogue was creeted аш] a cemetery uc 
quired. Necing Bombay growing in commercial 
importance, Semah removed the seat of his business 
thither, The synagegneat Surat is now demolished, 
hut the cemetery remains. The new seitlers in Bom- 
bay were very hospitably received by the Beni Israel. 

An carly settler was David Sassoon af Bagdad. 
Compelled to Пее fram his native place on account 
of perseeution, he sought. refuge in Bombay under 
British rule, Beginning with little capital, hc built 
np a world-wide bnsiness, and almost held the 
monopoly of the opium trade with China. Abont 
fifty years ago nearly all the Jews of Bombay were 
dependent upon the Sassoon family for their liveli- 
hood: but their position is now considerably im 
proved, and they are a body of great commercial 
Importance, There are a few petty merchants and 
hawkers among them. There are only two Jews 
in the employ of the government; one in the cus 
toms, the other in the engineering deparunent of 
the municipality. 

In Bombay there is a hebra kaddisha, of which 
Jacob Elias David Sassoon is the president. Though 
its chief ohjeet is the assistance of the poor Jews ol 
Palestine and Bombay, it seems to have given rise 
to much the same condition of affairs as the Pales 
tine halukkah. The Sassoon family and others reg 
ularly distribute aid to the Jewish poor of the city. 
and Jacob Elias David Sassoon has bestowed the 
sum of 75,000 rupees for the erection of a building, 
the income of which is to be nsed exclusively in the 
aid of poor Jews, The Beni-]srael poor are totally 
exeluded from any share in these charities. 

The members of the community have no compe 
tent rabbis for their religious guides: there are n 
few, however, who are acquainted with the eniri 
and the рар “Arak, Their views are strictly 
Orthodox. Most of them are from Bagdad. On ac 
count of their poverty the poor are sometimes led to 
change their faith and to accept Christianity, which 
they abjure as soon as they find some better memis 
of support. They are careful for the Hebrew educa 
tion ot their children, Toward the cud of the year 
1855 David Sassoon opened a school iu which бон. 
Hebrew, and Arabic were taught, ln 1860 it was 
removed to a spacious building with large class 
rooms, built by David Sassoon in the compound of 
the Magen David Synagogue at Dyculla. 

The vernacularoft the Beni-lsrael is Mabrati; that 
of the Cochin Jews, Malayalam. Phe Jews from Bag- 
dad, Syria, and southern Arabia use Arabie; and 
there are Jews from Persia who speak Persian. 
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There are also small communities of German, Aus- 
trian, and Rumanian Jews who employ the lan- 
euages of their respective countries. Most of the 
Arabic-speaking portion of the community is now 
adopting the use of English. The European Jews 
holding high government and mercantile ottices do 
not associate much with the others; See DENI- 
Sian CALCUTTA. J. E. 
BIBLIOGRAPIUY : Phil. Baldaeus, Beschreibungder Ost indischen 
Küsten Malabar und Coromandel, Amsterdam, 16/2; H. W. 
Bellew, Inquiry into the Ethnography of Afghanistan, 
Woking, 1891; Bibliotheca Librorum Novorian, 1008; Е, С, 
C. Ritz. in J. G. Eichhorn, Allgemeine Bibliothek, ii; Franeis 
Dav, The Land of the Perumauls, Madras, 1863. Jonathan 
Duncan, Historical Remarhs ou the Coast of Malabar, in 
Asiutie Researches, iL; Bernhard Dorn, History of the Af- 
танх (Mahhzani Afghani), London, 1820; Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, ,4ecouut of the Kingdom of Сан, London, 
1515; Alexander Hamilton, An Account of the Eust Indies, 
Edinburgh, 1727; Adrian Gravezande, Nachrichten von den 
Weissen und Schwarzen Juden zu Codschiu, in Büsehing's 
Mugouzin für die Neue Historic und Geographie: Burnell, 
facsimile and translation of tbe Cocbin grant. 1n [udian sin- 
атату, iii, Engen Hultsch, facsimile and translation of the 
erant, in Epigrepliiu Indica; 6. A. Kohut, Les Juifs dans 
les Colonies Hollaudaises; Joan Hugo von Lindschotten, An 
der Theiluug der. Oricutalischen. Indien, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1518; F. W. Ellis, iu Madras Journal of Literature 
and Seience, xiii, part ii. Gundert, text and translation of 
the Cochin. grant, ib. part i; Gustav Oppert, Ueber die JH- 
dischen Colonien in Indien; Whish, in Oriental Christian 
Spectator, 1839; John Wilson, The Land of the Bible, si. 
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INDIANA: Onc of the Central States of the 
American Union; admitted 1816. The earliest Jew- 
ish congregation, the Achduth Vesholom congrega- 
tion, was established at Fort Wayne in 1848. Fort 
Wayne now (1903) has a second congregation, Shea- 
rith Israel, founded in 1878, and asocial elub. Con- 
gregation Ahavath Achim was established at Lafay- 
ette in 1849 (present rabbi, Morris Feuerlieht, his 
predecessor having been Joseph Leiser). Lafayette 
has a second congregation and a social club. 

In 1858 the Congregation Bnai Israel was estab- 
lished at Evansville (Israel Klein, present rabbi). 
The first Jewish inhabitants were Abraham Op- 
penheimer and Sigmund Redelsheimer, who took 
up their residence there in шу, 1540. The first 
birth occurred in 1846, and the first marriage a vear 
later. ln 1845 the congregation Acheluth Veshalum 
was founded, with twelve members, and in the sime 
year the Broadway Cemetery was purchased, though 
the first burial did not occur for two years. The 
present cemetery was purehased in 1885. ln 1556 
the first temple was dedicated, and the corner-stone 
of the present temple was kud in 1874, the dedica- 
tion taking place а year later, 

Among the commimal societies are the Bikkur 
Cholim and Wevurath Methim; the Hebrew Relief 
Society, the Emek Derucha Lodge (founded in 1865), 
and the Standard Club, Evansville has another 
congregation, B'nai Moshe (founded 1880): a ladies’ 
Hebrew benevolent society (founded 1859), a ceme- 
tery, and a social club. The rabbis of Evans- 
ville have been: Joseph Solomon, 1848; Rosenthal, 
Edward Uubin, 1564-81; Dusehner, Israel] Aaron, 
1882-86; Tobias Schanfarber, f887-88; Adolph Gut- 
macher, 1889-01; Samuel Hirshberg, 1891-95; Fred- 
erick Cohn, 1896. Among the local celebrities have 
been Charles. Nirdlinger, author, and. Mrs. Leopold 
levy, wife of the ex-state treasurer, The оєси- 
pations pursued by the community are commerce, 
manufactures, banking, and medicine, 
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Indianapolis, the capital of the state, has a 
Jewish population of abont 4,000. Its first Jew- 
ish settlers were Moses Woolf, and Alexander and 
Daniel Franeo, who went there from London about 
1850. Its principal congregation was organized in 
1856; services were held at first, under Rabbi M. 
Berman, in à rented room; before 1858 a hall was 
fitted up, in which, nntil 1861, Rabbi J. Wechs- 
ler officiated. Jn 1863 Isidore Kalish entered upon 
the rabbinate, which he occupied forone year. The 
corner-stone of the new temple was laid in 1865; in 
1867 Rabbi M. Messing, the present incumbent, was 
cleeted. The building was dedicated Oct. ЗІ, 1868. 
A new building, rendered necessary by the growth 
of the congregation, was dedicated Nov. 3, 1899. 
Indianapolis has four other congregations and vari- 
ous charitable societies, among them ג‎ ladies’ benev- 
olent society (founded 1859). 

Of the other towns in the state, Anderson has 
holy day services; Attica,a congregation and bnrial- 
ground; Columbia City, holy day services; El- 
wood, holy day services and a ladies’ Hebrew benev- 
olent society; Goshen has a congregation, founded 
in 1878, Kendallville, holy day services; Kokomo, 
a small congregation; Ligonier, a congregation, 
founded in 1564 (present rabbi, IIenry Englander, 
whose predecessor was Julius М. Magil; there are 
several benevolent and social organizations in Ligo- 
nier; Logansport, a congregation, founded in 
1900, Madison, a congregation and a burial-ground ; 
Marion, а congregation and a club; Michigan 
City, Mount Vernon, and Muneie, a congrega 
tion each; Muneie has also a ladies’ aid society and 
a literary association; Peru, a congregation, founded 
in 1870; South Bend, a congregation and a ladies’ 
benevolent society; Terre Haute, two congrega- 
tinns—Temple Israel (founded in 1890; Emil W. 
Leipziger, rabbi) and B'nai Abraham (Reuben Hor- 
witz, rabbi); Vincennes and Wabash, a congrega- 
tion each. 

The Jewish population of the state is estimated. а! 
25,000, 
BIRLIGGRAVHY : American Jewish Vear-Book, 5661 (01900701 ). 


А. 
INDIANAPOLIS. Sec ЇхїнАХА. 
INDICTMENT. See AccUSATORY AND INQUIS- 
ОНЕ PROCEDURE. 
INFAMY. Sce EVIDENCE. 


INFANCY, LEGAL ASPECT OF: Infants, 
the deaf, and those of unsound mind are always 
named tagether, as not liable for torts, пог punish- 
able for offenses, nor competent as witnesses (see 
ACCIDENT; ASSAULT AND BATTERY; EVIDENCE). 
For the difficulties encountered in suing infant heirs 
see DEBTS OF DECEDENTS. The freedom of infants 
from punishment for crime seems to be silently 
admitted, There is therefore no need to discuss 
anything but the validity of contracts (see ALIENA- 
TION). A boy over thirteen, and a girl over twelve, 
years old are of age, provided signs of puberty exist. 

The age of competency to contraet differs with 
the kind of contract. A child having no gnardiau 
may buy and sell movable property (Git. v. 7); the 
very rare word * pe‘utot” (= “children ") used here 
is explained (Git. 59a) to refer to ehildren between 
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six and ten, according to their capacity for business, 
and the child is given this powcr in order that be 
may obtain food and raiment, But later amoraim 
add that such a child may also make gifts of mova 

ble property either “inter vivos?" or“ mortis causa” 

though such ability ean not be for his good. But a 
child that las a guardian, or, according to ReMA‘s 
gloss to Bhulhan ‘Aruk, HHoshen Mishpat, 255, 2, one 
that is under the care of a householder, can neither 
buy nor sell without the guardian's or houschlioliler's 
consent. An infant can in no ease dispose of land; 
but if he buys land, pays for it, and takes posses- 
sion, he becomes the owner; though it ts not clear 
that he may not rescind the purchase (D. B. 187b). 
An infant ean not appoint an attorney; hence all 
alienations or acquisitions resting on an agency for 
the infant fall to the ground. 

An infant can not become surety for the debt of 
another. Before the age of twenty an infant ean not 
dispose of lands that have come to him by descent or 
by gift “mortis causa” (Git. Goa), because a young 
person anxious to get money would sell his Jand too 
eheaply. In the purchase and sale of movable prop 
erty, and in disposing of lands that have not come 
by descent or by gift “mortis causa.” persons under 
twenty, though inexperienced in business, are con- 
sidered as of age. In regard to an infant that has 
borrowed money, the opinion of later authorities 
(the Talmud being silent) is divided; some assert, 
others deny, his liability; while the best opinion 
distinguishes; if it can be shown that the money 
was borrowed for necessaries, the debt is binding; 
otherwise it is not; and if necessaries have been ob- 
tained on credit, the debt so incurred is binding. 
Suit, however, can be brought only after the infant 
comes of age. 

Where an infant sells land, whether acquired or 
inherited, by deed attested, and dies, the heirs can 
not impeach the deed and recover the land (see B. 
13.1543). Dutone who has sold ancestral land while 
under the age of twenty ean reelaim it, cither before 
or after that awe (W. ). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nliullian rii, Hoshen Mishpat, 235, 1-22; 
Maimonides. Yad, Me lirah, xxix. 3 
N. D. 
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INFIDELITY. Sec UNBELIEF. 

INFORMERS. See Moser. 

INFRATIREA. See PERIODICALS. 

INGATHERING, FEAST OF. 
NACLES, FEAST OF. 

INHERITANCE ("verushah," “ nalıalalı ").— 
Biblical Data: Among the early llebrews, as well 
as among many other nations of antiquity, custom 
decided that the next of kin should enter upon the 
possession of the estate of a deceased person. The 
first-born son usualy assumed the headship of the 
family, and succeeded to the eontsol of the family 
property (see PRIMOGENITURE). When there were 
no sons, the dying man would appoint a trustec 
friend as his heir, sometimes to the exclusion of a 
near relative, Thus, Abraham, when he despaired 
of having children himself, was abont to appoint 
lis slave Eliezer as his heir, although his nephew 
Lot was living (Gen. xv. 3). Even when there were 
children, it was within the right of the father to 
prefer one child to another in the disposition of his 


See TABER- 
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property. Sarah, not wishing Ishmael to share in 
the inheritance with her son Isaac, prevailed upon 
Abraham to drive Hagar and her son out of lier 
house (Gen. xxi. 10); and Abrabam later sent away 
his children by concubines, with presents, so that 
they shonld not interfere in the inheritance of Isaac 
(Gen. AXE. O), dacob, however, as i appears, inade 
no distinction hetween the sons of his wives and 
those of his concubines (Gen. xli.) and included 
his grandsons Ephraim and Manassch among his 
heirs (Gen. xviii. 5. 6б, There could have been no 
question in. those days of a widow mheriting from 
her husband, since she was regarded as part of the 
property which went over to the heirs, as is shown 
by the stories of Ruth, Absalom (I Sam. Avi. 21, 
22), Adonijah, and Abishag (1 Wings מו‎ 22: see 
LEVIRATE MARRIAGE). Nor could there have been 
a question about daughters inheriting [rom their 
father, since daughters were given in marriage 
either by their fatber, or by their brothers or other 
relatives after the father’s death, thus becoming the 
property of the family into which they married (see 
DAUGHTER IN Тыз и Law). An exceptional case 
is mentioned: Job gave his daughters a share in his 

estate equal to that of their brothers (Job Alii. 15). 
As a result of the question raised by the daugh- 
ters of Zelophehad. the following general rules of 
inheritance were laid down by Moses 


Case of “If a man die, and have no son, then 
Zelo- ve shall cause his inheritance to pass 
phehad. untohisdaughter, And if he have no 


daughter, then ye shall give his inher 
itance unto his brethren, And if he have no Dreth- 
ren, then ye shall give his inheritance unto his 
father's brethren, Aud if lis father have по breth- 
ren, then ye shall give his inheritance unto lis kins- 
man that is next to him of his family, and he shall 
possess it" (Num. xxvii. 8-11). Brief though this 
Jaw is, it allows sufficient latitude Гог legitimate 
interpretation by the phrase, “unto his kinsman that 
is next to him.” According to this provision, there 
are four «degrees of hereditary succession—that of 
the son, the daughter, the brother, and the father’s 
brother. Tn the case of the daughter, it isstated that 
when she becomes the heir of her father’ Se pe she 
shall marry in her own clan (Num. xxxvi. 6, 7). 
This restriction was later repealed by the mue 
(Ta'an. 30b; D. D. 1203). On the right of thefirst- 
born to a double share in the inheritance (Deut. xxi. 
17) see PRIMOGENITURE. 
——In Rabbinic Law: In accordance with the 
principles that he who comes first in the order of 
hereditary succession transmits that right to his 
descendants, and that the father comes before al) 
his descendants in hereditary succession (D. D. 115a), 
the Rabbis elaborated the incomplete provisions of 
the Bibleand established the following order of Jegal 
heirs: (1) sons and their descendants; (2) dhughters 
and their descendants; (8) the father; (4) brothers 
and their deseendants; (5) sisters and their descend- 
ants; (6) the father's father; (¢) the father's brothers 
aud their descendants; (S) the father's sisters and 
their descendants; (9) the father's p s father; 


and so on (Maimonides, * Yad,” Nahalot, i. 1-3; 
Shihan ‘Arak, Woshen Mishpat., a6. 1). To this 
list. which they regarded as implied in the Biblical 
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passages, the Rabbis added another legal heir, the 
husband, whose right to the inheritance of his wife's 
possessions was deduced from the term שאר‎ (= 
“kinsman = B. B. 111b). 

Each of the sons of the deceased receives an equal 
share of the estate of his father or of his mother, 
except the first-born of the father, wlio receives à 
double share (see PRIMOGENITURE). A son born 
after the death of his father (Yeb. 67a). or one born 
of illegitimate connections (* maimmzer?; 2D, 22b), is 
also a legal heir to his lather's estate, but the son 
born of a slave or of a non-Jewess is excluded (20. ; 
Nahalot, i. 7, comp. iv. 6; IIoshen Mishpat, 276, 6; 
comp. Z^ 279, 6, and “Beer ha-Golah,” ad dee. ). 
An apostate Jew does not lose his right of inherit- 
ance, although the court, if it sees fit, may deprive 
him of his share (Kid. 18a; Nabalot, vi. 12; Lloshen 
Mishpat, 253, 9). Where the laws of a non-Jewish 
state deprive a proselyte of the right 
of inheritance, the Jewish court may 
do likewise with an apostate (comp. 
responsa " Geone Mizrah u-Ma'arab " 
fed. Müller, Berlin, 1885], 8 11, and Weiss, * Dor,” 
iv. 117, 129, and notes). n the ease of the death of 
a son during his father's life, his children inherit his 
portion of the estate. Jf one of the sons dies before 
his mother, and leaves no children, his brothers of 
the same father but not of the same mother do not 
inherit the estate of his mother by reason of his right 
toit. But if he lives even for one hour after his 
mother's death, he becomes her heir, and on his death 
his brothers, us his heirs, inherit his portion of his 
mother's estate (D. B. 114b; Nahalot, i. 13; IIoshen 
Mishpat, 276, 5). 

Where there are neither sons nor sons’ children 
the daughters апа their descendants become the 
rightlul heirs. The Sadducees held that the daugh- 
ter shared in the inheritance when there was only i 
daughter of a son living, but Johanan b. Zakkai and 
the other Pharisees decided that. the son and all his 
descendants, whether male or female, should precede 
the daughter in the P s of inheritance (D. B. 115b; 
comp. Tosef., Yad. ii. 9; Meg. Ta'an. 5). Among 
the Karaites the Po ds ulw ays receive an equal 
share with their brothers in their father’s estate 
(Fürst, “ Gesch. des Kariert.” part i., § 9, and note; 
comp. Shab. 116b). The Rabbis, while denying the 
daughters a share in the inheritance where there are 
sons, still make aniple provision. for their main- 
tenance and support as loug as they remain unmar- 
ried (see DAUGHTER; KErunuin). 

When there are no leirs in the descending line, 
the property is transmitted to the nearest relative 
in the ascending line. Although the father is not 
mentioned in the Dible among the legal heirs, the 
Rabbis did not hesitate to make him precede the 
brothers of the deceased, mentioned as the next heirs 
in the absence of either sons or daughters. Philo 
(^ De Vita Moysis," iii. 89) gave as a reason for this 
omission that it would be an evil omen for father and 
mother to receive any gain from the inconsolable 
affliction ot the loss of children dying prematurely, 
but be indirectly intimated their right to be invited 
to such an inheritance when he conceded it to the 
uncles (comp. D. B. 108b; Nabmanides" commen- 
tary to Num. xxvii. 8) The mother of the deceased 


Ex- 
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and lis brothers of the same mother are excluded 
from the Hne of hereditary succession, on the prin- 
ciple that the family is based on relationship 10 the 
father and not that to the mother (B. В. 108b). 

The husband inherits from his wife, but the wife 
does not inherit from her husband. Provision ix, 
however, made for her support as long as she re- 
mains unmarried (sce HUSBAND AND WIFE; KETU- 


BAW). The husband's right of inheritance extends 
only to property thatactually belonged 

Husband to his wife at the time of her death 

and Wife. (see Downy), but not to property that 


would hive fallen to her had she lived, 
as, for instance, an expected inheritance from a rela- 
tive who, however, survived her, or a debt which 
was not secured bya pledge or by a mortgage (B. B. 
125b; Nahalot, i. 11, and * Maggid Mishneb," ad (ос. ; 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha Ezer, 90, 1) As iu the 
case of her sons who died before her death, the hus- 
band who dies before his wife is not regarded as her 
heir to the extent of transmitting her estate to his 
relatives (D. B. 1141; see Rash Вам and Tos. ad 
loc, ; Nahalot, i. 12). A mau does not inherit from 
his betrothed (^arusah "; Yeb. 29b) Later au- 
thorities also made provision against his inheriting 
his wife’s property їп case she died childless soon 
after marriage (see Downy). The husband does not 
inherit from his wife if his marriage with her was 
illegal and carried the punishment of excision 
(“karet ”). but if the punishment involved was only 
stripes, as in the case of a priest marrying a divorced 
woman, he does not lose his right of inheritance to 
her estate (Tosef., Yeb, ii. 8). The husband is also 
the heir of his apostate 2 (Eben ha-'Ezer, 90, 3, 
gloss; lloshen Mishpat, 2 283, 2, gloss). 

The “yabam” (see oss MARRIAGE) who 
performed lis duty by marrying the widow of a 
brother who died without children beeame the sole 
heir to his brother’s estate. But he did not receive 
bis hrother's share in their father's estate unless 
the tather died before the brother (Yeb. 40a), for his 
right of inheritance extended only to such property 
as actually belonged to his brother at the time of his 
death, and not to property in expectancy (Bek. 52a). 
If, however, he did not marry his brother's widow, 
but followed the alternative of performing the cere- 
mony of ITaLizan, he was not entitled to his broth- 
er’s inheritance, but took an equal share with his 
other brothers. Later, by an institution established 
in various Jewish communities as an inducement to 
one of the brothers to Tree the widow from her uncer- 
tain state, the property of the deceased brother was 
divided into two equal parts, one part being given 
to the widow and the other to the yabim who went 
through the ceremony of halizah. There is much 

diference of opinion regarding the de- 


Levirate tails connected with this institution, 
Cons and the court that has to deat with 
nections. such a ease is advised to arbitrate De- 


tween the contending parties (Eben 
hna-'Ezer, 165, 5, gloss: Mordecai to Yeb. iv. 23; 
tesponsa of Meir of Lublin, § 11). Where the 
widow died before any of her deceased lmsband's 
brothers either married her or submitted to the cere- 
mony of halizah, the heirs of ler deeeased husband 
inherited the amount due to ber by her “ ketubah " 
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(татил тео contract) and one-half of the dowry given 
(at marriage) to her by her father or his heirs (7 nikse 
zon barzel"; see Downy), while the rest of her 
property went to her family (let. 50a; Nabalot. 
iii. 9; Eben ha zer, 160, 7; comp. Nissim Gerondi. 
Responsa, ES 46, 54). 

Mere presumption. is suficient to establish the 
identity of an heir (see АЛАКАН). E two witnesses 
testify that a man is known as the son of the de- 
ceased, though they can not trace the genealogy of 
the family, the man so known is regarded ах the 
legal heir (Nabalot, iv. 7: [loshen Mishpat, 280, 1). 
II, however, the deceased said before death that the 
claimant was not his son, the latter, although the 
presumption is in his favor, can not claim a portion 
in the inheritance. The testimony of the deceased is 
valid only when it relates to a son, but not when it 
relates to a brother or to another relative (3. B. 1344). 
On the other hand. the identity of the deceased and 
positive proof of his death by two legal] witnesses 
must be established before the heirs are permitted 
to enter upon his estate (D. M. 38b, 392; Nabalot. 
vii. 4-10; lIoshen Mishpat, 285; see Trusts AND 
TRUSTEES). 

If one said before his death: “This, my son, shall 
have no portion in my estate,” or if he appointed a 
stranger as his heir in the place of his legal heirs, 
his declaration is void, for this is against the pre- 
scription of the Bible. Jt is, however, possible for 

a man to disinherit legal heirs either 


bá? 


Testa- by preferring one legal heir to another 
mentary ог by bequeathing bis entire estate to 
Dis- n stranger in the form of a gift (B. B. 
position. 130a, 133b). But such action on the 


part of a father was regarded with 
disfavor by the Rabbis (Kid. 52a; Nabalot, vi 11; 
Moshen Mishpat, 282; see BEQUEST; WILL). 

The heirs enter upon their possession immediately 
on the death of the deceased. Tf all the heirs are of 
age, the division of the property may he proceeded 
with at once. Tf, however, there are minors among 
the heirs, the court appoints a trustee for the minors 
before the division takes place. If, after the divi- 
sion, a new heir appears, of whose existence the 
others were unaware, or if a creditor of the deceased 
collecta a debt from the portion of one of the heirs, 
a redivision of the whole property has to take place 
(В. B. 106b; Nahalot, x. 1; Hoshen Mishpat, 175, 
3-4). Before the division all the heirs are regarded 
as partners in the estate, and if they all live together 
each one may spend on his person according to his 
needs, except in the ease of an extraordinary ex- 
pense, as an expense incurred by marriage, which 
is counted against him at the division. When there 
are majors and minors among the heirs, and the 
majors have improved the property by their toil, 
they all share alike in the improvement. But if the 
majors said before they entered npon the estate, 
“This is what our father Jeft us," thus taking an 
inventory of the estate, in the presence of the court, 
any improvement that came to it through their 
ellorts belongs to them only (D. B. 142b). At the 
time of tlie division of the property, when appraise- 
ment is made of the estate, the garments that were 
provided for the heirs from the paternal estate are 
also estimated, but not the garments worn by their 
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wives and children, although these also may have 

heen supplied from the common treasury. The holi- 

day garments, even of their wives and children, arc 
included in the appratsement (D. K. lla; see АР 

PRAISEMENT). 

Heirs whose title to the inheritance is doubtful are 
exeluded in favor of those who can produce certain 
testimony to their title (Yeb, 351). Tf however, there 
are two sets of doubtful heirs and the [acts can not 
be determined, the property is divided 
(B. B. 159b). For instance, a man and 
his daughter's son were killed, and it 
is not, known who diced first; the direct 
heirs of the man claim that his grandson died. first 
and therefore did not inherit from his grandfather, 
but Jeft them the only legal heirs; the heirs of the 
grandson Claim that the grandfather died first. and 
that the grandson inherited from him, leaving them. 
asthe heirs of the grandson, sole legal heirs to the 
estate of his grandfather: in such a case the prop 
erty is divided between the clabnants. Many simi- 
lar instances are recorded in the "айти; in some 
cases the decision is in favorof the present possessor: 
in others, as in the case cited, the decision is that 
the property be divided among the various claimants 
(Yeb. 37b; B. B. 157-159). 

The property of a proselyte who has left no chil 
dren belongs to the first who takes possession of it 
(see Мкккиын). The property of a criminal who was 
executed for bis crime is not diverted, but belongs 
to those who would have inherited it in the regular 
way (Sanh. 45b). If, however, his crime was that 
of treason, his property may be confiscated (20. ). 
Nee also AGNaTES; FAMILY AND Вами LIFE: 
PATERNITY, 

BIRLIOGRAPILY: Bloch. Das Mosaiseh-Talmudische Firhreeht, 
Budapest, [800; Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. krbe; Hastings. 
Dict. Bible, s.v. Heir; Kent, The Messages of Israels Leit- 
givers, pp. 162-164, New York, 1902; Maver, Die Rechte der 
Isracliten, Atheuer wid Romer, ii.. 88 250-259, Leipsic, 1865; 
Mendelssohn, Ritualgesetzr der Judi n, pn. 1-32, Berlin, 1793; 
Miebaelis, Mosaisches Recht, ti., ЁЗ TS. 509, Reutliugen, 1755: 
Mielziner, The Rabbinical Law of Hereditary Мисеєххіо н, 
n.d., n.p.; Nowack, Hebrdische Archdologiv, part i.n 8 61. 
Leipsic, 1894; Saalsehutz, Das Mosdische Recht, eh. LUM, 
Berlin, 1853; Wolf, Das Jüdische Erbrecht, Berlin. INNS, 
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INJURIES. See DAMAGE; Torr. 

INK (Перт. "deyo"): The only passage in the Old 
Testament in which ink is mentioned is Jer. XXXVI. 
18. It would evidently, however, be a mistake to 
conelude that it was unknown io earlier times, Tor in 
this passage “deyo ? is spoken of as something well 
known. Perhaps the Hebrew word “katab” pre- 
supposes the existence of ink; and ink was certainly 
known to the ancient Egyptians. 1t nas not been 
determined. how ink was prepared. by the ancient 
Jews; at any rate the Talmudic “devo” designates 
no fluid ink, but rather a cake of pigment which 
had to be made liquid before use. This ink was made 
chiefly from soot. Oilor halsun-gum was nsed to 
change the soot into a tough, pitehy substance 
(Shab. 28a); and that made with olive oil was pre- 
ferred, us it gave the finest pigment. 

Gallnuts, first mentioned by Marcianus Capella. 
are unknown to the Mishnah, but are mentioned in 
the Gemara. A mineral ink was “kalkantus” (a7. 
cardéc), Which was also used occasionally in Pales 
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tine unmixed. As the ancient world had mixed 
copper sulphate with the ink of galinuts, R. Meir 
(after 100 c. E.), a descendant of Greek proscly tes, did 
0 same with deyo, the national ink of the Jews. 
llis object was evidently to make the writing more 
permanent, since ink with a mineral mixture has 
the advantage of penetrating the material written 
upon, although it also gradually destroys it. The 
writing was probably done with an “ ‘et, ” which des- 
ignates not only a metal style, but also a reed pen 
which corresponds to the Arabic “kalam ” of to-day. 
As is still common in the Orient, the scribe used to 
carry the ‘cf or stylus together with the “geset ha- 
sofer,” or inkhorn. in his wirdle (Ezek. ix. 2-11). Не 
carried alsoa particular kind of penknife (“агаг ha- 
sofer”) wherewith to sharpen his reed pen and to 
cut the writing-material (Jer, xxxvi. 22). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. LÖW, Graphische Requisiten und Erzeug- 
nisse Dei den Juden, i. 4145 et seq.. Leipsic, IS70; Blau, Stu- 
dicn zum Althebráüisehen Buchwexc n, pp. 150 cf. seq, Buda- 
pest, 1902, 
psa. 1E Ж. N. 


INN: llonse of entertaimment for travelers, In 
the Bible references are made to lodging-places 
(“malon”) where caravans or parties of travelers 
stopped for the night (comp. Gen. xlii. 27, xliii. 21; 
Ex. iv. 24). This does not necessarily imply a sep- 
arate building; a wall or enclosure to prevent the 
cattle from straying, with room to pitch tents and 
with accessibility to a well, would be suflicicnt to 
constitute such a lod ging-place in early times, when it 
would scarcely have been to the advantage of any one 
individual to at- 
tempt to make 
a living out of 
passing travel- .. PL 
ers. According 
TO וו‎ 
there was an inu 
(" gerunt"), built 
hy Chimham, near 


Modern Palestinian 1Inkhorn and Reed Pens. 


Éethlehem: (11 Sam. xix. 37- 
40; but comp. Targum: ad oe). Dy New Testa- 
ment times the Jloly Land had been sufficiently 
developed to afford opportunity for real inns, 
which are referred to in the New "Testament (Luke 
x. 34, 35) and in the Talmud under the same 
word (zardoyeior, рчл). That in both eases the 
honse of entertainment was strictly of the nature of 
an inn is shown by the fact that there was a special 
word for * host? or “innkeeper” (zavóoyorc, 49739). 
The good Samaritan left his patient at an inn (Luke x 
34), just as à company of Levites traveling to Zour 
left at an inn onc of their comrades who had fallen 
siek (Yel. xvi. (ד‎ The character of female inn- 
keepers was by no means above suspicion, as in the 
instance of Rahab, who is credited with being of 
that calling (Yer. Targ., Josh. ii. 1). Nevertheless, 
Rabhi Tshimacl bar Jose declared that his father used 
to pray in an inn (Yer, Der. iv. 7). Cattle as well 
asinen were put up at inns (Ab. Zarah ii. 1). The 
ancient inn was probably unfurnished, like the mod- 
ern khan or caravansary, but probably bad arches in 
the walls in which the travelers could shelter them- 
selves. 

In the Middle Ages cach Jewish community had 
a communal inn where wandering travelers who had 
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no acquaintances in the town Could put up fora 
night or two without cost. These would usually be 
connected with the dancing-hall, or * Tanzhaus,” 
where entertainments too large for private houses 
were given. Jews’ inns occur in early Spanish rec- 
ords, and were probably of this Kind. ln Paris dur- 
ing the cightecuth century there was a special Jews’ 
inn, or “auberge Juive,” where all Jewish travelers 
had to stop, and which often became the subject of 
blackmail by the police under the charge of being 
disreputable (L. Kalm, “Les Juifs de Paris," pas- 
sim), These communal inns were maintained out 
of the communal funds; wandering beggars being 
entertained on the ground floor, while paying guests 
could take rooms on the upper story. The use of 
Christian inns was often forbidden to Jews in medi- 
eval regulations (Gudeinann, * Gesch." i. 260). An 
insfanee oceurs Where a Jew in England himself 
kept an inn (Jacobs, “Jews of Angevin England,” 
p. 153). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 

pp. 74, 314; Levy, Neuhebr. Wórterb. 

С. Ј. 

INNOCENT ПІ. (LOTHARIO CONTI): 
Pope from 1198 to 1216; born at Anagni in 1161; 
elected June 8, 1193; died July 17, 1216. A Roman 
writer said Ur him, “Thy words are Ше words of 
God; thy deeds are the deeds of the devil” (Grego- 
rovius, “Gesch. der Staudt Rom,” v. 92). This was 
eminently true of hisconduct toward the Jews. He 
was the first pope who not only did not proteet the 
dews, but persceuted them with the utmost cruelty. 
Feeling obliged 
to show some 
pity for the vic- 
tims of the ex- 
cesses con- 
mitted by the 
crusaders, Inno- 
cent, on ascend- 
ing the pontifical throne, issued a bull (“Sicut 
dudecis”") in which he renewed the prohibitions 
that had been issued by Clement III. (see Porres). 
“Althongh,” it read, “the faithlessness of the 
Jews can not be too much disapproved, they 
ought not to be excessively oppressed by believers, 
for they are the Hving witness of the true religion. | 
He did not, however, conform to this maxim him- 
self; and at his instigation the LATERAN COUNCIL, 
over which he presided, dictated the humiliating 
laws which rendered the Jewsthe pariahs of human- 
ity; and it especially condemned them to wear 
BADGES. 

3clieving that the spread of the heretical sects, es- 
pecially of the Albigenses, in southern France, was 
due to Jewish influence, Innocent. endeavored so to 
humiliate the Jews that the Christians should shrink 
from associating with them. To the common accu- 
sation of ritual murder, Innocent added new ones of 
hisowninvention. “The doors of the Jews,” writes 
he, "are open to bandits, and the Christians are 
mocked for believing in a crucified peasant" (“ Epis- 
tole,” vii., No. 186, ed. Bréquigny, in his * Diplo- 
mata," i 610). Пе remonstrated with Philip Au- 
gustus for allowing the Jews to possess landed 
property and employ Christian servants and nurses 
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(th). ln 1205 Innocent censured Alfonso the Noble 

for the protection granted by that monareh to hls 

Jewish subjects. Ile wrote, also, to the Count of 

Nevers, whom he threatened with excommunication 

if he continucd to protect the Jews: 
тне hws, like the fratrivide Cain, are doomed to wander 

through the earth as fogitives and vagabonds, and thelr faces 
must be covered with shame. They are onder no circumstances 
to be protected by Christian princes; but are, on the contrary, 

Io be condemned to serfdom. Wt is, therefore, disereditable for 

Uhbristian princes to receive Jews Inte their towns and villages, 

and te employ them as insurers in order to extort money from 

Christians. ‘They [the princes] arrest Christians whe are indebted 

to Jews, uml allow the Jews to take Christian castles and villares 

in pledge; and the worst of the matter is that the Chareh m 

this manner loses its tithes. Jt is scandalous that Christians 

shenld have their cattle slanghtered and their grapes pressed by 

Jews, who are thus enabled to take tbeir portion and to impose 

the Jeavings, prepared according to Jewish religions precepts, 

upm Christians. Tt is a still greater sin that this wine, prepared 
by Jews, should be used in the Church for the sacrament of the 

Lord's Supper. While the Christians are excommunicated for 

favoring the Jews, and their lands laid under the ban, the Jews 

are laughing in their sleeves. because, on their account, the 
harps of the Church are hung on willows and the priests are 

deprived of their revenues? tEpistoke. x. PAR vd. Baluz, H, 

pls. 

BIRLIOGRAPHY : Gidemann, (Gesch, i. GO ef seq. di. 85 ef seq. 
Gritz, reseh. vii. 4 et seq; Vogelstein and Kieger, fresch. der 
Juden in Rom, i., passin. 

T 1. BR. 
INNOCENT XI. (BENEDETTO ODESCAL.- 

CHI): Pope from 1676 te 1689; born at Como in 

1611; elected Sept. 21, 1676; died Aug. 12, 1689. 

That the Jews were not excluded from the re- 

sults of his keen sense of justice is evidenced in 

hiscompelling the city of Venice to release the Jew 
ish prisoners that had been taken by General Moro- 
sini in 1685. Still he went so far as to forbil 

(Oct. 40, 1652) the Jews to engage in banking trans- 

actions. However, ultimately convinced. that such 

a measure would cause much misery to the Jews, 

the enforcement of the cediet was twice delayed (Feb. 

26, 1683; March 21, 1684). Innocent discouraged 

compulsory baptisms, which accordingly became 

less frequent under his pontificate. Dut he could 
not abolish altogether the old. practise, and on Nov. 

12, 1678, the Poly Congregation declared the bap- 

tism of a Jewish child, performed by its Christian 

nurse, to be valid. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
SD es core) 

G. ] Br. 
INNSBRUCK: Capital of Tyrol. Austria. 
While Jews settled throughout Tyrol, especially in 
the southern part, as early as the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, no mention of them at Inns- 
bruck is met with until the end of the sixteenth 
century, As elsewhere in the country, they were 
engaged in business, chietly as dealers in grain and 
bullion or us money-lenders and brokers. Dy a spe- 

cial privilege granted hy Archduke Ferdinand Il. 

June 11, 1575, Samuel Мау, descendant of the spe- 

cially privileged Solomon of Bassano, was permitted 

to establish himself at the conrt at Innsbruck, at 
first for eight years, and then for an additional 
period; and this privilege was subsequently ex 
tended to hischildren. May and his friends lived in 

the so-called *Judengasse”; but there never was a 

ghetto at Innsbruck. 1n 1748 Maria Theresa ex 

pelled from. Innsbruck the Jews Uifenbeimer and 

Landauer, although both were prominent purveyors, 
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and the first a court factor. When the Jews were 

expelled From ו.ואמווט!!‎ in 1670, the Dannhianser 

and other families went to Innsbruck. A descend 
ant of the Dannhausers, Wilhelm, was for twenty 
four years a member of the municipal council of 

luonsbruck. Although the Bavarian edict of 181013 

when Tyrol was under Bavarian role) regulating the 

condition of the Jews was confirmed hy Austria in 

INIT (afterthe latter had again come into possession 

of Tirol, the laws against new settlers, the aequisi- 

tion of real estate, and the holding ot publie otlice, 
мапа | force down to the promulgation of the 

constitution of 1867. The revolt of Hofer in 1809 

bean at Innsbruck with excesses against the Jews, 

although Hofer was supplied with Funds by the Jew 

Nathan Eliasof Hohenems, and the firm of Arnstein 

¢ Eskeles of Vienna. 

There is noe separate community at Tnnshrack, 
bat under the law of 1890 the Jews of the city 
are included in thecommunity of Hohenems. The 
Jews of Innsbruck. number 40 families, and about 
10 individuals, in a total population of 27,050. 
They have independent schools and religious eoim 
mittees, and have theirown synagogue and cemetery. 

The neighboring village of Rinn, near Hall, is 
noted as the place where the child Andreas Oxner 
wassaid to have been murdered by Jews July 12, 1.462 
(see JEW. Esere lil. 262, ae. BLOODMCCTUSATION), 
The so-called *Judenstein;" where the deed was al- 
[кей to have occurred, is still a place of pilgrimage. 
The story, with which many miracles have been 
connected, has long since been proved to have heen 
a mere inveution (Scherer, “Die Rechtsverhiiltnisse 
der Juden in den Deutsch-Oesterrcichischen Liind- 
егп,” pp. 5001-596, Leipsic, 1901). 

BIBLIOGRAPILY : Tünzer, (zeschichte der Juden in Tirol und 
Vorarlberg, IMB, vol. i; Scherer, Die Асел крвен nisse der 
Juden in den Petisch-Oesterreichischen Létndern, p. 6X, 
D. הייה‎ 


INQUISITION (called also Sanctum Officium 
or Holy Office): Court forthe punishment of here- 
tics and infidels, established as carly as the reigns of 
the emperors Theodosius and Justinian, though not 
under that name, Little was heard of this institu 
tion until the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
when, in consequence of the spread of the heretieal 
sect of the Albigenses, it was established in various 
cities of southern France. [dts management was 
then given into the hands of the Dominicans and 
Franciseans, of the mendicant orders of friars, who, 
being severed from all worldly ties, were sure to show 
themselves pitiless in the persecution of hereties and 
infidels, Having their time fully occupied with the 
Albigenses, the inquisitors at first left. the Jews 
unmolested, contenting themselves with occasional 
autos da féot Jewish books that had been denounced 
as heretical. But when the dissenters became more 
rare, the Inquisition began to persecute backsliding 
converts from Judaism and Jews who attempted to 
proselytize. The converts were especially the oh 
ject of the rigor of the Inquisition from the pro 
mulgation, in 1268, of the papal bull 
“Turbato Corde.” ln 1274 Bertrand 
de la Roche was appointed inquisitor 
of Judaizing Christians in Provence, and in 1285 
William of Auxerre was nominated inquisitor for 
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heretics and apostatizing Jews. About 1276 sev- 
eral backsliding converts were burned by order of 
Nicolas 111.; thirtcen Jews were hurned as heretics 
in 1288 at Troyes; and at the auto da fc held at 
Paris March 81, 1310, a converted Jew who had re- 
turned to Judaism also died at the stake. 

About the same time as in southern France the 
Inquisition was introduced into Aragon. In 1233 
Pope Gregory Х. commissioned the Archbishop of 
Tarragona to appoint inquisitors; and by the four- 
teenth century there was a grand inquisitor in Ara- 
gon. 1n 1359, when some Jews who had returned 
to Judaism after conversion fled from Provence to 
Spain, King Pedro IV. of Aragon empowered the 
inquisitor Bernard du Puy to sentence them wher- 
ever found. Onc of the most prominent personages 
of the Aragoncse Inquisition was the grand inquisi- 
tor or inquisitor-general Nicolas Eymeric. Ile sen- 
tenced the Jew Astruc da Piera, aceused of sorcery, 
to imprisonment for life; and Ramon de Tarrega, a 
Jew who accepted. baptism and became a Dominican, 
and whose philosophic works Eymeric stigmatized 
as heretical, he kept imprisoned for two years, until 
compelled by Pope Gregory XI. to liherate him. 

'The New or Spanish Inquisition, introduced into 
the united kingdoms of Castile, Aragon, and Navarre 
by Ferdinand V. and Isabella the Catholic, was di- 
rected clictly against converted Jews and against 
Jews and Moors, During the cruel persecutions of 
1991 many thousands of Jewish families accepted 
baptism in order to save their lives. "These converts, 
called “Conversos,” “ Neo-Christians ” (“ Christaós 
Novos”), or “ Maranos," preserved their love for Ju- 
daism, and secretly observed the Jewish law and Jew- 
ish customs. Many of these families by their high 
positions at court and by alliances with the nobility 
excited the envy and hatred of the fanatics, espe- 
cially of the clergy. After several unavailing at- 
tempts to introduce the Inquisition made successive- 

ly, from the reign of Juan lI., by the 


The New Bishop of Osma, Alfonso de Espina, 
In- and by Niccolo Franco, nuncio of Six- 
quisition. tus IV. at the Spanish court, the Do- 
minieans applied to the young queen 

isabela. Alfonso de Hojeda and the papal nuncio 


exerted all their energies, and succeeded in 1478 in 
obtaining from Sixtus TV. a bull authorizing Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella to choose sundry archbishops, 
hishops, and other persons, both elericals and lay- 
men, for the purpose of conducting investigations in 
matters of faith. The king readily gave his consent 
to a scheme which promised to satisfy his cupidity. 
while the queen hesitated to sanction its establish- 
ment in Castile. It was early in Sept., 1480, that 
Isabella, urged by Alfonso de llojeda, Diego de 
Marlo, Pedro de Solis, and other ecclesiastieal digni- 
taries, finally aflixed her signature to the document 
which established the Inquisition in her dominions, 
On Sept. 27, 1480, two Dominicans, Juan de San 
Martin and Miguel de Morillo, were appointed the 
first inquisitors. 

The newly appointed inquisitors together with 
their assistant, Dr. Juan Ruiz de Medina, and with 
Diego Merlo, went first to Seville, where the feeling 
aroused was divided. Tle good ” Christians and the 
populace gave the visitors a ceremonious reception; 
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but many nobles, several of whom had intermarried 
with the Maranos, were terrified at the new arrivals, 
Anumber of prominent and wealthy Maranos of Se- 
ville, Utrera, Carmona, Lorea, and other places, in- 
eluding Diego de Susán, father of the beantiful Su- 
sanna; Benadeva, futher of the canon of the same 
name; Abolatia “el Perfumado," farmer of the royal 
taxes; Pedro Fernandez Cansino; Alfonso Fer. 
nandez de Lorca, Juan del Monte, Juan de Xerez, 
and his father Alvaro de Sepulveda the Elder, and 
many others, convened and agreed to oppose tbe 
inquisitors. They intended to distribute arms and 
to win over the people by bribes. An old Jew of 
their number encouraged them. The conspiracy, 
however, was betrayed and suppressed in its incep- 
tion (details of this " Conjurados de Sevilla” are 
given in Fita, “La España Hebreea,” I. 71-77, 184- 
190). 

Many Muaranos, on receiving news of the intro- 
duction of the Inquisition, went with all their pos- 
sessions to Cadiz, in the hope of finding protection 
there; but the inquisitors addressed. (Jan. 2, 1481) 
an edict to Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, Marquis of Ca- 
diz, and to all dukes, counts, grand masters of or- 
ders, and knights, as well as to the alcaldes of the 

cities of Seville, Cordova, Jerez de la 


First Frontera, Toledo, and others in Cas- 
Seizure of tile, ordering them to seize and give 
Maranos. upall Maranos hidden among them, 


and to confiscate their property. АП 
persons who refused to obey this edict were to be 
punished by excommunication and by forfeiture of 
their property, ollices, and dignities (Fita, le. p. 
77). The bands of fugitive Maranos were very nu- 
merous; iu the territory of the Marquis of Cadiz 
alone there were 8,000, who were transported. to Se- 
ville and delivered to the Inquisition, Even during 
the early days of 1481 many of the wealthiest, most 
prominent, and learned Maranos, municipal coun- 
cilors, physicians, etc., had been apprehended, and 
it had been deemed necessary to transfer the tribunal 
to the castle of Triana neur Seville. 

This tribunal, the object of fear and terror for 
nearly 300 years, began its work; and on Feb. 6, 1481, 
the first auto da fé at Seville was held with a solemn 
procession on the Tablada. Six men and women 
were burned at the stake, probably the вате persons 
whom Alfonso de llojeda had accused of desecra- 
ting an image of Jesus. This zealous Dominican 
preached at this first anto da fé; hut he did not live 
to see a second one, as he was one of the first vic- 
tims of the plague which was then raging in Anda- 
lusia. A few days later three of the wealthiest and 
most prominent men of Seville, Diego de Snsin (a 
"gran rabi,” with a fortune of 10,000,000 mara- 
vedis), Manuel Sauli, and Bartolome de Torralba, 
mounted the “ quemadero,” as the stake was called. 
Many other members of tbe conspiracy mentioned 
above were burned soon after: Pedro Fernandez 
Benadeva; Pedro Fernandez Cansino and Gabriel de 
Zamora, the two last-named being municipal coun- 
cilors of Seville; Abolafia “el Perfumado,” reputed 
to be a seholar; Medina el Barbudo, meat commis: 
sary at Seville; the municipal councilor Pedro de 
Juen and his son Juan del Monte; Aleman Poca 
Sangre, progenitor of the Alemanes: the wealthy 
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brothers Aldafes, who had been living in the castle 
of Triana; Alvaro de Sepulveda the Elder and his 
son Juan de Xerez; and others from Utrera and 
Carmona. The immense wealth of all the condemned 
was scized by the royal treasury. At Seville there 
was at least one auto da fé every month; 17 Maranos 
were burned on March 26, [481; many more, a few 
weeks later; and by the folowing November nearly 
300 had perished at the stake, while 79 were con 
demned 10 imprisonment for life. The Inquisition 
held office also at Cordova and in the archbish- 
opric of Cadiz, where inany Jewish heretics, mostly 
wealthy persons, were burned during the same year. 

The Inquisition, in order to set a trap for the un 
happy victims, issued a dispensation and called upon 
all Maranos guilty of ob- 
serving Jewish customs to 
appear voluntarily before 
the court, promising the 
repentants absolution and 
enjoyment of their life 
and property. Many ap- 
peared, but they did net 
obtain ahsolution, until. 
under the seal of sccrecy 
and under oath, they had 
betrayed the name,occupa 
tion, dwelling, and mode vf 
life of each of the persons 
they knew to he Judaizers, 
or had heard described as 
such. A large number of 
nnfortunates were thus 
entrapped by the Inquisi- 
tion. On the lapse of this 
ilecree. all those who had 
heen betrayed were sum- 
moned to appear before 
the tribunal within three 
days. Those that did net 
attend voluntarily were 
dragged from their houses 
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no pork, hare, rabbits, or eels; if, sown after baptizing ה‎ 
they Wash with Water the spot touched by the oil : give Old Tes- 
tamment tats to heir children, or bless Ше children by the 
avin oft of hands; if the women de net attend enuren within 
forty dass after continement ; £f the dying turn toward the wall, 
if thes Wash a corpse with warn water; if they reette the 
Palins without adding at the emt: “Glory heto the Father, the 
Son, and the Haly Ghost," ete. ie Torrente, ° Histoire de In- 
quisition,"* i. 1*3, iv. Supplement, 6; * Boletín Acad. Hist.’ xxt. 
ISI «f sé qui RFE ТМ Ub eqs Nxxvli OTO seg). 

It was саху for the Inquisition, with this mode of 
procedure, to entrap more and more Maranos, From 
Seville, the only permanent. tribunal, it sent its off 
cers ta Cordova, Jerez de la Frontera, and Ecija, in 
order 10. track the fugitives and especially to con 
tiseate their property. The two inquisitors at Si- 
ville were so eruet that complaints were made to 
Sixtus IV., who addressed 
a brief (lan. 29, 1482) to 
the royal couple, amend 
ing whe bull of Nov. 1 
1478. and expressing his 
dissatisfaction. He de 
clared that but for con- 
sideration for their maj 
esties lie would depose 
Miguel de Morillo and 
Juan de San Martin. lle 
refused a requcst to ap- 
point inqnisitors for the 
other countries of the uni- 
ted kingdom; neverthe 
less, hardly two weeks 
later (Feb. 11, 1482) he ap 
pointed Vicar-General Al- 
fonso de San Capriani 
inqnisitor-general for the 
kingdoms of Custile and 
Leon, and seven other 
clericals, including 
Thomas de Torquemada 
(Tutrecremata) as inquis- 
lors. 

Ferdinand and Isabella 














to the prisons of the 10: 
quisition, Then a law 
was issued, indicating in 
thirty-seven articles the 
signs by which backsliding 
Maranos might be recognized. 
enumerated as follows: 


These signs were 


If they celebrate the Sabbath, wear a clean shirt or hetter 
garments, spread a clean tablecloth, light no fire, eat the food 
[ani] which has been cooked overnight in the oven, or per- 
form no work on that day: if they eat meat during Lent; if 
they take neither meat nor drink on the Day of Atonement, go 
barefoot, or ask forgiveness of another on that day; if they cele. 
brate the Passover with unleavened bread, or eat bitter berbs; 
if on the Feast nf Tahernacles they use green branches or send 
fruit as gifts to friends; if they marry according to Jewlsh cus- 
toms or take Jewish nanes; if they circumcise their boys 
or observe the hadas“ [a Babylonian superstition], that is, 
celebrate the seventh night after the birth of a 
child by Alling a vessel with water, throwing 
in gold, silver, pearls, and grain, and then 
hathing the child while certain prayers are re- 
cited; if they throw a piece of dough in the stove before baking, 
if they wash their hands before praving, bless a cup of wine 
before meals and pass it round among the people at table; if 
they pronounce hlessings while slaughtering poultry, cover the 
blood with earth, separate the veins from meat, soak the Hesh 
in water before cooking, and cleanse it from blood; if they eat 


Signs of 
Judaism. 
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gave no heed to the pope's 
nrgent recommendation to 
treat the Maranos more 
humanely; and they still 
morestrongly disapproved 
his giving absolution to heretics condemned by the 
tribunal. Upon this subject Queen Isahella ad- 
dressed an autograph letter to Sixtus 1V., which he 
answered at length (Feb. 23. 1483). While recogni- 
zing her piety, be hinted that the queen was urged 
to proceed. sa rigorously against the Maranos “һу 
ambition and greed for earthly possessions, rather 
than hy zeal for the faith and true fear of God " 
Still, he made many concessions. Although, as he 
expressly says in the bull of May 25, 1493, he 
was the only power to whom final appeal could be 
made in matters of faith, yet, at. the request of the 
Spanish sovercigns, he appointed the Archbishop of 
Seville, Inigo Manrique, judge of appeals for Spain, 
This, however, did not prevent the vacillating pope 
from issuing a few months later (Aug. 2) the bull 
"Ad Futuram Rei Memoriam," in which he com 
manded that all Maranos who had repented at Rome 
and had done penance should no longer he perse- 
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cuted by the Inquisition. The fact that he had per- 
mitted as many copies as possible to be made of this 
bull did not prevent him from repealing it eleven 
days later (Aug. 13). By way of further concession 
to the royal couple the pope appointed as oflicinls of 
tbe Inquisition only clericals of pure Christian de- 
scent and orthodox Catholies in no degree related to 
Maranos. 

On Oct. 17, 1483, Thomas de Torquemada, then 
sixty-three years of age and prior of a monastery at 
Segovia, his native city, was appointed inquisitor- 
Ilis chief endeavor was to make the Inqui- 
Tribunals were established in 


general, 
sition more elective. 
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| either sex suffered at the stake, among them Alvaro 
| de Belmonte, Pero Сатса, Maestre Fernando (known 
| ag “el Licenciado de Cordova "), and Marin Gonsales 
| la Pampana. Juan Gonsales Pampana, husband of 
the last-named, was burned in etligy on the follow- 
ing day together with 41 others, some of whom, like 
him, had Шей, and some of whom had died. On 
Mareh 15, 1485, not less than 8 were burned alive 
and 54 in efligy. One of the former was Juan Gon- 
sales Eseogido, who was reputed to be a rabbi and 
“ Confesor de los Confesos” (Proeess of Maria Gon- 
sales la Pampana and of Juan G. Escogido, pub- 
lished, after the aets of the Inquisition, in * Boletin 
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VARIOLS MANNERS OF TORTURING DURING TOE INQUISITION. 
(After Picart.) 


quick suceession at Cordova, Jaen, and Ciudad Real. 
At Cordova, seat of the oldest tribunal next to Seville, 
the first inquisitors were Pedro Marti- 


Thomas de nez de Barrio and Alvar Gonzalez: and 
Torque- one of the first to be condemned was 
mada. Pedro Fernandez de Aleaudete, treas- 


urer of a church (Ad. de Castro, "Ju- 
dios en Espana,” p. 118; “Boletin Acad. list.” v. 
401 ct seq.). The first inquisitors at Jaen were Juan 
Garcia de Canas, chaplain to their majesties, and 
Juan de Yarea, prior of a monastery at Toledo, The 
tribunal at Ciudad Real, whose first inquisitors were 
Pedro Diaz de Costana and Franeiseo Sanchez de la 
Fuente, existed only two years. From Feb. 6, 1484, 
to May 6, 1485, ten autos da fc were held in that city, 
the largest being eclebrated Feb, 23-24, 1484, and 
March 15, 1485. On Feb. 23 about 26 Maranos of 


Acad. Hist.” xx. 485 e£ seq., xxii. 189 e£ seq). In 
May, 1485, the tribunal of Ciudad Real was trans- 
ferred to Toledo. 

In order to give more uniformity and stability to 
the tribunal, Torquemada drafted an inquisitorial 
constitution, “Compilacion de las Instrueciones.” 
containing twenty-eight articles, to whieh several 
additions were subsequently made. It provided for 
а respite of thirty or forty days for those accused 
of Judaizing, and that all who voluntarily eon- 

fessed within that time should, on 

Conditions payment of a small fine and on ma 
of king presents to the state treasury, re- 
Confession. main in possession of their property. 
They had to make their confession in 

writing before the inquisitors and several wit. 
nesses, conscientiously answering all questions ad- 
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dressed to them concerning the time and duration of 
their Judaizing. Thereupon followed the public 
recantation, which could be made in secret only in 
rire cases. Those that confessed only after the cx- 
piration of the respite were punished by having their 
property contiscated or by imprisonment for life 
(“carcel perpetuo ") according to the gravity of the 
offense. Maranos under twenty years of age who 
admitted that they were obliged by their parents, 
relations, or other persons to observe Jewish cere- 
monies were not subject to confiscation of their prop- 
erty, but were compelled to wear fora certain length 
of time the sanbenito (see Асто pa Fr). Those 
that confessed after the publication of the testimony, 
hut before sentence was pronounced, were admitted 
to “reconciliation,” but were sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life, while those that concealed. part of 
their guilt were condemned to the stake. Ifa sus- 
pected Marano could not be convicted of apostasy 
he was to be tortured; if he confessed on the rack, 
he was condemned to death asa Judaizer; but if he 
recanted his confession or resorted to untruths, he 
was again subjected to torture, 

The prisons of the Inquisition—which, with the 
instruments of torture, still exist in some cities in 
Spain, as in Saragossa—were small, dark, damp 
apartments, often underground. The food of the 
eaptives, furnished at their own cost, was both 
meager and poor; and their only beverage was 
water. Complaining aloud, crying, or whimpering 
was rigorously repressed. The punishment inflicted 
by the Inquisition was imprisonment, cither for a 
stated time or for life, or death by fire. If impenitent 
the condemned was tied to the stake and burned alive; 
if penitent he was strangled before being placed on 
the pile. Flight was considered equivalent to a 
confession ог to a relapse (“relapse”) to Judaism. 
The property of the fugitive was contiscated, and 
he himself was burned in efligy (* Compilacion de 
las Instrucciones del Oficio de la S. Inquisicion.” 
Madrid, 1667; Llorente, Lc. 175 et :אא‎ “R. E. J.” 
Xi. 01 61 seq.). 

With Torquemada the Inquisition was introduced 
into Catalonia (Oct. 17, 1483); as to Valencia, it had 
existed there sinee 1420, the inquisitor being the 

Dominican Juan Cristobal de Gualbes 
In Aragon, (Galves). In Aragon the Inquisition 
Catalonia, could be instituted only witb the con- 


and sent of the Cortes; and its introdnc- 
Valencia. tion according to the new organization 


was determined (April, 1484) only after 
violent debates. Gaspar Juglar, and Pedro Arbues, 
"non of the metropolitan church of Saragossa, 
were appointed inquisitors for Aragon, and Pedro 
d'Epila and Martin Iüigo for Valencia. On May 10, 
1484, the first auto da fé at Saragossa was held 
under the presideney of Maestre Julian, who, ac- 
cording to Lea, is identical with Gaspar Juglar. 
Пе was soon after poisoned by the Conversos or 
Maranos. 

There was violent opposition to the Inquisition 
throughont Aragon as well asin Catalonia; notonly 
the Conversos and persons descended from Con versos 
or connected with them by marriage, but Christians 
also considered the Inquisition as destructive of their 
liberties. There was so much opposition that the 
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assembled Cortes determined to send a deputa 
tion to protest to the king, who remained intlexi: 
ble, even refusing the enormous. sum which the 
Maranos offered to induce him to revoke the decree 
confiscating their property. The Maranos in de 

spair then assassinated the inquisitor 


Death ARBUES, When the murder. became 
of Pedro known, the populace proceeded to the 
Arbues. ghetto in order to kill the ews and 


Maranos, anda fearful massacre would 
have followed had not the young Archbishop Al 
fonso de Aragon appeared in time to pacify the 
people. 

This conspiracy incited the Inquisition to horrible 
activity. Between Dec. 15, 1485, and the beginning 
of the sixteenth century one or two autos da fe were 
held nearly every month at Saragossa. Especial 
severity was exercised toward the instigators of and 
participants in the conspiracy. Juan de Esperanden 
first had his hands chopped off. and was then 
dragged with Vidal de Urango to the market-place, 
and beheaded. Both were quartered and finally 
burned June 30, 1186. On Dec. 15 a similar fate 
befell the scholarly Francisco de S. Fe (a desecndant 
of Jerome de S. Fe), who was held in high esteem by 
{һе governor of Aragon. Juan de la Abadia, who 
had attempted suicide, was dragged through the 
streets, quartered, and burned Jan. 21, 1487. Four 
weeks later the Jesuit Juan Martinez de Rueden, in 
whose possession anti-Christian books in Hebrew 
were found, was burned; and on April 10, 1492, his 
relative, the widow of Antonio de Rueda of Cata- 
layud, who had kept the Sabbath and had regularly 
eaten “hamyn” (* potagium vocatum hamyn ? = חמ‎ 
or"shalet "), meta similar fate. Gaspar de S. Cruce 
and Juan Pedro Sanchez, who had eseaped to Tou- 
louse, were burned ір etligy. During the last fifteen 
years of the fifteenth century more than fifty autos 
da fé were held at Saragossa, and during the year in 
which the Jews were expelled. from Spain not less 
than nine were celebrated there; hundreds of mem- 
bers of the most wealthy and prominent families— 
those of Sanchez, Caballeria, Santangel, Paternoy, 
Monfort, Ram, Almacan, and Clemente— were either 
burned or sentenced to imprisonment for life (Пепгу 
C. Lea, *'The Martyrdom of 5. Pedro Arbnes,” New 
York, 1889; Rios, "list." iii. 615-031; “R. E. J.” 
xi. 84 e£ seq.). 

The Maranos of Toledo likewise resisted the intro- 
duction of the Inquisition; and several of them con- 
spired to kill the inquisitor. In May, 1485, the in- 
quisitors Pero Diaz de la Costana and Vasco Ramirez 
de Ribera entered Toledo. On June2an attack was 
made on one of them; but he was protected by the 
populace, who, falling upon the conspirators, De 
la Torre and his four companions, strangled and 
hanged them. The inquisitors granted a respite of 
forty days to the Maranos, which was extended. to 
seventy, in order to afford them the opportunity to 
give themselves up voluntarily {о the Inquisition, 
At the same time they called together the rabbis, 
and demanded from them, under oath and on pain 
of dire punishment, that they pronounce the great 
exeommunication npon all the Jews, and that they 
recall itonly after the Jews had denounced all Mara- 
nos following Jewish customs. Some frightened 
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Jews are said to have betrayed their corefigionists ; 
others, poor, degraded, and tilled with hatred against 
the a postates, denounced them as Judaizers, giving 
false testimony. Eight or more of these false wit. 
nesses were tortured with ot irons at the command 
of Queen Isabella (Pulgar, Cron. de los Reyes Catoli- 
соз.” il, fi. 100; = Boletin. еі. 11157.7 xi 297, 
xxiii. 107). 

There was no lack of victims. On Feb. 12, 
1486, occurred the first auto da fé in Toledo in the 
presence of a large concourse of the 
people of the city and of the sur- 
ronnding country. On this day 750 
persons were received into the Church; on April 
2, 900; on June 11, 750. On Aug. 16 of the same 
year, 95 persons, including Alfonso Cota and 
other prominent men, were burned alive; on 6 
following day the pastor of Talavera and a cleric, 
both of whom were adherents of Judaism, were 
burned; and on Oct. 15 severa] hundred deceased 
persons, whose property had been contiscated by the 
state, were burned in effigy. At an auto da fé held 
Dec. 10 following, 950 persons received absolution, 
On Jan. 15 and March 10, 1487, 1,900 Judaizers were 
readmitted to the Church. On May 7, 23 per- 
sons, including a canon, were burned alive; on 
July 25, 1488, 37 persons, and two days later 6 
Jndaizing clericals, shared the same fate. On May 
24, 1490, 21 persons suffered at the stake, and 11 were 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. Ata great auto 
da fé on the following day the bones of 400 Juda- 
izers and many IIebrew books formed the pile for a 
woman wlio wished to die as a Jewess, und who 
expired with the word * Adanai " on her lips. On 
July 25, 1492, eight days before the expulsion, 5 
Maranos were led to the stake, and many others 
were condemned to imprisonment for life. At an 
especially large auto da fé held July 30, 1494, 16 
persons from Guadalajara, Alcalá de Henares, and To- 
ledo were burned, and 30 were condemned to life im- 
prisonment. 1n 1490 three autos da 16 were held, and 
in the following veartwo, Alltliecondemned persons 
were of course deprived of their property (on Toledo 
see “ Boletin Acad. 11186." xi. 285 ct seq., xx. 462). 

Before the end of the tifteenth century there were 
nearly a dozen tribunals in Spain. The one at 
Guadalupe, province of Estremadura, was estab- 
lished as early as that at Toledo; many Maranos 
were living there; and the inquisitor, Nuno de Are- 
vato, proceeded rigorously against them. The tri- 
bunal existed there for a few years only ; but dnring 
that time, beginning with 1485, seven autos da 6 
were held, at which 52 Judaizers were burned alive, 
25 were burned in efligy together with the bones of 
46 deceased persons, 16 were condemned to impris- 
onment for life, and many were senteneed to wear 
the sanbenito, and were deprived of their propert y. 

The Catalonian cities, foo, stubbornly opposed the 
newly organized Inquisition; and in 1436 there were 

riots at Teruel, Lerida, Barcelona, and 


In Toledo. 


Opposition Valencia, during whieh the tribunals 
in were destroyed. lt was not until 1487 
Catalonia. that the inquisitor-general Torque- 


mada was able to appoint Alfonso de 
Espina of Ппеѕса inquisitor of Barcelona. De Es- 
pina began his activity on Jan. 25, 1488, with a sol- 
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cimn auto da fe, the first victim being the royal of- 
cial Santa Fe, a descendant of a well-known 
Jew-hater, Jerome de Santa Fé. On May 2, 1489, 
the wile of Jacob Monfort, the former Catalonian 
treasurer, was burned in etligy : and on March 5 and 
23, 1490, Louis Ribelles, a surgeon of Falces, to- 
gether with his children and his daughter-in-law, was 
condemned to imprisonment for life; his wife Con- 
stancia was burned on March 12 at 'Tarracona, where 
a large auto da fé was held on July 18, 1489; and on 
Mareli 24, 1490, Gabriel Miro (magister in artibus et 
medicina), his wife Blanquina, the wealthy Gaspar 
de Ja Cavalleria, and his wife were burned in etligy. 
Simon de Santangel and his wife, whom their own 
son denounecd to the Inquisition at Huesca as Juda- 

izers, were burned on July 80, 1490, at Lerida. 
In Catalonia the activity of the Inquisition was 
restricted to a few antos da fé held at Barcelona 
and some other cities; and the number of victims 
was limited. The Inquisition was all the more 
active in Old Castile, where Ferdinand and Isabella, 
with Torquemada, did their utmost, not to confirm 
the Maranos in their new faith, but to destroy them 
and to deprive them of their property. On June 19, 
1488, the tribunal of Valladolid held its first anto da 
fé, at which 18 persons who had openly confessed 
Judaism were burned alive. The first inquisitors at 
Segovia were Dr. de Mora and the licentiate De 
Canas; and the first victiin to be publiely burned 
was Gonzalo de Cuellar, whose property to the 
amount of 893,000 maravedis was confiscated by the 
state treasury. Involved in the processagainst him 
were his Jewish relatives, Don Moses de Cuellar, 
the latter's sou Rabbi Abraham and his brother, of 
suytrago, as well as Juan (Chalfon) Conbiador (= 
“changer”) and Isaac Herrera, both 


Conform- of Segovia (“Boletin Acad. list.” 
ing Jews xxiii 3823 ct seq). At Avila the first 
Involved. victims were the Francos, who were 


accused of having murdered the child 
La GUARDIA. Between 1490 and the end of the 
century more than 100 persons were burned at A vila 
as “Judios” or Judaizers, the majority being na- 
tives of Avila, with a few from Arevalo, Oropesa, 
and Almeda; 70 were punished otherwise (see lists 
of the condemned in Fita, Ze. i. 51 @ seq.). 
Torquemada aecused even bishops who were of 
Jewish descent, as Juan Arias Davila, Bishop of 
Segovia, and Pedro de Aranda, Bishop of Calahorra. 
During his term of fifteen years he condemned more 
than 8,000 Jews and Maranos to be burned alive, 
and more than 6,000 in effigy. His successor, the 
scholarly Dominican Diego Deza, the friend and 
patron of Columbus, wus equally cruel, eondemning 
many Maranos. On Feb. 22. 1501, a great auto da 
fé was held at Toledo, at whieh 38 persons were 
burned, all of them from Herrera. On the follow- 
ing day 67 women of Herrera and 4100000 were 
burned at Toledo; a few days previously about 90 
Maranos of Chillon were burned at Cordova; and on 
March 30, 1501, 9 persons were burned at Toledo, 
white 56 young men and 87 young women were con- 
demned to life imprisonment. In July of the same 
year 45 persons were burned at Seville, among them 
а young woman 25 years of age, who was considered 
a scholar and who read the Bible with her fellow 
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sufferers (^ Boletin Acad. list." AL. 307 ef seg. ; “R 
DSL хим 208 XXXVI, Ото). Diggs Dezi, of 
Jewish descent on his mother's side, despite his 
cruelty to the Jews, was himself accused of Judai 
ging. As he was continually ill, Juan, Bishop of 
Vigue, was appointed grand inquisitor of Aragon, 
and Francisco de Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo, 
was appointed grand inquisitorof Castile, even dur- 
ing Deza's lifetime. 

Deza's most pliable tool was Diego Rodriguez 
Lucero, the inquisitor of Cordova, who enjoyed the 
special favor of Ferdinand and Isabella. For his 
espionage and confiseations he reeeived from them 
“ayudas de Costa” to the value of 20,000 and 25,000 


maravedis. Tle was a monster of cruelly aud com 
mitted so many atrocities that Gon- 

Diego zalo de Avora wrote to the royal sec 
Rodriguez retary Almazan on July 16, 1507: 
Lucero. © Deza, Lucero, and Juan de Ja Fuente 


have dishonored all provinces; they 
have no regard cither for God or for justice; they 
kill, steal, and dishonor girls and women to the dis- 
grace of the Christian religion.” In order to curry 
favor with King Ferdinand, Lucero brought accusa- 
tions against all persons suspected of being of dew- 
ish blood, regardless of their station in life, and 
extorted confession on the rack. One of these vic- 
tims was the young Archdeacon de Castro, whose 
mother was of an old Christian family, while his 
father was a Marano; his revenues, amounting to 
800,000 maravedis, were divided among Lucero, 
Cardinal Carvajal, the roval treasurer, and the 
king's secretary. A bachelor of divinity, Mem- 
breque by name, was accused of having publicly 
preached on the doctrines of Judaism, wherenpon 
Lucero procured a list of the persons who had lis- 
tened to his sermon, and all of them, 107 in number, 
were burned alive. 

No one was sure of his life. The prisons were 
crowded, and large numbers of prisoners were taken 
to Toro, the seat of the supreme council of the In- 
quisition. | Lucero's principal object was the contis- 
cation of property, us the Bishop of Cordova and 
many dignitarics of the city stated in a complaint 
against him which they sent to the pope. The most 
prominent persons of Cordova requested the inquis- 
itor-general Deza to depose Lucero; and an appeal 
was made to Queen Juana and her husband, Philip 
of Austria, who then lived in Flanders. On Sept. 
30, 1505, Philip and Juana addresscd a cedula to 
Deza, in which they sharply criticized Lucero's 
proceedings and suspended the Inquisition until 
their arrival in Spain. Though this missive was 
disregarded, Philip’s coming filled the Maranos with 
new hope. At Rome they had bonght the Curia; 
and they had olfered 100,000 ducats to King Ferdi- 
nand during his sojourn at Valladolid if he would 
suspend the Inquisition until the arrival of the 
young couple. At first matters looked very bright 

for their attempts, and Lucero's con- 


Attempts duct was the object of an investiga- 
to Check tion. Unfortunately, Philip died sud 
Lucero.  denly, and Lucero, now emboldened, 


asserted that most of the knights and 

nobles of Cordova and other cities were Judaizers, 

and had synagogues in their houses. The highest 
VI.—3s 
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dignitaries were treated by him like “Jewish dogs.” 
lle accused the pions Hernando de Talavera, 
Archbishop of Granada, who had Jewish blood in 
his veins, and his whole family. of Judaizing. Tis 
relatives were imprisoned, and he himself, who once 
had been the confessor of Queen Isabella, was com 
pelled with many other converts to go barefoot and 
hbarcheaded in procession through the streets. of 
Granada The exposure brought on an attack of 
fever, and he died tive days later, 

Ferdinand, who reascended the throne after 
Philip's death, was obliged to dismiss Deza, in order 
to stem the movement against the Enquisition at 
Cordova; and Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo, was 
appointed inquisitor-general in his place (dune, 
1507. The supreme council of the Inquisition, 
headed by Ximenes, decided in May, 150%, to im 
prison Lucero; and he was taken in chains to Bur 
gos and confined in the castle there, The “Con 
geregacion бопса," consisting of the most pious and 
learned bishops and other high ecclesiasties of the 
whole country, was commissioned to investigate the 
charges against Lucero, and at a solemn session held 
at Valladolid Aug. 1, 1508, it gave orders for the lib- 
eration of all those imprisoned on the charge of 
Judaizing (Henry €. Lea, * Lucero, the Inquisitor,” 
in “Am. Hist. Review.” il. 611-626; Rios, * Hist,” 
iii. 453 ef seq.). 

The grand inquisitor Cardinal Ximenes de Cis- 
neros was not more tolerant toward the Maranos 
than his predecessor had been; he caused many to 
be burned and many thousands to be punished by 
forcing them to perform various acts as penance, A 
few vears after his death the victims of incessant per- 
sceution, profiting by the opposition of Castile to the 
young Charles 1. (afterward Emperor Charles V.). 
sent a deputation, consisting of the most. prominent 

Maranos, to King Charles in Flanders, 
Attitude of requesting him to restrict the powers of 
Charles V. the Inquisitiou and to have testimony 

heard in public. Asan inducement to 
the king they offered him a very large sum, said to 
have amounted to 800,000 gold thalers. In order to 
win over the Curia, Gutierrez sent his nephew, Luis 
(Gutierrez, to Rome, where other converts, among 
them Diego de las Casas and Bernaldino Diez, were 
working forthem. The tolerant Pope Leo X. grant 
cd them a bull such as they desired, and which some 
persons claim to have scen in a Spanish translation. 
Assoon as Charles heard of the intended bull, he made 
every effort to preventits publication. Hesent word 
to Leo X. by his envoy Lope Hurtado de Mendoza 
that the complaints of the converts as well as the 
ex postulations of a few Spanish prelates and of mis- 
informed or interested persons deserved no credit, and 
that the inquisitor-zeneral for Castile, Adrian, for- 
merly Bishop of Tortosa, who had been appointed 
May 4, 1518, was much more inclined to moderation 
than to severity. Furthermore, he stated that the 
converts had sent a complaint to lim against the 
servants of the Inquisition, and had offered to him, 
as formerly to his grandfather, a large sum to re- 
strain the tribunal. Moreover, Charles atlirmed that 
under no conditions would he allow a bull restrain- 
ing the lnquisition to be published in his kingdom. 
The pope acceded to Charles's demand, issuing the 
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hrief of Oct. 12, 1519; and the Inquisition pursued 
its course unchecked (“ Boletin Acad. ITist." xxxiii. 
307 et seq. ; “OR. E. J.” xxxvii. 269 e£ seq). Never- 
theless, Charles would have restrained. the Inquisi- 
tion in his dominions had not his chancellor Selva- 
gio, who advocated the plan, died. After his death 
Charles became an ardent protector of the Tuquisi- 
tion. Down to 1538 there were tribunals at Seville, 
Cordova, Jaen. Toledo, Valladolid, Calahorra, Lle- 
rena, Saragossa, Valencia, Barcelona, Cuenca, Gra- 
nada, Tudela, and at Palma in the Balearic Isles, 
where the first auto da fé was held in 1506, and 22 
Judaizers were burned incihgy. Several fews were 
burned alive in 1509 and 1510, and 62 Judaizers were 
burned in effigy in the following year. 

Tlie cruel Philip 11. favored the Inquisition. One 
of his grand inquisitors was Fernando de Valdes, 
formerly Archbishop of Seville, who 
was unsurpassed for his cruelty. The 
Cortes in vain repeatedly remonstrated 
against the terrible abuses of the tri- 
bunals and demanded that they be restricted. Philip 
IIT. was very weak, and during his reign the Inqui- 
sition proceeded still more shamelessly after the un- 
successful attempt of the Duke de Olivares 0 it. 
Under this king as well as under his successor, Philip 
IV., Jews were burned throughout the realm; every 
tribunal held at least one great auto da fé each year. 
The largest number occurred in Andalusia, at Se- 
ville, Granada, and Cordova. The fanatical popu- 
lace gathered in greater multitudes at the autos than 
at theaters and bull-fights. Every auto was like a 
great popular festival, to whieh the knigbts and 
representatives of neighboring cities were solemnly 
invited, the windows of the houses nearest. to the 
quemadera being reserved for therm. Great autos 
were held at Cordova on Dec. 8, 1625; May 8, 1655; 
and June 29, 1665. Among the large number burned 
at the first of these was Manucl Lopez, who obsti- 
nately resisted all attempts at conversion. At the 
last-mentioned auto the city spent, according to the 
bills preserved in the municipal archives, not less 
than 392,616 maravedis for food served ta the in- 
quisitors and theirservants, the dignitaries, knights, 
and invited guests. The auto lasted from seven in 
the inorning till nine at night; and 55 Judaizers 
were burned, 3 of them alive. In addition 16 were 
burned in cfhigy. Under Philip IV. a tribunal was 
instituted at. Madrid, the new capital, and on July 4, 
1632, the first auto was held for Judaizers in ecele- 
bration of the delivery of Elizabeth of Bourbon. 
One of the largest autos at Madrid took place on 
June 30, 1680, in the presence of King Charles II. 
and his young wife. In the previous vear. bet ween 
May 6 and May 28, five autos lad been held at 
Palma, at which 210 * Chiuetas” (or Maranos) were 
condemned to imprisonment for life; and on May 6, 
1691, 25 Chuetas were burned there. 

Philip V. took the Inquisition under his especial 
care, During the forty-six years of his reign it cel- 
ebrated its greatest triumphs. Every tribunal held 
oue and sometimes two or three autos a year for 
Judaizers. In 1722 three autos were held at Seville, 
and two each at Murcia and Cuenca; in 1723 
three were held at Granada, and two euch at Valla- 
dolid, Toledo, and Cuenca. During the reign of 
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Philip V. 1,564 persons were burned alive and 782 in 
efligy, and 11,730 were senteuced to various punish- 
ments, ranging from imprisonment for six months 
to imprisonment for life. Nine-tenths of tbis num- 
ber were aceused of Judaizing. 

Under Ferdinand VI. and Charles UT. tbe power 
of the Inquisition was more and more restricted. 
Judaizers were no longer burned; and the terrible 
auto da fé became less frequent. King Joseph 
Bonaparte abrogated the Inquisition iu 1808, and 
the Cortes condemned it in 1813; but, to the aston- 
ishment of both nations aud rulers, Ferdinand VII. 
reinstituted it. Not until 1834 did the tribunals of 
the Inquisition disappear completely from Spain; in 
1835 its property was devoted to the payment of 
the publie debt. Through the Inquisition Spain was 
depopulated and impoverished, 

After the discovery of the New World, Spain in- 
troduced the Inquisition into her Ameriean colonies, 
and proceeded against the Maranos and Jews who 

had sought refuge there. One of the 
In tirst to he condemned by the Inquisi- 


America. tion at New Española was Diego Ca- 
hallero, the son of Neo-Cliristians from 
Barrameda. The Inquisition was introduced inte 


Mexico in 1571; and three years later the first auto 
da fé was held. Between 1574 and 1593 nine autos 
were held there. At one held Dee. 8, 1596, 60 per- 
sons appeared in the sanbenito, and more than 100 
at the auto of March 25, 1602. In 1608 Jorge de 
Almeida was excommunicated "in contumaciam,” 
and in 1645 the young Gabriel de Granada was sen- 
tenced (Cyrus. Adler, in "Publications Am. Jew. 
list, Soe." iv. 29 et «eg. ; “Trial 01 las 
nada,” ed. С, Adler, 25. No. vi). In 1646 and the 
following years autos continued to be held in Mexico; 
at the first two of tbese, 71 persons, mostly Judai- 
zers, appeared; at the auto of March 10, 1648, 48 per- 
sons, among them Anna Xu:rez; and in 1649 many 
Judaizers were either readmitted to the Church or 
burned in efligy. In 1659 Diego Diaz and Francisco 
Botello suffered at the stake as faithful Jews (A. 
de Castro, “Historia de los Judios en España,” 
p. 214; Puighlanch. “Inquisition Unveiled,” р. 
106). 

There were also tribunals at Lima and Cartha gena. 
One of the first victims at Lima, about 158], was 
the physician Juan Aivarez of Zafra, who, together 
with his wife, children, and father, was burned asa 
confessor of Judaism. <A few years later a similar 
fate befell Manuel Lopez, also called * Luis Coro- 
nado.” A great auto dla fé was held at Lima Jan. 23, 
1639. Of the 63 Judaizers who then appeared 11 (and 
these were the wealthiest) were burned. Among the 
martyrs for Judaism on that day were the physician 
Francisco Meldonado de Silva, also called “Eli Naza- 
reno," and Diego Lopez de Fonseca. At the same 
time the physician Thomas (Isaac) Tremino (Tre- 
biño) de Sobremonte was burned at Lima, or, accord- 
ing to another source, at Mexico. In all, 129 autos 
da fé were held in America; and in the period be- 
tween 1581 and 1776, 59 persons were burned alive, 
and 18 in effigy. 

The Inquisition was not introduced into Portugal 
until after many struggles. Jolin IIl. (1521-57), 
possessed of the most intense hatred for the Neo- 
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Christians, begun to intrigne for its establishment 
in his dominions. lle was supported in his schemes 
by Queen Catherine, a granddaughter 


Introdue- of Isabella the Catholic, and especially 
tion into by a converted Jew named enrique 
Portugal. Nurs, who represented to the king 


that the greater part of the Neo-Chris- 
tians were still Jews at heart, and who strongly urged 
the institution of the tribunal. 

A further stimulus to the introduction of the In- 
quisition was the appearance of the adventurer 
David Reubeni, who, after circumcision, called bim- 
self Solomon Morko (Maleho) and the young Portu- 
enese visionary Diogo Pires, who was so power- 
fully influenced. by Molko. The Maranos, trusting 
in the Messianic redemption proclaimed by Molko, 
ventured in their enthusiasm to resene a few women 
from the clutches of the Spanish Inquisition, En- 
raged at this, Selavo, the inquisitor uf Badajoz, 
wrote tothe king (March 30, 1528), besecehing him 
to follow the example of the neighboring country 
and to extirpate the Neo-Christian heretics, root and 
branch. At the same time, the Maranos in Gouvea 
were falsely accused of having desecrated an image 
of the Virgin and were subjected to other gronnd- 
less charges. The King, influenced by these facts as 
well as by the continued urging of the young queen 
and of “other powerful lords,” as stated in a memo- 
rial of the Neo-Cliistians to the pope, was tinally 
induced to adopt the plan for the introduction of 
the Inquisition, But Jews were burned in Portu- 
gal even before the introduction of the Inquisition. 
To the great delight of the populace, who arranged 
fora bull-tight to celebrate the event, the Bishop of 
Ceuta, a Conner Fraucisenn, caused tive Maranos who 
had observed the Mosaic law to be publicly burned 
in Olivenca, which town belonged to his diocese, 

The king, in spite of the dissuasion of the noble 
Bishop Fernando Coutinho of Silves and of Diogo 
Pinheiro of Funchal, applied to the pope for per- 
mission to introduce the Moly Otice. In the spring 

of 1591 the king commissioned Bras 


John III. Neto, his ambassador at the Curia, to 
Seeks to obtain Irom Pope Clement VII. as 
In- quickly and secretly as possible a bull 


to this effect. At first Bras Neto en- 
countered great opposition: for Cardi- 
nal Lorenco Pucci openly deelared that King John’s 
chief aim was, as had been that of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, to get possession of the Maranos’ property. 
Pueci, however, died shortly after, and the bull 
“Cum ad Nihil Magis,” which gratitied King John’s 
wishes, was obtained (Dec. 17, 1531). At the sugges- 
tion of Affonso, the Franciscan Diogo da Silva, con- 
fessor of King John, was appointed grand inquisitor. 

But it was a far ery from the papal deeree to the 
actual establishment of the Inquisition. Da Silva, 
who had been appointed grand inquisitor, refused to 
асеер the position, whieh he detested. 


troduce It. 


Restrain- Inthe meanwhile the Nco-Christians, 
ing the who were kept informed of the prog- 
Neo- ress of affairs by friendsin Rome, made 


Christians. preparations to emigrate, although a 

law issued hy John on June 14, 1582, 
songht to make it impossible for them to leave the 
country. avery one who should aid or abet the Ma- 
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ranos in theirattempt to escape was to be punished 
with eonfiscation of property, and any owner of 
a vessel and any captain who shonld transport tbem 
were to be senteneed to death, 

As it seemed to the Neo-Christians that they were 
destined to be killed, they determined to adopt the 
most extreme measures and to turn to Rome for pro- 
tection, They sent to that city the talented Marano 
Duarte de Paz, who obtained first the suspension 
of the bull, then (Oct. 17, 1532) its abrogation, and 
finally (April 7, 1533) the bull of pardon (* Bulle de 
Perdon”), In this the pope pointed out that those 
who had been Japtized by force were not to be re- 
garded as members of the Chureh, and hence not 

as heretics; but that, on the other 


' Bulle de hand, those who had been voluntarily 
Perdon" brought into the Church by their 
of 1539. parents were to be regarded as Chris- 


tians. and even if they had neverthe- 
less been educated as Jews were to be treated with 
consideration and won over to Christianity through 
kindness und love. 

According to this bull all Neo-Christians shared in 
the edict of pardon and were to be enabled to leave 
the country with their property.  Disregarding the 
threats of ban and excommunieation, John pre- 
vented the publication of thebnll; and he employed 
every means to have it repealed, Пе sent D. Пеп- 
riquez de Menezes as ambassador extraordinary to 
Rome. With the aid of Cardinal Santiqnatro, 
Menezes finally sueeecded in having the matter in- 
vestigated by a new commission, consisting of Car- 
dinals Campeggio and De Cesis, in whose knowledge 
and integrity the pope had full confidence, of San- 
tiquatro and of the Portuguese ambassador. Asa 
result. of their report Clement issued a new and 
much more energetie brief (April 2, 1534), and a few 
попі later (July 26) another bricf to the nuncio in 
Lishon, ordering him to publish the bull of April 7, 
1533, without delay and to effect the liberation of all 
imprisoned Maranos. 

Under Clement's successor, Paul IH., a friend to 
the Jews, the struggle concerning the Inquisition in 

Portugal was continued. King John, 
Continued in whose interest the Spanish ambas- 
Struggles. sador at Rome, Count de Cifuentas, 

and Cardinal Santiquatro were active, 
left no means untricd to induce the pope to repeal 
the bull of his predecessor. At the same time the 
representatives of the Neo-Christians, Duarte de 
Paz and Diogo Rodriguez Pinto (who joined De 
Paz later), were not idle. Paul decided in Nov. (3 
or 26), 1534, that for the present the “ Bulle de Per- 
don" should not be published. IIe then submitted 
the matter for further careful investigation to a 
commission consisting of theologians and jurists, 
among whom were Cardinals Ilieronymo Ghenneei, 
author of a work in defense of the Neo-Christians, 
and Jacobo Simonctta, one of the most learned men 
in the Curia. The majority of this commission ex- 
pressed itself in favor of the Neo-Christians. At the 
same time the papal nuneio in Lisbon informed the 
Curia that the ^ Bulle de Perdon ” had been published 
throughout the land, but that the. king not only re- 
fused to liberate those imprisoned for their religious 
belief, but had made new arrests and had renewed 
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(June 14, £535) for three yours the law of July 4 
1532, proliibittug emigration. 

With John, as with his father Manuel, the clilef 
concern Was the property of the Maranos; and for 
this reason neither father nor son wished them to 
leave the eountry. The former desired to baptize 
them; the latter, to burn them. Knowing this, the 
pope issued the humane brief of July 20, 1535, in 
which every one, on pain of excommunication, was 
forbidden to hinder the emigration of the Maranos. 
Soon after the issue of this brief the pope made a 
proposition to King John—it is said on the advice of 
Diogo Rodriguez Pinto—to grant pardon toall Neo- 
Christians, even to those imprisoned, and to permit 
them to leave the country within a year. [n case 
he did this, the pope would permit the king to intro- 
duce the Inquisition iu. the way he desired. John, 
however, would listen to no concessions of this sort. 

Tired of these endless negotiations, Paul issued 
(Oct. 12, 1535) а new and decisive bull, similar to 
the " Bulle de Perdon ” of April 7, 1533, in which he 

suppressed all suits brought against 


Bull the Neo-Christians. canceled every 
of Oct. 12, contiseation of their property, and an- 
1535. nulled all sentences against them with- 


out regard to place of residence or to 
any avowals made by them. tn short, he declared 
all Neo-Christians of Portugal to be free. This bull 
was published in all parts of the country, the king 
being unable to prevent it. The whole Christian 
population of Portugal feared the anger of Rome. 
John, and still more eagerly the Infante Alfonso, 
hastened to liberate the imprisoned Maranos, espe- 
cially those who had a recommendation from Rome 
(“ Bullir. Roman.” ed. Cherubini, i. 712 ef 
Itercnlano, * Da Origem . . . da Inquisição,” ii; 148 
et seq.). 

It was said that the pope was willing to sanction 
the institution of a tribunal for matters of faith on 
the following conditions: namely, that the Inquisi- 
tion should not be an independent institution: that 
the evidenee of servants, low persons, or convicts 
should not be received: that the testimony of wit- 
nesses should not be kept secret; that the prisons 
should be kept open; that suits should not be 
brought against deceased persons: that the property 
of hereties should not fall to the state treasury, but 
to the heirs of the condemned; and that appeal to 
the Coria should be permitted (Sousa, “Annies,” p. 
459; llerculano, Le. ii. 107 «£5seq.).. The hatred of the 
king toward the Maranos and his greed were too 
great to permit him to assent to any such conditions. 
In order to attain his end he turned to his brother- 
in-law, Emperor Charles V., to secure his interven- 
tion with the pope. Accordingly, when Charles 
entered Rome (April, 1596) as victorover the Turks, 
he asked the pope as a special favor to grant John's 
demand, Paul, however, refused, saying that the 
Maranos of Portugal, who had been forcibly bap- 
tized, could not be regarded as Christians. 

Meanwhile Dnarte de Paz had been disposed of 
—not without the knowledge or the connivance of 
King John—and unfortunately the enormous sums 
which he had promised the Roman Curia could not 
be raised by the Neo-Christians. Tn vain did the 
nuneio Della Ruvere negotiate with the rich Maranos 
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in vora; he abo put himself in couunnnication 
with the wealthy Diogo Mendes, who hiad already 
тае so miany pecuniary sacrifices for the sake of 
his fellow sufferers, Paul could not long withstand 
the violent demands of the emperor. The Portu- 
euese ambassador at Rome, Alvare Mendes de Vas 
concellos, pressed for a settlement of the affair; and 
ou May 23, 1586, the pope issued a bull in which the 
establishment of the Inquisition in Portugal was 
definitely announced and by which the 
Bull bulls of April 7, 1552, and Oct. 13. 
of May 23, 1585, were wholly repealed (A boab, 
1536. "Nomologia o Discursos Legales," p. 
293, the text of which is followed by 
Manasseh b. Israel, "аре Addresses,” p. 15, in 
Lucien Wolf, “Menasseh ben Israel's Mission to 
Oliver Стои Пл, mous, Ze. qns. dem. 
“Provas "ik 713 e£ seq). Paul IHL, however, im 
posed, for the first three years, the conditions that 
the procedure customary їп Civil courts should be 
observed; that the names of the accusers and wit 
nesses Should not be concealed from the nnfortunate 
Neo-Christians: and that during the first ten years 
the property of the condemned should be secured to 
their nearest relatives. doln ostensibly acceded to 
these conditions, 

Before the Inquisition began its activity, the hu 
шапе Inquisitor-veneral Diogo da Silva, who had 
been reeommended by Paul, promulgated a mani- 
festo їп which all Maranos were required within 
thirty days to make a complete confession of faith, 
under promise ot full pardon. before the thirty 
days hcl expired two of the most influential Neo 
Christians of Lisbon, Jorge Lead and Nuno Ten 
riquez, entered into negotiations with the Infante 
Louis, the King’s brother, for an extension of this 
period to one year. All the representations, how- 
ever, of the Infante and the advice of the most iin- 
portant statesmen were disregarded by the king 
Thereupon, the “representatives of the Jewish na 
tion," as they are called in documents of the time, 
appealed from the pope “ignorant of the true state 
of affairs," as they put it, to the pope whom they 
would acquaint with the real facts; and they tried 
to get [rom him a repeal of the ball of May 23. 
They declared openly: 

“Tf your lfoliness shonld disregard the petitions and the tears 
of the Jewish nation, which we do not indeed expect, we hereby 
swear before God and before your Holiness with loud lamenta- 
tions, and we solemnly declare before the whole world, that, 
since no place has been found where we have been adadtted 
among Christians and since we, our honor, our children, our Hesh 
and blood, have been persecuted, though we have tried to ah- 
stain from Judaism, if hereafter tyranny does not cease, We 
Will do that Which not ane of us would otherwise have thought 
of: namely, we Will return to our Mosaic religion and will 
abandon Christianity. through the teachings of which we haye 
been foreed to take this step. 

H We solemnly declare this, in the face of the cruelty to which 
we are sacrifteed ; We Will make use of tbe right assured to ns 
by your Holiness, by the cardinal protector, and by tbe ambus- 
sudors of Portugal, and we will all leave опг old homes to seek 
safety and protection among less eruel peoples ? (see the memo- 
rial in Herenlano, ii. 182). 

The Maranos were aided considerably in their 
struggle against the Inquisition by the nuneio Della 
Ruvere, who pietnred the cruel procedure of King 
John in the darkest colors, and succeeded. in per- 
suading the pope tocntrast the bull of May 23, 1 
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to a commission lor investigation. This commission 
consisted of Cardinal Ghinucci, Jacobacio, and Car- 
dina} Simoneta. A new nuncio, Ifieronymo Ricenati 
Capodiferro, was sent to Portugal with directions to 

protect the Neo-Christians and to sce 

Further that thé king punctiliously fultilled his 

Ne- agreement, Jn consequence of com- 
gotiations. plaints from Maranos concerning the 
inhuman treatment to which they were 
subjected, a brief was issned (Feb., 1527), in which 
the pope called upon the king, under pain of excom- 
munication, no longer to oppose the emigration of 
Neo-Christians. 11 also authorized every one to give 
the accused help and support. Capodiferro, who 
Was not. proof against gifts of money, liberated tlie 
Maranos from the dungeons of the Inquisition and 
helped them to escape to Turkey and to Barbary. 
In spite of a grand inquisitor and all the machinery 
for persecution, the efforts of the nuncio practically 
put a check npon the Inquisition, and the Neo-Chris- 
tians for a short time enjoyed repose, Irom which 
they were aroused by a remarkable incident. 

In Feb., 1539, placards were found on the doors of 

the cathedrals and churches of Lisbon, with the 
words: “The Messiah has not come. 
The Lisbon Jesus wasnot the true Messiah.” The 
Placard. king and Capodiferro offered rewards 
of 10,000 (or 5,000) erusados for the 
discovery of the author of this proclamation. The 
Maranos, in order to divert suspicion from theni- 
selves aud to escape the popular fury, posted the 
following proclamation on the cathedral door: “J, 
the author, am neither Spaniard nor Portuguese, 
but an Englishman, and if instead of 10,000 you 
should offer 20,000 esendos, you would not discover 
my name.” Nevertheless the author was detected 
in the person of a Marano by the name of Manuel 
da Costa. Stretched on the rack he confessed every- 
thing; and after both his hands had been eut off he 
was publicly burned in Lisbon. The mild treat- 
ment of the Neo-Christians again ceased. The weak 
and lenient Diogo da Silva was removed; the Car. 
dinal-Infante Henrique, a brother of the king, was 
appointed grand inquisitor; and the fanatical John 
of Mello and the immoral John Soares were made 
inquisitors. Jn order to win over the Curia, King 
John sent as ambassador to Rome the unprincipled 
Pedro Mascarenhas, who, by means of money gifts 
and promises, enlisted the cardinals on his side. 
Only the pope remained immovable, We insisted on 
the recall of the newly appointed inquisitor-general, 
and, influenced by reports concerning the eruelty 
of the tribunal, he issued a new bull Oct. 12, 1539, 
ordaining that the names of the ac- 
Bull cuser and of the witnesses be told to 
of Oct. 12, the aceused; that false witnesses be 
1539. punished ; that noone be arraigued on 
the ground of statements made on the 
rack; that a commutation of punishment toa loss of 
property be not allowed without tlie consent of the 
condemned; and that appeal to Rome be always 
permitted, 

This bull remained a dead letter, and John carried 
ou his work with the greatest energy. Ju a commu- 
nication to his ambassador, Mascarenhas, he offered 
to renounce all claim to the property of the con- 
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demned for ten fnll years, if the pope would grant 
the Portuguese Inquisition the same independence 
Which that of Spain possessed. Scarcely had the 
ambassador given this letter to the pope, when Hec- 
tor Antonio, brother of Diogo Antonio, who had 
come directly from Portugal, brought a complaint 
concerning the inhuman procedure of the Cardinal- 
Infante. 

The bull of Oet. 12, 1539, was never published. 
D. Henrique, who was hated by the pope, remained 
grand inquisitor; and the Holy Ollice developed an 
ever greater activity. The first tribunals were es- 
tablished in Lisbon, Evora, and Coimbra. The tri- 
bunal in Lisbon, the first inquisitor of which was 
John of Mello, celebrated its first public auto da fé 
Oct. 23, 1541. Among those burned was Gonçalo 
Bandara, a shoemaker who had proclaimed himself 
a prophet. A few months later the tribunal in 
Evora, the authority of which extended over Alem- 

iejo and Algave, held its first auto da 

First fé. There the tirst to suffer death at 
Portuguese the stake were David Reubeni and 
Auto da Fé. Luis Dias, who had called himself the 
Messiah aud who had imposed upon 

many Neo-Christians, among them the body-physi- 
cian of D. Affonso, brother of the Cardinal-Infante. 

The prisons of the Inquisition filled rapidly, and 
pyres burned in many places. The Maranos, bit- 
terly disappointed in their expectations, tried only 
to limit the power of the tribunal and to have an- 
other nuncio sent to Portugal for their proteetion. 
To these ends they placed large sums at the disposal 
of their representative in Rome, Diogo Fernandez 
Neto, Neto had gained a powerful supporter in Car- 
dinal Parisio, who during his residence in Bologna 
in the second and third sessions of the * Consil pro 
Christianis Noviter Conversis” had demonstrated 
“by reason and law, that considering they [the 
Jews] were forced to accept baptism and were not 
converted willingly, they had not fallen, nor do they 
fall, under any censure” (Aboab, бе. p. 93; Manas- 
seh hen Isracl, Ze. p. 96). Although Neto had of- 
fered to make the pope a preseut of 10,000 crusados 
and to give the nuncio 250 crusados every month, 
and although the pope was strongly urged to take 
the step by Cardinals Parisio and Carpi, it was only 
after a stormy debate between the pontiff and the 
Portuguese minister De Sousa that the pope re- 
solved to appoint a new nuncio. He chose Luis 
Lippomano, Bishop of Bergamo. Lippomano had 
not yet reached Lisbon when a remarkable incident 
occurred, Whieh was exploited by King John to his 
own advantage. Letters were seized which serious- 
ly compromised tlie agents of the Maranos, the new 
nuncio, and even the pope himself. 

The situation of the Maranos was now hopeless. 
The hands of the nuncio were tied: he could do 
nothing for them.  Theiragent, Neto, languished in 
prison; the majority of the cardinals, with P. 
Caraifa (the future Pope Paul ТУ.) at their head, 
sided with the king. The Neo-Christians, wbo had 
nothing more to lose, then sent to Rome new agents 
who by large gifts sueceeded iu winning back many 
cardinals to their cause. Jn order to refute the false 
reports of the Portuguese court and its agents, they 
in 1544 caused a comprehensive memorial to he pre- 
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pared at Rome and given to the vice-thuncollur., 


Alexander Farnese. who was Friendly to the Jews | 


and was at that lime the most influential personage 
in the Curia. 

This memorial, provided with forty-four suppe- 
ments and containing an enumeration. of all the 
trials aud persecutions that the Магапох had suffered 
from their enforced baptism in 1192 up to the time 
of the memorial, exists in manuscript (*5ymmicta 
Lusitania,” xxxi, xxii), in the Bibliotheca da 
Ajuda and in the Dorghesi brary at Home. Jer- 
«nlano, Ze. iii. [09 ef seg., gives several extracts 
[rom it. 

The tribunals proceeded with the greatest cruel у 
even before the Inquisition was sanctioned. The 
eourt at Lisbon, to which all the other courts of the 
country were subordinate, was presided over by the 
inquisitor-gencral Jolin of Mello, the most implaca- 

ble enemy of the Neo-Christians. Phe 


Cruelties  unfortunates, who languished in un- 

Perpe- derground dungeons, had their limbs 
trated at wrenched off; they were bastinadoed ; 
Lisbon. the soles of their feet were cut open, 


the «nuts were smeared with butter; 
and their bodies were then held over the flames. The 
inquisitor in Coimbra was the former bishop of 5. 
Thomas, a Dominican who hated the Neo-Christians 
with inhuman hatred: and his nephew, a lad of six 
teen who could not even write, was his secretary. 
A rich Marano from Porto, Simon Alvares, who had 
settled in Coimbra with his wife and children, was 
imprisoned by the Inquisition after nine years’ resi- 
dence in the city. His little danghter, scarcely ten 
years oll, was placed in front of a brazier of glow- 
ing coals and was told that if she did not at once 
confess that her parents had struck a crucifix in 
Porto, her hands would be burned off immediately. 
In her utter fright the Innecent child confessed, 
Alvares and his wife were burned. 

The aetivity of the Inquisition in Coimbra quickly 
spread over the province of Beira. It sentitsagents 
to "Trancoso, of which the richest inhabitants were 
Neo-Christians, most of whom fled to the mountains. 
Thirty-five persons, the old and sick, who had been 
unable to escape, were arrested and thrown into the 
prisons of the Inquisition. The first inquisitor in 
Evora was Pedro Alvares de Paredes. a Castilian 
who had been inquisitor in Llerena, but had been 
dismissed on account of various irregularities. He 
possessed a rare faculty for extorting avowals from 
the accused. 1e forged letters and read forged de- 
cisions to the prisoners, and by this means forced his 
victims to admit what he demanded of them. In La- 
mego, the home of many Maranos, the Inquisition 
was introduced toward the end of 1542, to the inde- 
scribable joy of the populace. At the sight of the of- 
ficers of the Inquisition the Neo-Cliristians were filled 
with such terror that most of them Hed to "Fras-os- 
Montes, but they were brought back to Lamego. A 
little later Porto also received a tribunal. The bishop 
of the diocese, Balthasar Limpo, a Carniclite, was the 
inquisitor, and he waged a war of complete exter- 
mination against the Neo-Christians. Criminals and 
prostitutes were hired to testify against them. A 
veritable monster was a certain Francisco Gil, who 
went about his business of capturing Maranos very 
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eraftily The numberof imprisoned Neo- Christians 
became so large that the jails of the Inquisition 
could not hold them. bu Lisbon the Estaos, situated 
an the Recio place, and several public buildings 
were ntilized as prisons. Seven or eight girls and 
women were often stretched on the rack in one day. 
The deseription which the above-mentioned memo 
rial of the Neo Christians gives of the Cruel proce 
dure of the Portuguese Inquisition in the early years 
of its unnatural existence wholly agrees with the 
aceonnt of S. Usque in his " Consolaqaim," p. 2091. 
Dut the efforts of the Neo-Christians finally proved 
effvetive. Paul Hl. ence more opposed the deeds of 
violence snd excesses of the Portuguese Inquisition 
In placeof the weak Lippoimano he appointed a new 
nuncio, Cardinal Rieci de Monte Policiano. King 
John, however, allowed the new nuncio to enter 
Lisbon only after à long interchange 
Buil of communications between the Por- 
of Aug. 22, tuguese court and the Curia (Sept. 
1546. 1515). The decisiveness of 18160. who 
sternly rebuked the Cardinal Yufante, 
the king, and the prelates for the inhuman proce- 
dure of the inquisitors, caused the fight between 
John and the Curia to be renewed, and fresh cause 
for strife was furnished by the bull of Aug. 22, 1546. 
Which prolonged that of May 23, 1996, for à twelve 
month and prohibited the confiscation of the prep 
erty of Neo-Chiistians for ten more years. The 
king, although at first not a little angered over this 
bull, became in the end more submissive, Four of 
the most prominent Maranos were entrnsted by him 
with a commission to define the conditions under 
which their fellow believers and sufferers would 
submit to a religious tribunal. They prepared а 
document, presented to the king in Jan., 1547, in 
whieh they demanded that the long«dlecreed pardon 
should be put into effect; that the severe procedure 
of the Inquisition should bemitigated; and that the 
names of accusers and witnesses should be commu- 
nicated to tlie accused. 

“If we should be granted peace," it says, “all Neo-Christians 
who are now in the country would stay here and those also who 

are Wandering in Galicia and Castile, and many 

Memorial of those who have already settled in Flanders, 

of the Neo- Italy, and other lands would return: they 
Christians, would establish business houses and resuscitate 
Jan., 1547. the commerce, which is now prostrate. . . 
The severity of the Spanish Inquisition ought 
not to be taken us a inodel, The Portuguese resolve to leave 
home more quickly; it would be in vinn to forbid them to emi- 
grate. Experience: has shown how readily they abandon prop- 
erty and everything else and with what fearlessness they defy 
every danger in order to escape from their birthplace. Without 
moderation and tolerance few of us will remain in the country. 
Even in Castile we are not ill treated until we have been found 
guilty of some erime. . . . To this extent our fellow believers 
exposed themselves to the dangers of the Inquisition and never- 
theless how many escaped from Spain? At present those who 
flee from Portugal are hospitably received in the different 
Christian states and are protected with especial privileges, 
which we formerly did not dare to expect. This, Sire, is our 
attitude." 

This plan proposed by the Neo-Christinns was 
laid before the inquisitors for approval; but they 
would hear of по concessions. ln order to bring the 
question to a tinal settlement the Curia resolved to 
proclaim a general pardon for all Maranos who 
should publicly confess their adherence to Judaism, 
and at the same time to order the king to grant them 
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а year in which to take their free departure from 
the kingdom. But to these proposals John would 
not agree on any conditions. The pope, unable to 
hold out any longer, finally submitted, although 
with a heavy heart. Ugolino, a nephew of Cardi- 
nal Santiquatro, was sent us commissioner extraor- 
dinary to transmit three bulls—(1) for the institution 
of the [nquisition, (2), the one of pardon (May 15, 
1547), and (3) that suspending the privileges granted 
—to the king and, according to his 
Submission instructions, tothe “chefes da nação,” 
of the representatives of the Neo-Chris- 
the Curia. tians. (All of these bulls—dated before 
July, 1547—are preserved in manu- 
scriptin the national archivesat Lisbon.) This ended 
the twenty years’ struggle. The Inquisition in Por- 
tugal had been held in check by the expenditure of 
enormous sums by tlie Neo-Christians; and the king 
finally bought it from Rome by means of still greater 
sums. Asa reward for the cardinals’ efforts, several 
of them received rich preferments and considerable 
pensions, Cardinal Farnese, the last to be won over 
by the king, received the bishopric of Visen, which 
was taken away from Miguel da Silva: and Santi- 
quatro was given dn annual pension of 1,500 cru- 
sados. 

On July 10, 1548, the pardon was published in the 
Cathedral of Lisbon, and soon afterward the general 
recantation of the Neo-Christians took place in front 
of the Church of the Jlospitalers. The prisons of 
the tribunals in Lisbon, Evora, and Coimbra were 

emptied fora time; and the activity 

Reeanta- of the tribunals of Porto, Lamego, 

tion of Neo- and Thomar came to an end forever. 

Christians, About 1,800 persons were set free 

1548. (Tlerculano, “Da Origem.” iii. 904 e£ 

seg. ; “Historia da Inquisição,” p. 5; 

Aboab, Le. p. 293: " Münchener Gelehr. Anzeiger," 
1847, No. 79). 

After a few years the Inquisition resumed its oper- 
ations. The Neo-Cliristians were remorselessly ar- 
rested and stretched upon the rack. They enjoyed 
a short respite during the reign of Sebastian, who 
allowed them, in return for the enormous sum 1 
225,000 ducats, to leave the country, and released 
them for ten years from confiscation of their prop- 
erty, Much more cruel was the procedure of the 
Cardinal-Infante Henrique, who caused many Ma- 
ranos to be burned to death. Under his rule they 
were so sorely oppressed that they complained to 
the pope, although in vain. 

Alter the death of D. Henrique, Portugal fell 
under Spanish rule, and the Inquisition celebrated 
its greatest triumphs, On Aug. 3, 1602, à. grand 
auto da fé was held on the Praca Ribeiro in Lisbon, 
in presence of the viceroy. The Franciscan Di- 
cgo de la Assencion, who had been convinced of 
the truths of Judaism by reading the Bible, was 
burned, together with Thomar Barocas and other 

persons who sacrificed themselves for 

General their faith. A year later Philip IIL, 

Pardon of in return for the payment of a Jarge 
1604. sum, Interceded with Pope Clement 
VILL. in behal of the Maranos; and in 

a hull dated Aug. 28, 1604, the pope granted a 
general pardon, As soon as the bull reached. Lis- 





bon an auto da fé of 155 persons was arranged; 
but the accused acknowledged their fault, and 
were set free (Jan. 16, 1605). Under Philip IV., 
Lisbon, Evora, and Coimbra had at least one auto da 
fé every year. At one which was celebrated in Lis- 
bou May 5, 1624, the deacou (" diaeonus "( Antonio 
Homom, who had led divine service and preached 
in a synagogue in Lisbon, was burned. After an 
auto da fé had been held in Evora on April 1, and 
one in Lisbon on Sept. 2, 1620, a law was passed 
(Nov. 17 of that year) permitting Neo-Christians to 
emigrate without hindrance. 

King John IV., of the house of Braganza, after 
the liberation of Portugal from Spanish rnle, had, 
it was claimed, the earnest intention of granting 
liberty to the Maranos and of stopping the In- 
quisition (1640); but he was prevented from so 
doing by the grand inquisitor Francisco da Costa. 
According to another opinion, the Neo-Christians 

offered the king a large sum of money 


Renewed if lie would suspend the tribunal; but 
Activity he decided in the negative. However 

Under this may have been, the Maranos con- 
John IV. tinued to be tortured, garroted, or 


burned. On April 2, 1642, two very 
rich Neo-Christians accused of professing Judaism 
were burned in the presence of the queen; and on 
Dee. 15 (22), 1047, Isaac de Castro Tartas, a philos- 
opher, was also burned with five other Neo-Chris- 
tians, while 60 were condemned to lifelong impris- 
onment or other punishments. On Dee. t, 1652, 
the Portuguese consul-general and author Manuel 
Fernandes de Villa-Heal suifered death by fire in 
Lisbon, and on Dec. 15, 1658, 90 Neo-Christians ap- 
peared at an auto da fe, of whom 6 were burned 
because they kept the Jewish festivals and would 
not vat swine’s flesh. But, as the English consul 
Maynard wrote to Thurloe, the secretary of state in 
London, “their greatest crime was the possession of 
wealth? ("Collection of State Papers," vii. 567). 
Two years later (Oct. 17, 1660), at an auto da fé in 
Lisbon, many Neo-Christians were burned at the 
stike; and on Oct. 26, 1664, no less than 237 persons 
appeared at au auto in Coimbra. An attempt to 
break the power of the tribunal was made at this 

time by the learned Jesnit Antonio 
Attempt to Vieira, who was employed in tlie state 


Restrain service under John IV., and who ex- 
the ercised great influence over King Pe- 
Tribunal. dro, wlıose tutor he was. For some un- 


known reason Vicira was degraded by 
the Inquisition in Coimbra and condemned to prison. 
Set free after six months’ imprisonment, he went to 
Rome (1669) with the intention of revenging him- 
self on the tribunal. The Jesuit provincial of Mala- 
bar, Balthasar da Costa, during his stay in Lisbon 
undertook to pave the way for Vieira. In a con- 
ference with the prince regent Da Costa suggested 
the means by which Portugal might reconquer 
India. He advised the prince regent to obtain 
a general pardon for the Nco - Christians, who 
would then gladly give him the sums neces- 
sary for carrying on the war. The Neo-Christians 
also were not idle. They put themselves in com- 
inunieation with Manuel Fernandes, the father con- 
fessor of Pedro, and came to an agreement with 
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him, of which the chief point was that the Inquisi 
tion should no longer keep them in prison nor con- 
demn them. On the advice of Manuel Fernandes, 
in order to give the matter more authority, the opin 
ions of theologiansand of the Jesuits at the Univer- 
sity of Coimbra and other colleges were obtained 
(1673). АП spoke in favor of the Neo-Christians. 
Thereupon, Manuel Fernandes, at the desire of the 
prince regent, placed the matter before the pope in 
a document composed by himself; and the Neo- 
Christians, in accordance with the pontis wish, 
sent a representative to Rome, where Vieira was dis- 
playing great activity in their behalf. Their repre- 
sentative was Francisco de Azevedo, who placed 
abundant means at the dis- 
posal of the Jesuits and 
truthfully described the 
inhuman procedure of the 





Inquisition, In the light 
of these events, Pope 


Clement X. issued a bull 
Oct. 3, 1674, which sus- 
pended the activity of 
the Portuguese Inquisition 
and strictly prohibited 
every condemnation or 
confiscation of property. 
Scarcely had this bull 
become known through 
the papal nuncio in Lis- 
hon, when the inquisitors 
and a considerable portion 
of the Cortes, which had 
just assembled, urged 
Pedro to repress the pre- 
tensions of the Neo-Chris- 
tians; and the regent in- 
sisted that everything 
should be restored to “its 
farmer state." "To this, 
however, tlie nuncio could 
not and would not agree. 
Dissensions again arose 
between the Portuguese 
court and the Curia. The 
new inquisitor-general Ve- 
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The Banner of the Inquisition at Goa. 
(After. Picart.) 
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In Lishon, Evora, and Coimbra there were autos in 
KOL 201, and in the following years, At one beld 
in Lisbon Sept. G. 1705, 60 persons appeared as pro 
fessors of Judaism, and the Bishop of Cranganor 
made a speech in which he shamefully attacked 
Judaism. lis accusations were refuted by David 
Nieto, hahaa of London. On June 80, 1706, six 

Judaizers were burned in Lisbon; and 


In tho on duly 9, 1112, an auto da [6 was cel- 
Eighteenth ebrated in that city, at which the in 
Century.  quisitor Francisco Pedroso, in i speech 


which appeared in print, hinnched 
forth into a dogmatic admonition against Jewish 
faithlessness, At the sume time the condemnation 
of a nun who wis accused 
of hein;g a secret dewess 
was the occasion of a veri. 


table revolt among the 
nuns, The tribunal in 


Coimbra organized annuto 
da fe June 17, 1715, at 
Which more than 60 Мага 
nos, all of them from Bra- 
ganza, were condemned, 
and some of them, «.5.. 
Manucl Rodriguez de Car- 
alho and Isabela Mendes, 
accused of desecrating tlie 
host, were strangled and 
then burned (toss, * Dis- 
sertatio Philos. Qua Inqui 
sitionis Iniquitas Evinci— 
tur,” Marburg, 1797). An 
apothecary from Bragan- 
Zi, Francisco Diuz, met 
à like fate in Coimbra 
March 14, 172b. On Sept. 
1, L730, 4 men and 8 women 
were condemned to death 
by burning, and 35 Juda- 
izers were condemned to 
imprisonment for life. 
The power of the Inqui 
sition was broken by King 
Joseph. In 1751 he 
sued a decree to the effect 


-אן 


rissiimo de Alemcastro, appointed by Innocent X1., | that before trial the prosecutors of the tribunal must 


Clement's successor, refused to obey the papal com- 
mand. Thereupon, the pope ordered the nuncio to 
proclaim again the bull of Oct. 5, 1674, and com- 
manded the inquisitor-general to hand over to the 
nuncio within ten days al! the documents of the 
tribunals, After long negotiations the Inquisition 
resumed its activity on the strength of the bull of 
Aug. 22, 1681; and on May 10, 1682, an auto da fc 
was held in Lisbon, the first of the new series, and 
the largest and most horrible in the whole history of 
the Portuguese Inquisition. The cruelty of the lu— 
quisition is shown by a law of Aug. 5, 1685, accord- 
ing to which children of seven years and upward 
were to he taken away from all those who had once 
heen placed before a tribunal (Manuel Thomaz, * Leis 
Extravagantes do Reinode Portugal,” p. 188; Kayser- 
ling, “ Gesch. der Juden in Portugal,” pp. 355 et xeq.). 

Even in the eighteenth century backsliding Neo- 
Christians were burned at the stake in Portugal. 


{ 
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inform the accused of the charge against him, and 
of the names of the witnesses, that the accused 
should be free to choose his own counsel, that no 
verdict should be rendered without the approval of 
the government, and that no further auto should be 
held. Duringthe great carthaquake which destroyed 
Lisbon (Nov. 1, 1155), the building in which the 
proceedings of the Inqnisition took place fell to the 
gronnd. A theater now occupies the site, The Inqui- 
sition was completely abolished on March 21, 1821. 
The Portuguese carried the Inquisition to their 
transoceanic possessions, The wealth acquired by 
ihe many Maranos who sought pro- 
In the tection there opened up a new field for 
Portuguese its activity, and as early as 1555 the 
Colonies. Jesuit Belchior Carneiro tried to crush 
such colonists. Its chief seat was at 
Goa, in South India, and its first grand inquisitor, 
the archbishop Gaspar de Lead, who issued a pror- 
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lamation “to the people of Isracl” Sept. 29, 1565. 
In Brazil the Inquisition raged more fiercely than 
the famine or the plague. A trace of Jewish blood 
was considered the greatest crime. АП Maranos who 
were fonnd in the Portuguese colonies or on ships 
bound thither had to be sent back to Portugal; 
and if no ship was returning at the time, they 
were taken to Goa and held captive there until a ves- 
sel set sail for Portugal. At the auto da fe held at 
Lisbon on Dec. 15, 1049, 5 Judaizers of Pernambuco 
were burned. At Rio de Janeiro the Inquisition be- 
gan its persecution of the Maranos in 1702, when 
Bishop Francisco da 5. Jeronimo of Evora was made 


governor, From Rio shiplouds of Матапоѕ were 
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the power which became so fateful to the Roman 
Jews by the bull “Turbato Corde,” issued by Pope 
Clement IV. July 26, 1267, and con- 
firmed by Gregory X., Nicolas IIL, 
and Nicolas IV. It wasdirected chiefly 
against the neophytes who returned to Judaism, and 
also against those Jews who had seduced the neo- 
phytes and confirmed them in their purpose. In 1294 
the Jewsof Rome complained to Pope Boniface VIL. 
that the iuquisitors concealed froin them the names 
of their accusers and of the witnesses; and the pope 
thereupon protected the Jews, being unwilling that 
they should be subjected to Injustice and oppression. 

The later Inquisition begau under Pope Paul UL, 


At Rome. 




















PROCESSION OF THE INQUISITION AT GOA. 
(After Picari.) 


sent every year to Lisbon and handed over to the 
Inquisition, or the reverse was the case, and Mara- 
nos in Portugal were sentenced to several years’ 
exile in Brazil. Among those who suffered death at 
the stake were Therese Раев de Jesus (1720), seveuty- 
five years old, wife of Francisco Mendes Simoes; 
Manucl Lopez de Carvalho of Bahia (1726); John 
Thomas de Castro (£720); and the wife of Franciseo 
Pereira (1751). Many Marauos born at Rio de Ja- 
neiro and living there, among them Joseph Gomez 
de Paredes, au “estudiante de gramatica,” twenty- 
four years of age, together with his elder brother 
and his sister, twenty years old, were sentenced to 
imprisonment for life at the auto da fé held at Lis- 
bon Oet. 10, 1728. 


At Rome the Inquisition was first invested with 


who at the begiuning of his reign had protected the 
Spanish and Portuguese Maranosand had permitted 
them free sojourn in Rome. In April, 1542, he in- 
stituted the * Congregatio Sancti Ollicii," consisting 
of six cardinals; and on Sept. 401 the same year the 
Franciscan Cornelio of Montalcino, who had em- 
braced Judaism, was burned at Rome by the pontiff's 
order. The iutlexible Pietro Caraffa, Pope Paul 
[V., who lived only for the Iloly Office, made the 
Italian Inquisition the peer of the Spanish in cruelty. 
On April 30, 1556, he deereed that all Jews or 
Maranos arriving from Portugal should be imme- 
diately burned; and in the following May, 24 per- 
sons, among them seven old men—Simon ibn Mena- 
hem, Joseph Oheb, Joseph Papo, Abraham Cohen, 
Samuel Guascon, Abraham Faleon, and Abraham 
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d'PEspaña —- together with Solomon Маруа dacol 
Mozo, Moses Pazo, Solomon Pinto, Solomon Agua- 
des, Abraham Lobo, David Reuben. and the pious 
Donna Majora were publicly burned at Ancona (Jo. 
seph ha-Kohen, “Emek ha-Bakah.” pp. HHG ct sq 
ШО. Т.” XENI. e хог. ). Aiter the death of Panl 
IV. there was a riotin Rome, during which the tribu 
nal of the Inquisition was stormed, the otlicials mal- 
treated, the documents burned, and the prisons forci- 
bly opened. Pius V. strengthened the tribunal; and 
Gregory NIIT. gave to it new powers over the Jews, 
On Feb. 9, 1553, Rome witnessed the burning of a 
Jew, the M: wano Joseph Saralbo. born in Portugal, 
who openly confessed Judaism at Ferrara, The 
Inquisition likewise had unlimited. power under 
Paul V., Gregory NV., and Clement NL, although 
the Jews did not suffer from it then. 

In France, the Inquisition, which had been abol 
ished, was again instituted by Pius \ 11. (Aug., 1 
though against Jewish books and not against Jews. 

In Sicily the Inquisition at an carly date directed 
its activity chiefly against the Tews. Emperor 
Frederick 11.. who was not friendly 
to them. although he gathered Jew- 
ish scholars at his court, granted the 
Inquisition in Sicily in 1224 one-third of the prop- 
erty confiscated from the Jews. Pope Clement VI 
gave orders in 1344 to his legate in Naples to punish 
all Jewish apostates severely ; and in 1555 Innocent 
VI. exhorted Francisco da Messina to perform his 
duties rigorously. The Jews, perseeuted by the 
Inquisition and deprived of their property, appealed 
in 1315 to the king, who thereupon commanded the 
inquisitors to kcep the captives in the royal prisons 
only, to require civil judges to take part in the 
prosecution, and to grant to the condemned the 
right toappeal. In 1449 Pope Nicolas V. appointed 
Matteo da Reggio inquisitor, directing him to put 
to death Jews guilty of apostasy after baptism 
—then of very frequent occurrence, In 1451 Curio 
Lugardi, inquisitor of Palermo, compelled the Jews, 
by virtue of the decree. promulgated by Frederick 
IL. in 1224, to provide once a vear for the service of 


In Sicily. 


the inquisitor and for his otlicial trav eling expenses.” 


Even before the introduction of the Inquisition into 
Spain the above-mentioned law of 1224 was соп- 
firmed, at the request of the Sicilian inquisitor, 
Philip de Barbieri, by Isabella the Catholic at Seville 
(Sept. 2, 1477)and by Ferdinand of Aragon at Jerez 
de la Frontera (Oct. 18, 1477). The Inquisition in 
Sicily, having its chief seat at Palermo, was under 
the jurisdiction of the inquisitor-gencral of Spain, 
and was modeled after the Holy Office in that coun- 
try. During its existence more than 200 persons 
were ind alive, and 279 in efligy, while more 
than 300 individuals were subjected to various lesser 
punishments. On March 30, 1782, Ferdinand IV., 
amid the great rejoicing of the Jewish population, 
abolished the institution, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: There is as yet no history of the Inquisition 
having especial reference to Judaizers; such a work, which 
wonld be highly desirable, conld be prepared only after a 
tborough examination of the records of the Inquisition. These 
are to be found at Madrid, Simaneas, Seville, and Cordova, 
at Lisbon, Coimbra, and Evora. In addition to the sources 
mentloned in the text and in the article AUTO DA ЕЁ, see Ja- 
vier G. Rodrigo, Historia Verdadera de la Puquisicion, 
Madrid, 1876 et seq. R. E. J. ху. ASA, xviti. 281 et seq. xliii. 
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SOUTH AND ENIEAL AMERICA. 
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INSANITY: Mental disease. Among the Jews 
the proportion of insane has been observed to be very 
large. From statistics collected by Buschan he con- 
cludes that they are four to six times more liable 
to mental disease than are non-Jews. Lomhroso 
quotes Servi )" Gli Israeliti di Europa " 1572) to the 
effect. that in Haly there is one insane among 1 
Jews, nearly four times as many as among the 
Catholic population of that country. Verga (© Ar- 
chivio di Statistico,” 1880) shows that in 1870 there 
was one Insane among 1,779 Catholics in Italy, while 
with the Jews it reached the alarming proportion 
of one insane in 8%bof population. A similar phe- 
nomenon has been observed in other countries. In 
the various provinces of Germany and also in Den- 
mark the percentage of Jewish Insane is very large, 
as jx seen from the figures in the appended table: 
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In this table the proportion of Jewish insane is 
in nearly all places very large, in some cases morc 
than double that of the non-Jewish population. 

Maximoff and Sikorsky have shown that similar 
conditions prevail in Russia. Among the troops in 
Kiev they found the following proportions of insane: 


ОЕ et ERR WE 0.91 per cent insane. 
Roles UU Е T IEEE 0.92 E 
Mohamniedans ........ TM 1.0% 2 2 
Du ue v כ לו רו אי‎ 319 v Аа 


(“Proceedings of the Twelfth International Medical Con- 
gress,“ vol. iv., part i., p. 6461.) 

There are similar statistics for other parts of Rus 
sia (see M. A. Ryazanski. " Vrachebnaia Gazeta,” 
1902, ix. 498-442). 

In Vienna А. Pilez has recently shown that the 
Jews have a proportionally larger number of in 
sane than the Gentiles. The figures taken from the 
records of the First Psychiatrie Clinic in that city 
show that from Jan. 1. 1898, to Aug.. 
1901, 1,219 patients (723 men and 496 
women) were treated for insanity at 
that institution. Of these 134 (10.99 per cent) were 
Jews. As to sex. МЇ (64.9 per cent) were men and 
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58 (25.1 per cent) women. The population of Vi- 
enna, according to the census of 1900, was 1,648,335, 
of which 146,113 (8.86 per cent) were Jews. Among 
the 723 non-Jewish male insane 179 were found to be 
allected. with ulcoholie insanity; among the 496 
female patients, 22. As not one Jew or Jewess 
was allected with alcoholism, Pilez remarks that 
when the cases of alcoholism are deducted the rela- 
tive pereentage of Jewish insanity is perceptibly 
increased. 

In New York city Frank G. Ilyde has collected 
the statistics of the admission of Jewish insane to 
the asylums during the period extending from Dec. 
t8, ISTI, to Nov. 380,1900. He found that of 17,135 
males, the total number of cases recorded, 1,722 
(10.05 per cent) were Jews. While the percentage 
of Jews in Greater New York is at the present time 
(1903) estimated to be about 18 per cent, it must be 
recalled that up to 1882 there were comparatively 
fewer Jews there. and that this indicates a hlgher 
proportion than 10.05 per cent for the 99 years. 
Indeed, an analysis of the figures given by Hyde 
for tlie five years ending Nov. 90, 1900, shows that 
the proportion of Jewish insune in New York city 
is perceptibly larger. During these tive years 3,710 
insane were admitted to the asylums of the city, 
573 (15.44 per cent) of these were Jews. 

U. F. Beadles, who has investigated the subject 
in the Colney Hatch Asylum in London, shows that 
there appears to bea great preponderance of general 
paralysis among Jewish males, over 21 per cent of 
all the male Jews admitted being subjects of that 
disease, while the proportion of cases of general par- 
alysis among all the mules admitted to the hospitals 
for the insane in England and Wales is only 13 per 
cent. “ft is evident," says Mr. Deadles, "that 
among the Jewish males, admissions for general 
paralysis are 60 per cent more frequent than among 
the non-Jewish English and Welsh." No such dis- 
parity has been observed in the case of Jewesses. 

The frequency of general paralysis in Jews ob- 
served hy Beadles is confirmed by Ilirschl, who 

found among 200 of his paretic pa- 

General tients 40 Jews, ze, 20 per cent 
Paralysis. (llirschl, "Zur Actiologie der Progr. 

Paralysis," in ^Jahrbuch für Psychi- 
atric,” xiv. 449). Pilez also found a large propor- 
tion of paretics among the Jews in Vienna: 18.75 
per cent of all cases, though this is about tlie same 
proportion as among his non-Jewish patients—18.07 
per cent, lle adds that the Jews’ acute struggle for 
existence, and their peculiar occupations as mer- 
chants, speeulators, stockbrokers, etc., are ctiolog- 
ical l'actors. 

On the other hand, Minor of Moscow has found that 
general paralysis has been six times more frequent 
among his Gentile patients than among his Jewish 
patients. Пе also cites statistics from the practise 
of Kajewnikoff and Korsakoll to the effect that 
among the 2,403 cases of nervous diseases, including 
347 Jews, noted by the former he found 48 affected 
with general paralysis. Only three of the 947 Jewish 
patients wereatflected with this disease.  Heexplains 
this hy the fact that 65 per cent of the pareties give 
a history of previous syphilis, whileamong the Jews 
syphilis was very rare. Among the 2,610 of Korsa- 
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koif's patients were 89 Jews. Of these patients 69 
were affected with general paralysis, including one 
Jew. This observer also attributes the infrequency 
of paresisamong Jews to the rarity of sy philis among 
them, and he shows that in 72 per cent of his par- 
etics could be diseerncd syphilitic antecedents. Mi- 
nor summarizes as follows: 








In 4,700 Christian patients 124 cases of general paralysis = 2.6 
per cent. 

In 696 Jewish patients 6 cuses of general paralysis = 0.8 per 
cent. 

It thus appears that the whole question resolves 
itself into the relative infrequency of syphilis among 
Jews, “In my experience,” says George IL. Savage 
of London, “there has been very 111116 general paral- 
ysis eitheramong the [Jewish] men or women. Just 
as other races are affected, general paralyties among 
Jews have nearly all some history of syphilitic de- 
generation " (“ Jour. of Mental Science," 1900, xlvi. 
ТОП), 

The infrequeney of syphilisamong Jewish insane, 
as among the Jews generally, has been observed re- 
peatedly. In the insane asylums of New York city, 
as Hyde reports, among the 1,722 Jewish insane only 
72 (4.18 per cent) had syphilitic antecedents, which 
proportion is very low. 

In parallel lines it may he mentioned here that 
alcoholie insanity is only rarely found among Jews. 
Among 205 patients sutl'ering from alcoholic insanity 
at the insane asylum in Vicuna, Pilez did not find a 
single Jew. 1n the New York city insane asylum 
Hyde records only 5.51 per cent of aleoholies among 
the Jewish patients. A similar low proportion is re- 
ported by Minor, Korsakoil, Kajewnikoff, and others 
to be the case in Russia. 

According to the observations of Pilez, Jews are 
more liable to the aente psychoses of early age than 
are Gentiles, and moral insanity is rare among 
them. In London, Beadles observed that insanity 
following childbirth is more comnion among Jewish 
women than among wonien of other races, being 
found in 15 per cent of al} the Jewish women ad- 
mitted to the Colney Магер Asylum, as compared 
with 6.18 per cent among non-Jewish patients. Tt 
was ulso found by Beadles that insanity appears 
earlier in Jews of both sexes than in non-Jews: at 
thirty-seven years of age in Jews as compared with 
forty-three years in Christians. Relupses oeenr 
twice as frequently in Jewish patients discharged 
from insane asylums as in other patients. Melan- 
choli& is said to occur in Jewish patients more 
often than mania. 

The causes of the great frequency of insanity 
among Jews are differently interpreted by different 
authorities. Some, like Busehan, see in it a racial 

characteristic. They show that there 

Suggested is evidence in the Bible that the an- 
Causes. cient Hebrews were already great suf- 
ferers from mental alienation. They 

point out that many passages in the Bible indicate 
that mental alienation was not unknown in Biblical 
times (see particularly Wilhelm Ebstein, * Die Me- 
dizin im Alten Testament,” pp. 114-117; also the 
references to persons * possessed with devils,” “ luna- 
ties,” “men of unclean spirits,” ete., in Matt. viii. 
16, ix. 89, xii. 22, xvii. 15; Mark v. 2; Luke vill. 2 
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Vii. 11, and in many other places in the New Testa- 
ment). : 

As is the case with al] the physical, mental, and 
intellectual traits of the Jews, consanguineous mar- 
riages have been considered а eause of a great part 
of the insanity among them. The Jews, itis well 
known, are very neurotic, as is manifested hy the 
frequency of various nervous affections among them 
(sce NERvors DisEAsES); and the marriage of rela- 
tives who are affected by a neurotic taint has been 
positively proved to be detrimental to the succeed. 
ing generation. In one generation the neuropathy 
may manifest itself as hysteria; in another, as some 
organic or functional nervous alection, then as in 
sanity, ete. The ehances of thus perpetuating the 
nervous strain in families by consanguineous mar- 
riages are therefore greater among Jews than among 
peoples in whom nervous diseases are less frequent. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Beadles, The Insane Jew, in Jour. of 

Mental Science, xxvi. 2501-231; М. Benedict, The Insane 


Jew. ib. xxvii. 903-509; tr. Buseban, Einffuss dir Risse auf 
die Form und Нага Patholopischer Veribiulerumngen, 
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in Globus, xvii. 21, 43, 60, TO; idein, Кен имя der Retsse auf 
dic Hétutigkeit and die Formen der Ge istes- und Nerven- 
krankheilen, in Ug. Medizin Ceutvatzeitung, 1997 No. 
9; Hugo Hoppe. Krankheiten u. Sterblichkeit bei Jiulen U, 
Nichijaden, Berlin, 108085 Frank G. Hyde, Notes on thr He- 
hreie Insane, in Am. Jour. of Insanity, Wiii 400-4715 C. 
Lombroso, The Man of Genius, London, 1893: Georg Mayr, 
Die Verbreitung der Dliudheu, der Taubstumimen, des 
IBürisinns und des Irrsipus in Bayern, 1567/9; L. 8. Miner, 
Contribution à UFU de ÜEtiotogie du Tabes, m Archives 
tle Neurologic, xvii. 183, 362; A. Pilez, Ceber Prriodische 
Geistesstóruiqp n, Jena, 11]; idem, Gristesstórumngen bei 
Juden in Wiener Klinische Rumlschau, IHL, Nos. 47, 45; 
M. A. Ryazanski, O Sabole vayenosti Evrecim Voalishche i o 
Cheslote Nredi АЕН Dushernilkhi i Nerruilile Bolesuci v 
Chastaosti, in Vrachehiietia trazela, ix. 158-442. 
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Legal Status: The deaf-mute (7 heresh 7). the 
Insane (7 shoteh “), and the minor (“Kaftan”) are usn- 
ally classed together in the Talmud as Tar as their 
legal standing is concerned. From the rabbinical 
legal standpoint, not only the confirmed maniac ts 
regarded as insane, but also the idiot or imbecile 
that shows signs of derangement, as one who per- 
sists in unnecessarily exposing himself to danger, 
or one who destroys his garments for no reason 
whatsoever. When the derangement is temporary 
or periodic, the person so stricken is not regarded 
as totally irresponsible, but is accountable for ac- 
tions committed in lucid intervals (Wag. Bb). A per- 
son intoxieated to the degree of unconsciousness is 
also elassed with the insane as regards Jegal respon- 
sibility ( Er. Goa). 

The insane person is not capableot * willing "; as 
the Rabbis express it, he "has action, but no 
thought" (Maksh. iii. 8), and therefore can enter 
into no transaction whieh requires consent. (Yeb. 





lu). 116 ix not responsible tor his actions; he can 
bear no testimony, and the court can 

Insane pay no attention to claims instituted 
Not by him עס‎ against him. ln all civil 
Respon- und ritual matters he is placed in the 
sible. sume category as the deaf-mute (sce 


Dear ахо Drun iN JEWISH Ти). 

The court must act as trustee, or appoint a trustee, 

for the insane, as it does in the ease of minors (Ket. 
48a). 

The marriage of insane persons is not. valid, since 

the consent of both parties is absolutely necessary. 

А man who becomes insane after marriage can not 
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riven bill of Giveree to his wite, nor can he carder 
others to de so (Усер. 12b). A woman who becomes 
insane after marriage can, according to the Mosaic 
law, he divorced, for no consent is necessary on her 
part (see Divorce), But the Rabbis forbade divorce 
in such a case, because, if left without a protector, 
she misht become the victim of the lust of wicked 
people (h. 112b), Her husband, however, is per 
milel to marry again, even since polygamy has 
been prohibited. Ata later period the Rabbis eu 
deavored to put all possible obstacles in the way of 
his remarnage, and even demanded the signatures ol 
one hundred rabbis of three diferent countries before 
erauting him permission to marry again, Rabbis are 
warned to investigate very carefully before signing 
sic hia permission (Shulban ‘Arak, Eben ha-Yzer, 1, 
10, Isserles’ gloss; * Pithe Teshubah," ed lor). 
BIRLTIOGRAPUY: Bloch, Der Vertrag, Budapest, 1592; Mende] 
Solin, Croningl Jurisprutenee of the Ancient Pl hte ns, 
salUurnore, (MH; Mielziner, The Jewish Law of Marriage 


dnd Divorce, Слем, 4רה]‎ 1 Amram, The Jewish Luc ol 
Divrorec, Philadelphia, імю, 
LMG 


N.N, 
INSCRIPTIONS, GREEK, HEBREW, and 
LATIN. See PALKOGRAPHY. 


INSECTS: Under this head are treated the spe- 
cies not described in separate articles under their 
individual names, as ANT; Bee; BEETLE; Lx; Lo 
CUNT; ele. 

Centiped: The words " marhelr raglayim " (Lev. 
xi. 42), rendered by the Revised Version " whatso 
ever hath many feet,” are taken in Hul 67b as the 
designation of an insect ealled “nadal,” on which 
Rashi comments: “Tt is called. the hundred foot " 
(“оса raglayim h 1n Er. 8b Rashi explains the 
same phrase as “a creeping thing that has many 
feet” (15. Lewysolin, *Z. T." p. Бу 

Flea ("pur'osh "): This insect is mentioned in 1 
Sam. xxiv. 15 and xxvi. 20 fn a comparison refer- 
vine to its insignificance. The meaning of the JHe- 
brew worl is not only assured hy the authority of 
the old versions—L XX. vr27oc; Vulgate, “pulex " 
—but is also confirmed by the dialects: Arabic, “bur 
whuth?; Syriac, “purtatana” (transposed from 
“раисии и R У. marin te Ex. vii 15).\ . V. 16) 
suggests “teas” as rendering of the Hebrew "kin 
nim," which is more correctly translated “Hice.” 

In the Talmud the par'osh is counted among 
the animals that propagate by copulation and are 
therefore not to be killed on the Sabbath-day (Shab. 
1071). Tosel., Shab. 12a describes it as a “hopping 
louse” (* kKinnah Kofezet "), in contrast. to the * ereep- 
ing louse ” (~ kinnah roheshet "), Аал humor- 
ous " makamah ” on the flea need only he mentioned 
here (Tristram, “Nat. Hist.” p, 3505; L. Lewysohn, 
jocos Ек 

Gnat: This word. in the plural form, is suggested 
by the R. V. margin to Isa. Hi. 6, reading * kinnim " 
for "ken ^ of the Masoretic text; but in this case 
"lice ? would be the more nearly correet rendering. 

In the Talmud the 7 yattusb." which is the most 
common term for the gnat, is called a “tiny eres 
ture " ("туар Каап”) having a mouth wherewith 
to take in food, but no opening for evacuation (Git. 
50b) lt is enumerated among the weak that cast 
terror on. the strong, its vietim being the elephant, 
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whose tronk it enters (Shab. 7th). From Banh. 77a 
itappears that gnats in mass could torturea fettered 
and therefore defenseless man to death; and at times 
they would become snch a plague, entering the eyes 
and nose of man, that public prayers were iustituted 
for their extermination (Ta'an. .(ה14‎ Insignificant 
as the gnat is, it admonishes man to humility, hav- 
ing preceded him in being created (Sanh. 38a). For 
the legend of the gnat as tormentor of Titus see Git. 
56a (L. Lew ysohn, Ze. p. 315). 

Grasshopper. See Locust. 

Hornet: Rendering in the English version of 
the Hebrew *zir'ah." The hornet is mentioned as 
an instrument in God's hand for the punishment and 
expulsion of the Canaanites (Ex. xxiii. 29; Deut. 
vii. 20; Josh. xxiv. 12). Some assume that the bor- 
net in these passages is used, like the “æstrus,” or 
gadtly, in Greek and Latin, fignratively for panic 
or terror. There are at present four species of hor- 
net in Palestine, the most common being Vespa orien- 
talis. The frequency of hornets in Palestine in 
former times is perhaps indicated by the local name 
“7oredi (Joshi; худ; It у. “До”. 

In the Talinud the hornet (*zir'ah," “zibura,” 
“‘ar‘ita") is usually referred to as a dangerous ani- 
mal, with the scorpion, serpent, ete. The dread of 
its sting gave rise to the proverb: " Neitber thy 
sting nor thy honey!” (Tam, Balak, 6) . Public 
prayers for its destruetion were sometimes ordered 
(Ta'an. 14a). Its sting brings death to an infant of 
one year, unless moss of a palm-tree pounded in 
water is administered (Ket. 50a); and even an adult 
has been known to die from a hornet's sting in the 
forehead (Shah. 80b). As the most atrocious act of 
cruelty perpetrated by the inhabitants of Sodom is 
related the treatment to whieh they subjected a girl 
who had given bread to a poor man; she was be- 
smeared with honey and exposed to the stings of 
hornets (Sanh, 109). To cure the sting of the hor- 
net bruised flies were laid on the wound (Shab. 77b); 
or the urine of a forty-day-old infant was applied 
(ih. 100b). The patient must be guarded against 
cold (Ab. Zarah 28b). The swallowing of a hornet 
results in certain death; and the drinking of very 
strong vinegar will keep the patient alive only long 
enough for him to make his will (2. 12b). The hornet 
of Nineveh was considered particularly dangerous 
(Shab. 131b, alluding to tsa. vii. 18; Tristram, Le. 
р. 932; Lewysohn, Le. р, 808). 

Horse-Leech (A. V. " horseleach "( : The English 
translation of the llebrew *'alukah" in Prov, xxx. 
15, where itis symbolically used forinsatiable greed. 
This traditional rendering of the word is not only sup- 
ported by the old versions—L XX. 86/225; Vulgate, 
"sanguisuga"— but also by the Arabic “ “dak” (comp. 
Targ. to Ps. xii. №). The bloodthirstiness of the leech 
and the tenacity of its bold are proverbial in all 
languages. Both the horse-leech, Hemopsis sangui- 
suga, and the medicinal leeeh, ZZérudo medicinalis, ave 
common in Palestine. Some take “‘alukah” to be 
intended for some vampire-like demon, comparing 
the Arabic * 'aluk,? whieh is explained in * Ramus” 
by " ghul," a female blood-sucking monster. 

The Talmud. besides "'alukah," ",הא"‎ or 
"'arka" (Bek. 44), has “beni de-maya” (= “eater- 
pillur of the water”: Git. 6Ub) and "nima shel 
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таун” (= “thread of the water”; “Ab. Хатар 12b) 
for “leech.” The swallowing of a leech is very 
dangerous, and it is therefore permitted in such a 
case to prepare а warm potion on the Sabbath-day 
(ib. 12b). Yer. Ber. I9e mentions the bedbug as a 
eure; Ze, the inhaling by the patient of the smell 
of burned bedbugs causes the swallowed leech to 
come out through the mouth (comp. Harduin, Not. 
et Emendat. to Pliny, “Dist. Nat." xxix. 17). sS 
the other hand, roasted leeches taken in wine are 
a eure for enlargement of the spleen (Git. 60b). 
In ‘Ab. Zarah 17а *'alukah " in the passage from 
Prov. xxx. 15 is interpreted to mean “Gehenna ”; its 
“two daughters,” the secular government (* reshut ") 
and heresy ("minut"). In this sense also " 'alak " is 
used in the piyyut Wy ps of the Hanukkah Sal- 
bath. Карьера Tain considers it as the name of one 
of the wise men, like " Ithicl" ete. (comp. Tosef., 
‘Ab. Zarah, 17a, and ‘Er. 10a; Tristram, Ze. BCS 
Lewysolin, Le. p. 936). 

Lice (Ilebr. "kinnim"): Lice are mentioned аз 
the third plague inflicted onthe Egyptians (Ex. viii. 
12 [A. V. 16]; Ps. ev. 31 [R. V. margin suggests 
“flew” or "suid-fly "; and to lsa. li. 6, * gnats dy 
The Greek equivalent for “fice” is also found in 
Josephus (~ Ant." jii, 14, & 3). 

The Talmud distinguishes bet ween lice of the head 
and those of the body, Z.e., of the garments: the 
former have red blood; the latter, white (Niddah 
Iob). Both are produced not by copulation, but by 
uncleanliness; and eleanliness is therefore the best 
means of getting rid of them (Shab. 107b; Der. 51b; 
comp. Bezah 52b). The Medes were especially af- 
flieted with them (Kid. 40b). lt is sinful to killa 
louse in the presence of other people on account 
of tbe disgust thus caused (llag. 5a). For the me- 
dicinal nse of lice see Git. 69b (Tristram, б.с, p. 814; 
Lewysohn, 7.6. p. 224). 

Moth (Hebr. “sas” and “‘ash”): The moth is 
mentioned in the Old Testament as being destructive 
to elothes and as illustrating in its own great frailty 
the perishableness of earthly things (Isa. li. 8; Job 
iv. 19, xiii. 28, xx vii. 18; the passages evidently refer 
to some species of the 77nezde, or el sthes-motlis). 

The Talmud distinguishes, aecording to the ma- 
terial attacked by the insect, silk-, fur-, clothes-, and 
tapestry-moths (Shab. 75a, 90a; Ber. 56a; B. M. 
78D; lul. 28a, 85b) They are driven away by 
sprinkling the blood of animals or birds on the ma- 
terial (Jul. 28a; Tristram, fe. p. 326; Lewysolum 
l.e. Pe 321). 

Spider (Hebi. ""akkabish "( : The spider's web 
(“threads,” or “house of the spider") is twice re- 
ferred to in the Old Testament as an emblem of 
useless doings and vain hopes (lsa. Hx. 5; Job viii. 
14). “Semamit” (Prov. xxx. 28) is more correetly 
rendered by “ gecko" (see LIZARD). The species of 
spiders in Palestine number hundreds. 

The Talmud likewise uses the cobweb in a compari- 
son: “Passion is at first like the web ]* thread "] of 
the spider [“kubya”], but afterward it grows as 
strong as the ropes of a wagon” (Buk. 52a and par- 
allels), Bahya ibn Pakuda, in his * ITobot ha-Leba- 
bot" (ed. Fürstenthal, p. 240, 2), vives tliis compari- 
son another turn: “As the cobweb obstruets the 
light of the sun, so does passion the light of reason." 
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The spider is the ereature most hated of man (Yalkut 
Shimoni, ii. 1100 ; Tristram, 4e. p. 305; Lewysohn, 
Le. p. 290). 

Eu iL | ae e 

INSPIRATION: The state of being prompted 
by or tilled with the spirit of Gol. Bezalecl 
was “filled with the spirit of God" (Ex. אאא‎ 3, 
xxxv. 31); that is, he planned the work of the Tab- 
ernacle by inspiration. Inspiration is essential to 
all prophetic utterances: "the Spirit of God came 
upon Balaam " to make him prophesy (Nun. xiv. 
2); upon the seventy men selected by Moses (Num, 
xi. 17, 25, 26); upon Saul and анг messengers 
(1 Sam. x. 6, 10; xi. 6; xix. 20, 23); upon Elisha as 
heir and suceessor to. Elijah (11. Kings ii. 15); upon 
Amasai (| Chron. xii. 18); upon Jahazict the Levite 
(1 Chron. xx. 14). Inspiration empowered Micah 
to “tell Jacob his transgression " ( Mieihiiii. S). The 
prophet, therefore, is called “the man of the spirit,” 

that is, the inspired one (llosea ix. 7 
Of Persons. [A. V., incorrectly, “spiritual man "]). 

АП true prophets have their visions 
by divine inspiration (Isa. xxix. 10, xxx. I; Zech, 
Ep? Neh. ix. 80). 

Ezekiel very frequently describes the working of 
Ше power of inspiration (Ezek. ii. 2; iii. 12, 34; viii. 
3; xi. 1, 24; xxxvi. D). Therefore he is compared 
toa man from the country who is demonstrative in 
his description of the king; whereas Isaiah is com- 
pared to a man of the city who is accustomed to ser- 
ing the king (Пас. 13b). The seer of the Exile also 
descrihes the mode of his inspiration (lsa. xlviii. 
16, lxi. 1). 

In the future all men will come under the influ- 
ence of inspiration and prophecy, says Joel (ii. 98 ct 
seq., li. 1 et seq. ; comp. Isa. xliv. 3, lix. 19). Dan- 
iel also was inspired; "the holy spirit of God was in 
him” (Dan. iv. 6, 8, 15; v. 11 LA. V. and R. V., in- 
eorrectly, “the spirit of the holy gods"]) and ena- 
bled him to interpret the dream correctly, as it dii 
Joseph also (Gen. xli. 38). David, too, sang under the 
power of inspiration (1 Sam. xvi. 13; comp. II 
Sam. xxiii. 2); and the Psalmist prays for in- 
spiration (Ps. li. 12-14 [A. V. 11-13). Othniel, 
Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson judged and ted 
Israel under the power of inspiration (Judges iii. 
10, vi. 34, xi. 29, xiii. 33 ef seg). Inspiration was 
oecasionally bronght upon the prophet by the 
power of music (11 Kingsiv. 15). According to the 
Book of Jubilees the Patriarchs were inspired when 
they blessed their children or grandchildren (АХУ, 
14, xxxi. 15). Ben Міга says of Isaiah that his visions 
of the future were inspired (Ecclns. xlviii. 24; re- 
garding Daniel, see Susanna 45 [Theodotion] and 
Ascensio Isai, v. 14). "The great festivity of the 
drawing of water on Sukkot (“Simhat bet ha-Sho’e- 
bah”) brought about the inspiration of the saints 
and miracle-workers (“hasidim we-anshe mi aseh,? 
Suk. v. 4), and occasioned a pouring out of songs 
and of other manifestations of spiritual rejoicing 
(Yer. Suk. v. 554; Buk. 50-51, “the pouring out of 
the Holy Spirit,” with reference to Isa. xii 8). 
Similarly the people of Israel at the Red Sea were 
inspired when they sang their song, faith having 
eaused the Holy Spirit to rest upon them (Mek., 
Beshallah; comp. Ps. R. iv. 6). 


ENCYULOPIEDIS 
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Ins piration, in rabbinical theology, is the influence 
of the Holy Spirit which prompted the Patriarchs, 
the Prophets, and the sacred writers (Sifre, Deut. 
176: 'l'osef., Sotah, ХИ. 5, xii. 2; Seder ‘Olam xx.- 
X NI), the Поу Spirit and the spirit of prophecy be 
ing considered as identical (Yer. Mes; i; 7025; Tare. 
to Ps. Ti. bb. Тка. xd. 12, and 1 Sam. мв. 8). Eber 
was regardet as having been inspired (Gen. х. 25: 
Gen. Ik xxxv. V Seder ‘Olam 1.1): so ало were Sia- 
тай (Meg. Ida; Gen. R. Ixvii), Isaac aml Rebekah 
(Gen, R. Ixxv.), Jacoh (Gen. R. хета.) Joseph (Gen, 
К. xcii; : Pirke Ro BL xxxix.), King Solomon (Tan., 
llukkat, ed. Buber, p. TD, Balaam (Tan., Balak, ed. 
Duber, pp. 11. 12), and Job and his four friends (13 
В. 15b; Lev. R.i.; Seder ‘Olam R. xxi.). Often (not 
always in the Tater Haggadah, as Zunz contends in 
*(, V," pp. 2, 188, 191, 255, 260, 266, 275, 277 et seq. 
326, 365) the prophetical and hagicgraphal pas 
sages ure quoted as having been uttered hy the 
Holy Spirit through Solomon, David, Amos, лекі, 
Elisha, the sons of Korah, ete; (Pesik. R. vt, vii, x. 
Nice хх беп Ro Siv [хху A. Pesci Ds vto.) 
The high priest, too, when giving the answer of 
the Urim and Thummim, was believed to be inspired 
(Yoma 73b; comp. Josephus, “Ant.” iv. & 3 1 
who speaks of the prophet together with the high 
priest). See оу тг, 

Whatever book has been included. in the Bible 
canon must necessarily have been inspired or writ- 
ten by the Holy Spirit (Meg. Ta; Tosef., Yad. ii. 

14). Often the words of Scripture are 
Of the Holy taken to be exclamations of the Holy 
Seriptures. Spirit intercepting the speaker, and, 

therefore, also the work of inspiration 
(Sal ІТ ТОЗО SOAR IN ВЕ ADR NIE: 
Pes. Iha. Gen, Iii. Ixxxv- > Num. R. xvii s 
Deut. R. xi). Aceording to TV Esd xiv. 38, Ezra 
and his coworkers reproduced from memory the 
lost twenty-four holy books, as well as the seventy 
apocryphal books, by the power of the IIoly Spirit. 
The prevailing opinion is that with the last of the 
Prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, inspira- 
tion ceased (Tosef., Sotah, xiii. 2; Seder ‘Olam R. 
XX. ; Sanh. Ila; I Maec. iv. 46). 

The Targum, as the recognized. traditional inter 
pretation of the Prophets, was regarded as having 
been written hy Jonathan ben Uzziel under the in- 
spiration of the last prophets (Meg. За). Similarly 
the Septuagint translation of the Pentatench was 
regarded as the work of the Holy Spirit, or as bav- 
ing been iuspired (Philo, “Vita Moysis," ii. 
eomp. Masseket Soferim i. 8; Aristeas Letter, $$ 505- 
317) Necessarily, inspiration was claimed for the 
translation ot Поу Scripoire as well as for the orig- 
inal text; while the Essenes made the same claim 
for their apocryphal writings (Wisdom vii. 27; IV. 
Esd. xiv. 28; see ESCIUATOLOGY; EssENES)  ltap- 
pears from Tosef., Shab. xiii. 1; Shab. 1154; and 
Masseket Soferim i. 7 that the earlier view regarding 
the inspired character of the Targum and the Sep- 
tnagint was later discarded by the Rabbis, though 
it was maintained in Alexandria, where the apocry- 
phal writings ranked with the canonical literature, 

The traditional view is that the Pentateuch in its 
entirety emanated from God, every verse and letter 
being consequently inspired; hence the taunaitic 
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statement that “he who says the Torah is not from 
Heaven is a heretic, a despiser of the Word of God, 
one who has no share in the world to 

Traditional come” (Sanh. xi. 1; th. Gemara, 99a) is 
View. expressly explained to include any 
one that says the whole Torah ema- 

nates from God with the exception of one verse, 
which Moses added on his own responsibility, or any 
one that finds verses like Gen. xxxvi. 12 and 22 too 
trivial to assign to them a divine origin (Shab, 99a, 
by The Pentateuch passages are quoted in the 
schools as the sayings of God (“amar mana ” = 
“the Merciful One has said,” D. M. 3b, and often). 
Moses wrote the whole Pentateuch at God's dicta- 
tion, even, according to R. Simeon, the last cight 
verses, relating to hisown death (D. D. 14b). On the 
other hand, some held that the curses in Lev. xxvi. 
were pronounced by “the mouth of the Divine Pow- 
er," whereas those in Deut, xxviii., by Moses, were 
of his own prompting (Meg. 31b; but see Tosafot, 
"this does not exclude divine inspiration ”). Every 
letter of the Torah was tixed by the Masorah and 
counted by the Soferim (Kid. 503), and on each parti- 
cle пор aS “ОЕ wet “оли ]ה‎ ЙН or 
“also "), were based important laws (Pes. 22b; Sanh. 
70а): even the Masoretic signs formed the basis for 
halakie or hageadie interpretations in Akiba's sys- 
tem (see AKIBA) The division of the Pentateuch 
into verses was ascribed to Moses (Meg. 22a). The 
final letters, also (48313). were fixed by the Proph- 
ets, and were therefore inspired (Shab, 104a; Yer. 
Meo. d iid. Gen. Ie 1). R. [שבמוורי1‎ sud to K. 
Meir while the latter was occupied with the pro- 
fessional work of a scribe, * De on thy guard con- 
cerning thy sacred. task, for if thou omittest or 
addest one single letter to the. Law thou destroyest 
the whole world? (Er. 12b). This whole view of 
plenary inspiration was in the main (though the 
passage regarding the counting of the letters by the 
Soferim, Kid. 50a, includes the Prophets and tlagiog- 
rapha) strictly held only in regard to the five books 
of Moses—the Torah, Upon the absolute complete- 
ness of the Torah rested the fundamental rabbinical 
principle, * No prophet after Moses was allowed to 
change anything in the Law” (Shab. 1042; Yoma 
М0а; Meg. 9b; based upon Lev. xxvii. 94 or Num. 
xxxvi. 18). Whatever is written in the other holy 
writings must therefore, somewhere or somehow, 
have been alluded to in the Torah (Таап, 9a). Te 
the Pentateuch or Torah a higher degree of divine in- 
spiration is accordingly ascribed than to the Prophets 
and Hagiographa, which are often called “ibre kab- 
balah " = “words of tradition” (see Zunz, “G. VY.” 
р. 44), or simply “sefarim” = “books” (Meg. i. א‎ 
iii. 1), or “ketubim” (see Dipti CANON), АН the 
canonical books are “kitbe kodesh” = “holy wri- 
tings” (Shab. xvi. 1), and were read at divine serv- 
ice as the divinely inspired Word (^ Mikra” = “the 
recited Word of God"), The prophetical and liagio- 
graphic books are implicitly ineuded in the Torah 
(Tan., Reech, ed. Buber, p. T), but the Torah is the 
standard by which their value or holiness is judged 
and gaged (see Shab. 13b, 30b; Meg. Ta; Ab. R. 
N.i.; Tos. Meg. iv. 19; Yer. Meg. iv. 78d). The 
final composition as well as the writing of the lagi- 
остар was ascribed to the * men of the Great Syn- 
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agoeue,” who also were regarded as working under 
the influence of the Holy, or prophetic, Spirit, hav- 
ing among them the last of the Prophets (B. D. 15а; 
sce SYNAGOGUE, GREAT), 

As to the distinetion between the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Peutateuch and the more general inspira- 
tion of the other sacred writings, a detinite statement 
is nowhere to be found in Talmudic literature. 
Jtulah ha-Levi, in the “Cuzart” (hi. 32-59), distin- 

guishes the books of Moses and of 
Degrees of the other prophets from those that 
In- were only inllnenced by the divine 
spiration. power, claiming divine origin for 
every vowel or sign of tlie Pentateuch 
as having been given to Moses on Sinai; on the 
other hand, he places the inspired man, whether 
prophet, “nazir” like Samson, high priest, or king, 
above the category of common men, seeing in him 
one lifted to the rank of angels (iv. 15). The latter 
view is shared by Maimonides )" Yad,” Yesode la- 
Torah, vii. 1-6; * Moreh,” ii. 82-35; see PROPHECY). 
How far the view that certain passages in the Pen- 
tuteuch are emendations of the sevibes (*tikkune 
soferim," Mek., Beshallah, Shirah, 6; comp. with 
Tan., Yelammedenu, Besballah ; Gen. U. xlix. ; Lev. ; 
R. xi.; Num. R. iii.) is compatible with the idea ot 
plenary inspiration is discussed by Albo (" 'Ikkarim," 
iii. 22). In fact, the expression in Mek, Z.e., * kinnah 
ha-katnb " (Holy Writ has used a euphemistic form), 
is such as does not impugn the divine character of 
any part of tlie book (see I. H. Weiss in note i. 47 of 
his Mekilta edition, and Geiger, " Urschrift," pp. 
BOS et seq.). 

According to Philo, whose idea of inspiration was 
more or less influenced by the Platonic conception 
of the ecstatie or God-intoxicated seer, the prophet 
spoke and wrote in an ecstatic state (* Quis Rerum 
Divinarum Heres Bit,” $8 61-02). Josephus )* Con- 
tra Ap.” i., § 7) writes: “The Prophets have written 
the original and earliest aceounts of things as they 
learned them of God Himself by inspiration.” This 
view regarding the inspiration of the Bibleasa whole 
is ex pressed also in H Tim. iii. 16: “ All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God " (feorrevoroc, * given by 
the spirit of God," the same as the [lebrew * be- 
ruah ha-kodesh ?) Maimonides (* Moreh,” ii. 45), 
enumerating the various degrecs of prophecy, as- 
cribes different degrees of inspiration to the Pen- 
tateuch, to the Prophets, and to the writers of the 
third class of Seripture—the Hagiographa. The 
view regarding the plenary inspiration of the Pen- 
tateuch maintained by the Rabbis and tbe philoso- 
phers of the Middle Ages, such as Saadia, Maimon- 
ides, and others, did not prevent them from resorting 
to allegorical interpretation when the literal meaning 
seemed opposed to human reason (Saadia, * Emunot 
we-De‘ot,” ii. 44, ix. 133; Maimonides, “ Moreh,” ii. 
W, 47). 

Modern Jewish theology of the Reform school, 
after making full allowance for the human origin 
of the [Foly Scriptures, and recognizing 
that the matter recorded is sometimes 
in contradiction to the proved results 
of modern historical, physical, and 
psychological research, arrives at the following con- 
clusion: While the ancient view of a literal dic- 
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tation by God must be surrendered, and while 
the seers and writers of Judea must he regarded as 
men With human failings, each with his own pecu: 
liarity of style and sentiment, the Spirit of God was 
nevertheless manifested in them. "The Holy Scrip- 
tures still have the power of inspiration for cach 
devout sonl that reads or hears them. They speak 
to each generation with a divine authority such as 
no other book or literature possesses. The inspira- 
tion of the Bible is different from the inspiration 
under which the great literary and artistic master- 
works of later eras were produced, The religions 
enthusiasm of the Jewish genius leavens the whole, 
and the truth uttered therein, whatever be (the form 
it is clothed in, seizes men now as it did when 
prophet, psalmist, or lawgiver first uttered it, them- 
selves carried away by the power of the Divine 
Spirit. This view of modern theology, compatible 
with Diblieal science and modern research, which 
analyzes the thoughts and the forms of Scripture 
and traces them to their various sources, finds that 
prophet and sacred writer were under the intluence 
of the Divine Spirit while revealing, by word or 
pen, new religious ideas. But the human ele- 
ment ip them was not extinguished, and conse- 
quently, in regard to their statements, their knowl- 
edge, and the form of their communication, they 
could only have acted as children of their age. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jjauch's Real Enenueltopétlie, s.v; Bacher, 


De Aclteste Terminologie dr Jüdischen Sehriftauste- 
gung, 15%, pp. 8-93, 117, 154, 165, IND. 
K. 


INSTALLATION. See ORDINATION. 


INSTITUT ZUR FÖRDERUNG DER IS- 
RAELITISCHEN LITERATUR: Society, 
founded by Ludwig Punarrsox, for the promotion 
of Jewish literature. The books published by the so- 
ciety were issued from Leipsie. On Feb. 12, 1855, an 
article by Philippson appeared in the " Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud.,” proposing the creation of a dewish publi- 
"tion society. On May 1 following, the society be- 
gan itsuctive existence witha membership of twelve 
hundred subscribers, which increased to two thou- 
sand during the year, The annual subscription of 
two thalers entitled each member to the works pub- 
lished within the year. A committee of three, Lud- 
wig Philippson of Magdeburg, Adolph Jellinek of 
Leipsie, and Isaac Markus dost of Frankfort on- 
the-Main, selected the works for publication and 
awarded honoraria to the authors. To 1856, when 
Jelinek was called to Vienna, he was succeeded by 
M. A. Goldschmidt. On the death of Jost (1860) L. 
Herzfeld of Bronswiek became a member of the 
committee, In 854 the Austrian government issued 
a prohibition against joining the society (Frankl- 
Grün, “Gesch. der Juden in Krenisier," ii. 28), and 
Philippson was expelled from Austrian territory 
when һе was ona tourin Milan, ISSR )* Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud.” 1868, p. 428). The society existed for cigliteen 
years, chiefly through the untiring efforts of its 
founder; and its membership reached a total of about 
three thousand. Tt published, in German, about 
eighty works of Jewish history, science, poetry, fic- 
tion, and biography, including the following: 


Grace Aguilar: °" Henriquez Morales." 
e Amerikanische Skizzen” (anonvinous). 
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Bernhard Beers рах Leben Abraham's und das Leben Moses? 
nach Andischen Legenden.“ 

" Bibliothek. der Grlechisehen und Römischen Schriftsteller 
über dndenthim und Juden." 

Boxberger: " Bar Coch," 

David Cassel: “eseh. der Jüdisehen Literatur.” 

Erckimann-Chatrien : !"* Dre Blokade von Pfalzburg." 

Benjamin Disraeli: " Alrov.™ 

L. A. Frankl: Reise nach Jerusalem"; “Der Primator "' ; 
“Die Abnenbilder." 

Frankoln pseudenym, “Raspart’): “Die Juden und die Kreuz- 
fahrer Unter Richard," 

Frey: "Erzalilungen." 

Julius Fürst: "Gesch. des Kariertihuns.™ 
A. Geiger: "Divan багор * Parschandatha’’?; * Ji- 
disehe brichtungen." 

H. Grütz: "Gesch, der Jnden™ (vols, til., v. x.). 

J. Hamburger: “ Gaist der Hagada.” 

L. Herzfeld: “Gexch. les Volkes. Israel’? (2 vols); ° Metro- 
logische Entersucehungen " and " Ueber de Kunst bel den Hi- 
briern. 

Honigniann: * Das Grab zu арча 

** Jahrbueh für Gescli des Judenthunis und der Juden." 

Josephus: * Klianere Schriften." 

I. M. Jost: " Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner Sekten.” 

M. Kayserling: “Gesch. der Juden in Portugal"; ** Moses 
Mendelssohn." 

Julius Rossarskl: ° Titus," 

E. Kilke; “Jüdische Geschichten.” 

Antoine Levy: "Die Exegese bei den Franzosen." 

M. A. Levys "Gesch. der Jüdischen Münzen." 

J. M. Lewysohn: © Das Jüdisehe Kalenderwesen.” 

Leopold Low: © Zur Jüdischen Alterthumskunde." 

S. Munk: UPunlüstina“ (translated by M. A. Levy). 

A. Neubauer: " Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek.” 

Ovlsner: “Sabbathai Bassista^ 

Ludwig Philippson: tsaron”; "Sepphoris und Hom"; 
“Jacob ‘Tirade’: “An den Strömen; “Die Enttlironten 5 
" susführlicbe Darstellung der Israelitisehen Religionstelire "" ; 
'" Weltbewegende Fragen"; " Reden Wider den Unglauben*'; 
“Die Entwickelun:r der BReligiósen Idee im Judenthume, Chris- 
tenthnime, und Islam " : ** Die Religion der Gesellschaft; °° Is- 
raelitisches Gebetbuch." 

Phébns Philippson: ** Biographisehe Skizzen " ; * Der Unte- 
kannte Rabbi"; * Die Marannen "; “ Veilehen Jncob "* ; ° Ra- 
chel“; “Jn Banden Frei." 

Piolo: Part of his writings in vol. iv. of '' Bibliothek der 
Griechischen und Rómischen Schiiftsteller.™ 

L. seligmann ; “Giuseppe Levi's l'arabeln ans Talmud und 
Midraseh,”’ 

M. Wassermann : t Judah Touro.” 

M. Wiener: '* Emech Habacha.” 

J. Wiesner: * Der Bann bei den Juden." 

B. Willstiidter: “ Ueber Jüdische Stiftungen." 

A. A. Wolff: * Piutin." 


LIE 


The society also contributed financially to Ihe 
publication of a number of works, among them 
being: “Likkute Kadmoniyyot” (S. Pinsker); 
* Zoologie des Talmuds”? (L. Lewysohn). “Kerem 
Шешен,” vol. ix. ; " Vorlesungen über Offenbarunes- 
ерте” (Steinheim); © Die Religiöse Poesie der du 
den in Spanien" (Michael Sachs); © Der Gerich 
liche Beweis nach Mosaisch-Talmudischem Reelite 7 
(Z. Frankel); * Beiträge zur Literaturgesch." (Zunz . 
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INSTITUTIONS. 
INSTITUTUM JUDAICUM: A special ara- 


demic course for Protestant theologians who desire 
to prepare themselves for missionary work among 
Jews. The first of its kind was founded at the Uni- 
versity of Halle by Professor Callenberg in 172 

The great interest whieh Franz Delitzsch took in the 
conversion of the Jews to Christianity prompted him 
to establish а similar course at the University of Leip- 
sic in SSG, and another was founded by Prof. H, L. 


Sec PAKKANOT. 


Instrument 
Intermarriage 
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Strack in Berlin the same усаг. The institutes of 
Leipsie and Berlin have courses in New Testament 
theology with reference to the Messianic passages 
in the Old Testament, ind they also give instruction 
in rabbinie literature; they further publish works 
helpful to their cause, as biographies of famous con- 
verts, controversial pamphlets, autobiographies of 
converted Jews, and occasionally scientifie tracts. 
The Bertin institute has published Straek's “ Jntro- 
duction to the Talmud,” his editions of some tractates 
of the Mishnah, and a monograph on the blood ac- 
cusation. A special feature of its publications is 
the New Testament in Hebrew and Yiddish transla- 
tions. The present head of the Leipsic Institutum 
Judaieum is Professor Dalman, who is assisted in his 
literary work by a dew, J. J. Kahan (see Mtssiox). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Herzog-Hanck, Real-Encuyc.s.v. Mission Un- 
ter den Juden ¢ the periodicals Nathanael (Berlin) and Saat 


auf Hoffuung (Leipsic), and the publications of the two in- 
stitutes. 
T» 


INSTRUMENT. 


INSTRUMENT. 
RTRUMENTS. 
INSURANCE. See EXPECTATION oF LIFE. 


INTELLIGENCERS: Persons who supply 
intelligence or secret information; Stuart. English 
for “spies.” A number of crypto-Jews in London 
supplied Cromwell with “intelligence” in counec- 
tion with foreign and colonial affairs. In 1655, 
during the diseussion of Manasseh ben Israel's plea 
for the readmission of the Jews, a writer to the 
“Mercurius Politicos” living in Amsterdam sug- 
gested that the government could make good use of 
the Jews for obtaining political information, and 
that for this reason they should be propitiated. The 
suggestion was seized upon by Thurloe, the secre- 
tary of state, and by Dr. Dorislaus, a secret agent of 
the foreign office. This is seen from a remark in 
Gilbert Durnet's ^ History of Wis Own Times,” and in 
the Parliamentary Diary of Thomas Burton (1658), 
who speaks of the Protector's having used the 
Jews, “those able and general intclligencers” (see 
CARVAJAL). 

Chief among these intelligencers were agents of 
Antonio Fernandez Carvajal, fourteen of whose 
despatches (now in the Clarendon Collection) are 
supposed by Wolf to have been obtained for Thur 
loe. They are said to have enabled Cromwell “to 
take measures for the defeat of the projected inva- 
sion of England concerted at Brussels early in 1656 
hetween Charles П. and the Spanish gevernment.” 
Of a similar kind were the services of Manuel Mar- 
tinez Dormido (Ze, David Abravanel), who sub- 
mitted to Thurloe extracts of letters from his Marano 
correspondents in Amsterdam. These services are 
supposed to have been rewarded by Cromwel in 
1656 by kis giving permission for the resettlement 
ot Jews in England. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lucien Wolf, Cromwells Jewish Iutelli- 
geueers, In Jewish Chronicle, May 15. 1391 ef seq.; reprinted 
in pamphlet form, London, 189] ; idem, American Elements 
in the He-Nettlemeut, Documents vi.-ix. in Transactions 
Jem, Hist, Noc, Ting. 1809, pp. 95 ct seq. idem, Menasseh 
hen Israels Mission to Oliver Cromwell, pp. xxxvi., lii., Lon- 
don, 19001 ; Max J. Kohler, Metnassh ben Israel and Some 
Unpublished Pages of American History, p. 8, New York, 
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INTENTION: An intelligent purpose to doa 
certain асі. In criminal cases wrongful intent must 
accompany the wronglul actin order to make the cenl- 
prit punishable by law, While in the common law, 
when any wrongful act has been committed, it is 
inferred conclusively that the act was intentionally 
committed, in Talmudie Jaw the intention must be 
clearly established, as well as the act itself. An inno 
cent intention will excuse a wrongful act (see І6хо- 
RANCE OF THE Law), and a wrongful intention that 
failed of consommation, even though another crime 
was accidentally committed at the same time, is not 
punishable. For instance, one who intended to kill 
a certain man, and by mistake killed another, could 
not be criminally prosecuted (Sanh 79a; Maimon. 
ides, “Yad.” Rozenh, iv. 12). Similarly, if one, 
with the intention of killing a certain man, aimed a 
stone ata part of his body where a mortal wound 
could not be inllieted, and the stone struek a more 
delicate part, and caused death, the one that threw 
the stone was free from punishment )20.(. The right 
of AsyLuM, however, was afforded only to one 
Who had had no intention of killing; in the cases 
mentioned above the homieide was not admitted 
to the cities of refuge, and the avenger of blood 
(“чое”) could kill him without being liable to 
punishment. 

In civil cases, the law disregards the intention, 
and considers only the injury done by the act. One 
who injures another's person or property, even 
without intention, must make fnll restitution for the 
damage (B. IK. 26a, b; * Yad,” Lobel, i. 11-14, vi. 
1); one need not, however, compensate him for the 
pain suffered (“лааг”), or for the servicesof a pliy- 
sician (“rippni”), or for the time lost (“shebet”), or 
for incident indignities (* boshet"). See DAMAGE, 
Anox that gored à man unintentionally, and caused 
his death, was not killed; but if the ox was known 
to have gored others (“ипга”), its owner was 
compelled to make compensation (“kofer”) to the 
victim’s heirs, For unintentional, non-fatal injuries 
committed by an animal upon any person or prop- 
erty, its master must make compensation equal to 
half the damage done (B. К. 43a, 44b; * Yad,” Nizke 
Mamon, x. 9, 13; xi. 6). See BEQUEST; CONSENT; 
DEVOTION, GORING Ox; ITATRA'AU; KAWWANAIL 
BIBLIOGRAPAY: Shulhan *Aruk, Hosheu Mishpat. 378, 421; 


Mielziner. Legal Marims, ete, Cincinnati, 1508; Mendel- 
sohn, Criminal Jurisprudence of the Ancient Hebrews, 


Ballumore, [E580]. 
R. S. J. Н; G 


INTEREST. See Usury. 


INTERMARRIAGE: Marriage between per- 
sons of different races or tribes, A prohibition to 
intermarry with the Canaanites is found in Deut. 
vii. 8, Where it is said: “ Neither shalt thou make 
marriages with them [any of the seven nations of 
the land of Canaan]; thy daughter thou shalt not 
give unto his son, nor his daughter shalt thou take 
unto thy son.” The reason stated for this prohibi- 
tion is: “ For they will turn away thy son from fol- 
lowing mo, that they may serve other gods” (22. vil. 
4); and, inasmuch as this reason holds good as re- 
gards intermarriage with any idolatrous nation, all 
Gentiles are included in the prohibition (R. Simeon, 
in ‘Ab, Zarah 36b; comp, Kid. 68b; the other rabbis 
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regard the prohibition as rabbinic only). At any 
rate, from [ига onward this prohibition was ex- 
tended to all Gentiles (Hzra ix. 1-2, x. 10-11; Neh. 
x. 31), and accordingly the Law was Gins interpreted 
and codised by Maimonides (© Yad,” Issure Dial, 
xii. 1; comp. Зап “Arak, Eben ha- izer. 16,1; 
Aaron ba Levi, * Seferhlia-Hinnuk," exa vii.) Older, 
however, than the Deuteronomie law is the patri- 
archal law forbidding the descendants of Ahralium 
(6 intermarry with the Camaanites (Gen. aviy о, 
КОХ ОЧ xen ЧО ANVI 8, xxxiv. М) Never 
theless the Israelites during the pre-exilie period did 
intermarry with the Gentiles, and the consequence 
was that they were led to adopt idolatrous 
practises (Judges iii. 6; comp. 1 Kings МЇ. 1 ct seq (| 
It is singular that Moses was the first 10 be censured, 
and that by his own sister and brother, for having 
married an Ethiopian waman (Num. xii. 1), though 
this ex pression is referred to Zipporah by the com. 
mentaries ed lor. Intermarriige with Ammonites 
and Moabites was especially forbidden, whereas the 
offspring of interinirriages with the Idumeans and 
Egyptians were to he admitted to the congregation 
of the Lord in their third generation (Deut. s xiii, 

4-7, 8-9). An cxeeption to the proli- 


Biblical  bition against intermarriage was the 
Pro- case of a eaptive woman during time 
hibition. of war (Deut. xxi. 10-13}: but. this 


seems to have referred to warfare with 
nations other flan the Canaauites (see the cominen- 
taries of Dillmann and Driver «d ѓос,). 

But, however stroug was the tendency to inter- 
marry in pre-exilic Israel, during the Babylonian 
captivity the Jews realized that they were to be “a 
holy people unto the Lord their God” and were 
therefore forbidden to intermarry with the Gentiles, 
wherefore the princes of the new Judean colony’ 
came to Ezra saying: “The people of Israel and fhe 
priests and Levites have not separated. themselves 
from the people of the lands, doing according to 
their abominations, even of the Canaanites, the 1Til. 
lites, the Perizzites, the .Iebusites, the Ammonites, 
the Moabites, the Egyptians, and the Idumeans 
[LXX. and I Esd. viii. 68; Masoretic text incor- 
rectly “Amorites”]; for they have taken of their 
danghters for themselves and for their sons so that 
the holy seed have mingled with the people of those 
lands" (Ezra ix. 1-2). The prophet Malachi also 
complains (Mal. ii. 11): “Judah hath profaned the 
holiness of the Lord which hie loved, aml hath mar- 
red the daughter of a strange god.” И was the 
fear of seduction to idolatry whieh induced Ezra and 
the other lenders of the new colony to exclude from 
the commonwealth foreign wives and such as in- 
sisted upon keeping them (Ezra ix.-x.: Neh. x. 51, 
xil. 23). 

One important factor, however, was introduced 
afterward which essentially modified the prohibi- 
tion of intermarriage, and that was the conversion of 
Gentiles to Judaism. This was believed to he ty pi- 
fied in Ruth when she says to Naomi, “Thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God” (Ruth 
i. 16: comp. Isa. xiv. 1; and see PuoskLvTE) All 
the Biblical passages referring to permitted inter- 
marriages, as that of a captive woman in war-time 
(Sifre, Deut. 213: “She shall bewail her father and 
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mother” being explained by Ro Akibato mean “She 
shall bewail her ancestral religjon”, Yeb. ЛЬ), or 
of the Ammonites aud Moabites (Sifre. 


Influence Deut 219, 253), or of Joseph (хес 
of Con- АзыхАТИ), were therefore interpreted 
version. by the Rabbis as having been con 


cluded after due conversion to duda 
ism; whereas Esau's interinarriage was found bln 
worthy on account of the idolatraus practises of his 
Wives (Caen, Iz טא[‎ ; comp. Jubilees, NNv 1) In re 
gard to King Solomon see Y eb. 76a and Maimonides 
“Yad,” Issure Diah, xiii. 11-16. 

In the Book ot Jubilees intermarriage with all 
Gentiles is prohibited, no allowance being made for 
proselytes (Jubilees, XX. J, אאא ,20 וגא‎ [1; comp. 
Turc Vere m Lev. sun. 2), изү shal nol rive 
any of thy seed to make them pass through the fire 
of Moloch,” which is translated “Thou shall not 
give a child in marriage toa Gentile by which the 
olfspring is turned over to idolury "—2 translation 
refuted in Meg. iv 9. but comp. Sanh. is. 6, 82a) 
This hostility to all pagan nations secs to have been 
the fruit of the reaction against the Hellenistie ex. 
cesses (comp. T Mace 1. 15: "they joined themselves 
to the heathen”; that is, “they intermarried ?; ‘Ab 
Zarah 36b; Sanh RW) Hence also the Rabbis 
would not allow intermarriage with the Canaunites 
even after conversion (Ab. Zarah 4b; Yeb Жш, 
comp, “Yad,” issure Blah; xil. 22). [n regard to 
the Ammonites and Monbites, the Rabbis discrimi 
nated between the men descended from them, who 
were forbidden to marry Jewesses, and the women, 
whom—-at least from the third generation onward— 
Jews were permitted. to marry (Yeh. viii 35 " Yad,” 
Le xi. 19) Altogether, however the view pre 
vailed that the uations of Palestine not having re 
mained in the ancient state, the exclusion of Gen- 
tiles after they had once embraced Judaism ought 
no longer to be insisted upon (Yad. iv. 4; Tosef,, 
With, Vis hors הצרה‎ A, ₪ xn. Эл) lence, 
marriage With converted Gentiles was no longer re- 
garded as intermarriage (see Shulhan Aruk, Le, iv. 
10, where slight differences of opinion are stated). 

Intermarriages between Jewsand Christiuns—who 
are not identified with Gentiles, but regarded as 
“proselytes of the gates” (хале b. Sheshet, Re- 
sponsa, No, [19)— were first prohibited by the Chris 
tian emperor Constantius in 3839, under penalty of 
death )" Codex Theodosianus," xvi 8, 6; comp. 
“Codex Justinianus,” i. 9, 7), then by the councils 

of Agdes in 500, of Rheims in Gaul 

Between in 630. of Elvira (Gritz, " Gesch " iv 

Jews and 363), of Toledo (Ze. v. 350); and in 
Christians. Ilungary by King Ladislaus 1. 1077, 

and Andrew in 1293 (Gritz, fr al 
ed. iv. 902: vie 58, 59: vii. 27; 12, Low, " togemmn- 
melte Werke,” ii. 176). 

The removal of the disabilities of the Jews did 
away With these state interdictions. Moses of Coucy 
in 1236 induced those Jews who had contracted 
marriages with Christian or Mohammedan women to 
dissolve them (“Sefer Mizwot ha-Gadol,” схїї.). 
The Great Sanhedrin, convened by Napoleon in 1807, 
declared that “marriages between Israelites and 
Christians when coneluded in accordance with the 
civil code are valid, and though they can not be 
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solemnized by the religions rites of Judaism, they 
should not be subject to the herem” (rabbinical 
anathema). With reference to this deelaration of 
the Sanhedrin, which was, however, incorrectly pre- 
sented, the Rabbinical Conference of Brunswick, in 
t544, declared: “The marriage of a Jew with a 
Christian Woman or with any adherent of a mono- 
theistic religion is not prohibited if the cbildren of 
snch issue are permitted by the state to be brought 
up in the Israelitish religion." Holdheim, in his 
" Autonomie der Rabbinen,” 1843, tries to prove that 
the Biblical prohibition of intermarriage does not in- 
clude monotheists; but his statements are not always 
correct (see. Frankel, “Zeitschrift,” 1844, p. 287). 
joth Geiger and Aub, as members of the committee 
appointed by the first Jewish Synod, held at Leipsic 
in 1869, declared themselves against intermarriage 
as being injurious to the peace of the home and ta 
the preservation of the Jewish faith, the faith of the 
minority (* Referate über die der Ersten Synode Ge- 
stellten Anträge,” p. 193) Ludwig Philippson, 
a member of the Drunswiek Conference, changed 
his view afterward and in his “Israclitische Reli- 
gionslehre,” 1865, iii. 550, declared himself against 
intermarriage. D. Einhorn, in * The Jewish Times,” 
1870, No. 45, p.11, declares marriages between Jews 
and non-Jews to be prohibited from the standpoint 
of Reform Judaism. On the other һап, in contra- 
diction to Einhorn’s view, Samuel Hirsch, empha- 
sizing the monotheistic faith of the Christians and 
the monotheistic mission of Judaism, in Nos. 26-37 
of “The Jewish Times” and 2. No. 47, defended 
his opinion as former member of the Brunswick 
Contercnce, that intermarriages are permitted by 
Reform Judaism. 

Regarding intermarriages with Karaites, see KA- 
RAITES; with Shabbethaians, sec SHABBETHAT ЖЕРИ. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Löw, Gesammelte Schriften, 1593, iii. 108-163; 


Mielziner, The Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce, pp. 
15-57, Cincinnati, 158. 
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IX. 


It is very difficult to obtain any statistieal infor: 
mation as to the number of Jews who marry outside 
their faith; but someof the Continental governments 
have made inquiries on this point with a view to 
testing the tendency to assimilation in this regard. 
During 1900 in Prussia there were 
4,799 Jews who married Jewesses, and 
474 Jews and Jewesses who married 
outside their faith (* Zeitschrift fir Preussische Sta- 
tistik,” 1902, p. 216). ln Bavaria during the year 
1899, while 416 Jews married Jewesses, 291 Jews and 
Jewesses married outside the faith (^ Zeitschrift des 
Коше]. Bayer. Statistischen Bureaus,” 1900, p. 250). 
lnformation of the same kind is obtainable for some 
of the chief towns, as tor Berlin, where in 1899 there 
were 621 Jewish marriages as against 229 intermar- 
пасс (* Statistisches Jahrbuch,” 1902, p. 61). Simi- 
алу in Budapest for 1898 there were 1,238 Jewish 
marriages as against 146 intermarviages (“ Statistikai 
Evkónyve," 1901, p. 82). In Vienna in 1898 there 
were 110 mixed marriages as against 847 purely Jew- 
ish marriages; while in Prague there were only 6 as 
against. 854 (*Oesterreichisches Stiidtebueh,” viii. 
289, Vienna, 1900). Perhaps the most. remarkable 
ease of allis that of New South Wales, which, aceord- 


Statistics. 





ing to the latest census, gives the number of persons 
living in the married state, and not merely of mar 
riages ina year. Of these there were 781 who had 
marricd Jews or Jewesses, as against 686 who had 
married outside the faith )" Censns of New South 
Wales 1901, Bulletin No. 14”). 

In all of these cases it is necessary to double the 
number of purely Jewish marriages in order to deter- 
mine the proportion of persons married within or 
without the faith; for it is obvious that if any of 
those who married outside had married another who 
also married outside, this would form only one Jew- 
ish marriage, Whereas, under the present cirenm- 
stances, they constitute two mixed marriages. 
With this taken into consideration, all the figures 
given above will work out as 9.3 per cent of mixed 
marriages, Dut this would be very misleading if ap- 
plied to all Jews, as those mentioned above ure the 
ehief communities in which intermarriages oeeur 
In Russia and Austria mixed marriages are still very 
rare, as, for instance, in Prague (see above). 

In eountries still under medieval conditions, inter 
marriages are still rarer. 1n Algeria between 1830 
and 1857, in an average population of 25,000, there 
were only 90 such marriages in all (Ricoux, * Demo 
eraphie de l'Algérie," p. 71, Paris, 1860). 

Statistical inquiry has proved that the number of 
children resulting from intermarriages is considera- 
bly smaller than that from purely Jewish marriages, 
averaging only about one child to a marriage com 
pared with an average of three or four from purely 
Jewish marriages, Reasons have been given by 
Riippin, in Conrad's “Jahrbücher for 1902, to show 
that the comparison is somewhat deeeptive, as the 
birth-rate is determined by dividing marriages by 
births; and as mixed marriages are on the increase 
there are fewer earlier marriages to raise the 
quotient. This, however, does not explain the very 
great. contrast, which is probably due to the fact 
that persons marry without the faith at more ad- 
vanced ages than they merry within, and are of a 
somewhat higher social standing, among which 
classes children are generally fewer. See BIRTIs. 

J. 

INTERMEDIATE DAYS. See Holy Days 


INTESTACY. Sve AGNATES; INHERITANCE. 


INVOCATION: A form of praise or blessing 
greatly in vogue in medieval Hebrew literature. ln 
ancient times the invocation was an essential part of 
the various Torms of salutation, many instances of 
which are found in Biblical, and especially in post- 
Biblical, literature. They recognize the divine pres- 
ence, invoke the divine benedietion, and express the 
Wish that the object of the salutation may enjoy a 
long and happy life and general prosperity. To 
them belong also the special blessings invoked upon 
arriving and departing travelers and upon the sick, 
and those recited upon extraordinary occasions, joy- 
ful or otherwise—upon drinking wine, upon sneez- 
ing, and upon the completion of a written commu- 
ication. See ASUSA. 

With the exception of a few formulas used when 
mentioning the name of the Lord (yat? .יתברך‎ 395m 
של הקב ה‎ woes מלך מלכי המלכים הקב ה‎ СИ 
ה יתברך שמו ויתרוכים זכרו‎ арп). invocations, as a rule, 
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refer to persons, and Tall into two main groups, those 
upon the living, and those upon the dead. In the 
first gronp the oldest. formula occurs frequently in 
the Mishnah זבור לטוב)‎ - "may he be remembered for 
good! "J. This formula, however, afterward came 

to be invoked mainly upon the dead. 


In- From geonie times are derived: ex- 
vocations pressions like NIN ברכינון‎ and נטריה‎ 


for ופרוקיה]‎ | Sonn. abbreviated ר‎ 3. 3 33, 

the Living. ihe latter abbreviation, having gained 

the signitication of the term 1335 (his 

light"), evolved into יא*ר‎ P3. Later were added 

ОЛИМ” also wilh (he addition‏ צורו ,ישמרהו. צורו 
ES Stn. Vso gee. ss‏ 

The wish that the one saluted may enjoy a long 
and happy life was conveyed in the formla יהיה‎ 
יחי לער‎ tien, more fully, in Do: לארך‎ CS 
poena mersa Der, with qas = .(יטילי א‎ ort שיחיה‎ 
ימים טוכים‎ (Does, will א = אכן‎ pb; with the fur- 
theraddition סלה‎ o мб). The Spanish or Orien- 
tal Jews write ט) סופו טוב‎ o). In the case of promi- 
nent men, particularly those that wielded worldly 
power, non-Jewish rulers included, the formula 
הודו‎ OM was, and still is. used (5 מלכות :יר‎ чул isa 
Biblical expression; sev Dan. xi. 21; J Chron. xvi, 
27. xxix.29). Besides these special phrases, several 
Bible verses, generally in abbreviated and altered 
form, were employed, such as, for instance, those 
ШОШ EA. хуш. 42 “TID אלהי אבי‎ (sce Ps. exlvi. 
5: :(ישאל יעקב בעזרו‎ DEME SSS) as יהי רצוי‎ 
:(יר א)‎ 183. liii. 10: יזי סיראה זרע יאריך ימים‎ with the 
appended א - אכן‎ te: cx כ‎ SUD QV NNUS: 
2r ברבה‎ qiio 53: 11.9: ;יי ישפורהו ויהיהו‎ 
מואאן‎ 17: wow pn :יהי שמו לעולם לפנו שמש‎ 
Prov. ii. 2: ארך ימים ושנות חיים ושלום יוסיפו לך‎ 
(from which eame: לו‎ ISDS aise אי = אר ימי‎ 
bon; or perhaps, in order to obtain this ingenious 
abbreviation, the letter 3 of nig and the word וש לום‎ 
have heen omitted, and the eulogy runs: ימים‎ JAN 
(שנות חיים יוסיפו לו‎ : Ezra i 3: voy vow mr. ete, In 
the case of women, from Judges v. 24 is recited : תברך‎ 
מנשים‎ and מ) מניטים באהל תברך‎ n. n מב‎ transposed 
ב‎ bn) were enstomary. On occasion of mention- 
ing localities use was made of the eulogy formed 
MCE המו‎ NN. :יש‎ 33 mme psm הבכנה‎ 
תוב ב הוה‎ with {ONSEN (תובב‎ : so, likewise, theadap- 
tations from Ps. xlviii. Gand Ixxxvii. 5: יכוונה עליון‎ 
(with (יע א = אמן‎ and עד עולם סלה‎ 13313, were en- 
ployed. 

Eulogies upon the dead contain an expression of 
the desire that the life of the departed may prove 
to have been a blessing, that their earthly remains 
may have peace, and that their sonls have entered 

the realins of bliss, are partaking there 


In- of heavenly blessings and of the rap- 
vocations tures of Eden, and are face to face 


for with the glory of God. The utterance 

the Dead. of some of these enlogies, such as the 
phrase העולם הבא‎ “по זברונו לברבה‎ 

(bricfly : לברבה‎ ала) was early enjoined upon 
children when naming their deceased father, and 
npon pupils when naming their deceased teacher. 
The following forms of eulogy, each with its varia- 
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gradually developed וכור לטוב‎ © ay 
בר צריק לברבה‎ Chey. x. | וי‎ 
abbreviated וזו וק © ובר קדויש לברכה זצ ל‎ coim 
bination these eulogies upon the dead occur in 
nuinerons Variations, among which SAP זבר צדיק‎ 
העולם הבא‎ “по זצוקללה ה\ לברבה‎ and וזצוללה ה‎ is 
the most complete formula; השלום‎ voy ו‎ 
wh mes. נוחו נפש‎ O נוחו :ונ ע) נוחו עדן :ינ‎ 
עדן‎ ages כב ו | כ‎ noma גפ בנ‎ 
אמסחו/רווו1 וזו נבע תו‎ р Jn) y Son; with אפ‎ 
עדן ההי מנוחתו : ותנבע א‎ ALE .ונעת‎ «te. 

Besides these treely selected formulas, as in the 
case of culegies upon the living, verses from the 
bible, more or less moditied in form, have been 
employed, These were largely taken irom Ex. 
E a bna ij рак ותעל‎ (the resurrection is notably 
associated with the dew, man של‎ oe. 1 Sam. xxv. 
29: נפיש אדוני צרורה בצרור החיים‎ nnm (from among 
theqnany variations the most customary is. WE] תהי‎ 
ו תנכה = צרורה בצרור חהיים‎ 110: HNN 
53133-31025 аа יה ך‎ = ши an). 2”. 
xxvi DE היווחל ירת הר‎ OI "בוא‎ 
משכבותם הלך נבחו‎ Sy; 1418. 11: רוח ד הניחנו‎ (com 
pare also Genesis ii. 15: jay וינההו בנן‎ from the two 
verses developed the formula בנן עדן‎ Пол רות ד‎ 
-- תביש‎ I hl” UNI ОТУ וצב יו‎ 
р xvn 11: בתי"ם‎ ороп: ИО lo: בוב‎ у) 
ג נבתוי או תלין וזרעו ייריט ארין‎ often only the first halt. 
ונב תת‎ SEIL: בצל יטדי יתלונן‎ (У mad: ds .ואש‎ 9 
אתהלך לפני יי באראותההיים‎ (in the third person 
.יההלך‎ ete. — ה‎ moy; Dan. xii. 13; לגורלך‎ TOV 
PAN "20; and many others. Fhe merits of the de- 
ceased who leda pious life were recited to the survi 
ving in ex pressions such as עלינו‎ Siler הז‎ леп 
ל) תעמר לנו‎ лр, בו זכותו לעד יגן בעדנו‎ n 6 

It may naturally be assumed that the culogies 
found npon tombstones represent the enlogies in cnr- 
rent use at the time of iuscription. Nor have the 
poets in theiracrosties neglected them (om. ואמין‎ PIN. 
ע. יגדל בתורה ובמעיטים טובים .יגדל בתורה .יהיה‎ 2.5 1 
nv. The contractions ol eulogy, as abbrevia 
tions in general, have greatly inlluenecd the forma 
tion of family-names: compare, for example, names 
such as Shalit (t3 (יטלי‎ Jare (N .יר‎ and others. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: 2004, Z. €. pp. MH ct segi Stemsechneller, 

— Bibl, vii. 22; Kaufmann, in Monatsschr tft, xxxvii. 121 


G. H. DB 
IONIA. See JAVAN. 


IOWA: One of the north-central states of the 
American Union. А partof the Louisiana Purchase 
(1803), it was incorporated successively in the terri 
toriesof Louisiana, Missouri, Michigan, and Wiscon 
sin. Fn 1888 it was organized as the Iowa Territory, 
and in 1816 admitted to the Union. There аге no 
records of Jewish organizations, charitable or con 
gregational, prior to 1555. There were, however, 
Jews living in the river towns as early as 1547-45, 
especially at Dubuque and McGregor, the main 
shipping and crossing points for the West, and small 
unorganized Jewish communities existed at Daven- 
port, Burlington, and Keokuk. From 1849 to 1579 
the population shifted steadily toward the interior 
of the state and the Missouri River. 
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Des Moines is the capital and the largest city of 
lowa; it was settled in N46, incorporated in 1851, 
and chartered as a city and made the capital of the 
state in 1897. Its popnlation (1903) is about 70,000, 
of whieh, perhaps, 1,800 are Jews. The first con- 
pgregation in Des Moines was the B'nai Yeshurun, 
organized in 1873, with conservative tendencies; its 
temple was dedicated in 1887, and ministered to 
by Rabbis Davidson, Freudenthal, Müller, Bottig- 
heimer, and Sonneschein. It is now à Reform con- 
gregation. Three other congregations, the youngest 
of which was established in 1903, use the Orthodox 
ritual. 

Davenport, on the Mississippi, has (1903) a popu- 
lation of 40,000, including about 300 Jews. Its one 
congregation, B'nai Israel (Reform), was organized 
in 1861. ''hesynagogue Temple Emanuel was dedi- 
calcd in 1884. The pastorate lias been held by Rab- 
bis Frender, Thorner, and Fineshriber. Tbe com- 
munity has a ladies’ aid society, a burial-ground 
association, a B'nai B'rith lodge, anda branch of 
the Jewish Wonian’s Council. 

Keokuk, on the Mississippi, and at the soutbeast- 
ern extremity of the state, organized, in 1856, a 
benevolent society, which, in 1863, was reorganized 
into the Congregation D'nai Israel. A temple was 
built, and the congregation flourished until 1898, 
when the removiel of many members compelled the 
resignation of their minister. Since that time serv- 
ices have been hell only occasionally, and on holy 
days. The total population is £5,000, of which not 
more than 50 are Jews (1903). 

Sioux City bad its earliest Jewish organization, 
the Hebrew ladies’ Aid Society, in 1884; Mt. Sinai 
congregation was organized in 1898. It has the 
usual number of philanthropic societies. Rabbis 
Ellinger, Leiser, and Mannheimer have successively 
officiated since the organization of the congregation. 
It has a total population of 35,000, of whieh 100 are 
Jews (1903). 

Burlington has one congregation, Anshe Yitz- 
chak (Orthodox), founded in 1902, In the early sev- 
enties a congregation existed under Rev. S. lecht, 
but it lived only one year. B'nai B'rith Lodge No. 
25 was organized in 1875. There are about £50 
Jews, in a total population of 25,000. 

Small congregations exist in Centerville, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Dubuque, and Waterloo. Cedar 
Rapids, Clinton, Lake City, Ottumwa, and 
Rock Island have very small communities without 
organized congregations, though holding services on 
holy days. 

Moses Bloom of lowa City was elected. twice to 
the state legislature, and in 1883 was chosen senator 
of Johnson county. 

The name of A. F. Slimmer of Waverly is con- 
nected with many bequests to Jewish, Christian, 
and non-seetarian institutions. 

The entire Jewish population of Towa does not 
exceed 5,000. 

BIBLIOGRAPNY: American Jewish Vear-Book, 5661 (1900-01), 

А, СЕ: 


IRELAND: An island west of Great Britain, 
forming part of the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. The earliest mention of Jews in 





Ireland appears toward the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, although, curiously enough, quite a number of 
books have been written to identify the Irish with 
tlie Lost Teu Tribes. 

The first authentic mention of Jews in Ireland is a 
record, dating from 1079, that “ five Jews came over 
the sea bearing gifts to Fairdelbach [Hua Brian], and 
were sent back over the sea.” No further reference 
is found until nearly a century later, in the reign of 
Henry If. of England. That monarch, fearful lest 
an independent kingdom should be established in 
Ireland, prohibited a proposed expeditiou thither 
Strongbow, however, went in detiance of the king's 
orders; and, as a result, his estates were confiscated. 
In his venture Strongbow seems to have been us- 
sisted financially by a Jew; for nnder date of 
1170 the following record occurs’ “Josce Jew of 
Gloucester owes 100 shillings for an amerciament 
for the moneys which he lent to those who against 
the king's prohibition went over to Ireland ” (Jacobs, 
“Jews of Angevin England,” p. 51). 

Jewish names appear in the “Calendar of Docn- 
ments Relating to Ireland,” between 1171, wben Jo- 
seph the Doctor is referred to, down to 1179. It is 
nnlikely, however, that Jews settled in the island in 
appreciable numbers at that period; for no further 
record is found concerning them until several years 
later. An entry dated 1225 shows that Roger Bacon 
had borrowed considerable sums from English Jews 
in connection with his mission on the king’s service 
in Ireland. 

By that date, however, there was probably a 
Jewish community in Ireland; for under date 
of July 28, 1232, appears a grant by King Henry 

MI. to Peter de Rivall granting 
Branch of him the oflice of treasurer and chan- 
the Irish cellor of the Irish Exchequer, the 
Exchequer. king's ports and coast, and also “the 
custody of the King’s Judaism in Ire- 
land." This grant contains the additional instruc- 
tion that *all Jews in Ireland shall be intentive and 
respondent to Peter as their keeper in all things 
touching the king." The Jews at this period prob- 
ably resided in or near Dublin. 1n the Dublin 
White Book, under date of 1241, appears a grant of 
land containing various prohibitions against its sale 
or disposition by the grantee. Part of the prohibi- 
tion reads“ vel in Judaismo ponere.” Both this and 
the preeeding referenee were common form. 

The last mention of Jews in the “Calendar of 
Docnments Relating to Ireland” appears. about 
1286, When theexpulsion from England took place 
(1290), the Irish Jews had doubtless to go as well. 
At any rate, there is no further mention of them 
until the period of the Commonwealth, when the 
resettlement of the Jews in England under Crom- 
well led to resettlement in Ireland also. From in- 
vestigations made by Lucien Wolf, it would appear, 
however, that as early as 1620 one David Sollom, a 
Jewish merchant, purchased some property in Meath 
Which is still in the possession of his descendants, 

Jews are first heard of again in Dublin; and there 
is reason to believe that they were among the Dis- 
senters who came after Cromwell’s conquests. It is 
even stated that some Portuguese Jews settled in 
Dublin on Cromwell’s invitation, and that they 
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soon became opulent merchants. They established 
a synagogue in Crane lane. 

The Dublin congregation prospered, and seeins to 

bave been in existence in the reigns of King Will- 

iun JÛ. and Queen Anne. In à work 

Settlement published in the Jatter’s reign men- 

in Dublin. tion is made of a visit to London by 

a Rabbi Aaron Sophair of Dublin. 

No record, however, is found of any Jewish sct 

tlement outside of Dublin. As date as 1737 Cork 

seems to have had no Jewish comunity, though 

toward the middle of the century mention is made 
of Jews residing there. 

In 1728, or thereabout, Michael Phillips pre- 
sented the Dublin Jews with a piece of freehold 
ground at Ballybough Bridge for a cemetery ; and 
about the middle of the cighteenth century the 
Bevis Marks Congregation of London assisted them 
financially in erecting a wall round the burial- 
ground, Jt should be mentioncd that the Dublin 
congregation at one time proposed to affiliate itself 
with the Spanish and Portuguese congregation of 
London. Dublin in 1745 contained about forty Jew- 
ish families, comprising about 200 persons. Their 
synagogue was at Marlborough Green, and their 
cemetery in the center of the village of Ballybough. 

In 1116 a bill was introduced in the Irish House of 
Commons "for naturalizing persons professing the 
Jewish religion in lreland." Another was intro- 
duced in the following year, agreed to without 
amendment, and presented to the Jord lieutenant 
to be transmitted to England; but it never reecived 
the royal assent. These Irish bills, however, had 
one very important result; namely, the formation 
of the Committee of Diligence, which was organ- 
ized by British Jews at this time to watch the prog- 
ress of the measure. This ultimately led to the 
organization of the Board of Deputies, which im- 
portant body has continued in existence to the pres- 
ent time, 

Jews were expressly excepted from the benefit of 
the Trish Naturalization Act of 1783. 

The Dublin congregation declined steadily toward 
the end of the eighteenth century; and by the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth the synagogue was dis- 
continued, and the borrowed scrolls were returned 
to the Bevis Marks Congregation. Abont 1822, 
however, the congregation was reorganized, and it 
has prospered ever since. Its meeting-place was 
for several years at 40 Stafford street; a new syna- 
gogue was built in Mary's Abbey in 1885; and the 
present place of worship is in Adelaide road. 

The exceptions in the Naturalization Act of 1783, 
referred to above, were abolished in 1910. In the 
same year the obsolete statute “De Judaismo," 
which prescribed a special dress for Jews, was also 
formally repealed. The Irish Marriage Aet of 1544 
expressly made provision for marriages according 
to Jewish rites. 

When the Irish famine was at its height in 1847, 
the Jews of America took an active interest in re- 
lieving the distress; and a notable mecting was or- 
ganized by the Spanish and Portuguese eongrega- 
tion of New York, at which a fund was raised in aid 
of the sufferers. 

Toward the middle of the nineteenth century sev- 
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eral families of German Jews settled in Ireland 
Conspicuous among these was the Jarre family of 
Belfast, which established the famous Jinen-house 
bearing its mame, 

Jews have repeatedly held осе in Ireland. A 
Benjamin d'lsraeli; or Disraeli, a public notary in 
Dublin from 17858 to 1796, and later a prominent 
member of the Dublin Stock Exchange, held. the 
office of sheriff for County Carlow in IMO. In all 
likelihood, however, he was a Jew by origin only, 

Ralph Bernal Osborne, of Jewish extraction, wasa 
prominent Jand owner ii. Ireland, and represented 
Waterford in Parliament in 1870. 

The first professing Israclite, however, to hold 
ollice was Lewis Harris, alderman of the city of 
Dublin, Hixson, Alfred Wormser Harris, succecded 
him as senior alderman, and in 1880 contested the 
county of Kildare in the Liberal interest. Alfred 
now (1903) holds commissions of the peace for the 
city and county of Dublin. 

The most prominent position ever held. in Ireland 
by а Jew was that of Lord Mayor of Belfast, held 

by Sir Otto JarFE 1892-1900; he also 
Prominent became high sheriff in 1901. At pres 
Irish Jews. ent Sir Otto is justice of the peace for 

Belfast and also consul at that city for 
the German government. Maurice E. Solomons, jus 
tiec of the peace for the city and county of Dublin, is 
acting consul iu that city for the Austro-ungarian 
empire. 

Among the Jews graduated from Trinity College, 
Dublin, may be mentioned: N. L. Benmobel, the 
first professing Jew to enter the institution since its 
foundation by Queen Elizabeth; John D. Rosenthal, 
LL.D; Barrow Emanuel, J.P.; and Ernest W. Har- 
ris, LL.D. The Rev. Alfred Philip Bender, J.P., a 
native Trish Jew, has been government member of 
the council of the University of the Cape of Good 
llope. 

Ireland is the only portion of the British Isles that 
bas a religious census; and, consequently, figures 
are more nearly correct there than elsewhere. The 
Jewish population in 1971 was 295. By the census 
of 1881 it did not exceed 452, mostly of English and 
German extraction. Since that date, however, it 
has increased considerably, doubtless owing to Rus- 
sian immigration. In 1891 it was given as 1,719; in 
190f as 3.771. The bulk of this population resides 
in Dublin, which contains ahont 2,200 Jews. Be. 
sides the synagogue оп Adelaide road, there are five 
minor congregations, a hoard of guardians, and а 
number of charitable and educational institutions. 

Belfast has a Jewish population of about 450, 
and contains several charitable organizations and 
two synagogues, of one of which Sir Otto Jaffe is 


president. The Jewish population of Cork is about 
400. Limerick, Londonderry, und Waterford 


have eachasynagogue and charitable organizations. 

Zionist socicties also have been established in Ireland. 
The Jewish population is distributed in the prov- 

inces as follows: Connaught, 4; Leinster, 2,246; 

Munster, 670; and Ulster, 551. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Calendarof Documents Relating to Ireland, 
edited hy H. 8. Sweetman, i.-iv. London, 1575: John 1)" Alton, 
Historuaf the Cituof Dublin, pp. 54-57, Dublin. 135; White- 


heal and Walsh, Шет of Dublin, pp. 845; Joseph Jacobs, 
Jews of Angevin England, pp. 51, 255, New York, 1593; 
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150: amnes Picctotto, Shetehesaf нен History, pp. 
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ische Wochenschrift, May 9, 13002, p. 819; Lucien Wolf, The 
Мине Age af Anco-Jewish Histuri, an. Papers of the 
Auglo-dewish Historical рп он, p. $6; Join Curry, in 
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4 |, 1 
IR HA-HERES. See IERES. 
IRKUTSK. See SIBERIA. 


IRON: The invention of the art of working in 
brass and iron is ascribed to Tubal-eain (Gen. iv. 
22), and thus placed in prehistorie times. The 
Israelites, therefore, derived their knowledge of the 
art from others. Further proof of this fact is fur- 
nished by the undoubtedly trustworthy report that. 
Solomon brought Hiram, an artificer, from Tyre to 
make the brazen implements used in the Temple; 
trom this it is apparent that at that time the Jews 
bad not acquired the art. Indeed, as industrial pur- 
suits in general among the Jews arose only after 
the time of Solomon, it may be assumed that the 
same was the case with the art of working in brass 
and iron. Outsideof the cities the peasant continued 
tor along time to make (as he still makes at the 
present day, in some places) his own clothes and 
his own simple tools, and to be his own car. 
penter. As soon, however, as the Israclites began 
to settle in larger towns, and especially as the Ca- 
naanitish cities were opened to them, a division of 
labor took place; then, for the first time, such oceu- 
pations as working in brass and iron began to de- 
velop among then. Without doubt the use of brass 
preceded that of iron: the kitchen utensils were ot 
brass (“nehoshet "), as also were parts of the armor 
—helmet, shield, cuirass, greaves, bow, and, per- 
haps, sword (I Sam. Avil. 5 et seq. ; 11 Sam. xxii. 85). 

Iron does not seem to bave taken the place of 
brass unti] a ruber late date. Although the art of 
working in iron is mentioned in the Ilexateuch 
(Nitin. Ххх 882 xxxv. 10: Deut. ni 11 xix. 5s 
Josh. xxii. 8), these are generally considered. vrom- 
paratively late passages, and would therefore only 
indicate something for the time in whieh they were 
written, but nothing tor the period to which they re- 
fer. The same is claimed for 1 Sam. xvii. 7 and II 

Kings vi. 5; these passages are said to 


Period of belong to a considerably later period. 
In- The oldest passage from this point of 


troduction. view which presupposes the use of 
iron is П Sam. xii. 31, in which “ harize 
a-barzel” are mentioned. In Amos " haruzot ba- 
barzel,” used by the Arameans, are spoken of. [t 
may be inferred from II Sam, xii. 31 that the Isracl- 
ites of that time were also familiar with the metal. 
Iron was used in a great many ways: for manu- 
facturing axes and hatehets (Deut. xix. 5; IT Kings 
vi. 5); sickles, knives, swords, and spears (I Sam. 
xvii. 7); bolts, chains, and fetters (Ps. cv. 18; evii. 
10, 16; Isa. xlv. 2); nails, hooks, and hilts (Jer. 
xvii 1; Job xix. 24). It was also used in making 
plows, thrashing-carts, and thrashing-boards (Amos 
і. 9: T Sam. xiii. 20; Il Sam. xii. 21). as well as for 
sheathing war-chariots. The Israelites found sueh 


“iron chariots " already in use among the Canaanites, 
and were eoinpelied. to avoid encountering the 
enemy in the open plain, where the latter could use 
their chariots. 

тор lends itself readily to figurative usage. Thus 
Egypt is called “kur ha-barzel” (the iron furnace; 
Deut. iv. 20); those who are sunk in misery are de- 
scribal as “asire ‘oni u-barzel” (bound in afiliction 
and iron; Ps. суй. 10). A tyrannieal ruler is chia 
acterized as “shebet barzel? (Ps, ii. 9), or *'ol bar- 
zel” (Deut. xxviii. 45); an unbending neck is “ gid 
barzel" (Isa. xlvii. J). "The teeth of the fourth 
great beast which Daniel saw in his vision are of 
iron (Dan. vii. 7; comp. Il Macc. xi. 19; Есе 
[Sirach] xxii. 15). 

₪ 


W. N. 


IR-SHEMESH (vnw ,עיר‎ “city of the sun”). 
A city of Dan, mentioned with Shaalabbin and 
Ajalon (fosh. xix. 41—12). Its parallel папе in 
Judges (i 35, Hebr ) is * Har-Heres " (the mountain 
of the sun). Some modern critics identify Ir-shemesh 
with Beru-sueEMEsn, in Judah. See IIEREs. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


ISAAC.—Biblical Data: Second patriareh; son 
of Abraham and Sarah. Пе was the child of a mir- 
acle, for at the time of his birth his mother, hitherto 
childless, was nincty years old, and his father a 
hundred. Dy the command of God the child was 
named “Isaac ” יצחק)‎ ; in poetical language ישחק‎ 
= "Jaughter") because Abraham had, covertly, 
laughed in incredulity when, а year previously, he 
had reecived the promise of God that a son would 
be born to him by Sarah (Gen. xvii. 17); so also did 
Sarah as, standing at the door of the tent, she heard 
the promise reiterated by the angel (Gen. xviii. 12). 
Isaac was circumcised when he was eight days old, 
and at his weaning the parents manifested their joy 
hy giving a great feast. As a solicitous mother 
Sarah urged Abrabam to send away Ishniael, his son 
by the servant-maid Hagar, whom she had seen 
mocking Isaac. At first Abraham hesitated, but at 
the eommand of God lie complied with the wish of 
liis wife; Isaae was thus declared the sole heir of his 
father. 

A critical event in Isaac's life occurred wlien 
God's command came that he should be offered as 
a sacrifice on a mountain iu the land of Moriah (Gen. 
xxii. 2). Isaae showed himself in this trial to be 
worthy of his father. Without murmuring he suf 
fered himself to be bound and laid upon the aitar. 
But Abraham was prevented hy God from consum- 
mating the sacrilice, and a ram that happened to he 
near was oilered instead. At the age of thirty-six 
Isaae lost his mother. Abraham then eharged Elie- 
zer, his steward, with the mission of selecting a 
wife for Isaac from among his (Abraham's) own 
people. After a series of providentia] coincidences, 
Eliezer returned with Rebekah, whom Isaac, then 

forty, married (Gen. xxv. 20). For 


Birth of twenty ycars they were childless; at 
Jacob and last [saac's prayers were heard, and Re- 
Esau. bekah gave birth to the twins Esau and 


Jacob. Asthechildren grew the gentle 
and good-natured Jsaac came to prefer the boisterous 
and adventurous Esau, who gratified his father with 
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the choicest spoils of the chase, while the quiet and 
less adventurous Jacob was au object of special re- 
card to Rebekah“ a division of feeling which be- 
eame later a source of jealousy and hatred between 
Ihe two brothers. 

A famine compelled Isaac to leave his abode “by 
the well of Lahai roi.” On this occasion he had his 
first vision. God appeared to him in a dream and 
warned him not to go down to Egypt, but to remain 
within the boundaries of Palestine, promising him 
great. prosperity and numerous descendants. Isaac 
therefore settled. among the Philistines at Gerar, 
where, fearing lest Rebekal’s beauty should tempt 
the Philistines to kill him, he had reeourse to a strat- 
acem that had been nsed in similar cirenmstances by 
his father; he pretended that she was lis sister. The 
Philistine king, however, was not long in finding 
out the truth, and. after rchuking Isaac for his de- 
сеї, adopted stringent measures for the protection 
of husband and wife. 

In his new home Isaae devoted himself to hus- 
bandry, and succeeded so well that he incurred the 
envy of the Philistines. They commenced a petty 
persecution against him, stopping up the wells which 
his father had dure, and which Isaac's servants had re- 
opened. The peace-loving Iszae submitted patiently 
to these persecutions until Abimelech enjoined 
him to remove from Gerar. Isaac then pitched 
his tent in the valley of Gerar, shortly afterward 
settling at Deer-sheba, where God appeared. to him 

for the second time and blessed him. 


Persecuted An altar was built by Isaac on the spot 
by Phi- where he had had the vision, and his 
listines. servants dug a well. While living 


there Isaae received a visit from Abim- 
elech, king of the Philistines, and Phichol, the 
chief captain of his army, who came to court his 
alliance. 

Isaac's old age was not a happy one. Ile was as- 
sailed by infirmities, and became totally blind. To 
this was added the enmity between his two sons. 
With prevision of his death, Isaac recommended his 
son [sau to bring him some venison and receive his 
blessing. At the instigation of Rehekah, Jacob, 
profiting by the blindness of his father, presented 
himself in Esau's stead, and received the blessing 
intended for the latter. This infuriated Esau to 
such an extent that Jacob had to seek safety in 
light. Isaac died at Hebron, at the age of 190, 
shortly after the return of Jacob and his family from 
Mesopotamia, and was buried by his two sons in the 
cave of Machpelah, heside Abraham and Sarah. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: According tothe 
Rahbis, Isaac was born in the month of Nisan, at 
noon, When the spring sun was shining in all its 
glory (Rosh ha-Shanah 10b; Gen. R. Hi) At that 
hour the sick were restored to health, the blind re- 
covered their sight, and the deaf their hearing; the 
brightness of the sun and of the moon was intensi- 
fied (Tan., Gen. 37): a spirit of justice began to 
prevail in the world: hence the name pay’, a com- 
pound of sytand pin (= Law was issued”). In 
the numerical value of cach letter of the name there 
is an allusion: thus, the * (= 10) alludes to the Dera- 
logue: the ¥ (= 90), and the וה‎ to tie te 
spective ages of Sarah and Abraham at the birth of 


- 
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Isaacs the m (= 8) refers to the day of eireumcision 
(Gen, R ב וו(‎ Notwithstanding, there were slan: 
derers who maintained that Abraham and Sarah had 
picked up a foundling, or, according to another 
hageadah, had taken a son of Hagar and pretended 
that he was their son. To silence these sEuiderceis 
Abraham prepared a great feast on the occasion. of 
the weaning of Isaac, whereat, by a miracle, Sarah 
was cenabled to nurse all the sneklings that had been 
brought by the women invited to the Teast. As 
there was no longer any doubt as to Sarah's mater 
nity. the slanderers questioned Abraham's paternity. 
Then God imprinted on the face of Isaac the fea- 
tures of Abraham, and the likeness between father 
and son became so great that one was often mis- 
taken for the other (D. M. 872; Yalk , Gon. UD). 
According to some Ishmael committed the erime of 
attracting Isaiae to the ficlds and there casting at 
him arrows and balls under the pretext of play 
(כיצחק)‎ but in reality to get rid of him (Gen. R. liii ): 
lor this reason Sarah insisted on ishmael and his 
mother being dismissed. 
A fertile subject in the Haggadah is theattempted 
sacrifice of Isaac, known as the” takedah.” Accord- 
ing to Jose ben Zimra, the idea of 
The tempting Abraham was suggested by 
Sacrifice of Satan, who said: “Lord of the Uni 
Isaac. verse! Неге isa man whom thou hast 
blessed with a son at the age of one 
hundred years, and yet, amidst al] his feasts, he did 
not offer thee a single dove or young pigeon Tor a 
sacrifice? (Sanh. 87b; Gen. R. 1У.). [n Jose ben 
Zimra's opinion, the ‘akedah took place immediately 
after 1saac's weaning. This. however, is not the 
gencral opinion. According to the Rabbis, the 
‘akedah not only coincided with, but was the cause 
of, the death of Sarah, who was informed of Abra 
ham's intention while he and Isaac were on the way 
to Mount Moriah. Therefore Isaac must then have 
been thirty-seven years old (Seder ‘Olam Rabbah, 
ed. Ratner, p. 6; Pirke It. El. ххх: Tanna 06 
Eliyahu R. xxvii) Not only did he consent to 
the sacrifice, but he himself suggested ìt in the course 
of a discussion that arose between him and Ishmael 
concerning their respective merits Ishmael asserted 
his superiority to lsaac on account of his baving 
sulfered himself to be circumcised at an awe when 
he could have objected to it, while Isaac underwent 
the operation on the eighth day after his birth 
“Thou pridest thyself,” replied Tsaae, “on having 
given to God three drops of thy blood. J am now 
thirty-seven years old, and would gladly give my 
lile if God wished it” (Sanh. SYD: Gen. R. וט[‎ А). 
While he was on the way to Mount Mortah Isaac 
was addressed by Satan in the following terms: 
“Unfortunate son of an unfortunate mother! How 
many days did thy mother passin fasting and pray- 
ing for thy birth! and now thy father, who has lost 
his mind, is going to kill thee." Isaae then endeav- 
ored to awaken the pity of his father (Gen. 1. Iv). 
According to another haggadah Isaac rebuked 
Satan and told him that he was not willing to ep. 
pose the wish of his Creator and the command of his 
father (Tan, Gen. lvi) While Abraliam was 
building the altar Isaac hid himself. fearing Jest 
Satan should throw stones at him and render him 


Isaac 
Isaac ben Asher 


unfit for a secritice. The same fear caused him to 
ask to be bound on the altar; “for,” said he, “Iam 
young and may tremble at the sight of the knife" 
(Gen. 1%. lvi. 8). 

The ‘akedah is especially prominent in the Jew- 
ish liturgy The remembrance of the incident by 
God is believed to be a sure guaranty of 1115 for- 
giveness of the sins of Israel; hence the numerous 
| ‘akedal prayers, a specimen of which 


The is found in the Mishnah. See ‘AKE- 
*Akedah рли. Isaac is presented in rabbinical 
in Jewish literature as being the prototype of 
Liturgy. martyrs (Esth. R.i). The great tract. 


ability of his character is shown by his 
conduct in the affair of the wells, which he aban- 
doned without complaining of the injustice done 
him (Sanh. 1£1a). More than other patriarchs he 
pleads for Isracl. When Abraham and Jacob, says 
the Talmud, were told that their children had 
sinned, they answered, “Let them be blotted out 
for the sanctification of Thy name”; but when God 
sail to Isaac, “Phy children have sinned,” Isaac 
answered, “ Why are they my children more than 
Thine? Whenthey answered, ‘ We will do [all that 
God shall command] and we will listen,’ Thou 
calledst them ‘ My first-born’, yet now they are 
mine and not Thine! Moreover, how long can they 
have sinned? "The duration of man’s life is seventy 
years. Jn the first twenty years he is not punished 
[being irresponsible]; half of the remaining fifty is 
passed in sleeping. Half of the remainder is spent 
in praying, eating, etc. There remain only twelve 
and a half years. Jf thon art willing to bear the 
whole, it is Tor the better; if not, let half be borne 
by me and the other half by Thee. But if Thou 
insist upon my bearing the whole, 1 have already 
sacrificed myself for Thee” (Shab. 89b). 

To Isaac is attributed the institution of the * Min- 
hah” prayer (Ber. 26b). Like Abraham, he ob- 
served all the commandments, and made proselytes. 
He was one of the three over whom the Angel of 
Death had no power; one of the seven whose 
buried bodies were not devoured by worms; one of 
the three upon whom the “yezer ha-ra‘” (the se- 
ducer) had no influence (D. B. 17b). lle caused the 
Shekinah to descend from the sixth to the fifth 


heaven (Gen. R. xix.). 
s. lI Bn: 
ISAAC: Member of the embassy sent in 797 by 
Chariemagne to Harun al-Rashid, calif at Bagdad, 
probably as interpreter for the ambassadors, wlio 
were the noblemen Sigismund and Landfried. Both 
died on their way back, and Jsaac became the sole 
bearer of the calif's answer and presents, among 
which latter wasa magniticent clephant. When the 
emperor was informed of Isaac's return to France, 
he sent the notary Erchenbald to Liguria in order 
to prepare for the transportation of the elephant and 
the other presents. Isaac urrived at the port of Ven- 
dres in Oct., 801; but, as the Alps were covered 
with snow, һе was obliged to pass the winter at Ver- 
ceil. Ie reached Aix-la-Chapelle in the summer of 
802, and the emperor received him in audienee there. 

Zunz (*G. K.” i, 157) supposes that Isaac was the 
means of establishing relations between the French 
rabbis and the Geonim, as France is not mentioned 
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in the decisions of the latter before 850 (“Sha‘are 

Zedek,” p. 12). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eginhard, ctrnales, pp. 51, 52, In Guizot's 
Collcetion des Memoires, vol. lil., Paris, 1824; Gritz, Gesch, 
3d ed., v. 184-195: Steinschueider, Jewish Literature, p. 81: 
Aronius, Regesten, No. 68. 

a. M. SEL. 

ISAAC B. ABBA MARI: French codifier; 
born in Provence about 1122; died after 1193 (in 
Marseilles ?), Isaac's father, a great rabbinical au- 
thority, who wrote commentaries on the Talmud 
(* ‘Tttur,” i. 17, ed. Warsaw, section “ Kinyan "), and 
responsa (l.e. p. 49, section “Shemat Ba'alim ”), was 
his teacher. In his “ ‘Ittur” Isaac often mentions as 
another of his teachers his uncle, who, according toa 
manuscript note (see Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. lebr. 
MSS.” No. 2356) was a pupil of Alfasi Isaac 
carried on a friendly correspondence with Jacob 
Tam, whom he was in the habit of consulting on 
doubtful questions, though not as a pupil consults 
a teacher. Abraham b. Nathan of Lunel and Abra- 
ham b. Isaac (RABaD IL.) were related to him, 
while the son-in-law of the latter, Abraham b. David 
of Posquitres, frequently consulted him on scien- 
tific questions. Isaac began his literary activity at 
the age of seventeen, when, at his father's sugges 
tion, he wrote “Shehitah u-Terefot," rules for the 
slaughtering of animals and the eating of their flesh. 
At about the same time he wrote a small work on 
the precepts concerning zizit, at the request of 
Sheshet Benveniste " ha-Nasi" of Barcelona. Both 
works form a part of the legal codex “‘Ittur.” or 
«иог Soferim," whieh oceupied Isaac about 
twenty-three years(froin 1170t0 1195). Until modern 
times only the first part of this work was known 
(Venice, 1603): the whole codex was published first 
hy Schénblum (Lemberg, 1860), and included Isaac's 
** 80706 ha-Dibrot," which is really only a special 
name for a part of the “‘Ittur.” The “ог” con- 
tains, in three parts, almost a complete code of laws, 
and is divided as follows: part i., jurisprudence, in 
cluding the laws of marriage and divorce; part ii., 
rules concerning the slaughter of cattle, and con- 
cerning meat which it is permissible to eat; concern- 
ing cireumeision, zizit, tefillin, marriage ceremonies; 
part iii., “ *Asceret ha- Dibrot,” embracing a considera- 
tion of the rules governing the following ten subjects: 
(1) the Feast of Tabernacles; (2) lulab; (3) hallel; 
(4) shofar: (5) Yom Kippur; (6) megillah; (7) Ha- 
nukkah; (8) prohibition of leavened bread on the 
Passover; (9) the commandment concerning mazzah 
and mara ; (10) general laws for feast-days. 

The book belongs to the classic productions of rab- 
binical literature in France. Isaac shows in this 
work a knowledge of the two Talmuds such as al- 
most no other person of his time possessed. With 
works on the Geonim, among tliem many responsa 
and treatises which are otherwise unknown to-day, 
he shows the same familiarity as with the produc- 
tions of the northern French Talmudists. At the 
same timehe proceeds independently in hiscriticism, 
without regard to the age or reputation of former 
authorities, and spares not even the Geonim and 
Alfasi, though he admired them greatly. 

While Spanish and German Talmudists, up to the 
time of the “Tur,” often mentioned the “ ат," 
and authorities like Solomon ibn Adret, Asher b. 
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Jehicl, Mordecai b. Hillel, and several others refer 
to this work, after the appearance and wide cirenla- 
tion of the “Tur” it soon shared the 
fate of many other codices (as, for ex- 
ample, Abraham b. Isaac's * Eshkol”), 
and Fell into disuse. Joseph Caro was 
the first who, after a long interval, 
made use of the "'Ittur" (for his * Det Yosef; see 
the introduction), but even he docs not appear to 
have had the whole work before him (comp. “Bet 
Yosef,” Orah Hayyim, 671). 

At the end of the seventeenth eentury Jacob b. 
Israel Sason wrote a commentary to a part of the 
* *Ittur," under the title * Bene Ya'akob " (Constanti- 
nople, 1701). In the eighteenth century the follow- 
ing authors wrote comineutariesto the work: Eliezer 
b Jacob (“Nalnun”": not pnblished); Abraham 
Giron (~ Tikkun Soferim u-Mikra Boferim ” (Constan- 
tinople, 1756, with text); Jacob b. Abraham de 
Boton gives fraginents of Ins commentary to the 
“Ittur” in his collection of responsa, *‘Edut be- 
Ya‘akob” (Salonica. 1720); while a similar work by 
Solomon al Gazi was lost during its author's lifetime. 
Samuel Schónblum published an edition of the " 'It- 
tur” annotated by himself. Meïr Jonah b. Samuel 
wrote a very exhaustive and learned commentary 
(with text; parts ii. and iii.. Wilna, 1874; part i., in 
two seetions, Warsaw, 1883 and 1885). Isaac wrote 
also marginal notes to Alfusi’s " Halakot,” with the 
title * Me'ah She‘arim,” whieh appeared for the first 
time in a Wilna edition of Alfasi (1831-97). No 
trace has been preserved of his commentary to 
Ketubot, which he quotes (“‘Ittur,” i. 15, section 
“Zeman "). 


Spread 
of the 
+ Ittur.? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem Bha-Gedolim, ii. 108; Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, pp. 372-373; Neubauer, in Monatsschrift, 
xx. 173-176; idem, Les Habbius Francais, pp. 590-521; 
idem, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSN. No. 235: Meir Jonah b. Sam- 
uel, in the introduction to his edition of the "Jtfur ; Stein- 
schneider. Cat. Bodl. cols. 1066-1067; Michael, Or ha-Hay- 
yim, No. 1072; Zedner. Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus; Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisrael, pp. 582 583; for the father of Isaac, comp. 
Abba Mari b. Isaac. 

L. G. 


8. В. 
ISAAC ABENDANA. See ABENDANA, ISAAC. 


ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM ANCONA AL- 
KUSTANTINI: Italian Talnudisr; lived at An- 
coun in the first half of the eighteenth century. He 
carried on a scientific correspondence with Isaac 
Lampronti, who frequently mentions him in his 
“Pabad Yizhak.” 

BIBLIOGRAPNY : Mortara, Indice, p. 2. 


K. I. Br. 


ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM HA-GORNI: Pro- 
vençal poet; lived at Lue in the second half of the 
thirteenth century. He is known in Hebrew litera- 
ture under the surname of “ Gorni,” whicb, as Stein- 
schneider first pointed out, is the IIebrew equiva- 
lent of “Aire” (= 1). Isaac is represented by 
Abraham 120010781 in his diwan as a venal itinerant 
poet, selling his praises to the highest bidder. Ilow- 
ever, judging from some fragments in the library 
of Munich (Steinschneider, * Cat. Munich,” No. 128), 
extracts from which were published in “ Monats- 
schrift? (1332, p. 510), Isane possessed a poetical 
talent far above that of his antagonist Bedersi. In 
addition to the fragments mentioned, a diwan of 
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Isaac ben Asher 





Which Isaac was the author is still extant in manu- 

script (St. Petersburg). 

UBEIOGRAPIEY : Stelnsehüelkder, In Hotam Toknit, pp. 1 13; 
Neubauer, in .lreh. des Missions Scicntifiques, 34 series, f. 
ort; Renan-Nenbauer, Les гарри Francais, pp. 719 et xeq.; 


Monatsschrift, 1552, pp. 51035235. Gross, Gallia Julaica, 
p. 49. 


a, I Br. 

ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM OF NEUSTADT: 
Dutch cabahst: lived at Amsterdam in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. He was an assist- 
aut rabbi at Amsterdam, where he devoted himself 
to the editing of cabalistic works. In E701 he pub- 
lished, (roni a manuscript he had in his possession, 
the “Sefer Raziel ha-Gadol” of Eleazar of Worms, 
in the preface to which Isaac expresses his firm be- 
lief that the book possesses the virtue of protecting 
from tire the house in which it, ora copy of it. is kept 
He reedited the cabalistic treatises “Sefer ha-Mal- 
bush,” “Sefer Noah,” “Sefer ha Mazzalot,” “Shi'ur 
Komal,” 7 Teftillot,? and " Ma'ʻaseh Dereshit.” In 
the same year he edited and published * Zohlir he- 
lIadash," * Midrash ha-Ne'elam," “Nitre Torah,” 
»Tikkunim,“ * Likkutim," and the Zohar on the Five 
Serolls. His son LÖL added to the “Zohar he- 
lladash ” a vocabulary to the two Zohars, extracted 
from the “ Imre Binal” of Issachar Dr. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. No. 1147; Jellinek, In 
Orient, Lit. vil, 251; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1074. 


K. L Dx. 
ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM OF POSEN : Po- 
lish rabbi aud author; died in Posen 1685. IIe was 
the pupil of R. Jonah Feomim, author of * lxikayon 
de-Youah," and colleague of R. Moses Zacuto; later 
he became rabbi of Lutzk, Volliynia, whence he 
went to Grodno. In 1664 he was called to Wilna to 
succeed R. Moses, author of “Helkat Mebokek " ; 
thence he went (1667) to the rabbinate of Posen. 
He was called “Rabbi Isaac the Great" because of 
his extensive knowledge in Talmud and Сараа, 
Пе gave his approbation to many books at the mect- 
ings of the Polish rabbis. He is meutioned in 
“Magen Abraham," on Orah Палауу, Nos 1, 33; 
and his responsa are found in " Ge'on Zebi,” “Bet 
Ya'akob," and “ Eben ha-Shobam.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elsenstadt-Wiener, Dat Kedoshim, pp. 41, 
43; Dembitzer, Kelilat Y ofi, Tn, 122a; Perles, Gesch. der 
Juden in Posen, m Monatsschrift, 1865, No. 14. 


S. 8. NTT 


ISAAC OF ACCO. Мес SAAC BEN SAMUEL OF 
ACRE, 

ISAAC BEN ASHER II.: 'losafist, appar- 
ently of the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
He is quoted by Mordecai b. Hillel (M. К No. 504), 
who adds that Isaac b. Asher died a martyr The 
same puseage is also found in “Waggahot Maimu 
niyyot” (“Remaliot,” No. 78) where il is simply 
said that he was killed. He isalso quoted in * Da'at 
Zekenim " (10 Ex. vii. 25), where it is said that he 
was born on the same day that the tosafist ТААС B. 
Asner ua Levr died. This statement makes Zunz 
suppose (* Z. G.” p. 32) that Isaac b. Asher 11. was 
the Jatter’s grandson. Zunz also says that Isaac D. 
Asher II. was killed at Würzburg, which is against 
probability. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Weneset Yisrael, p. 595; Kobn, Mor 
dauchai b. Hillel, p. 120. ה‎ 
s. M. SEL 


Isaac ben Asher 
Isaac Len Hayyim 


ISAAC BEN ASHER HA-LEVI (RIBA): 


Tosatist. lived at Speyer in the eleventh century ; 

son-in-law of Eliakim ben Meshullam and pupil of 
nhi His are the earliest known tosafot, and are 

mentionel, under the name of ~ Tosafot iba." in 
the “Temim De‘im.” in the printed tosafot (Sotah 

lib), and in the ~ Tosafot Yeshanin " Goma 152). 

They are frequently quoted without the name of 

their author. lsanc ben Asher also wrote a com- 

mentary on the Pentateuch, which is no longer in 
existence, It is cited in the “Miuhat Yeliudab," 
and Jacob Tiun made use of it in his “Sefer ha- 

tashar (p 292): 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shom hu-Gedolim ; Zunz, (отор. д; 
Michael, Or ha-Tiayyiin, p. MIL, No. 1074. 

S. S. | TBE 

ISAAC (ABU JACOB) BAR BAHLUL: 
Karaite scholar; lived at the end of the eleventh, or 
at the beginning of the twelfth, century, Two 
decisions of his have been preserved by ITadassi. 
The first of these (* Eshkol ha-Kofer," alphabet 
197) refers to the eating of quail in the wilderness, 
which, according to his calculation, began on the 
24th of lyyar in the second year after the Exodus, 
and ended on the 21th of Siwan (Num. x. 11, 83; xi. 
1х, 19). The second decision (^ Eshkol ha-Kofer," 
alphabet 236) refers to the conditions under which 
it was allowable to sacrifice outside the sanctuary. 
[sauce is also quoted by Jacob Tamaniand the author 
of “ШКЕ.” Notbing is known of his literary 
activity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, p. 165 (where 
his name is erronconsly given as ‘сац comp. also pp. 
&X 86. 106, 193); Fürst, (Gesch. des Kardert. il. 45; stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Bibl. v. 505 J. Q. R. x. 131. 

K. SE 

ISAAC IBN BARUN, ABU IBRAHIM. See 
[BN BARUN, Anu IBRAHIM ISAK. 

ISAAC THE BLIND (173. Noo; ISAAC 
BEN ABRAHAM OF POSQUIERES): French 
cabalisi: flourished in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Isaac is considered the founder of the 
Cabala; or, rather, he transmuted the mysticism of 
the Geonim into the present form of the Cabala, 
He is therefore called by Bahya b. Asher “Father 
of the Cabala” (Commentary on the Pentateuch, 
section Wayishlah). Joseph GIKATILLA (Commen- 
tary to the Pesah Haggadah), speaking of the “ Ma- 
‘aseh Merkabah,” says that сарае science was 
handed down from Mount Sinai from person to per- 
son until it reached Isaac the Blind. Other caba- 
lists, like Shem-Tob ibn Gaon, Isaac of Acre, and 
Recanati, expressed themselves similarly. Among 
Isaac's pupils was AZRIEL (EZRA) BEN MENAUEM of 
Gerona. It was Isaac who gave names to the ten 
Sefirot, and who first adopted the idea of metemp- 
sychosis. Recanati (Commentary on the Pentateuch, 
section Wayesheb) declares that Isaac the Blind 
could tell whether a man’s soul was new or old. 
le is generally supposed to have been the author of 
à commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah " (Neubauer, 
"Cat. Bodl. Hebr. Mss.” No. 2456, 12). Later 
scholars attribute to him the authorship of the 
Balm. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., vil. 60 and note 3; Jellt- 
nek, дмк Nabbatlistischer Mystik, 1. 14: Landauer, in 
Orient, Lit. vi. 215; Gross, Gallia Judaica, р. 4\0. 


K. M. Sen. 
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ISAAC DE CASTRO. See CASTRO. 


ISAAC BEN ELEAZAR HA-LEVI (sur- 
named Segan Lewiyah): German Talmudist and 
liturgical poet; Hourished at Worms; died, ac- 
cording to Abraham Zacuto (* Yulasin ba-Shalem,” 
p. 217), in 1070. Zunz says (“ Liternturgescb." p. 
155) that he died between 1070 and 1096. Пе was a 
pupil of R. Gershom * Me'or ba-Golali 7 and one of 
the teachers of Rashi; the latter mentions him often 
in his commentary on the Talmud (¢.g., to Yoma 
89a; Suk. 35b: Meg. 26a), and twice in his com- 
mentary on the Bible (to I Sam. i. 24 and Prov. xix. 
95 Conforte (7 Kore ha-Dorot," p. Ва) confounds 
Isaac b. Eleazar ha Levi with another teacher of 
Rashi, Isaac b. Judah, while Abraham Zacuto )0.6.( 
ealls him * Isaac b. Asher ha-Levi.” Пе was one of 
the “scholars of Lorraine” (© Ha-Pardes,” p. 35a; 
“Asufot,” p. 150a, Halberstam MBS.); Isaac b. 
Moses relates ("Or Zarua‘,” ii. 75b) that Meir of 
Ramerupt sent a responsum, signed by his father- 
in-law and teacher Rashi, to Isaac ha-Levi of Lorraine. 
The occurrence of "^ Vitry" as the birthplace of 
Isaac ha-Levi in Asheri to Tul. iv. is, according to 
Gross (*Gallia Judaica," p. 197), а mistake for 
“ Lotar” (Lorraine). It is stated in the Mahzor Vitry 
(quoted py Zunz, "Literaturgesch." p. 626) that 
Jacob b. Yakar, Isaac ha-Levi, and Isaac b. Judah, 
all three teachers of Rashi, directed the yesbibah of 
Paris. 

Isnac ha-Levi had four sons, all great Talmudic 
scholars: Asher, the father ot the tosafist Isaac b. 
Asher (7 Ha-Pardes;" p. 19a); Eliezer; Jacob, known 
under the name of * Ya'bez" (Mordecai to Meg. 8); 
and Samuel )* Па- Pardes,” pp. 16b, 181, 45c). [le was 
the author of four wedding piyyutim: “ Yozer," 
in û double alphabet and signed “ Isaac ben R. Elea- 
zar Малак”; “Ofan,” alphabetically arranged; 
“Zulat,” in tashrak order; * Reshut,” in four parts, 
the first riming in nD. and the other three in DY, the 
whole giving the acrostic ^ Isaac ben R. Eleazar ha. 
Levi." 

BIRLIOGEAPHY : Conforte, Kare ha-Dorot, pp. а, 17a: Abraham 
Zacuto, Fukasin, p. 217, London, 1857; Azulai, Shem ha-Ge- 
dalim, із Michael, Or ha-[ayyim, No. 507; Zunz, Litera- 
furyesch, pp. 155 157, 626; idem, Z. G. pp. 63, 192, 326, 404, 
A, MU. Kenesct. Y israel, pp. 6274028; Weiss, Dor, 
0 : М. SEL. 
ISAAC BEN ELIAKIM OF POSEN: Ger- 

man moralist and author; lived in the sixteenth and 

seventeenth centuries. Ife was the author of “ Leb 

Tob” (Prague, 1620), an ethical work in Judzo-Ger- 

man in twenty chapters. Its popularity may be 

judged from the fact that it was reprinted many 
times, Criticisms on it are to be found in the anony 

mous * Hassagot," Amsterdam (7), c. 1707. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl Nos. 0473, 5944; 
Fürs. BiM Jud. ii. 110; extracts are given in Winter and 
\\ iinsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, iii. 541. 

(1, | M. SEL. 

ISAAC BEN ELIEZER: Ethical writer at 
Worms; tlourished trom 1460 to 1180. Пе attended 
the lectures of Moses ben Eliezer ha-Darshan (Zunz, 
“Z. А.” p. 105), whom he praises in high terms. 
Isaac wrote in German an ethical and ascetic trea 
tise under the title * Sefer ha-Gan ” (Cracow, about 
1580). [tis divided into seven parts, one for each 
day in the week. Translated into Hebrew by Moses 
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Saertels, it was subsequently printed, together with 
Johanan lrin's “Sefer ha Derakah;" in Prague 
(1597, 1612) and Amsterdam (1665, 1713). The Ue 
brew translation has been twice rendered into Ger 
mau ("Das Hoehgelobte Sefer ha Gan,” Hanan, 
about 16290; “Das Ist der Teutseh Sefer ha Gan,” 

іти, 1602). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Denjaeeb, Ozar Tor-Sefarim, p. 88; Fürst, 
Hi. Jud. ii. 111: Steinsehneider, Cat. Poll. col. ИОТ: uen, 
Jewish Literature, p. ИЮ; 2נווול‎ Z. fr. pp. 130, 263, 220, 288, 
א‎ М. ке. 
ISAAC BEN ELIEZER HA-LEVI: Spanish 

grammarian of the fourteenth century. Ile was the 

author of “Sefer ha-Rikinah,” a grammatical tren- 
tise still extant in manuscript (Paris. Bibliotheque 

Nationale, Hebr. MSS., Ancien Fonds, No. 510). As 

stated in tbe introduction to this work, it was com- 

posed for a Babylonian scholar named Aaron ben 

Abrabam, for whom Isaac had previously written 

a grammar entitled “Sefat Yeter,” 

BIRIJOGRAPHY: Rete Orientale, 1l. PD; 
Sefarim, p. Sol. 

9. 1. Dn. 
ISAAC BEN ELIJAH SHENI (SHANI): 

Turkish rabbi; lived at Constantinople in the first 

half of fhe sixteenth century. The name * Sheni” 

is followed by the letters. mos). which Stein- 
schneider (“ Cat. Bodl." col. 1155) suggests should 
be read as .נצבה‎ the initials of the eulogy * Nafsho 

Zerurali bi-Zeror 11-הו[‎ vin." Isme wrote a work 

called. “Ме аһ Shearim,” a double commentary, 

simple and cabalistic, on one hundred of the six 

hundred and thirteen commandments (Salonica, 1242), 

He also revised and edited Menahem Recanali’s 

“Trane ha-Mizwot" (Salonica, 104-1}. Ile is, per- 

haps, identical with Jsane ibn Parhi (Steinschneiler, 

Lc) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf. Bibl. Hebr. i. Nu. (1625 iit, No. 1103; 
Aznlai, Shem ha-CGedolim, n. 113; Zunz, Z. 6G. p. 159: Stem- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 11555 Fürst, Bibl. Jud 1.270. 


н. N. |] SEL. 


ISAAC OF EVREUX: French rabbinical 
scholar and Biblical commentator; tlourished in the 
thirteenth century. His authority was invoked by 
Mordecai (Git. iv., No. 284; Ber. vi.) and by R. 
Perez in his glosses on the * Semalk " (No. 298). He 
is mentioned as a Biblical commentator in * Da'at 
Zclkenim? (р. 33b), and as an author of responsa in 
“Shaare Dura" (12a, 95b, 161). Ile is also men- 
tioned in * Kol Bo? (No. 111( as having corresponded 
with R. Nathanael. Gross (7 Gallia Judaica," p. 41) 
identifies Isaac of Evreux with the tosafist Isaac 
ben Sheneor (Tem. 183), who was the master of Isane 
of Corbeil )" Semak," No. 153; *Orbot Hayyim," i. 
55a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Z. 6. p. 50; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 
41. 


8 ₪ М. 
ISAAC IBN GABBAI. See GARDAI 


ISAAC IBN HALFON, ABU IBRAHIM: 
Spanish poet of the eleventh century. According 
to Moses ibn Ezra's treatise on poetry. (Neubaner, 
"Си. Bodl. Nebr. MBS.” No, ₪71 fol. 916), his 
father had emigrated from Africa to Andalusian. 
lsanc was acquainted with Jacob ibu Jaso, at whose 
house in Cordova he was a frequent gnest (sec Abu 
al. Walid, "]FHikmah," ed. Goldberg, p. 122; 


Ozar ha-‏ סיוג[ םי 


SEL. 
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Derenbourg, * Opusculeset Traités o Aboüt | Walid,” 
p. уй). Abu al-Walid (Fe. p. 186) complains that 
one of the very few poems that he had writen in 
his early youth had been copied by certain jealons 
persons ani eireulated among some people af Toledo 
with the name of Isaac ibn Попа its author, and 
that when some of bis pupils noticed this and as 
serted Abu al Wall's абор, they were disbe 
leved, Tsaae ihn Daifen is quoted as "tbe poet” 
C ha meshorer ") by Moses ibn. Ezva in several pas 
saves in his above cited treatise (see Schreiner, © Le 
Kitab al-Mouhadara,” ete. CC E. 7 xxii. 24 bi 
According to Al Harizi (* Tahkemoni," siii, ed. 
"Ahiasnf." p. ISI, Warsaw, 1809), ib seen > 4 
Isaac introdnecd new (perhaps Arabie) meters into 
Iebrew poetry, which were used by suceceding 
poets. 

Though he doubtless wrete a number of poems, 
only two may be ascribed to him with apy degree 
of certainty. "These are one beginning הילת אהכה‎ 
metrically translated and published 1y Michael 
масих, in “Die Religiöse Poesie. der Juden in Spa 
nien" (Hebrew part, р. 52; German part. p. 107; 
comp. also p. 216); and one beginning ורחם‎ en (see 
Steinschncider, “Die Handsehriften Verzeichnisse 
der Kónigliehen Bibliothek zu Berlin,” i. (206, 
No. 112). If the first-inentioned poem, which has 
the aerostie pobn. is really genuine, it "is. probable 
that nz^n isa more correct form of Isaac's name 
than "a^a. though both of them seem to be the Ile- 
brew transliteration of the Arabic ~ Каі оо " (= 
“banker,” “money-changer”), According to Sachs 
(Le. p. 289), Isaac ibn Tallon is to be identified with 
Матов ha Levi Abu Sa'id, who lived in Damietta. 

That acute critic Al-Warizi (.e.), in passing judi 
ment, upon the value of ]saae's poetry. sid. that 
only a few of his poems were heautifnl like the 
fruit of goodly trees (comp. Lev. x xiti. 40), most of 
them being thorns and thistles. However, among 
the numerous poets of his ace he was “anointed 
king" (comp. * Tabkemoni," iii. 39). 

IRLIOGRATHY : Bacher, in 2. D. M. (т. xxxvl. 40l; Stein- 


selinewler, Cat, Bull. col. 835: idem, Pie Houdshiiritten- 
Verzeichnisse der Konig. Hill. zu Berlin, ii. На: adem, 


Hebr. Bibl. xii, 635; Zunz, Literaturgeseh. Supplement, 
poss 
к М. SC. 


ISAAC BEN HAYYIM BEN ABRAHAM 
HA-KOHEN: ltalian exegete; lived successively 
at bologna, Jesi, Recanati, and Rome, in the til- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. He was the author 
of the following works: (1) à commentary on the 
Song of Songs, on Lamentations, and on the Say- 
ings of fhe Fathers, extant m manuscript (“Al 
manzi." p. 71): (2) a commentary on Esther, men- 
tioned by Alkabiz in * Monot ha-Levi“; (3) sermons 
aud a series of didactic verses. fragments of which 
have been preserved (* Almanzi,” p. 71). 
Biuriosnagtiy: Mortara, Iudice, p. 15: Steinsebneider, Fleder, 


Bihl. iv. 122; Vogelstein and Вишег, Gesch. der Juden in 
from, H. we. 
S. 8. ШЕ 


ISAAC BEN HAYYIM OF VOLOZHIN: 
Russian Talmndist; born at Volozhin, governine!: t 
of Wilna; died at lvenitz, government of Miusk. 
June 16, 1819. Isaac was a distinguished Гаі. 
owing to which fact he succeeded his father as died 


Isaac ben Isaac 
Isaac Joshua 
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of the yeshibah of Volozhin. In 1844 he was called 
to St. Petersburg asa member of the rabhinical eom- 
mission appointed by the emperor to consider ₪ 
proposal to found rabbinical seminaries and schools 
for Jewish children. Isaac was the anthor of a 
work entitled * Mille de-Abot” (n.p. ; n.d.), cansist- 
ing of потеПа on Pirke Abot. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY; Fuenn, Kenrset Visracl, p. 001. 

S. х, ג‎ 

ISAAC BEN ISAAC: French tosatist of the 
second half of the thirteenth century; mentioned in 
Tos, Naz. 16b; identieal. according to Gross and 
Zunz, with Isaae of Chinon, whose glosses arc 
found in Shittah Mekubbezet to Naz. бда. He is also 
referred to in Solomon ben Adret’s responsa, where 
he is described as "chief of the French yeshibot." 
According to these responsa Isaac corresponded with 
Isaac ben Joseph of Marseilles, exhorting him to 
moderation in his dispute with a certain Nathan, one 
of Isaac of Chinon’s own relatives. Isaac corre- 
sponded also with the above-mentioned Nathan, as 
well as with David ben Levi, author of the ritual 
work “Miktam. and with Mordeeat hep {заде 
Kimhi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Literaturgesch, р. 381, idein, Z. G p. 
М; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 550: R. E.J. xii. 80 К]. 


S, К, TE 

ISAAC ISRAELI. [КААС BEN 
SOLOMON, 

ISAAC (ISACHOK), JACOB: Court physician 
to King Sigismund 1. of Poland, son of Abraham of 
dernsalein; died at Kazimierz, a suburb of Cracow, 
about 1510. He was recommended in 1504 to King 
Alexander Jagellons by Archbishop Andreas of 
Gnesen, Whose court physician he had been. On 
the archbisliep's recommendation, the king permit- 
ted Isaac to purchase. from the heirs of Frederick 
of Olmütz, formerly surgeon to King John Albert, 
the right to the taxes of the Jews of Cracow, which 
amounted to one hundred lIungarian florins per au- 
num. For this privilege Isaac paid the heirs the 
sum of three hundred florins. Jn order to disprove 
the taunts of the Jews of Kazimierz, who had 
ascribed to him a humble origin, 132ac persuaded 
two Polish noblemen, Jacob Wasorzowski and 
Thomas Czarnycki, who were setting out to visit 
the Holy Sepnuicher at Jerusalem, to secure his 
pedigree (*yihus") from his sister Sarah, resi- 
dent in that city, as written evidence of his de- 
scent. from a family of undoubted antiquity. His 
friends accordingly returned to isaac with the re- 
quircd documents. King Sigismund evineed great 
interest in the matter, as appears from a decree 
dated Cracow, May 12, 1507, embodying the facts in 
regard to Isaac's lineage. Isaac's difficulties with 
the Jewish community continned nevertheless, as is 
evidenced by a second decree, dated June 14, 1509, 
atlirmiug the fact that the taxes of the Jews of 
Cracow had been made payable to the * King's phy- 
sician, the Spanish Jew Dr. Isaac, during his life.” 

Isaac must have died before June, 1510, as by a 
decree dated June 18 in that year it appears that, 
as a reward for Isaac’s services, the king granted the 
Jewess Barsaba (lsaac’s widow), together with her 
children. all the privileges which had been enjoyed 
by ber husband. Whether 1saae was a Sephardic 
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Jew from Palestine or a Spanish exile is difficult 
to determine. The Russian historian Bershadski, 
referring to the Polish sobriquet * Jerosolimska 
Schlachta“ (noblemen of Jerusalem), declares it ag 
his belief that the term arose out of Isaac's clTorts to 
establish his noble birth. 


BIBLIOGRAPILY : Metrika Koronnayt, 1504. No. 21, fol. 95, v.; 
No. 2l, fol. 116, v. ih. 1505-06, No. 22, fol. 149, v.: ib. 1508, 
No. 24, fol. 124. v.; No. 24, fol. 283 (published in ussko- V cv- 
reiski Arhhiv, vol. iii., >t. Petersburg, 1903) ; Bershadski, in 
אוו‎ 3893, i. 79 (with errors in dates), Т 

. |. 


ISAAC (EISAK) BEN JACOB HABER: 
Rabbi at Tikotzyn and Suwalki, Poland; lived in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. He wrote: 
“Bet трак," a ritualistic work, the first part of 
Which bore the title “Shiavarha-Kabua‘,” the second, 
“Sha‘ar ha-Sefekut? (Sudzilkow, 1836); “Seder Ze 
manim," on the precepts to be observed on certain 
dates (Warsaw, 1844); “ Yad Hazakab,” а commen- 
tary on the haggadal of Passover, with annotations 
bv his son Joseph, under the general title * Yad 
Mizravim" (/5. 181; “Magen we-Zinnah,” a de- 
fense of the Cabala against the attacks of Judah de 
Modena in “ Ari Море (n. p., nd.) 


BIBLIGGRAPHY > Nteinsehneider, Caf. Bol. col. 1126; Benja- 
vob, Ozer ha-Nefarimn, p. 126, No. 5); p. 298, No. 510. 


К. S. ]l. Er. 

ISAAC BEN JACOB HA-LABAN: Tosafist 
and liturgical poet; flourished at Prague in the 
twelfth century; the brother of the traveler Petha- 
Шаһ of Regensburg. lle was among the earliest of 
the tosafists ("ba'ale tosafot yeshanim”), a con- 
temporary of R. Eleazar of Metz, and a pupil of 
R. Tam (“Sefer ha- Yashar," § 704; Solomon Luria, 
Responsa, No. 29) According to Recanati (Re- 
sponsa, No. 168), Isaac directed the yeshibah of Rat- 


isbon. Tle also lived at Worms fora time (^ Agur,” 
710). sane is mentioned in the Tosafot (Ych. За, 


ila; Ket. 98b; Zeb, Tob; and frequently elsewhere), 
and 1хаас ben Moses, in his “Or Zarna'," No. 799, 
quotes Isaac ben Jacob's commentary on Ketubot, 
a manuscript of which exists inthe Munich Library 
(No, 311). lie is also mentioned in a commentary 
to the Pentateuch written in the first half of the 
thirteenth century (Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 80). There is 
apiyyut signed * Isaac b. Jacob," whom Zunz )* Lit- 
eraturgesch,” p. 319) supposes to be Isaac ben Jacob 
ha-Laban. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim.i.:; Michael, Or ha- 
Ilim, p. 907 : Zunz, Z. G. pp. 33, 42, 45, 801; Gratz, Gesch. 
sd ed., vi. 206; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, р. 627. 


ч. S. M. SEL. 


ISAAC BENJACOB THE LEVITE הלויים)‎ а). 
abbreviated ה‎ DO): Rabbi and cantorat Venice; born 
in J621. lle was the son of a eabalist and a grand- 
son of Judah de Modena, whose “Bet Yehudah” 
(on haggadie 'almudieal passages) Isaac set up in 
ty pe when only fourteen years old. Isaac had many 
persistent personal enemies in Venice, whose perse- 
eutions he described in his autobiography, а manu- 
script. copy of which was known to Ghirondi. Ac- 
eording to Ghirondi, Isaac wrote: (1) a short 
compendium of Moses Cordovero's “Pardes Rim- 
monim”; (2) several poems, some of which are 
printed in Yom-Tob Valvason's “Hed Urim” (Ven- 
ice, 1661); (3) * Ma'ase Hakamim” (Venice, 1617). a 
summary of occurrences in the lives of the teachers 
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of the Talmud, taken from Jacob bn Habib's "^ En 

Yaakob” (which Isaac. cites as ‘Bn Yisracl ") and 

from Judah de Modena's “Bet Yehudah.? The 

narratives follow the order of the Talinudical trea 
tises, and each is closed with n moral sentence, 

Isaac was both author and printer of this book. 

He also supplied notes to several of the works of 

other authors, 

BIOGRAPHY: Benjacol, gar ha-Nefarim, p. 25$; Furst, 
Bibl. dud. u. Vez stemsctineider, Jenish Literature, p. 2503 
Чер, Cut. Bod? col. ER; Neqa-Ghirondiy, Тон dot fre dole 
Yisrael, p. 145. 
к. M. Sc. 
ISAAC IBN JASOS IBN SAKTAR (more 

correctly Abu Ibrahim Isaac ibn Yashush 

fesen]; also called Yizhaki): Spanish gramma: 
rian; born 982; diedat Toledo abont 1057-48, He 
is identitied by Steinschucider with the physician 

Ishak ibn Kastar or, as Moses ibn Ezra calls him, 

Ishak ibn Saktar ("Z. D. M. С." viii. Sol, ix. 

838) According to fbn Abi Сига ("Супи 

al-Anba '," ii. 50), he was the physician in ordinary of 

Muwaffak Mujahid al-5 iniri and of his son Ikbal 

al-Daulalr, kings of Denia. Tle was well trained in 

logic, Hebrew grammar, and Jewish law, and was 
conversant with the opinions of the philosophers. 

Moses ibn Ezra (Le) called him and Abu al Walid 

the two sheiks of Hebrew grammar. 

He wrote in Arabie “Sefer ha-Zerufim" (the 
Arabic title of which was, probably, " Kitab al- 
Tasarif”; Neubauer, in “Journal Asiatique," 1862, 
ii. 249), on inflection, Tt is known only from refer- 
ences to it by Abraham ibn Ezra, who, in his com- 
mentary on the Bible, often condemns Isaac's exege- 
sis because of its too bold historical criticism. Thus, 
Isaac ibn Jasos holds that Gen. xxxvi., in which the 
genealogy of the kings of Edom is given, was not 
written earlier than the time of King Jehoshaphat. 
He also identified the * Hadad” of Gen. xxxvi. 35 
with * Hadad the Edomite” of T Kings xi. 14; the 
“Mehetabel” of Gen. xxxvi. 89 with the "sister of 
Tahpenes” of I Kings xi. 19; Jobab ben Zerah with 
Job; the prophet Hosea ben Beeri with Hosen ben 
Elah, the last king of Israel (see Ibn Ezra on Ilosea 
1. 1, and. comp. Isa. xv. 8, where both seem to be 
mentioned in the word * Deer. elim ?). 

Such opinions, seemingly drawn from Moses ibn 
Gikatilla, caused Ibn Ezra to declare that Isaac ibn 
Jasos' hook deserved to be burned as the work of a 
* prattler [* malibil "] of vain things" (see Ibn Ezra 
on Job xlii. 16and Gen. xxxvi. 83). Isaac may like- 
wise be the “mahbil” whom lbn Ezra opposes be- 
cause he desired to alter words or expressions in 
more than 200 passages in the Bible (* Safah Beru- 
rah,” ed. Lippmann, p. 9b, Fürth, 1839; “Харро,” 
ed. Lippmann, p. 72a. 7. 1834). This system of 
substitution had been used for the first time by 
Abu al- Walid. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Carmoly, in Zion, i. 46; Neubauer, in Jour- 
nal dsiatique, 01862, 11. 297; Sleinsebneider, Die Arabische 
Litteratur der Juden, p. 135; compare also Wolf, Bild. 
Hebr. i. 062: Geiger, W'issenscehafttiche Zeitschrift, i. 20; 
Gritz. Gesch, vi. 42; Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische 
Liticratur, מה[‎ 262, 335; Poznanski, Mose ibn Chiqi- 
talla, pp. 54, 136, Leipsic, 1805. 


₪. M. Se. 


ISAAC, JOHANN LEVITA: German profes- 
sor of Hebrew: born 1515; died at Cologne 1477. 
At. first a rabbi at Wetzlar, he was haptized as a 
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Isaac ben Isaac 
Isaac Joshua 


Protestant in 1546, but embraced the Ronam Catho- 
lie faith when called to Cologne as professor of 
Hebrew, in which otee he remained until his death. 
In 1556 he wrote a popular Hebrew grammar, the 
last of the five editions of which was published at 
Antwerp in 12970. He edited Maimonides’ 
Work on astrology Cologne, 1550 ard Moses ilm 
Tibbon’s commentary on Aristotle's “Physics” (th, 
rtoloeci, * Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica,™ 


also 


1555, 
ni. bg) 
Isaac's son, Stephan (b. 1542), was at first edu 
cated as a physician, but was called as an assistant 
to his father in 1565, when he became a priest of 
the Roman Catholic Church. He created great ex- 
citement by openly denouncing Catholicism as idola 
iry from his pulpit (Oct. 5, 1585). מ[‎ 1256 he 
wrote an " Apologia,” and went over to Calvinism 
lle was, however, accused of having reverted to 
Judaism, and reports were current that he had been 
secu acting asa Levite in the priestly benediction at 

Deutz. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Von Mering. Zur (ехе. der stadt Cóln, ili. 

234; Weber and Welle, A irchenlterikon. vi. 983-999. 

т. 1 

ISAAC BEN JOSEPH OF CORBEIL (also 
known as בעל החוטם‎ — * tlie man with the nose”): 
French ritualist; tlourished in the second half of the 
thirteenth century. He was the son in-law of R. 
Jehiel ben Joseph of Paris. whose school he al. 
tended, and the pupil of the“ Great Men of livreux,” 
notably of Samuel, whom he calls “the Prince " (32) 
of Evreux. Isaac's conspicuous piety drew toward 
him many disciples, the best known of whom were 
Perez ben Elijah of Corbeil, Baruch IIayyim ben 
Menahem of Niort, and his fellow citizen doseph 
ben Abraham. He was induced by his pupils to 
publish in 1277 an abridgment of Moses ben Jacob 
of Couey's “Sefer Mizwot байо” (called "епа" 
from its initials 3 DD), under the title * “Ammude ha- 
olah” or “Sefer Mizwot Каап” (generally ealled 
“Semak” from the initials p Bo). This work was 
most favorably received by the communities of 
France and Germany, and has often been edited and 
annotated. Isaac also published * Likkutim" (collec. 
tanea), and several small compilations containing his 
ritual decisions. The “hol Bo" (No. 125) contains 
a long fragment of a Talmudic work of R Isaac, 


with this superseription: 5 Dons’ רינים פה ר‎ Пур. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, Biographies des Israrlites de 
France, p. 43; Rev. El. Juives, iv. 212, vi. 108; Gross, Gal- 
lia Judaica, pp. 563 505. . 
L. G. ATR. 
ISAAC (EISAK) BEN JOSHUA BEN 
ABRAHAM OF PRAGUE: Physician and par- 
nas of Prague in the sixteenth century. He was 
the author of Он. Yizhak,” a collection of ritual 
laws arranged alter the Arba Torim of Jacob ben 
Asher. They are in the form of 812. problems or 
riddles, in one hundred chapters (Prague, 1606). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ogar ha-Sefarim, p. 42; Fürst. 
Dhl. Jud. ii, 442; sreinschaeader, Jewish Literature, p 
217: idem, Cal. Bodl. col. 1129; Zunz, Z. (7. p. 2X3. 

5. х. M. "c. 

' ISAAC JOSHUA BEN IMMANUEL D 

LATTES: Italian Talmudist and publisher: born 

at Rome at the end of the fifteenth century ; died at 

Ferrara about 1570. He was the grandson of the 


Isaac ben Judah 
Isaac ben Meichizedek 
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well-known physiciun and astronomer Immanuel 
Boneto Isane occupied, about 1530, the position 
of rabbi at Avignon (Neubauer, in “R E. J.” x. 80 
et seg) In 1436 he was at Mantua, where he pub- 
lished the Ze הבו‎ Thence, for some nnexplained 
reason, he had to Йес to Bologna, leaving his hooks 
behind him. In. 1546 he was manager ot the He- 
brew printing-oflice in Rome, and in this у 
rendered many services to Hebrew literature. Fam- 
ily affairs called him again to Avignon in 1553. On 
his return to Bologna he found himself in very 
striitened cireumstances. lu a jetter addressed to 
one of his friends he complains of his poverty, 
which prevented him from going to Piedmont or 
to Lombardy, where Hebrew books were not liable 
to confiscation, and where he might have founded 
a Тапса school and thus secured a livelihood 
His chief regret was that he did not possess the 0 
scudi he had promised as dowry io his daughter 
Dolcetta, wlio was engaged to Landadio di Sienna. 
Later, Isaac lived at Ancona and afterward at Cesena, 
whence he was called to Ferrara by Isune Abravanel 
as tutor to his sons. 

Jeune wrote a collection ol — published hy 
Friedländer (Vienna, 1860), and a commentary on 
the “Behinat Olam“ of Jedaiah Bedersi, still ex- 
tant in manuscript (Vienna MS. No. 84). 


BIRLIOLRAPHY: Steipsehneider, Jenish Literature, p. 227; 
Oricul, Tat. 1547, pp. SIS ef sega Ozar Мент, ii. 60; Vo- 
gelstein and Rieger, (resch. der Juden in Poot, ii. 99. 


S.N. I BR. 


ISAAC BEN JUDAH: Talmudist of the 
twellth century, teacher of Solomon ben Isaac 
(Rashi). lle was a mative of Lorraine (* Ha- Pardes,” 
25a), but settled early iu life in Germany, where he 
studied under Eleuzar ha-Gadol — Isiue. occupied 
successively the positions of head of tlie rabbinical 
schools of Mayence and Worms; it was in the latter 
place that he became the teacher of Rashi. Isaac 
was one of the greatest Talmudic authorities of his 
tine, and his mune is frequently mentioned in rabh- 
binical literature. lle was the author of commen- 
taries on the Talni, some of which are cited by 
Rashi (Ber. 39a, 57a; Ho TL. 2S); and his responsa 
are scattered in the * Pardes ha-Gadol,” the "^ Likkute 
Pardes,” the * Or Zarua’,” the " Shibbole ha-Leket, 
the “Mordekai,” and the responsa of Meir of R oth- 
enbere. In a French Mahzor mannscript quoted by 
Zunz (* Z. G.” p 622), Isaac is mentioned as having 
heen at one time frac of the rabbinical school of 
Paris; this, however, is highly improbable. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, iv. 319; Michael, Or ha-Hoyyim, 
р. MR; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 295, S07, 
I. Br. 


S, S. 

ISAAC BEN JUDAH HA-LEVI: French 
exegete and tosatist: lived at Sens, probably, in the 
second lE of the thirteenth century. Пе was the 
pupil of Hayyim of Falaise, whom Gross identifies 
with [hay vim Ра. Isane compiled, under the title 
" Pauneahb Raza,” a commentary onthe P ntateuch, 
in Which literal interpretations (° pcshat ") are fre- 
quently intermingled with " notarikon " and * gemat- 
riot” "Phe authorities quoted hy Isuac are Joseph 
Ката, Joseph Bekor Shor, Judah he-EFasid, Eleazar 
of Worms, Lay yim of Falaise, and many other tosi- 
fists. The“ Patanenh Raza” was first published at 








Prague in 1607, from an incomplete manuscript, by 
Isaac Cohen, the son-in-law of Jacob Mólin. Com- 
plete copies of the work, with a postscript, and a 
poem containing the name of the compiler in acros- 
tic, are extant in manuscript in the Bodleian and 
other European libraries. Isaac wrote tosafot to 
the Talmud, and is called * Ba'al Tosafot mi-Shanz ” 
= “The 'l'osafist of Sens”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. ff. p. 92: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col, 1127; Neubauer, in Jfa-Maggid, ISTU Nos. 28,29; Renan- 
Neubauer, Les Rabbins Frangais, p. 437; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica, p. 48]. 

S. I. DR 


ISAAC BEN JUDAH LOB: Rabbi at Ofen- 
bach in the first half ot the eighteenth century. 
He wrote “Be’er Yizhak." a commentary on the 
laftarot, with the text (1229); " Me'irat пау,” 
on the 618 Biblical precepts according to Maimon- 
ides (Fürth, 1730). In the preface to the latter work 
he mentions his " Be'er Yizhak,” which is otherwise 
unknown. 


BIBLIOGRAPILY : Steinsehneider, Cat. Dodl. col. 1127. 
D. S. MAN. 


ISAAC BEN JUDAH BEN NATHANAEL 
OF BEAUCAIRE (surnamed Ha-Sheniri): Li- 
turgic poet of the early part of the thirteenth cen 
tury. Zunz credits him with thirty cight synagogal 
hymns, most of them to he found in ‘the rituals of 
Carpentras, Avignon, and Tripoli. They are dated 
between 1205 and 1220. The author asserts that he 
was olliciating as minister, and that he lived in 

зул מנדל‎ or PRAET .הרישניךר‎ Cassel believes 
| ИЛ designates Montauban, while Gross thinks 
it refers to Mont Ventoux, at the foot of which Ma- 
laucene (מלנצה)‎ is situated. Al-Harizi(* Tahkemoni,” 
ch. xlv i.) speaks in praise of this poet, * whose songs 
make the stars turn pale.” 

RIBLIOGRAPUY : Топ Literatargesch. p. 452; idem, S. Р. pp. 

110-290; idem, Z. (€. pp. 316, 466, 469, 475; Папаз, Am- 


miile PER D. JIS; Reuun-Neubauer, Les Шарх 
Français, p. T15: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 860, LI 
. 4. 


вок 

ISAAC HA-KOHEN OF MANOSQUE: 
French Talmucdist of the first half ol the fourteenth 
century; rabbi at Manosque, in the department of 
Basses-Alpes. He is praised asa great Talmudist 
by his coutemporaries, although he does not scem 
to have written anything. Пе had a controversy 
with onc of his pupils by the name of Baruch, which 
terminated in the excommunication of the latter. 
атас, supported by many ralibis, protested vehe- 
mently: Solomon ben Adret, however, confirmed the 
excommunication, Beyond this, nothing is known 
of Isaae. Gross identities him with Isaac b. Judah 
ha Koben, who addressed a responsum to [suae ben 
Mordecai called * Moshe Petit de Nimes.” 


£33; idem, 
A. שי‎ 


ISAAC HA-KOHEN OF NARBONNE: 
French "арои; lived in the twelfth and thir 
teenth centuries; a disciple of Abraham ben David 
of Posquitres. lle was the author of a commen- 
tary, no longer extant, on various treatises of the 
Jerusalem Talmud. This commentary is mentioned 
by Isaac de Lattes and Menahem Me'iri, Gross 


BIBLIOGRAPILY : Gross, iu Mondatsschrift, xxviii. 
Gallia Judaica, р. 362. 
8. 8. 
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identifies him with the Isaac ha-Kohen whose au- 
thority on ritual matters is Trequently invoked by 
Aaron ha-Kohen in his * Orhot 11+ yin.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 420. 

К. S. ] Br. 

ISAAC HA-KOHEN OF OSTROG: Russian 
rabbi; lived in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Ite Was the author of a work entitled © Matte- 
not “Аз,” or * Kizzur Mizrahi,” a compendium of 
Elijah Mizrahi's commentary on Rashi, with notes 
(Prague, 1601-09). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Fürst, Bibl. Jad. di. 143; Steinsehneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 1130; Zunz, Z. €. p. 282. à 
M. Sr. 


B. S. 

ISAAC DE LEON: One of the last rabbis of 
Castile; lived at Toledo. lle was a native of Leon, 
and a pupil of Isaac Cumpanton, and, like Moses de 
Leon, a cabalist and a believer in miracles. Joseph 
Caro and others honored. him with the title of “the 
great teacher.” He was more than seventy years 
of age at his death, which oceurred some yeurs be- 
fore the expulsion of the Jews from Spain; lie was 
mourned by many pupils, The work ascribed to 
him, “Megillat Ester," an answer to Nalinanides? 
criticism of Maimonides’ “Sefer ha-Mizwot," has 
been proved hy Azulai to belong to Isaac Leon 
ibn Zur, a later writer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Copnforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. :ה‎ 

Yuhasin, p. 220; Joseph Cohen, пек ha-Bakah, р. 8з: 

Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 105; Gratz, Gesch. viii. 225. 


= M. K. 


ISAAC LEON BEN ELIEZER IBN ZUR 
SEFARDI: Rabbi at Ancona in the first half of 
the sixteenth eentury, He belonged to a Spanish 
family which settled in Italy after the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain. Isane was the author of 
* Mezillat Ester,” in which he defends the “Sefer ha- 
Mizwot” of Maimonides against the criticisms of 
Nahmanides (Venice, 1592; Amsterdam, 1660; 
Berlin, 1723). Isaac's name occurs in connection 
with a halakie decision which he rendered in 1546 
conjointly with Jacob [Israel Finzi, rabbi of Reca- 
nati, the occasion being a lawsuit between Asher 
ben Solomon of Monte de Lulo and Jacob Catelano. 
This decision was reversed by the bet din of Rome. 
Both the decision and the reversal were published 
at Rome in 1540, under the title * Pesak.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 105: Nepi-Ghi- 

randi, Тее? Gedole Y isracl, р. 134; steinscbneider, Cat. 

Dull. cot. 1159; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 

Rom, ii. YS. 

8. S. I. Dn. 

ISAAC BEN LEVI OF PROVENCE: French 
liturgical poet; Hourished in the twellth century. 
Among the piyyutim lor New-Year's Day con- 
tained in the Malizor of Provence are some which in- 
dicate Isaac b. Levi as their author. Zunz (" Z. G.” 
p. 466) supposes that Isaae is identical with the 
Ben Levi quoted by Abrahain Bedersi in his * Hereb 
ha-Mithappeket.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Jewish Literature. p. 164, 

G. NI SEL. 


ISAAC BEN LEVI BEN SAUL OF LU- 
CENA: Spanish grammarian and liturgical poet; 
flourished in the first half of the eleventli century ; 
a contemporary of Isaac Gikatilla and Isaac ibn 
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Isaac ben Judah 
Isaac ben Mmeichizedek 


еол. Jsaae is quoted under the name of “ Isaac b. 
Saul" by lbn Janah in * Wa-Rikmali” (p 122), where 
some of his verses are given; in “Sefer ha Shora- 
shim "(a7 ayo; in “Sefer ha-Kernb welin-Yesher"; 
by Moses ibn Ezra (see Wolf, * Bibl. Hebr." iii. 4); 
and by Abraham ibn Ezra in his commentary to 
the Bible (Deut; xxii. 17, Isa, xxvii. 5) und. in hia 
“кем Yeter” (No, 68). The metrical poem begin- 
ning она) al-tedineni" is attributed to lsaae b. 
Levi, while the one beginning "lla kol yifbada” 
gives the acrostic * Yizhak bar Lewi ben Mar 
Sha'ul Asani.” There also exist a sclibah for the 
seventeenth of Tammuz and a poem for the seventh 
day of Passover, which both give the acrostic 
* Yizhak bar Lewi”; this, according to Zunz (Li. 
teraturgesch,” p. 217), may designate хаас ben Levl 
b Saul. 
MBLIOGRAPIIY: L. Dukes, Litteratur-Historische Mittheit 
ungen, p. 168; idem. Nakal Iedumiim, p. %; idem, Orient, 


Lat. viii. 562; Zunz, Literaturgeseh. pp. 152, 216; Carmoly, in 
Josts Annalen, il. 300; Munk. All Walid, pp. 78, 79; 


sper 


Laudshuth, * 1 nimude ha-“lbodah, p. 177. 
to M 


ISAAC HA-LEVI OF WORMS. 
n ELEAZAR MA- LEVI. 

ISAAC, MARC JACOB: French educationist 
and writer: born March 10, 1828, at Niederhomburg, 
near Saargemünd, Lorraine. After attending the 
teachers’ seminary at Colmar (1844-41), he taught 
in several Jewish schools in Alsace, and later in 
Paris. По is the author of “Le Crime du Deicide 
et les Juifs" (1594), "De Dieu et l'Ame? (189-4), 
and “La Foi Aveugle et les Cures” (1902), and is a 
contributor to the “ Archives Israelites.” 

В, S. MAN. 


ISAAC B. MEIR OF DUEREN. See 
DuEREN, Isaac Б. MER. 

ISAAC BEN MEIR OF NARBONNE: 
French liturgieal poct of the first half of the twelfth 
century. Ile is mentioned as a liturgical poet by 
Joseph Kura in his commentary to Job. He was 
probably the author of the following five poems: 
" Yomam 'Enenu," pizmon, in which tlie poet be- 
wails the condition of the Jews in his time, and ex- 
presses a longing for the “holy places"; " Yosheb 
Kedem Ebbarenu,” à pizmon in nine verses; “ Om- 
nam ‘Awinn u-Pasha‘nu,” a prayer in twelve verses, 
with a relrain; Ye tern IHaberim." à prayer in nine 
verses; “ Tafkidam Mebakkeshim,” a prayer for the 
Festival of Gedaliah. It is nol certain, however, 
that Isaac wrote the third and fifth. All these 
poems are distinguished by vivid coloring and 
facility of ex pression. 


SEL. 


Sce Isaac 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Monatssehrift, v. 472: Kerem Hemed, у. 67, 
Zunz, S. P. p. 199: idem, Liferafurgesch. р. 251; Gross, 
Gavia Judaica, p. 412. 

S. Б. DESEE 
ISAAC BEN MELCHIZEDEK OF SI- 

PONTO: Иайап rabbi and Valmudist, lived about 

1120-70; born in Siponto, a seaport of Apulia and 

an ancient seat of Jewish learning. His father was 

known there as an erudite Talmudist and was con- 
nected with the bet ha-midrash; Isaac las sometimes 

been confounded with him (see Neubauer in * а: 

Maggid,” 1871, No 5; Zunz, " Literaturgesch." p. 

163). For unknown reasons Isaae removed to Sa 


Isaac ben Melchizedek 
Isaac ben Moses 


lerno, where he met the traveler Benjamin of Tu- 
referred to him as "the 
great rabbi ” הגדול)‎ QUE *Tühnerary ol Benjamin 
of Tudela, ed. Asher, i. i3 Перт, part, ij. 29]) Isaac 
addressed a legal ЕТ to his contemporary К. 
Tam, whic h latter answered in a responsum (sce 
“Oy Zarun',” ii, 59). Ie wrote also a letter to the 
rabbis of Won to get an explanation of an obscure 
mishnah (R. Tam, “Sefer ha-Yashar," $$ 548-549 ; 
comp. Berliner, * Peletat Soferim," pp. 8, 46). It 
ix improbable that the Greek Talmudist whom 
Abraham ibn Ezra derided on account of his deti- 
cient knowledge of Hebrew was identical with Isaac 
ben Melchizedek of Мірошо, as Gratz suggests 
(* Gesch.” vi. 872). llis son Shiloh is mentioned in 
" Sefer ha-‘lttur” (ed. Lemberg, i. 14b). 

Isaac, опе of the earliest, Talmudists of lower 
italy. wrote a commentary on the Mishnah, proba- 
bly on the whole of the Mishnah, though only the 
part on Seder Zera'im has been preserved (Neu. 
bauer, “Cat Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 392); this part 
has been printed in the new (1590) Wilna edition 
of the Talmud; Bik. 4 to the end was printed 
long before as an addition to Simson of Sens’s com- 
mentary.  Isuie's commentary on Seder Tohorot is 
often quoted (sce Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim,” i. 
106), especially by Simson of Sens. Fragments of 
it are to be found in R. Tam's * Sefer ha- Yashar” 
C.e.)and ina Rashi and RaSllbaM manuscript de- 
scribed by A. Berliner (^ Monatsschrift," xiii. 217, 
294). llis methods of explanation are concise and 
clear and similar to Rashi’s. Most of lis explana- 
lions are original, and some of them are based upon 
Greek, Arabie, and Italian linguistic analogies; fan- 
tastic explanations, of course, are not wanting, Tle 
quotes the two Talmudim, the Sifre and the lost 
Sifre Zuta, the Targum, the Seder ‘Olam, the 
“Атик” of Nathan ben Jehiel of Rome, 1'8ה11‎ com- 
mentary on Zera'im and Toborot, and R. Nissim’s 
* Malteah ” 

Isaac's merit consists in having paved the way for 
the study of the Talmud in Italy. He did for that 
country what Rashi had done for Germany and north- 
ern France, though to a slighter extent, being a nian 
of less authority, Tlis commentary soon became well 
known not only in Italy, but also in Spain, France, 
Germany, and Austria; great halakists like Isaac 
ben Moses of Vienna, Meir Rothenburg, and Jacob 
hen Asher referred to him, as did the tosafists and 
others; bnt in the end their commentaries displaced 
his. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, in Terliner’s Magazin, 1875, it. 21 et 
seg. Giidemann, fresek. ii. 65; Steinselneider, Cat. Bodl. 
cot. 1137: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, 
|. 224. 368; Zunz, notes in Benjamin of Tudela's Itinerary, 
ed. Asher, ii. 28, 20; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, р. 331; 
Gritz, Gesch. vi. 172. 


8. М. Se. 


ISAAC B. MENAHEM THE GREAT: 
French Talmudist; flourished in the second half of 
the eleventh century. Isaac, who lived at Orléans, 
was a pupil of Eliezer the Great of Mayence, and 
the teneher of Eliezer ben Judah of Châlons (Gross, 
“Gallia Judaica," р 591), as as of Rashi, who 
quotes him five times (D. M. 7b, 23b; Shab. 67a; 
Suk. 40a; Tem. 4a) He is 0% quoted їп the 
Tosafot (Git. 21b; Men. 5a) under the name of 


dela, who subseque ntly 
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“Tsane of Orléans.” Gross also identifies him, con- 
trary to Zunz, with the Isaac of Orléans mentioned 
in Nathan ben Jehiel's “‘Aruk.” According toa 
quotation in Mordecai to Baba Mezi‘a iv., Isaac ben 
Joseph was personally acquainted with Tob Elem, 
though Gross thinks the passage is corrupt. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 177 idem, Z. G. pp. 
47, 50, 192; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 32, 591, 
A. Pk. 


₪ .א 

ISAAC BEN MERWAN HA-LEVI: French 
Talmudist; tlourished in the first third of the twelfth 
century; elder son of Merwan of Narbonne. As 
highly respected in the community as his father, he 
was elected rabbiof Narbonne. He isoften quoted, 
his Talmudic decisions being regarded as decisive. 
Пе directed the yeshibah, and several of his pupils 
achieved distinction, among them being his nephew 
Moses ben Joseph, Moses ben Jacob ba-Nasi, and 
Abraham ben Isaac, “ab bet din” of Narbonne, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 413. 

B. S. A. РЕ 

ISAAC BEN MORDECAI GERSHON: Tal- 
mudist of the fifteenth century. le was the author 
of "Shelom Ester," à commentary on the scroll of 
Esther (Constantinople, 15th cent). Steinschnei- 
der, in Benjacob's “Ozar ha-Sefarim” (p. 583, No. 
679), attributes to the same author the following 
three works: "Кееш Paz," а commentary on Can- 
ticles; “Mebakkesh Adonai,” à commentary on the 
Pentateuch; * Мог Deror,” à commentary on Esther. 
Dut the first two of these three works belong to 
Isaac Gershon, the press-corrector of Venice. F'uenn 
(* Keneset Yisrael,” p. 612) erroneonsly considers 
these two authors to be identical. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 
Cut. Bodl, col. 1113. 
5. Б, 


126; Steinschneider. 
M. SEL. 


ISAAC BEN MORDECAI HA-LEVI: Rabbi 
of Lemberg; died in Cracow 1799. Пі father was 
chief of the yeshibah at Lemberg, and Isaac himself 
olliciated as rabbi tirst in Leshnow, Galicia, after- 
ward in Chelm, Poland. In 1776 he lelt the last- 
named place for the rabbinate of Cracow, where here 
mained until his death. Of his writings, only two 
responsa are known, and these are incorporated in the 
“Bet Yaakob” and the * Peri Tebu' ah." [n “Keter 
Kehunnah " allusion is made to à responsum which 
he wrote for the author of that work. Не is also 
known from 2n approbations to various works of his 
time. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, pp. 121-152. 
8. 8. .א‎ T. 16 


ISAAC BEN MOSES ELI (Ha-Sefardi): 
Spanish mathematician of the fifteenth century; 
born at Oriola, Aragon. According to Steinsclinei- 
der, he may have been one of the Spanish exiles of 
1492; he probably went to Constantinople. His 
brother was possibly the Judah ben Moses Eli of 
Lisbon mentioned in the Paris manuscript No. 292. 
Ile wrote a mathematical work entitled (according to 
Steinsehneider) “ Meleket ha-Mispar," probably the 
first two words of the book (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. 
Терг. MSS.” Nos, 1297, 2, 2065, 11; Paris MSS. Nos. 
1029, 4, 1095; Leyden M3. No. 66, 3; on the MS. at 
the Sofia Rabbinical Seminary see Grünwald in 
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Rahmer's “did. Litt.-Blatt.” 189], р, 176). The 
book is divided into three parts: (1) a theory of 
numbers, dealing with the tirst four rules and the 
extraction of square roots; (2) proportion, cete. ; 
(3) elementary geometry. The book is an introduc- 
tion to Кп, and begins with a definition of the 
science of figures. The Sota manuseript was copied 
for Mordecai Kumtiano (about 1460). 

BIBLIOGRAPIIY: Sfeinschneider, Bibliotheca 

WO, p. 74; idem, Jewish Literature, p. 19. 

s. M. 5c. 

ISAAC BEN MOSES OF VIENNA (also 
culled Isaac Or Zarua*): German halakist, aale- 
scendant of a learned family; probably boru in Do- 
hemia; lived about 1200-70. Пе mentions as his 
teachers two Bohemian scholars, Jacob ha Lahan 
and isaac ben Jacob ha- Laban (author of “'Arugat 
ha Bosem”) Led by a thirst for Talmudical know | 
edge, he undertook in his youth extensive jour- 
neys to the prominent yeshibot of Germany and 
France. According to Gross he went to Ratisbon 
first; but S. N. Bernstein conjectures that previ- 
ously he stopped for a long time at Vienna, and 
became closely identitied with the city, as he is 
usually quoted as “Isaac of Vienna.” From among 
the many scholars at Ratisbon he selected for his 
guide the mystic Judah ben Samuel he-llasid (d. 
1217). About [217 he went to Paris, where the 
great Talmudist. Judah ben Isaac Sir Leon (d. 1244) 
became his chief teacher. lle also visited for a 
short time the yeshibah of Jacob ben Meir in Pro- 
vins (sce Gross, " Gallia Judaica,” р 495). Then he 
returned to Germany, and studied under the mystic 
Eleazar ben Judah at Worms, and, at Speyer, ander 
Simbah ben Samuel, his intimate friend, and Eliezer 
ben Joel ha-Levi, author of “ Abi ha-Ezri" and 
Sigs бсо Zunz, “Zt.” р. 36). At Wirz. 
burg, where Meir Rothenburg was his pupil (e. 
1230), he became “rosh yeshibah.” Later on Isaac 
returned to Ratisbon, and then settled for some time 
in Vienna, where he held the position of “ab bet din ” 
апа то yeshibah. Finally, he went to Saxony and 
Bohemia. 

Isaac lived a long but unsteady and troubled life, 
the facts of which are gathered from his "Or 
Zarug'," the only source of information. Пе saw 
the law compelling Jews to wear the yellow badge 
put into force in France, aud he deplored the massa- 
cres of the Jewsin Frankfort-on-the- Main (I241) and 
the extortions practised upon them by the nobles of 
Austria. llis son-in-law was Samuel ben Shabbe 
thai of Leipsie; his son Hayyim Eliezer, called 
“Or Zarua'," like him a scholar, carried on a com- 
prehensive halakic correspondence, a part of which 
(251 responsa) was printed under the title “Sefer 
She’elot u-Teshubot ? (Leipsie, 1860). 

Toward tlie end of his life, about 1260, Isaac com- 
posed his ritual work “Or Zarua'.” 116 is usually 
quoted as "^ Isaac Or Zaria.” Tt was 
printed. from the Amsterdam manu- 
seript (ineomplete) by Lipa and 110- 
sebel in Jitomir, 1862 (parts i. and ii.); 
other manuscripts are at Oxford (Neubauer, “ Cat, 
Bodl. ebr. MSS.” No. 650) and in the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, New York (MS. 
Halberstam No. 454). In the edition of Lipa and 
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Isaac ben Melchizedek 
Isaac ben Moses 


lfoschel Seder Nezikin 1s wanting; most of the rest 

af the work was afterward printed at Jernsalern Ву 

| M. WMirseheuselin (part. ii. £882: prt iv, FHM 
idMarkavy, *ladashhn gam Yeshunim," Ne [fe 

Gritz, ~ Gesch.” v. 290, Telm, d) 

The * Or Zarua'" comprises the whole ritual, and 
is arranged according to the Tabhondical treatises 
while at the same time the halakot are kept to 
gether. The author, unlike Maimonides in his 
“Val” does not contine himsel! to giving the hala 
kie decisions, but ives also the passage of the Tal- 
mud, explains the subject matter, aud develops the 
"din" from it. Phos the £r Zara’ s at thie 
same time a ritual code and a Talmudic cominen 
lary. As if contains. in addition, explanations of 
some passages iu the Bille, the author isalso quoted 
asa bible commentator Moreover, the book con 
tains a part of the halakie correspondence which tlie 
wathor carried an with Talinudical scholars of Paty, 
France, and Austria. Older collections of halakic 
decisions (לקוטים)‎ which the author had gathered 
together during his lifetime seem also to he em 
bodied in the work. Isaacexplaius unknown words 
in Bohemian כנען)‎ wib), his mother longue (see 
Пагкауу, + Die Juden und die Slavischen Sprachen,” 
pp. ебед.) and cites the Talmud of Jerusalem. 
to Which he aseribes great authority in halakie deci- 
sions. The work isintroduced by a treatise couched 
in words to Whose meanings mystical signiticance is 
attached. It is an imitation of the Alphahet of 
Akiba hen Joseph, and was composed at the order of 
[хаас teacher lleazar ben Judah of Worms, Isaac's 
son Wayyim Eliczer arranged a compendium of this 
work which exists in several manuscripts. 

The " Or Zaruat” snecceded in displacing all the 
older ritual works. lt is very important also for the 
“Culturgeschichte ? of the German Jews in the Mid- 
dle Ages (see, for instance, Berliner, “Aus dem Leben 
der Juden im Mittelalter," on almost every page). 

According to Gross, Isaac's chief importance rests 
upon the fact that he introduced among the Маха 
the study of the Talmud from France and the west 
of Germany. 

{влас was of a mild and peaec-loving character. 
and it was for this reason, perhaps, that he did not 
participate in the struggle, against the study of 
secular sciences, thongh an incorrect ritual decision 
would rouse him to indignant energy. He carried 
on a controversy with several rabbis concerning the 
legal status of a betrothed girl who had been forced 
by circumstances to adopt Christianity and had after. 
ward returned to Judaism. lis anxiety for corrcet 
observance led him to eounsel the more ditheult 
rather than the easier ritual practise. THis mystical 
studies account for his belief in miracles. He was held 
in high regard by his pupils, and, like other teach 
ers of the time, was given the title “На Kadosh " 
(the holy; Asheri, Гаа, iv.) His contemporary 
Isaiah di Trani described him as “the wonder of 
the are (‘Or הט ה‎ s 3. 220). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 8. N. Bernstein. In 7-2 מו‎ 1902, Nos, 220, 
231, 292; Grütz, (eseh vii. ИП; Gross; in Mondatsschrift, 
1%71, pp. 248 «t seq. (whom the present writer Bis mainly fol- 
Jawed) : Giüdemann, Gesch. i. 114. 12, 193; Znnz, Z. (r. in- 
dex: ide, in Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. ISG, pp. Let segg 
idem, 6. SN. iil. 125 et sega: Weiss, Dor, v, iu. 

2 M. Sc. 
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ISAAC NATHAN BEN KALONYMUS: 
French philosopher and controversialist ; lived at 
Arles, perhaps at Avignon also, and in other places, 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. IIe be- 
longed to the well-known Nathan family, which 
claimed. its descent from David; he was probably 
the grandson of the translator Maestro. טנ[‎ 
Judah Nathan. According to the statement of 
Isaac fimself, in the introduction to his concordance 
(sce below), he was completely ignorant of the Bible 
until his fifteenth year, his studies having been re- 
stricted to the Тапа and to religious philosophy. 
Later he took up other branches of learning, and 
owing to his frequent association with Christians 
and to the numerous anti-dewish writings of Jewish 
apostates that appeared at that time, he turned his 
attention to religious controversy, [аас was the 
author of the following works (some are still ex- 
tant, and some are known only through citations): a 
refutation of the arguments contained in the epistle 
of the fictitious Samuel of Morceeo, who endeav- 
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from the Bible, as was often the case with Geronimo 

de Santa Fé. The “Meïr Netib,” with its complete 

introduction, was first published at Venice (crrone- 

ously under the name of Mordecai Nathan) in 1523; 

in 1556 it was published at Basel by Buxtorf, but 

with only a part of the introduetion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 5535 1. S. Reggio, Ig- 
gerot, i. 51: Schorr, in He-Haluz,i. 29, note 6 ; Stemschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 1141; Renan-Neubauer, Les 8 
Juifs Francais, p. 552; Gratz, (Gesch. viii. 162; Gross, in 
Muonatssehrift, xxix. 518 ct xeq.; idem, Gallia Judaica, р. 
SG; Zunz, (т. S. iii. 190. 


s. T: Dn. 
ISAAC BEN NOAH COHEN SHAPIRA: 
Polish rabbi: lived in the sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries; grandson of Ilirsh and teacher of Joel 
Sirkes. He received his Talmudieal training in the 


yeshibah of Jlayyim ben Samuel of Kremenetz, and 
after filling the position of rabbi at Gorodnitza and 
at Beresnitza was called to Meseritz (Mezhirechye). 
Isaae was the author of “ Sefer Zikkaron,” containing 
all the paragraphs of the Shulhan ‘Aruk arranged 
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ISAAC OF NORWICH DEPICTED IN A CONTEMPORARY CARICATURE. 
(1n the Record Office, London.) 


ored to demonstrate from the Bible the Messiahship 
of Jesus (introduction to Nathan's concordance); 
“Tokahat Mat'ch," against Joshua Lorki (Geronimo 
de Santa Fé after baptism; De Rossi, " Bibliotheca 
Antichristiana,” pp. 76-77); " Mibzar Yizhak,” anti- 
Christian polemics (De Rossi, Ze); “Ме'аһ De- 
barim,” for ihe instruction of youth, twenty-one 
essiuvs on various topics, the Biblical names of God 
forming one, another being on the Masorah (collec- 
tion of 1. S. Reggio and Schorr); * Me'ammez Koah,” 
on virtue and vice, in three parts (Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 2232); “Meir Netib," a Bib- 
lical eoneordance upon which the author worked 
from 1497 to 1447, with a philosophico-exegetical 
introduction (® Ропа Meir Netib”). 

The * Meïr Netib " was the first Bible concordance 
in Bebrew, and was distinguished from tbe similar 
Latin work of Arlotus of Prato in that its voeabu- 
lary was arranged in the order ot the roots. In the 
introduction the author says that his work nimed to 
facilitate the study of Biblical exegesis and to pre- 
vent Jewish converts to Christianity from making, 
in their religious controversies, incorrect quotations 
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in alphabetical order and rimed asan aid to memory. 
It was published at Cracow or at Prague, in the 
sevenieenth century. To this was appcuded “ Peti- 
hat ha-Leb," ап abridgment of а more extensive 
work of his entitled ~ Harhabat ha-Leb,” containing 
sermons arranged in the order of the Sabbatical see- 
tions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 209; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col. 13144; Benjucob, Ozar ha-Sefarin, p. 157, No. 127; Car- 
moly, in Zfu-Karmcel, vi. 3001; Fuenn, Kenesct. Yisrael, p. 
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ISAAC OF NORWICH (Isaac b. Eliab): 
English financier of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. lle was among the Jews imprisoned by 
King Jolm in 1210 (“Select Pleas of the Jewish Ex- 
chequer," ed. Riggs, p. 3). It is possible that at 
this time a house of his in London fell into the hands 
of the king and was afterward (1214) transferred to 
the Earl of Derby )" Rotuli Cartarum," p. 8, Lon- 
don, 1827). Tle was by far the most important Jew- 
ish money-Jender at Norwich in the early years of 
Henry II., the majority of the items of a day-book of 
that place now preserved at Westminster Abbey re- 








ferring to his transactions (Jacobs and Wolf, * Bibl. 
Auglo-Jud." p. xvin.) In the "Shetarot" Isaac 
is referred to as " Nadib" or * Mæcenas” (Davis, 
"Shetarot," Nox. 1-2); he appears to have died be- 
fore 1247 (05. No. 1). A caricature of him appears 
in an issue of the Exchequer, 15, Hen. 111. (1235), 
Which represents him as being tortured by a demon 
and ex presses the contemporary Christian view of his 
rapaciousness (Е. Devon, * Issues of the Exchequer,” 
frontispiece, and p. 006, London, 1837). 

The accompanying caricature represents [каас as 
three-faccd, probably in allusion to the wide extent 
of his dealings. Tle is crowned with a coronet, and 
surveys a scene in which another Jew, Mosse Mok, 
anda dewess named Abigail, are being tortured by 
demons, seemingly under his direction. The scene 
appears to be taken froma miracle play, the drapery 
representing the stage, and the architectural adorn- 
ment the cloister of a church, such plays generally 
being performed in clurches, 1) 


ISAAC PULGAR. See Ins PULGAR (Pouar, 
POLKAR), ISAAC BEN JOSEDIL, 

ISAAC B. REUBEN ALBARGELONI 
(ALBARCELONI): Spanish Vulmudist and litur 
gical poet; born at Bareelona in 1013. Пе was a 
judge in the important community of Denia, where 
he became connected, probably as son-in-law, with 
ibn Albatosh. Among bis later descendants was 
Моѕеѕ b. Nahman (Nabmanides); Judah Albargeloni 
is said to have been Isaac's pupil. Ile was one of 
five prominent contemporaneous scholars of the name 
of “ Isaac,” and the regard in which he was beld by 
his own and succeeding generations is indicated by 
the fact that he is simply designated © Ha-IEab Al- 
bargeloni." He wrote commentaries on various see- 
tions of the treatise Ketubot, and at the age of 
thirty-tive (107%) translated, fram the Aralne into 
Hebrew, Hai Gaon's "Ila-Mikkah weha-Mimkar.” 
on buying and selling (Venice, 1602, and frequently 
afterward with commentaries). Noteworthy among 
his liturgical poems are his Azmarot, included in 
the rituals of Constantine, Tlemcen, Tunis, Morocco, 
Algeria, and Oran (хее Jew. Excye. ii. 371). 

OL the 145 strophes in the poem cach consists 
of three verses, ending with a Biblical quotation. 
Isaac's use of Biblical verses indicates great skill. 
Al-llarizi remarked: 7116 has put the religious 
kiws into rime, and has titted them se well to Bib- 
ical passages that it almost seems as if the work 
had been inspired by a higher power.” Isaac cop- 
ies faithfully the division of the laws and interdic- 
tions of the “Такое Gedolot ?; at times even fol- 
lowing its wording, while he also takes into account 
the regulations of traditional literature referring 
to Biblical prescriptions. The following poems of 
isaac are also included in the * Azharot?:. “Adah 
Mosheh le-liosh Har Sinai” (introduction): © Yom 
Zeh tlorid” (piztaon preceding the commands); 
“Yahid Nora ‘Allah " (pizmon between the com- 
mands and interdictions). [sane also wrote: © Pa- 
badti mi- Yozeri” and * Yom Zeh Mekapper le-Sha- 
bim," both in three line strophes, the hatter with 
signatuie and alphabet. Rapoport further assigns 
to Isaac“ Ay inmati Yonah.“ “ahahah” for the Sab 
bath before the Feast of Weeks; and © Yakush De- 
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‘Onvo,” "ge'ullah" for the fifth Sabbath after 
Pesah; but other scholars do not agree with Rapo 
port on this point. 


HBrLioGRAPHY: Rapaports biography of Hal Gaon In Pakkurre. 
ha боо, 1529, a. BL: ренин, Zur trench. der ditelischten 
Poisi, pp. dh, WSs $teitisebineider, Cut Bodl els. 1110 et 
sey нили. hto. Celo rs. p. Hi; Michael, for he Laugun, 
p. 310; Geiger, хеле Dnchtungen, pp. 98 et seq Hebr 
part, pp. [ ef seno; нахн, ו‎ ha lle oth, p. 
I26; Zunz, Нан икеле Н. pp. 201, 653: Gratz, fresch. Sd 
td VE OZ el sequ Wess, Dor, iv. 28] ; Halberstaiipn, in!roduc- 
Uon lo Ја А аео Commentary on tbe Seftor Ye ו‎ 
р. ХУН. ХУ comp Ozer Мелло. Ss! seq. 


ti lI. bh. 

ISAAC BEN SAMSON HA-KOHEN : hohe 
"dan Talmnudist; died May 30, 1621, in Prague. 
lle was assistant rabbi aml magistrate of the com- 
munity, and was son in-law of the chief rabbi of 
Prague, Lewa ben Dezalecl, and the futher of Пау 
yim ha Kohen (rabbi at Frankfort-on-the Main and 
al Posen) and Марай ha Kohen (rabbi at Lublin). 
Isaac was in the habit of writing acrostic introduc- 
tions to his own and other works. Tle wrote: a 
supplement to “дап Dainim,” a commentary on 
the Pentateuch by Samuel Runkel (Praise, 1605), 
losses to * Patneah Raza.” a small eabalistie work 
by 1%лас ben Judah ha Levi (^. 1602); a commen: 
tury an the Pentateuch, in German (7P, $608); notes 
on Migrash Tebii (5. 1615); " Kizzur Mizrahi,” 
a commentary on Rashi to Genesis. Isaac, accord 
ing toa statement. in one of his glosses, was occupied 
for some time in the composition of a cabalistic 
work entitled “Sidre Bereshit.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gal “Ed, No. 84; Zunz, Z. G. рр. 283, 407, Sse. 
S. S, היוה ה‎ 
ISAAC, SAMUEL: Promoter of the Mersey 

Tunnel, near Liverpool, England: born at Chatham, 

England, 1812; died in London Nav, 22, 1886, lle 

went to London as a young man, and carried on a 

large business as an army contractor in Jermyn 

street, under the firm name of Isaae, Campbell ₪ 

Co. During the Civil war in America this firm was 

the largest |uropean supporter of the Southern 

States, and its ships, laden with military stores 

and freighted home with cotton. were the most en- 

terprising of blockade-rinneis; it ultimately failed 
on the fall of the Confederacy. 

After a time Isaac acquired the rights of the pro 
moters of the Mersey Railway, a project whieh had 
obtained the sanction of Parliament, but had re 
miined in abeyance owing te the disinelination of 
capitalists to venture on fhe task of tunneling the 
bed of the Mersey. Таас pushed the scheme into 
practical development. He himself undertook to 
build the tunnel, aud enlisted the ail of an intluen- 
tial directorate. Fresh powers were obtained from 
Parliament, money was raised in bonds ати] shares, 
and the tunnel was duly opened under the auspices 
of the Prince of Wales. lsaae’s brother Saul Isaac 
(born at Chathain 1823; died at London Oct. 6 1903) 
was connected with himin his commissariat business, 
and became М.Р, for Nottingham from 1874 to 1890. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times (London), Nov, ЭЗ, 15D: Jew. 
Chron. and Jer. World, Nov. 26, 18586; Get. Ө, [MB Dict. 
Nel. Boog s.v. 
> G. L 


ISAAC BEN SAMUEL OF ACRE: Palestin- 
ian cabalist. thourished in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. According to Azulai (* Shem ha- 


Isaac ben Samuel 
Isaac ben Sheshet 


Gedolimn,” a eo. he was a pupil of Nalhmanides. Ie 
was at Acre when that town was taken by Al- 
Malik al Ashraf, and was thrown into prison with 
many of his corelisionists; but he escaped the mas- 
sacre, and in 1305 went to Spain. Abraham Zaento 
states, in his * Yuhasin,” that Moses of Leon dis- 
covered the Zoharin the time of Isaac of Асте. But 
liic doubted the authenticity of the Zohar, not 
having heard of it in the Holy Land, and made in- 
quiries about it of Nalinanides’ pupils, without, 
however, any satisfactory result. When he met 

Moses of Leon at Valladolid. the latter took an oath 

that he had in his house at Avila a copy of the 

Zohar, written by Simeon b. Yobai himself. But 

Moses of Leon died before he could return to Avila, 

and Isane, more than ever desirous of obtaining the 

truth, consulted at Avila a certain David Rafan. 

The last-named told Isaac that Moses of Leon's wife 

and daughter had revealed to the wife of acertain R. 

Joseph the fact that Moses of Leon had written the 

book himself. Gritz (* Geseh.™ vii; 211) takes this 

story as historical, but Landauer du “Orient, Lit.” 

vi. 710-713) shows it to be apocryphal, and demon 

strates that the Zohar was discovered much later. 
{заде of Aere is frequently quoted. by Elijah de 

Vilas in his“ Reshit Нектар. "аро by R. lTayyim 

Vital in bis " Merillat Setirim." Пе was an expert 

in composing the sacred names (*zerutim 7), by the 

power of which angels were forced to reveal to him 
the great mysteries (Azulai, Le). According to 

Azulai he wrote many cabalistic works, Those that 

are known are: * Мети ‘Enavynn,” a cabalistie com- 

mentary on Nalimanides! commentary to the Penta- 
teueh; “Sefer ba-Sodot,” mentioned in the " Nobelot 

Hokmah” of Joseph Solomon Delmedigo; * Ketem 

Paz,” a cabalistie work mentioned by Moses Botarel 

in his commentary to the “Sefer Yezirah,” and the 

anthor of which he culls © Isme ben Samuel,” identi- 

Hed by Michael ( Or ha-HIiv vim," No. 1088) with 

]saac b. Samuel of Acre; + Likkute Shoshanim,” 

possibly a compendium of the “Sefer ha-Sodot.” 

li appears from the “Reshit Поктар ” that Isaac of 

Acre wrote also a book on ethics, A specimen of 

the * Me'irat "Enayim? was published by Jellinek 

in his " Beitriige “; the remainder of Tsane’s works 
are still in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Me irat Gain Gratz, Gesch. il et.. vii. 
ING, 211, 4£2;428; Abraham Zaeuto, Vältitsit, ed. Filipowski, 
рр. U5, 96, London, 18573 Алал, Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 51; 
Jelinek, Beifrége, il, xii; Steiuselineider, Cot. Bodl. col. 
2523; Lundauer, in Orient, Lit. vi, 182, 221, 500: Michael, Or 
ha-Hauyim, р. 513, No. 1098, 

K. M. SEL. 


ISAAC BEN SAMUEL HA-LEVI: Polish 
rabbi; born at Vladimir, government of Volbvynia, 
kaussia, aliout 1550; died before 1616. Te was the 
elder brother and teacher of David b. Samuel ha- 
Levi, authorof the * Ture Zaha.” Asa young man 
he became rabbi of Chelm, Russian Poland; later 
he dived at embers, He was the author of an im- 
portant. work in two parts; the first part, consisting 
of responsa, is entitled "She'elot. u-Teshubot R. 
Yizhak la-Lewi?; the second, consisting of novella, 
is entitled *Iliddushe 11106." The work was 
published at Neuwied їп 1736. Other responsa by 
him are found in his brother's * Ture Харар” (ch. 
xxv., on Отар Havvim: eh. xxvii, on Yoreh Юе‘), 
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and in the “She'elot: u-Teshubot Geone Batra‘e” 
ENG 200, 

David b. Samuel ha-Levi's grandson Isaiah b. 
Abraham, in the preface to hiis * De'er Heteb Yashan,” 
said that Isane had written a work entitled * Pahad 
Yizhak,” a commentary on the Yoreh De'ah, and 
another entitled “Korban Yizhak.” Isaac is identi- 
fied by Fuenn (© Keneset. Yisrael,” p. 628) and by 
Buber (" Anshe Shem,” p. 114) with the Isaac b. 
Samuel ha-Levi of Posen who wrote a work en- 
titled “Sial Yizhak." a Hebrew grammar based on 
phonetic laws (Prague, 1628) Both Fuenn and 
Buber assert that [Isaac b. Samuel ha-Levi went from 
Lemberg to Posen, where he became the head of the 
yeshibah. They attribute to him the authorship 
of the “Shir Gulal.” a piyyut written in 1609 
on the occasion of the reaequisition by the Jews of 
Lemberg of the synagogue which the Jesuits had 
seized five veurs previously, This piyyut, found at 
the end of the Марлог (ed. Prague), is recited by 
the Jews of Lemberg on the Sabbath after Porim 
The anthorol the “Siah Yizhak " says in his preface 
that lie also wrote a commentary on the compound 
words of the Bible, entitled " Berit lha-Lewi.” This 
work is also mentioned in the text of the “Siab 
Yizhak,” with another work, by the same author, 
entitled “Eleh Toledot Yizhak,” a commentary on 
Rashi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wolf, Dih. Hebr. i. and ii., No, 1279; Stein- 


schneiler, Cat. Bodl. cols, (153, 1154: idem, Jewish Litera- 
Gore, p. 2405 Dembitzer, Kelilat Vor, i. 50a, b. 
M. Ser. 


SORS. 

ISAAC BEN SAMUEL OF NARBONNE: 
French scholar; tlourished in the first half of the 
twelfth century. Пе is quoted in an anonymous 
commentary to Chronicles, written at Narbonne 
before 1140, as having given the author verbal ex- 
Planations of various verses—I Chron. ix. 39; xviii. 
9, 5; II Chron. xxiv. 11 (see Zunz, “и СОИ 
Zunz (© Literaturgesch,” p. 168) identifies Isauc b. 
Samuel of Narbonne with the liturgical poct who 
composed a number of pivyutim and selihot with 
the acrostic “Isane b. Samuel.” Zunz (Le) sup: 
poses him to have been also the author of the four- 
teen Calendar tables known under the same name. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 116; Zunz, Z. G. p. 

73; idein, Litereturgeseh. pp. 168, 169, 262: Landsberg, In 

Vonatsschrift, xii, 37; Landshuth, ‘заме ha" bodak, 


polls: 


G. AM. Sum 


ISAAC BEN SAMUEL HA-SEFARDI: 
Spanish Biblical exegete; flourished in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, From hiscommentary, which 
is written in Arabic, it seems that Isaae b. Samuel 
lived in Palestine; Steinschneider (® Hebr. Bibl.” vi. 
114) concluded that he livel at Aleppo. Isaac b. 
Samuel js regarded as the successor in Biblical ex- 
egesis of Judab ibn Balaam and Moses ibn Gikatilla. 
The authorities he quotes are the geonim Saadia, 
Sherira, and Hai, and Judah ibn Kuraish, Jndah ibn 
Balaam, Nathan ben Jehiel, and Moses ibn Gikatilla. 
In turn, Isaac's Commentary is frequently quoted 
by theexegete Abraham b. Solomon (Steiusclineider, 
“ebr. Bibl.” xx. 10), llis commentary to the sec- 
ond book of Samuel is found in the British Museum 
(Or. 3888). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Матео нейи, bir. 0. FR. .א‎ So 403; Bacher, 
(b. м. Т?З; Joseph Berenbourg, in Je |. J. v. 139; Soin 
schneider, 24 br. Bibl. vi. Ut; .אצ‎ 1 
&, £. M. SEL. 


ISAAC BEN SAMUEL HA-ZAKEN: 
Freneh tosatist and Biblical commentator, tlour 
Ished at Ramerupt and Dampierre in the twelfth 
century. lle died, according to Giätz (© Gesch.” 
vi, 210), about 1200; according to Gross C Gallia Ju- 
duicu," p. 161, and * 15 BLE vii. 76), between 1185 
and 1195; and as he או‎ known to have reached an 
advanced age, Gross supposes that he was not horn 
later than 1115. Om the other hand, Michael (* Or 
ha-HNavyin," p. 512) says that ax [хаде b. Samuel 
was spoken of as “the sainted master" (“Sefer ha 
Terumah,” &3 131, 161; Tos., Zeb. 12b, 5th), а 
term generally given to martyrs, he may have been 
killed at the same time as his son Elbunan (11845. 
On his father’s side (sane was a grandson of R. 
Simbah of Vitry, author of the Mabzor Vitry; on 
his mother's side he was a nephew of R. Tam, of 
Rashbam, and of Isaac b. Meir (ВАМ), a great- 
grandson of Rashi, and à relive of R. Eleazar of 
Worms. Пе wis surnamed “ha Zaken " (the elder) 
to distinguish him from another tosaitist of the same 
name, Isaac b. Abraham, surnamed “йа Dabur” (the 
younger) Jle is often quoted as R. Tsaae of Dam 
picrre (^ Maimuniyvot.” Ma'akalot Аха, No. 5; 
* Slibbole ha- Leket, “ii. No. HMB, but it seeiis that he 
lived first at Ramerupt, where his maternal grand 
father resided (Sefer hasNayyar." ть 162; ~ Mai 
muniyyot,? Ze). Tt was also at Mamerapt that he 
studied under his uncle Ro "Pam (Laria, Respons, 
No. 29); after the latter had gone to Troyes; Isaac 
b. Samuel directed אוו[‎ school. Isaac settled at Daim 
pierre later, and founded there a flourishing and 
well attended school (^ Or Zarua’ "i. 1326). ltis said 
that he had sixty pupils, each of whom, besides 
being generally well grounded in айти. knew an 
entire treatise by heart, so that the whole Talmud 
was stored in the memories of his pupils (Menahem, 
* едай lai-Derek," Introduction). Xs he lived under 
Philip Angustias, at whose hands the Jews suffered 
much, Isaac prohibited the buying of contiscated 
Jewish property. and ordered that any so bought 
be restored to its ора owner, A particular 
Interest. attaches ta one of bis responsa. in whieh 
he relies on the oral testimony of his aunt, the wife 
of R. Isaac b. Мет, and on that of the wife of R 
Eleazar of Worms, a great irinddauishliter of Rashi 
(“Sefer ha-Nayyur," p. 1672). 

]suae's tosafot completed the commentary of 
Rashi on the Talmud (omm of Wilma included in 
his edition of the Talmud Isaac ben Samuel's to- 
safot on Kiddushin). tle also compiled and edited 
with great erudition all the preceding explanations 
to Rashi’s commentary. Tis first collection was en- 
titled “Tosefor Yeshanim,” whieh, however, was 
afterward revised and developed. He ix quoted on 
alinost every page of the Tosafot, and in. various 
works, especially in the “Sefer ha Terumah ” of his 
pupil Baruch b. Isaac of Worms, and in the ® Oi 
атаа” of lsaac bh. Moses. 

Tsane is mentioned as a Biblical commentator 
by Judah b. Eliezer (© Minhat Yehudah,” p. 8b), whe 
quotes alse a work ct anc s entitled * Yulkute Mid 
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rash” (dh. p. 22a); by lsaac ha-Levi; by Полека 
br. Manoah in his "lLHazzekuni "; and in two other 
eomincaitaries (see “Kerem cHTemed,? vii 688), Isaac 
b. Samuel is supposed to be the author also of sev- 
eral liturgical poems, of a pivynt to the Па агар 
(аии, "Ападае lia "Авода, "p 10%), and of 
а piyyut for Purim (Mabzor Vitry, No. 250; comp. 
Luzzatto in Derliner's* Magazin,” v. 27, Hebr, part). 
The authorship of these piv yutim may, however, 
belong to the liturgical writer Isaac b. Samuel of 
Narbonne. 


MBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Sherin BPet-Gedoliu ii Michael, Or ha- 
изеп, pp. SU ALS: Weiss, Dor, iv. 286, 542, 3402 Gratz, 
exch. deb od, мз. PULZU, 214; Gross, (Gellia .וו‎ pp. 
I] JOR, 638 бене in Fe. fo. M. vl. 761 Neubauer, th, א‎ 
₪ $ Anz, Z. fo. qnx passion 
SON, NI eos 
ISAAC BEN SHESHET BARFAT 

(RiBaSH): Spanish Talmudic authority; born at 
Valenciain 326; diedat Algiers in 1405. fle settled 
early in life at Dareclona, where he studied under 
Perez ha-Kolren, under Паха ben Judah, and espe- 
cially under 1 Nissim Den Reuben (PAN), for whom 
he professed throughout his life the greatest vener- 
ation, Although Isaac acquired w hile still young a 
worll wide reputation asa Talmudicauthority, and 
halakie inquiries were addressed to him from all 
quarters, he led a private life, earning bis livelihood 
in commerce until he was about fifty years old, 
when he was compelled toaccept a position as rabbi. 
Together with six other prominent men of Baree- 
lona, amoung whom was his younger brother Judah 
ben Sheshet and his teacher Nissim ben Reuben, 
he was thrown into prison on a false accusation. 
After his acquittal be accepted the rabbinate of Sara- 
gossa; but troubles still awaited bim. To the grief 
aused by the death of his brother Judah and of his 
son-in-law was added that due to dis- 
scnsions in the community, stirred up 
by the dayyan Joseph ben David. 
Istae in consequence accepted the 
less important rabbinate of Calatayud: but when 
he was on the point of leaving Saragossa the leaders 
of that community induced biin to stay, The peace, 
however, did not remain long undisturbed, and Isaac 
settled at Valencia, where he directed a Talnudieal 
school, 

In 189] occurred the great persecutions of the 
Jews of Spain in consequence of the preaching of 
Fernandes. Martinez. Isaac saved himself by tight. 
After sojourning a certain time at Milianah he set- 
Пса at Algiers. where he was received with great 
honor. Fate, however, had decided that he should 
not tind pence. X certain Spanish refuses who had 
settled at Algiers before him aspired lo become the 
leader of the community, and, seeing in Tsaae a 
rival, began to persecute him, Po give to Isaac the 
power necessary to act against this man, Sanl ha- 
Kohen Astrue persuaded the government to appoint 
Isaac rabbi of Alziers. But this won for him a still 
more powerful enemy in the person of Sinon ben 
Хепи Duran, who disapproved of any intervention 
on the part of the government in the affairs of the 
rabbinate, 

Notwithstanding these events, Isaae ben Sheshet 
was srently. venerated by the Algerian Jews, ап 
pilerimages to his tomb are still made on the anni- 


Becomes 
Rabbi. 
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versarv of his death. ITis tombstone was restored | ben Gershon and that of Abraham ben David of 
by the community of Algiers in 1862. It bears a Posquiéres (КА Вар) on free will, and gives his own 
Hebrew elegy, composed by Abba Mari ibn Caspi, | views on that complicated subject. He shows him- 


and the following French inseription: “Ce mon- self a decided adversary of the Cabala. His teacber 
umenta été restauré par Ja communauté Israélite | says Isaac never spoke of the Sefirot, and Isaac cites 
d'Aleer en. l'honneur du Rabbin Isane bar Chi- | the words of a certain philosopher who reproaches 


chat. né en Espagne, décédé à Alger en 1408, dans | the eabalists with believing in the Ten E (Sefirot) 
Sil 82 annee, Alger le 1] août, 1862." The accuracy | as the Christians believe in the Trinity (No. 159). 
of the date of his death given in thisepitaph is, how- Isane’s responsa were first published, under the 
ever, questioned by some scholars, who claim with | title " She'elot n-Teshubot," at Constantinople In 
some authority that Isaac died at least one year | 1546-17. A new collection of the responsa was pub- 
later. i lished recently nnder the title “She'clot u-Teshu- 
Isane was the author of 417 responsa, to which | bot ha-Ribash ha-Hadashot" by David Frenkl at 
great halikie value is attached by men like Joseph | Muncas. In addition to these, he wrote novellae 
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‘TOMB oF RABBI [SAAC BEN SHESHET AT ALGIERS. 
` (After the painting by Wilhelm Gentz.) 
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Caro, Derab, and many others. They are also of | on the Talmud which are no longer in existence. 
great historical importance as reflecting the condi- | They are mentioned by him in his responsa (No. 
tions of Jewish life in the fourteenth | 106), and some of them, on tlie treatise IXetubot, 
His Works. century. In some of them are to be | are cited by Bezalecl Ashkenazi in the "Shittah 
found details of the author's life; but | Mekubbezcet." Azulai says that he has seen a man- 
nnfortunately it is impossible to trace these chrono- | uscript containing a commentary on the Pentateuch 
logically, the original order ot the responsa having | by Isaac ben Sheshet. 





been altered by the editors. | BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore hba-Dorot, p. A ДЕ 
: А ר‎ : : ac Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 100; Rossi, Dizionario, p. #01; Zunz 
, יח‎ ope וז‎ ₪ = 8 Н ל‎ - . *8 y ser Ө =; T i 
Although: Isaac was very strict in his halakic de Zeitschrift, p. 132: Griz, Gesch. vill. 31; &borr, in He-Hae 
cisions, lie was far from being narrow-minded. Пе luz, 1. 28; pelos NTE Cat. Bodl. col. дз пати 
ne noth : : s : Jaulus. in Monatsschrift, 1875, p. 320; Atlas, in Ha- Kerem, 
Y , , ₪ Й i . › а E : = 8 
hits nothing to say against sceuku knowledge; he i.1-26; Bloch in. R., E. J. viii. 288; Kaufmann, in Monats 
disapproves the study of Aristotle only because the schrift, 1892, p. 86; 1883, p. 190; Fuenn, 6716864 Yisrael, s.v. 
latter professed belief in the eternity of matter and 5. 8. I. Bx. 


denied God's providence. Isaac’s responsa evidence ISAAC IBN SID (ZAG; CAG): Spanish 
a profound knowledge of the philosophical wri- | astronomer; flourished at Toledo in the second half 
tings of his time. In one of them (No. 118) he ex- | of the thirteenth century. From the surname “ ha- 
plains the difference. between the opinion of Levi | Iflazzan." given him by Isaac Israeli (* Yesod 
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'Olam," iv. 30), it may be inferred that he was pre: 
centor at the synagogue, Isaac ibn Sid took a lead 
ing jart iu the compilation of the Ar rexNsiNE 
'lTAnLEs Isaac lsracli (75.) states that he saw re- 
eorded in Isase ibn Sid's own handwriting three 
observations of moon-eelipses made by him at the 
order of Alfonso. In official documents (De Castro, 
“Bibliotheca,” i. 181b) Isaac ibn Sid is termed by 
Alfonso “our learned Rabbi Cag.” dn 1277 Isaac 
translated from the Arabic a work on the quadrant. 
llis name is also connected with the invention of 
various instruments (De Castro, Le. i Ida, 16a, 
151). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. vii. 115; Steinscbneider, Hebr. 

Uchers, pp. 617 et scq. 

G. I. BR. 

ISAAC BEN SOLOMON: Liturgical poet; 
lived in Germany in the first half of the fourtcenth 
eentury; anthor of the sclibah * Ani hu ha- Geber,” 
on the martyrs of the persecutions of 1337, which 
Isaac had witnessed. The signature to this sclibah 
Includes the words * Yilrah Samak,” which, accord- 
ing to Zunz, form a part of the poet's name. 


BIBLIOGRAPUY : Zunz, Litcraturgesch. p. 308; idem, S. Р, р. 
363: Revue Orientale, i. 2105. Lamishuth, ‘Amnmude ha- 


d 


* Abodah, p. 127; text and transl. of ** Ani hu ha-Geber" in 
Salfeld, Martyrologium, p. 7 (comp. p. 2387). 
G. I. Dn. 


ISAAC BEN SOLOMON HA-KOHEN: Bib- 
lical commentator; lived at Constantinople in the 
middle of thesixteenth century. He was the auther 
of a commentary on Job, published, with the text, 
at Constantinople in 1545. lle wrote also a com- 
mentary on Pirke Abot, still extant in manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, 2. 67. p. 126: Steinschneider, Jewish 


Literature, р. 232; idem, Cat. Bodl. coi. 1153: Fürst, Bill. 
ו‎ d]. 


G. | ו‎ 

ISAAC BEN TODROS: Spanish rabbi and Tal- 
mudist toward the end of the thirteenth century. 
lle was the teacher of Shem-Tob ibn Gaon anid 
Nathan b. Judah, and the friend of Bahya ben 
Asher, who mentions him in his Pentateuch com- 
mentary ($ Beshallab). Пе is mentioned also by 
Mordecai ben Hillel (d. 1310); and was still living in 
1305, on July 26 of which year he subscribed, with 
others, the exeomniunication launched by Solomon 
ben Adret against the study of metaphysics by any 
one before attaining the age of thirty. Ile was 
probably one of the rabbis 01 Barcelona. Ie wrotea 
commentary on Ше Malizor(Lonsano," Shete Yadot,” 
02a), and a halakic commentary to the “ Azharot ” of 
Gabirol (Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, No. 273, 2). 
[t is not probable that he isto be identified with the 
Todros ben Isaae of Gerona (Brüll) who is praised by 
Kalonymus (1323) at the end of his “Eben Bohan,” 
and who wrote novellie on Nazir (Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. lIebr. MSS." No. 448. 1). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2522 5 Conforte, 
Kore ha-Dorot, p. 18b, Solomon ben Adret, Responsa, No. 
Lu Dukes, in Orient. Lif. 1847, y. 405 ; Brüll's Jahrb, viii. 

d. ₪ 
ISAAC В. TODROS: French physician at 

Avignon during the second half of the fourteenth 

century. Jn 1373 he was the pupil of the astron- 

omer Jmmanuel b. Jacob of Tarascon and Orange, 
the author of the "hesh Kenafayim." Isaac was 
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well read in rabbinical literature nnd philosophy as 
wellasin medicine and medical literature, A plague 
had devastated southern France, the Jews being the 
first to be attacked, On this account he wrote in 
1311 a short treatise, “Deer [ена ” on the origin 
of plagues aml the methods to be used in combating 
them. Ме was an eye-witness of the cures per 
famed by Jobn of Tornamira, the body physician of 
Pope Gregory NL, of whom he speaks well, perhaps 
Intluenced by that ceclestast’s favorable: attitude 
toward Jewish physicians. Isme cites Hippocrates, 
Ibn Sina, Ibn Roshd, Razi, Um Zuhr (although Isaac 
does not seem to have known Arabic), Galen, Фори 
Giacomo, chancellor of Montpellier, and the follow 
ing Jews: R. Judab Nathan, Isaac Israeli, Moses 
Nurboni, and Jmmanucl b Jacob. lis data in re 
gard to the 611661 of the plague upon the Jews in 
Avignon are substantiated by Chalin de Vinarios 
(Moniger, "Der Sclawartze Tod.” p. 173). The trea 
tise has been published from his unique manuscript 
by David Günzburg in the “Zunz Jubelschrift” 
(Hebrew part, pp. Ul etag.) Among the Oxford 
manuscripts (No. 2142, folio 258b; Neubaner, 
“Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.") there is another medical 
treatise by Isaac, on .עוות הפנים‎ 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D; Kaufmann, in Gotlagische Gelehrte An- 
zeigen, June, 1X. No. 11. p. 450: Brull's Jahrb, viii. 8. 


kiunfmaun and Brill offer many emendations of the text аз 
published by Ginzburg. 
G. 


ISAAC TYRNAU: Hungarian rabbi and rit- 
ualist; flourished in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Te was a pupil of Abraham Klausner of 
Vienna and of R. Shalom of Neustadt: one of his 
schoalfellows was Jacob Molin (Malai). Gritz 
concluded that Isaac Tyrnau died before 1427, but 
David Gans's “Zeman Dawid” (p. Go) cites him as 
living in 1460. Like his teachers and his school- 
fellow Molin, Isaac Tyrnau described (in his * Minha- 
gim le-Kol ha-Shanah," Venice, 1616) the customs 
of different eommunities using the Ashkenazic rite. 
The book was translated into German by Simon L. 
Ginzburg (ed. princeps, Mantua, 1590, and often re- 
printed). The author has attached to it his treatise 
on morals entitled “Orbot Hay yim," in 132 sections. 
Isaac Tyrnau is quoted by Mordecai Jalfaatthe end 
ot his * Lebush"on Oral llavyim. Gabriel Polak 
and Israel Bóhmer published (Königsberg, 1857) 
an anonymous story entitled * Ера‘ Elohim,” the 
heroes of which are Isaac Tyrnan and his bean- 
tiful daughter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 3d ач, vill. 11, 12: Azalai, Shem 
ha-Gedolim. ix Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. і. Nos. 204, 184; David 

Gans, Zemah Dawid, p. 65, Warsaw, ISM; Steinschneider, 


Cat. Bodl. col, $809; Fürst, Bibl. Jul. ili; 4:6. M 
G. atl. 


ISAACS, ABRAM SAMUEL: American rab- 
bi, professor, and editor; born in New York city 
Aug. 30, 1852. Tle was educated at New York Unt. 
versity (B. A. 1871, M.A. 1873, Ph.D. 1878) and at the 
University of Breslau. Isaacs held professorships 
of Hebrew and of German language and literature 
at New York University from 1886 to 1895, and has 
heen professor of German literature in New York 
University Graduate Seminary since 1895. He was 
preacher to the East 86th Street Synagogue, New 
York, in 1886-87, and since 1896 las been rabbi of 
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the B'nai Jeshurun congregation of Paterson, N. J. 
From 197% to 1908 Isauces edited the “dewish Mes- 
senger,” published in New York city. Пе has con- 
tributed articles on educational, literary, and Jewish 
subjects to leading periodicals for over a quarter of a 
century, and is the author of " Moses Chaim Luz- 
хамо” (1878) and “Stories from the Rabbis” (1894). 
A: 

ISAACS, SIR HENRY AARON: Former 
Lord Mayor of London; born in that city Aug. 15, 
1830. Fora quarter of a century he labored in the 
best interests of the city of London, lle agitated 
for improving the dwellings of the poor, and was 
mainly instrumental in bringing about much-needed 
reforms in the finance committee of the corporation. 
In 1589 he was appointed to the chairmanship of the 
City Lands Committee. Some years later, as head 
of the Markets Committee, he gave valuable evi- 
dence before the House of Commons; and the Tower 
Bridge owed its existence, in а great measure, to his 
persistence. Upon the oral system of teaching deaf- 
mutes, his brochure " Sounds Versus Signs" is a rec- 
ognized authority. 

In 1387 Isaacs became sheriff of London and Mid- 


dlesex, and was knighted in the same year. ln 1859 
he was elected Lord Mayor of London. Ile bas 


published * Memoirs of My Mayoralty.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, sept., 1859. 


ЈЕ G. L. 


ISAACS, ISAAC A.: Australian statesinan and 
jurist; born at Melbourne, Victoria, Aug. 6, 1355; 
educated at Melbourne University, und admitted to 
the Victorii bar in 1880, From 1892 to 1901 he 
was a member of the Legislative Assembly, after 
which period he became a member of the Federal 
House of Representatives. Tle became solicitor- 
general in 1893 and attorney-general in 1894, and was 
reappointed to the latter oflice in 1900. Ile retired 
in 1901, on ceasing to represent his state in Parlia- 
ment, 

He was a inember of the Australian Federal Con- 
vention which framed the Commonwealth Constitn- 
tion in 1897, and became a Q.C. in 1899. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Who's Whun 19%. 

J. V E. 

ISAACS, JACOB: American inventor of the 
colonial and revolutionary period; died 1798. He 
was resident in Newport in 1755 (7 Publications Am. 
Jew. Hist. Boe.” v. 190), and on Feb. 17, 1125, he car- 
ricd a law-case before the king in council, securing 
a favorable judgment. His family is mentioned as 
including five souls in 1760 (čb. x. 8); in 1762 he is 
mentioncd by Ezra Stiles as being the owner of a 
brig (tb. viii. 124). , In 1790 he presented to Wash- 
ington, on the occasion of the president's visit to 
Newport, a hottle of water “extracted from ocean 
water, so [ree from saline matter as toanswer for all 
the common and culinary purposes of fountain or 
river water"; and “the president was pleased to ex- 
press himself highly satistied therewith” (Max J. 
Kohler, in M. vi. 73). A detailed account of his at- 
tempts to extract fresh from salt water is furnished 
by Jf. Pricdenwald (7/5. ii. 111 ef seq.); it shows that 
Isaacs presented a petition to the House of Represent- 
atives in 1791, offering to convey the rights in his 


discovery to the United States for proper remunera- 
tion. The matter was referred to Thomas Jetferson, 
who communicated on the subject with well-known 
men of science. Jeilerson’s memorandum was fuvor- 
able to Isaacs, but Congress took no action iu the 
matter. A. 


ISAACS, MYER SAMUEL: American law- 
yer; born in New York city May 8, 1841; educated 
at the University of New York. He was admitted 
to the bar of New York in 18562, and in 1850 became 
a judge of the Marine Court of New York. Isaacs 
has always been identitied with municipal affairs. 
He was a member of the Committee on Reform 
Legislation for New York in 1884, and of the Re- 
publican Club committee which, in 1594, proposed 
amendments to the state constitution. Asa nember 
of the Outdoor ltecreution League he assisted in 
establishing Seward Park, on the East Side of New 
York city, and the Hoof-Playground of the Hebrew 
Institute. He has been active in the movement for 
improved dwellings for the poor und in behalf of 
otlhercivic improvements. Пе assisted in the organi- 
zation of the Citizens’ Union in 1897. During the 
years 1886 to 1890 he was a director and vice-presi- 
dent of the Real Estate Exehange. 

Isaacs has heen equally prominent in Jewish af- 
fairs. One of the founders of the Board of Dele- 
gates of the American Israciites (1859), of the He- 
brew Free School Association. (1864), and of the 
Educational Alliance (1889), he took the initiative 
in organizing the United lIebrew Charities (1873). 
lie was one of the founders of the Montefiore Homo; 
a member of the executive committee of the Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle (1881); president of the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund (£1890). In December, 1881, 
he ealled a mecting to consider the action to be 
taken for the relief of the Russian exiles. Isaacs 
has also taken an active part in the establisliment 
of the agricultural school at Woodbine, .א‎ J. 

Isaacs was conueeted with the “Jewish Messen- 
ger” from 15859 to 1554. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Markens, The Hebrews in .tmerica, p. 219; 


Nat. Cyc. Biog. vi. 87; Lamb, Bioy. Dict. of the United 
Ntates. 
А. 


ISAACS, NATHANIEL: African traveler; 
born in England 1508: died after 1540. lle left 
England in 1822 for St. Helena, where his uncle was 
consul for France and Holand. In 1825 he accom- 
panied опе. King, R.N., to the Cape of Good Поре 
aud thence to the east coast of Africa on an expedi- 
tion to Natal. For seven years lie traveled through 
the Zulu and Fumos countries, besides paying a sliert 
visit to the Comoro Islands. The expedition was 
undertaken for the relief, if necessary, of Farwell and 
his party and also for commercial and industrial 
purposes. King and Isaaes found Farwell: had in- 
terviews with Chaka, the Zulu king; took the coast 
natives under their protection; and established ter- 
tile farms, which the Zulus afterward laid waste. 
King died of disease in Natal, and Isaacs was 
wounded in fighting for Ring Chaka with his Buro- 
pean weapons, which terrified the hostile blacks. In 
return for his services he was created Chief of Natal 
and was granted a tract of country from the River 
Umslutee to the River Umlass, embracing twenty- 
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tive miles of seacoast and one hundred. miles of in- 
land territory, with the exclusive right of trading 
With the people settled there. 

lsaaes afterward traded on the West Coast. and in 
1835 petitioned the government against Wrench in- 
terference with his commerce at Portendic. He 
complained of the conduct of two French brigs-of- 
war toward the English brig “eliza,” trading from 
Sierra Leone and belonging to G. О, Redman of 
London, for whom Isaacs was acting as agent aud 
together with whom he was part owner of two mer- 
chant vessels, 

Isaacs published in 1836 his “Travels and Adveu- 
tures in Eastern Africa,” descriptive of the Zulus, 
withasketch of Natal. In this work is given for 
tlie first time a topographical view of the interior 
of the colonies through which be passed, and an 
account of the manners and eustoms of the natives. 
BIBLIOGRAPUY: Jew. Chron. July 26, 15895; Isaacs, Travels in 

Eastern Africa, 1530. 

J. G. L. 

ISAACS, REBECCA: [исі actress and 
singer; born in London June 26, 1825; died there 
April 21, 1577. Her father, John 1saucs, an actor 
and singer of Covent Garden Theater, trained Ber 
for tlic stage, on which she first appeared March 17, 
1835. She took the chief roles in the English opera 
season at Drucy Lane Theater in 1846, and often ap- 
peared in concerts and operas with Sims Reeves. 
She produced a series of operas at the Strand Theater 
in 1852-55, and created the role of Leila in the opera 
* Satanella,” at Covent Garden Theater, in 1858. 
lier voice was a soprano of great compass and 
Sweetness. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Players, in. 719 281, 280, London, 1890: 


The Era (London), April 29, 1577 : Dose, Modern English 
Bioy. 
J. 


ISAACS, SAMUEL HILLEL: American cal- 
endarer; born 1825 at Raezek, Poland; edneated 
under Judah Bacharach, Moses Leib of Kutna, and 
others; emigrated to New York on June 30, 1847. 
During 1886 and 1597 he was principal of the Tal- 
mud Torabin New York. Isaacs has contributed arti- 
cles to the American Jewish press, and alsou number 
of articles of a Talmudical nature to the * Torah me- 
Ziyyon,” à monthly periodical published at Jernsa- 
lem, two of which articles, ~ Hadshe ha-Shianah ” and 
* Petal Топа," have been reprinted in pamphlet forn 
(1901-02). P 

Isaacs is the compiler of an “ Artiticial Perpetual 
Calendar" and of a “Civil and Eeelesiastical Per- 
petual Calendar " (New York, 1801). 

BIBILIOGRAPILY : For a description of Isaacs’ perpetual calendars 


see Seminary. March, £894. pp. Tt, 081; The Sun (New York), 
Sept. 14, 1503; The Neientitic American, May 7, 1892, 


A. LG. D. 

ISAACS, SAMUEL MYER: Rabhi and jour- 
nalist; born at Leenwarden, Ilolland, Jan. 4, 1804; 
died in New York city May 19, 1878. Tis father, 
on the approach of the French army of oeenpation, 
removed with his family to London. Tor a time 
Isaacs was principal of the eld Neweh Zedek, now 
the Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum. West Nor- 
wood, London, but he left England to accept tlie 
ininistry of the Congregation B'nai Jeshurun, then in 
lilm street, New York city (1839). Regularsermons 
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in English in the synagogne, sneh as he delivered, 
were a novelty, Isaac Leeser of Philadelphia: being 
the only other rabbi in the country. preaching in 
Bnglish. In. 1917 he was chosen minister of the 
Congregation Sliaaray Velilla, whose members had 
withdrawn from the Elm Street Synagogue; with 
that congregation be remained until liis death. 
Isuaes contributed to the * Asmoncan” und the 


*" Occident"; in 1857 he founded the “ Jewish Mes- 


senger” asan organ of conservative Judaism, which 
he edited until the close of his life. To him was 
largely due the institution of the Board of Del- 
erates of American ]sraelites, the Hebrew. Free 
School Association, and the United. Hebrew Chari 
ties, while he was one of the founders and first viec 
president of the Jews’ (now Mt. Sinai) Hospital. 
Isaacs took a leading part in the establishment of 
Maimonides College, Philadelphia. and. while iden- 
tified with the cause of Conservatism, he was con- 
rarcous enough to issue, in 1512, a call for ritnal 16- 
form on the lines suggested by Sabato. Morais; big 
views, however, met with no support. 
BIRLIOGRATHY : Morals, Eminent [rate tes of the Nineteenth 
Century; Jewish Messenger, Supplement, Jin. 6, 882; Mag- 


azine of American History, March, 15901; The Memorial 
Издөө! New York, iv. 
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ISABELLA I. See FERDINAND AND ISARELLA. 
ISAIAH.—Biblical Data: The greatest of the 


Hebrew prophets of whom literary monuments re- 
main. Ile resided at Jerusalem, and so contrasts with 
Micah, the prophet of the country districts. lle was 
married (Isa. viii. 3), and had children (vii. 3, viii. 9). 
llis bearing indicates that he could maintain his dig- 
nity in the highest society, as is shown by his free- 
dom toward Ahaz (vii) and his acquaintance with 
Uriah, the chief priest (viii. 2). The heading in lsa. 
i. 1 refers to Uzziah, Jotham, Abaz, and Hezekiah 
as the kings under whom he prophesied. This and 
similar headings, however, bave ne historical au- 
thority, being the work of later writers whose state- 
ments had no documentary hasis and were purely 
inferential, It is true, moreover, that uo prophecy 
can be shown to be as carly as Uzziali's time, except 
indeed the kernel of ch. vi. “Inthe year that King 
Wzzlah diced I saw the Lord etr (у. LIU To 
seems to come from a cycle of prophetic narratives, 
some of which (comp. viii. 1-2, 25: ii 16. rightly or 
wrongly, claimed the authorship of Isaiah. Cer- 
tainly the whole man is reflected in the grand vision 
of eh. vi. No personal consideration holds him back 
(contrast Jeremiah) from olTering himself as the 
Lord's spokesman, and though assured that no ex- 
hortation will affect the callous consciences of his 
hearers, he still goes in and out among his people as 
if hope existed; and perhaps (human nature is in- 
consistent) hope still persisted even. when Jeason 
altogether denied its right. 

The story of him who “hy vileness made the great 
refusal” (to apply Dante's well known words), who 
might have led his people to social aud. personal ref 
ormation, by the wise counsel of the prophet, is re 
carded in eh. vii. Isaiah was no statesman, and yet 
the advice whieh he gave the king was as good from 
a political as from a religious point of view. For 
why should Ahaz pay Assyria for doing work which 


Isaiah 





an enlightened regard for its own interest would 
certainly impel it to perform? Why should he take 
the silver and gold in the Temple and in the palace, 
and send it as tribute to the Assyrian king? 

It is to be noted thatin el. viii. Isaiah's witeiscalled 
“the prophetess.” By her solidarity with her hus- 
band she is detached from the unholy people among 
whom she dwells, and made, as it were, sacrosanct. 
Ilis children, too, are “signs and omens” of divine 
appointment; and one may conjecture that if Isaiah 
ever pictured the worst disaster coming to Jeru- 
salem, he saw himself and his family, like Lot of 
old, departing in safety (for some work reserved for 
them by God) from the doomed city. Ch. xx. de- 
scribes the strange procedure by which Isaiah, as it 
were, * gave in acted prediction " of the fate in store 
for Mizraim and Cush (Egypt and Ethiopia), or, as 
others think, for Mizrim and Cush (North Arabia), 
on which the peoples of Palestine had eounted so 
much as allies. From eh, XXX Vvi.-XXAIX., perhaps, 
much assistance can not beexpeeted in the biography 
of Isaiah, for in their present form they are certainly 
rather late. No more can be said of Isaiah from 
direct documentary information. His words are his 
true biography. In them is scen the stern, unbend. 
ing nature of the man, who loved his people much, 
but his God more. 

Isaiah has all the characteristics of a classic writer 
—tersencss, picturesqueness, and origiuality. But 
was he also a poet? It is hard to think so. Could 
such a man condescend to the arts necessary to the 
very existence of poetry ? tsa. xxxvii. 22-29 is as- 
signed to him. Dut the narration in which it 8 
plaeed is thought by many critics to be late, and the 
phraseology of the poem itsclf seems to point away 
from Isaiah. On the late tradition of the martyr- 
dom of Isaiah in the reign of Manasseh see Isaran, 
ASCENSION OF. 

IGI TRC 
——In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 
Rabbis Isaiah was a descendant of Judah and Tamar 
(о а 10b). Iis father was a prophet and the 
brother of King Amaziah (Meg. 15a). While Isaiah, 
says the Midrash, was walking up and down in his 
study he heard God saying, “Whom shall 1 send?” 
Then Isaiah said, “Here am 1; send me!" There- 
npon God said to him, “My children are trouble- 
some and sensitive; if thon art ready to be insulted 
aud even beaten by them, thou mayest aceept My 
messiuve; 18 not, thon wouldst better renounee it” 
(Lev. R. x.) lsaiah accepted the mission, and was 
the most forbearing, as well as the most ardent 
patriot, among the Prophets, always defending Is- 
rael and imploring forgiveness for its sins. lle was 
therefore distinguished from all other prophets in 
that he received his communications direetly from 
God and not through an intermediary (/5.), When 
Isaiah said, “T dwell in the midst of a people of un- 
clean lips" (vi. 5) he was rebuked by God for speak- 
ing in such terms of His people (Cant. R. i. 6). 

In the order of greatness Isaiah is placed immedi- 
ately after Moses by the Rabbis; in some respects 
Isaiah surpasses even Moses, for he reduced. the 
commandments to six: honesty i in dealing: sineerity 
in speech: refusal of illicit gain; absence of corrup- 
tion; aversion for bloody deeds; eontempt for evil 
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(Mak. 244). Later he reduced the six to two—jus- 
tice and eharity (0.). The chief merit of Isaiah's 
prophecies is their consoling character, for while 
Moses said, * Thou shalt perish in the midst of the 
nation,” Isaiah announced deliverance, Ezekicl’s 
consoling addresses compared with Isaiah's are as the 
utterances of a villager to the speech of a courtier 
(Jag. 14a). Therefore consolation is awaiting him 
who sees Isaiah in a dream (Ber. 57b). 

lt is related in the Talmud that Rabbi Simeon ben 
‘Azzai found in Jerusalem an account wherein it 
was written that Manasseh killed Isaiah. Manasseh 
sid to Isaiah, “Moses, thy master, said, “There 
shall no man see God and live’ [Ex. xxxiii. 20, 
Hebr.]: but thou hast said, ‘q saw the Lord seated 
upon his throne ' ” (lsu. vi. 1, Ilebr.); and went on 
to point out other contradictions—as between Deut. 
iv. 7 and Isa. Jv. 6; between Ex. xxxiii. 26 and 1 
Kings xx. 6. Isaiah thought: *1 know that he will 
not accept my explanations; why should T increase 
his guilt?" He then uttered the Unpronounceable 
Nane, a cedar-tree opened, and Isaiah disappeared 
within it. Then Manasseh ordered the cedar to be 
sawn asunder, and when the saw reached his mouth 
Isaiah died; thus was he punished for having said, 
“I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips” 
(Yeb. 1b). A somewhat different version of this 
legend is given in the Yerushalmi (Sanhedrin x.). 
According to that version Isaiah, fearing Manasseh, 
hid himself in a cedar- -tree, but his presence was be 
trayed by the fringes of his garment, and Manusseh 
caused the tree to зе казу in half. A passage of the 
Targum to Isaiah quoted by Jolowicz (* Die 1Iim- 
melfahrt und Vision des Prophets Jesajas,” p. 8) 
states that when Isaiah fled from his pursuers and 
took refuge in the tree, and the free was sawn in half, 
the prophet’s blood spurted forth. From Talmudieal 
circles the legend of Isaiah's martyrdom was trans- 
mitted to the Arabs (“'Fa'rikh,” ed. De Goeje, i. 644). 

s. l. Br. 

ISAIAH, BOOK OF: The chief note of the 
Book of isaiah is variety — variety of tone, of style, 
of thought, and of historical background. The 
first step in the study of Isaiah is to realize this 
variety by taking a survey of the contents. The 
heading (i. 1) prepares the reader to expeet a col- 
lection of closely related. prophecies (hence called 
a “vision,” in the singular) concerning Judah and 
its capital. Jt is plain, therefore, that ch. xiii.- 
xxiii. were only inserted as an afterthought; for, 
with the exception of ch. xxii., they all relate to 
foreign nations; ch. xiv. 24-27, xvii. 12-14, xxii. 
1-14, and 15-25 (which relate to Judah or Jerusa- 
lem) may be regarded as fragments whieh would 
have perished if an editor had not thought of insert- 
ing them in this group. Ch. xxiv.-xx vii., also, can 
only have been admitted through an extension of 
the original plan, for they speak primarily of a 
judgment npon the earth at large, and when they 
do digress to Israel it is in obscure language, which 
the men of “Judah and Jerusalem ” could not gen- 
erally have understood. Similarly, ch. xxxiv.- 
xxxv. can have formed no part of the original 
vision, for the larger part (xxxiv.) is concerned, not 
with Judah, but with Edom. Ch. xxxvi.-xxxix. 
speak of Isaiah in the third person, and largely co- 
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ILLUMINATED PAGE OF ISAIAH FROM A MANUSCRIPT BIBLE, SAID TO Bk OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


(Lately 1а the possession of Henriques de Castro, Amslerdarn.) 
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incide with 11 Kings xviii, 13-xx. 19. Ch. xl.-Ix vi. 
have for their background, at any rate to a consid- 
erable extent, Jerusalem in ruins and her people in 
captivity. In following, therefore, that Instinct of 
order, which is; of course, not the same thing as 
criticism, but is at least one clement in it, the first 
impressions of Isaiah must be obtained from ch. i.— 
xli. und xxviii.-xxxiii. 

Ch. ii: One of the finest specimens of prophetic 
rhetoric known. It is in its present form a gen- 
eral propheey, full of edification for all periods of 
Israel's history, though the prominence given in 
verses 29, 30 to the heathen worship practised in the 
recesses of gardens would not have seemed perfectly 
natural in the later period of strict religious purity. 
There are four leading ideas: Israel's ingratitude to 
its God; the false repentance of oblations; the true. 
repentance ofa changed life; puritieation from with- 
out, failing purification from within, 

Ch. it.-iv.: A series of denunciations of the na- 
tional corruption enclosed between two pictures of 
the ideal age. Here Isaiah goes into greater detail, 
both as to the nature of Judah's sin and as to the 
inevitable punishment, Like a thunder-storm the 
wrath of God will overthraw the proud, and sweep 
away the heathenish luxury of the grandees of the 
land: all classes will be disturbed from their pleas- 
ant security ; the ablest citizeus will go into captiv- 
ity, for theirs is the greatest guilt; nor shall the 
women of Jerusalem eseape (comp. Amos iv. 1-5). 

Ch. v.: A briefer utterance with similar scope. 
It begins with a bright parable on the vineyard of 
God, the moral of which is the danger of Judah's 
ingratitude; then follows a series of “wos” on the 
chief national sins, and a weird, mysterious an- 
nouncement of terrible invaders. 

Ch. vi.: This chapter might well have stood at 
the head of the whole book. It describes the call 

of the prophet. A vision, sueh as all 


The Call prophets may expect to have (though 
of the abundance of visions is no proof of 
Prophet. the goodness of a "man of God”), 


eume to Isaiah, and in this vision—the 
sum of which was the gloritied and idealized Tem- 
ple—God and Isaiah interchanged these words: 
“Whom shall I send?” “Send me.” No passage 
is so important as is this one for the true biography 
of Isaiah. 

Ch. уй. іх. 7: Partly historical, partly prophet- 
ical. It is unfortunate that this precedent is not fol- 
lowed more frequently. Jt isnow known that Isaiah 
sought to influence Ahaz, but was repelled by the 
king. Judah was in sore peril from the invaders 
Pekalh and Rezin (not the invaders to whom he 
pointed so mysteriously in v. 26 et seg), and there 
was a conflict between the two principles—reliince 
on outside human help and implicit trust in 1srucl's 
God. Ahaz stood for the first, Isaiah for the second. 
One result. there was whieh Ahaz could never have 
anticipated: the sign of Immanuel has supplied 
material for controversy to the present hour. It 
might be thought that it was a promise of safety. 
But Isaiah could not “speak peace when there was 
no peaee” Jt is desolation, and not deliverance, 
Which the unbelicf of Ahaz will ultimately bring 
on his unhappy country (vii. 17-25). Iu ch. viii. 
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1-4 Isaiah reaffirms his declaration (vii. 7-9) of a 
judgment swiftly coming to Damaseus and Samaria. 
But will Judah eseape? No, but the kernel of the 
nation will eseape. Judgment will bring about 
purification. A deliverer already exists in the coun- 
sels of God, and he will restore the kingdom of 
David in an idealized forin (ix. 1-7). 

Ch. ix. S-x. 4: A highly poctical picture of the 
approaching ruin of the Northern Kingdom, though 
there are also glances at Judah. The rivalry of fae- 
tions in the state and the fall of the ineompetent 
rulers on the field of battle are graphically described. 

Ch. x. 5-хи. 6: There is more religious thought, 
however, in the diseonrses contained in these chap- 


ters. The variety of imagery, too, is highly remark- 
able, Assyria (that is, its King; comp. the use of 


“Trance” und "England" in Shakespeare) is the 
staff or the ax in God's hand. Из 
Reliance on army is like a forest. Assyria’s lust 
Assyria. of conquest is like the sport of bird- 
nesting. Bee the astonishingly rapid 
march of the armed hosts! Some with their leader 
“shake their hands? at the sacred mountain. (The 
Davidie kingdom will, as it seems, be cut down. 
But so, too, Assyria will be eut down; and while a 
"shoot? (R. V.) will “come forth out of the stock 
of Jesse," no sueh prospect is held out for Assyria. 
Not to Babylon, but to Jerusalem, will the nations 
repair. Not in Assyria, but in the land of Isracl, 
will the peace of paradise be exemplified. hither 
will all Israel's exiles be brought back, singing 
psalms of devout and grateful joy. 

Ch. xxviii.-xxxiii.: These chapters also are full 
of variety. From the tirst the prophet alternates 
between judgment aud salvation. "The proud crown 
of the drunkards (princely drunkards!) of Ephraim 
is trodden down; for the residue there is a crown of 
glory (Samaria fell 722 в.с.). But there are drunk. 
ards (priestly drunkards!) in Jndah too, trusting in 
a “refuge of lies” instead ofin the “sure foundation" 
stone (xxviii. 15-17). At another time the teacher 
seems to have adopted a different tone. A few, per- 
haps, became dejected by Isaiah's frequent reference 
to destruetion. Would this plowing and thrashing 
go on forever? No; an earthly husbandman is too 
wise for that; and the heavenly husbandman kuows 
best. of all that destruction is justitied only by the 
object of sowing some useful plant when the soil 
has been prepared (xx viii. 25-29). 

It is true, as ch. xxix. shows, the great majority 
were quite otherwise impressed hy Isaiah's preach- 
ing. A deep lethargy clonded the senses of the 
rulers (verses 10-19). But the crash of thunder will 
awaken them. Within a year Jerusalem will be 
besieged, and iu the midst of the siege God Himself 
will fall upon Jerusalem and punish her (1-4, 6). 
But fear not; the foe will sutfer most; God will not 
permit the nations to destroy Mount Zion (5, 7, 8). 
Wo to the formalisis and to the unbelieving politi- 
cians of Judah! (18-15), But all the best blessings 
are to the poor and the meek. 

The eanse of lsaiah’s wrath against the politi- 
cians was an alliance with Egypt which was being 
planned in secret. This is shown by ch. xxx. 
Isaiah predicts the disappointment which awaits 
the ambassadors, and the terrible results which will 
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follow from this short-sighted statecraft 
ngain the usual contrast is introduced. 


sunshine compete with each other 

Alliance The Golden Age will vet come, Nature 
with will participate in the happiness of 

Egypt. regenerate dudah. Assyria will be 


crushed, and meantime the dew s 
will sing, as in the night of the feast-day (the vigil 
of the Passover; comp. Es. xil. 42). ln ch NNi- 
XAAH. 8 the prophet still hovers about. the same 
theme, while in ANAT 9-20 the carcless security of 
the women is chastised (comp. JH. 10 e£ sey ), the des- 
Olation soon to be wrought by the invader is ilc- 
seribed, and, as a cheering contrast, the future trans 
formation of the national character and of the 
physical conditions of life are once more contidently 
announced, Ch. xxxiii; is one of the most singular 
of the extant specimens of prophetic writing. There 
is no apparent arrangement, and some of the verser 
seem to be quite isolated. It is a kind of vision 
which is deseribed. The land is being laid waste. 
O Lord, help! But see! the hostile hordes suddenly 
disappear; Zion's God is her sceurity. Alas? not 
yet. The highwaysstilllte waste. The whole coun 
try from Lebanon to Sharon mourns. Yes, it is 
God's time to arise. Пе has, in fact, arisen, and the 
“vodless” (the converted Jews) tremble, while the 
righteous are assured of salvation. How happy 
will the retrospect of their past troubles make them! 
(verse 18). Then, too, it will be plain that Zion's 
load of guilt has been removed. 

The idea which pervades the first of the five lesser 
books (ch. Xiil.~XAiH., XNiv.-NX vil, NNNIV.-NXNV., 
xxxvi.-xxxix., and xl.-Ix vi.) which still await cou- 
sideration may be ex pressed in Isaiah's own words 
(they are taken here provisionally to be Isaiah's): 
“This is the purpose that is purposed upon the whole 
earth: and this is the hand that is stretched out upon 
all the nations" (xiv. 26). Tt is, in fact, a Book of 

Judgments on the nations, except that 


Book four passages have found admission 
of Judg- into it which relate, not to the world 
ments. outside, but to the little people which, 


as Isaiah may have thought, ont- 
weighed in the eves of God all the other nations 
put together. These four passages are as follows: 
Ch. xiv. 24-27 isa short prophecy declaring the pur- 
pose of Israel's God to tread Assyria under foot upon 
the “mountains” of Judah, to which is appended a 
solemn declaration, part of which is quoted above 
(verses 26, 27). In ch. xvii. 12-14 there is a graphic 
prophecy of the destruetion of the " many nations” 
which attack Jerusalem (comp, viii. 9, 10; xxix. 7, 
8): nospecial nationissingled ont. 1n ch. xxii. 1-14 
there is an indignant rebuke of the people of Jerusa- 
lem, who are inno degree sobered by the danger, just 
now removed, from the Assyrians; instead of exam- 
ining into their ways, ceasing to do evil, and learn- 
ing to do well, they indulge in wild revelry. ln ch. 
xxii. 15-25 an invective against the vizier of the day 
(Shebna) is followed hy a promise of his office to п 
worthier man (Eliakim). to which an appendix is 
attached annonneing this second vizier's 1 
Of the judgments upon definite nations, other 
than the Jewish, the first (ch. xiii.) declares the doem 
of Bibylon, and to it is appended a fine, artistic ode 
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of triumph on the King of Babylon (xiv. 4b 91). 
Olmerve that the prophet distinctly speaks as if the 
Medes were already mustering tor the march on 
Babylon, ds it tebe supposed thd sakal was atthe 
time iu an eestasy 7? Ch. Mv. 2823 sa prophecy, 
suming op Babylon s doom in more prose style, 

Ch. xiv. 29-52 contains the doom ot the Philis- 
tines, whore in premature evultation at the " break 
ing" of some terrible "rod." Ch. Sv. xvi 103 are 
ו וו‎ GIA יי וו‎ the 
consternation of the Moabites at the havoc wrought 
by an invader, deseribe the Hight of the people in 
much detail, mention how an appeal to Monnt Zion 
for help was rejected, make sympathetic references 
tethe lamentations of the Moubites over their ruined 
vines, and then, without any apparent connection, 
assert that no appeal to Chemosh for aid will 6 
effectual, To this is added (verses 13, Eb a solemn 
declaration that the prophecy which had been deliv- 
ered at some previous period shall be fultilled within 
three years. 

Ch. xvii. 1-11 is directed: against Damascus (that 
is, Svria) and Ephraim (that ix, Isracl). These two 
powers have set themselves against the true God, 
and must suffer the same doom. However, the few 
who are left in гае will turn to the holy God. and 
give up lower forms of worship. 

Ch. S viii; was apparently intended to be an ad- 
dressto Ethiopia. Butalready (verse 3) the prophet 
tarus to the world at large. and bids inen take heed 
of the signs of the divine approach. When the 
power hostile to Gow is ripe for destruction, it will 
be cut oll. Then will the Ethiopians send. presents 
to derusalein. The doom, therefore, is really con- 
fined to verses 4-6. 

Ch. xix. deseribes the utter collapse of Egypt, 
owing to its conquest by a “ernel lord” (verse £). 
The main interest, however, lies jn verses 18-24, 
which apparently contain circumstantial predictions 
of the establishment of Jewish colonics in tive cities 
of Egypt, iucluding the "city of the sun”; of the 
erection of a sanctuary in Egypt to Israel's God; of 
the deliverance of the Jews (?) in Egypt in their sore 
distress; of the conversion of the Hey kins; and of 
the providential discipline of Egypt. which hence- 
forth will be a member of a sacred triad of closely 
connceted nations— Egypt, Assyria, and Israel, 

The prophecy in ch. хх. gives a second judgment 
upon Egypt, and a perfectly new judgment, on 
Ethiopia. It stands in marked contrast both to ch. 
xviii. and to ch. xix. Its possession of a historical 
introduction would have led to its being grouped 
with cl. vii.-ix. 7 and ch. МхХхХУЬ-ХХМЇХх.; but 
doubtless it was too short to stand alone, 

Ch. xxi. contains three " burdens " (or oracles)— 
that of the " wilderness of the sea” (li V.), relative 
to the destruetion of Babylon by am and Media 
(contingents in the assailing army 7). that of Dumah 
(that is, йош), and that of the © Dedanites " (R. 
V.), entitled by the eorly editors of the Hebrew 
text “in Arabia.” words apparently derived from 
the opening words “in the forest in Arabia.” The 
oracles in rh. xxi contain great textual diiliculties. 

The only remaining prophecy in this section із 
that on Fyre. lt has a strongly elegiac character, 
and its reference is much disputed. еге, again, 
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textual problems have to be settled before any at- 
tempts at exegesis. Bat it is clear that the stand- 
point of verses 15-18 is uot that of verses 1-14. It 
js an epilogue, and expresses a much more hopeful 
spirit than the original prophecy. Tyre will one 
day be of importance to the people of Jerusalem; 
its prosperity is therefore to be desired. lere, then, 
the note of variety or contrast is as strongly marked 
as in any part of Isaiah. 

Still more remarkable is the variety in the contents 
of the second of the lesser books (ch. Xxiv.-xxvii.). 
It is observed by R. G. Moulton that, dramatic as this 
fiue passage is, one looks in vain for temporal suc- 
cession, and tings instead “ihe pendulum movement 
dear to Hebrew imagination, alternating. between 
judgment and salvation." However, the parts of 
this “rhapsody " can not safely be distributed among 
the dramatis persome, for it is no literary whole, 
but a “rhapsody " in a sense not intended by Moul- 
ton, a collection of fragments, large or small, 
stitched, as it were, together, Jt might also be 
called a “mosaic,” and, since very little, if any, nt- 
tempt has been made to fuse the different elements, 
one might, with much advantage, read this compos- 
ite work in the following order: 

(1) xxiv. 1-23: The Last Judgment. 

(2) xxv. 6-8: The Feast of Initiation into commuuion with God, 
spread not only for Israel, but for all peoples. 

(3) xxvi. 20, 21: Summons to the Jews to shut themselves up, 
while God carries out the awful doom of the wicked 
(comp. Ex. xil. 22b. 23). 

(4) xxvii. J, 12: Mystic prophecy of the Leviathan's doom, and 
the restoration of the entire body of dispersed Jews. 

(5) xxvii. 7-101 : Conditions of salvation for the Jews. 

(0) xxvi. 1-19: Song of prise for the deliverauce of the Right- 
ears, Whieb passes into a meditative retrospect of recent 
events, and closes with a prophecy of the resurrection of 
those who have been faithfnl unto death. 

(7) xxv. 1-5: Song of praise for the destruction of an insolent 
city. 

(8) eae Praise for deliverance, and anticipations of the 
downfall of Moab. 

(9) xxvii. 2-0: Song coneerning God's vineyard, Israel. 

Ch. xxxiv.-xxxv. show the same oscillation be- 
tween judgment and salvation which has been pre- 
viously noted. The judgment upon all nations (es- 
pecinly Edom) is depicted in lurid tints: upon 
this, with no link of transition, follows a picture of 
salvation and of the restoration of the Jewish exiles. 

Ch. xxxvi.-xxxix. are a mixture of narrative, 
propheey, and poetry. The great deliverance from 
Assyria under Tivzekialt, in which Isaiah plays au 
important part, is related. An ode on the fall of 
the King of Assyria (recalling xiv. 4b-21) shows 
Isaiah (if it be Isaiah) to be a highly gifted poet 
(xxxvii. 21b-29); and a kind of psalm (see xxxviii. 
20), ascribed to Tezekiah, tells how the speaker had 
recovered from a severe illness, and recognized in 
lis recovery a proof of the complete forgiveness of 
his sins. А historical preface elucidates this. Both 
the ode in ch. xxxvii. aud the psalin in ch. xxx viii. 
are accompanied with circumstantial prophecies, not 
in à poetic style, addressed to Hezekiah. Ch. xxix. 
contains a prediction of a Babylonian eaptivity, also 
addressed to Hezekiah, and a historical preface. 

There. still remain ch. xl-Ixvi., which follow 
abruptly on ch. xxxvi.-xxxix., though a keen eye 
may detect a preparation for “Comfort ye, comfort 
ye," in the announcement of the spoiling of Jeru- 
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salem and the carrying away of Iiezekial’s sons to 
Babylon in ch. xxxix. Ch. xl.-Ixvi. are often called 
“The Propheey of Restoration,” and 

The yet it requires no great cleverness to 
Question of see that these twenty-seven Chapters 


Ch. are full of variety in tone and style 
xl.-lxvi. and historical background. A sug- 


gestion of this variety may be pre- 
Alike 
from a historical and from a religious point of view, 
these chapters will reward the most careful study, 
all the more so because controversy is rendered 
less acute respecting these prophecies than respect- 
ing the prophecies in ch. i-xxxix. The word 
" prophecies," however, has associations which may 
mislead; they are better described as “unspoken 
prophetic and poetical orations.” 


(1) Good news for the Exiles (xl. 1-11). 

(2) Reasoning with the mental diflleulties of Israel (x1. 12-31). 

(3) ‘lhe Lord, the only true God, proved tu be so by the propb- 
ecy concerning Cyrus (xli. 20). 

(4) Dispute between the true God and the false deities (xli. 
wel). 

(5) Contrast between the ideal and the actnal Israel, with 
lofty promises (Xlii. 1-xliii. 1). 

(6) Ifow Israel, blind as it is, must bear witness for the true 
God, who is the God of prophecy: the argument from prophecy 
is repeatedly referred to (xliii. 8-13). 

(7) The fall of Babylon and the second Exodus (ХИН. 14-21). 

(5) The Lord pleads with careless Israel (xliii. .צו[א-22‎ б). 

(9) Once more, the argument for the true God from prophecy, 
together with a sarcastic description of the fabrieation of idols 
(xliv. 6-23). 

(10) The true object of the victories of Cyrus—Israel's deliv- 
erance (xliv. 24- xlv. 23). 

(11) The deities of Babylon contrasted with the God of Israel 
(xlvi. 1 18). 

(12) A song of derision concerning Babylon (xlvii, 1-15). 

(13) The old prophecies (those on Cyrns' victories), Were great; 
the new ones (those on Israel's restoration) are greater (xlviii.). 

(14) Israel and Zion, now that they are(virtually) restored, are 
the central ügures in the divine work (xlix. 1-13). 

(15) €onsolations for Zion and her children (xlix. 1-1. 3). 

(16) The true servant of the Lord, at once confessor aad mar- 
tyr. soliloquizes (1. 4-11). 

(17) Exhortation and comfort, with a fervid ejaculatory 
prayer (li. 1-16). 

(18) Words of cheer to prostrate Zlon (И. 17-1ii. 12), 

(19) The martyrdom of the true servant of the Lord, and his 
subsequent exaltation (tij. 13-liii. 12). 

(30) Further eonsolatious for Zion, who is once more the 
Lord's bride, under a new and everlasting covenant (liv.). 

(21) An invitation to the Jews of the Dispersion to appropri- 
ate the blessings of the new covenant, followed by more prophe- 
cies of deliverance (Iv.). 

(22) Promises to proselytes and to believing eunuchs (lvl, 1-8). 

(23) An invective against the bad rulers of Jerusalem and 
against the evil eourses of heretical or misbelieving persons, 
With promises to humble-minded penitents (ivi. 9-lvii. 21). 

(24) Practical discourse on fasting and Sabbath-observance 
Uviii.). 

(25) Partly denunciation of immorality, partly confession of 
sins (lix. 1-152). 

(26) A vision of deliverance, with a promise of the perma- 
hence of regenerate Israel's mission (lix. 150-21). 

(20) A poetic description of glorified Zion (1x.). 

(23) The trne servant of the Lord, or. perhaps, the prophetic 
writer, soliloquizes coneerning the gracious message entrusted 
to bin, and the Lard vontirins his word (xi. 1-12). 

(2) Vision of the divine warrior returning from Edom )1 
1-6). 

(3(t) Exhausted and almost despairing, Israel complains to the 
Lorl xii: T-Ixiv. 12}. 

(31) ‘Threatenings to the heretical and misbelieving faction, 
and promises to the faithfnl (ixv.). 

(32) Polemic against those who would erect a rival temple to 
that of Jerusalem (Ixvi. 1-4). 

(43) ‘Lhe fates of Jerusalem and all ber opponents contrasted 
(Ix vi. 5-24). 
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The reader who has not shrunk from the trouble 
of the orderly perusal of Isaiah which is bere recom- 
mended will be in a position to judge to some extent 
between the two parties into which, as it may strike 
one who is not an expert, the theological world is 
divided. The study of criticism, as Ht is commonly 
called, apart from exegesis, is valueless; he is the 
best. critic of Isaiah who knows the exegetical prob- 
lems best, and to come into touch with the best 
critics the student must give his days and nights to 
the study of the text of this book. An attempt will 
now be made to give some idea of the main critical 
problem. Many persons think that the question at 
issue is whether eh. 1.-ХАХМЇХх. were (apart from 
slight editorial insertions) written by Isaiah, and 

| eh. А. ілкі. by some other writer of 


The a much later age. This isa mistake, 
Critical A series of prophetic announcements 
Problem. of deliverances from exile is inter- 


spersed at intervals throughout the 
first half of Isaiah, and the date of these announce- 
ments has in each case to be investigated by the 
same methods as those applied to the different parts 
of Isa. xl.-lxvi. The “parts” of Isa. xL-Ixvi. are 
referred to because bere again there exists a widely 
prevalent error, That the sccond part of Isaiah has 
no literary unity will be obvious to any reader of 
the preceding synopsis. To argue the question 
whether the so-called Book of Isaiah has one or two 
authors is to beat the air. If there was more than 
one Isaiah, tbere must have been more than two, for 
the same variety of idea, phraseology, and back- 
ground which is by so many scholars taken to prove 
that " Comfort ve, comfort ye my people, saith your 
God” (x1. 1) was not written by Isaiah can be taken 
to prove that "Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy 
voice like a trumpet, and declare unto my people 
their transgressions” (lviii. 1, К. V.) was not writ- 
ten by the author of “Comfort ye, comfort ye m) 
people.” 

By * variety " is not, of course, meant total, abso- 
lute difference. Jt stands to reason that a great 
prophet like Isaiah would exert considerable influ- 
ence on subsequent prophetic writers. There is no 
justification, therefore, for arguing that because the 
phrases “the Holy One ot Israel” and “the Mighty 
One of Israel” oceur in both halves of Isaiah (the 
second phrase, however. is varied in Isa. xl. ef seq. 

by the substitution of “Jacob” for 


The “Israel ”), the same prophet must have 
“Variety” written both portions. A correspond- 
of Isaiah. ence of isolated phrases which is not 


even uniformly exact is of little value 


as an argument, and may be counterbalanced hy’ 


many phrases peculiar to the disputed prophecies. 
Still more unwise would it be to argue, from a cer- 
tain general likeness between the idea of God in the 
prophecies of the two parts of Isaiah, that the two 
parts had the same prophetic author, especially now 
that the extent of Isaiah's contributions to the first 
half of the book is being so keenly debated. Most 
unwise of all would it be to attach any weight toa 
tradition of Isaiah's authorship of the whole book 
whieh goes back only to Ecclesiasticus (Sirach) 
xlviii. 94, 25: “By a spirit of might be saw the end, 
and comforted the mourners of Zion, forever he 
VI.—41 
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declared things that should be; and. hidden things 
before they came” (Hebr.). 

Two eminent Jewish rabbis, Abrahani ibn ולב‎ 
and Isaac Abravanel, were the first who showed a 
tendency to disintegrate the Book of Isaiah, but 
their subtle suggestion had по consequences, Prac- 
tically, the analytic criticism of Isaiah goes back to 
Koppe, the author of the notes to the German edi- 
tion of Bishop. Lowth's "Isaiih" 1ת-1779)‎ The 
chief nantes connected with this criticism in its first 
phase are those of ліе, Ewald, and Dillmanu, 
а new phase, however, has tor some time appeared, 
the opening of which may perhaps be dated Trom 
the article” Isaiah" in " neye. Brit.” (1881) and two 
articles in “Т Q. R.” (July and Oct.. 188), all by 
T. K. Cheyne; to which may be added the fraitnil 
hints of Stade in his "Gesch. des Volkes. Israel” 
(1NSU, vol. i), and the condensed discussions of 
Kuenen in the second edition of his “Investigations 
into the Origin and Collection of the Books of the 
Old Testament” (part ib, 2d ed., 1859). To these 
add Dulim’s and Marti's recent commentaries, and 
the “Introduction " (1895) by T. K. Cheyne. Prof. 
G. A. Sinith’s two volumes on Isaiah reflect. the 
variations of opinion in a candid mind, influenced 
at first, somewhat to excess, by the commentary of 
Dillmann. Fora convenient summary of the pres- 
ent state of criticism the reader may consult 
Ixautzscl's "Outline of the Ilistory of the Litera 
ture of the Old Testament " (1893), translated by Jolm 
Taylor, and “Isaiah,” in Cheyne-Black, " Encyc. 
Bibl.” (1901). The former work shows how much 
light is thrown on the different parts of the Book of 
Isaiah by reading them as monuments of detinite 
historical periods. Fora much less advanced posi- 
tion Driver's " Life and Times of Isaiah” (1st ed., 
1588) may be consulted; for an impartial sketch of 
different theories consult the sixth edition of the 
same writer's “Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament." 

lt must suffice here to give a few hints as to the 
probable periods of the chief prophecies. Three 
great national crises called forth the most certainly 
gennine prophecies of Isaiah—the Syro-Israelitish 


rw 


invasion (734), tlie siege and fall of 


Periods Samaria (722), and the campaign of 
of the Sennacherib (701). Among the non- 
Prophecy. Isaian prophecies, there are two ex- 


ilie propheeies of the fall of Dabylon 
(xiii. I-xiv. 23, and. as most suppose, xxi. 1-10); 
a probably роѕі-ехійс prophecy, or elegy, on tlie 
ruin of Moab (xv.-xvi.); prophecies on Egypt and 
on Tyre, both post-exilic, and the former furnished 
with a late appendix belonging to the Greek period. 
The strange and difficult work here called a " rhap- 
sody or a "mosaic" (ch. xxiv.-A xvii.) belongs at 
earliest to the fall of the Persian and the rise of the 
Greco-Macedonian. empire. Ch. XXAIV.-XXNvV. are 
so weak that it is not worth while to dogmatize on 
their date, which is certainly very late. The Proph- 
есу of Restoration is, of course, a late exilic work; 
it is disputed whether it closes properly at ch. xlvii. 
or at ch. lv. The subsequent prophecies are addi- 
tions, belonging presumably to the times of Nehe- 
miah and Ezra. The latest editor of ch. x1.-Ix vi. 
seems to have given a semblance of unity to the 
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various prophecies by dividing the entire mass into 
three nearly equal books, the two former of which 
close with nearly the same words (xlviii. 22, lvii, 21). 
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E. G. И, 

ISAIAH, ASCENSION OF: Apocryphal 
book, consisting of three different. parts, which seem 
originally to have existed separately; one is of Jew- 
ish, two are of Christian, origin. The common 
name of the book, * Ascension of хаја, properly 
covers only eh. vii-xi., where lsainh's journey 
through the seven heavens is described; Epiphanius 
calls this part To 'Avaffarikov "Moaion; Jerome ealls it 
“ Aseensio Isai”; elsewhere it is named 'Opacic 
Deven (8 Visio Tsai"), In ch. i.-v. two parts are to 
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be distinguished: (1) the Martyrdom of Isaiah (Jew- 
ish), referred to by Origen under the name ’Arékpupov 
"oaov; (2) a Christian apocalypse, 
probably the same as the 4/0078 Ede- 
кюр mentioned by Cedrenus. In the 
Ethiopie version the whole work bears the title 
“‘Ergata Isayéyüs" (The Ascension of Isaiah), and 
in E n tinies this name lias been generally nsed; 

whereas the single constituents are: (1) M: irtyrdem 
of Isaiah; (2) Testament of Hezekiah (?); (3) Vision 
of Isaiah. 

[t ix generally supposed that the various parts 
of this book were originally written in Greek. This 
theory is undoubtedly correct as to the two Christian 
parts, and jt seems to hold true in the case of the 
Martyrdom also; though the latter may have had a 
Hebrew or Aramaic prototype. Now there are dif- 
ferent parts or fragments of the Ascension in Greek, 
Latin, and Slavonic, and an Ethiopie version of the 
entire work. The relations among these fragments 
and parts are very complicated, though the prob- 
lems involved seem to have heen solved by Charles 
in his introduction to his edition and translation of 
the Ascension. According to him the history of the 
text may he constructed as follows: 

The Vision of Isaiah (ch. vi.-xi.) was edited in 
two dillercut Greek recensions, G! and G?. From 
Goa Latin (L?) and a Slavonie (S) translation were 
made. G! was united with the independent Greek’ 
(G) texts of the Martyrdom and of the Testament, 
and the whole of this composite work was done into 
Ethiopic (E); parts of it are — in a Latin ver- 
sion (L'). The Greek original of G! is lost; a con- 
siderable portion of it, however, ind he restored 
froma Greek “ Legend af Isaiah," based on this re- 
ceusion. Finally, there is another Greek fragment, 
containing parts of the Martyrdom and of the Tes- 
timent, Charles terms it G^, with the understand- 
ing that it is no deliberate and separate recension 
like the G? of the Vision (ch. vi.-xi.), but that the 
differences between EL! and this Greck fragment 
are "due to the errors and variations incidental to 
the process of transmission.” Following is an out- 
liue of the contents of the entire work: 

Ch. i. 1-111. 12. —Introduction and First Part 
of the Martyrdom of Isaiah: Isaiah predicts, in 
the presence of Tlezekiah, lis own death through 
Manassch ; after ITezekiali's death Isaiah, on account 
of Manassel’s evil doings, tlees into the desert with 
several other prophets; then, aecused by Balkira, a 
Samaritan, he is seized hy Manasseh, in whose heart 

»eliur (Belial) reigns. 

Ch. iii. 13-v. la.—The So-Called Testament 
of Hezekiah: A Christian apocalypse, introduced 
here by the Christian redactor of the whole work 
in order to explain Beliar’s anger against Isaiah, 
caused by the Jast-numed's prediction of the destruc- 
tion of Sammael] (Satan), the redemption of the 
world by Jesus, the persecution of the Church by 
Nero, and the final judgment. 

Ch. v. 1b-14.— Conelusion of the Martyrdom 
of Isaiah: Tu the presence of Balkira and of other 
False prophets, Isaiah, refusing to recant, is sawn 
asunder by means of a wooden saw. 

Ch. vi.-xi.— Vision of Isaiah: In the twenti- 
eth year of llezekiah Isaiah has a vision, whieh he 
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tells before the king and his assembly. Isaiah is 
taken by an angel through the seven heavens; in 
the seventh he beholds the departed righteous 
among them Abel and Enoch, and tually God Hii 
self. Theu he sees the whole bistory of Jesus. ln 
eh. xi. 41-43, an editorial addition, he is tald tlin 


"on acconnt of these visions and prophecies Nam 
mael (Satan) sawed in sunder [sili the sou of 


Amos, the prophet, By the hand of Manisseh." 

The most important critical inquiries into the 
structure of this book are those of Оа and 
Charles. Dillmann’s conclusions, wecepted by many 
lending scholars, are ax follows: (1) The Martyrdom 
is contained in ch. ii. 1-1П. 12, v. 9-11. (3) The Vision 
(Christian) is contained in cl. vi. 1-1. 1, 22-40. (3) 
They were united hy a Christian redactor, who addled 

ch. i. (except verses 8 and 4) and. xi 

Com- 19-13: )1( исе are: rh 
position 34a; iii. 13-v. 1; v. 15 16; לוא‎ у 
and Date. 4]. These results were хоцем Iit 
modified by Charles, who gives the 

E E analysis: (1) The Martyrdom consists of 
i. 1-32, Gb- ОЕ ЕТЕУ 1h-11 (2) Choi. 
13b-iv. Ware to he counted asa separate work, added 
by the tirst editor of the entire work, probably be 
fore the “Greek Legend” and the Latin transhition 
were written. (3) The Vision comprises eli, vi. 1-41. 


40, ch. xi. 2-22 being thus an integral part of this 
section, (4) Editorial additious ure: ch, 2h-tia. 


| וו :ו‎ 9:3] laa: iv. M ]9-99- x. Ta, 10-10: Ni: 
41-49. With regard to ей. i. Dillmann's view seems 
preferable, while Charles's arguments concerning the 
Testament of Hezekiah are very convincing. 

From internal evidence, as well as from quoti- 
tions in writings of the second and following сеп 
turies, it is safe to conclude that the three parts of 
the book were written during the first Century €. К. 

There are three main features in this book which 
are paralleled in the Jewish literature: the legend of 
isaiah, the Beliar myth, and the idea of the seven 
heavens. (1) The legend of Isaiah's death under 
Manasseh, based on ТЇ Kings xxi. 16, is attested 
twice in the Babylonian Talmud and also in the 
Jerusalem Talmud (ina targum of Isaiah). In the 
Jabylonian Talmud it is further reported that 
Isaiah took refuge in a cedar tree and that Manasseh 
had the cedar sawn in two; this Torm of the legend 
may explain why in the Ethiopie Ascension Isaiah 
is sawn in sunder by means of a “wooden” saw. 
(2) Beliar is, in post-Biblical times, identified with 
Satan. He oceurs several times in apocry phal books; 
for example, the Book of dubilees, the Ethiopic 
Book of Enoch, the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, and the Sibylline Books. 1n Sibyllines iii. 
03 he is said to have come froin Samaria, which re- 

calls Beliar’s association with Dalkira the “ Samari- 
tin" in causing lIsainh's death. The Beliar myth 
shows unmistakable traces of the old. Babylonian 
dragon saga, and is probably a Jewish transforma- 
tion of the latter (see Charles, “The Ascension of 
isaiah,” pp. Iv. et seg.) (3) The story of Tsainh’s 
journey through the seven heavens was doubtlessly 
inthucneed by the Enoch legend, and its appearance 
in the Slavonic Book of Enoch tends to confirm this 
view. The idea of the seven heavens is well known 
in Jewish theology ; Charles has discussed it at length 
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in his edition of the “Secrets of Enoch.” Even in 
the third century, it is told of the Rabbi Joshua b 
Levi that he traveled through heaven and hell (Ab. 
vi. 2h, ed. Strack) ‘Inthe * Etudes Evauscliques," 
pp. 635-96 (Paris, 1903) J. IHulevy has treated of 
the parellels between the martyrdom of Isaiah and 
temptation of Jesns, 

EDITIONS: renee, ctscensio айк Vatis.. 
sione Latinan Angliei, Oxford, 1519; Dillan, Ascen 
sio haur Aethiopice et Latine, Letpsie, 1977 Charles, The 
sor nsiunu of {хб London, 300 Cin whieh all the Greek and 
Lann fragments are published, together with a Latin Iranski- 
non by Bouwetseh of tue Slayome version of eli, vi, Xi). 

TRANSLATIONS > Luurenee indo Олар, їп works cited 
above: bLuurenee's Latin translation was reprinted: by с frorer 
ut Propheta Veteris Pseude pigraphi СХ), oud given. in 
German by dolowiez, Die Hininclfahit und Vision des Pro- 
plu tu Лехаја OS). Basset triuslated парох Ethiopic text 
into EFreneh mm Les i pocruphes Flhivpiens tiii; Е). Beer 
published a German ]רגו‎ of ch. ii, | jin ES v. =U. 
Charles gives an English transEition With à copuous comuletntary 
וזג‎ His хсенмөон (хер above). 


BIBL RAPHY: For bibliography see Sehürer, Gesch, dd ed., 
п. 28} 255; Charles, Phe хеб of Isaiah; schtirer, in 
Theologischs Leteraturzeetiaig, 18001, cols, 109 111. 

(2 E. Lr. 
ISAIAH BEN ABBA MARI (uso called 

Astruc de Savoie): French rabbi of the second 

half of the fourteenth century: Famous for his con 

troversies ind for the divisions he caused among the 
communities of Franee, Armed with an order trom 

R. Meir ha-Levi of Vienna, conferring upon dita 

supreme rabbinical authority, he cudeavored to bring 

all the Jews in France within Ins jurisdiction, and 
threatened with excommunication those who did not 

submit to his authority. He compelled a certain I. 

Simeon to give him his niece in marriage by threat 

ening bim with the loss of his position; and he even 

attacked. Johanan ben Mattithiah, grand rabbi of 

France, the son of the preceding grand rabbi. Rely 

ing upon Meirha-Levi's order, he attempted to eject 

Johanan from bis office. Aolanau, however, al 

though he had heen ollicially recognized by the 

crown, instead of appealing to the seenlar authori- 
ties, preferred to carry his case before the rabbis of 

Catalonia, and applied to llasdai Creseas, and. to 

Sheshet and Moses Palawa. АП three justitied him 

completely and severely censured Isiah and the 

ileal action of Meir ha-Levi. The result. of the 
dispute is not known, but the expulsion of the 

Jews From France, whieh followed soon after, prob- 

ably put an end to these rivalries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Israel Lévi, La Lutte Entre dsaie, Fils t" Abha 
Mari, at Yohanan, Fils de Matalin, рөн Ie пана de 
Frence, dla Fin dn Nive Siccte. in BR. E. J. NNNIN. 85 et 
seq Gross, Gallia Ласе, pp. 152 233. 

N. х, IE 
ISAIAH BEN ABRAHAM: l'olish rabbi of 
the seventeenth century; author of © Be'er Пер, 

a commentary on уап ‘Aruk, Orah Маууйш, 

based upon the later casuists (Amsterdam, 1708 


cun Ve- 


In the preface Tsaiah asserts that he wrote a simi 
lar commentary to Shulhan “Arak. Yoreh Deal 
Steinselineider (* Cat. Bodl.” col. 1381) and. Fürst 


(© Bibl. Jud." ii. 57) say that Isiah was the grand 
san pni lp E SALEN Riera First 
further says that Isaiah and his family were burned 
ו‎ probably accidentally, in 1728, while they 
were on their way to Palestine. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf. Bibl. Hehr. iii., No. 1295b. А 
* M. SEL. 


Isaiah Berlin JIEWISII 


Ise ben Judah TIE 


ISAIAH BERLIN. פה‎ Breuniy, sara B. 


sJipan) Loren. 

ISAIAH MENAHEM BEN ISAAC {also 
known us Rabbi Mendel, Rabbi Abigdors): 
раны of Cracow; died Aue, 16, 1899. At tirst 
chief of the yeshibali of Szezebrseyn, government 
of Lublin, Poland, he was later called to the rab- 
binate of Vladimir, Volhynia. There he was one 
of the rabhis who:signed the protest against the 
shameful selling of the rabbinate, a protest after- 
ward renewed hy Vor-Tob Lipmann Heller. From 
Vladimir he was invited to the rabbinate of Cracow, 
where he died. He was the first "ар bet din” or 
chief. rabbi of Cracow; previously the affairs of the 
community had been decided by three day yanim. 
Isaiah was the author ol: (1) “Sefer ‘Ammude 
Golah.” notes on the “Sefer Mizwot Katon ” of Isaac 
of Corbeil (Cracow, 1596); (9) а commentary on Rashi 
to the Pentateneh, entitled *Ba-Urim Kabbedu 
Adonai” (comp. lsa. xxiv. 15), the title being a play 
on " hi'urim ? = “commentaries” (Cracow, 1604); (2) 
* Tikkun Shetarot,” on contracts (75, n.d.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedberg, Luhot Zil каған, p. 13; М Zunz, 

‘Ir ha-Zedeli, pp. 119; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl, eot, 135, 
NM. SEL. 


SS. A 


ISAIAH (BEN ELIJAH) DI TRANI (the 
Younger): Italian "lilmudist and commentator: 
lived in the thirteenth and fourtecuth centuries. le 
was the grandson, on his mother's side, of Isaiah (beu 
Mali) di Trani the Elder, Hoe is usually quoted as 
Pan (= 16 Isaiah Aharon, ז"ל‎ or NM ריב‎ = | 
{хайан ben Elijah"). Tle wrote commentaries on the 
books of Joshua (Leipsic, 1712), Judges and Samuel 
(printed in the rabbinical Bible), Kings (T Kings iv. 
4, 5, 18, and v. 17 only being included in the principal 
editions of the rabbinical Bible), and lob (printed in 
J. Sclowarz, *Tikwat Enosh." pp. 39 ef ху, Tiler. 
Supplement; see Geiger, “Jad. Zeit.” vii. 149). 
MSS. Nos. 247-218, in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris, contain conunentaries by him on the prophet- 
ical books and on Psalms; the Rome MSS, contain 
а commentary on the tive Megillot (Steinsclineider, 
* Hebr. Bibl.” ix. 137). The last-named are sometimes 
ascribed to his grandfather; but Giidemann advances 
several reasons in support of Isaiah ben Elijah's au- 
thorship, the principal being their identity of style 
with Isaiah's acknowledged commentaries (Berlin- 
er's * Magazin," 1. 45 ef seq.) 

Isaiah's commentaries are confined to simple, 
concise, and rational exegesis. Their importance 
lies in the fact that they were the tirst to be issued 
in Italy that were free from allegorieal interpreta- 
tions. In them he quotes the Spanish griunmarians 
Ibn Janah, bn IHaysnj, and Abraham ibn Ezra. 

More important, however, is his * Pirke Halakot," 
а ritunl code, the first produced in Italy (ег 
stam MSS. and other incomplete MSS, ; Paris MSs. 
Nos, 399, 396: Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr, MSS.” 
Nos. 643-650; Parma, De Rossi, MSS. Nos, 798, 934). 
Extracts from itare printed in Joshua Bous’s " Shilte 
ha-Gibborim," Sahbionetta, 1554, and in the editions 
ol 16 Allasi's ° Halakot.” Ou the basis 01 the Tal- 
миса treatises and following their sequence the 
" Halakot ? ure derived from the Mishnah rather than 
from the Gemara, and are clearly arranged in a pre- 
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cise way. The author ascribes great authority to 
the Jerusalem Talmud. Пе is independent in his 
criticisms of older authorities, his grandfather not 
excepted, whom he often quotes (with the abbrevi 
ation ה‎ р =“ Mori Zekeni ha- Rab”). As a sort of 
preliminary work to the * Пако" he wrote a book, 
"Kontres ha-Re’ayot,” whieh contained and dis 
cussed the proofs Tor his halakie deeisions. 

Isaiah also wrote a * Talianun" prayer (Zunz, " Li 
feraturgesch." p. 3863). Two other prayers, signed 
merely “Isaiah ? (/5.), may be ascribed to him or to 
his grandfather, who also was a liturgical poet (see 
Landshuth, **Ammude ha-‘Abodah,” p. 134). Un- 
like his grandfather, Isainh was an opponent of 
Aristotle and of the rest of the Greek philosophers 
who "denied the Torah.” Religious conceptions 
are, according to him, a mutter of tradition more 
than of individual meditation, He advised against 
religions disputations with the Gentiles and against 
teaching them the Torah. He endeavored to shield 
the grotesque midrashim from derision on the part 
of Christian theologians and baptized Jews by in 
terpreting them as symbolic or hyperbolic. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: AZulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, іл Berliner, Ple- 
tath Sofertin, pp. 5, 13 et seg., Gratz, Gesch. vii. 161: Güde- 
mann, fresch. il. 189 e? seq., 390; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col. 1392: Winter and Wünsche, Die Jiidische Litteratur, ii. 
32, ЗЭК, 483; Mortara, Indice, p. Gb: Weiss, Dor, v. 95 et seq. 


E M. Sc. 


ISAIAH (BEN MALI) DI TRANI (the 
Elder; RID): Prominent Italian Talmudist; born 
about 1180. Пе originated in Trani (Conforte, 
“Kore ha-Dorot,” p. 15а), an ancient settlement of 
Jewish scholarship, and lived probably in Venice. 
He died about 1250. le carried on а correspond- 
ence With Simhah of Speyer and with Simhah's two 
pupils, Isaac ben Moses of Vienna (“Or Zarua‘,” i. 
SS, 218, 220) and Abigdor Cohen of the same city. 
Isaiah himself probably Hved for some time in the 
Orient. He left a learned son, David, and a daugh- 
ter, with whose son, Isaiah ben Elijah di Trani, һе 
has often been confounded, 

Isaiah wasa very prolific writer. lle wrote: * Nim- 
mukim ” or * Nimmuke IIomesh," a commentary on 
the Pentateuch, consisting mainly of glosses on 
Rashi whieh show biın to have been, as Güdemann 
says, an acute critic rather than a dispassionate exe- 
gete, The work has heen printed as an appendix 
to Aznlai's * Pene Dawid” (Leghorn, 1792); extracts 
from it have been published in Stern's edition of the 
Pentateuch (Vienna, 1851) under the title * Peture 
Zizzim” (see also Berliner, * Rashi,” p. xii.); and 
Zedekiah ben Abraham, author of “Shibbole ha- 
Leket ? anda pupil of Isaiah, composed glosses on it 
in 1207 (Leipsic MS. No. 15, p. 3189). As regards other 
Bible eommentaries ascribed to him, sce IsArAm (BEN 
BLIJAN) DITKANI, THE YOUNGER, Isaiah also wrote 
an introduction (* petibah "( to a “selihah” begiu- 
ning with איבה שפתי‎ (Mahzor Rome, ed. Luzzatto. 
p. 32. Introduction), which has been metrically 
translated into German by Zunz (“S. D." p. 299; 
sec idem, “ Literaturgesch." p. 336). 

Isainh's chief importance, however, rests upon the 
fact that he was the most prominent representative 
of Talmudic scholarship in Italy. He wrote com- 
mentaries on almost the whole Talmud, in the form 
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of " tosafot," * hiddushim " (novelle), or © pesukinu' 
(decisions). Of his tosafot the following have been 
printed: those to Riddushin, in the Sabbtionetta 
(1553) edition of that treatise (see Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Bodh” No. 1718; on "аали and Kiddushin 


in Eleazar ben Aryeh Lów's "'Ene ha "םי‎ 
(Prague, 1809); on Baba Batra, Baba laua, 


Baba Mezia, ‘Abodah Zarah, Hagieah, Shabbat. 
Niddah, "Erubin, Rosh ha-Shanah, Yoma., Suk 
kah. Метар, Мосе Katan, Pesaliim, Bezah, Ne 
darim, and Nazir, in the two collections " l'osatot R. 
Yeshatvahu ? (Lemberg, 1861, 1569. Some extracts 
are also contained їп Bezaleel Aslikenazi's "Маар 
Mekubbezet.” 

OY his pesakim there have been printed those on 
Rosh ha-Shanah, Wagigah, and са, in " Ohole 
Yizhak " (Leghorn, 1819); on Berakot in N. Coro- 
nel's " Bet Natan " (Vienna, 1854); on sukkah, te- 
tillin, zizit, mezuzah, in “Sam llayyim” (Leghorn, 
1803); and some others exist in manuscript ouly 
(MS. Vienna, No. Mi., MS, Paris, Nos. 364, 365, 
976, 29: Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” Nos 
334-336; Steiuschneider, “ebr. Bibl." iv. 54). 

The author sometimes quotes the pesakim in his 
tosafot, from which it would seem that he composed 
the former earlier than the latter. As in many in 
stances the pesakim appear to have been inserted in 
the tasafot by the copvists, they can not always be 
distinguished. Of same of the tosafot Isaiah made 
two or more versions, 

Isaiah also wrote, under the tithe + IHa-Makria," 
halakie disenssions and decisions on ninety-two 
halakie topics. The first edition of this work (Leg- 
horn, 1779 contains also his tosafot (or hiddushinm) 
on 'Ta'anit. lsaiah mentions other works of his; 
e.g., a second commentary on the Sifra, © Kontres 
ha-Zikronot," “Sefer ha Leket.“ and some responsa, 
a volume of which Azulai claims to have seen iu 
manuscript aud which exist in the collection. of 
MSS, in Cambridge University. 

Isaiah possessed a remarkable clarity of expression, 
which enabled him to expound the most diflicult 
topics with ease and lucidity. The same severe crit 
ieisin that he passed upon such respected authorities 
as Rashi, Alfasi. Jacob Tam, Samuel ben Meir. 
Jacob ben Samuel (RIJ), aud others he applied 
toward his own halakie decisions whenever he 
changed his view. He was in favor of a more mod- 
erate interpretation of the Law, and he condemned 
the ritualistic rigor of the teachers of France and 
Germany. According to Güdemaun, Isaiah ах a 
halakie authority had for ltaly the same importance 
that Maimonides had for the Orient and Jacob Tam 
for the Jews of France and Germany. Ile was held 
in very high esteem both by his contemporaries 
and by the teachers of the following centuries; even 
one so important as Isaac ben Moses of Vienna called 
him aud Eleazar ben Samuel of Verona “the two 
kings of Israel” (7 Or Zarua'," i, 795). 

BIBLIOGRAPIIY : Azulai, лем ha-0Gedoliin, 1.5 Berliner, Pl- 
tath Noferim, pp. 8, 13 et seq.; Güdemaun, Geseh. il. 184 et 
seg., 320 «t seq. (the best monograph on the subject); С, 
ехе. vii. 1607 Steinsehneider, Cat. Boal, cols, 1559. et seq; 
Winter and Wünsche, Dic Jitdische Litteratur, ii. 483; РЛ, 
Z. GQ. pp. 58 et seg., 101, 506; Mortara, Indice, p. Ui; Land~- 
bhnth, immut ha-;dbodah, р. 1H: Fuenn, Ke Hesret Vis 
racl, p. 675: Schechter in J. Q. R. iv. 85, 

s M. Sc. 
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Isaiah Berlin 
Ise ben Judah 


ISAWITES. Bee dnas RES Yat On 
]ורוו‎ Nast cles Aged AHANI 

ISCARIOT. "ce Jt bas [seq 

ISCOVESCU, BARBU (JUDAH): Rumania 


painter: horn 1516 at Bucharest, died Get. 21, 1591 

at. Constantinople, The son of a house painter, he 
served his apprenticeship in that calling under his 
father afterward going to Vienna and Paris, where 
пе de voted hhnsel! to drawing and painting. Re 

turning to Bucharest, he was, together with Rosen 
thal, one of the first panters to disseminate ii 
ltumania the plastic arts. 

Iscovesen became juvelved in the revolutionary 
movement. During his sojourn at Paris be had 
become acquainted with several young Wallachians 
who subsequently initiated the Rumanian revolution 
of ISIN, on his return to Bucharest he became asso- 
ciated with them and undertook several missions for 
the revolutionary committee, When the Russians 
eutered Wallachia and suppressed the revolution, 
Iscovescu, with others, was banished to Constanti 
uople. He died in exile, and, wishing to be united 
in death with his companions in arms, was buried in 
the Greek Orthodox cemetery, in the sume grave 
with Negulici aud the preacher Atanasie Luzin, who 
were exiled with him. Heliade Radulesen, kaini- 
kam and a member of the revolutionary. govern 
ment, and D. Baliutineanu, one of the great poets 
of Wallachia, composed his epitaph, in verse, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Schwarzfeld, Vehudah Bardia  Iscoresen, 

In опе Peut Israeliti, viii. US, Bueliarest, (884. 

s. 15. Мр, 

ISE (ISI, JOSE) BEN JUDAH: Palestinian 
tanna of the second century ; contemporary of Sineo 
ben Yohai and of R. Meir, Bacher thinks it probi- 
ble that Ise ben Judah is identical with both Jose 
the Babylonian and Jose of the “Babylonian vil 
lage,” of whom the following maxim is quoted in 
the “Savings of the Fathers”: “Ue who learns from 
the young, what is he like! Like one that eats 
unripe grapes, and drinks wine from his vat. le 
who learns from the old, what is he dike? Like 
one that eats ripe grapes, and drinks oll wine” 
(iv. 28) Tse ben Judah was distinguished by the 
hich esteem in which he held his colleagues, whose 
learning aud ability he characterized in the most 
flattering ternis (Git. Gul. Wantof mutual respect 
is, according to him, the sin which brings prema 
ture death to scholars (Ab, Ro N. xxix. end). Con 
trary to the opinion of Jose ha-Gelili; Ise ben Judah 
held that the commandment © Thon «йай rise up 
before the hoary head” (Lev, vis. 22) is applicable 
to any old man, and not only restricted to scholars 
(Kid. 33b), He valued the respect of parents so 
highly that, according to him, the personal fultil 
ment of any precept that can be committed to an 
other must be abandoned, if that is necessary to 
carry ont а father’s order (I, OF bse ben Judah's 
activity in. Biblical exegesis evidence is given by his 
remark that there are tive in the Bible 
each o£ which contains a word that can uet be posi 
tively connected with cither the preceding or the 
following words. This remark was afterward in 
corporated in the Masorah, where it ix noted that 
“there are five passages in the Bible, each of which 
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a word that has no balance” (Mek., Ex.‏ המו 
xvii 9, and parallels), Tse hen Jadab is often con:‏ 
founded with Ise hen Judah bar “ЇЇ.‏ 


‚үлөнүү: Bacher, у. Tan. 373: Zacuto, Y'uliasin, 
ed, KOmgsberg, p. 6:5 Frankel, Dane ha-Mishnah, p. 203; 
Mietzitier [introduction to the Talmud, p. 99. 


l. Br.‏ | עו 

ISHAK IBN ‘ALI IBN ISHAĶ: Karaite 
scholar of the eleventh century, Fhe " Chronicle " 
of Ibn al-Hiti contains a warm eulogy of the sehol- 
arly attainments of Ishak ibn ‘Ali, and cites two 
works of his, one a polemie against Saadia in the 
style of the “Sefer ba Ma'or" hy the Karaite Yusuf 
al Basir (а mistake for Yusuf al- Kirkisani); the 
other, to judge from its title, * Ptidal " (Moderation), 
an ethical work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : fet, Quart Rev. IX. 442 ef seq. 

K. l Br. 

ISHAK BEN YA'KUB OBADIAH — 
‘ISA AL-ISFAHANI (/.¢., "from lspaban’ 
suruamed ‘Obed Elohim): Eun founder of à 
Jewish sect and “herald of the Messiah”; hved at 
the time of the Ommiad calif ‘Abd al-Malik ibn 
Marwan (684-705). Ile was of low origin, "a plain 
tailor”; and bis adherents relate that “though he 
could neither read nor write, vet he wrote books 
without any assistance " (* J. Q. R.” vil. 105). 

Abu ‘Isa asserted. that the coming of the Messiah 
was to be preceeded by five messengers, of whom he 
himself was the last—the Messiah's herald (7 rasul ”}, 
summoner (“dai”), and prophet, whom the Lord 
had sanetitied. In a colloguy with the Lord, the 
mission was eufrusted to Alm ‘lsa (so he claimed) 
of delivering the Jews from the rule of the Gentiles, 
and of making them politically independent. Ae- 
eording to one source, he did not confine himself to 
being the herald, but declared that he himself was 
the Messiah. Probably he took this further step 
only after he had gained followers in his position of 
herald; and it is even possible that the claim to 
Messiahship wis not made by Abu ‘Isa, but was only 
aseribed to him by later adherents, 

In any case he found many followers among the 
Jews of Persia, and raised a revolt against the calif , 
so that tbe lattersentan army against him. The le- 
cisive battle was fought at Rai (the ancient Као), 
and resulted in the death of Abu ‘Isa and in the 
complete defeat of his adherents. The surname 
‘AL Tai? whieh Al-Biruni gives him, probably had 
its origin in this event. One of Abu ‘Tsa’s disciples 
narrates that when the battle resulted so disastrously 
Abu 'Isa hid in a cave, and that his ultimate fate 
was never known, An acconnt of the battle which 
other followers give ascribes a miraculous victory 
to Abu ‘Tsa. At is said that he surrounded his eam j 
with a rope and assured Ins men that they would he 
safe from the enemy's swords so long as they did 
not leave the enclosed space. The hostile army fled 
from the rope, and Abu ках followers pursued 
and completely destroyed the enemy. The prophet 
himself then wandered into the desert, te announce 
to the “hene Mosheh " the word of the Lord and luis 
prophetic Mission. 

Abu хая adherents laid particular stress upon 
the fact that, in spite of his illiteracy, he wrote books, 
and they eliimed that this furnished the strongest 








evidence of his diviue inspiration. But history has 
no record of any literary activity on his part. 

Abu ‘Isa became the founder of the first Jewish 
sect in the geonie period, the members of whicb 
were called, after him, 'Isawites, "'Iswanites," or 
“Tsuyites.” Their divergences from rabbinie Ju- 
daism as regards dogma aud ritual are known only 
through quotations in several Arabic sources abd 
in one Hebrew source. They abstained from wine 
and animal food. According to lHarkavy, Abu ‘Isa, 

in imposing these restrictions, was 


Tenets of influenced less by the custom of the 
the Rechabites (comp. Jer. xxxv, 2-10( 
‘Isawites. than by the Pharisaic view (D. D. 60b) 


that meat and wine ought not to be 
indulged in by the Jews so long as they live in exile 

"gulut?) Divorce was not allowed even io case 

of adultery—a prohibition which was also observed 

hy the Sadducces and by the early Christians. Al 
lading to the passage in Ps. cxix. 164, “Seven times 

a day do l praise thee,” Abu ‘Isa instituted seven 

daily prayers in. place of tlie three rabbinical ones. 

In accordance with the rabbinical opinion, he de- 

clared the“ Shemoneh ‘Esreh,” the “Sheina‘,” and the 

two benedictions before and one after the “Shema‘” 
to be obligatory by divine order, Jesus and Mo- 
hammed, whom, aecording to Makrizi, Abu ‘lsa had 
seen in heaven, were recognized by the sect as 
prophets, each of whom had been sent as a mission- 
ary to his nation. Al-Kirkisani, the Karaite, held 
that Abu Чха took this attitude merely for diplo- 
matie reasons; for had he not recognized the post- 

Biblica} prophets, his own claim to prophetic in- 

spiration would not have been so readily accepted. 

The ‘Isawites used the Rabbinite calendar, whieh 
at that time was a very essential point; for upon the 
strength of this the Rabbinites did not hesitate to 
associate and even interinarry with the followers of 
Abu ‘isa. So Jaeob ben Ephraim al-Shami an- 
swered Al-Kirkisani, who objected to the friendly 
attitude of the Rabbinites toward the ‘Isawites, Al- 
together, therefore, Shahrastani’s judgment that the 
customs of the ‘Tsawites differed greatly in many 
essential points from the laws of the Torah does not 
seem to he well founded. At the time of Al Kirki- 
suoi (about 930) the sect survived in Damaseus only, 
and numbered not more than twenty persons. 

Abu ‘Isa and his disciple Yudghan % influ- 
eneel the founder of the Karaites, Anan, who lived 
about seventy years later; for instance, Anan took 
from Abu ‘Isa the rule of abstinence from meat and 
Wine, 

BIBIWOGKRAPITY : Shabrastanl, Kitab at-Milal, ed. Cureton, p. 
108 (German transl. by Haarbriic ker, i. 251) Judah. Hadassi, 
Eshkol ha-Kofer, 8 97; Mukrizi, in Sylvestre de Sacy, Carrs- 
tomathic Arahe, i. 307; Kirkisani, in arkavy, Le-Kurot 
ha-Kittot. he-Y isract, in Graetz, Лік, Hebr. ed., iii. 501; 
Harkavy, Likkute Kadmonimyot, ii. 193; Bacher, ig J. Q. n 


vii, TO: Weiss, Dor, iv. 62; Pinsker, Likkute Катон ної, 
і. 10, 16, 25, 26; Gratz, Gesch. v. 156 ct šeg., 160, 403 et seq. 


J. M. So. 


ISH-BOSHETH (lit, “man of shame"): Fourth 
and youngest sou of Saul, and, as the sole niale sur- 
vivor in direct Hine of descent, his legitimate suc- 
cessor to the throne (11 Sam. ii. Bef seq.). Iis orig- 
inal name was * Esh-baal (= “man of ba‘al” еп, 
Vuwu)]; see T Chron. viii. 33, ix. 99). But when 
the developed religious consciousness of the Prophets 
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took exception to the identification of Баа? with 


y NE " (comp. llosea ii. 18, 19; ix. 10; Дет. iii 
al, 13), names containing “ba'al” were changed 


us uot consistently), as in this case, by substi 
tuting For the objectionable element. the significant 
aud contemptuous word " boxshot " (comp. " Jerub. 
boshet? for “Jerubbaal” [sce GiprosN, CRITICAL 
View]: ® Mephi-boshet? for" Meribba iu"), or, as iu 
| Sam. xiv. 49, by making some other substitution 
ОТИ ООУ ИЕЫ УНИ tor “Ish 
baat”) Under the protection of his uncle Abner, 
Ish-hosheth became king in opposition to David, sand 
resided in fortified Maluinaimt, east of the Jordan, 
that place being secure against the Philistines, whose 
power it was neecssary to break before he could 
think of taking up his residence west of the dordan. 
The skill and tidelity of Abner succcecded in securing 
for Ish-bosheth the allegiance of all the tribes west 
of the Jordan with the exception of that of Judah. 
Пе is credited. with having reigned two years (Н 
Sam. ii. 8-10); hut they probably must be reck- 
oned to cover only the period after the subjection of 
tbe West Jordanie tribes, and not the preceding 
longer term during which he was recognized as ruler 
hy the eastern section alone. Abner attempted to 
reduce Judah, but failed (11 Sam. ii. 12-32). 

Thereafter David gradually but surely extended 
his authority as against that of the * house of Saul" 
(IT Sam. iii. 1). Finally, Ish bosheth lost the support 
of Abner by accusing him of having intrigued with 
Rizpah, ene of Saul’s concubines (11 Sam. iii. А ež 
seq.), and of having thereby tacitly asserted a claim 
to the succession When Abner left him Ish-bosheth 
lost all hope, and dared not refuse David's demand 
for the return of Michal, а demand which empha 
sized David's claim to the throne of Saul (I Sam. 
xxv, 44; I] Sam. iji. Lf et лет). The assassination 
of Abner prompted two of his captains, Baanah and 
Rechah, to slay Ish-bosheth. Entering the palace 
under the pretext of getting wheat (according to the 
Greek text they entered while the woman at the gate 
was sleeping over her task of cleansing the wheat), 
tbey slew him while he was on his bed. But David, 
to whom they carried the head of the unfortunate 
king, far from rewarding them for their dastardly 
deed, put them to an ignominions death (U Sam. 
iv.). 

E. G. 1. M. Srv. 

ISHMAEL (5yynou").—Biblical Data: Eld- 
est son of Abraham by his concubine Hagar; born 
when Abraham was eighty-six years of age (Gen. 
xvi. 15, 16). God promised Abraham that 1118 bless- 
ing should be upon Ishmael, who, Ile foretold, would 
beget twelve o and woukl become a great 
nation (Gen. xvii. 18, 20). Ishmael was circumcised 
at the ase of thirteen (Gen. xvii. 23-26). When 
Sarah saw Ishmael mocking her son Isaac, his 
brother, younger by fourteen years, she insisted that 
Abraham cast out Ishmael and his shive-mother. 
Азгаһаш reluctantly yielded, having provided 
them with bread and a bottle of water. Ishmael 
was abont to dic of thirst when an angel showed 
his mother a well, repeating to her at the same time 
that Ishmacl would becomen great nation. Ishmael 
dwelt in the wilderness, apparently, of Beer-sheba, 
where he hecame a skilful archer: tater he settled 
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in the wilderness of Paran, where his mother took 
him a wife from Мур (Gen. xxi. 8-21). Both Ish 
itl ail [aac were present at the burial of their 
father, Abraham. Ishmael died at the age of 137. 
He had twelve sons, ancestors of twelve tribes that 
dwelt “frou Havilah. unto. Shur, that ix before 
Egypt, as thou goest to Assyria” (Gen, xxv. 9 1%). 

In Rabbinical Literature: The name of 
Ishinael is an allusion. to God's promise to hear 
וושכיעאל:‎ the complaints of Israel whenever it 
sullereil at the hands of Ishmael (Gen. Ro alv. 11). 
Abraham chdeavored to bring ap Ishmael in right- 
to train him in the laws of hospitality 
Wbrihun save him the calf to prepare (Gen, R. 
мім. 141; comp. Gren. avin. 7). But according to 
divine prediction Ishmael remained a savage. The 
amnbisnons expression PAYD in Gen. Xal. (sce 
Hagar) ix interpreted by some rabbis as meaning 
that Ishimacl had been idolatrous; by others, that he 
had turned his how against Isaac. According to the 
interpretation of Simeon b. Voli, Ishmael mocked 
those whe maintained that Isaac would be Abra- 
hams chief heir, and said that as he (Eshimael) was 
the tirst born san he would receive two-thirds of the 
inheritances (Tosef., Sotah, v. 12, v Pirke R. E. 
XXX. ; Geni; Ron. 15). Upon seeing the danger to 
Isaac, Sarah, who bad till then been attached to Ish- 
mael (Josephus, “Ant.” fF. 12, § 3), insisted. that 
Abraham cast out Ishmael. Abraham was obliged 
to put him on Пас shoulders, because he fell sick 
under the spell of the evil eye cast upon him by 
Sarah (Gen, R. ПИ. 11). 

Ishmael, left under a shrub by his despairing 
motber, prayed to God to take his soul and not per- 
mit him to suiler the torments of a slow death 
(comp. Targ. pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. xxi. 15). 
God then commanded the angel to show Hagar the 
well which was created on Friday in the week of Crea 
tion, in the twilight (comp. Ab. v. 6), and which 
afterward ed tbe Israelites in the wilder- 
ness (Pirke 1. EL ххх). But this was protested 
against hy the angels, who said: “ Why shold [sb 
mael bave water, since his descendants will destroy 
the Israelites by thirst?” (comp. Yer. aan. iv. 8; 
Lam. R. i 2) God replied: “Bat now he is inno 
cent, and l judge him according to what he is now ? 
(Pirke R. EL Leo; Gen. R.Le.; eta). Ishmael mar- 
ried a Moabitess named “Adishal or Aishah (vari- 
ants * ‘Ashiyah " and 7 7 Aifalii? Arabic names; Targ, 
pseudo-Jonathan to Gen, à xi. 21; Pirke R. EL Ze); or 
according to“ Sefer ha- Yashar” (Wayera), an Egyp- 
tian named Meribah or Merisah. 116 had four sonsand 
one daughter.  Ishmacl meanwhile grew so skilful in 
archery that be beeame the master of all the bowmen 
(Targ. pseudo Jonathan to Gen, xxi. 20; Gen. R. Hii. 
90). Afterward Abraham went to see Ishmael, and, 
according to his promise to Sarah, stopped at liis son's 
tent without alighting from his came), Ishimacl was 
not within; his wife refused Abraham food, and 
beat her children and cursed ber husband: within 
Abraham's hearing. Abraham thereupon asked her 
to tell Ishmael when be returned that an old man had 
asked that he change the peg of the tenit. Ishmael 
understood that it was his father, took the hint, 
and drove away his wife. He then married another 
woman named Patimah (Petimah: Targ psendo 
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Jonathan Ze.) who, when three years later Abra- 
ham came again to see his son, received him Kindly; 
therefore Abraham asked her to tell Ishmael that the 
peg was good. 

Ishniael then went to Canaan and settled with 
his father (Pirke R. El. Ze. ; “Sefer ha-Yashar,” £.e.). 
This statement agrees with that of Baha Batra (16a) 
—that Ishmael hecamea penitent during the lifetime 
of Abraham. He who sees Ishmael in a dream will 
have his prayer answered by God (Ber. 56a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Beer, Leben Abrahan’s nach Auffassung 

der Jlidischen Sage, pp. 49 ct seq., Lerpsic, 1859. 

М. SEL.‏ א 
In Arabic Literature: For the history of‏ 
Ishmael, according to Mohammedan legend, sce‏ 
Jew. ENcvc. i. 87, 3.0. ABRAHAM IN MOHAMMEDAN‏ 
LEGEND; and Hacar. It may be added here that‏ 
Ishmael is designated a prophet by Mohammed:‏ 
“Remember Ishmael in the Book, for he was true to‏ 
his promise, and was a messenger and a prophet”‏ 
(Koran, xix. 55). Ishmael is, therefore, in Moham-‏ 
median tradition a prototy pe of faithfulness. He was‏ 
an arrow-maker, and a good hunter, As a prophet,‏ 
he had the gift of performing miracles. He con-‏ 
verted many heathen to the worship of the One God.‏ 
Пе left twelve sous. His son Kedar is said to have‏ 
been an ancestor of Mohammed. Ishmacl is reputed‏ 
to have lived one hundred and thirty years; he was‏ 
buried near the Kaaba. lis posterity, however,‏ 
became pagan, and remained so until they were‏ 
brought back to Islam by Mohammed.‏ 

з. I HIR: 


ISHMAEL B. ABRAHAM HA-KOHEN: 
Talmudic scholar and author; chief rabbi of Mo- 
dena; born 5434 (= 1724); died 5571 (= 1811). Ile was 
recognized as a profound dialectician, and many 
casuistic questions were submitted to him. Wis re- 
sponsa and novelle were collected under the title 
“Zera’ Emet,” two volumes of which appeared in 
his lifetime (vol. i., Leghorn, 1786; vol. ii., 7b. 1796), 
comprising responsa in Orah Wayyim and Yorch 
De‘ah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael; Walden, Shem ha- 
Gedolim h«c Hadash, 3d ed., p. 36a, Warsaw, 1882, 


8, S M. 


ISHMAEL OF AKBARA: Founder of the 
Jewish sect of Akbarites; flourished in the time of 
the calif Al-Mu'tasim (833-541). lle was a native 
of Akbara, in Irak, ten parasangs from Bagdad. Tle 
is reputed to have been very vain, and is said to 
have directed that the words * The chariot of Isracl 
and the horsemen thereof? (11 Kings ii. 12) should 
be inscribed on his tombstone. Nothing is known 
of the principles of his sect; and of his opinions 
that dilTered from the traditional doctrine only a few 
have been preserved. It is an interesting fact that 
he essayed. Biblical criticism; he held, for instance, 
that in Gen. iv. 8 the words “ Arise, let us go to tlie 
tield ” השדה)‎ NS) Bp) should be added after “and 
Cain said to Ahel his brother”; that 72. xlvi. 15 the 
copyists wrote * thirty-three ” (eot (יטליטים‎ in place 
of the original reading “thirty-two”: that in Ex. 
xvi. 35 “and the children of Israel ate manna” was 
originally “and the children of Israel shall eat 
лаппа? (reading יאכלו‎ instead of אכלו‎ probably on 
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the ground that otherwise the verse could not have 
been written by Moses); that +0. xx. 18 “and the 
people saw ] [ראים‎ the thunderings " should be “and 
the people heard [oynu] the thunderings.” The 
first and last of these emendations are also found in 
slightly different forms among the Samaritans, from 
whom Kirkisani thought that Ishmael had borrowed 
them. This assumption also explains the fact that 
lladassi, who got his information concerning Jewish 
sects chiefly from Kirkisani, erroneously ascribed 
(*lMa-Eshkol," alphabet 97) Ishmacl’s opinions to 
the Samaritans, but did not quote Ше emendations 
correctly. However, it is not yet certain that 
Samaritans were at that time in Irak (see Büchler in 
* R. IE. J.” aliii. 67), or that Ishmacl had access to 
Samiritan texts, especially as two of his readings do 
not appear in the Samaritan at all, while the other 
two, as mentioned above, appear in a dillerent form 
(n253 instead of Ny) in Gen. iv. 8 and YW instead 
of מושמטים‎ CS .צר‎ 19): 

It must be assumed that Ishmacl did not hesitate, 
in order to remove ditlicultics from the Bible, to at- 
tack the Masoretie text; he furthermore preferred 
the “ketib” to the “keri” in all cases, for which he 
was attacked by Kirkisani in the second section of 
his * Kitab al-Anwar.” Ishmael, like most sectari- 
aus, did not recognize the existing calendar, insisting 
that the new month begins with the conjunction of 
the sun and moon (or rather an hour later, when the 
moon begins to move away from the sun), and that 
then prayers and sacrifices for New Moon should 
hegin, even if the sun is about to set. Пе relaxed 
the laws for the Sabbath (in contrast, for instance, 
to the Karaites), and permitted on that day the 
eating of food prepared by non-Jews. The owner 
of a bath-house or a ship in continnal use is en- 
joined to divide with the poor the profitsof tbe sev- 
еп andl] the tiftieth days, just as was done with the 
fruits of the earth in the seventh and the fiftieth 
years; Ishmael relaxed the law on this point also. 
However, he added an onerous restriction by forbid- 
ding in the Diaspora the use of meat. lle bases 
this restriction on Deut, xii. 20-27, where the per- 

mission to eat meat is, as it were, con- 


A Vege-  ditioned upon the bringing of sacri- 
tarian. fices; these having ceased, meat may 


no longer be eaten. Ishmael also at- 
tacked Anan, whose opinions he charaeterized as 
“stupid ? and “ foolish”; his own opinions, in turn, 
being attacked by Wirkisani as “injurious” and 
"ignorant." Tlence it is wrong to class Ishmael 
among the Karaites, as does llarkavy. As to the 
sect of the Akharites, nothing is known of its nun- 
hers or as tothe preeise period in which it flourished. 
by the time of Kirkisami. in the first half of the 
tenth eentury, it had ceased to exist. The sectary 
Musa oF TiFLis was a pupil of Ishmael. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Harkavy, Ivirkisani, section i., pp. 268-269, 
284-285, 314, 317; Makrizi, in De хасу, Chrestomathie Arabe. 
2d ed., i. 116; Gritz. Gesch. v.. note 18: Harkavy, in Vosk- 
n pp. 6-10, Feb., 1595; Poznanski, in R. E. J. 1897, xxxiv. 
K. > 
ISHMAEL В. ELISHA: ‘anna of the first 
and second eenturies (third tannaitie generation). 
Не was a deseendant of a wealthy priestly family 
in Upper Galilee (Tosef., lal. i. 10; D. K. 80a; 
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comp. Rabbinoviez, “Dikduke Boferim,™ ad lor; 
ul. 49:3), and presumably the grandsonof the high 
priest of the same name, Asa youth he was carri il 
away hy the Romans, but Joshua b. Наратар, sue 
eecding in purchasing his liberty, restored him. to 
Palestine, where he rapidly developed into an ac- 
complished scholar (Tosef., or. ii. 5: Git. ох). Of 
his teachers, only Nehunya ben. ра- Капар is ex 
pressly mentioned (heb. 26a), hut he doubtless 
learned much from his benefactor, between whom 
and himself grew up a close friendship; Joshua 
called him “brother” CAD. Zarah d. 5 Тохо. 
Parah, x. [ix.] 8), a term by which he was after 
ward known to his colleagues (Yad. iv. 9; Sanh 
51b). 

Ishmacl's teachings were calculated to promote 
peace and good-will among all. Ве indulgent 
with the hoary head,” he would say, “and be kind 
to the black-haired [the young]: and meet every 
man with a friendly mien” (Ab. iii; 19). What he 
taught he practised. Even toward strangers he 
acted considerately. When ù heathen greeted him, 
he answered kindly, “Thy reward bas been pre- 
aicted”; when another abused him, he repeated 
coolly, “Thy reward has been predicted." This ap- 
parent inconsisteney he explained to his puzzled 
disciples by quoting Gen. xxvii. 29: “Cursed he 
every one that curseth thee, and blessed be he that 
blesseth thee” (Yer. Der. viii. 12a; Gen. R. Ixvi. 6). 

He was fatherly to the indigent, par- 

His Kindly ticularly to poor and plain maidens, 

Dis- whom he clothed attractively and 

position. provided with means, so that they 

might obtain husbands (Ned. ix. 10; 

66a). One Friday night, while absorbed in the study 

of the Bible, he inadvertently turned the wick of a 

lamp; and he vowed that when the Temple was 

rebuilt he would oiler there an expiatory sacrifice 
(Shab. 12b). 

116 manifested the same spirit of hope in declining 
to countenance the refusal of the ultra-patriotic to 
beget children under the Roman sway (Toxef., оар, 
xv. 10 feomp. ed. Zuckermandel]; D. D. 60b). Even 
under the conditions then existing he reeommended 
early marriage. He said, “The Scripture tells us, 
‘Thou shalt teach them [the things thou hast seen 

at Tloreb] to thy sons and to thy sons’ 

Views on sons; and how muy one live to teach 
Marriage. lis sons’ sons unless one marries 

early ?" (Deut. iv. 9, ITebr. ; Yer. Kid. 
i. 29; Kid. 61a; see Samuel Edels ad loe. ). 

lsbmael was one of the prominent members of the 
Sanhedrin at Jabneh ('Eduy. ii. 4), and when that 
august body was forced liy circumstances to move to 
Usha, Ishmaelattended its sessions there (B. В. 98b), 
though his residence was 45 Wefar ‘Aziz, on the 
borders of ипга, where Joshua b. Hananiah once 
visited him (Kil. vi. 4; Ket. v. S). lle gradually 
developed а system of halakic exegesis which, while 
running parallel with that of Akiba, is admitted to 
be the more logical. Indeed. he established the 
principles of the logieal method hy whieh laws may 
he deduced from laws and important decisions 
founded on the plain phraseology of the Seriptures. 
Like Akiba, he opened up a wide field for halakie 
induction, but, unlike Akiba, he required more than 
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a mere jot ora letter asa basis for making important 
rulings (comp. Sanh. 51h). We was of opinion that 
the Тогай was conveyed in the langnage of man (see 
Yer, Yeb., vill Sd; Yer, Ned. i 366, and that there 
fore a seemingly pleonastie word or syllable ean not 
be taken as à basis for new deductions. In discuss 
ing a supposititious case with Akiba, he once ex- 
elaimcd, © Wilt thou indeed decree death by tire on 
the strength of a single letter?" (Sanh. 51b). The 
plain sense of the Scriptural text, irrespective of its 
verbal figures, was by him considered. the only safe 
gnide, 

To consistently carry out his views in this direc- 
tion Ishmael drew up a set of thirteen hermeneutic 
rules by which he interpreted Scripture, Asn basis 
for these rules he took the seven rules of Hillel, and 
on them built up his own system, which he elabo 
rated and strengthened by illustrating them with 
examples taken from the Seriptures (see BARATTA 

or R. ISHMAEL; TALMUD; comp. Gen. 
Hermeneu- li. xcii. 7). Even these rnles he would 
tie Rules. not permit. toupply to important ques 
tions, such as capital eases in which 
no express Scriptural warrant for punishment ex 
isted; he would not consent to attach a sentence of 
death, or even à fine, toa crime or misdemeanor on 
the strength of a mere inference, however logical. 
where nosuch punishment is clearly stated in Scrip 
ture (Yer, ‘Ab. Zarah v. 45b), or to draw a rule from 
a law itself based on au inference (Yer. Kid. i. 594). 
His rules were universally adopted by his succes 
sors, tunnaim as well as amoraim, although ocen- 
sionally he himself was forced to deviate from then 
(see Sifre, Num, 32). 

Thus his name became permanently associated 
with the Halakah; but in the province of the Dag- 
gadah also it occupies a prominent place (M. K 
328b). In answer to the question whether future 
punishment will be limited to the spirit or to the 
body, or whether in equity any punishinent at all 
should be inflicted on either, secing that neither ean 
sin When separated from the other, Ishmael draws 
this parallel: A king owning a beautiful orchard of 
luseious fruit, and not knowing Whom to trust in it. 
appointed two invalids—one Jame and the other 
blind. The lame one, however, tempted Dy the 
precious fruit, suggested to his blind companion 
that he aseend a tree and pluck some; but the latter 
pointed to his sightless eyes. At last the blind 
man raised his Jame companion on his shoulders, and 
thus enabled him to pluck some of the fruit. When 
the king came, noticing that some fruit had disap- 
peared, he inquired of them which was the thief’ 
Vehemently asserting his innocence, cach pointed to 
the defect which made it impossible for him to have 
committed the theft. But the King guessed the 
truth, and, placing the lame man on the shoulders 
of the other, punished them together as if the two 
formed one complete Dody. Thus, added Ishmael, 
will it be hereafter: soul and body will be reunited 
and punished together (Lev. R. iv. 5; comp. Sanh. 
Dla ef sey). 

Ishimacl laid the foundation for the halakic midrash 
on Exodus, the MEkirTA; and a considerable por- 
tion of the similar midrash, the Streams on Numbers. 
appears also to have originated with him or in his 
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school, known as “Debe R Ishmael.” Some sup- 
pose that he Was among the martyrs of Bethar (comp. 
Ab. R. N. xxxviii. [ed Schechter, p. 5tib]); the more 
generally received opinion, however, is that one of the 
niartyrs, a high priest, was a namesake (Ned. ix. 10). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Baeber, Jy. Тин, i. 240 et sega Brill, Mebo 

Һа- Махан, i. 103 et seq, Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, pp. 

0 et sey; Gritz, Gesch. iv. 005 Hamburger, A. B. T. i. wb 

et seq. Hellprin, Neder ha- Dorot, ii: Hotfinann, Einleitung 

in die Hatachischen Midrasehim, pp. 5 et seq; Weiss, Dor, 

li. ol ct sedes ne of Мек, x. 

bx qe, Zacuto, } uiii, ed. ёр. 8. M. 

ISHMAEL B. JOHANAN B. BAROKA: 
Tanna of the second century (fourth tannaitie gen- 
eration); contemporary of Simon b. Gamaliel П. 
These two rabbis are often quoted together, either 
as opposing, or as agreeing with, cach other (Tosef., 
‘Er. iv. [v.] 2; 72. Neb. xiii; 5) Joshua b. Karhah 
also appears to have been of their circle, and the 
trio joined in opinions on marital questions (Tosef., 
Yeb, Le , Toscf., Ket. ix. 2: camp. Yeb. 432b, Ta; 
see SANHEDRIN), Once Ishmael is cited as oppo- 
sing his father, JouANANB Danoka, on a question 
of civil law (D. K x 2. æ. p 114b; comp. Alfast 
and Rosh ad oc), While his name is connected with 
about forty halakot, on dietary laws, sacrifices, and 
Levitical cleanness, as Well as on civil law, leis hut 
little known in the province of the Jlaggadah. Ile 
says, * Whoso learns in order to teach is aided by 
Heaven to learn and to teach, but whoso learns in 
order the mere fully to discharge his duties, him 
lleaven enables to learn and teach and practise” 
(Ab. iv. 5). Elsewhere he points out that the pious 
man must not live in the neighborhood of the 
wicked, for when punishment providentially falls 
npon the latter the former suffers also (AD. R. N. ix 
fed. Schechter, p. 20a, comp. p. 34b]) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bucher, cfg. Tan. di; 9697 Bri, Mebo ha- 

Mishueh i. 200; Frankel. Darke ha-Mishinalt p. 153; Weiss, 

Dor. Ti. dw. 

м. M.‏ א 

ISHMAEL B. JOSE B. HALAFTA: Tanna 
of the beginning of the third century. Ishmacl 
served asa Raman оле together with Ehezer h, 
Simon, and was instrumental in suppressing the 
hordes of Jewish freebooters that had collected dur- 
ing the war between Severus and Resecunius Niger 
(195). This activity in this direction was greatly re- 
sented by the Jews, who never forgave him for hand- 
ing over fellow Jews to the Roman authorities for 
execution (Meg. 84a). In balakie literature he is 
known hy his citations of his father's sayings which 
he transmitted to Judah L, with whom he read 
Lamentations and the Psalms (Lam, Rab. ii. 120; 
Midr Teh. 11. 1). He had a wide knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and eould write down from memory the 
Whole of the bible (Yer. Meg. 74d). 

Ishmael b. Jose was not on good terms with the 
Samaritans. On one oecasion, when he was passing 
through Neopolis on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, the 
Samaritans jeeringly invited him to pray on Mount 
Gerizim instead of on "those ruins [Jerusalem] "; 
Ishmael retorted that the object of their veneration 
was the idols hidden there by Jacob (Gen. R Ixxxi. ; 
comp. Gen, XXXV. 4). Sanh. 38b would indieate that 
he also had occasional passages with Christians. 

Asa judge, Ishmael was noted for absolute inter- 








rity (Mak. 244). His modest bearing called forth 
high praise from his master. The treasures of Tyre 
shall be * for them that dwell before the Lord ") 
xxiii. 18) refers, said R. Judah, to Ishmael b. Jose 
and to others who, like him, eonsider themselves аз 
of little account, but for whom some day a greater 
glory waits (Eccl. R. i. 7) The following gives 
an instance of his timely wit: Compelled to say 
something agreeable about a very ugly woman, he 
in vain sought ground for à compliment, until he 
learned that her name was ^ Lihluhit? (the dirty one). 
“Ah!” said he, “there is something beautiful about 
her—her name, which suits her uncommonly well.” 
llis haggadie interpretation of למנצח מזמור‎ (Ps. 
iii.) may be given as an example of his method 
of exegesis. He explains it to mean “a psalm to 
llim who causes man to conquer himself.” “Sing 
a psalm to Him who feels a great joy in being con- 
guered, Come and behold! God's way is not man's 
way. One who is defeated is depressed, but God 
rejoices in being conquered, as seen in Psalm cvi. 
23, where the joy of the Lord is expressed at the 
fact that Moses, 1118 chosen one, was victorious in 
his mediation for Jsrael” (Pes. 119a; see Rashi ad doc.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Weiss, Dor, 256; Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 407-4101; 
Graetz, Hist. ij. 467-409. 


E S S. LEv. 


ISHMAEL BEN  KIMHIT (KAMHIT 
(mnopp: High priest under Agrippa 1. ; probably 
identical with Simon, son of Kajufloc (or Кашу), men- 
tioned by Josephus (^ Ant.” xx. 1, $$ detseq.). Teis 
known as having had a hand so large that it could 
contain four cabs of tlour (Yoma 47a). Once, while 
talking with an Arab (or with the Arabian king), 
the latter's saliva fell on Ishmael's garment and 
made him unclean, so that his brother officiated in 
his stead (¿b.; Tosef., Yoma, iv. [iii.] 20). In Yer. 
Yomai. 1, Lev. R. xx. 7, and Tan , Ahare Mot, 9, this 
story is related of Simeon ben Кіл. According 
tothe Talmudic sources mentioned above, * Кир” 
was the name of the mother of Ishmael, or Simeon; 
she had seven sons, all of whom became high priests. 
BiBLIOGRAPIIY : Derenbourg, Hist. p. 197, Paris, 1867: Gritz, 

Gesch. 4th ed. iii., note 19 (pp. 738-739); idem, in Monats- 

schrift, XXX. 3 et seq. 


M. Rr.‏ א 


ISHMAEL, SON OF NETHANIAH. See 
GEDALIAN, 

ISHMAEL BEN PHABI (FIABI) II.: Tigh 
priest under Agrippa Н. ; not to be identified (as by 
Grütz and Schürer) with the high priest of the same 
name who was appointed by Valerius Gratus and 
who otlieiated during 15-16 of the common era. 
Ishmael was a worthy successor of the high priest 
Phinehas. He was appointed to the oflice by 
Agrippa in the year 59, and enjoyed the sympathy 
of the people. Ile was very rich; his mother made 
him, forthe Day of Atonement, a priestly rohe which 
cost 100 mine. Ishmael at rst followed the Sad- 
ducean method of burning the sacrificial red heifer, 
but finally authorized the procedure according to 
the Pharisaie teaching. Being one of the foremost 
ten citizens of Jerusalem sent on an embassy to Em- 
peror Nero, he was detained by the empress at 
Rome as a hostage. He was beheaded in Cyrene 
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after the destruction of Jerusalem, and is glorificd 

by the Mishnah teachers (Parah iii, 5; Sotah ix. 15; 

Pes. 518; Yoma sob), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Josephus, Inf. xx. 8, 88 8, 11: Idem, FH. J. vi. 
2, § 2; керге, Gesch, ii. 219; Ad. Büchler, Das Syne drion 
in Jerusalem, pp. 67, 06, Vienna, JH. 

" M K 

ISIDOR, LAZARD: Chief rabbi of France; 
grandson, on his mother's side, of Hirseh katzencllen: 
bogen, ehief rabbi of Upper Alsace; born at Lix 
heim, Lorraine, July 13, 18193; died at Montmoreney 
1448, At the age of fourteen he entered the rabbin 
ical sehool at Metz, which two years later became 
the Ecole Centrale Rabbinijue of France, under 
government Control. lsidor became rabbi of Pfalz- 
burg, Lorraine, in 1833, where he attraeted general 
attention by questioning the validity of the oath 
“more dudaico,” which he refused to take, consider- 
ing it an insult to his coreligionists, As an jneum- 
bent of a government ollice he was arraigned before 
the court though, defended by Crémieux, he ob. 
tained a favorable verdict. In 1844 Isidor went to 
Paris, where he was received with aeelamation, and 
in 1847, at the early age of thirty-three, heeame ehicf 
rabbi of Paris, a position which he filled for twenty 
years. As chief rabbi Isidor achieved a great suc- 
cess, to Which his personal popularity eontributed, 
and he united the heterogeneous elements of the 
community into one harmonious body. In 1867 he 
beeame chief rabbi of France. 

Isidor was conservative, and his enthusiasm for 
unity led him to oppose the Reform party. Tle 
was the ereator of the rabbinical missions, and espe- 
cially devoted himself to the task of assimilating 
Algerian Judaism with that of France. Asan orator 
lsidor was distinguished, His literary efforts in- 
elude only pastoral letters, funeral orations, ser- 
mons, ete. One of the finest of his funeral orations 
is entitled “Paroles Prononeées sur la Tombe du 
Commandant Franchetti.™ 

ҳ ele iG: 


ISIDORUS HISPALENSIS: Archbishop of 
Seville; flourished in the sixth and seventh een- 
turies. He presided over the fourth Council of To- 
ledo, called together by the Visigothie king Sise- 
nand (633), and gave ex pression tothe principle that 
Jews ought not to be foreed into the Christian 
Church. To convert the Jews he wrote a book in 
two volumes, “Contra Judivaos,;" in whieh he takes 
care to maintain the claims of Christianity from the 
Old Testament. Whether the Spanish dews entered 
into controversy. with Tsiderms, and, as Grütz be- 
lieves, carried it on in Latin, is an open question, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Geseh, der Jaden, v. 15 et seq. 

i; ADS. 

ISIS: Egvptiin deity, at whose instigation. it 
was alleged, the Jews were forced to leave Egypt. 
Cheremon, the enemy of the Jews, asserted that the 
goddess Isis had appeared to the Egyptian king 
Amenophis, and had censured hiin because her sanc- 
tuary had been destroyed; whereupon the priest 
Phritibantes told the king that the terrible vision 
would not recur if he would purge Egypt of the 
"foul people." Then the departure of the Jews 
from Egypt took place (Josephus, “Contra Ap." i. 
32). Tacitus has a different version, aceording to 
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Which the Jews were natives of Egypt, and Наа] 
emigrated during the reign ol Isis )" 11196.7 v. 2—5). 
in the Epistle of Jeremiah (0-10) either the cult of 
Isis or that of Cybele is deseribed, The violation of 
the ebaste Paulina in the Temple of Isis at Tome 
was one of the reasons for the expulsion of the Jews 
From that city by Tiberius (Josephus, * Ant." xviii. 
3, & 45; IHegisippus, * De Excidio Hieros.” ii. 4). 
After the destruction of Jerusalem, Vespasian and 
Titus celebrated their triumph in the Temple of Isis 
at Rome (Josephus, “BL? vii; 5, & 4). Tiberius 
Julius Alexander, a descendant of the apostate and 
procurator (of Inden) of the same name, erected a 
statne to ]sis at Alexandria, in the 2ist year of 
Antoninus Pius (Schürer, "Gesch." ad ed., i. 563, 
note 9). The Greeks that lived in Palestine wor- 
shiped, among other gods, the goddess Isis (74, ii. 
כ‎ Hence it is not surprising that the Rabbis also 
speak of the worship of Isis; they do not mention 
her name, but refer to her as the “suckling” (* me- 
mkah"; הו ראי ב‎ | O wb. Aarah, v. 1); 
she is often represented with the suckling Horus. 
This specitie application of “the suckling ? has not 
been recognized in the Talmudie dictionaries of 
Levy, Kohut, and Jastrow. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sachs, Beitrdye zur Sprach- und Altertuins- 
kunde, ji, 99, Berlin, 1834; 8. Krauss, in Kohut Memorial 


Vela, p. 316, Berlin, 1807. 


G. S. Kr. 


ISLAM: Arabic word denoting "submission to 
God”; the name given to the religion of MOHAMMED 
and to the practises connected therewith. This re- 
ligion was preached first to Mohammed's fellow viti- 
zens in Meeca, then toall Arabia; and soon after his 
death it was spread to distant lands by the might of 
the sword. Tis followers are called * Moslems” (Ara 
bic, * Muslimin"), The word “Islam " represents the 
infinitive, the noun of action, of the factitive stem 
of the Arabie root “salam,” and is rightly compared 
(Zunz, " Literaturgesch." p. 641; comp. Steinschnei 
der, “ Polemische und Apologetische Literatur,” p. 
266, note 56) with the use of the “hif'il” of * shalam " 
in later Hebrew; cg., Pesik. 125a. (“талхат”); 
Tan., ed. Buber, Gen. p. 46 74. (where " hisllim " is 
used of prosely tes). 

The preaching of Mohammed as the messenger of 
God (“rasul Аар”; see MonaxMED) owed its origin 
to the prophet’s firm conviction of the approach of 
the Day of Judgment (* Yaum al-Din”) and to his 
thorough belief in monotheism. The former was pri- 
marily a reaetion against the conduct of the Meccan 

aristocracy of his time, which in his 

Motive eyes was sensual, avaricious, proud, 
Prineiples. oppressive, and wholly indifferent to 

things spiritual; the latter was a pro 
test against the polytheistic traditions of the Arabs. 
Mohammed was led to boih through Jewish and 
Christian intluences, to which he was subjected. in 
his immediate surronndings as well as during the 
eommercial journeys undertaken by him in his 
youth. Only in the second. period of his activity. 
after the Ilegira—the departure of himself and his 
most faithful followers to Medina (formerly Yathrib) 
in 622—did he undertake a praetieal organization of 
his prophetic work, and, by making conerete laws, 
eive а detinite form to the general religions feeling 
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which had been aroused by his preaching. These 
laws dealt both with social relations aud with relig- 
ious worship. It was only then that the religions 
tendency which had arisen ont of a reaction against 
the heathenism of Arabia took on the form of a real, 
positive institution. 

Mohammed s couception of his own calling and 
the fate which his efforts had to endure at the hands 
of the infidels ( kalir? = “koter ”) appeared to his 
mind as a reflection of the prophets of the Bible, 
whose number he increased hy a few characters (e.g. 
llud and Salih) borrowed from an old tradition (see 
JUBILEES, Book or). The persecutions which were 
suffered at the hands of their. fellow citizens by 
those whose work he had now taken up were re- 
peated in his own career. There was the same 
obstinate refusal, the same appeal to ancestral tra- 
ditions, the resigning of which for the sake of a God- 
sent message heathen nations had ever opposed. 
In the conduct of the Meccans toward Mohammed 
were repeated the actions of earlier peoples toward 
the messengers and prophets sent from time to time 
by Allah to mankind. Mohammed himself was the 
last link in the prophetie chain; the conclusion, the 
“seal of the prophets” (“khatam al-anbiya’”; comp. 
purallels in “J. Q. К.” xiv. 725, note 5). 

In reality this confession or practise which hic 
sought to establish was nothing new: it was only : 
restoration of the ancient religion of Ibrahim, to 
which God had ealled him (Mohammed) through the 
medium of Gabricl, the angel of revelation, whoin he 
identified with the Holy Ghost. Пе claimed that he 
wis to continue the mission of the earlier prophets 
from Adam to Jesus, and demanded for all of them 
faith and recognition; he would have their revealed 
books recognized as Поу Scriptures, viz., the Torah 
(| Taurat ”), the Psalms (“Zabur”), and the Gospel 
("Injil ^). In addition, certain other prophets had 
written the will of God on rolls. As to his personal 
valuation, he made the most modest demands: he 

did not wish to be regarded as being 
Relation to above the sphereof humanity; he was 

Prede- only a man, of the same tlesh and 

cessors. blood as those to whom his speech 

was directed; and he even declined 
With consistent firmness the suggestion to perform 
miracles, the опе and only miracle being God's in- 
imitable, unsurpassable word (“Kur'an "), as the in- 
strument of which le was called by God. Hence he 
emphatically denied the elaims which Christianity 
made in regard to the character of its founder—a 
character Which he held to be in contradiction not 
only to that of a prophet sent by God, but also to 
that of the transcendental monotheism which he 
(Mohammed) preached: “ile is Allah, one alone; he 
begets not, and is not born; and no one equals him 
in power” (sura exii). 

Since he claimed to be a restorer of the ancient, 
pure religion revealed to Abraham, he connected his 
teaching with that of the Holy Seriptures of the 
Jews and Christians, of whose contents, however, 
he had in many particulars only a very imperfect 
knowledge—his teachers having been monks or 
hall-educated Jews—and this knowledge he often 
repented in a confused and perverted fashion. 
What he received. from the Jews was mixed with 
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haggadic elements current orally among Arabian 
Jews or existing in written form [— probably pre- 
served in Ethiopie translations of Пергезу pseudepi- 
graphic writings.—k.]; and his conception of Chris- 
tian teachings was sometimes that of the heretical 
sects (Collyridians, Docet) scattered throughout the 
Orient, and not recognized in the canonical doctrines 
of Christianity. As has recently been shown, Mo- 
himmed himself not only borrowed from Jews and 
Christians, but was influenced also by Parsceisin, 
with the professors of which (" majus," “ magian”) 
he came into direct contact (T, Goldziher, “ Isla- 
misme et Parsisme," in * Actes du ler Congrès Inter- 
nat. d'Histoire des Religions,” i. 119-147, Paris, 
1901). 
The first and most ancient document of Tslam is 
naturally the Koran (“ Proclamation "), which, con- 
taining God's revelations to Moham 
The Koran. med, forns the foundation of his re- 
ligion. The doctrine of faith and 
practise preached by Mohammed is unfolded grad 
ually with the succession of staves in the growth of 
the Koran. In the first period of his activity (at 
Mecca) he was occupied chielly with his inspirations 
in regard to the truths of the faith, the monotheistic 
idea, the divine judgment, and his prophetic calling. 
The monotheistic conception of God, which he op- 
poses to Arabian heathendom, agrees in substance 
with that of the Old Testament; he emphasizes, 
however, as Néldeke has pointed out, “more the 
universal power and the unhindered free will of 
God than llis holiness.” Mohammed connects the 
idea of omnipotence with the attribute of mercy, 
which forms an essential clement in the exercise of 
God's omnipotence and which is expressed in the 
name for God taken from the mother religion, *al- 
uhman" (* Ralunana”), usually joined with “al 
Rahim” (=* the Compassionate”). The formulation 
of the social and ritualistic laws was revealed to him 
principally after the Hegira, during his sojourn in 
Medina; while the most essential elements of the 
ritual ordinances had been evolved during the Мес 
can period. 1n Medina he had counted much on the 
support of the intluential Jews, by whom he ex- 
pected to be regarded as the final messenger of God 
promised in the Scriptures. He accordingly at first 
made them various concessions, Ie pointed to Jern- 
salem as the direction (“kiblah”) toward which they 
should turn when praying, and he established the 
tenth day of the first lunar month CASHURA) as 
the great annual fast-day. The prohibition against 
cating swine's flesh was also taken from Judaism, 
and, like that against drinking wine, was accepted, 
since it was diflicult in those days for Arabs to 
procure. that beverage; whereas the adoption of 
the Biblical prohibition against camcel's Hesh would 
have encountered great opposition, because such 
meat formed an integral part of the national food 
(Frünkel,* Aramiische Fremdwórter im Arabischen,” 
i) CIRCUMCISION, a custom preserved from old 
Arabian heathendom, does not possess in Islam the 
fundamental character peculiar to it among the 
Jews, 
In. view, however, of the obstinate opposition 
maintained by the Jews, Mohammed soon annulled 
some of these concessions, The kiblah was directed 
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toward Mecca (sura ii. 136); the month Ramadan 
became the great period of fasting, in place of the 

tenth day of the first month; and in 
Opposition other cases also he opposed some of 
to Judaism. the principal details of Jewish prac- 

tise. lle set aside the restrictions of 
the dietary laws (retaining only those in regard to 
swiue's flesh aud animals whieh die a natural death 
or are ollered as heathen sacrifices): and he protested 
against the Jewish conception and observation of 
the Sabbath. Instead of the day of rest in com- 
memoration of God's resting, he appointed Friday 
(“Jum'ah”) as a day of assembly for divine worship 
(“Die Sabbath-lnstitution in Islam,” in “Kaufmann 
Gedenkbuch," pp. 86-101). In the abolition of such 
Biblical ordinances he laid down the principle of 
ABROGATION which forms the basis of Islamice the- 
ology. 

The fundamental obligations of Iskun, ealled 
“pillars of religion," in their most complete system- 
atic form are five in number: (0) The “shahadah,” 
the confession of faith: “There is no God but Allah; 
and Mohammed is his apostle.” This twofold con- 
fession (* kalimata al-shahadah ”) isamplificd into the 

tollowing creed: “f believe in Allah, 


Insti- in his angels, in his [revealed] 5crip- 
tutions of tures, in his Prophets, in the future 
Islam. life, inthe divine decree [in respect to] 


the good as well as [to] the bad, and 
in the resurrection of the dead.” (2) "Salat " (di- 
vine worship), to be performed five times a day; 
viz., at noon (*zuhr "), in the afternoon (* 'asr "), in 
the evening (*maghrib”), at the approach of night 
(*'isha' "), and in the morning between dawn and 
sunrise (“subh "(. The institution of these five 
times of prayer developed. gradually; to the three 
daily prayers which Mohammed himself appointed 
after the Jewish pattern were soon added the other 
two, in imitation of the tive “gah” of the Parsees. 
(3) * Zakat,” the levying of an annual property-tax 
on all property, the sum coming into the state treas- 
ury from this source to be used for tbe public aud 
humanitarian objeets cnumerated in the Koran (sura 
ix. 60). (4) * Al-siyam” (= ITebr. “zom”), lasting 
from morning till evening every day during the 
mouth Ramadan (the severity of this law was light- 
ened by certain indulgences). (5) “ Al-hajj” (the 
pilgrimage) to Mecca, imposed on every one for 
whom the performance of this duty is possible. 
The ceremonies incident to this pilgrimage Mo- 
hammed preserved from the traditional practises 
followed during the period of heathendom, although 
he reformed and reinterpreted them in a monotheis- 
tic sense (C. Snouck Hurgronje, “Het MekkKaansche 
Feest,” Leyden, 1580). Dozy's theory, based on 1 
Chron, iv. 39-413 (sce his “ De Israelieten te Mekka,” 
Haarlem, 1864; German transl, Leipsic, 1864), that 
the pilgrimage ceremonies of olden times in Mecca 
were instituted by Israelites, more particnlarly by 
Simeonites who had been scattered thither, and that 
even the nomenclature of the rites may be etymo- 
logically explained from the Hebrew, has found little 
favor (comp. Geiger, “Jiid. Zeit." iv. 281; “Z. D 
M. G.” xix. 880). 
In addition to the religious duties imposed проп 
each individual professing Islam, the collective 
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duty of the “jihad” ) - “fighting against infidels”) 
is imposed on the commmnity, as represented by the 
commander of the faithful. Mohammed claimed foi 
liis religion that it was to be the common property 
of all mankind, just as he himself, who at first ap 
peared as a prophet of the Arabs, ended by pro 
claiming himself the prophet of a universal religion 
the messenger of God to all humanity, or, as tradi 
tion has it, “ila al-abmar wal-aswad” (to the red 
and the black). For this reason unbelicf must be 
fought with the force ot weapons, in order that 
"God's word may be raised to the highest place.” 
Through the refusal to accept [slim, idolaters have 
forfeited their lives. Those “who possess Мер 
tures” (“all alkitab”), in which category are in 
cluded Jews, Christians, Magians, apd Sabians, may 
be tolerated on their paying tribute (“jizyah ") and 
recognizing the political supremacy of Islam (sura 
іх. 29). The state law of Iskun has accordingly di- 
vided the world into two categories: the territory 
of lslam (“dar al-Islam”) nnd the territory of war 
(“dar al-harb "), z.e., territory uguinst which it is the 
duty of the commander of the faithful (“amir al 
mu'minin 7) to lead the community in the jihad. 

For the exercise of the ritual duties certain cere 
monies are appointed (e.g., the preliminary ablutions 
and the definite number of bows and prostrations 
in the ease of the salat), the forms of which were, 
bowever, still variable during the first century of 
Islam. The early dispersion of the Moslems into 
distant lands, in which they conducted wars of con- 
quest, made it dificult to establish a fixed practise. 
The most varying opinions arose concerning tbe 
regulations which the prophet had ordained in re- 
gard to these forms and the manner in which he 
had himself performed the eeremmonies—in а word, 
concerning What was the “sunna” (traditional cus- 
tom) in these matters. The claim as to the validity 
of each opinion was based on some alleged report 
(“hadith ”) either of a decree or of a practise ot the 
prophet or of his companions (“ashab”). ln regard 
to these questions of detail, as indeed in regard to 
questions of law in gencral—which latter embraces 
both jurisprudence and matters of ritual—it was 
only in the second century after the establishment of 
Islam that fixed rules were adopted. These were 
founded partly on what was recognized us tradition, 
partly on speculative conclusions, and partly on 
the generally acknowledged and authenticated con- 
sensus of opinion in the community (“іра”). 
These tegal regulations were worked up systemat- 
ically, and furnished material for the activity of 
those theological schools in which was developed 
the Mohammedan law that to-day is still recognized 
as authoritative. 

The study of law is one of the most important of 
Mohammedan sciences, * fikh” (lit. “ reasonableness " 
=“ juris prudentia ? ; Перг, ^ hokmah ?).. ltsstudents 
are the “пара? (sing. "fakih ב"‎ Ze, * prudentes " 
= *hakamim ”)}. On the development of tliis science 
Roman and Talmudic law, especially the former. 
has exercised a great influence. The studies of the 
oldest law schools have Jed to different results in 
the regulation of many details of the law according 
to the varying application of the data and of the 
fundamental principles Henee arose the. ditler- 
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ences in the ritualistic practises and in the verdicts 
of the various tegal scets (© madhahib") of Islam. 
Many of these sects have since disappeared; but the 
Hanafites, the Shatiites, the Malikites, and the lan- 
falites have survived to the present day, and are 
distributed over large tracts of the extensive Islamic 
world. 

By far the largest seet is that of the Uhunatites, 
| tounded in the school] of the Imam Abu 
Hanifah (d. 150 An. — 767 С.Е.) it pre- 
dominates in Turkey, in middle Asia, 
and in India. The Shatiites, named after the Imam 
Al-Shati'i (d. 204 = 519), prevail in Egypt, south- 
ern Arabia, the Dutch colonies, and in German East- 
African territory. The Malikites, named after Malik 
ibn Anas, the great Imam of Medina (d. 179 = 295), 
include those who profess Jslam in northern Africa 
and some in Upper Egypt. The Hanbalites, distin- 
guished for their rigor and intolerance, and for a 
strict adherenee to tradition, are named after the 
lmam Ahmad ibn Папа (d. 241 = 855). This sect 
suffered a serious decline after the fifteenth century ; 
but it revived in the ciglteenth century in the Waha- 
bite movement of central Arabia, where the general 
adoption of its point of view led to the foundation 
of the Wahabitie dynasty. These four sects stand 
on the common basis of the sunna. 

The Mohammedan schismatic movement was in 
arigin not religious, but political. Its central point 
is the question as to. the rightful successor to 
the prophet in the government of the Islamic com- 
munity. While the Sunnites recognize the right 
of election. to the calitate, the Shiites refuse to 
accept the historical facts, and recognize as legiti- 
mate rulers and successors (“khalifah”) to the 
prophet only his direct blood relations and descend- 
ants in the line of his daughter Fatima, the wite 
of АП. But they are again divided among them- 
selves according to which branch of the prophet 's 
descendants they recognize. The Shiitie High 
Church, represented by the sect of the Ithna- 
‘asharty yah ) =: Twelvers ”), also called * Imamites,” 
derive the legitimate succession in the califate (they 
preter the term а io Khalil from ДП, 
and tronsinit it from father to son until the twelfth 
Imam, Mohammed lr. Hasan al-Askari. This Mo- 
hamimed is said to have disappeared mysteriously 
in the year 266 a 11. (= 879 €. E.), when he was but 
eight yearsold ; and the * Twelvers " hold thatsince 
then he has lived in concealment, and will appear 
again at the last day as Imam Mahdi, Another 
branch of the Shiites, the so-called * Isma‘iliyvah,” 
known in history as “the Fatimites,” founded a dy- 
nasty which was powerful for some time in North 
Africa and in Egypt (909-1171 CEI: As nr result 
af the veneration paid by the Shiites to the family 
of Ali and Fatima (belief in the infallibility of the 
Iumins is obligatory on all Shiites), doctrines of in- 
carnation have sprung up within these sects, which 
join to the theory of the legitimate imamate the be- 
lief that the possessor of this dignity becomes super- 
human; and this belief is even carried to the point 
of recognizing tlie existence of * God-inen.” 

The Gnostic teachings that have developed in 
Islam have exercised an influence on its cosmovonie 
and emannatiounl theories, plainly evidencing the ef 
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feet of Babylonian and Parsce ideas. To this day the 
stnnted remains of these old tendencies survive in 
the Druses, Nosairians, and the other sects scattered 
through Persia and Syria; and the history of Islam 
as Well as a not inconsiderable literature bears testi- 
mony to the extent of their influence (comp. Dus- 
saud, "Ilistoire ct Religion des Nosairis," Paris, 
1900; Seybold, “Die Druseusehrift * Das Bach der 
Punkte und Kreise," Tubingen, 1902), An ac- 
quaintance with the dogmatic movement in Islam and 
with the sects that have proceeded from it isof great 
importance for the study of the history of religious 
philosophy in Judaism, aud of its expression in the 
Jewish literature of the Middle Ages. As early as 
the second century of Islam, through the influence 
of Greek philosophy a rationalistic reaction took 
place in Syria and Mesopotamia against a literal ac- 
ceptanee of several conceptions of orthodox belief. 

This reaction touched especially upon 

Liberal the definition of the attributes of God, 
Movement thedoctrine of revelation, and the con- 

in Islam. ceptions of [ree will and fatalism. 

While the strictly. orthodox party, 
represented for the greater part hy the followers of 
Ibn flaubal (see above), clung in all questions toa 
literal interpretation of the Koran and tradition, the 
Motazilites introduced a more reasonable religious 
view, one more in keeping with the essence of niono- 
theism (see ARABIC Pinrosoruy). 

Wholly without parallel in the history of the 
world was the rapid and victorious spread of Islam, 
within scarcely a century after the death of its 
founder, beyond the boundaries of Arabia, over Asia 
Minor, Syria, Persia, middle Asia to the borders of 
China, the whole coast of North Africa (ancient 

Mauritanjaand Numidia), and Europe 
Its Spread. asfarasspain. 16 subdued the Sudan 

as well as India; it Hooded the Malay- 
an islands; and it has not yet finished its propa- 
ganda among the negroes of Africa, where it is stead- 
ily gaming ground. Starting from Zanzibar, it has 
spread to Mozambique, to the Portuguese colonies 
on the coast, to the negro tribes of South Africa, and 
it has even penetrated Madagascar. Islam is repre- 
sented in America also, in some of the negroes who 
have immigrated to the western hemisphere. The 
slight Islamic propaganda of modern times among 
the Christians of North America isa peculiar one. It 
finds its ex pression in an Englisli-Mohammedan serv- 
ice, in un Islamic literature, as well is in a newspaper 
(“The Moslem World”). In England. also, a Moham- 
medan community has recently been founded (Quil- 
lium; comp. "Islam in America,” New York, 1893). 

The total number of professors of the Moham- 
medan faith in the world has been variously estimated. 
Two computations of modern times should especially 
he mentioned: that of the Mohammedan seholar 
Rouhi al- Khalidi, who gives the total number as 
282,295,420 (“Revue de J Islan,” 1897, No. &1)s and 
that of Inhert Jansen (* Verbreitung des Islams," 
ete. Friedrichshagen, 1897), whose estimate, in 
round numbers, is 260,000,000, 

Relation to Judaism: In connection with the 
general sketch given above it is of especial impor- 
tance from the Jewisli standpoint to note the relations 
between Jews and Mohaminedans. 
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In the Koran many a harsh word isspoken against 
the Jews, probably as the immediate effect of the 
ditlieulties which people in Arabin offered to the 
fulfilment of Mohammed's hopes and ol the obsti- 
nate refusal with which they met his appeal to 
them, They are characterized as those upon whom 
“God's anger rests” (suras у. 65, Iviii. 15, and, av- 
coding to the traditional exegesis of Mohainmedans, 
i. 7). They are taxed with having a special hatred 
for the faithtul (v. 85); hence friendships with them 
should not be formed (v. 56). This sentiment is 
presupposed to a still greater degree in the old 
hadith. ft was a general conviction that the Tew 
who scems to salute a Moslem with the usual salaain 
greeting, instead of saying the word “sakun” 
(health) says "sam? (death), which has a similar 
sonnd. One instance of this is related as having 
taken place even as early as the time of the prophet 
(Bukhari, “Istidhan.” No. 22; дет, " Di awat,” 
No. 56). "Never is a Jew alone with a Moslem 
without planning how he may kill him" (Jahiz, 
“Bayan,” i. 165) In this way a fanatical rage 
against the Jews was infused into the minds of the 
Mohammedans. On the last day the faithful will 
battle with the Jews, whereupon the stones will say 
to the believers: “Behind me lurks a Jew, oh Mos- 
lem! Strike him dead!” (Musnad Ahmad, ii. 122, 
131, 110; Bukhari, “Jihad,” No. 93). 

it, in spite of the continuance of this malevolent 
disposition in single cases, one gathers from the old 
literature of Islam the general impression that after 
the foundation of the Mohammedan community a 
milder sentiment in respect to the Jews was intro- 
duced. Even Mohammed had already proclaimed 
toleration of the “А al-Kitab” in consideration of 
their paying a certain tax (“jizyah ") into the state 
treasury; although, to be sure, a certain humiliation 
for the unbelievers attached to the coilection of this 
tax (suraix.29). Inthe following generation, under 
the calif Omar, the details were fixed Tor the execu 
tion of this general law. One might say that side by 

side with the harshness shown hy Mo- 

Treatment hammed and Omar toward the Jews 
of Jews. settled in Arabia itself (they were, in 
fact, all driven out), there existed а 

more tolerant disposition toward those who were 
brought under the Mohammedan yoke through the 
extensive conquests of Islam. This disposition is 
expressed in many old hadiths, of which the follow- 
ing may serve as an illustration: “ Whoever wrongs 
a Christian or a dew, against him shall T myself ap- 
pear as accuser on the Judgment Day.” A number 
of current dccrees emphasize the duties toward the 
*mu'aliad " (those with whom a compact. has been 
made to protect them), or the “dhimmi” (those rec- 
ommended to proteetion)—such are the names given 
tothe professors of other faiths who are granted pro- 
teetion—and whenever mention is made of protection 
of the “ persecuted,” the commentators never omit 
to add that this is obligatory in regard to Moslems 
and also in regard to the “ahl al-dimmah.” It is 
probable that the intluence of the old Arabie con- 
ception of the duty of caring for whomsoever the 
tribe had taken under its protection is to be seen 
here: according to that conception, difference in re- 
ligion was not sufficient ground for making an ex- 
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ception (an example of this may be found in * Kitab 
ule \ ghani,” xi. 91). 1n the instructions which Omar 
gave to the generals as they set forth to spread the 
supremacy of Islam hy the power of the sword, and 
to the ollieials to whom he entrusted the adminis 
tration of the conquered lands, the injunction. to 
respect and guard the religious institutions of the 
inhabitants of such lands who profess other faiths 
often occurs; egy., n the directions given to Ма 
ibn Jabal for Yemen, that no Jew be disturbed in 
the exercise of his faith (© Baladhuai,” ed. De Gorje. 
p. (1). Omar likewise directed that some of the 
money and food due to the poor from public rev. 
enues be given to non- Moslems (£^. p. 190), Char- 
acteristic of this attitude toward the Jew is a story 
—somewhat fabulous, it is true—told of a house in 
busrah. When Omar's governor in this conquered 
city desired to build à mosque, the site ot a Jews 
house appeared to him to be suitable for the purpose. 
In spite of the objections of the owner, he had the 
dwelling torn down, and built. the mosque in its 
place. The outraged Jew went to Medina to tell 
his grievance to Omar, Whom he found wandering 
among the graves, poorly clad and Jost in pious 
meditation. When the calf bad heard his com 
plaint, anxious to avoid delay and having no parch- 
ment with him, he picked up the jaw boue of an ass 
and wrote on it an urgent command to the governor 
to tear down his mosque and rebuild the house of 
the Jew. This spot was still called “the house of 

the Jew ” up to modern times (Porter, 


Pact “Five Years in Damasens,” 2d ed., p. 
of Omar. 235, London, 18720). To Omar, how. 


ever, is likewise ascribed the origin of 
a pact (“ ‘ahd ‘Omar ”; see OMAR) Whose provisions 
were very severe. 

Whatever may he true as to the genuineness of 
these “pacts” (see in this connection De Goeje, 
* Mémoire sur la Conquéte de la бүгө,” p. 142, Ley- 
den, 1900: T. W. Arnold, “The Preaching of Islam,” 
p. 52), it is certain that not nntil the science of Mo- 
hammedan law had reached its full development. in 
the Fikh school and the canonical Jaw bad been 
definitely codified after the second. century of the 
llegira, was the intereonfessional law definitely es- 
tablished, A chapter dealing with the social and 
legal position of those * possessing Scriptures" may 
be found in every Mohammedan legal code, There 
is a regular gradation in respect to the degree of 
tolerance granted by the various legal sects (© ma- 
dhahib”) On the whole, the attempt was made in 
these codes to adhere in theory to the original fnn- 
damental laws. The adherence was modified, how- 
ever, by a certain amount of increased rigor, corre- 
sponding to the public teeling of the age in which 
the codes came into existenee—that of the А bibussids 
The most intolerant were the followers of Alimad 
ibn Ifanbal. The codification of the laws in ques 
tion has been given in detail by Goldziher in “ Mo- 
natsschrift," 1880, pp. 502-505. 

The different tendencies in the coditieatious are 
shown in divergences in the decrees attributed to 
the prophet. While one reads. “ Whoever does vio- 
lence to a dhimmi who has paid his jizyah and evi- 
deneed his submission —his enemy lam” (© Usd al- 
haba,” iii. 133), people with fanatical views have 
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put into the mouth of the prophet such words as 
these: * Whoever shows a friendly face to a dhimmi 
ix like one who deals me a blow in the side” (bn 
Hajar al-Haitami. "Fatawi Madithiyyah,” p. 118, 
Cairo, 1307). Or: “The angel Gabricl met the 
prophet on one occasion, whereupon the latter 
wished to take his hand. Gabriel, however, drew 
back, saying: * Thon hast but just now tonched the 
hand of a dew.’ The prophet was required to make 
his ablutions before he was allowed to um the 
angel's hand” (Dhahabi, “Mizan al- | fua 35993 
275) These and similar sayings, however, were re- 
pudiated by the Mohammedan hadith- 
Anti- critics themselves as false and spu- 

Jewish rions They betray the fanatical spirit 

Traditions. of the circle in which they originated. 

Ollieial Islam has even tried to turn 
away from Jewsand Christians the point of whatever 
malicious maxims have been handed down from 
ancient times. An old saying in regard to infidels 
reads: “If ye meet them in the way, speak not to 
them and crowd them to the wall.” When Suhail, 
who relates this saying of the prophet, was asked 
whether Jews and Christians were intended, he an- 
swered that this command referred to the heatben 
)* mushlirikin"; * Musnad Ahmad,” ii. 262). 

Under the dominion of the Ommiads the follow- 
ers of other religious faiths were little disturbed, 
since it was not in keeping witli the worldly policy 
of those rulers to favor the tendencies of fanatical 
zealots. Omar 11. (717-720) was the only one of 
this worldly-wise dynasty who trenched upon the 
equal privileges of unbelievers; and he was under 
the pietistic influence. Intolerance of iutidels and a 
limitation of their freedom were first made a part of 
the law during the rule of the Abhassids (see AB- 
BASSID CALIFS), Who, to bring about the ruin of their 
predecessors, had supported theocratic views and 
granted great influence to the representatives of in- 
tole — creeds comp. ZZ D. С” ASX vn. Bil, 
“R E. J." xxx. 6). Under them also the law was 
rr compelling Jews to be distinguished by 
their clothing (“ghiyar”; Abu Yusuf, “Kitab al- 
Kharaj.” pp. 72-73, Bulak, 1303). At a later period 
such distinguishing marks became frequent in the 
Mohammedan kingdoms, especially in North Africa, 
where the badge was known as “shaklah " (Fagnan, 
"Chroniques des Almohades et des Hafcides At- 
tribué à Zerkechi," p. 19, Constantine, 1895). 

The debt of Islam to Judaism is not limited to the 
laws, institutions, doctrines, and traditions which 
Mohammed himself borrowed from the Jews and 
incorporated in his revelations (see KONAN). Forits 

later development, also, Islam made 
Influence of use of much material presented to its 
Judaism teachers through direct association 
on Islam. with Jews, through the influence of 
converted Jews, aud through contact 
with the surrounding Jewish life. Many a Jewish 
tradition has thus erept into Islam and taken an im- 
portant place there. It is related that ‘Ayisha, the 
wife of the prophet, owned to having received the 
idea of the torments of the grave )* *adhab al-kabr ” 
= сиг, “hibbut ha- keber ”) from Jewish women, 
and that Mohamined incorporated it in his teaching. 
Other eschatological details of Judaism served to 
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embellish the original material, much of whicli goes 
back to Parsee sources (eg., the leviathan and 
“shor ha-bar” as food = preserved wine as a drink 
in paradise; the “luz” = * *njb" out of which men’s 
bodies will be reconstructed at the resurrection, ete. ; 
see EsciAToLoGy). | From the very beginning Jews 
versed in the Scriptures (labr ” [plural, “ahbar”] 
= Hebr. * haber") became of great importance in 
providing such details; aud it was from the infor- 
mation thus supplied that the meager skeleton of 
the teachingsol the Koran was built upand clothed. 

These ahbar hold an important position also as 
sources for information concerning Islam. It will 
be sutliciecnt here to refer to the many teachings in 
the first two centuries of Islam which are recorded 
under the names Ka'b al-Abbar (d. 654) and Wann 
IPN Munapnin (d. efrea 781). In the first place, 
Islam owes to this source its elaborations of Biblical 
legends; many of these elaborations are incorporated 
in the canonical hadith works, and still more in the 
historical books (e.g., ''abari, vol. i.); and they early 
developed into an important special literature, a 
compilation of whieh is Гоа in a work by Tha'labi 
(d. 1086) dealing exhaustively with these subjects 
and аде du ‘Ara’ isal-Majalis" (frequently printed 
in Cairo). Were belong the many tales current in 
Islamic legendary literature under the name “Isra- 
"Шууа&” (= “Jewish narratives”; comp. SRE 
xliv. 63 e£ seq.) According to the researches of F. 
Perles and Vietor Chauvin, a large number of the 
tales in the * Thousand and One Nights” go back to 
such Jewish sources (see ARABIAN N1GIITS). 

The system of genealogy, so important among 
the Arabs, connecting carly Arabian history with 
that of the Biblical patriarchs, also goes back to 
Jewish sources. In particular a Jewish scholar of 
Palmyra is mentioned who adapted the genealog- 
ical tables of the Bible to the demands of Arabic 
genedlogy (comp. references in Goldziher, “Mu. 
himmedanische Studien,” i. 178, note 2). Tt was 
likewise such Jewish converts who 01167641 the ma 
terial for certain theories hostile to Judaism; for 
example, the view, not generally accepted by Mo- 
hammedans (20. i. 145), but which is nevertheless 
very widely spread, that it was Ishmael, not Isaac, 
who was consecrated asa sacrifice (* ар ”) to God, 
originates from the teaching of a crafty convert 
who wished to ingratiate himself with his new asso- 
cies Craba uy 

Islam in the course of its development borrowed 
also a large number of legal precepts from the 
Jewish Halakah, The importance attached to the 
“niyyah” (= “intentio ”) in the practise of law is at 
first glance reminiscent of the rabbinical teaching 

coucerning * kaw wanah," even though 

Influence of all the details do not coincide. The 
Jewish on Mohammedan regulations appertain- 
Moham- ing to slaughtering, those relating to 
medan the personal qualifications of the 
Law. “shohet” (Arabic, *dhabih "( as well 

as those in regard to the details of 
slaughtering, show plainly the intluence of the Jew- 
ish Halakal, as a glance into the codes themselves 
will prove. These are easily aceessible, in tle orig- 
inal as well as in European translations (Nawawi, 
* Minhag al-Talilin,” ed. Van den Berg, iii. 297, Ba- 
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ti via, 1852-84; " Fath al Karih,” edited by the same, 
pp. 631 e£ sey., Leyden, 1591: Tornaw, “Das Mus- 
limische Recht,” p. 228. Leipsie, 1855). Bor ex 
ample, the Mohammedan law in regard to slaugh- 
tering ordains expressly that the * hbullkuin " (Hebr. 
~ kaneh ") and the “imari?” (езг. " weshet ") must 
be severed, and forbids killing in any other man- 
ner, On the other hand, the law, peculiar 10 Is- 
kun, that the slaughterer in the performance of his 
duty must turn the animal toward the *kiblah,” 
has given material for halakie reflections on the 
part of Jews (Solomon ben Adret, Responsa, No. 945; 
“Bet Yosef,” on Tur Yoreh Deal iv., end). The 
role that God's name be mentioned before slaugh- 
tering is probably a reflection of the Jewish Dene- 
diction, as are also in general the culogies ordained 
by Islamic tradition at the appearance of certain 
natural phenomena (Nawawi, "Adhkar," p. %9, 
Cairo, 1812), which may be traced back to the intlu- 
ence of Jewish customs. Mohammedan law has 
adopted literally the provision % ka-inakhol ba-she- 
poperet” in the case of the precept concerning adul- 
tery, and it betrays its source through this charac- 
teristic form of specch (Roi. J " xxviii; 59), which 
is not the only one that teachers of Islam have taken 
over [rom rabbinical linguistic usage (čb. АПИ, 5). 

Theattempt has been made by Alfred von Kremer 
(“Culturgeseh des Orients Unter den Chalifen,” 
i. 525, 535) to show by many examples that the cod- 
ificrs of Mohammedan civil Jaw were intluenced by 
Talmudic-rabbinical law. There is, however, legit: 
imate donbt in the case of many of such coincidences 
whether Roman law, the influence of which on the 
development of Mohammedan Jaw is beyond ques- 
tion, should not be considered as the direct source 
from which Islamic teachers borrowed. Such a 
question must arise froma consideration of the legal 
principle of the "istishab? (= " priesumptio ”), the 
meaning and application of which coincide fully 
with that of the rabbinical principle of the הזקה‎ 
קמייתא‎ (* Wiener Zeitschrift fûr е Kunde des Mor- 
genlandes,” i. 239), Likewise the rules לו לריין‎ pN 
אלא מה שעיניו רואות‎ and מוציא מידי ודאי‎ роо DW. 
and the fundamental principle ot the תקון העולם‎ 
)" istislab ") are found literally among the cardinal 
juridical principles of Islamic law (775, p. 229; * Mu- 
hammedanische Studien,” ji. 82, No. 6). In spite of 
the fact that it isa principle of Islamic tradition to 
avoid all imitation of the usages and customs of the 
al] al-Kitab and that the disapproval of many 
usages of religious as well as of secular life is spe- 
cifically ascribed to sueh a cause (7 R. E. J.” xxviii. 
77), still many religious practises of Judaism have 
been incorporated into Islam; for example, many de- 
tails in the ceremony of burying the dead, as * taha- 
гар? (washing the dead), holy texts being recited 
during the washing of the various parts of the body 
(Al- Abdari, * Madkhal,” iii. 12. Alexandria, 1293). 
Such intrusive customs are not seldom censured by 
the purists of Islam as being “bid'a” (unorthodox 
innovations), in opposition to the “Sunnah " (old or- 
thodox usage). Those elements of Mohammedan 
religious literature which correspond to the Jewish 
Ilaggadah offer a large беја for derivation; in this 
connection see ПАРТИ. 

Islam is regarded by Mohamuinedans, as may be 
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easily conceived, not only as the final stage of the 
divine revelation, but also as being quantitatively 
richer than cither Judaism ar Christianity. More 
ethical demands are made by it than by the older 
religions. This idea found expression in an old 
hadith Which even at a very early period was mis- 
interpreted to read: “Judaism has 71, Christianity 
72, and Islam 73 sects." The word which was taken 
to meam “sects” denates literally * branches,” and 
should be interpreted “religious demands,” “the 
highest of whichis the acknowledgment of God and 
Mohammed, and the lowest the removal of offense 
from the way " (on the original meaning of this say- 
ing see Goldziher, “Le Dénombrement des Sectes 
Mohametanes,” in “Revue de Histoire des Reli 
сю Axel, 190-153, 

The theological relation of lslam to Judaism is 
presented in an extensive polemical literature on the 
part of Mohammedan scholars. The subject-matter 
of this literature is closely related to the attacks and 
accusations already directed against dadaism by the 
Koran and the hadith, dn the Koran (ix. 30) the 
Jews are charged with worshiping 
Ezra (“Uzair”) as the son of God—a 
malevolent metaphor for the great 
respect which was paid by the dews to the memory 
o1 Ezra as the restorer of tlie Law, aud from which 
the Ezra legends of apocryphal literature (IF Esd. 
XXXV, 91-49) originated (as to how they developed 
in Mohammedan legends see Damiri, “душ al- 
llavawan," i. 904-205). dt is hard to bring into 
harmony with this the fact, related by Jacob Saphir 
( Eben Sappir,” 1. 99), that the dews of South Ara- 
bia have a pronounced aversion for the memory of 
Ezra, and even exclude his name from their category 
of proper names. 

More clearly still does this literature bring for- 
ward an accusation, founded on suras il. 70, v. 15, 
that the Jews had falsified certain portions of the 
Holy Scriptures and concealed others (iii. 64, vi. 91). 
Even in Mohammed's time the rabbis were said to 
have misrepresented to the prophet the law in re- 
gard to adulterers CR. Ez J." «xviii. 79). In later 
times the details as to these falsiticatiuns were con- 
tinually augmented. lt was said, for example, that 
in order to tob the Arabs of an honor done to their 
ancestors the Jews wrongly inserted in the Penta- 
teuch the choice of Isaac asthe child whose sacrifice 
God demanded of Abraham and whieh the patriarch 
was willing to make, whereas in reality it was Ish- 
mael (comp. * Muhammedanische Studien.” i. 115, 
note 5). But the accusation of misrepresentation 
andl concealment is most emphatic in connection 
with those passages of the Pentateuch, the Prophets, 
and the Psalms in which the adherents of Islam claim 
that Mohammed's name and attributes, his future 
appearance as “serl of the prophets,” and his mis- 
sion to all mankind were predicted, 

Mohanunedan theologians divide these charges 
into two classes: they hold (1) that in some cases the 
origind text itself has been falsified, while (2) in 
others it is the interpretation of a genuine text that 
has been wilfully perverted. Whereas in the earlier 
period of the controversy these accusations were 
made against the “ahbar " as a class, who were rep- 
resented as leading the Jewish people astray, later 
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on the personal nature of the charge was accen- 
tuated, and the fault aseribed to Ezra “the writer” 
(^al warrak 7), who in his restoration ol the for- 
gotten writings was said to have falsified them (" Z. 
D. M. G.” xxiii; 370). Abrabam ibn Daud (* Emu- 
nah Ramah,” p. 79) combats this accusation, Ac- 
cording to tradition, Ibn Капа (d. 376 A. 11, = 599 
C. E.) Was the first to bring together the Biblical pas- 
saves supposed to refer to the sending of Моралес. 
lis enumeration of them has been preserved in а 
work by Ibn al-Jauzi (12th cent), from which it 
has been published in the Arabie text by Drockel. 
mann (© Beiträge für Semitische Wortforschung, 7 
111. 46-55; comp. Stade's "Zeitschrift," 1894, pp. 
188-1490). These passages recur with more or less 
completeness in tbe works of all Moslem apologists 
and controversialists (comp. the enumeration of the 
Biblical names of the prophet aud tbe Biblical verses 
relating to him in “2 D. M. G." xxii. 374-919), 
and are usually combined with similar New Testa- 
ment prophecies supposed. to refer to him (Haoa- 
кАутос, confused with IleprxAuréç, is taken to mean 
Mohammed), Of the Biblical names supposed to 
allude to Mohamined, Jewish apologists have been 
compelled most often to refute the identification of 
מאד מאד‎ with the name of the prophet of Islam. 
With this portion of the polemic directed against 
the Bible is often connected an exposition of the 
contradictions and incongruities in the Biblical nar- 
rative, The tirst to enter this field was the Spaniard 
Abu Mohammed ibn Пал, а contemporary of Sam- 
uel ha-Nagid, with whom he was personally ac- 
quainted (see Bibliography below). Ile was the 
tirst important systematizer of this literature; and 
his attacks upon Judaism and its Beriptures are dis- 
cussed by Solomon ben Adret in his * Ma'amar ‘al 
Yishinael " (Schreiner, in “ZA. D. M. G.” xlviii. 39). 
One of the earliest points of controversy was the 
contention of the Jews that, although Molanimed 
was to be regarded asa national prophet, his mission 
was to the Arabs only or in general to 
Restriction peoples who had had as yet no re- 


of Rec- vealed Scriptures (“ ummiyin"; Ko- 
ognition  bak's*Jeselurun," ix. 94), Inopposi- 
of Islam. tion to this, Mohammedan theologians 


and controversialists declared that 
Mohammed's divine mission was universal, hence 
intended. for the Jews also. Abu ‘Isa Obadiah al- 
Isfahani, founder of the 'Isiwites (middle of the Sth 
cent.) admitted that Mohamimedanisin as well as 
Christianity was entitled to recognize its founder as 
4 proplict, whose mission was intended for “its 
people"; he thus recognized the relative truth of 
lslam in so far as its followers were concerned 
(Kirkisani, ed. Harkavy, § 11). 

The turning-point in this eontroversy was the 
question of abrogation of the divine laws, inasmuch 
as a general acceptance of Islam presupposed the 
abolition of the carlier divine revelations. Other- 
wise the abolition of the Sabbath Jaw (scc 7 Kauf- 
mann Gedenkbuch,” p. 100), of the dietary laws, and 
of other Biblical precepts and regulations viven by 
God would lose all claim to validity, Consequently 
the Mohammedins, while maintaining the authority 
of the ancient prophets, had to demonstrate the pro- 
visional and temporary nature of snch of the earlier 


divine laws ahrogated by Mohammed às they did 
not claim to be out-and-out inventions. So much 
the more vigorously, therefore, did the Jewish dog 
matists (Saadia, “Emunot we-De'ot," book iii; 
Abraham ibn Daud, “Emuna Ramah,” pp. 75 ef 
seg.) oppose from à philosophical standpoint this 
view, which attacked the essential principles of the 
Jewish rcligion. 

The anti-Jewish controversialists of Islam assumed 
as an established fact that the Jews were required 
to hold an anthropomorphic, corporeal conception of 
rod (*tajsun,” “tashbih”). Judaism is even held 
responsible for the anthropomorphic couceptions 
found in other confessions (sce “Kaufmann Gedenk- 
buch," p. 100, note 1). The Biblical passages 
hrought forward as proof (among the earliest of 
them is Gen. i 26-27) are counted with those 
which it is claimed were falsified by the Jews. Be- 
sides the Biblical passages, references from the Tal- 
mud in which extremely anthropomorphic state- 
ments are made concerning God (*God prays, 
mourns,” etc.) are also brought forward to support 
these charges. he material for the last-named class 
of attacks was probably furnished by the Karaites, 
who are treated respectfully by the Mohammedan 
controversialists, nre characterized as standing closer 
to I«lam, and in general are exalted at the expense 
of the Rabhinites. 

Ibn Llazin extends the attack against the Jews 
to the rabbinical amplifications of the laws, to the 
* bondsand chains? with which the Jews have, with 
unjustifiable arbitrariness on the part of the Rabbis, 
been bound. Since the time of the Jewish apostate 
Samuel b. Yahya, the polemic has taken the form of 
satire, directed most often against the minutie of 
the precepts on slaughtering anl on the order of 
procedure in connection with the “ bedikat ha-re’ah,” 
The same controversialist also began to criticize 
the text of certain prayers (which he cites in He- 
brew) und to hold up the conduct of the Rabbis to 
ridicule. Later Islainic controversialists have copied 
extensively from this convert from Judaism, 
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tlanity and its refutation by ‘Abd al-Masih hb. Ishak al Rind! 
(commencement of Mh een). Lotiden, J550; comp. aJl- 
Kindi: The Apology Written at the Court of AU Mitinnn va 
Defense af Christianity Against fun, with an Iissog on 
hts лде aud Authorship Loimlou Soc, for Promoting Chris 
tian Knowledge, 1857 (comp. sieinschnenier in Z. D. M. G. 
xlix. 245, note 375 Ibn Kutamba ul 276. Ast = ANY CFL, el 
Brockelipunn: Al-Mawardi td. 450 = MIDS), cid. Schreiner. in 
Kohut Meiovriat Volume. pp. 5802 213; (bu Mazin (Gl. 456 
Wid), Kitab al Mile wel Nihal, Curo, 1319 = J001 ¢ Saran. 
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K. IPRC 

ISLAMI, ‘ABD AL-HAKK AK-: Jewish con. 
vert to Islam; lived at Ceuta, Morocco, in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. Tle wrote an Arabic 
work against the Jews in which the passages that 
he quotes from the Bibleare given in Hebrew, trans- 
literated in Arabie characters. Manuscripts of it 
are in the Dritish Museum. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Polemische Literatur, p. 1325; 
idem, Die Arubisehe Literatur der Juden, $ 120. 


a. M. SEI. 


ISLER, MEYER: German philologist; born 
Dec. 14, 1507, at Hamburg; died there Aug. 19, 
1888; studied philology at the universities of Bonn 
and Berlin (Ph.D. 1530). Appointed registrar of 
the city library of Hamburg in 1522, he theueefor- 
ward remained identified with that institution, heing 
appointed secretary in 1551, superintendent in 1573. 
and director in 1578. The last-named post he held 
until his retirement in 1553. Пе was actively inter- 
ested in Jewish matters, and was one of the first to 
advoeale in the “ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.") the estab- 
lishment of rabbinical seminartes. 

Isler was theanuthor ot * Quiestionum Jlesiodiarum 
Specimen,” Berlin, 1830; and he edited the folowing 
works: В. G. Niehuhr's * Vorträge über Römische 
Gesch." ¢. 1846-48; the same author's “ Vorträge 
über Alte Länder- und Völkerkunde.” i5. 1851; “Ex 
cerpta ex P. Ovidii Nasonis Carminibus," Edin 
burgh, 1531; * 11080 Ovidianz," Hamburg, 1553: 
“ Verhandlungen der Pünfzehnten. Versammlung 
Deutscher. Philologen, Schulmiinner, und Orienta- 
listen zu Hamburg, 1-4 Ocet., 1855,” Hamburg, 1556; 
Gabriel liesser's “Gesammelte Sehriften;? 4 vols 
Prankfort-on the Main and Leipsie, 1867-65. 
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BIBLUHR AMY: He Sehroder, Lardon ter енин налга a 
елмен, Bi, Hamburg, I»; 1) Cares 
apondent, Auge. ZL 1888; l'okel, Philologisehes Мел 
bere as ethos, 1592. 


= LGD 

ISPAHAN : City in the district of Jabal, Persia, 
situated ou the Zendarud, The Jews pretend ta 
have founded Ispahan, saying that it was built by 
the captives whom Nebuchadvezzar transported 
thither after he had taken Jerusalem. ‘This tradi- 
tion is relited not only by Moses of Chorene Gii., eh. 
VXXV. hut also by the Arabie geographers Ibn al- 
"alsin (p. 264), Al. Istakliri (p. TOS), Ibn Haukul (p. 
3261), A] Mukaddasi (p. 988), Yakut (i. 205, iv, 1013. 
and Abn al Fida (p. IID. and by historians, e.g., Пн 
Khaldun (ed. Bulak, il. 110. Ht is related that the 
Jews took with them carth and water from Jeri- 

salem: that wherever they went they 
Traditional weighed the earth and the water of 
Founding. the place. Arrived at Ispahan, they 

encamped at a place which in Hebrew 
Jueans "láneump'" and there they fouml that the 
earth aud the water weighed the same as those they 
had brought with them from Jerusalem, 

This colony was tounded a anile or two east of 
Jayy, and was called * Al-Yaliudiyyah "; the name 
"Jayy" being changed to "рман" ( — "tlie 
city). Al-Yahudivvah grew in importance and 
became the modern Ispahan, being twice as large 
as Shabristan (A-Ixtakhri). Al-Mukaddasi speaks 
in high terms of its merchants; and Mansur thu 
Ва Пав is reported to have said that the origin of all 
the rich merchant families of Ispalian. would be 
found to be some idolater or dew. The founding of 
the Jewish colony may have occurred in the third 
century under Sapor Il. 

Under Perozes (497-484) the Jewish community 
of Ispahan was accused of having Killed and tlayed 
two magi, and that monarch put to death half of 
the Jews of that city. Tle also had the Jewish chil 
dren brought up in the temple of Horwon as fire 
worshipers. About the middle of the tenth een 
tury the Buvyid king Каки al-Diulah united the 
two towns of Јауу and Al-Yahudiyvyah and ге. 
sumed the ancient name of Jspalan. 

During the first centuries alter their establishment 
at Ispahan the Jews prospered greatly. Benjamin 
of Tudela (12th cent.) found in Ispalian abont 15,000 
Jews. Sar Shalom, rabbi of that city aud of all 
other towns of the Persian empire, was promoted to 
that dignity by the prince of the captivity, who re- 
sided at Bagdad. Afterward the Jews sulfered great 
violence atthe hands of the viziers, especially under 
the Suti dynasty, whose Kings made Ispahan their 
residence. The Jews were the first upon whom the 
Mosiems vented their ire, They were in constant 
terror, as the slightest incident served the vizier as a 
pretext to compel them either to embrace Islam or 
to leave the country. Chardin, who resided for 
some time at the court of Shali Abbas H., describes 
the misery in which the Jews of Tspahan lived 
They were obliged to wear a special mark on their 
dress, to distinguish them from the believers. Their 
caps hid to be of a different color fram the Moslems’. 
and they were not allowed to wear cloth stockings. 
The Jews hadat Ispahan one principal synagogue 
and several smal ones. Chardin says that Shah 
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Abbas L gave 400 francs to every Jewish male con- 
vert (o Islam and 300 francs to every female con- 


vert. Shah Abbas 11. repeated these 

Per- offers, Bahai (see TIAMADAN) de- 
secution. scribes at great length the persecu- 
tions which the Jews of Ispahan suf- 

fered under Shah Abbas I. and his successors; 


while Arakel of Tabriz, the Armenian historian, de- 
voles a whole chapter to the persecutions under 
Shah Abbas 11. Beth Babai and Arakcl narrate 
the tortures which the grand vizier Mohammed 
Зеу inflicted upon the Jews. 

Bahai ascribes these persecutions to the theft of a 
costly poniard belonging to Siah Abbas 11., which 
was stolen hy his gardener and sold to two Jews. 
The thief was canght, aud he identified the two 
Jews who had bought the jewels that had been re- 
moved Irom the weapon. The Jews strenuously 
denied their guilt; but Shah Abbas, being certain 
that they lied, ordered a general massacre of the Jews 
of the city. {His vizier advised Shah Abbas to force 
the Jews to embrace Islam instead of killing them; 
the suggestion was adopted, and the vizier Was an- 
thorized to use alb possible means to secure this 
result. 

Not succeeding by oree, the vizier had recourse 
to stratagem: he endeavored to secure converts from 
dadaism by presents of money and other valuables. 
The first convert was Obadiah. the chief of the coim- 
munity, who was followed hy several of the elders 
and by a great number of the poor, who were thus 
helped out of their pecuniary difleulties. During 
the civil wars at the beginning of the cighteenth 
century, the Jews of Ispahan were the first to suffer 
at the hands of the conquerors. but no persecution 
equaled that which they suffered. under Fath Ali 
Shah (1798-1524). The Палі (the Persian nomads) 
made constant irruptions into the Jewish quarter, 
violated the women, massacred the men, pillaged 
the houses, and broke to pieces what they could not 
vrarry away. After Fath Ali Shah's death new riots 
broke ont, in which about thirty Jews were killed 
and many more were wounded, Among the vic- 
tims were Abba Nasi, the richest Jew in the com- 
munity; Mulley Agha Baba, chief rabbi of lspahan: 
and a Jewess named Wiskia. Further persecutions 
occurred under Nasr al-Din Shah. 

Benjamin H. found at Ispahan in 1850 ibant four 
hundred Jewish families, three synagogues, and 
eight rabbis or hakamim. Пе also made there the 
acquaintance of the vizier Ishmael, a Jewish convert 
to Islam, whose Hebrew name was Jekuthiel, and 
who, a poor warkman’s son, rose to high rank. 

Babai records that the principal svnagogue of 
{храпав was called *Serah bat Asher." When the 
other synagognes of lspalian were set on fire by 
Mirza Mas'udi under Shah Abbas H.. Serah Dat 
Ashereseaped. This synagogue is still held in great 
veneration. The Jews make pilgrimages to it from 
all parts of the Persi: empire; for there is a tradi- 
tion that Serah, the daughter of Asher. was buried 
there, According to Contino, there are now in Ispa- 
lan about. 6,500 Jews, 

It was here that the False prophet Abu ‘isa or 
Mohammed ibn ка арапа was born, from whom 
arose the Judo Persian sect Al-Ispabaniyvah, who 








are also called “Al-‘Jsawiyyah” or * *1sawites" (Dir- 
uni, p 15; Shahrastani, transl. llaarbrucker, i. 254: 
Schreiner, in * Monatsschrift,” xxiv. 140; zdem, in 
“R, E. 4." xii. 259). Tt is curious to note that the 
Mohammedans believed that Antichrist would arise 
in this city, probably because of its large Jewish 
population (Ibn al-Fakih, p. 268; Al]-Mukaddasi, 
р. 2970: SDL DAC 6." alu. олох 
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ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF: In tlie article 
People of IsrarL the history of the Northern 
Kingdom in its wider relations is briefly set forth; 
here the details will be more fully sketched. The 
history may be divided into four periods. The first 
was a period of confusion and semianarchy; the 
second, a time of national consolidation and heroic 
self-defense; the third, a period marked by extremes 
of misfortune and sneeess; and the fourth, a term 
of humiliation by the Assyrians, ending in national 
extinction, 

First Period.—Jeroboam I. to Omri (934-886 
B.C.): The kingdom dnring this period was in the 
formative stage: it was, in faet, continuing the 
political experiences of the time of Saul, The ter- 
ritory of Israel outside of Judah ind southern Den- 
jamin had not been organized by David and Solo- 
mon except for purposes of taxation and statute 
labor. It was not a federation of tribes, but virtu- 
ally a combination of distriets, the region north of 
Esdraclon being especially loose in its attachinent. 
The inhabitants of the territory called “israel” had 
not before acted together except in rebellion against 
the house of David. The genius of David had 
placed Judah half à century ahead of the rest of 
the land, in both politieal and military affairs. 

Accordingly in the inevitable wars with Judah. 
Israc] was at first at a disadvantage. Its reverses 
increased the original confusion and 
discontent. The rule of Ephraim be- 
came unpopular; and Jeroboam's son 
Nadab (913) was slain by a usurper, 
iba of Issachar (011) The northern districts 
needed especial proteetion; for the Arameans of Da- 
maseus were beginning their fateful border attacks. 

Baasha fixed his capital at Tirzah, nearer his own 
home, and made a treaty with Damaseus. 8 
measures of eoncentration enabled him to assert the 
natural superiority of northern Israel and to establish 
himself firmly on the border of Judah. With costly 
gifts King Asa of Judah induced the Arameans 
to break with Baasha, and to invade the territory 
of Israel. The result was the loss to Israel of fertile 
lands northwest and west of the Sea of Galilee, and 
the abandonment by Baasha of his southern vantage- 
ground. The dynasty of Baasha was soon over- 
thrown, THs son Elah (888) was slain in a military 
eonspiraey: and after the downfall of two pretend- 
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ers, Omri. the general of the army, was iude king 
by his soldiers, 

Secoud Period.—Omri to Jehu (886-842): 
Omri chose a new capital, Samaria, the strongest 
site for defense in central Palestine, Under him the 
fratricidal war with Judah was changed to. friend- 

ship based on common interest; and 
Policy and Judah became a stanech ally, almost 

Success а vassal, of Israel. Allinnce witli 

of Omri. Tyre was cemented by a marriage De- 

tween Omri's son Ahab and dezehel, 
the daughter of the Тули king. Gilead was held 
with a firmi hand against Damaseus ou the north and 
agniust the Meabites on the south. But west of the 
Jordin the Arameans were still predominant; and 
Omri was forced to concede ап open market to 
them in Samaria (1 Kings xx. 34). Israel, now nar- 
rowing to Ephraim, Jezreel, and Gilead, was being 
consolidated, 

Ahab (875) carried oul strenuously his father's 
policy. Iis association with Tyre was of material 
but not of religious advantage to Isracl The cult 
of the Phenician Baal and Astarte could not be 
reconciled with the worship of Ynwa; besides, it 
ministered to lust and luxury, Ahab and Jezebel 
thus provoked the wrath of the prophet Elijah, 
whose crusade against the house of Omri was fur- 
ther inspired by Ahab's spoliation and murder of a 
freeholder of Jezreel, Yet Ahab was a valiant 
defender of lsracl against the growing power of 
Dumascus, with which he was almost constantly at 
war. On the whole, he was successful; and by the 
peace of Aphek (855) he revoked the coucessions of 
his father (J Kings xx.). Next year he was actually 
to be found with Benhadad II. of Damascus as one 
of many allies fighting against the Assyrians, who 
under Shalmaneser I]. were threatening Palestine 
as well as Syria. But in 853 war with Damascus 
broke out afresh. Ahab, who had Jehoshaphat of 
Judah as an ally. was slain in battle at Ramoth in 
Gilead. 

Ahab's son Ahaziah sickened and died soon after 
his aceession; and his place was taken by his brother 
Joram (853) The war with Damascus was prose- 

cuted vigorously. Аар policy was 


Fall ofthe continued, and Jezebel still promoted 
House the worship of her Baal. The prophet 
of Omri. Elisha, at the head of the partizans 


of Ynwn, now decided upon a coup 
d'état; and at his instigation Jehu, an officer of the 
army, rose against the royal house, put Joram and 
Jezebel to death, and carried ont on his own ac- 
count a murderous proscription against al} their 
relatives as well as against the priests of the Baal. 
Third Period.—Jehu to Menahem (842- 
741): Jehu, having cleared the way to the throne, 
found himself at ance face to face with Пахдеі of Da- 
mascus, whoa short while before had also made him- 
self king by the assassination of his master. To secure 
himself Jehu sent many rich presents to Shalmaneser 
of Assyria. This, however, availed him nothing. 
The Assyrians had made frequent expeditions 


against Damascus, and thereby had greatly helped, 


Israel—perhaps, indeed, had saved it from utter de- 
struction; but after 839 Shalmaneser appeared no 
more in Syria. and Hazael had his way in Israel and 
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Judah. Jehu’s reign was thus made utterly inglori 
ous; and lis son dehouhaz (815) was, if possible, still 
further reduced by the power of Damasens, so that 
the vassal state was allowed to maintain only a 
nominal guard of chariots iud horsemen. 

Put deliverance was granted when most sorely 
needed, The Assyrians again came against Damas 
eus atter the death of Паха (SUB; and under Joash 
(UD, son of Jehboaliiz, Israel gradually revived. 1n 
107 Diunaseus was captured by the Assyrians, and 
fortwo ginerations remained innocuous. The As 
Syrians soon retired; and, freed from the double 
danser, braced still further revived, till Jeroboam H 
(785), son of doush, brought it to a height of power 
and prosperity never before Known. Indeed, for a 
ипе, the ald ideal boundaries both cast and west of 
the Jordan wereinaintained, But the glory was exter 
nal and short lived. Phe moral causes of decay are 
shown in the prophecies of Amos and Hosea. dero- 
рош sou ZAnchariale (212) had scarcely. begun to 
reign when a üsnrper, Shallum, put him to death, 
he in his turn being sunnnarily disposed of by an 
army officer, Menahem. 

Fourth Period. Menahem to Hoshea (741- 
722): In the time of Menahem, Israel hadat last to 
deal directly with the Assyrians, who under Viglath 
pileser 111. were now beginning their final era of 
conquest. In COS he bought them off fora thousand 
talents of silver. Iis reign was brief, and his son 
Pekahiah. after ruling little more than a year, was 

slain by his general Pekah (735). In 


Vassalage, 734 the Assyrians returned, To cope 
Revolt, With them Pekab madden alliance with 


and Ruin. lXunaseus. The Assyrians annexed 
Galilee amd Damascus, dethroned Pe- 
kah, and put an intriguer, IEloshea, in his place. 
Over the central remnant ITosliea reigned as an As- 
syrian vassal till in 724 he was incited to revolt by 
Egypt under the Ethiopian dynasty. Samaria was 
soon placed under siege, and at the end of 722 was 
taken. Of the little kingdom 27,290 people were 
deported, and it was made an Assyrian province. 
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ISRAEL, PEOPLE OF: in the Bille “Is 
rael? is the national name of the people who are 
known racially as "llebrews;" In the tribal condi- 
tion no comprehensive name was historically applied 
to the whole people. The story (Gen. ХАН 24 et 
seq.) of the change of name from “Jacob " to “ls. 
rael” is in part a reflex of the historical fact of the 
union of the tribes und of their tinal triumph over 
the Canaanites. 

I. Origin of the People: Whether regarded 
politically or cthnologically, Israel must be consid- 
ered a composite people. This appears both from 
the genealogical statements of the Bible and from 

recorded instances of racial amalga- 

Ultimate mation. It is not, however, casy to 

Babyloni- determine exactly all the racial ele 
an Origin. ments of Jeracl; and the besinnings 

are involved in greatest obscurity. A 
primary Dabylonian contribution is at least proba 
ble. The tradition that Abram as the founder of 
the race eame from Ur of the Chaldees is meaning- 
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lows if it isa mere geographical reference; and the 
fact that the Hebrews shared with the Baby lonians 
their oldest literary reminiscences, such as eharac- 
teristic forms of the Creation and the Flood stories, 
is apparently a confirmation of the tradition, 

The more immediate Biblical tradition is to the 
effect that Israel was fundamentally Aramean; and 
this belief is not incompatible with partial Baby- 
ошар descent. ‘Phe course of tbe carliest history 
wis perhaps somewhat as follows: During the 
Babylonian domination i ES west eountry—not 
liter than about 1600 ne ı party of emigrants 
from the lower Euphrates ¢ came to the region about 
Charran, the seat of an oll Babylonian colony. 
After a time certain families of them went farther 
to the west and south, settling in seattered bands 
both east and west of the tordan. From these the Fle- 
hraic peoples, including the Hebrews proper, the Mo 
ahites, Ammonites, and Edomites, claimed descent. 

M the ancestors of the Tlebrews proper the old 
alliliations were maintained for a time hy Aramean 
accessions, so that later it could be said of Isracl, 
“an Aramean nomad was thy father” (Dent, xxvi. 
5. Mor 

II. Tribal History: There are thus given a few 
sturdy clans, the most prominent being marked olf 
by their Aramean atliliations, forming settlements 
for themselves in Palestine and never wholly aban- 
doning them, till by superior moral and physieal en- 
ergy they make good their claim to the possession of 
most of the country. By putting in most probable 
chronological order the substance of the patriarchal 
and tribal traditions and genealogical tables, and 
utilizing the scanty notices from outside sonrces, 
the following tentative outline history may be con- 
structed: 

1. The Tribes Before the Exodus: Most, if not all, of 
the tribes of Israel had some kind of organic exist- 
ence before 1200 r.c., the approximate date of the 

Exodus from Egypt, though they may 


Early not in ай cases have then borne the 
Existence names which have become historical. 
of The seheme of the Twelve Tribes is a 


the Tribes. later construction, based in part upon 
genealogical data and in part upon 
geographical boundaries; yet this scheme is still the 
chief guide for determining the tribal distribution 
in the period preceding the invasion. 

The traditional classification of the tribes (Gen, 
xxx.) into the sons of Leah, the sons of Rachel, and 
the sons of their two maids is of essential historical 
value, The eldest four were the first to make an 
independent settlement in Canaan, Reuben was 
the first leader; but he early lost his preeminence, 
and made his permanent home across the Jordan. 
Simeon and Levi were almost destroyed in a feud 
with Canaanites of the region of Sheeliem, with 
whom they had made an alliance. The scattered rem- 

nants of Simeon were later absorbed 

Division by Judah. Whether Levi at length 
and Distri- became rehabilitated in Isracl as the 

bution of priestly tribe is not quite certain (see 
the Tribes. LrvirES) Judah in these early days 

allied himself with Canaanites of the 
districts of Adullun and Timnath, and maintained 
his tribal existence in spite of many disasters (Gen, 
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XXXviil.). Early and late 4udah derived strength 
from the absorption of outsiders. 

Some sort of settlement was also probably made 
by Issachar and Zebulun in the plain of Jezreel and 
northward before the return from Egypt, which 
would acconnt for the prominence of these tribes so 
soon after that era (Judges v.) in those fertile and 
much-coveted regions, Joseph and Benjamin are 
of more relative consequence in Palestine after than 
before the sojourn in Egypt. In the earlier time 
the ambition and progress of the tribe of Joseph ex- 
cited the jealousy of the other tribes, and it was 
compelled to migrate into Egypt, as was the Tash. 
jon with many Asiatics during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties. Benjamin as a tribe in Ca- 
naan was perhaps non-existent till after the Egyp- 
tian era. The historical location of Gad, Asher, 
Dan, and Naphtali is suggestive of their predomi- 
nantly foreign origin, Which explains their being 
accounted as the sons of the maids of Leah and 
Rachel. As connected with Israel they were not 
prominent till the time of the general settlement. 
But in the Egyptian records of abont 1300 B.C. a 
people called “ Aseru ? then occupied the territory 
later ascribed to Asher. 

The question of a federation of any of the tribes 
is obscure. Dut there seems to have been an * [srael " 
in sóme sense in Canaan before the Exodus, for 
Mefr)jneptah, son of Rameses 11., refers to hav- 
ing devastated Israel in Canaan. No other supposed 
monumental allusion to Jacob or Joseph or the Jle- 
brews can be used as yet for historical purposes. 

2. The Egyptian Era and the Exodns: Meanwhile 
the people of Joseph prospered so greatly in Egypt 
that many families from kindred tribes migrated 
thither, Buta change of policy under the kings of 
the nineteenth dynasty brought about a sore op- 
pression of the Hebrews, so that their life there be- 
cune intolerable. The great design of restoring 
them to Canaan was eherished by Moses, a. Hebrew 
of Egyptian education, but at. this time a fugitive 
in the peninsula of Sinai in consequence of active 
partizanship in the cause of his oppressed brethren 
There he adopted the religion of his hosts, the 
Kenites, who were worshipers of Vnwu. Пе then 
returned to Egypt, induced his people to migrate 
with him, and effected a passage of an arm of 
ihe Red Sea when hard pressed by the pursuing 
Egyptians. After this deliverance it became easier 
for the fngitives to make the worship of Y inwr their 
own; and the new religions bond was strengthened 

by a prolonged visit to the seat of 
Moses and Үнүп, Mount Sinai. Of this religion 
Jahvism. Moses was the first priest, though 

the ministry was subsequently trans- 
ferred to other hands. As civil leader and priest in 
one he was the supreme judge; and as the inter- 
preter of the will of Yuwu he was the first and in 
a sense the greatest of the prophets. Law und 
justice, the rudiments of which were imparted 
by Moses to his peaple, were also of the essence of 
revelation. 

3. The Occupation of Palestine: The tribesmen of 
Joseph, now divided into two great clans, were nat- 
urally the head and front of, the movement npon 
Palestine. Their main endeavor was to effect an 
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entrance into * the ШИ country of Ephraim,” where 
their kinsmen were most numerous. Attempts to 
reach this goal by the west and south were fonnd 

to be hopeless; and after many Jong 
Settlement delays a détour was made around the 

East of landi of Edom, a union being effected 

the Jordan. withthe Israclitish population already 

east of the Jordanandtheirallies. The 
chief foes of all the Hebraice peoples of this time 
were the Amorites, who by the invasion of the 
newcomers were driven out of Gilead and the north- 
ern border of Moab, with the result that new Isracl- 
itish settlements were made in the region north and 
south of the Jabbok., 

With these achievements the life and work of 
Moses were finished. Jis place was taken by 

Joshua, the representative of the dom- 
Settlement inant trihe of Ephraim. Under the 
in Canaan new leadership the Jordan was crossed 

Proper. near Jericho (e. 1160 15.60.); and with 

the entrance into the central high- 
lands, the old israel already in Palestine and the 
new immigrants, endowed with the spirit of a world- 
conquering religion, made common cause in the 
gradual occupation of the land of promise and the 
realization of a national ideal. И is doubtful, how- 
ever, Whether there was any complete federation of 
the tribes before the era of the kingdom. For more 
than a century thesettlement extended itself, partly 
through conquest, hut chietly through peaceful as- 
similation of the Canaanitish commnuities. Mainly 
becanse the Canaanites could maintain themselves 
in fortified cities a complete and speedy conquest of 
the whole country was out of the question (comp. 
Judgesi.) Against the more numerous and wealthy 
but divided Canaanites the main advantage pos- 
sesscd by the Hebrews was common action over ap 
extended area, inspired by Jand-hunger and by relig- 
ions enthusiasm. 

At lirst aggression was naturally the chief factor. 
The occupation of the central hill country laid the 
foundation of the great. settlement of the people of 
Joseph with Ephraim itself in the center, Manassch 
(Machir) in the north, and the new tribe of Benjamin 
in the south. This territory was firmly held and 
long remained the kernel and defense of Israel. The 
other tribes adjusted themselves gradually to this 
primary condition. Those to the north, Jssachar, 
Zebulun, und Naphtali, strengthened their. hold 
upon the plain of Jezreel aml beyond, and in an 
early stage of the general occupation (е, 1130 p.c.), 
by the help of Machir (Manasseh), Ephraim, and 

benjamin (Tiulsres v.), made wood their claim against 

а desperate combination of northern 

Fortunes of Canuanites. The southern tribes, 
the Tribes. Judah, Simeon, and Dan, took little 
part in the distinetive work of secur- 

ing Canaan for Israel. Yet Judah, virile and enter- 
prising, continually enlarged itself from well-chosen 
centers, absorbing whole clans of outsiders, such as 
the Kenites and the Kenizzites, as well as the rem- 
nant of Simeon. Dan held à part of the Shephela 
by precarious tenure, first against the Canaanites, 
and later against the Philistines, till it was forced to 
migrate to the foot of Hermon, where it thenceforth 
remuined inactive in the common affairs of Israel. 
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lu the northwest Asher was claimed for the people 
of Yuwn (¢, v. 17), but was never assimilated. 
Gilead and Bashan became à home for emigrants, 
especially from the overcrowded territory of Manas: 
seh; and Gilead actually became synonymous with 
Ciad (75, ). | І 
4. Period of the Judges: Aftercenturies of military 
control Canaan had been relinquished by the Egyp- 
tians (e. E120 1,6.) to become in large measure the 
possession of the Israelites. bot the title of the 
new occupants was not to he undisputed. Success: 
ful raids, sometimes amounting to pretonged occi 
pations, were made by Arameans (who came in large 
numbers over the Euphrates to replace the now 
almost extinct Dlittite communities), by Meabites, 
by Miditnites, and east of the Jordan by Ammon 
ites. Only a portion of the country was attacked 
and despoiled by each of the invading hosts; and 
on each occasion a leader was raised up to deliver 
his people. The most serious incursion was that 
made by the Midianites, who (e. 1090 ne.) struck 
into the center of Israel's territory by way of the 
possessions of Manassel. After the repulse Gideon, 
the leader or “judge,” was almost made a king by 
his tribesmen; and the lack of à common leadership 
was henceforth so strongly felt that it became only 
a question of time when a kingdom of Israel should 
be established. 
The last and greatest of the judges was Samuel 
(c. 1030 в.с.). He was the first legitimate successor 
of Moses, as being an epoch-making 


The priest, prophet, and judge in one. 
National Moses had been the founder of lsrael, 
Spirit. in that he had imbued his people with 


the national spirit along with the re- 
ligion of Yaw. But the idea of nationality was 
being rapidly obliterated by the disintegrating cf- 
fect of agriculture upon a people primarily по. 
madie, by the establishment of individual tamihes 
and septs in their own several holdings and dis- 
tricts, und by the inevitable adoption almost every- 
where of Canaanitish customs, with separate city 
government and the worship ol local deitics (sce 
oN RL). 

External influences seemed still more destructive. 
Most pressing of all immediate dangers was the grow 
ing powcrol the Philistines. They had(e. 1040 в.с.) 
repeatedly defeated the armies of Israel; they had 
destroyed the sacred city of Shiloh with its shrine; 
they had seized the chief strongholds af Ephraim 
and Benjamin; and they were now holding central 
Isracl in vassalage. 

III. The Kingdom.— 1. The United Kingdom: 
Samuel now perceived that only a king could re 
claim and unite Isracl; and by him Saul, a wealthy 
landholder of Gibeah in Benjamin, was consecra 
ted to the kingly altice (c. 1050 s.c). Saul's first 
achievement was of happy omen. The town of 
Jabeshin Gilead was under siege by the Ammonites, 
and chimed the protection of the western tribes 
Saul fired the heart of Israel by proclaiming a holy 
war in behalf of this town. The resene which fol- 
lowed eave heart to the despondent tributaries of 
the Philistines; and a series of brilliant victories, in 
which the crown prinee, the noble Jonathan, took the 
lead, served to make Israel strong and united. Saul 





Israel 





gathered about him men of force and promise, and 
gave them the command of chosen bodies of militia. 
Abner, the captain of the host, was a brave and 
skilful leader; and among the officers was a youth 
of wenius, David, the son of Jesse of Bethlehem in 
Judah, the first of that tribe to take an active part 
in the attairs of Israel. Jonathan and. David became 
fast friends; and their alliance. promised. well for 
the redemption of their country. 

All went happily Tor a time, The Philistines, 
driven out from central Palestine, were kept at bay; 
and if Saul had been a statesman as well as a sol- 
dier the state might have been saved under his 
régime. But he lacked the gift of administration 
so essential to the building up of the nation. He 
also became moody and melancholy, and suspected 
a plot against him on the part of both David and 
Jonathan, David was compelled to flee from the 
court, Пе made himself the leader of a daring 
band of outlaws. Though often pursued by Saul, 
he would not retaliate. TIe became a nominal vas- 
sal of the King of Gath, but helped the Philistines 
as little, and his own men of Judah as much, as 
possible. The Philistines, unable to penetrate the 
western passes of Benjamin and Ephraim, marched 
northward, and struek at Israel. from the plain of 

Jezreel. On a slope of Mount Gilboa 

Battle — thefateful battle was fought, in which 

of Gilboa. Saul and three of his sons, Jonathan, 
Abinadab, and Melebishua, laid down 

their lives; and the Israelites once more became 

tributary to their terrible foes (€ 1000 1.6.). 

David had laid for himself the foundation of a 
kingdom in his own separate tribe; and when Ish. 
baal Gshbosheth), a surviving son of Saul, was pro- 
claimed King of Israel by Abner, he (David) took 
upa royal residence in Hebron, where he reigned as 
King of Judah for some years, probably on good 
terms with his old allies the Philistines. The reign 
of Ishbaal was very brief; and he never possessed 
real authority west of the Jordan, his capital being 
at Mabanaim in Gilead. He was dethroned by his 
general after a quarrel; and Abner, when a few years 
of anarchy bad passed, handed the kingdom ever to 
David, who then received the allegiance of the elders 
of Israel (с. 995 $.6.). 

David was the political creator of Israel. Before 
him there had been national aspirations, but never 
a united nation. Tle was the most commanding 
publie figure in the history of Israel. Surpassed in 
the art of war by his general and near relative, 
Лоар, to whom he owed most of his military sue- 
cess, he was nnurivaled in his genius 
for statesmanship. Iis eventual com- 
parative failure as a ruler was due to 
moral weaknesses and an overwrought 
emotional temperament, 

llis early achievements as King of Israel were the 
final expulsion of the Philistines from their garri- 
sons in the central region; the capture of Jerusalem 
from the Canaanitish Jebusites, whieh he made bis 
capital and the sacred city of Vnwu, thus securing 
the alliance oF the powerful and warlike Benjamin 
and the religious allegiance of all Israel; his es- 
tablishment of an organized. administration with 
permanent state oflicials; and the formation of a 
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regular body-guard of trained soldiers as the nu- 
cleus of a standing army. 

There soon began a period of foreign wars, which 
ended in the subjugation of the Moabites, Edoniites, 
and Ammonites, besides the Arameans of southern 
and central Syria. Israel's suzerainty over all of 
these except the Arameans lasted till well into the 
reign of David's successor. 

The kingdom proper was, however, not fully 
organized internally; and David's own crimes and 
follies came nearly rending it into fragments. 
Adultery with Bath-sheba, the wife of a faithful 
ollicer, and the murder of the husband were fol- 
lowed in the latter half of his reign by fatal dissen- 
sions among the children of his many wives, and 
finally by the open rebellion of Absalom, the heir to 
the throne. Through the fidelity of a few devoted 
friends David's safety was secured, and through the 
strategy of doab, Absalom was defeated and slain. 
Local dissensions were once more outwardly healed, 
and the closing years of the great king's reign were 
passed in comparative tranquillity. A court intrigue 
at the close of David's days put an end tothe preten- 
sions and the life of the next heir, Adonijab, and 
thereby Solomon, son of Bath-sheba, suceeeded to 
the throne (е. 065 B.C.). 

Solomon's merits were fewer and his demerits 
more numerous than those of his father. Пе culti- 
vated peace and friendship with his neighbors, de- 
veloped trade and production, and organized the 
kingdom into administrative districts; and by the 
aid of workmen aud materials brought from Phenicia, 

he erected the great Temple on Moriah 

Solomon. along with a gorgeous palace for him- 

self. On the other hand, he was sen- 
sual in his habits, and without religious depth or 
steadfastness. Пе impoverished tlie rest of the king- 
dom to build up Judah and Jernsalem, to repay his 
debts to the Phenicians, to maintain a splendid 
court, and to gratify his own luxuriousand extrava- 
vant tastes. Defore his reign was ended he had lost 
the allegiance of all the vassal states, and provoked an 
ominous discontent throughout northern Israel. ₪ 
reign was the first epoch of Hebrew literary his- 
tory; for then was made the oldest colleetion of 
epic ballads and of the traditions of tribal heroes. 

2. The Divided Kingdom: At the death of Solomon 
(934 1.0.) his son Rehoboam claimed kingship over 
all Israel. But the discontent in the northern tribes 
showed itself at once in a great *folkmote" at She- 
chem. There they chose as their king Jeroboam, an 
Ephraimite who had been a fugitive in Egypt on ac- 
count of an attempt at rebellion in the reign of Sol- 
omon. Benjamin, in whose territory were Jerusalem 
and the Temple, remained with Judah. Thns the 
ideal of a united Israel was shattered forever. Thence- 
forth for a time there were enmity and strife be- 
tween north (Israel) and south (Judah); and though 
there came at Jength a longer period of almost un- 
broken peace, yet the hope of reunion was never 
again cherished. 

Despite the popularity of Jeroboam’s election, 
northern Israel was kept in a state of partial or total 
anarchy for half a century. To compete with the 
Temple at Jerusalem shrines were erected at Dan 
and at Beth-cl, and strong fortresses were built up 
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on both sides of the Jordan. But at tirst Israel was 
at a disadvantage as compared with Judah. The 
litter was small numerically, but it 


The had a well-disciplined force of war- 
Northern riors along with the legitimate seat of 
Kingdom. government and worship. The real 


founder of the Northern. Kingdom 
was Omri (886 p.c.) who built the strong fortress 
Samaria and made it his capital. Under his dy- 
nasty friendship was cultivated with both dudahites 
and Phenicians, and east of the Jordan strenuous 
war was waged with the rising power of Damascus. 
llis successor, Ahab (875), continued his policy, but 
Joram, the son of Ahab, was overthrown and slain 
by the usurper Jel. 

The new dynasty suffered terribly at the hands of 
Damaseus, but after that powerful state hud been 
crushed. by the Assyrians (797) Israel revived, and 
under Jeroboam 11. (783-712) attained to the height 
of its power.  Jeroboam's successors, however, 
had brief and unfortunate reigns until in 753 both 
Damascus and Samaria were captured hy the As- 
syrians, who annexed the whole of Israel north 1 
1670061. Tloshea, the vassal king in Samaria, re- 
belled in 724 at the instigation of the intriguin 
Ethiopian dynasty in Egypt, and his capital w: 
taken after a siege lasting till the end of 722. 
Many of tlie people of the kingdom were exiled, und 
their places were taken by heatl:en colonists deported 
thither from Babylonia. Of internal matters the 
most important were the rise and influence of the 
preaching prophet Elijah (е. 870) and אוו‎ 
and of the first great literary prophets, Amos (с, 760) 
and Hosea (с. 740). 

The kingdom of Judah, after its carly successes 
against Israel, played a subordinate role for over a 
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century. Its fiercest struggles—of varying success 
— were waged with the Edomites; and 

The it continued to grow by the naturali- 
Southern zation of outsiders to the south. Under 
Kingdom. Uzziah (783-758) it reached the height 


of its prosperity, having much of Phi- 
listine and Edomite territory under tribute. Dut in 
734, under Ahaz (135-119), it became tributary to 
the Assyrians, who were then ravaging northern 
Palestine. Ahaz's son, Hezekiah (719-690), joined 
in an important revoit against Assyria in 70. Tle 
kingdom was laid waste; many inhabitants were 
deported; and Jerusalem was saved from capture 
only through the breaking out of a plague in the 
Assyrian army near the border of Egypt. Thencc- 
forth almost till the fall of Nineveh (607) dudah 
continued an Assyrian vassal. 

In 608 Palestine was traversed by an Egyptian 
force under Pharaoh-Necho; and the young king, 
Josiah (639-608), having marched out to give him 
battle, was defeated and slain. A brief Egyptian 
régime was terminated in 604 by the great Nebu- 
chadnezzur of Babylon, who had succeeded to the 
fallen empire of Assyria. The Egyptians, expelled 
from Palestine, still Kept intriguing, and Judah under 
dehoiakim (605-597) was induced to rebel in 595. 
The next year the newly ascended king Jehotachin 
was taken with his city and deported to Babylonia 
with many of his subjects, including the prophet 
Ezekiel. In 555 Judah again rebelled under Zede- 
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kiah (598-586). In 5586 Jerusalem was taken, the 
king apd many more of his people were deported, 

anl the kingdom was finally abolished. 
IV. The Babylonian Régime: Over the Jndah 
ites left in Palestine a governor of their own race 
Gedaliah, was appointed, 1n a few 


The years he was assassinated by an apos- 
Remnant .tatenumed Ishmael Asa punishment 
in for the murder а third deportation 
Palestine. was made to Babylonia, while a bund 


of fugitives, taking the aged prophet 
Jeremiah with them, made their way to Egypt ard 
were heard of Ho more. A considerable number still 
remained in Palestine. 

The exiles, as a whole, tared well in. Babylonia 
The bulk of the tirst er principal deportation was 
placed beside the Canal Chebar, not far from Nippur 
in central Babylonia, Here and elsewhere most of 
the captives were employed on publie works, and 
many of all classes of the exiles eventually. gained 
their freedom and rose to influential positions. 
lenee Babylonia furnished a strong moral and 
financial support to Judaism for many centuries. 
| Tere, also, the faith and religious devotion of Israel 
were reuewed; the literature of the kingdom was 
studied, reedited, and adapted to the needs of the 
reviving community : and the hope of restoration to 
Palestine was preached and cherished. About 515 
this aspiration took more definite torm. Cyrus, 
King of Persia, had by that time attained to domin 
ion over the whole uplands of Asia as far as the 
shores of the .Egean Sea, und it seemed to the seers 
of Israel (the second ]saiih and others) that the 
Semitic lowlands would soon fall to him also. As 
a matter of fact, the Babylonian empire became hig 
possession when th» city of Babylon surrendered to 
his army without resistance in July, 539. 

V. The Persian Dominion: Soon thereafter 
Cyrns issued a proclamation giving the Judahite 
and other exiles permission to return to their own 
lands. The Jews gladly seized the opportunity. A 

* prince " of the Davidie line, Shesh- 


The Res- bazzar, with a large following, set out 
toration. for Jerusalem in 5355. The ditheultics 


of resettlement were enormous, largely 
due to jealousy and intrigue on the part of the 
Samaritans and other peoples of Palestine. The 
foundation of a temple was laid; but it was not till 
521, when Darius llwstaspes, the great patron of 
subject religions, gave'turther encouragement, that 
a decisive impulse was given by the exertions of 
Zerubbabel, a prince of the same royal line, sup- 
ported by a contingent of new colonists. Through 
his agency along with that of Joshua the high 
priest, and the inspiring words of the prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah, the Temple was completed 
aud dedicated in 516. 
The Hebrew settlement was still little more than 
a struggling colony; and during the next two gen- 
erations it showed a marked decline in religious 
earnestness and therefore in social and political weal. 
Separation from the heathen and semi heathen peo- 
ples of the whole region was indispensable. But 
iuterimarriages with them were frequent; and with 
these allianees the practises of forbidden cults went 
hand in band. A great reformation was now 
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bronght about by Ezra, a priest and a seribe in 
Babylonia, who came to Jerusalem (4987), with au- 
| thority from King Artaxerxes L, to 
Reforms of reform the Jewish community. lis 
Ezra and ellorts would have been of little avail 
Nehemiah. if they had not been backed np by 
the powerful influence of Nehemiah, 
a Jewish cupbearer of Artaxerxes, who came with 
a royal escort aud with a governor's commission to 
set right the affairs of his compatriots in Palestine. 

Nehemiah, whose genius was eminently practical, 
rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem; forced the richer 
Jews to release the property mortgaged to them by 
their poorer brethren; forbade the taking of usury, 
the contracting of mixed marriages, and the prof- 
anation of the Sabbath, Ezra’s greatest work was 
the more lasting, being nothing less than a new edi- 
tion of the Law, whieh soon became the strongest 
pillar of Judaism. lt was read before a great con- 
gresation in 411. A second visit of Nehemiah in 
432 resulted in the vigorous carrying cut of some of 
the most sorely needed reforms. 

During the century that followed till 330 little is 
aceurately known of the fortunes of the Jewish state. 
The people were homogeneous; and the result of the 
labors of Nehemiah and Ezra was seen in the Tact 
that the religious purity of the community was 
maintained. 

VI. The Hellenistic Era: The conquests of 
Alexander the Great brought Зула under ITellenis- 
tic influence, at first chietly exercised by the Ptole- 
mies of Bgy pt from Alexandria as a center (523-203), 
and later by Antiochus Ill. of Syria and his two 
successors, reigning in Antioch (203-165). 

What the Egypt of the Pharaohs had failed to do 
in Palestine, the Egypt of the Ptolemies in large 
measure accomplished. Not only was a political 

control established there, but a strong 
Rule of the intellectual intluence was exercised. 
Ptolemies. Ptolemy Logi, who occupied Jerusa- 
lem in 320, took large numbers of 
Jews to Egypt as colonists and prospective citizens. 
Other Jews followed, strong in their loyalty to the 
Judaism established by Ezra: forerunners and types 
of faithful Jews ever sinee scattered throughout the 
world. The Jews prospered in Egypt; and Alex- 
andria reacted upon Jerusalem in matters intellec- 
tual, The Egy ptian capital became a center of Jew- 
ish learning; and the devoted Jews who resorted for 
worship to their Holy City familiarized the people of 
the home land with the enlarged outlook and knowl- 
edge of the world acquired in Egypt. Moreover, 
the first Greck translation of the Old Testament was 
made and used by ITellenistie Jews. On the whole, 
the Ptolemaic régime was a benefit to Judaism. 

Jn 203 Antiochus IIL wrested Judea from 
Egypt. Mader his second suceessor, Antiochus 
Eipiphanes, the fatal epoch of world- 
linessand compromise with heathenism 
legan with the suceess of his endeavor 
to corrupt the priesthood. Ilis next 
step was to seize the Temple and profane it. 

VII. The Maccabees: At this juncture a hero- 
ism worthy of the best days of Israr] was displayed 
by the noble priest Mattathins of the Ilasmonean 
family, who in 167 raised the standard of rebellion. 


Seleucid 
Dominion. 





Under his son and successor, Judas Maeeabens, 
Jerusalem was recovered, the Temple purified, aud 
its worship restored (165). The role of the Macea- 
bees was finally established in Judea, and was main- 
tained for a full eentury, till Syria beeame a Roman 
province. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Joseptius, Ant.; the histories of Gratz (1853 et 
seg. ; Engl. ed., abridged, 1891 et seg.), Ewald (1504 et seq.), 
Hitzig (1869), Stade (1557 et seq.), Renan (1887 et seq.), Kittel 
(ISS8, 1892), Wellbausen (1894), Kiostermann (1506), Kent 
(1806 et seq.), Piepenbring (1898), Cornill (1898), Winckler 
(1895, 1900), and Gutke (1809); Milman, History of the Jews 
(1825); F. W. Newman, Hebrew Monarchy Ost7); Stauley, 
History of the Jewish Church; McCurdy, History, Proph- 
een, and the Monuments (sot et seq.) : articles on Israel 
by Wellhausen in пере. Brit. by Barnes in Hastings, Dict. 
Bible; and by Guthe in Cheyne and Black, Areye. Bibl. 
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ISRAEL: First “Hochmeister” (chief rabbi) of 
Germany; lived at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Пе was called to this office by a special 
edict of Rupert III., issued May 3, 1407. In this 
ediet the emperor says that, in conseqnenee of coin- 
plaints made before him of maladministration of 
communal atlairs by eertain German rabbis, he has 
decided to create the otlice of * Iloehmeister ” to con- 
trol all the German rabbinates ; he named Israel as the 
first " Ioehmeister" on account of his vast knowl- 
edge of Jewish lore, his oratorical talent, and his 
scrupulous honesty. The seat of the new chief rabbi 
seems to have heen Nuremberg. — Israel's authority, 
however, was contested, and in the same year (Nov. 
33) Rupert issued a new edict, by which he im- 
posed a fine of twenty gold marks upon any Jew or 
Jewess who should disobey the orders of the chief 
rabbi. Notwithstanding this, the German rabbis 
continued to maintain their opposition to Israel, 
whom they accused of having solicited his post from 
the emperor, and thereby given the government oc- 
easion to meddle in Jewish communal atfairs; they 
also accused him of having been exacting in the 
levying of taxes in order to win the good graces of 
the emperor. Bee ISRAEL OF KREMS; JToCHMEISTER 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Wiener, Regesten zur Gesch, der Juden in 
f utsehland, pp. 65, 121 (f seg., Giidemann, Gesch. iii. 35. 
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ISRAEL: Ап Eastern family of rabbis and au 
thors whose members dwelt in Alexandria, Jerusa 
lem, and Rhodes, where they held important posi- 
tions. It included: 

Abraham Israel: Rabbinical author; lived at 
Alexandria in the cighteenth century (see ISRAEL, 
זגזצצ\]ן‎ ABRAHAM). lis son was Moses ben 
Abraham Israel, who held the ofliee of chief rab- 
bi of Alexandria Trom 1784 to 1802, 

Elijah Israel: Chief rabbi of Alexandria from 
1773 to 1754. We wrote: "'Ugat Eliyahu” and * Kol 
Eliyahu,” responsa; * Kisse Eliyahu,” on the four Tu- 
rim; “Shene Kliyahn,” sermons; “ Aderet Eliyahu,” 
commentary on Elijah Mizrahi. Ile left two sons, 
Moses ben Elijah Isracl and Jedidiah ISRAEL. 

Judah Israel: Son of Moses ben Elijah Israel; 
chief rabbi of Rhodes; lived at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Пе was the author of "Kol 
Yelndah " and “Shebet Yehudah." 

Moses Israel: Rabbi at Jerusalem, and, from 
1714 to 1727, chief rabbi of Rhodes. Jle was sent 
to Morocco as a collector by the city of Safed, before 
he removed to Rhodes; and he was sent to Italy in 
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the same capacity by Jerusalem (1731). Tle was the 
author of " Mas’at Moshch,” responsa, Constantino- 
ple, 1735. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Sarm ha-Gedolim: Hazan, Ha-Ha- 
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ISRAEL OF BAMBERG: Tosatist; tlourished 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. le 
was a pupil of Samuel of Bamberg, to whose rab- 
binate he succeeded. Zunz (* Z. G.” p. 40) supposes 
that Israel of Bamberg was the father of Jedidiah 1 
Nuremberg, who flourished about 1270-80, and 
Whose son Israel was killed at Bamberg in 1298, a 
time of persecution (Salfeld, * Martyrologium," p. 
19). It is likely that Israel of Bamberg was also the 
father of Anna, killed at the same time )7.(. The 
tosafot of Israel of Bamberg are quoted by Mor- 
decai (Shab. No. 206; ‘Ab. Zarah Nas. S17, 823, 855). 
Benjacob ("Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. 624) concluded 
that these tosafot are only to Altasi and not to the 
text of the Talmud. Eckstein (* Gesch. der Juden 
in Ehemaligen Fürstenthum Bamberg,” pp. LH- 
145) identifies Israel of Bamberg with Israel b. Uri 
Shraga, whose tosalot are also mentioned by Morde- 
cal (Shab, No, 656); but Kohen (in * Monatsschrift," 
xxvii. 52) thinks they were two different persons. 
BIRLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 624; ideni, 

Debarim 'Atikim, їз. 10; Zunz, Z. 7. p. 40. 
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ISRAEL BRUNA BEN HAYYIM: German 
rabbi of the fifteenth century. Ile was at first rabbi 
of Briinn, and after the expulsion of the Jews from 
that city (1454) he settled at Ratisbon, where he 
opened a yeshibah against the wishes of Rabbi An- 
shel, who considered this an encroachment upon his 
rights Israel Brnna was upheld by the leading 
rabbis of his time, e.g., Jacob Weil and Israel Es- 
serlein of Wiener-Neustadt, who spoke very highly 
of him. In 1474 he was thrown into prison on some 
charge—possibly one of ritual murder—brought 
against him by his enemies, and was held, most likely 
for blackmail. After having spent thirteen days in 
prison Israel was liberated. There is some con- 
fusion in regard to details, and some think that he 
was twice in prison. Israel Bruna wrote a volume 
of responsa (Salonica, 1793; Stettin, 1860). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. З ed., viij. 263 et seq.; Güde- 
mann, Gesch. iii, 20 et passim. 
D. 


ISRAEL, EDWARD: American arctic ex- 
plorer: born July 1, 1859, at Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 
died May 27, 1884; edueated at the University of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. He joined the Signal Corps of the 
United States Army and became a sergeant. [n 1881 
Israel volunteered for the Lady Franklin Bay Expedi- 
tion, under the command of Gen. A. W. Greely, ac- 
companying the expedition ns astronomer (1881-84): 
in this expedition he made many valuable seientific 
observations. At times le commanded special sleigh 
parties. Although not physically robust, he often 
volunteered for geographical work; in 1882 he ren- 
dered especially important. serviee in determining the 
practicability of an overland route to Hazen Land in 
Greenland through * The Bellows” valley. The amia- 
bility of his disposition endearcd him to his comrades, 
and, being the youngest in the party, he was famil- 
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larly denominated * Benjamin," When illand starv 
ing, he refused to accept more than an equal ration. 
Isracl died before the return of the expedition. 1n 
reading the burial service, General Greely, remem 
bering that Israel was of the Jewish faith, omitted 
such portions as were inappropriate, 
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ISRAEL, HAYYIM ABRAHAM: Jtatian 
rabbi of the cizhtecnth century; lived. at Candia 
and Ancona. He wrote: (1) “Bet Abraham" (Leg 
horn, 1786), a casuistical commentary on the Tur 
Jloshen Mishpat andon the * Bet Yosef” thereto (at 
the end of the volume is a treatise entitled © Ma'a 
mar ha-Melck," on the laws of government); (2) 
ד‎ Amarot Tehorot * (25, 1781), a similar commentary 
onthe Tur Eben ha- Ezer. lsraclis quoted by Mat 
tithiah Terni in his Selat kmet (p. 78h, ed. Leg: 
horn). 


BIRLIOGRAPIC(Y : Mortara, Indice, p. 90; Zedner, Cat. Heln. 
Books Brit. Mus. p. 392. 
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ISRAEL ISSER BEN 2Е'ЕВ WOLF: Rus- 
sian rabbi; lived at Vinnitsa, Podolia, in the nine- 
teenth century. He wrote: "Slia^ur Mishpat,” no 
velke on Shuthan ‘Arnk. Woshen Mishpat, in two 
volumes, Königsberg, 1860; “Sha'ar De‘ah,” no- 
velke on the laws of interest in Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Yorch De‘ah, published as an appendix to the pre- 
ceding work. 


Greely, Lady Frauliliu Bay Evpedition, 


BIRLIOGRAPHY: Fnenü, Arnrset Visrarl, p. 690; Walden, 
Shem ha-OGralim he-Hadash, i. T4, li. 74. 
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ISRAEL, JACOB: Russian rabbi and author; 
flourished 1625-78. Te is said to have been born in 
Temesvar, and to have been rabbi in Belzyce and 
Lublin; Fürst says in Słutsk also. He wasa contem- 
porary of Samuel (Aaron) Keidanover, and perished 
during tbe Chmielnicki persecutions (1648) The 
Bodleian manuscript No. 889 (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl 
Hebr. MSS.” p. 212) contains some of his homilies 
ou the Pentateuch, entitled “ Tif'eret Yisrael.” Ilis 
more important work was the “Yalkut IJadash,” 
tirst printed at Lublin in 1645, then at Prague, 1657, 
Amsterdam, 1659, and with appendix *'"l'osafot 
Shikhat Leket” at Wilmersdorf, 1673. In later edi- 
tions it is sometimes called “ Yalkut Yisraeli,” after 
its author. The book was printed as an anonymous 
work. It contains a collection of midrashim ar 
ranged in alphabetical order, drawn not ouly from 
early midrashie works, but also from such cabalis- 
tic works as the Zohar, * Tikkune Zohar,” * Yonat 
Elem “Galan וו‎ 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 54; Azulai, 

Shem ha-Gedolim, ii s.n. ויקוט הדש‎ ; Steinschneider, Cat. 

Bodl. col, 1153; idem, Hebr. Bibl. ii. 433; Roest, Cal. Rosen- 

thal. Bill. Hebrew part, p. IH; Fürst, Bibl, Jud. il, IM ; Nea 

bauer, in Ha-Magaid, 15:0, No. 4U, p. 397, 

S. G 

ISRAEL, JAMES: German physician; born at 
Berlin Feb., 1848: M.D. Berlin, 1570. Settling in the 
German capital, he beeame in [575 assistant surgeon 
at the Ixraelitish Hospital, and in INNO chief surgeon. 
In 1891 he received the honorary title of professor. 


See |ssERLEIN Is- 


Israel, Jedidiah 
Israel Samuel 
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Israel is a prolific writer, his essays and works 
innbering more than 100. Among these may be 
mentioned: * Klinische Beiträge zur Aktinoniy kose 
des Menschen,” 1885; * Erfahrungen über Nerven- 
vhirureje;" Berlin, 1894; and “Statistische Ueber- 
sieht: über. 191 Niereuoperationen,? in “ Verhand- 
lungen des Iuternationalen Kongress zu Moskau," 
1897. 

HBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Bing. Lex. 

2 . F. T. H. 
ISRAEL, JEDIDIAH: Rabbi at Alexandria, 

Egvpt, from 1802 to 1827. died 1827; son of Israel 

Isracl, who had beld the rabbinate from 1773 to 1784. 

lle was a disciple of Jonathan Galante, and presided 

over an aeademy at Alexandria which bore the name 

“ Midrash Rab Yedidyah.” He wrote several responsa, 

some of which have been published in the works of 

Rabbi Abbahu; also annotations to * Kisse Eliyahu ” 

on the Shulhan ‘Aruk. llis treatise " Mazkeret ha- 

Gittin," on divorce, is still in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hazan, Ha-Ma‘alot li-Shelomoh, pp. 4-50, 
pom S. Max. 
ISRAEL BEN JEHIEL ASHKENAZI: 

Italian rabbi; lived at the end of the fifteenth and 

in the early part of the sixteenth century. Пе was 

corrector of the edition of the Talmud published in 

Pesaro 1511-19; and in 1518 he approved the first 

edition of Elijah Levita’s “HWa-Bahur” in Rome. 

Israel belonged to the board of Roman rabbis, and, 

it seems, excelled his two colleagues in Talinudical 

knowledge. Israel was highly respected in Rome, 
and in 1519 gave a decision on a legal question con- 
cerning Donina, the daughter of Samuel Zarfati. 

This decision still exists in manuscript (* Il Mose,” 

v. 191, No. 40; 193, Nos. 102, 119). At an advanced 

age he emigrated to Palestine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, ài. 58, 84, 93, 115. 

S. M. Sc. 

ISRAEL JOSHUA OF KUTNO: Russian- 
Polish rabbi; died at. Kutno, їп the government 
of Warsaw, July 11, 1893, at an advanced age. 
Пе studied in the yeshibah whieh was founded in 
the village of Kukhari by R. Solomon Posner about 
1835. Israel. Joshua and R. Jlayyim Wasserzug 
(Filipower) were the most famous graduates from 
that institution, which was an adjunct to the ag- 
ricultural colonies Posner had established on his 
estates. — Israel Joshua occupied various small ral- 
binates up to 1860, when be became rabbi of Kutno, 
which he consistently refused to leave for larger rab- 
binates to which le was invited from time to time. 
By many he was considered the greatest Talinudieal 
authority of Russian Poland. Ile was the author of 
* Yeshu'ot. Yisrael,” on Shnolhan ‘Aruk, Llashen 
Mishpat (Warsaw, 1870), published by his son R. 
Moses of Viskitke, his successor in the rabbinate. 

B UL Ha-Asif, vi. 1722-1735 Ahiasaf, 5655, pp. 417- 
E EE 
ISRAEL KOHEN BEN JOSEPH: Polish 

scholar; dived in the second halt of the sixteenth 

century. Пе edited the anonymous philosophical 
work “She'elot. ‘loyan ha-Neshamah,” containing 

з didogue between pupil and master on eighteen 
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questions concerning the soul (Lublin, 1566). The 
work has been translated into Judiwo-German by 
Isaae ben Ilayyim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 288; Steinschneider, Cat. Boul. 
col. 642. 


5. I. bs: 


ISRAEL OF KREMS (according to Azulai, 
“Shem ha-Gedolim, "ii, к. о, איטרי‎ FAIA, and Michael, 
“Or ha-Hayyim,” No. 1002, Israel of Kremsier): 
Austrian rabbi; tlourished in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Tle was the great-grand father 
of Israel ben Pethahiah Isserlein, who quotes him in 
his commentary on Rashi to the Pentatench, section 
"Wiayehi^" Israel was the author of * Пасопћоё 
Asheri,” notesen R. Asher’s Talmudic compendium, 
printed with the text. Gritz identifies Israel of 
Krems with the Israel whom Emperor Rupert ap- 
pointed, by a decree of May 8, 1407, chief rabbi of 
all the German communities (“Hochmeister über 
alle Rabbinen ?), giving him a certificate declaring 
him to be a great Talmndic scholar and a good 
man. Dnt as Israel's functions included the civil 
control of the Jews, and especially the collection of 
the taxes, the German rabbis opposed liis appoint- 
ment. Some of them even threatened him with 
excommunication in case he did not resign. "The 
emperor, upon hearing of this, confirmed Israel's ap- 
pointment as chief rabbi by a second decree (Nov. 
23, 1407), imposing a fine of twenty gold marks on 
any one refusing to submit to him. But the edicts 
had little effect, and the oflice of the chief rabbi be- 
came obsolete soon after its creation. No further 
mention of Israel occurs until 1415, when he is men- 
tioned in a document of Emperor Sigismund, ap- 
pointing him to superintend the colleetion of the 
Jewish taxes, in which office he was the subordinate 
of the hereditary chamberlain Conrad of Weinsberg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. Sd ed., viii. 102-104; Stobbe, 

Die Juden idu Deutschland. pp. 148, 294, Brunswick, 1566; 

Fuenn, Aeueset. Fisrarl, pp. 503-5703: Frankel-Grtin, (resch. 

der Juden in Aremsier, i. 14. 15, Breslau, 1596, 

Ме SEL‏ ה 

ISRAEL BEN MEIR: Printer and author; 
lived at Prague in the seventeenth and cigbteenth 
centuries. Ile was the author of a work entitled 
“Tanhagot Yisrael,” a treatise on the education of 
children, the tirst edition of which is anonymous 
(Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1712). In the same year 
Israel established, or helped to establish, a printing 
business at Wilmersdorf; but his name, followed by 
the letters .יר ל‎ appears only on two works of 1712: 
the “Bet Abot” of Moses Heilburg and the Tal- 
mudic treatise Вола, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat, Bodl. cols. 1168, 2914; 
Zunz, Z. (е. pp. 207-265; Steinsehueider and Cassel, in Ersch 
and Graber, неруе. section ji., part 28, p. 82. 

s. M. SEL. 

ISRAEL B. MOSES: Polish cabalist; lived at 
the end of the sixteenth century. Ile is known only 
through his book “Tamim Yahdaw,” in which all 
verses of the Psalms and the Proverbs found in the 
Zohar are collected, with the explanations there 
given. The collection is preceded by a cabalistic 
treatise on the soul and a “bakkashah " by the com- 
piler. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim; Zunz, Litera- 
tit gesch. p. 420, 


К. p В. 
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ISRAEL BEN MOSES HA-LEVI OF ZA- 
MOSC: Galician scholar; born at Boberka at tlie be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century ; died at Brody 
April, 1772. His father instructed him in Tahnud 
and Hebrew literature; but Israel was more inter- 
estel in philosophy and mathematics, which ke 
eagerly studied from Hebrew sources. This love 
for science caused him to leave his native country 
for Germany in the hope ef being able there to de- 
vote himself to his favorite studies. After having 
sojourned in many places, barely earning a Песи 
hood by teaching, he settled in Berlin, becoming 
teacher of Talmud in the Talmud Torah of Veitel- 
Heine Ephraim, Among his disciples was Moses 
Mendelssohn, whom he instructed in mathematics 
and to whom he imparted his love for philosophy. 
Israel's sojourn in Berlin, however, was not a long 
oue, Persccutions hy the Orthodox rabbis forced 
him to seek another home, and he returned to Ga- 
licia, where he lived in great poverty. The last 
years of his life were spent at. Brody. 

Jarae] was the anthor of the following works: 
(1) " Nezah Yisrael,” on the astronomical and gceo- 
metrical passages in both Talmuds (Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, 1741); (2) “Eben Yisrael,” responsa; (3) 
“Arubbot ha-Shamayim,” on ancient and modern 
astronomy (mentioned in hiscommentary on “ Hobot 
ha-Lebabot 7); (4) * Tob ha-Lebanon," commentary 
on * Hobot ha-Lebabot ” (Vienna, 1809); (5) * Nezed 
ha-Dema‘,” moral tale in rimed prose (anon., Dy- 
hernfurth, 1778); (6) * Perush,” commentary on the 
“Вп Len” of Jacob Anatoli (Z0. 1744); (7) Com- 
mentary on the “Cuzari” (Vienna, 1797). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, in Liebermann’s Volkskalender, 1853, 

p. 69; Steinschneider, Cat. Bolt. col. 1169; Carmoly, in Revue 

Oricutale, 11. 333. 

₪ | ch 

ISRAEL, OSKAR: (rirrnan physician; born at 
Stralsund Sept. 6, 1854: educated at the universities 
of Leipsic, Wiel, and Berlin (M.D. 1877). In 1578 
he entered the pathological institute of his alma 
mater as assistant; in 1883 became first assistant; 
was admitted to the medical faculty in the same 
vear as privat-docent; and in 1893 was appointed 
assistant professor. 

Israel has written many essays in the medical 
journals, especially on pathology. Пе is the antlior 
of: “Practieum der Pathologischen Ilistologie,” 
Berlin, 1883 (2d ed., 1895; translated into French by 
Letulle and Critzman): "lnternationaler Beitrag 
zur Wissenschaftlichen Medizin,” 72, 1891; * Ete- 
mente der Pathologischen Diagnose,” 25. 1893. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Bia. Ler. 

8 DE UL 

ISRAEL B. PETHAHIAH. 
Isiart HEN PETHANIAI ANUKENAZL 


ISRAEL SALANTE. See LIPKIN, ISRAEL. 


ISRAEL BEN SAMUEL ASHKENAZI 
OF SHKLOV: Talmudic cnsuist; born at Shklov 
about 1770; died at Tiberias May 13, 1839. One of 
a group of Talmudical scholars of Shklov who were 
attracted to Wilna by Elijah Gaon (see ELIJAH BEN 


See [SSE RLEIN, 


SoromMoen) (1720-97), Ashkenazi was one of “the hist 


arrivals,” and attended upon the gaon as а disci- 
ple for less than a year, He gained Elijah's confi 
dence, and was chosen to arrange for publication 


— YGEVPROL 





Israel, Jedidiah 
Israel Samuel 


the gaon's commentary to the first two parts of the 

Shadhan ‘Aruk. That on the Orah Hayyim was 

published. in Мо in 1803. Ashkenazi also pub 

lished his master’s notes to the tractate Shekalim 
of the Jerusalem "Тайип, with a commentary of 
his own, under the tithe “Tiklin JTadtin” (Mirsk, 

I812). Later he emigrated to Palestine and Dreame 

the head of the German and Polish congregations of 

Safed and then of Jerusalem. He was there sur- 

named “Ashkenazi” (the German), a name applied 

to all Jews of German extraction, in contradistinc 
tion to the Sephardim, who came originally from 

Spain or Portugal. 

After a residence of several years in the Holy 
Land, Ashkenazi went to Europe as a “sheliah " 
(emissary of the rabhis), to colleet alms for the poor 
Palestinian Jews; and in that capacity he traveled 
through Lithuania and other parts of Russia. On 
his return to Palestine he wrote his elief work, 
“Peat ha-Shulhan,” which is intended as a sort of 
supplement tothe Shulhan ‘Arnk, supplying all the 
agricultural laws obligatory only in the Holy Land, 
omitted by Carein his code. Isrnel also incorporated 
in this hook the notes of Elijah Wilna to the tractate 
Zera'im, the first order of the Mishnah, and gave 
in addition a voluminous commentary of his own 
which he called “Bet Yisrael." The work was pub- 
lished in Safed in 1856 by the printing-house of 
Israel ben Abraham Back. 

Ashkenazi is also the author of “ Nahalah u-Me- 
nohah,” a collection of responsa mentioned in the 
work above. An account of his rabbinate of Jeru- 
salem is given in Mendel ben Aaron's “Kore ha- 
»Ittim“ (Wilna, 1840). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hesehel Lewin, 'zitiyyat Eliyahu, p. 14, Wilna, 
ISM, and stettin, 1862: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, s.v. Israel 
ben Samuels Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 63; Eliezer of Botushan, 
Kin'at Soferim, 1802, s.v. Elijah Wilna. 

M. 8. PINE 


ISRAEL SAMUEL BEN SOLOMON: Polish 
Talmudic and halikic author of .קלפארא‎ Abont 
1620 he lived in Cracow. His father, a physician, 
was of Spanish origin. Israel wrote, about 162 
(1) A compendium ot the “dinim " contained in the 
four parts of the Shalhan “Атик, arranged in alpha 
betical order, under the title " Yismah Yisrael” (Cra- 
cow, 1626; Hamburg, 16%6). 1t contains likewise а 
mystical "tehinnah." The work was also published 
in parts, with Jekuthiel Kaufmann ben Abigdor's 
commentaries, collectively entitled 7110508 ha- 
Torah,” on Orah Ilay vim and Yoreh Реа, Berlin, 
1699-1700; on Eben ha- Ezer, Dyhernfurth, 1698 (ac- 
cording to Denjacob): on IIoshen Mishpat, 75. 1 
(according to Benjacob); and the four parts with 
the above-mentioned commentaries were printed 
as an entire work in Sudilkov, 1834. (2) ° Tikkun 
Shemirat Shabbat” Q*rankfort-on-the-Oder, 1695. 
Offenbach, 1719, laws on Sabbath observance. (8) 
A large halakie work based upon the Talmud, the 
Tosafot, and the Posekim, in four parts, following 
the Shulhan *Aruk, under the respective titles * Ze 
ror ha-1LIay vim," זי‎ Orhot Mishpat," * ‘Oz ha-Da‘at,” 
"Magen *Ezreka." (1) * Megalleh 'Amukot," n mys» 
tieal commentary on the l'entatench. (5) * Kerem 
Shelomoh.” a eomimcntary on Pirke Abot. (6) A 


treatise on difficult hageadic passages and mil 


Israel ben Shabbethaı 
Israeli, Isaac 
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кимнин. (7) Some other works which are cited in 
the introduction to his * Yismali Yisrael,” but have 
not heen printed. 

, 


Bepnjacob, (zar ha-Sefarim, p. ates De Rossi,‏ : צנ :וזו 
Dizionario, p. Ha; Fuenn, Кенеке! Yisrael, i. U2: Fürst,‏ 
fil. Jud. ii. (49; Nepi-Gihirondi, Toledpt (tr dole Yisrael p.‏ 
IN): Steinschneider, Ca. Bodl. cols, 1171 et seq; Zunz, Li-‏ 
feratargesch, p. 430,‏ 


S, M. Bc. 

ISRAEL BEN SHABBETHAI OF KOZIE- 
NICE (also known as the Maggid of Kozienice): 
Hasidie rabbi, cabalist, and thaumaturge; born al 
Kozienice, government of Radom, Russian Poland, 
about 1745; died in 1815. Israel was successively 
a pupil of Barr ок MEsERITZ, samuel] Shmelka 
llurwitz, and Elimelech of Lezaysk. He was а 
great. Talmudic scholar, and had many discussions 
on rabbinical matters with Phinehas ha-Levi Tur- 
witz, who iuserted in his “Gib'at Pinehas” some of 
Israch’s responsa. The " Keter Kehunnah " of Isaac 
Abraham b. Dob Berush also contains one of liis 
responsa (No. 76). After the death of Baer of Meser- 
itz (1772), Israel became the leader of the IHasiditn, 
and won numbers over to Hasidism. His renown us 
a wonder worker was so great that even Christians 
believed in his supernatural powers and resorted to 
him for aid; while Jews were attracted to hiin from 
far and near. He left a large number of works, 
mostly cabalistic; the following have been pub- 
lished: notes to the “Sefer Raziel,” printed with 
the text, Warsaw, 1812; “‘Abodat Yisrael” (Joze- 
tow, 1842), containing sermons, novelke on ITullin, 
and notes on the Pentateuch, the Ilaftarot, the 
Desa) Haggadah, and Pirke Abot; “Тео, Yis- 
rael," commentary on Psalms (1561 7); “Or Yisrael,” 
commentary on the “Tikkune Zohar,” Czernowitz, 
1862; “Nezer Yisrael,” commentary on the Zohar, 
ib. 1869; “Ner Yisrael,” commentary on the “ "Eser 
Scfirot,” on Hai Gaon's * Likkutim.” and on Joseph 
Gikatilli's “Sha‘ar ha-Shamayim”; “Bet Yisrael” 
and " Geburat Yisrael.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY! Gritz, Gesch. 2d ей. xi. 113, 50]; Walden, 
Shem ha-(Gedoliin he-Hadash, pp. 15, 76; Fuenn, Kenext 
Yisrael, p. TOL. | 
K. M. ^EL. 


ISRAEL BEN URI SHRAGA: German tosa- 
tist of the thirteenth century ; died before 1298. Lit- 
tle is known of his life or of his family. Tle was 
i pupil of the tosafist Samucl of Bamberg, and, 
about 1250, was called. to suceced his teacher as 
rabbi of Bamberg llis family perished during the 
persecution at the end of the century, after his 
death. His tosafot arc often quoted as “ Tosafot ha- 
Kanone, Israels 
SIRLLOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G6. p. 407; Salfeld, Martyrdogian, 


p. 20] ; Eckstein, (/eseh. der Juden im Ehemaligen Fürst- 
bitm Ван rg, p. 141. 
AUI 


BE 

ISRAEL OF VALABREGUE: French Tal- 
mudist of the first half of the fonrteenth century. 
he lived apparently at Tarascon, and was among 
the sinill number of Jews that remained in France 
after the expulsion in 1206. Israel was a pupil of 
Immanuel of Tarascon, and is said to have written 
several works. Gross assumes that Roteliis of Olo- 
brega, who lived at Tarascon in 1299, and is inen- 
tioned ina Latin document (Camille Arnaud, * Essai 
sur da Condition des Juifs en Provence,” p. 22, For- 





calquier, 1879), is identical with Israel, the name 
being a diminntive. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Share Ziyyon, in Berliners Magazin, tv. 
15; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 29. 


S. B. A. РЕ 
ISRAELI, ISAAC BEN JOSEPH (the 


Younger): Spanish astronomer; flourished at To- 
ledo in the first half of the fourteenth century. lle 
was a pupil of Asher ben dehbiel, at whose request 
(in 1310) he wrote the astronomical work “ Yesod 
Olam,” the best contribution on that subject to Ile- 
brew literature, It treats of geometry and trigo 
nometry as introductory to the subject-matter; of 
the structure and position of the globe; of the num: 
ber and movements of the celestial spheres; of the 
time-dillerenees in days and nights in the various 
parts of the earth; of the movements of sun and 
moon; of the solstices, the neomeniw, the eclipses, 
and the leap-years; it contains as well astronomical! 
tables aud a perpetual calendar, It also deals (iv., € 
17) with the chronological systems of other nations, 
especially Christian; and gives (iv., § 13) in chrono- 
logical order the noted personages of the Biblical, 
Talmudic, and geonic periods, following the “ Sefer 
ha-Kabbalih” of Abraham ibn Daud. This last 
was included by Zacuto in his “Sefer ha- Yuhasin." 

The * Yesod "Olim" was first published at Berlin, 
in 1777, by Jacob Shklower. A more complete edi- 
tion, With a preface by David Cassel, was published 
by D. Goldberg and L. Rosenkranz (db. 1848). Is- 
raeli's work was much studied in the Middle Ages. 
Isaac al-Lladib, Judah Bassan, and Elijah Mizrahi 
annotated it, and an anonymous author wrote а com- 
mentary to it (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." 
Nos. 2044, 746, 5). An abridgment was made in 
Arabic by the author's son Joseph Israeli ben Isaac, 
of which the Ilebrew translation, “ Kizzur Yesod 
‘Olam, " is still extant (75. No. 1319, 6). 

Israeli was also the author of two other astronom- 
ical works, “Sha‘ar ha-Shamayim” and “Sha‘ar 
ha-Milu'im," both extant in manuscript (čb. No. 
2046). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Rossi, Dizionario, р. 130; Cassel, preface 
סז‎ Yesod ‘Olam; Carmoly, ltinéraires, p. 224; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 24; idem, Hebr. Uehers. p. 596; idem, 
E Litteratur der Juden, 8 I21; Gratz, Gesch. 
с I. Br. 
ISRAELI, ISAAC BEN SOLOMON (ABU 

YA‘KUB ISHAK IBN SULAIMAN AL- 

ISRA'ILI; generally known as Isaac Israeli and 

sometimes as Isaac Israeli the Elder): African 

physician and philosopher; born in Egypt before 

832; died at Kairwan, Tunis, in 992. These dates 

are given by most of the Arabic authorities; but 

Abraham b. Hasdai, quoting the biographer апа 

ibn Sa'id al-Kurtubi ( Orient, Lit.” iv. col, 280), says 

that Isaac Israeli died in 942. Griitz (" Gesch.” v. 

236), while stating that Isaac Israeli lived more than 

one hundred. years, gives the dates 845-940; and 

Steiuselineider (* Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 988. 755) places 

his death in 950. Tsraeli studied natural history, 

medicine, mathematics, astronomy, etc. ; so that he 
was reputed to he one who knew all the seven 
sciences. Пе was a contemporary of Saadia Gaon, 

Whose works probably inspired Israeli with a love 

for the study of the Bible, 
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Israeli first gained a reputation as a skilful oen- 
list; but after he went to Kairwan he studied кеп 
eral medicine under Ishak ibn *Amran al Baghdadi, 
With whom lie is sometimes confounded (“Sefer ha- 
Yashar,” p. 104). At Kairwan his fune became 
widely extended, the works which he wrote in 
Arabic being considered by the Mohammedan pliy- 
sician as “more valuable than gems.” His lectures 
attracted a large number of pupils, of whom the 
two most prominent were Abu Ya'far ibn al- Yaz 
zar, а Mohammedan, and Dunash ibn Tamin. 

About 904 Israeli was nominated court physician 
to the last Aghlabite prince, Ziyadat АПаһ Five 
years later, when the Falnnite сай ‘Ubaid Allah al 
Mahdi became master of northern Africa, of which 
Kairwan was the capital, Israeli entered his service, 

The calif enjoyed the company of his 

As Court Jewish physician on account of the 
Physician. latter's wit and of the repartees iu 
which he succeeded in confounding 

the Greek Al Llubaish when pitted against him. At 
the request of Al-Mahdi, Israeli composed in Arabic 
several medical works, which were translated in 
1087 into Latin by the monk Constantine of Carthage, 
who elaimed their authorship for himself. [t was 
only after more than four centuries (Lyons, 1515) 
that the editor of those works discovered the plagia- 
risin and published them under the title “Opera 
Omuia Isaci,” though in that collection works of 
other physicians were erroneously attributed to 
Israeli. Ilis works were also translated into He- 
brew, and a part of his medical works into Spanish. 

On medicine Israeli wrote the following: 

* Kitab al-lTummayat,” in Hebrew, “Sefer ha-Ka- 
dahliot," a complete treatise, in five books, on the 
kinds of fever, according to the ancient physicians, 
especially ITippoerates. 

“Kitab al-Adwiyah al-Mufradah мал Aghdhi- 
yah,” a work in four sections on remedies aud 
aliments. The first section, consisting of twenty 
chapters, was translated into Latin һу Constantine 
under the title * Dixtæ Universales,” and into le- 
brew by an anonymous translator under the title 
“Tib‘e ha-Mezonot." The other three parts of the 
work are entitled in the Latin translation “ Dieta 
Particulares": and it seems that a Hebrew transla- 
tion, entitled “Sefer ha-Mis‘adim ” or “Sefer ha-Ma - 
akahin,” was made from the Latin. 

“Kitab al-Banl,” or in Hebrew, “Sefer ha-She- 
lan,” a treatise on urine, of which the author him- 
self made an abridgment. 

“Kitab al-Istiksat,” in Ilebrew, “Sefer ha-Yeso- 
dot,” a medical and philosophical work on the cle- 

ments, whieh the author treats ac- 


Medieal  cording to the ideas of Aristotle, 
Works. Hippocrates, and Galen. The Hebrew 


translation was made by Abraham b. 
llasdai at the request of the grammarian David 
Kimhi. 

“Manhig ha-Rofe’im,” or * Musar ha-Rofe’im.” 
a treatise, in fifty paragraphs, for physicians, trans- 
lated into Hebrew (the Arabic original is not ex- 
tant), and into German by David Kaufmann under 
the title " Propideutik für Acrzte” (Derliner's 
" Mugazin," xi. 97-112). 


“Kitab fi al-Tiryak,” a work on antidotes. Some 
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writers attribute to Isaac Isracl two other works 
which белге among Constantine's translations, 
namely, the” Liber Pantegni" and the * Хаце," 
ol which there are three Hebrew translations. Bul 
the former belongs to Mohannned al Razi aml the 
latter to ‘Ali ibn ‘Abbas or, according to other au 
thorities, to Israelis pupil Abu Jal ar ibn al Jazzar. 
Israeli was reputed to be a philosopher of note, 
and his philosophical works were praised by loth 

Moslem and Jewish authors, They include: 
“Kitab al-lludud wal Husin," translated into Hc 
brew by Nissin hb. Solomon (fh cent.) under the 
title * Sefer ha Gebulin мен Reshmmnim,” a phil- 
osophical work of which a Latin trans- 


Philo- lation is quoted in the beginning ol 
sophieal the "Opera Omnia.” This work and 
Works. the "Kitab al Istiksat™ were severely 


criticized by Maimonides in a letter 
to Samuel ibn Tibbon (* Iegerot hi Rambam,” p. 28, 
Leipsic, 1859), in which he declared. that they had 
no Value, inasmuch ах Isaae ben Solomon lsracli 
was nothing more than a physician. 

“Kitab Bustan al Llikmauh, " on metaphysics. 

“Kitab Акпан, а treatise on philosophy. 

“Kitab al-Madkhal fit al-Mantik,” өп logic, The 
last three works are mentioned by Ibn Abi Usaibi'a. 
but no Hebrew translations of them are known. 

“Sefer ha-Ruah weha-Nefesh;" a philosophical 
treatise, iu a Hebrew translation, on the difference 
between the spirit and the soul, published by Stein 
schneider in " Ha-Karmel? (1871, pp 400-405). The 
editor is of opinion that this little work is a frag 
ment ol a larger one. 

A philosophical commentary on Genesis, in two 
books, one of which deals with Gen. 1. 20. 

Carmoly )" Ziy von," i. 46) concludes tbat the Isaac 
who was so violently attacked by Abraham ibn Ezra 
in the introduction to his commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch, and whom be calls in other places “Isaac 
the Prattler” and * Ila-Yizliaki,” was no other than 
Isaiae Tsracli. But if Israeli was attacked by Ibn 
Ezra he was praised by other Biblical commenta. 
tors, such as Јасор b. Ruben, à contemporary of 
Maimonides, and by IHasdai. 

Auother work which has been ascribed to Israeli, 
and which more than any ether has given rise to 
controversy among later scholars, is à commentary 
on the “Sefer Yezirah.” — Steinschineider (in his 
* Al-Farabi,” p. 2485) and Carmoly (in Jost's " An- 
nalen,” ii. 321) attribute the authorship to Israeli, 
because Abrahani ibn Hasdai (see above), and Jedaiah 
Dedersi in his apologetical letter to Solomon ben 
Adret (© Orient, Lit." xi, cols. 106-169) speak of a 
commentary by Israeli on the “Nefer Yezirah,” 
though by some scholars the words “Seter Yezirah " 
are believed to denote simply the * Book of Genesis.” 
But David Kaufmann Cl. E. 1." viii. 126), Sachs 
(* Orient, Lit." Le), and especially Gritz (* Gesch.” 
v. 231, note 2) are inclined to attribute its author- 
ship to Israeli's pupil Dunash ibn Tamim. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: lon Abi Usaibi'a, "Гуни al-àtnba', ii. 36, 37, 

Bulak, 1582; ‘Abd al-Latif, Relation de Egypte (translated 

by De хасу), pp. 43, H. Paris, 1910: Hammer-Purgstall, Lite- 

raturgesch, der arabir, iv. Fb Catrributing to Israeli the 
authorship of a treatise on The pulse); Witstenfeld, Gesch, der 

Arabisehen .terzte, p. 513; Sprenger, Gesch. dir Arznct- 


Runde, il. 270: becleret Histoire de la Medeeine тере, i. 
412: carmoly ונג‎ Aere Ori utale, i. 3980 52; Grülz, Gesch. 
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За el, v. 27: Maji Ка, ti. 51, v. 41, €f passiin, Stein- 
schnenter, Cat. o, ews. 1113 117; idem, Hebr. IL viii. 
gs, ҳа. גרה‎ Dukes. in Orient, Lit. X. 657; Gross, in Monats- 


xehritt, xxviii. 3520; Joss 20 inalen, і, 405. 
RA C BÍ. SEL. 


ISRAELI, ISRAEL (vr IBN ISRAEL): 
Spanish scholar: died at Toledo 1326; probably 
identical with Isracl ben Joseph of Toledo, brother 
of the astronomer Isaac Israeli. He was a pupil of 
Asheri, for whom he translated from the Arabie the 
ordinances. (^takkanot") of Toledo and probably 
also parts of Maimonides’ commentary on the Mish- 
nah, A specimen of the translation of the latter is 
found in Asheri's commentary on Kilayim (iii. 5). 
According to Geiger (“Moses ben. Maimon,” p. 63) 
all the quotations from Maimonides in Asheri that 
vary Irom the current text are extracts from Israeli's 
translations. 

Israeli wrote an Arabie work on the ritual, trans- 
lated into Hebrew, under the title * Mizwot Zemaniy- 
yot,” by Shem-Tohb ben Jsaac Ardotial, and extant in 
the Bodleian (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” 
Nos, 904, 1081) and other libraries; also a com- 
mentary in Arabie on Pirke Abot (ih. No. 2554; 
another copy in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Milan). 
This commentary was used by Isaac ben Solomon in 
his connnentary on the first six “perakim.” Jsravli 
gives many illustrations from the ancient Jewish 
literature; and allusions are made by him to medi- 
eval works on Abot and on other subjects, His in- 
terpretutions are mostly of a philasophieal character, 
and diseussions of ethical points are fully entered 
into. On v. 19 he makes a long excursion on the 
principles ofalmsgiving. Te cites Saadia, Hai Gaon, 
Samuel ha-Maggid, Isaac ihn (hayat, and others. 

Zunz supposes Isracli to have been the author of 
the six liturgical poems for the Day of Atonement 
and the New- Year bearing tle signature “Israel,” 
Isracli’s epitaph figures in Luzzatto's “Abne Zik- 
karon,” Na, 45. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Z. ff. p. 426: idem, Literaturgesch, p. 
503: uidens Fitts, p. ЗО; Carruoly, mn Isractlitische Annalen, 
i. 1х1: Racbs. Relgitse Poesie, p. 117; Sleinsehneider, in 
Brüll's Jahrh, 1x. To; idem, Flebr. Urbers, p. 912; Fuenn, 
Keueset Y israel p. 69; "Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fa- 
thers, Appendix, No. 90, p. 46. 

S.N 1. Br. 


ISRAELIK. See Prinomcars 

ISRAELIT, DER: Diweckly periodical pub- 
lished in Galicia since 1868. It. is the organ of the 
Shomer Yisrael Assoeiation of Lemberg. of which 
its editorial staff are members; and it represents the 
liberal and progressive element of the Galician Jews. 
lt has an excellent belletristie department. 

б АЕ. 

ISRAELIT, DER: Formerly а weekly, now a 
semiweekly journal published at Mayenco, 


WT- 


many. dt was founded in 1560 by M. Lehmann 
and edited by him up to his decease. Since that 
эше Oskar Lehmann has been the editor, Valuable 


literary supplements accompany each number, 1n 
‘he fenilleten some excellent stories have appeared. 
Phe magazine represents Orthodox Judaism, to con- 
serve the interests of which it was founded. 


G, AME 


ISRAELIT DES NEUNZEHNTEN JAHR- 
HUNDERTS, DER: Periodical published in 
rermany in the first half of the nineteeth century. 





It first appeared, from Oct., 1829, up to Oct., 1841, as 
а monthly in Meiningen. Jt was then enlarged and 
issued weekly in IlIerztield from 1842 to June, 1848; 
and at Franklort in 1845 as the organ of the Frank- 
fort Reformverein. A literary supplement was is- 
sued. in 1846. Mendel Tress, à rabbi active in the 
Reform movement, was the editor, and ₪. Noldheim 
joined him during the last months of the paper's 
existence, January to June, 1919. This periodical 
was noted for its advanced theological standpoint 
and for its polemical attacks on Orthodoxy, 
a. А. M. F. 


ISRAELITE -CHRISTIANS  (Izrailskiye 
Christiyanye): To enconrage the conversion of 
Jews to Christianity, the Connnittee of Guardians 
for Israclite-Cliristians was established in Russia un- 
der Alexander 1. сате into existence by an in- 
perial decree of March 25, 1817, which describes the 
condition of vonverted Jews as full of hardship in 
consecuenee of the animosity of their former corelig- 
ionists, The government ordered all administrative 
officers to help and protect all such converts, and 
to form the Association of Usraclite-Christians, to 
which should be given Jand in one of the northern 
or southern governments. The members of the as- 
sociation were to be empowered to found settle- 
ments on the land granted, to admit strangers into 
such settlements at discretion, to engage in agri- 
culture, trades, commerce, and manufactures, and 
were to be exempted from the obligation to join 
a gid. Moreover, converts, including foreigners, 
were to be freed from all compulsory government 
service. The association was also to be permitted 
to regulate its own local ailairs and to elect dele- 
gates for that purpose. In 1513 the Committee of 
Guardians commissioned a eertain Misko to select 
suitable lands for the settlement of the israelite- 
Christians. Misko spent much time inspecting va- 
rious lands in New Russia, and decided on a tract 
near the cities of Taganrog and Mariampol. A- 
correspondenee whieh lasted six years ensued, but 
with no result. 

When M. S. Vorontzov beeame governor-general 
of New Russia (1522), the matter was referred 0 
him by Count A. N. Golitzyn. Vorontzov regarded 
the project favorably, and on making inquiries 
({823) found that the settlement had not yet been 
established, and that necessary information was still 
being collected, The formalities involved delayed 
the settlement year after year, until, in 1833, the 
committee itself ceased to exist. An inquiry, Dbe- 
gun in the office of the governor- general of New 
Russia Sept. 9, 1823, at the instance of thirty-eight 
families of Tsraclile-Christians, who petitioned that 
they be settled on the lands granted to the associa- 
tion, showed the committee to be moribund.  Ex- 
cepting two families, one resident in Odessa, the 
other in Tiraspol, these petitioners bore the names of 
" Dobrovolski” and * Kryzhanovski.” Investigation 
showed that their conversion to Christianity was 
not proved, and their petition was therefore not 
granted, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lerner, Vevrei v Nororossiskom Агане, p. 

234, Odessa, 1901. 

H. R. J. C.D 
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ISRAELITE FRANCAISE. See Pirow- 
1C VIS, 

ISRAELITISCH-THEOLOGISCHE LEHR- 
ANSTALT: Rabhinical and teachers! seminary in 
Vienna, founded 1895 at the suggestion of Wilhelin 
aml David von Guttinann and with the assistance 
of Albert von Rothschild and Freiherr von Хоп: 
warter, and opened Oct. 15 of that yenar. Il is 
subventioned by the Austrian. government. by the 
“Cultuszemcinden” of Vienna, Prague. and Lem 
berg, and by the * Landesjudensehalt 7 of Bohemia, 
and is governed by tifteen enrators. The tirst pres- 
ident was Daron von Nonteswarter, who, at his 
death, was succeeded by Moritz Karpeles: the lat- 
ter was followed hy Moritz Edler von Kuttner, 

Since 1892 the faculty has consisted of Dr. Adolf 
Schwarz, professor of Talmud, halakie Hterature, 
and homiletics, rector, апе the following professors: 
M. Friedmann (lector in the Vienna bet ha-midrash), 
in the Midrash; Dr. D II. Müller, in Bible exegesis, 
grammar, and religious philosophy; Dr. A. Büchler, 
in history; Dr. Jerusalem, in. pedagogics and Ger- 
man; Dr. Monat, in Polish; and Dr. E. ри, 
in Bohemian. The institution publishes every vear 
an annual report together with an important seien- 
tific treatise. Jn 1902 the immber of students pre- 
paring for the rabbinate was 26 and the number 
preparing to be teachers of religion, 11. 
BIRLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, Ocsterrcicehisehe Wochenschrift, 193. 

pp. SIS e£ sequ; americanu Jewish Year Book, 900, р. 513. 

1. М. 

ISRAELITISCHE ALLIANZ ZU WIEN: 
Society for the promotion of Jewish interests, 
fonnded at Vienna in 1872 by Joseph Ritter von 
Wertheimer, and modeled on the Alliance. Israélite 
Universelle of Paris. Its establishment was directly 
due to the oppression of the Jews in Rumania and 
the excesses committed against the Jews in Asiatic 
Turkey. The organizers, among whom were the 
publicist Ignatz Iuranda and the poet Leopold Kom. 
pert, proposed as an important part of their program, 
to improve Jewish cdneation in Austria and more 
especially in Galicia by organizing and supporting 
schools, and by other suitable means. The other 
object of the society, "to alVord ellicient relief to 
Jews where they still sufer by reason of their 
"ce," claimed subsequently the larger part of its 
attention, in consequence of the many persecutions 
in the eountrics on the eastern border. On account 
of the geographical sitnation of Vienna, it was the 
task of the Israelitische Allianz to render first assist- 
ance to refugees from eastern Europe. Thus the 
society expended ahont 862,000 crowns for the relief 
of the persecuted Russian Jews in 1381-82, and about 
367,000 crowns for that of the Rumanian emigrants 
in 1900-02, 

Ina conference held at Vienna in Aug., 1882, and 
attended by all the relief committees. of western 
Europe, the Israelitische Allianz was entrusted with 
the management of the relief-work in behalf of the 
Russian Jews, and it was represented at all of the 
succeeding international conferenees of similar char- 
acter. The Allianz raised ahont 220,000 crowns for 
the victims of the massacre of Kishinef. The board 
of directors frequently had occasion to intervene 
personally with Count Goluchowski, foreign minis- 
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ter of Austria, in behalf of the Rumanian Jews: and 
a memorandum laid before him by the society is re 
printed in its report for 1909, 
The educational work of the Israclitisehe Allianz 
in Galicia has been carried on since 18902 through the 
baron de Hirsch Fund for Galicia and 


Edu- Bukowina., "The society was con 
cational fronted with new tasks at home by the 
Work. groth of anti-Semitism in Austria: 


was called upon to aid the sufferers‏ זו 
from the anti-Jewish excessesat Prague and Nachod,‏ 
at Wolleschau and Nensandec, and the vietims of‏ 
mob prejudice in the Hilsner trialed Polna. 1t also‏ 
offers subsidies to poor provincial communities, in‏ 
order that they may maintain religious instruction‏ 
and to numerous educational and charitable societies.‏ 
According to the report lor 1902 there were 3,000‏ 
regular members (including many societies as cor-‏ 
porate bodies), each paving a minimum contribution‏ 
oF 6erowns; 1.19 of these were in Vienna. Income‏ 
in 1902: annual contributions, 25.794 crowns: dona-‏ 
tions, 9.016 crowns; interest, 10,103 crowns: and‏ 
gifts for special relief. President. (1903), David‏ 
Hitter von Gutmann; first vice president, Dr. Alfred‏ 
Stern; secretaries, 1874-76, Dr. P. Frank? (subse‏ 
quently rabbi at Berlin); 1880-980, Dr. M. Fried-‏ 
länder; and since 1901 Rabbi A. Kaminka.‏ 


DPIBLIOGRAVHY : 11 ports of the Ismeltisehe Allianz. 
D. A. k. 


ISRAELITISCHE ANNALEN: Weekly 
journal; published in Frankfort-on-the Main, The 
first number appeared dan. 4, 1839; it discontinued 
publication Dec. 24, 1841. The well-known histo- 
rian Isaac Marcus Jost was its editor. The journal 
printed Jewish news from all points and articles on 
Jewish literature and history. dts theological posi- 
tion was neutral, aud its chief value lay in its his- 
torical work. 

G. NO BET 


ISRAELITISCHE BOTE. 


ISRAELITISCHE GEMEINDEBLATT. 
See PERIODICALS. 

ISRAELITISCHE GEMEINDE- UND FA- 
MILIENZEITUNG. See PERIODICALS, 


ISRAELITISCHE GEMEINDE- UND 
SCHULZEITUNG. See РЄ vis. 


ISRAELITISCHE GEMEINDEZEITUNG. 
See PERIODICALS 

ISRAELIETISCHE 
PERIODICALS 

ISRAELITISCHE LEHRER. 
TENDS. 

ISRAELITISCHE LEHRER UND KAN- 
TOR. see Ji Delt, PRESS. 

ISRAELITISCHE LEHRERZEITUNG. 
See PERIODICALS 

ISRAELIETISCHE LETTERBODE. 
PERIODICALS, 

ISRAELITISCHE MERKUR. 
ICALS. 

ISRAELIETISCHE NIEUWSBODE. 
PRIODICALS, 


See PERIODICALS. 


JAARBOEKJE. 


See 


See PERIOD- 
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ISRAELITISCHE SCHUL- UND PREDI- 
GERMAGAZIN: Monthly periodical, published 
in Magdeburg by Ludwig Philippson. li first ap- 
peared in 1834, and continned up to the end of 1536. 
It was the precursor of the “Allgemeine Zeitang 
des Judenthums,” and contained articles of Iiniletic 
and pedagogie interest. At times short notices of 
current happenings appeared in it. 

С Ac MINE: 


ISRAELITISCHE SCHULZEITUNG. See 
PERIODICALS, 

ISRAELITISCHE VOLKSBLATT. See 
PERIODICALS. 

ISRAELITISCHE VOLKSLEHRER-: 
Monthly, published at Frankfort-on-the-Main, It 
was founded in 1851, and continued to 158682, Tt was 
edited by Leopold Stein; 
in its last years S. Atiss- 
kind, the publisher of tlie 
feuilletonistie family jour 
nul “Der Freitagabend,” 
was associated with him 
in the editorship. The 
journal was popular iu 
tone, and published ser- 
mons, rabbinical decisions, 
and discussions on relig- 
lous matters. 

Ө. WORT. Ps 


ISRAELITISCHE 
WOCHENSCHRIFT 
FÜR DIE RELIGIO- 
SEN UND SOCIALEN 
INTERESSEN DES 
JUDENTHUMS: 
Weekly journal, published 
at Breslau and later at 
Magdeburg. The first 
number appeared Jan. 5. 
[810; the last toward the 
close of 1894. lt was 
edited successively by A. 
Treuenfels and M. Rah- 


| 








the university of his native town (M.D. 1845). He 
established. himself as a physician in Amsterdam. 
where, in 1867, he became lecturer on the history of 
medicine and hygiene at the Athen®um. In 1877 
he was appointed assistant professor at the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam. 
Among Israels’ works may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing, all of which were published in Amsterdam: 
"'Dwee Epidemien in Nederland,” 1853; " De Saler- 
nitaansehe School,” 1856; “Bydragen tot de Ge- 
schiedenis der Lepra іп de Noordelyke Nederlanden, 
18557; "De Gesehiedenis der Diphtheritis Beknopt 
Medegedeelt,” 1861; " Bydragen tot de Geschiedenis 
der Geneeskunde in Nederland,” 1873; “Ое Keizer- 
snede by Levenden, Volgens den Babylonischen Fal- 
iind," 1882. Ile also translated into Dutch Ideler's 
" Allgemeine Diütetik für Gebildete" (Amsterdam, 
| 1851) and llüser's “ Lelır- 
buch der Geschichte der 
Medizin ” (th. 1855-59). 
From 1874 to 1876 lsra- 
els was editor of “ Hy gieia, 
Weekblad voor de Ge- 
zondheidsleer,” 
BIBLIOGRAPIIY: C. E. p 
Levensschets van Dr. A. H. 


Israels, | Awisterdam, — 1884; 
Hirsch, Binoy. Ler. 
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ISRAEL'S HER- 
OLD. See PERIODICALS. 


ISRAELS, JOSEPH: 
Duteh genre painter; horn 
al Groningen, Holand. 
June 27, 1824. Tt was his 
mother’s desire that he 
should enter the rabbinate, 
hut other inflnences pre- 
vailed, and utan early age 
he adopted a commercial 
career, which his father, 
a banker, had mapped 
out for him in his own 
counting-room. This ca- 
recr, however, he soon 


mer. Together with the Joseph Israels. abandoned, but not until 


“Woehensehrift” were 
published three supplements. ° Jiidisehes Famili- 
enblatt," “Jüdisches Litteraturblatt,” and “ Homi- 
letische Beilage.” Jis theologieal position was con- 
servative. 
G. Al 
ISRAELITISCHER HAUS- UND SCHUL- 
FREUND. Sce Prinome ses, 


ISRAELITISCHER LEHRERBOTE. Seve 
PERIODICALS, 

ISRAELITISCHER MUSENALMANACH. 
See PERIODICALS, 

ISRAELITISCHER NEUIGKEITSBOTE. 
See PERIODICALS. 

ISRAELITULU ROMANUL. see ратор: 
ICAR. 

ISRAELS, ABRAHAM HARTOG: ис 
medical historian; born at Groningen March 27 


wi, 


1822; died at Amsterdam: Jan, 10. 1882; educated at 


| 


the elder Israels had be- 
come fully convinced of the bent of his son's mind, 
mainly through his insistent desire to make sketches 
upon the borders of the huge ledgers which it was 
his duty to keep in order, At last permission was 
given him to take up art as a profession. 

Upon leaving his oflice-desk Israels immediately 
began his studies in art at Groningen under local 
masters. At the age of twenty-two, having in a 
measure exhausted. the opportunities offered by his 
native town, he went to Amsterdam. There he en- 
tered the studio of Cornelis Kruseman, and quickly 
responded to the classical influenees then predoml- 
nating, not only ut the Amsterdam Academy of 
Fine Arts, over whieh his master presided, but to 
an even greater extent. in Paris, where Israels ulti- 
mately went. While in Paris he stndied under 
Picot, Horace. Vernet, and Paul Delaroche, living 
meanwhile economically upon a small allowance 
made him by his father, While in Paris he felt to the 
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full the positive influence of the romantie school, 
of whieh his masters were the foremost es ponents 
and from which he became one of the tir. scecders 
In ISIS Millet exhibited for the lirst time in Paris, 
and, judging from Israels? later work, there is little 
doubt that he was one of the first punters to appre 
ciate the significance of Millets revolt against the 
nltra-elussieal tendencies of the period. From Puis 
Israels returned to Азаке, and there commenced 
painting historie scenes, of which the tirst wis | 
יי‎ William the Silent of Orange Bidding Define 
to King Philip ll. of Spain 7 (4839, Mecting with 
little success in this tield, he turned for subjects to 
the peasantry that flocked into the city on markel- 
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lle was decorated with the cross of the Lesion of 
lIIonor in 1867, and created iu officer of that order 
תו‎ (MS Phe Order af Leopold Нах also been con 
erred upon him by the hing of the Belgians. In 
ISSS the Munich International Es position awarded 
him a sold medal (second class), and he received a 
vold medal (first. class) from the Paris 123 position of 
Iss At the Paris Ba position of 1900 he exhibited 
[wo paintings: * The Merehant af Brie-à brac ” and 
"Returning from the Fields" 

Of Israels’ pictures, " Passing. Mother's Grave” 
(E806). was purchased in Jil by the Amsterdam 
Academy of Fine Arts; “Alone in the World ” (1878) 
by the Amsterd:an Museum His “гима Meal? 








Тик SCRIBE, 
(tion the painting by Joseph Israels.) 


days Trom the surrounding country, and Degan to 
paint the homely scenes which have since made him 
famous. Later he drew for material upon the life | 
of the fisherfolk of the seaside villages near Am- | 
sterdam. Those of his pictures that interpret the 
lite of the Dutch fishermen, the arduous and fre- 
quently tragic clement of which Israels portrayed 
with deep feeling and with a masterly application 
of chiaroscuro, soon became popular. In developing 
his tendencies he finally attained the extreme of 
realism and depicted the sober side of life—its toils, 
its sorrows, and its sacrifices, 

Several medals have been conferred upon Israels 
in recognition of the merit of his work. He received 
a medal (third class) at the Paris Exposition of 1867, 
and another (first class) at the Exposition of (878, 





was bought by W. K. Vanderbilt of New York. 
Among his other works may be mentioned: “ Vil- 
lage Scene," "Preparing for the Future " (1855); 
“Children of the Sea,” “Peaceful TIouse," “Fish 
ermen Shipwrecked olf Scheveningen”™ (1869); 
“The Sick Mother” “The Mother in Health,” 
“The Orphan Asylum at Katwyk,” “The Last 
Breath.” “Troe Support,” “Madonna in Нш.” 
"Age und Infancy” (14792); © First Sail." * Village 
Poor" (18225; “expectation,” “An Anxious Fam 
ilv " (1871); * Waiting forthe Pishing-Boats " (1875); 
"Returning. from the Fields,” «Breakfast Time,” 
“Cobblers at inner” (1878); “Nothing Моге!" 
~The Sewing School at Katwyk ” (1881); “A Silent 
Interview " (1889); “Pair Weather,” "A Bleeping 
Child" (382v; "The Return” (1834); " When One 
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Becomes Ola (8865) The Little Sick Nurse,” 
“The Sewer” (ISSR) Some of his works deal with 
Jewish subjects. as "David. Before Saul," " The 
мете “A Son of the Ancient People.” aud “Old 
Tewish Suse? (etching), 

lsricls is an aquarellist and eteher of great talent. 
Through his efforts painting has received a new im- 
petus ip Holland, where a modern Dutch school of 
painting has arisen. He now resides at The Hague, 
and recently has become corresponding member of 
the Institut de France, 


Meyers Kon-‏ ן Jerihon‏ סאוו PHY: Sevbert,‏ גו גוו 
versctions- Lethon; Champlin, Cyclopedia of Painters nnd‏ 
Pantting: Nouveau Larousse Шнде; Jüdische R Hustler,‏ 
Berhn, 1905.‏ 


3 ) D 
ISSA. See Jose. 
ISSACHAR (^a3wus).—-l. Biblical Data: 


Ninth son of Jacob and fifth of Leah, borna consider- 
able length of time after her other children (Gen. 
wax. 17, 18; comp. XAIA. ЗА. This name belongs to 
that class of words which, according to Masoretic 
printing, are not read as they are written, the second 
w being ignored. The meaning of the namie is either 
“there is à reward” (“yesh sakar”) or, according to 
Wellhausen (~ Text der Dücher Samuels,” p. 95), “a 
man of hire? (“ish хака"), In Gen. .אאא‎ 18 (Hlehr.) 
the former explanation is plainly indicated: "God 
has given me my reward, heeause 1 have given my 
maiden to my husband.” Still there is in verse 16 
an allusion to the latter explanation: * Forl have 
surely hired thee with my son's mandrakes.” Ball 
) D. O. T.,” “Genesis,” on (ren. ХХХ. 18) inter: 
prets the name as “Sokar’s man,” that is, "man of 
the Egyptian god Sokar.” Ussachar bad four sons, 
whe founded the four chief families of the tribe 
(Gene SII ДЕЕ NBI Ale ול‎ SD chrom vil T) 
Jacob in blessing his children before his death coni- 
pared Issaehar to à strong or bony ахх (беп. xliv. 14). 
This expression is a prophecy referring to the trile 
of Issachar. 


EUM. AL. SEI. 


In Rabbinical Literature: Issachar was one 
of the five brothers whom Joseph presented to 
Pharaoh (Gen. Advil. 2; Gen, R xev. 3). In. the 
wars between Jacob's sons and the Canaanites, in 
which, according to the legend, the other. sous 
achieved astonishing exploits, Issachar took but a 
feeble part. Ile is mentioned as having remained 
beneath the walls of Sarta and Gaash, two strongly 
lortitied cities, and at a given opportunity as hav- 
ing opened their gates (* Sefer ha-Yashar,” section 
" Wayishlah." ed. Leghorn, 1870, pp. 60b, 63a). He 
married Aridah, the younger daughter of Jobab, 
the son of Joktan (75. section * Wayesheb,;? p. 75a). 
At Jacob's funeral Issachar was one of the three 
who were placed to the east in carrying the bier (A, 
section “ Wayehi™ ; comp. Gen. R e. Оу  Issnehar’s 
name was engraved in the sapphire of the high 
priest’s breastplate (Es. R. xxx vili, 10. Issachar 
was horn on the fourth day of the fifth month (Ab) 
and died at the age af 122 (Midrash Tadshe, in Ep 
stein, ^ Mi-Kadmoniyyot а Уелш." p. xxiii). 

2. X Levite, seventh son of Ohed-edom (1 Chron. 
וה וצר\‎ 


х. 


M. Si.. 
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ISSACHAR, TRIBE OF..- Biblical Data: A 
tribe of Israel, descended from Tssuchar. The num- 
hers aecredited to Issachar are: 54,400 in Num. 1, 29, 
64,300 in Num. xxvi. 25; and 145,600 in 1 Chron. 
vii. 1-5. The territory occupied by the tribe was 
the fourth lot specified in Josh. xix. 17-23, immedi 
ately north of the half-tribe of Manasseh, west of the 
Jordan, and south of Zebulun and Naplitali; and 
it probably extended from the Jordan on the east to 
the Mediterranean Sea (comp. Deut. xxxiii. 15) on 
the west, It embraced sixteen cities and the fertile 
plain of Esdraelon, 

The first important event in which 1ssachar fig- 
ures is the battle of Deborah and Barak with Sisera 
in the plain of Esdraclon, In Judges v. 15 (R. V.) 
itis suid: “And the princes of Issachar were with 
Deborah; as was Issachar, so was Barak.” lt may 
be, though it is by no means certain, that both 
Deborah and Barak belonged to this tribe, in whose 
territory the battle was fought and won. 

The judge Tola, son of Puah, son of Dodo, was 
also a man of Issachar (Iudges x. 1). Jehoshaphat, 
san of Paruah, was one of Solomon’s commissary of- 
ficials (1 Kings iv. 17). The second dynasty of the 
Northern Kingdom helonged ta Issachar: “And 
Baasha, the son of Ahijah, of the house of Issuchar,” 
slew Nadab, son of Jeroboam I., and reigned in his 
stead (1 Kings xv. 27-28). There are no other spe- 
cilic references to descendants of Issaehar who oc- 
cupied prominent places in Israel's history; but, ac- 
cording to the genealogical tables of the chronicler, 
some further importance is attached to the tribe. 

E. 6. DJ. ЛЕ. 
— In Rabbinical Literature: The tribe of Ts- 
sachar is partienlarly represented as one which con- 
sisted mostly of scholars, to which there is said to 
be an allusion in 1 Chron. vii, 32. According to Raba, 
there was not to be found a Jewish student that 
was not a descendant either of Levi or of Issaehar 
(Yoma 26а). The passage of Jacob's blessing re- 
ferring to Issachar (Gen, xlix. 14-15) is interpreted 
as an allusion to the study of the Law, with which 
the people of that tribe oecupied themselves (Gen. 
R. xcviii. 17; comp. also pseudo-Jonathan and Rashi 
«d duc.) The tribe of 1ssaehar is also said to have 
heen most influential in making proselytes (Gen. R. 
xevill, 12; сотр. Sifre, Dent, 564). 

Although lssachar was the ninth son of Jacob, 
yet the prince of his tribe wus the second to bring 
the offering for the dedication of the altar (Num. 
vil. 18-23), because the tribe was well versed in the 
Law (Gen. R. Ixxii. 4). The Midrash finds in the 
details of the offering various allusions to the Tarah 
(Num. R. xiii. 15) The tribe of lssaehar ad- 
vised the others to bring six covered wagons und 
twelve oxen (Num. vii. 3)on which to load the parts 
of the Tabernacle (Num. 1%. xii. 19), The@00 elnets 
of Issachar (1 Chron, xii. 32) were leaders of the Xan- 
hedrin, whose decisions were implicitly accepted hy 
their brethren (Gen, R. Ix xii. б, леу. 17). The wise 
men consulted by Ahasuerus (Esth, i. 13) were peo- 
ple of Issachar(Esth R. iv.). The tribe is also repre- 
sented as having heen rich (comp. Targ. Onk. to 
Gen. хіх. I4: and its members figure as persons 
who united wealth and learning (B. IK. ]78 It 
was because they studied the Torah under favor- 
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able conditions that they produced only 200 chicets of 
the Sanhedrin, while the people of Мари, who 
studied it under difficulties; produced 1,000 (Cant, 
|: viii. 14). 

М.‏ .א א 

ISSACHAR BAR В. ТАМНОМ: iussian 
rabbi; born (in Groduo 7) 1779; died at Wilna July 
ЗЕ, 1555. dle became one of the “more zelek ” 
("^dayvanim ") of Wilna in 1819, and held that. posi- 
tion till his death. He made a special study of the 
religious usages of Elijah Wilna not practised by 
others, and incorporated the results in his work 
* Maaseclr Rab” (Zolkiev, E808), of which a second 
edition, with notes and additions by his son Mor- 
decai, was published at Wilna and Grodno in 1832. 
Another of his sous, Elijah Perez, who was also 
a тоа zedck in Wilna, republished that work 
with additions and an appendix entitled “ Minhat 
‘Breb ” (Wilna, 1832). Later editions (Warsaw, 1558. 
and Wilna, 1889) contain varions additions and ex- 
tracts from other books on subjects similar to those 
treated in the body of the work. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fueun, Kiryah Ne'emanah. pp. 212, 285-286, 
Wilna, 1500. i 
E MT. 


S. S. 

ISSACHAR DOB BEN JACOB JOSHUA: 
Rabbi of Podhajce, Galicia; born at Lisko. Galicia, 
1712; died in Berlin Oct. 28, 1744. His father was 
the author of “Pene Yehoshua’,” novelke on the 
Talmud, and Issachar Dob himself was a pupil of 
Hirsch, rabbi of Halberstadt. ln 1711 he gave his 
approbation to the printing of Woshen Mishpat with 
its three commentaries, Three years later he was 
called to be “rosh veshibali" of Metz, but while on 
his way thither he fell sick and died. 

Issachar Dob, though comparatively voung at the 
time of his death, was known as an eminent Tal- 
middie scholar. Пе wrote many responsa, some of 
whieh were published in tlie responsa collection 
“Kiryat Hannah" (28 41-44) and some in that of 
Hayyim Cohen Rapoport. His son Zebi Rosanes 
inserted others in his " Teshat Shittot."  Tssachar 
Dob is perhaps identical with the Issachar Dob ben 
Jacob who wrote annotations to Ezekiel Lanidau’s 
“Dagul me-Rebabah.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, p. 
Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 118. 
S. S. 


3». Van Straaten, 
M. SEL. 


ISSACHAR BEN ISSACHAR COHEN 
GERSONI: Bohemian printer and author; lived 
in Prague in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. In 1691 he was cinployed at Fürth on the 
“Sefer Мега! ‘Enayim.” Пе afterward went to 
Prague, where he worked for dilferent printers. 
Issachar wrote “‘Ippush Lid fun Prag" (Prague, 
1714), a description in Judivo-German verse of the 
plague which ravaged Pragne in 1718-14. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinscbneider, Cat, Bodl. vols. 1000, 2800. 
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ISSERLEIN (ISSERLIN), ISRAEL BEN 
PETHAHIAH ASHKENAZI: The foremost 
Talmndie authority of Germany in the first half of 
the fifteenth century ; born in the last decade of thic 
fourteenth century, probably at Ratisbon; died at 
Neustadt, near Vienna, 1460. Isserlein belonged to 
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an old family ot scholars ns grad tind father on 
his father’s side was Israel of Krems, author of the 
"11 וו[ ה‎ Asher” > and his maternal uncle was the 
martyr Aaron Blumlein, The latter was lsserlein s 
principal teacher, Usserlein, after his father’s death 
ab Ratisbon, having accompanied bis mother to Neu 
stadt, where Aaron Blumlein conducted a yeshibah 
Isserlein. also studied with a certain Nathan, whe 
Is likewise known as an eminent Talinudist. In 
consequence of the persecution of the Jews at Nen- 
Stadi, of which his mother and uncle were victims 
(March 12, 1101), [sserlein seems to have left Ans 
tria andl sone to lily; later he settled at Marburg, 
Styria, wherefore he is often called “Israel of Mar- 
burg,” After à lonethy sojourn in that city he re 
turned (before 1145) to Neustadt, where he remained 
until his death, 

Neustadt owed its reputation of being the fore 
most, sent of Jewish scholarship in Austria in no 
small degree to хеле activity. Hundreds of 
eager students went there in order to sit at the feet 
of the great rabbi; and his opinions on ditlienlt or 
doubtful questions of religious or civil Jaw were 

sought. Far and wide, Elis chief serv. 


His ice as a teacher of the Talmud and 
Activity of rabbinical literature. was his en- 
at deavor to revive the study of the orig 
Neustadt. inal sources; ln the century prece- 


ding him Talmudic lore in Germany 
had declined to such an exstent that even the so- 
caled scholars gave their attention almost exclu- 
sively to the codices of the Law, neglecting the 
study of the Talmud and of the oll authorities. 
Isserlein’s efforts brought him into frequent con- 
Hiet with the older rabbis. Thus he took the part. 
of two young Valmudists who desired to open a 
school in Neustadt but were opposed by Meisterlein 
the representative of the old school, because lie did 
not favor the study of the Risitonim, whose teach- 
ings, he said, had only a theoretie value, 

Isserlcin. cared little for the opinions of the later 
coditicrs, or even for the anthority of the Turim, 
as against the decisions of the Geonim. Ife was 
exceedingly modest, however, and, although recog- 
nized as a great Talmudist, would not allow himself 
to be addressed as * Morenn” when called to the 
reading of the Torah. Пе was also remarkably 
obliging; althongh subject tothe gout and troubled 
with an affection of the eves, he insisted, even when 
sick, on dictating responsa to the many questions 
addressed to him. 

The following two works by Isserlein have been 
printed: (1) * Terumat. ha-Deshen " (Venice, 1519), 
consisting of 351 (a number corresponding to the 
numerical value of i23 and to the days of the lunar 
year) decisions in the¥orm of responsa on synugogal, 
ritual, and legal subjects; and (2) * Pesakim u- 
Ketabim," containing 267 responsa, of which nearly 

one third deal with the various miles 
His Works. regarding the marriage laws. The 

first work was edited by Tsserlein him- 
self; the material for the second was collected and 
edited after his death by one of his pupils. Many 
of his responsi are found also in the responsa col- 
leetions of MatlaRiSh, Isracl Bruna, and Jacob 
Weil; and others are still in manuscript The mam 
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uscript of his supercommentars to Rashi’s commen- 
tary on the PentatenchisstN extant, while lis * She- 
rim,” on things permitted and those prohibited, 
which Moses Isserles used, has been preserved in 
fragments опу: extracts fram it are included in the 
Basel edition of the “Sha'are Dura” (1547). A“ Seder 
ha-Get” by Tsserlein, which is mentioned by some 
authorities, is perhaps the basis of the form of di- 
vorce given in Moses Minz's responsum No, 123. 
Three of Tsserlein's liturgie pieces show him to have 
been a man of much talent, but not à port. 
lsserlein's responsa were highly important for the 
religious life of the German Polish Jews. What 
Joseph Caro neglected in the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Moses Isserles supplied in his notes; and Isserles 
often cites opinions of [sserlein's to which Caro 
had paid little attention. Even Solomon Luria, who 
as a rule was very independent in his views, consid- 
ered Isserlein's opinions as anthoritative. He said: 
“Do not deviate from his words; for he was great 
and eminent” (* Yam shel Shelomoh” to Git. iv. 24). 

It is dithcult to characterize Isserlein's standpoint 
in his many decisions, which cover almost the entire 
religious and social life. Tle was, on the whole, in- 
clined to a rigorous interpretation of the Law, ex- 
cepting in the case of an ‘AGUNAM; he always 
endeavored to facilitate the woman's remarriage, 
{115 severe views were due chiefly to his own asceti- 
ism; for, being himself accustomed lo self-denial, 
te saw no special hardship in a decision that enr- 
tailed any of the jays of life. Ile spoke very 
bitterly, however, against those who out of mere 
professional envy, and in order that the views of 
others might not prevail, placed a stricter interpre- 
tation on the laws. Isserlein was opposed to severe 
punishments, and decided that the way ought to be 
made easy Гог the return of a penitent to Judaism, 
and that he should not be discouraged by the neces- 

sity of a too rigorous atonement; for 
As a Legal he maintained that a return to Juda- 
Authority. ism involvedadenial of three kinds of 

pleasure, and entailed а large amount 
of suffering which should be counted to the credit 
of the penitent. 

In many cases lsserlcin’s decisions ure true reflec: 
tions of German Talmudisxm in the fifteenth century, 
with all its strong and its weak points. Thus he 
could hardly make up his mind to observe the comet 
in 1456, because, according to the opinion of an old 
coditier, star-gazing was one of the practises of 
magie forbidden in the Bible. Nevertheless he per- 
mitted a sick person to consult a magician, if the 
latter did not belong in the category of the magi- 
cians forbidden in the Pentateuch, 

Isserlein's works are most valuable for the study 
of Jewish history in the Middle Ages on account of 
the rich material they contain regarding the civili- 
zation of that period. 

Isserlein is a pet name for Israel, 


BIRLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, in Monatsschrift, xviii. 130 135, 
181, 224 235, 269 211, 315-3335 Gritz, Gesch, За ed., viii. 1S8, 
196, 211, 264: Güdemann, Gesch. in. 14, 18, 23, 20, 85, 57, ӨЗ; 
Fuenn, Keneset. Yisrael, pp 019 681, 
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ISSERLES, MOSES BEN ISRAEL 
(ReMA): Polish rabbi, code annotator, and philos- 
oplier: born at Cracow abont 1520; died there May 1. 
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1572. Піх father was a rich and prominent Tal. 
niudist, and it may be concluded from the terius 
"ha-kazin? and “ha-parnes.” which his son applies 
to him (preface to “Mehir Yayin "), that he was the 
chief of the community. Tsserles studied in his 
native city, and then under Shalom Shekna, rabbi of 
Lublin, whose son-in-law he became. Among his 
fellow pupils were his relative Solomon Luria 
(MaHalshal,), and Jlayyim b. Bezaleel, who later 
was his opponent. Tsserles returned to Cracow 
about 1550, when he established a large yeshibah 
and, being a wealthy man, supported his pupils at 
his own cost, Three years later lie was ordained 
rabbi and was named one of the three dayyanim to 
form the rabbinate of Cracow, which community had 
as yet no chief rabbi (“ab bet din”). 1n 1556, when 
the plague ravaged Cracow, Isserles went to Szyd- 
lowiec, where he wrote his " Mehir Yayin.” 

While still young Isserles was recognized as an 
authority in rabbinical matters, As early as 1550 
his relative Meir Katzenellenbogen of Padua, a man 
of eighty years, had applied to him to nse his influ- 
ence in forbidding the unlawful printing in Poland 
of the “Mishneh Torah,” which was causing. Kat 
zcenellenbogen heavy loss. Isserles in ten responsa 
defended the interests of the aged rabbi of Padua. 
tle also corresponded with many other rabbis, among 
them Joseph Caro, whe answered him in a very con- 
siderate manner, 

A close friendship existed between 19507108 and 
his relative Luria, though, as will be seen, they dif- 

fered literon various matters (Isserles, 


Relations liesponsi, No. 6). In many respects 
with their sins were similar: both aimed 
Solomon at the truth in their. decisions, both 
Luria. worked for the furtherance of Tal- 


mudic literature, and both ascribed 
great importance to customs (“ідо”), In cer- 
tain other matters, however, there was great oppo- 
sition between the two friends, especially in their 
attitude toward philosophy. Luria was the adver- 
sary of philosophy; Tsserles, its warm defender, de- 
ckwing openly that the aim of man is to search for 
the cause and the meaning of things )" Torat ha- 
“Olah,” HT.. ch. vii).  IEsserles accordingly devoted 
a part of his time to philosophy. When Luria re- 
proached him for having based his decisions on 
Aristotle's teachings, he replied. that he followed 
Maimonides, and that he studied Greek philosophy 
only from the * Moreh”; further, that he pursued his 
philosophical studies on Sabbathsand holy days only, 
When people generally took walks, and that it was 
better to occupy oneself with philosophy than to err 
through Cabala (Isserles, Responsa. No. 7). The 
fact that Isserles studied the “Moreh” on Sabbaths 
and holy days—on which days the reading of profane 
literature was particularly forbidden—shows how 
much heappreciated philosophy in general and Mai- 
monides in particular, 

Isserles also occupied himself with the secular 
sciences; and whereas Caro says that a man must 
devote all his time to the study of the Torah and the 
Talmud, Isserles decides that one may now and then 
occupy himself with the secular sciences provided he 
is not led into heresy through studying them (Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 246, H. Пе himself had 
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an extensive knowledge of astronomy and a erent 
liking for history. Jt was Isserles who induced 
his pupil David Gans to write the historical work 
“Zemahi Dawid.” — Isserles was opposed to“ pilpul” 
(Responsa, No. 78); and he taught his pupils how to 
interpret the Talmud in a simple way (ib. No. 38). 
Some of his responsa are written in an elevated 
style of versified prose, as are his prefaces, though, 
ashe himself declared, he had never studied Hebrew 
gramunar (75. No. 7). Isserles was also an excellent. 
scribe, and in the scroll of the Pentateuch whieh he 
wrote and whieh is preserved in the synagogue— 
originally his house, which he gave to the commu 
nity for a place of worship—there are fourteen read 
ings different from those in other scrolls 
Connection (see "lla-Maggid," i. 54, п. 16). Is- 


with serles was prominent in the COUNCIL, 
Council oF Four Lanns, whieh was estab 
of Four lished in his time. A quarrel having 
Lands. broken out among the rabbis, he 


launehed an anathema against those 
who were desirous of continuing the agitation and 
would not await the decision of the rabbinical con- 
gress at the fair of Lublin (Responsa, Nos. 62, 61). 
Owing to the fact that he was one of the founders 
of rabbinic learning in Poland and Germany, and 
was recognized as the authority not only iu rabbinic 
law but also in Cabala, philosophy, and tlie secular 
sciences, legends attached themselves to him. Many 
curious stories are told of the number of years he 
lived, of the number of works he wrote, cte. (comp. 
Azulai, “Shem ha Gedolim,” i, ат. “Mosheh Is- 
serles”). Even at the present day the Polish Jews 
consider him a saint, and on tlie anniversary of his 
death large numbers make a pilgrimage to his tomb 
at Cracow (*1la-Maggid," 1908, No. א1‎ ln the 
epitaph on Isserles’ tombstone veeurs the following 
“From Moses [Maimonides] to Moses [Isserles] there 
was none like Moses” (comp. Deut. xxxiv. 10). 
This isan exaggeration, but there is a resemblanee 
between the two, as both were halakists, and both 
devoted a large part of their time to philosophy. 
Isserles writings may be divided into two classes 
of works: (1) hulakie, and (2) philosophical, cabalis- 
tic, exegetical, and scientific. It is on the former 
that his great reputation rests. His zeal for the 
Law and his vindication of Ashkenazie customs 
spread his fame far and wide. Indeed, he may with 
justice be called the Ashkenazie codifier; for he was 
to the Ashkenazim what Caro was to the Sephar- 
dim. Like Caro, he wrote a commentary to the 
Arba‘ Turim, entitled “Darke Mosheh," of which 
two parts were printed (i., Fürth, 1760; ii., Sulzbach, 
1692). An abridgment of this work, entitled “ Ixiz- 
zur Darke Moshch,” was published with the text 
in Venice, 1593. Thiseommentary contains a severe 
criticism of the “Bet Yosef.” Tt is also the source 
of Issciles! other work, “ Mappah," which is both а 
criticism of and a supplement to Caro's Shulhan 


‘Arnk. Isserles saw that Caro’s “table” was not 
snfliciently “prepared”; for Caro as a 

Isserles Sephardi had neglected the Ashkena- 
and Caro. zic minhagim. Не therefore provided 


the Shulhan ‘Атак (= * Prepared Ta- 
ble”) with a “ Mappah” (= * Table-Cloth”), consist- 
ing of notes (“haggahot ") inserted in Caro's text. 
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These notes first appeared in the Cracow edition of 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk (1570), in Rashi ts pe to distin 
guish them from the teat of Caro, 
The authorities receiving special attention in the 
" Darke Mosheh ” and * Mappa” are the ,\ זנ זז‎ 
and, more particularly, the minhagim, to which 
Isserles attached great importance, The impor 
tunes of the minhag had already been pointed out by 
Solomon Luria, who declared that the minhag out 
weighed the Law ( Yam shel Shelomoh” to B. K. 
x, 42). Usserles went still further: he established 
the minhas in several cases as the standard an- 
thority. “The ninhlas is the Law," he said (* Darke 
Mosheh " on ‘Pur Yorch Dean, 116). “One must 
not. act contrary to the minlag“ (Shulban ‘Aruk, 
Oral !layyim, 619, 1). Still, even in establishing 
the minhas ax an authority, he did not do so in- 
diseriminately, because he madea distinction among 
minlagimn. Where the minhag seemed ta him ab- 
surd, he declared it to he nnaeceptable (Sbulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 160, 18). [Et must be added 
that when Ashkenazim now speak of the Shullian 
‘Aruk they understand by it both Caro's text aud 
lsserles’ notes, and that when there is a conflict be- 
tween the two, Isserles is taken as the authority. 
As to Isserles’ system, it may be said that he was 
more inclined toward restrictive decisions (“mals 
mir”). especially in his rulings concerning kasber 
food (see, for instance, Shullian ‘Aruk, Yorch ар, 
до, 0; 107, 2 ef passim). Bat he has heen judged 
too severely by modern Maskilim, who have accused 
him of making arbitrary restrietions, of inventing 
customs, and of causing heavy pecuniary losses by 
his reliance on the ininhagim (P. Smolenskin, * ‘Am 
Okun,” ch. xiii.) These accusations are unjustified, 
because [sserles was consistent in principle, inas- 
much as he regarded the ininhag asthenonn for the 
practise on both the liberal and the restrictive sides. 
Throughout his " Darke Mosheh,” * Mappah,” and 
responsa occur many liberal decisions of his which are 
based on the minhag, but are contrary 


Liberal to the decisions of other casuists (^ po 
Tend- sekim "), including Solomon Luria. In 
encies. general be adapted his decisions. to 


the spirit of the time in which he lived; 
and he gave a liberal decision when he saw that a 
restrictive one would prove burdensome (7 She'elot 
u-Teshubot ReMA,” No. 50). 

[sserles touches also, in his halakic decisions, on the 
question of the superiority of the Hebrew language 
and the 567601 characters. Ile allows one to read on 
Saturdays non-religious works if writien in Hebrew 
(Shulhan ‘Aruk, Oral Hayyim, 307, 16). The Tar. 
gumim have the same sacred charaeter us the Пе- 
brew (® Darke Mosheh” on Tur Eben ha- zer, 126). 
The square characters are sacred because the scroll 
of the Law is written In them; and he forbade the 
writing of non-religious works in such characters 
(Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 284, 2). 

His other halakic works are: 

“Torat Hattat,” also called ** Issur we-Hetter ? (Cracow, n.d), 
a treatise on what is lawful and unlawful, arranged according 
to the " Sba'are Dara” of Isaac of Püren, and written before 
the " Mappah." Later Isserles added notes to this work (ib. 
159 D. Ellezer ben Joshua of Shebrszyn and Jacob Rzeszower 


(Reischer) wrote commentaries on the ** Torat Мапа”: that of 
the former was entitled “ Dammesek Eli'ezer " ; that of the lat- 


Iserrles THE ЛЕЛИ 
Istria 
w. Ми Yaakub Pue work was severely eritwized by 
налу b. Bezaleel in tes Wikkuah Mayim Hayvim “and by 
Уини» Fipmann Helier in his © Toral ha-Ashiam.* " 

рое пех Re WA? Gi, 16H00, a collection of 132 re- 
sponsa, many of winch were addressed. to bnm by otber rabbis, 
In these responsa Isserles Sonus ertieizes Solomon Luria, 
shalom рехта (hos own nasteri see hespousa, No, MD, Mor- 
deca b, Hillel Lib, No. 10), and others. — | 

" Jlaceahot™ (Pragne, O04), notes te Jacob Weil's ® Shehbitot 
u-Bedikot. 7 ч 

Notes on Mordecai b. Hillel Gsserles, Responsa, No. 98). 

His works of a philosophical characterare ^ Mehir 

€ LITT " Y ; 0 Д יו‎ 
Yayin” (Cremona, 1559) and “Porat ha- OR xs 
vols., Prague, 1659) The former is a philosophical 
work in which he treats the Book of Esther as ап 
ч side wilh A 
allegory of human lite. The "Тогай 


Philo- ha- Olah” isa philosophical explana- 
sophical  tionof the Temple, its equipment, and 
Works. its sacrifices; In the description of 


the Temple, Isserles follows Maimon- 
ides’ © Yad.” Bet ha-Behirah, even in those cases 
where Maimonides is in conflict with the Tahnud 
(~ Torat ba Olah.” T, ch. ii); According to Isserles, 
the entire Temple and Hs appurtenances—their 
forins, dimensions, and the number of their parts— 
correspond to things citherin divine orin human phi- 
losophy, For instance, the seven parts of the Tem- 
ple (4) correspond to the so-called seven climates, 
The women's courtyard and its four chambers cor- 
respond to the active intelligence and the four king- 
doms, mineral, vegetable, animal, awl rational, 
which receive their farm trom theactiveintelligenee 
(*Torat ln Olah," TI. ive. vii, vili) He also fol- 
lows Maimonides in many philosophical points, as, 
for example, in a belief in the active intelligence, 
and regards the angels not as concrete bodies, but as 
creative; every power of God being called “angel” 
(messenger) because dt is an intermediary between 
the First Cause aml the thing eise or ereated (75. 
lx TR Xen s a Mor. IESU), 

In many other points; however, he differs widely 
froin Maimonides. le follows Areo in fixing the 
mimber of the articles of faith or fundamental prin- 
ciples (^ "ikkarim ") at three; viz., belief (1) in tlie 
existence of God, (2) in revelation, and (3) in. divine 
retribution. To Albo's six derived principles Is- 
serles adds three: free will, tradition, and the worship 
of God alone (© Torat katlah L, xvi.) Belief in 
the creation of the world is in his eyes the most im- 
portant of tlie derived principles; and he retutes the 
seven arguments of the philosophers against it (A. 
HE, xliv., xlv. 1х1). Ile does not, however, con- 
sider it necessary to believe in the end of the world 
Gb. ji. 2)—another point on which he differs from 
Maimonides (comp, * Mareh,” ii. 21). 

As |sserles lived at a time when the Cabala pre- 
dominated, and as he was a contemporary of saae 
Luria, Wayyim Vital, and other cabatists, it was 
natural that he should he influenced hy mystical 
views. Although, as has been already said, lie was 
opposed to the Cabala, he devoted a part of his time 
סו‎ its study. 115 “Torat ha Olah " is full of caba- 
listic opinions. Heappreciated the Zohar, believing 
it to have been revealed. from Mount Sinai; and he 
rejoiced when he found that his philosophical views 
were contirmed by it(* Torat ha-Olah,” I, xiii; IL, 
i) He occupied himself, too, with the study of 
GEMATUIA (th. 1, xiii.), and believed. that a man 
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might perform wonders by means of combinations 
(*zerutinp") of holy names (40. HL, ISS vi bum 
he refutes the cabalists when their opinions do not 
agree with philosophy. lu general, Isserles endeav- 
огей to prove that the teaching of true eabalists is 
the same as that of the philosophers, the only dif- 
ference being in the language employed (№. II.. 
iv.) Stillin halakie matters he decided against the 
Zohar (* Darke Mosheh” on Tur Orah Hayyim, 
207: th. on Tur Yoreh De'al, 65). 

The other works of Jsserles are: 


Commentary on the Zohar (nnpublished). 

“Yel xifre ha-Kabbilali," a treatise on the Cabala, men- 
tioned in" Darke Мохрећ on Tur Oral Hayyiin, 61. 

Notes and additions to Zucuto’s " Yuhbasin." Cracow, 1580. 

Notes to Elijah. Mizrali's supercommentary on Rashi, a part 
of which has been published by Joseph Kohen-Zedek in '* 
Yerahiin,™ ii. Lemberg, 1856, 

Notes on the " Moreh Nebukim " and on the commentaries on 
that work by Shem-Tob and Efodi. Published by Kohen-Zedek 
in *t Ozar Hokimnah," No. 3, 

Commentary on the Hageadah of the Talinud, mentioned in 
“Torat Ba Olah," 1. ch. IS x xir 

Commentary on Sanhedrin (* Darke Mosheh " on Tur Orah 
Havyim, 456), on Shabbat (C Torat ha "Olah," Ly eb. xix.), 
and on Sukket, entitled " Megillat Setarim " (ib. L, eh. viii). 

Commentary on the Song of Solomon Gh. 1., eh. xv.). 

Commentary on Penerbach's. * Theorien  CMichael, * Ozerot 
Hayyim," No. 159; Oppenheim, * Kehillat Dawid,” No. 1673). 


RBihnLIOGEAPHY: Weissmann-Chajes, in 170-Mebasser, i., Nos, 
16, 11. 22; J. M. Zunz, ‘Tr ha-Zedck, pp. 2 13; Goldstoff, in 
Ha-Maggid, 1866, p. 2860; J, Fränkel. in Orient, Lit. viii. 827 
et seq; Horedetuzkr in ZIa-Gorcen, 1898, i. 1-29; idem, in Ha- 
Zofelt, TUE, 1. No. 102; Gritz, Gesch, Sd ed., іх. 436, 440. 

AT. SEL. 


S, 8. 


ISSI (ISI, ISSA). кее Ise and Jose, 
ISTRIA: A small peninsula at the northern end 
of the Adriatic Sea, having about 320,000 inhabit 
ants, of whom 285 are Jews. Ethnographically it 
is Italian, although politically it is under Anstrian 
rule. At times it lias included the city of Triest, 
Which now forms a provinee by itself and has a 
very important Jewish community. In Istria, as in 
almost the whole of Europe, the Jews condueted 
banks for lending money, the first of them being 
opened in 1380 at Capo d'Istria; others were subse- 
quently founded at Isola, Pirano, Rovigno, Pola, 
and Veglia. The street in which the Jewish bank- 
ers and their associates were located was called 
“Ghetto”; aud this name was preserved even after 
their departure. М 
The most important of these hanks seems to have 
been that in Pirano, of which the “capitoli” (“ca- 
риша Лоро Pirani "), 2.c., agreements between 
the city of Pirano and the said bankers, approved 
hy the republie of Venice in 1484, are 
The still extant, Under these “capitoli” 
** Capitoli." the city of Pirano was obliged to pro- 
vide the Jews with sound animals for 
slaughter according to Hebrew rites, and with a field 
for a cemetery, and to permit them to invite other 
“Zudei,” ineluding teachers for their sons, to settle 
in the city. Jews above thirteen years of age were 
ohliged to wear an “O” on their clothing, but not 
within Venetian domains. Jewesses were exempt 
from this rule. The Jews did not possess a syna- 
gogue, but their religious services were held in a 
house under the protection of the city. At Isola 
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the hank was conducted by a certain Meir, who in 

1478 left it to his wife hicha. 
In 16354 a "monte di picti," in opposition to tlie 
bank of the Jews, was established at Pirano by the 
ו‎ and later others were эри ned 


Family elsewhere in IsiriL Tn consequence 
Names the Jews disappeared) toward the end 
Derived uf the seventeenth century. Most 
from of them then went to ltaly, where 
Istria. there still exist Демі family names 


derived from Istrian towns, as“ Muz 
gia,” * Parenzo," "Coen Pirani,” ete. Others settled 
af Triest, where their gifts to the synagogue ure 
still remembered in the Yom Kippur service. AM 
Muggia, a little Istrian town on the gulf of the same 
naine, oppusite Triest, there is an Inscription on the 
town hall recording the expulsion of the Jews in 
15323 
Istria was the field of operations of the pseudo 
Messiah Asher Liimmlein about 1502, 


END 
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Most of the 285 Jews in Istria in 1900 were ние] 


commerce, There were 20 at Rovieno, 11:4‏ ן 
Parenzo 105104 apol Istria amd EE‏ 
HOW‏ א[ Asher Pola, where a new eongresation‏ 


Lammnlein. (1905) beins oreanized Fhe remain 
der were scattered here and there, The 
Jews of Pola, for the most part German, are without 
usvungorue, but since there is a large garrison а! 
the place and many Jews serve in the army or in the 
navy, the government supports a minister, who іх 
sent from Triest. on the high festivals to hold re 
ligious services in a room in the navy building, to 
whieh all Jews are admitted. ‘Phere las been re- 
cently asstened to them ground tora cemetery, 
ln accordance with the Тал of Mareh |, 1890, the 

Jews of Istria form part of the Jewish community 

of Triest. 

HBETOGRAPHY : ve Antomo, Der Binchi Feneratizi degli 
fret i Pirano, ovine, ISAL: RH. E. J. Ар June, IMI: 
Cart Aten st Н, КРЕЧ Г הו‎ 
D. Ns 
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